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CHBONOLOGY  OP  LORD  BIRON^S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 


M«y 


Oct 


Jul 

Not. 


Oct 


Sepc 


M»y 


July 

Sefl 
Oct 


1788. 
Si.    Bora,  In  HoUet-street,  London. 

1790  — (eUt  2.) 
Taken  by  his  mother  to  Aberdeen!. 

1798  — (10.) 
19.    Succeeds  to  the  (kiDily  title. 
Blade  a  ward  of  chancery. 

Bemoved  ftom  Aberdeen  to  Newstead  Abbey 
Ptaced  nnder  the  care  of  an  empiric  at  Nottbgham  for 
the  core  of  his  lameness. 

1799  — (11.) 

Bonofved  to  London,  and  plaoed  nnder  the  care  of  Dr. 

BaUUe. 
Becomes  the  pnpU  of  Dr.  Glennle  at  Dnlwich. 

1800— (12.) 
Is  sent  to  Harrow  School. 

1803  — (15.) 
Passes  the  vacation  at  Nottlncham  and  Annesley.—* 
And  foms  an  attachment  to  Miss  Chaworth. 

1805  — (17.) 
Leaves  Hanow  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1806— (18.) 
Prepares  a  collection  of  his  Poems  for  the  pfess. 
Prinuavolnmeof  hisPoems;  bat,  at  the  entreaty  of  a 
firtend,  destroys  the  edition. 

1807— (19.) 
Publishes  **  Hoars  of  Idleness.**    See  Fkc  Similet, 

NO.L 
Begins  an  epic,  to  be  entitled  '^Bosworth  Field.**— And 

writes  part  of  a  noveL 

1808  — (20.) 

I  Passes  his  time  between  the  dissipations  of  Cambridge 

I      aadLoodon. 
Takes  up  his  residence  at  Newstead.— Forms  the  de- 
sign or  vlaltiaff  India.— Encaged  In  preparing  **£ng> 
Ush  Bards  and  Scotch  Benewers**  tot  the  press. 

1809  — (21.) 

S9.    His  comlDg  of  age  celebrated  at  Newstead. 
13w   Takes  his  seat  in  the  Honse  of  Lords. 
5.    PabUshes  *«£i^j^h  Bards  and  Scotch  Beilew- 

Engsfed  In  preparing  a  second  edition  of  '*  English 
Bards**  for  the  press. 

IL  Lcaires  London  on  his  travels,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hobhoose. 

30.  Writes,  on  board  the  Lisbon  packet,  **Hasia! 
Hodgson,  we  are  going  !**  . 

SL    Sails  ftom  Falmonth. 

7.    Lands  at  Lisbon.— 17. 
and  Cadis. 

6.  Arrives  at  Gibialtar.— It.  Takes  his  departore  for 
Malta. 

1.  Lands  at  Malta.— 14.  Writes  <*  As  o*er  the  cold  se- 
pulchral stone.**— *" Oh,  Lady!  when  I  left  the 
shore.**— 91.  Leaves  Malta.— tt.  Lands  at  Prevesa. 

L  Proceeds  to  Solara,  Arta,  and  Joannini.— 0.  Leaves 
ioannini  for  Zita.— Composes,  daring  a  thander- 
sienn,  *«  Chill  and  mirk  to  the  nigbtly  blast.**— 
U.  Beaches  l^epaleen.— IS.    Is  introduced  to  All 


Leaves  LUbon  for  Seville 
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April 
May 

Jane. 
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Pacha.— 46.  Betams  to  Joannini.— 31.  Begins  the 
first  canto  of  *'  Childe  Harold.'* 

3.  Proceeds  by  sea  to  Prevesa.— 10.  Driven  on  the 
coast  of  SulL— 13.  Writes,  in  passing  the  Ambracian 

Slf,  "ThroQgh  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen.'*— 
.  Sails  down  the  galf  of  Arta.— 14.  Reaches  Utral- 
key.— 15.  Travenws  Acamania.— 31.  Reaches  Btlsso- 
longhi.— And,  35.  Patras. 

4.  Leaves  Patras.— 14.  Passes  across  the  gnlf  of  Le- 
panto.— 18.  Visits  Monnt  Pamassus,  Castri,  and  Del- 
phL— 23.  Thebes.— 35.  Arrives  at  Athens. 

1810  — (iBtat22.) 
Spends  ten  weeks  in  vtolting  the  monaments  of  Athens ; 
making  occasional  excnrslons  to  several  parts  of  At- 
tica.—Writes,  ''The  spell  U  broke,  the  charm  Is 
flown  I"—**  Lines  in  the  Travellws*  Book  at  Orcho- 
menas.'*— And  **  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part" 

5.  Leaves  Athens  for  Smyrna.— 7.  Visits  the  ruins  ef 
Ephesos.— 28.  Concludes,  at  Smyrna,  the  second 
canto  of  "Childe  Hhrold.** 

11.  Leaves  Smyrna  for  Constantinople.— Visito  the 
Troad. 

0.  Writes  **  Lines  after  swimming  ftom  Sestos  to 
Abydos." — 14.  Arrives  at  Constanunople. 

Biakes  an  Excorsloa  throogh  the  Bosphoros  to  the 

Black  Sea  and  Cyanean  Symplegades. 
14  Departs  Oom  Constantinople^— 19.  Reaches  Athens. 

— VUlts  Corinth. 

Makes  a  toor  of  the  Morea,  and  vtolts  Velay  Pacha.— 
Returns  to  Athens. 

1811  — (23.) 

Takes  up  hto  residence  at  the  Franciscan  Convent 
Athens.- Writes  **  Dear  object  of  defeated  care  !'* 

Writes  *•  filtns  of  the  Greeks,  arise  J*'—"  I  enter  thy  gar- 
den of  roses."- And  **  Remarks  on  the  Romaic  or 
modem  Greek  Language." 

12.  Writes  "Hints  from  Horace.*'— 17.  "The  Curse 
of  Minerva.**— And  ''Lines  on  Parting.** 

Leaves  Athens  for  Malta.— 16.  Writes  "Epitaph  for 

Joseph  Blackett'*— And,  20.  "  Farewell  to  Malta.** 
Returns  to  England. 

1.  Death  of  his  Mother. 

11.  Writes  EpisUe  to  a  Friend,  "Oh!  banish  care- 
such  ever  be.**— And  Stanzas  to  Thyrza,  "  Without  a 
stone  to  mark  the  spot" 

6.  Writes  "  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  wo  !** 

1812— (24.) 

Writes  "  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  ftee  !**—*•  When 
time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring.**— "  And  thou  art 
dead,  as  yonng  as  foir.** 

87.  Makes  his  first  Speech  In  the  House  of  Lords.— 
39.  Publishes  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Har- 
old.'* 

Commlto  a  new  edition  of  "  English  Bards,**  Ate,  to 
the  flames. — Writes  "  If  somedmes  in  the  haunts  of 
men." — "On  a  Oomelian  Heart  which  was  broken." 
— "  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping.**— And  "The  Chain  I 
gave !»' 

19.  Writes  "  Lines  on  a  blank  leaf  of  The  Pleasures 
ofMemorv." 

Writes  "  Address  on  the  Opening  of  Drnry  Lane  The- 
atre.** 

Writes  "The  Waltz;  an  Apostrophic  Hymn."- And, 
"  A  Parenthetical  Address  by  Dr.  Plagiary." 

Writes  "Address  to  Time."— And,  "Thou  art  not 
fkise,  but  thou  art  fickle !" 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


1813  — (aetatSS.) 
Jan.     Writes  "  Remember  him  whom  passlon*t  power.** 
Mnr.     Publishes  "The  Waltz"  anonymoosly. 
May.     Pablishes  "The  Giaoar.**    See  Fhc  Similet,  No.  II. 
July.     Projects  a  journey  to  Abyssinia. 
Bept     Writes  "  When  from  the  Heart  where  Sorrow  sits.** 
Nov.     Is  an  tinsuccessfnl  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Bfil- 

banke. 
Dec.     2.    Publishes   "The  Bride  of  Abydos."— 13.  Writes 

"The  Devil's  Drive."— 17.  And  "Two  Sonneu  to 

Gcnevni."— 18.  Begins  "The  Corsair."— 31.  Finishes 

"The  Corsair.** 

1814— (26.) 
Feb.      Writes  "  Windsor  Poetics.*' 
April.   10.  Writes  "Ode  tn  Napoleon  Bonaparte.**— Resolves 

to  write  no  more  poetry,  and  to  suppress  all  he  had 

ever  written. 
May.    Besins  "  Lara.**- Writes  "  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not"— 

And  "  Address  to  be  recited  at  the  Caledonian  Meet- 
ing." 
Aug.     Publishes  "  Lara.**— Writes   **  Condolatory  Verses  to 

Lady  Jersey.*' 
Sept     Makes  a  second  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Mil- 

banke,  and  is  accepted. 
Oct     Writes  "  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.**— 

And  "  Lines  to  Belshazzar.** 
Dec.     Writes  "  Hebrew  Melodies." 

1815  — (27) 
Jan.     9.    Marries  Miss  Milbanke.    See  Fhe  SimiU*,  No.  HI. 
Ft-b.      Writes  "There  be  none  of  Beauty's  Dai'jhters.** 
Mar.     Writes  "  Lines  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  Escape  from 

Elba." 
July.    Begins  *♦  The  Siege  of  Corinth.**- And  writes  •'  There's 

not  a  Joy  the  World  can  give."— And  "  We  do  not 

curse  thee,  Watertoo." 
Aug.     Writes  "  Must  thou  go.  my  glorious  Chief?**—"  Star  of 

the  Brave." — And  "  Napoleon's  Farewell.** 
Dec.      10.    Birth  of  his  daughter,  Augusta  Ada. 

1816— (28.) 

Jan.      Publishes  "The  Siege  of  Corinth.*' 

Feb.  Publishes  "  Parisina.**— Lady  Byron  adopts  the  resola- 
Uon  of  separating  fW>m  him. 

Mar.  17.  Writes  "Fare  thee  well!  and  If  forever.**— And, 
S9.  A  Sketch,  "  Bom  in  the  garret** 

April  16.  Writes  "-When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark.**— 
95.  Takes  a  last  leave  of  his  native  country.— Proceeds, 
through  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland. 

May.    Begins  the  third  canto  of  "  Chltde  Harold.** 

June.  Writes  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  at  Ouchy.  near 
Lausanne  —Takes  up  his  abode  at  the  Campagne 
Diodati,  near  Geneva. 

July.  Finishes  the  third  canto  of  *'Childe  Harold.*'— Writes 
"Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan.*'— Stanzas  to 
Augusta,  "Though  the  Day  of  my  Destiny."— "The 
Dream.**  —  "  Darkness.*'  —  "  Churchill's  Grave."  — 
"  Prometheus.*'-"  Could  I  remount."— Epistle  to  Au- 
gusta, "My  Sister,  my  sweet  Sister."- And,  "Sonnet 
to  Lake  Leman.** 

Sept  Makes  a  tour  of  the  Bernese  Alps.- Writes  "Lines  on 
hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill."— And  begins 
"  Manfred." 

Oct      Leaves  Switzerland  for  Italy. 

N;v  Takes  up  his  residence  at  Venice.— Translates  '^  Ro- 
mance Muy  Doloroso,**  &c. ;  and  "  Sonetto  dl  Vitto- 
relll.'*— Writes  "  Lines  on  the  Bust  of  Helen  by  Ca- 
nova.'*—"  Bright  be  the  Place  of  my  Soul.**— And 
**They  say  that  Hope  is  Happiness."— Studiat  the 
Armenian  language. 

1817— (29.) 
Feb.     FiaUhes  "Manfred." 
Mar.     Translates,  from  the  Armenian,  a  Correspondence  be> 

tween  St  Paul  and  the  Corinthians. 
April.   Vlslu  Ferran  for  a  day.— 90.  Writes  **The  Lament  of 

Taaso** 


May. 
June. 
Oct 


Vlslu  Rome  for  a  few  days  —5.  Writes  theie  a  new 

third  act  to  "  Manfted.'* 
Begins,  at  Venice,  the  fourth  canto  of  **Chllde  Har 

old." 
Writes  "  Beppo.** 

1818  — (ietat30) 
July.    Writes  "Ode  to  Venice.** 
Sept    Finishes  the  first  canto  of  "  Don  Joan.** 
Oct      Finishes  "Mazeppa." 
Dec.     13.  Begins  the  second  canto  of  "  Don  Juan.** 

1819  — (31.) 
Jan.     90.  Finishes  the  sec/md  canto  of  "  Don  Juan.** 
April.  Commences  an  acquaintance  with  the  Countess  Guic- 

cioll.— Writes  "Stanzas  to  the  Po.'* 
Aug.     Writes  "Letter  to  the  Editor  of  my  Grandmother's 

Review."— And  "Sonnet  to  George  the  Fourth." 
Nov.     Finishes  the  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  "  Don  Joan." 
Dec     Removes  to  Ravenna. 

1820— (32.) 
Jan.     Is  domesticated  with  the  Countess  Gulcdoll. 
Feb.      Translates  the  first  canto  of  "  Morgante  Ma^slore.** 
Mar.     Writes  "  The  Prophecy  of  Dante."— Translates  "  Fran- 
cesca  of  Rimini.**- And  writes  "  Observations  upon 
an  Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
April    4.    Begins  "  Marino  FuUero." 
July     16.  Finishes  "  Marino  Faliero." 
Oct      16  Begins  the  flah  canto  of  "  Don  Joan.** 
Nov.     90.  Finishes  the  fifth  canto  of   "Don  Juan.**— And 
writes  "The  Blues;  a  Literary  Eclogue.** 

1821  — (33) 
Jan.      13.  Begins  "  Sardanapalns." 

Feb.     7.    Writes  *«  Letter  to  John  Morray,  Esq.,  oo  Bowles*k 

Strictures  upon  Pone.** 
Mar.     95.    Writes  "Second  Letter  to  John  Morray,  Esq.,** 

iLC. 

May     17.  Finishes  "Sardanapalns.** 

June     11.  Begins  "  The  Two  Foscarl." 

July     10.  Finishes  "The  Two  Foscari.**— 16.  Begins  "Gain ; 

a  Mystery.'* 
Sept    9.    FlnUhes  " Cain.**— Writes  "Vision  of  Jodgment** 
Oct.      Writes  "Heaven  and  Earth;  a  Mystery." 
Nov.     Removes  to  Pisa.— la  Begins  **  Werner.**— And  "The 

Deformed  Transformed.'* 

1822  — (34.) 
Jan.     90.  Finishes  "  Werner.** 

Feb      Writes  the  siith,  seventh,  and  eighth  cantos  of  "Don 

Juan." 
Aug.     Finishes  "The  Defonned  Transformed.**— Writes  the 

ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cantos  of  "Don  Joan." 
Sept     Removes  to  Genoa. 

1823  — (35.) 
Jan.      Writes  "  The  Age  of  Bronze." 

Feb.     Writes  "The  Island.*'— And  more  cantos  of  "Don 

Juan." 
April.  Turns  his  views  towards  Greece. 
May.    Receives  a  communication  from  the  Greek  Conunittee 

sitting  in  London. 
July     14.    Sails  for  Greece. 

Aug.  i  Reaches  Anostoli.— Makes  an  ezcorsion  to  Ithaca.— 
Dec  (     Waiu  at  Cephalonia  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet 

1824— (36.) 
Jan.     5.    Arrives  at  Mlssolonghl.— 23.   Writes  "Lines  on 

completing  my  Thirty-sixth  Year.*'— 30.  Is  appointed 

commander  in-chief  of  an  expedition  against  Le* 

panta 
Feb.     15.    Is  seized  with  a  convQlsive  fit     Bee  FheSimihi 

No.  IV. 
April  0.    RU  last  illness. 
April  19.  His  Dbatb 
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OF 


LOED  BYRON. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

^  Komatint. 


LMniTcrs  est  one  esp^ce  de  livre,  dont  on  n'a  lu  que  la  oremiire  page  ({uand  on  n*a  vu  que  son  pays.  Pen 
ai  fieuiJIet^  iin  assez  grand  nombre,  que  j*ai  trouv6  ^galement  mauvaises.  Cet  examen  ne  m*a  point  6t6 
in&uctueux.  Je  haissais  ma  patrie.  Toutes  les  impertinences  des  peuples  divers,  parmi  lesquels  j*ai  v6cu, 
m*ont  reconcili^  avec  elle.  Quand  je  n'aurais  tir6  d'autre  b^n^fice  de  mes  voyages  que  celui-lA,  je  n'en  regret- 
terais  ni  les  frais  ni  les  fatigues.  Li  Cosmopolits.i 


PREFACE 

[to  the  mm  and  second  cantos.] 

The  followm^  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  begmi  in  Albania ;  and  the  parts  relative  to  Spain 
and  Porto^I  were  composed  from  the  author's  ob- 
servations in  those  countries.*  Thus  much  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
scriptions. The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Epirus,  Acamania,  and  Greece. 
Hiere,  for  the  present,  the  poem  stops :  its  reception 
win  determine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to 
conduct  his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  East,  through 
Ionia  and  Phrygia :  these  two  Cantos  are  merely  ex- 
perimental. 

A  fictitious  character  is  introduceu  for  the  sake  of 
fiving  some  connection  to  the  piece ;  which,  however, 
makes  no  pretensions  to  regu'irity.  It  has  been 
soggested  to  me  by  friends,  on  wnose  opinions  I  set  a 
high  value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  **  Childe 
Harold,"  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intend- 
ed some  real  personage :  this  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all, 
to  disclaini — Harold  is  the  child  of  imagination,  for 
the  parpose  I  have  stated.  In  some  very  trivial  par- 
ticniuB,  and  those  merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds 
fir  such  a  notion ;  but  in  the  main  points,  I  should 
hope,  none  whatever. 

It  is  almost  snperflaous  to  mention  that  the  ap- 
pellaiian  "ChUde,"  as  "Childe  Waters,"  "Childe 


*  [Par  IL  de  Montbion,  Paris,  1798. 
where  calls  it' 
fcppaocy.'») 


Lord  Byron  some- 
an  amusing  little  volume,  f^  of  French 


Childere,"  &c.,  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the 
old  structure  of  versification  which  I  have  adopted. 
The  "Good  Night,"  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
canto,  was  suggested  by  "  Lowl  Maxwell's  Good 
Night,"  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  edited  by  Mr. 
Scott 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  publish- 
ed on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  some 
slight  coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the 
Peninsula,  but  it  can  only  be  casual ;  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  concluding  stanzas,  the  whole  of  this 
poem  was  written  in  the  Lisvant. 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our 
most  successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr. 
Beattie  makes  the  following  observation : — ^*  Not 
long  ago,  I  began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my 
inclination,  and  be  eitlier  droll  or  pathetic,  descrip- 
tive or  sentimental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humor 
strikes  me ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  measure  which 
I  have  adopted  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of 
composition."* — Strengthened  in  my  opinion  by  such 
authority,  and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the  highest 
order  of  Italian  poets,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  at- 
tempts at  similar  variations  in  the  following  composi- 
tion; satisfied  that,  if  they  are  unsuccessful,  their 
failure  must  be  in  the  execution  rather  than  in  the 
design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ariosto,  Thom- 
son, and  Beattie. 

London^  February^  181S. 


>  [**  Byron,  Joannini  in  Albania.  Begun  Oct.  Slst,  1809.  Ckm 
eluded  Canto  2d,  Smyrna,  March  28th,  1810.  Byron.''— M8  ] 
*  Beattie's  Letters. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  HATE  now  waited  till  almost  all  oar  periodical 
journals  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  justice  of  the  generality  of  their  criti- 
cisms I  have  nothing  to  object ;  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  quarrel  with  their  very  slight  degree  of  censure, 
when,  perhaps,  if  they  had  been  less  kind  they  had 
been  more  candid.  Ketummg,  therefore,  to  all  and 
each  my  best  thauks  for  their  liberality,  on  one  point 
alone  shall  I  venture  an  observation.  Amongst  the 
many  objections  justly  urged  to  the  very  indmerent 
character  of  the  "  vagrant  Childe,"  (whom,  notwith- 
standing many  hints  to  the  contrary,  I  still  maintain 
to  be  a  fictitious  personage,)  it  has  been  stated,  that 
besides  the  anachronism,  he  is  very  unknightly,  as 
the  times  of  the  Knights  were  times  of  Love,  Honor, 
and  so  forth.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  good  old 
times,  when  **  Tamour  du  bon  vieux  tems,  I'amour  an- 
tique" flourished,  were  the  most  profligate  of  all  possi- 
ble centuries.  Those  who  have  any  doubts  on  this 
subject  may  consult  Sainte-Palaye,  passim,  and  more 
particularly  vol.  ii.  p.  69.*  The  vows  of  chivalry  were 
no  better  kept  than  any  other  vows  whatsoever  ;  and 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  more  decent, 
and  certainly  were  much  less  refined,  than  those  of 
Ovid.  The  "  Cours  d*amour,  parlemens  d'amour,  ou 
de  court^ie  et  de  gentilesse"  had  much  more  of  love 
than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness.  See  Roland  on  the 
same  subject  with  Sainte-Palaye.  Whatever  other 
objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  unaraiable  per- 
sonage Childe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly  knight- 
ly in  his  attributes — "  No  waiter,  but  a  knight  tem- 
plar.'*«  By  the  by,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir 
Lancelot  were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although 
very  poetical  personages  and  true  knights  '*  sans  peur," 
though  not  *<sans  reproche."  If  the  story  of  the 
institution  of  the  "  Garter"  be  not  a  fable,  the  knights 
of  that  order  have  for  several  centuries  borae  the  beulge 
of  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent  memory,  bo 
much  for  chivalry.  Burke  need  not  have  regretted 
that  its  da>^  are  over,  though  Marie-Antoinette  was 
quite  as  chaste  as  most  of  those  in  whose  honors 
lances  were  shivered,  and  knights  unhorsed. 

Before  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,)  few  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  this  statement ;  and  I  fear  a  little  investiga- 
tion wiH  teach  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous  mum- 
meries of  the  middle  ages. 

I  now  Vave  '*  Childe  Harold"  to  live  his  day,  such 
as  he  is ;  it  had  been  more  agreeable,  and  certainly 
more  easy,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It 
had  been  easy  to  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him 


•  [*'  Qu'on  lise  dans  TAuteur  du  roman  de  Gerard  de 
Roussillon,  en  Provencal,  les  details  tr^s-circonstanc^s  dans 
lesquels  U  entre  sur  la  reception  faite  par  le  Comte  Gerard 
u  raralv»««'uleur  du  roi  Charles ;  on  y  verra  des  particularit^s 
singulii>re8,  qui  doiment  une  ctrange  id6e  des  roceurs  et  de 
la  politesse  ae  ces  siecies  aussi  corrompu8  qu'ignorans."— 
Mimoirea  sur  PAncienne  Chevalerie,  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de 
Samte-Palaye,  Paris^781,  loc.  «i.] 

«  The  Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement.— {By  Canning 
and  Frere ;  first  published  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  or  Weekly 
Examiner.J 

•  [In  one  of  his  early  poems—"  Childish  Recollections," 
Lord  Byron  compares  himself  to  the  Athenian  misanthrope, 
Of  whose  bitter  apothegms  map y  itte  upon  record,  though 
BO  authentic  particulars  of  his  life  have  come  down  to  us  ;— 

•*  Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour'd  with  spleen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen,"  Ac.] 


do  more  and  ezptess  less ;  but  he  never  was  intended 
as  an  example,  further  than  to  show,  that  early  per- 
vexsion  of  micd  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past 
pleasures  and  disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that 
even  the  beauties  or  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of  travel, 
(except  ambition,  the  most  powerftd  of  all  excite- 
ments,) are  lost  on  a  soul  so  constituted,  or  rather 
misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded  with  the  poem,  this 
character  would  have  deepened  as  he  drew  to  the 
close ;  for  the  outline  which  I  once  meant  to  fill  up 
for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions,  the  sketch  of  a 
modem  Timon,*  periiaps  a  poetical  Zehico.^ 
1818. 


TO  lANTHE.* 


Nor  in  those  clhnes  where  I  have  late  been  straying, 
Though  Beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchlea 

deemed; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream*d, 
Hath  aught  like  mee  in  truth  or  fancy  seem'd : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam*d — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  they 

speak? 

Ah !  mayst  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art. 
Nor  unbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring. 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing. 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining ! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  houriy  luightening, 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disoppean. 

Yoimg  Peri*  of  the  West ! — *tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee, 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline ; 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed. 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  houn 
decreed. 


« [It  was  Dr.  Moore^s  object,  in  this  powerful  romance, 
(now  unjustly  neglected,)  to  trace  the  fatal  effects  resulting 
nrom  a  fond  mother's  unconditional  compliance  with  the 
humors  and  passions  of  an  only  child.  With  high  advan- 
tages of  person,  birth,  fortune,  and  ability,  Zeluco  is  repre- 
sented as  miserable,  throu^  every  scene  of  life,  owing  to 
the  spirit  of  unbridled  self-mdulgence  thus  pampered  in  in- 
fancy.] 

» [The  Lady  Charlotte  Harley,  second  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward fifth  Earl  of  Oxford,  (now  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon,)  in 
the  autumn  of  1812,  when  these  lines  were  addressed  to 
her,  had  not  completed  her  eleventh  year.  Mr.  Westaii's 
portrait  of  the  juvenile  beauty,  paintea  at  Lord  Bvron's  re- 
quest, is  engraved  in  "  Finden^s  Illustrations  of  the  IJtt 
and  Works  of  Lord  Byron."] 

•  [Peri,  the  Persian  term  for  a  beautiful  intermediate 
order  of  beings,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  another  form 
of  cur  own  word  Faity.] 


ClNTO   I. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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Oh !  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  GazeUeV 
Now  bci^tly  bold  or  beaatifuUy  shy, 
Win*  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 
dance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly  si^, 
Coold  I  to  thee  be  ever  moie  than  friend : 
lliiB  much,  dear  maid,  acc<nd ;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend. 
Bat  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  Uend. 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  intwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  fint  beheld,  forgotten  last : 
My  da3rs  once  number'd,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast. 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire ; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friend^p 
less  require? 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIBST. 


Ob,  thou !  in  HeUas  deem'd  of  heavenly  birth, 
Muse  !  form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstrel^  will ! 
Sknce  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  on  earth. 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  sacred  hill : 
Yet  there  I've  wander'd  by  thy  vaunted  rill ; 
Yes !  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long-deserted  shrine,' 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all  is  still ; 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary  Nine 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale—this  lowly  lay  of  mine.* 

IL 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youth, 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight ; 
But  ^nt  his  days  in  riot  most  uncoum. 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night 
Ah,  me  I  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee ; 
Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 


>  [A  species  of  the  antelope.  "  You  have  the  eyes  of  a 
gazelle,^  Is  considered  all  over  the  East  as  the  greatest 
eomptiment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  woznan.^ 

'  The  Utile  village  of  Casth  stands  partly  on  the  site  of 
DelpbL  Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from  Chrysso,  are 
the  remains  of  sepvUchres  hewn  in  and  from  the  rock. 
^  One/' said  the  guide,  **  of  a  king  who  broke  his  neck  hunt- 
ing." His  majesty  had  certainly  chosen  the  fittest  spot  for 
foch  an  achievement.  A  httle  above  CHstri  is  a  cave,  sup- 
powd  the  Pythian,  of  immense  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
^red,  and  now  a  cowhouse.  On  the  other  side  of  Castri 
rtands  a  Greek  monastery  ;  some  way  above  which  is  the 
deti  is  the  rock,  with  a  range  of  caverns  difficult  of  ascent, 
Ckd  apparently  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain ; 
proUbly  to  the  Corycian  Cavern  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
From  this  part  descend  the  fountain  and  the  "  Dews  of  Cas- 
tabe.**— {"  We  were  spriukled,**  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  with 
the  spray  of  the  immortal  rill,  and  here,  if  anywhere,  should 
have  feu  the  poetic  inspiration :  we  drank  deep,  too,  of  the 
tftix^ ,  b«t— (I  can  answer  for  myselO— without  feeling 
sensible  c/i  any  extraordinary  effect.^] 


in. 

Childe  Harold^  was  he  higfat: — but  whence  his  name 
And  lineage  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  say  ; 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  of  fame. 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day : 
But  one  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye, 
However  mi^ty  in  the  olden  time  ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin'd  clay, 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honey'd  lies  of  rhyme. 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a  crime 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noontide  scm, 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly, 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was  done 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  pass'd  by, 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to  dwell. 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sad  cell. 

V. 

For  he  through  Sin's  long  labyrinth  had  nm. 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  amiss, 
Had  sigh'd  to  many  though  he  loved  but  one, 
And  that  loved  one,  alas !  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she !  to  'scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste ; 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vulgar  bliss. 
And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste, 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign'd  to  taste. 

VI. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart. 
And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
'Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
But  Pride  congeal'd  the  drop  within  his  ee : 
Apart  he  stalk  d  in  joyless  revery, 
And  from  his  native  laud  resolved  to  go, 
And  visit  scorchnug  climes  beyond  the  sea ; 
With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long'd  for  wo. 

And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
below.* 

VII. 
The  Childe  departed  from  his  father's  hall ; 
It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile  ; 
So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall. 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 
Monastic  dome !  condemn'd  to  uses  vile  I 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  was  come  agen, 

If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy  men. 

*  [This  stanxa  is  not  in  the  original  MS.j 

*  ["  Childe  Huron."— MS.] 

*  [In  these  stanzas,  and  indeed  throughout  his  works,  we 
must  not  accept  too  literally  Lord  Byron*s  testimony  against 
himself— he  took  a  morbid  pleasure  in  darkening  every 
shadow  of  his  self-portraiture.  His  intenor  at  Newstead 
had,  no  doubt,  been,  in  some  points,  loose  and  irregular 
enough  ;  but  it  certainly  never  exhibited  any  thing  of  the 
profuse  and  Satanic  luxury  which  the  language  in  the  text 
might  seem  to  indicate.  In  fact,  the  narrowness  of  his 
means  at  the  time  the  verses  refer  to  would  alone  have  pre- 
cluded this.  His  household  economy,  while  he  remained 
at  the  abbey,  is  known  to  have  been  conducted  on  a  very 
moderate  scale ;  and,  besides,  his  usual  companions,  though 
far  from  being  averse  t9,  convivial  indulgences,  were  not 
only,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  "  of  habits  and  tastes  .oo  intel- 
lectual for  mere  vulgar  debauchery,**  but  assuredly,  quite 
incapable  of  playing  the  parts  of  flatterers  ami  parasites.} 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  i. 


VIII. 
Yet  oft-times  in  hir  maddest  mirthful  mood    [brow, 
Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Harold's 
As  if  Uie  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk'd  belo^' : 
But  thb  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 
For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow. 
Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Whate'er  &is  grief  mote  be,  which  he  could  not  controL 

IX. 
And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall  and  bower 
He  gathered  revellers  from  far  and  near, 
He  knew  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour ; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea !  non«^  did  love  him — ^not  his  lemans  dear— 
But  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  care. 
And  where  these  are  light  Eros  finds  a  feere  ; 
Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Seraphs  might 
despair. 

X. 
Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — ^not  forgot. 
Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun ; 
A  sister  whom  he  loved,'  but  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 
If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 
Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast  of  steel  :* 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 

Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly  hope  to  heal 

XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands. 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight,* 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands, 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite. 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 

'    And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left  to  cross  the  brine,         [line* 

And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  Earth's  central 

XII. 

The  sails  were  fill'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  Uew, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  from  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then,  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wul,  whilst  othen  sate  and  wept, 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept 


t  r"  Yet  deem  oiiu  not  from  this  with  breast  of  steel.**— 
MS.] 
s  [**  His  house,  his  home,  his  vassals,  and  his  lands. 
The  Dalilahs/*  &c.— MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  originally  intended  to  visit  India.] 

*  tSee  ♦'  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night,"  in  Scott's  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border.  Poetical  Works, vol.  ii.  p.  141, 
ed.  1834.—"  Adieu,  madam,  my  mother  dear,"  Ac— MS.] 

»  fThis  "little  page"  was  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  tenants.  "  Robert  I  take  with  me,"  sasrs 
the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother ;  "  I  like  him,  because, 
liice  mvself.  he  seems  a  friendless  animal :  tell  his  father  he 
is  well,  and  doing  well."] 

*  L"  Our  best  goss-hawk  can  hardly  fly 

So  merrily  along."— MS.] 
'  ("  Oh,  master  dear  !  I  do  not  cry 

From  fear  of  waves  or  wind.*'— MS.] 

*  [Seeing  that  the  boy  was  "  sorrowful"  at  the  separation 
trom  his  parents.  Lord  Bjrron,  on  reaching  GibraUar,  sent 
him  back  to  England  under  the  care  of  his  old  servant  Joe 


XIIL 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinkmg  in  the  sea 
He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could  ftring, 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening: 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling) 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twuight 
While  flew  the  yessel  on  her  snowy  wing» 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  ngfat, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  «  Good  Night*** 

**  AoiBU,  adieu !  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  Night'Wuids  sigh,  the  breaken  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  hun  and  thee, 

My  native  Laud — Good  Night ! 

**  A  few  short  hours  and  He  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  is  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  waU ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  !* 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billow's  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  7 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong: 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along.* 

*  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind  :^ 
Yet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  f 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone. 

But  thee— «nd  one  above. 

*  My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  agam.' — 
"  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry.* 


Murray.  "  Pray,"  he  says  to  his  mother,  "  show  the  lad 
every  kindness,  as  he  is  my  great  favorite."  He  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  father  of  the  boy,  which  leaves  a  most  favor- 
able impression  of  his  thoughtfiilness  and  kindliness.  **  I 
have,"  he  says,  "  sent  Robert  home,  oecause  the  country 
which  I  am  about  to  travel  through  is  in  a  state  w^hicn 
renders  it  unsafe,  particularly  for  one  so  young.  I  allow 
you  to  deduct  from  your  rent  five  and  twenty  pounds  a  year 
for  his  education,  for  three  years,  provided  I  do  not  return 
before  that  time,  and  I  desire  he  may  be  considered  as  in 
my  service.  He  has  behaved  extremely  well."] 
•  [Here  follows  in  the  MS.  :— 

"  My  Mother  is  a  high-born  dame. 
And  much  misliketh  me ; 
She  saith  my  riot  bringeth  shame 

On  all  my  ancestry : 
I  had  a  sister  once  I  ween. 

Whose  tears  perhaps  will  flow ; 
But  her  fair  face  I  have  not  seen 
For  three  long  years  and  moe.**] 


Canto  i. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


1ft 


''Come  hither,  hither,  my  stanch  yeoman,* 

Why  dott  thou  look  so  pale  7 
Or  dost  thoo  dread  a  French  foeman? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?'*— 
*Deem'8t  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I*m  not  so  weak ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  foithfnl  cheek. 

*  My  ^Mrase  and  boys  dweD  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  7* — 
**  Enoagh,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
Bat  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

WiU  laugh  to  flee  away.* 

**  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  aer.* 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perib  gathering  near ; 
Mv  greateei  grief  is  that  I  l^ave 

No  thing  £at  claims  a  tear.* 

**  And  now  Fm  in  the  worid  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog*  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
Bat  long  ere  I  come  back  again . 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands.* 

1  [William  Fletcher,  the  fiuthfiil  valet ;— who,  after  a  ser- 
rice  of  twenty  years,  ("  during  which,"  he  says,  "  his  Lord 
wBsmore  to  him  than  a  fothcr,")  received  the  FUgrim't  last 
words  at  Missolonghi,  and  did  not  quit  his  remains,  unul  he 
hid  seen  them  deposited  in  the  &mily  vault  at  Hucknall. 
Tlus  muophisticated  **  yeoman**  was  a  constant  source  of 
Pteasantnr  to  his  master :— e.  g.  "  Fletcher,"  he  says,  in  a 
ma  to  Ms  mother,  **  is  not  vaUant :  he  requires  comforts 
Hut  I  can  dispense  with,  and  sighs  for  beer,  and  beef,  and 
tea,  azul  his  wife,  and  the  devil  knows  what  besides.  We 
vere  one  night  lost  in  a  thunder-storm,  and  since,  nearly 
vrecked.  m  both  cases  he  was  sorely  bewildered ;  from 
tpprehensKMis  of  fiamine  and  banditti  in  the  first,  and  drown- 
mg  in  the  second  instance.  His  eyes  were  a  little  hurt  by 
tktb  l^ttning,  or  crying,  I  don't  know  which.  I  did  what  I 
eoaki  to  console  him,  tnit  fonnd  ^  m  incorrigible.  He  sends 
u  tigfas  to  Sally.  I  shall  settle  him  hi  a  farm ;  for  he  has 
MTved  me  foithraUv,  and  Sally  is  a  eood  woman."  After  all 
his  adventures  by  flood  and  field,  snort  commons  included, 
Uqs  homble  Achates  rf  the  poet  has  now  established  himself 
ti  the  keeper  of  an  talian  warehouse,  in  Charles-street, 
Berkeley  Square,  whei  o,  if  he  does  not  thrive,  every  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  his  character  will  say  he  deserves  to 
do  too 

*  [*"  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

All  this  is  well  to  say ; 
Bat  if  I  in  thy  sandals  stood, 

Td  Uugh  to  get  away."— MS.]  * 

'  V*  For  who  would  trust  a  paramour. 

Or  e*en  a  wedded  freere, 
Though  her  blue  eyes  were  streaming  o'er, 

Andtom  her  yellow  hair ?"— MS.] 

*  V I  leave  England  without  regret— I  shall  return  to  it 
vtthoot  i^easure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the  first  convict  sentenced 
to  transportation ;  bat  I  have  no  Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  ap- 
ple but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab."— Lord  B.  to  Mr.  Hodesmt,} 

*  [From  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Bilr.  Dallas,  it 
^rtna  appear  that  that  gentleman  had  recommended  the 

n  or  alteration  of  this  stanza  :—'*  I  do  not  mean  to 
the  ninth  verse  in  the  *  Good  Niffht.'    I  have  no 
to  sttmoss  my  dog  better  than  his  brother  brutes. 
Ml ;  and  Argus,  we  know  to  be  a  fable."] 
IHere  foUows,  m  the  original  MS.  :— 


"  With  thee,  my  bark,  111  ewifUy  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  wavef ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  yo  caves ! 

My  native  Land— Good  Night  I'" 

XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone, 
And  winds  are  rude,  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  flfth,  anon. 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  tboir  way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lnsian  pilota  leap,       ^reap. 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land ! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  un  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  Ufts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transCTess  his  high  conmiand. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foemen  purge." 

XVI. 
Wliat  beauties  doth  Lisboa*  first  unfold ! 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold,** 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  alhed, 


"  Methinks  it  would  my  bosom  glad. 
To  chan;^  my  proud  estate. 
And  be  agun  a  laughing  lad 

With  one  beloved  playmate. 
Since  youth  I  scarce  have  pass'd  an  hour 

Witnout  disgust  or  pain, 
Except  sometimes  in  Lady's  bower, 
Or  when  the  bowl  I  dram."l 
1  [Originally,  the  •*  Utile  page"  and  the  "  yeoman"  were 
introduced  in  tho  following  stanzas  :— 

"  And  of  his  train  there  was  a  henchman  page, 
A  peasant  boy,  who  served  his  master  well ; 
And  often  would  his  prankson^e  prate  engage 
Childe  Harold's  ear,  when  his  proud  heart  aid  swell 
With  sable  thoughts  that  he  disdain'd  to  tell. 
Then  would  he  smile  on  him,  and  Alwin  smiled, 
When  aught  that  from  his  young  lips  archly  fell 
The  gloomy  film  from  Harold's  eye  beguiled  : 
And  pleased  for  a  glimpse  appear'a  the  woful  Childe 
Him  and  one  yeoman  only  did  he  take 
To  travel  eastward  to  a  far  coimtrie ; 
And,  though  the  boy  was  grieved  to  leave  the  lake 
On  whose  fair  banks  he  n-ew  from  infancy, 
Eftsoons  his  little  heart  beat  merrily 
With  hope  of  foreign  nations  to  behold. 
And  many  things  right  marvellous  to  see. 
Of  which  our  vaunting  voyagers  oft  have  told. 
In  many  a  tome  as  true  as  Mandeville's  of  old."] 

■  ['*  These  Lusian  brutes,  and  earth  from  worst  of 
wretches  purge."— MS.) 

•  ["  A  friend  advises  UlUtipont ;  but  Lishoa  is  the  Portu- 
guese word,  consequently  the  best.  Ulissipont  is  pedantic ; 
and  as  I  had  lagged  in  Hellas  and  Eros  not  long  before,  there 
would  have  been  something  like  an  afl'ectation  of  Greek 
terms,  which  I  wished  to  avoid.  On  the  submission  of  Lusi' 
tama  to  the  Moors,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  capiuil, 
which  till  then  had  been  Ulisipo,  or  Lispo ;  because,  in  tb« 
Arabic  alphabet,  the  letter  o  is  not  used.  Hence,  I  beheve, 
Lisboa;  whence  again,  the  French  Lisbonne,  and  our 
Lisbon,— God  knows  which  the  earlier  corruption  !*'— Byros, 
M8.1 

lo'f"  Which  poets,  prone  to  lie,  have  paved  with  gold."— 
MS.] 
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Canto  i. 


And  to  the  Lusiaiu  did  her  aid  a^rd : 
A  nation  swobi  with  ignorance  and  pride, 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  waves  the  sword 
T)  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul*8  unsparing 
lord.* 

XVII. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee  f 
For  hut  and  palace  show  Uke  filthily : 
The  dingy  denizens  are  rear'd  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  sheut  with   Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
wash'd;  unhurt 

XVIII. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  bom  'midst  noblest  scenes— 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men? 
Lo !  CiutraV  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
III  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates? 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags^  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrownM, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  clifF  to  valley  leap. 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 


1  [By  comparing  this  and  tbe  thirteen  following  stanzas 
with  the  account  of  his  progress  which  Lord  Byron  sent 
home  to  his  mother,  the  reader  will  see  that  they  are  the 
exact  echoes  of  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  his  mind  as 
he  went  over  the  spots  described.— Moobb.] 

«  f '*  'Mid  many  things  that  nieve  both  nose  and  ee.**— MS.] 

*  ["  To  make  amends  for  the  filthiness  of  Lisbon,  and  its 
still  filthier  inhabitants,  the  village  of  Cintra,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  camtal,  is,  perhaps,  in  every  respect  the 
most  delightful  in  Europe.  It  contains  beauties  of  every 
description,  natural  and  artificial:  palaces  and  gardens 
rising  m  the  midst  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  precipices ;  con- 
vents on  stupendous  heights  ;  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  and 
the  Tagus  ,  and,  besides,  (though  that  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration,) is  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple's  convenii  ^n.  It  unites  in  itself  all  the  wildness  of 
the  western  Highlands  with  the  verdure  of  the  south  of 
France."— 5.  to  Mr*.  ByroH^  1809.] 

*  The  convent  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Punishment,"  NoMsa 
SeHora  de  Pena^  on  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Below,  at  some 
distance,  is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St.  Honorius  dug  his 
den.  over  which  is  his  epitaph.  From  the  hills,  the  sea  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  view.— iVore  fo  l«f  Edition.— ^mce  the 
publication  of  this  poem,  I  have  been  Informed  of  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  term  Nossa  Senora  de  Pena.  It  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  tilde  or  mark  over  the  n,  which 
alters  the  sigriication  of  the  word :  with  it,  Pena  signifies 
a  rock  ;  without  it,  Pena  has  the  sense  I  adopted.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  alter  the  passage ;  as,  though  the 
common  acceptation  affixed  to  it  is,  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rock,"  I  may  well  assume  the  other  sense  from  the  severi- 
ties practised  there.— iVor«  to  %d  Edition. 

B  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  year  1809,  the  assas- 
sinations in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity  were  not 
confined  by  the  Portuguese  to  their  countrymen ;  but  that 
Englishmen  were  daily  butchered :  and  so  far  from  redress 
being  obtained,  we  were  requested  not  to  interfere  if  we 
perceived  any  compatriot  defending  himself  against  his 


XX 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way, 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go, 
From  loftier  rocks  new  toveliness  survey, 
And  rest  ye  at  "  Our  Lady's  house  of  wo  ;"* 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show. 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo! 
Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  makmg  earth  a  HelL 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rudeM»rved  crosses  near  the  path : 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  ofl^ring^ 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assaasm's  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  aro  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  laud,  whero  law  secures  not 
life.» 

XXIL 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 
Aro  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair ; 
But  now  the  wild-flowers  round  them  only  breathe ; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendor  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  Prince's  p^ace  fair : 
There  thou  too,  Vathek  !*  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  form'd  thy  Paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  Wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done. 
Meek  Peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun.^ 

XXIII. 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan, 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever  beauteous  brow ; 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  Man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou  I 


allies.  I  was  once  8toi^)ed  in  the  way  to  the  theatre  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  «7ere  not 
more  empty  than  they  generally  are  at  that  hour,  opposite  to 
an  open  shop,  and  in  a  ciuriage  with  a  friend :  had  we  not 
fortunately  been  armed,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we 
should  have  *'  adorned  a  tale^  instead  of  telling  one.  The 
crime  of  assassination  is  not  confined  to  Portugal :  in  Sicily 
and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at  a  handsome  aver- 
age nishtly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or  Maltese  is  ever  punished ! 

« ["  Yatnek"  (says  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  diaries,) 
**  was  one  of  the  tales  I  had  a  very  earlv  admiration  of. 
For  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description^  and 
power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imita- 
tions ;  and  oears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  those  who 
have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing 
it  to  be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  eastern  tale,  even 
Rasselas  must  bow  before  it ;  his  *  happy  valley'  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  *  Hall  of  Eblis.'  "—William 
Beckford,  Esq.,  son  of  the  once  celebrated  alderman,  and 
heir  to  his  enormous  wealth,  published,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  •*  Memoirs  of  extraordinary  Painters ;"  and  in 
the  year  after,  the  romance  thus  eulogized.  After  silting 
for  Hindon  in  several  parliaments,  this  gifted  person  was 
induced  to  fix,  for  a  time,  his  residence  in  Portugal,  where 
the  memory  of  his  magnificence  was  fresh  at  the  period  of 
Lord  Byron's  pilgrimage.  Returning  to  England,  he  realized 
all  the  outward  shows  of  Gothic  grandeur  m  his  unsubstan- 
tial pageant  of  FontbiU  Abbey ;  and  has  more  recently 
been  indulging  his  fancy  with  another,  probaWy  not  more 
lasting,  monument  of  architectural  capnce,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bath.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  Mr.  Beckford's  literary  reputation  should  con- 
tinue to  rest  entirely  on  his  juvenile,  however  remarkable, 
performances.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  prepared 
several  works  for  posthumous  publication.] 

» ["  When  Wealth  andTasie  their  worst  and  best  have  done, 
Meek  Peace  pollution's  lure  noluptuous  still  must 
shun."— MS.J 


Canto  i. 
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Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  balls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide  ; 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  b<»oni,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied  ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide ! 

XXIV 
Beboia  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened  !* 
Oh !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye  ! 
With  diadem  bight  foolscap,  lo !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  sco&  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  arrayM,  and  by 
His  side  is  hun^  a  seal  and  saUe  scroll, 
Where  Uazon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  Urchin  points,  and  laughs  with  all  his  soul.' 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knights  in  Marialva*s  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  tnm'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  srloom. 
Here  FoUy  dash'd  to  earth  the  victor  s  plume. 
And  Policy  regained  what  arms  had  lost : 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom  I 
Wo  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquer'd  host, 
Since  baffled  Triumph  droops  on  Lusitauia's  coast ! 

XXVI. 
And  ever  since  tliat  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret. 
And  fain  wonld  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for  shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim  ! 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow-nations  sneer, 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame. 
By  foes  in  fight  overthrown,  yet  victors  here,  [year? 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a  coming 


>  The  ConreDtion  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Marcbese  Marialva.— ["  The  armistice,  the  negotiations, 
the  conreotioa  itself,  and  the  execution  of  its  provisions, 
were  all  commenced,  conducted,  and  concluded,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirtj  miles  from  Cintra,  with  which  place  they 
bad  not  the  slightest  connection,  political,  military,  or  local ; 
yet  Lord  Byron  has  gravely  asserted,  in  prose  and  verse, 
that  the  convention  was  signed  at  the  Marquis  of  Marialva's 
hoiue  at  Cintra ;  and  the  author  of  *  The  Dairy  of  an  In- 
valid,' improving  upon  the  poet's  discovery,  detected  the 
stains  of  the  ink  spilt  by  Junot  upon  the  occasion."— JVo- 
fier's  Uistofy  of  the  PrmtUviar  W^ar.  | 

s  The  passage  stood  differently  in  the  original  MS.   Some 
verses  which  the  poet  omitted  at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends 
can  itom  offiend  no  one,  and  may  perhaps  amuse  many : — 
In  golden  characters  right  well  designed. 
First  on  the  list  appeareth  one  "Junot ;" 
Then  certain  other  glorious  names  we  find. 
Which  rhyme  compelleth  me  to  place  below 
Dnll  victors !  baffled  by  a  vanquished  foe, 
Wheedl :  ^  by  conynge  tongues  of  laurels  due. 
Stand,  wonny  of  each  other,  in  a  row- 
Sir  Arthor,  Harryj  and  the  dizzard  Hew 
Dalrymple,  seely  wight,  sore  dupe  of  t'other  tew. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foU'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome  , 
Of  brains  f  if  brains  thev  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  tum'd  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  cloom. 
For  vvell  I  wot,  when  first  the  news  did  come. 
That  Vimiera's  field  by  Gaul  was  lost, 
For  paragraph  ne  paper  scarce  had  room, 
Such  Paeans  teem'd  lor  oar  triumphant  host, 
In  Courier,  Chronicle,  and  eke  in  Morning  Post : 

Bnt  when  Convention  sent  his  handy-work, 
Pens,  tongues,  feet,  hands,  combined  in  wild  uproar  : 
Mayor,  aldermen,  laid  down  the  uplifted  fork  ; 
The  BeiKh  of  Bishops  half  forgot  to  snore  ; 
Stem  Cobbett,  who  for  one  whole  week  forbore 


XXVII 

So  deem'd  the  Childc,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 
Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  s&ies : 
Thoug^h  here  awhile  he  leam'd  to  moralize, 
For  Meditation  fix*d  at  times  on  him ; 
And  conscious  Reason  whisper'd  to  despise 
His  early  youth  misspent  in  maddest  whim ; 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

XXVIII. 

To  horse  !  to  horse  I'  he  quits,  forever  quits 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  soul : 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits. 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl. 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage. 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay. 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusians'  luckless  queen  ^ 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 
Lordlings  and  frercs — ill-sorted  fry  I  ween  ! 
But  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built* 
A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spilt. 
And  bow  the  knee  to  Pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt 

XXX. 
O'er  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freebom  race  ') 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant  place 

To  question  aught,  once  more  with  transport  leapt. 
And  bit  his  devuish  quill  agen,  and  swore 
With  foe  such  treaty  never  should  be  kept,      [—slept ! 
Then  burst  the  blatant*  beast,  and  roar'd,  and  raged,  and 

Thus  unto  Heaven  appeal'd  the  people :  Heaven, 
Which  loves  the  lieges  of  our  gracious  King, 
Decreed,  that,  ere  our  generals  were  forgiven, 
Inquiry  should  be  held  about  the  thing. 
But  Mercy  cloak'd  the  babes  beneath  her  wing ; 
And  as  they  spared  our  foes,  so  spared  we  them ; 
(Where  was  the  pity  of  our  sires  for  Byng  ?)t 
Yet  knaves,  not  idiots,  should  the  law  condemn ; 
Then  live,  ye  gallant  knights !  and  bless  your  Judges' 

phlegm ! 
»  ["  After  remaining  ten  days  in  Lisbon,  we  sent  our  bag- 
gage and  part  of  our  servants  by  sea  to  Gibraltar,  and  trav- 
elled on  horseback  to  Seville ;  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles.  The  horses  are  excellent ;  we  rode  seventy 
miles  a-day.  Eggs  and  wine,  and  hard  beds,  are  all  the 
accommodation  we  found,  and,  is  such  torrid  weatl:«r, 
quite  enough."— fi.  Lettcrty  1809.J 

*  "  Her  luckless  majesty  went  subsequently  mad ;  and  Dr 
Willis,  who  so  dexterously  cudgelled  kingly  pericraniums, 
could  make  nothing  of  hers."— Bynm  MS.  [The  queen 
labored  under  a  melancholy  kind  of  derangement,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  She  died  at  the  Brazils,  in  1816.] 

»  The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious ;  it  contains  a  palace, 

*  "  Blatant  beast,"  a  figure  for  the  mob,  I  think  first  used 
by  Smollett  in  his  **  Adventures  of  an  Atom."  Horace  has 
the  **  bellua  multorum  capitum :"  in  England,  fortunately 
enough,  the  illustrious  mobility  have  not  even  one. 

t  By  this  query  it  is  not  meant  that  our  foolish  generals  | 
shoula  have  been  shot,  but  that  Byng  might  have  been  spared,  j 
though  the  one  suffered  and  the  others  escaped,  probably  tor  i 
Canmde's  reason,  "pour  encourager  les  autres."  [See  < 
Croker's  "  Boswell,"  vol.  L  p.  298 ;  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xxvii.  p.  207,  where  the  question,  whether  the 
admiral  was  or  was  not  a  political  martyr,  is  treated  at  large.] 
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Canto  i. 


Though  duggordB  deem  it  bat  a  foolish  chase, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair, 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace. 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 
And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede. 

And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend ; 

Immense  horizon>faounded  plains  succeed ! 

Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 

Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 

Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader 

knows — 
Now  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend 
For  Spain  is  compass'd  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  diield  their  all,  or  share  Subjection's 

woe^ 

XXXII. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  Sister  meet. 
Deem  ye  t^ltat  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 
Doth  Ta^o  interpose  his  mighty  tide  7 
Or  dark  bierras  rise  in  craggy  pride? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  Ghma's  vasty  wall  ? — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide. 
No  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from  Gaul : 

XXXIII. 

But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook. 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  ripplmg  waves  doth  look. 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow ; 
,For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difierence  know 
*Twixt  him  and  liUBian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.' 

XXXIV. 

But  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  far  been  pass'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along* 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among.* 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 


convent,  and  most  superb  church.  The  six  organs  are  the 
most  beautiAil  1  ever  oebeld,  in  point  of  decoration :  we  did 
not  hear  them,  but  were  told  tlmt  their  tones  were  corre- 
spondent to  their  splendor.  Mafra  is  termed  the  Escurial 
of  Portugal.  ("  About  ten  miles  to  the  right  of  Cintnu**  says 
Lord  Byron,  in  4  letter  to  his  mother,  **  is  the  palace  of  Mafra, 
the  boast  or  Portuj^al,  as  it  might  be  of  any  country,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  without  elegance.  There  is  a  convent  an- 
nexed: the  monks,  who  possess  large  revenues,  are  courte* 
ous  enoui^h,  and  mdetetand  Latin :  so  that  we  had  a  lonff 
conversation.  Thej  have  a  larse  library,  and  asked  me  if 
the  English  had  oav  books  in  their  country."— Mafra  was 
erected  oy  John  V.,  in  pursuance  of  ^ow,  made  in  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  illness,  to  found  a  convent  for  the  use  of  the 
poorest  friary  in  the  kingdom.  Upon  inquiry,  this  poorest 
was  found  at  Mafra ;  where  twelve  Franciscans  lived  to- 
gether in  a  hut.  There  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  exist* 
ing  edifice  in  "  Finden^s  Illustrations.**] 

I  As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  I  have  characterixedthem. 
That  they  are  since  improved^  at  least  in  courage,  is  evident 
The  late  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington  have  efifaced  the  follies 
of  Cintra.  He  has,  indeed,  done  wonders :  he  has,  perhaps, 
changed  the  character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rivu  super- 
stitions,  and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before 
his  predecessors.— 1819. 

•  [**  But  ere  the  bounds  of  Spain  have  far  been  pass'd. 

Forever  famed  in  many  a  noted  song.**— MS.1 

•  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  thus  early  acquirea  enough 
)f  Spanish  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  grand  body  of 


Of  Moor  and  Knight,  m  mailed  splendor  drees'd : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong ; 
The  Paymm  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix*d  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  oppriai*d. 

XXXV 

Oh,  lovely  Spain !  renown*d,  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagic  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  firet  calPd  the  baud 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  (Jothic  gore  ^ 
Where  are  those  bloody  bannen  which  of  yore 
Waved  o*er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  diore? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  creecent  pale, 
While  Afric's  echoes  thriird  with  Moorish  matrons*  wail. 

XXXVL 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  ^orious  tale  ? 
Ah !  such,  alas !  the  iiero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasants  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate, 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  Volume,  Pillar,  Pile,  preserve  thee  great? 
Or  must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  Flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  History  does  thee 
wrong? 

xxxva 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake !  advan«  e ! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddeas,  cries ; 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  lx>lt8  she  flies, 
And  speaks  m  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar ! 
In  every  peal  she  calls — **  Awake !  arise !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yoro. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore  7 

XXXVIII. 
Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  Siey  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves? — the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high : — ^from  rock  to  rock 
Ekich  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphory  Siroc,* 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  Aock. 

ancient  popular  poetry^— unequalled  in  Europe,— which 
must  ever  form  the  pnde  of  that  magnificent  language. 
See  his  beautiful  version  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  ballads  of 
the  Granada  war— the  **  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  sitio  y 
tomade  Alhama."J 

*  Count  Julian's  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spam.  Pelagius 
preserved  his  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Astunas, 
and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after  some  centuries, 
completed  their  strug:gle  by  the  conquest  of  Granada.— 
["  Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible 
violation  by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors 
Caba,  or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one 
of  the  Gothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  tlM 
crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta. 
against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of 
his  sovereign,  and  the  dishonor  of  his  daughter,  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and,  forming  an 
alliance  with  Musa^  then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  m  Africa,  he 
countenanced  the  mvasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens 
and  Africans,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tarik ;  the  issue 
of  which  was  the  defeat  ana  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  ( c- 
cupation  of  almost  the  wholepeninsula  by  the  Moors.  Ttm 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Fiorinda's  memory,  are  said,  by 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  hunaan 
female,  reserving  it  for  their  dogs."— Sib  W altib  Scott  j 

» [  *•  from  rock  to  rock 

Blue  columns  soar  aloft  in  sulphurous  wreath. 
Fragments  on  fragments  in  confusion  knock."— MS.] 


Canto  i. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


11^ 


XXXIX. 

Lo !  wfaerB  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  Mood-red  tresses  deep'niujyf  in  the  sun, 
With  death -shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixM,  ana  now  anon 
Flawing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  foot 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 

To  died  before  his  riirine  the  blood  he  deems  most 
sweet 

XL. 
By  Heaven !  it  is  a  q>lendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  riral  scarfe  of  mix*d  embroidery, 
Tlieir  yarioos  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
What  gaUant  war-hounds  ropae  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey ! 
AH  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 
Tlie  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 

And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLI. 
Hiree  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
Tliat  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  m  vam, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera*s  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.* 

XLII. 
There  shall  they  rot — Ambition's  honored  fools  .»• 
Tes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ! 
Vain  Sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  bn^sD  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriadS}  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  7 

XLHL 

Oh,  Alboera,  gkwious  field  of  grief! 
As  o*er  thy  plain  the  Pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed ! 
Peace  to  the  peristrd !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong ! 
Till  others  fall  where  other  chieftains  lead. 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  tlurong. 
And  thine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  transient 
song.» 

>.8ce  Appkitdiz,  Note  A. 

*  r**  There  let  them  rot— while  rhymers  tell  the  fools 

How  honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ! 
Liars  avaunt  !**— MS.] 

*  [This  stanza  is  not  in  the  original  MS.  It  was  written 
•t  Fewstead,  in  Augost,  1811,  sbortlv  after  the  battle  of 
AByoeim.] 

*  [**  At  Serille,  we  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  Spanish  un> 
■sriwd  Isdiea,  women  of  character,  the  eldest  a  fine  woman, 
fbe  yoongest  pretty.  The  freedom  of  manner,  which  is 
CNkenl  here,  astonished  me  not  a  little ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  fiother  observation,  I  find  that  reserve  is  not  the  cha- 
rwtsristic  of  Spanish  beUes.  The  eldest  honored  jrour  un- 
v'Oftlty  son  wiu  very  particular  attention,  embracing  him 
vitk  great  tenderness  at  parting,  (I  was  there  but  three 
dsjs,)  aftercQttingoff  a  lock  of  bis  hair,  and  presenting  him 
«ith  one  of  bar  own,  about  three  feet  in  length,  which  I 


XLIV 

Enough  of  Battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame : 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay,  | 

Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  countr}''8  good, 
And  die,  tliat  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  Rapine's  path  purbued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla*  triumphs  unsubdueid : 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  Conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude, 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !  'Gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  Desolation  plants  her  famish'd  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive. 
And  Virtue  vanquish  all,  and  Murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom. 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds : 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck*  sounds ; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  inthralls ;  [rounds : 

And  young-eyed   Lewdness  wulks  her  midnight 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  Capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walk. 

XLVII. 

Not  so  the  rustic — ^with  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar, 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate. 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  Eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  Glory  would  ye  treti 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  Man  be  happy 
yet! 

XLVIIL 
How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer. 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 
No !  as  he  speeds,  he  chants  **  Viva  el  Rey  !"• 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy. 
And  gore-faced  Treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate 
joy. 

r — 

send,  and  beg  you  will  retain  till  my  return.     Her  las: 
words  were.  *  Aoios,  tu  hermoso !  me  gusto  mucho.*  •  Adieu, 

50U  pretty  fellow  *  you  please  me  much/  *'—£jord  B.  to  kit 
tother.  Aug.  1809.] 

»  [A  kind  of  fiddle,  with  only  two  strings,  played  on  by  a 
bow,  said  to  have  oeen  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain.] 
•  ♦•  Viva  el  Rey  Fernando !"  Long  live  King  Ferainand 
is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic  songs.  They 
are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  the  old  king  Charles,  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  haje  heard  many  of  then  : 
some  of  the  airs  are  beautiful.  iDon  Manuel  Godoy,  the 
Principe  de  la  Paz,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  was 
bom  at  Badajoz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was 
originally  in  the  ranlis  of  the  Spanish  ^ards ;  till  his 

S arson  attracted  the  queen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the 
ukedom  of  Alcudia,  4tc.  Ac.  It  is  to  this  man  that 
the  Spaniards  imiversally  impute  the  ruin  of  their 
try. 
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XLIX. 

Ou  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crownM 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide  scattered  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded  ground ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  greensward's  darkened  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest: 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the  host, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's  nest ; 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boast, 
And  points  to  yonder  cliffii,  which  oft  were  won  and 
lost 

L. 
And  whomsoe'er  along  the  path  you  meet 
Bew  4  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hue, 
Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet :' 
Wo  to  the  man  that  walks  in  public  view 
Without  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  sudden  is  the  stroke ; 
And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue. 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloak, 
Could  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 
smoke. 

I  LI. 

j       At  every  turn  Morena's  dusky  height 

;       Sustains  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 

And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road, 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erfloVd, 
The  station'd  bands,  the  never-vacant  watch, 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
llie  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,'  the  ever-blazing  match, 

LII. 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whose  nod 
Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 
A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
A  little  moment  doigneth  to  delay : 
Soon  will  his  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
The  West  must  own  the  Scourger  of  the  world. 
Ah  !  Spain !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day. 
When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings  unfuri'd. 
And  thou  shalt  vi^v  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  huil'd. 

LIII. 

And  must  they  fall?  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave. 
To  swell  one  bloated  Chief's  unwholesome  reign? 
No  step  between  submission  and  a  grave  ? 
The  rise  of  rapine  and  the  fall  of  Spain  ? 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
Is  all  that  desperate  Valor  acts  in  vain? 
And  Counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  Zeal, 
The  V^  :»ran's  skill,  Youth's  fire,  and  Manhood's  heart 
of  steel? 


»  The  red  cockade,  with  "  Fernando  VII.,"  in  the  centre. 

*  All  who  have  seen  a  battery  will  recollect  the  pyramidal 
form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled.  The  Sierra  Morena 
was  fortified  in  every  defile  through  which  I  passed  in  my 
way  to  Seville. 

"  Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoza,  who  by 
her  valor  elevated  herself  to  the  highest  rank  of  heroines. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville,  she  walked  daily  on  the 
Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  by  command  of 
the  Junta.—fThe  exploits  of  Augustina,  the  famous  heroine 
of  both  the  sieges  of  Saragoza,  are  recorded  at  length  in 
Soiithey's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  time  when 
the  first  attracted  notice,  by  mounting  a  battery  where  her 
tore  had  fallen,  and  working  a  gun  in  his  room,  she  was  in 
km  twenty-second  year,  exceeoingty  pretty,  and  in  a  soft 


LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spanish  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsex'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war? 
And  she,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appall'd,  an  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread. 
Now  views  the  column -scattering  bay 'net  jar. 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 

Stalks  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to 
tread. 

LV. 
Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh  !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil, 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady's  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power. 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza's  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger's  Gorgon  face. 

Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory's  feaiiful  ch— e. 

LVI. 
Her  lover  sinks — i^e  sheds  ao  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host : 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall  ? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flush 'd  hope  is  loslT 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  ou  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter'd  wall  ?* 

LVII. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate  her  sons. 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
'Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove. 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 

Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as 
great 

LVIII. 
The  seal  Love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impress'd 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch  ^ 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  nest. 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch ! 
Who  round  the  North  for  paler  dames  would  seek? 

How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan,  Mid 
weak! 


feminine  style  of  beauty.  She  has  further  had  the  honor  to 
be  painted  by  Wilkie,  and  alluded  jo  in  Wordsworth's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Convention  (misnimed)  of  Cintra;  where 
a  noble  passage  concludes  in  these  words :— "  Saragoza  has 
exemplined  a  melancholy,  yea,  a  dismal  truth,— yet  con- 
solatory and  full  of  joy,— that  when  a  people  are  called 
suddenly  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  and  are  sorelv  pressed 
upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is  the  floors  upon  which  their 
children  have  played ;  the  chambers  where  the  family  of 
each  man  has  slept :  upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  which  they 
have  been  sheltered ;  in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation ;  in 
the  street,  or  in  the  market-place ;  before  the  altars  of  their 
temples,  and  among  their  congregated  dwellings,  biasing 
or  uprooted."] 
*  <^  Sigilla  in  mento  impressa  Amoris  digitulo 

Vestigio  demonstrant  mollitudinem.  *   Aol.  Obi, 


Canto  i. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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UX. 

Match  me,  ye  cKmee !  which  poets  love  to  laud  ; 
Match  me,  ye  harems  of  the  laud !  where  now* 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev*n  a  cynic  must  avow  f 
Match  me  those  Houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  Love  should  ride  the  wind, 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters*— deign  to 

know, 
Hieie  your  wise  Prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  black-eyed  mcuds  of  Heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus  r*  whom  I  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye, 
Not  m  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
Bat  soaring  (mow-clad  thmugh  thy  native  sky. 
In  the  wfla  pomp  of  mountain  majesty ! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  Ekshoes  with  his  string, 
TWigh  fimm  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 

LXI. 

Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  Thee !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divinest  lore : 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alaa  I  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 
Ic  slent  joy  to  thmk  at  last  I  look  on  Thee  !* 

LXII. 
Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
\Vbo9e  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scone. 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  ? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haimts  his  grot,  . 
And  Uion,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave,* 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave.^ 


» This  fltanxa  wa^  written  m  Turkey. 
'  ['*  Beauties  tha  .sed  not  fenr  t  *oken  vow."— MS.) 
'  ["  Long  black  hair,  dark  langm«..ing  eyes,  clear  olive 
oomplenons,  and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion  than  can  be 
conceived  by  an  Englishman,  used  to  the  drowsy,  listless  air 
of  ha  country^  :men,  added  to  the  most  becommg  dress, 
and,  at  the  saf..^  .:me,  the  most  decent  in  the  world,  render 
a  Spwiish  beauty  irrcsi«tible.'»— B.  to  hit  Mother^  Aug.  1809.] 

*  These  stanzas  were  written  in  Castri,  (Delphos,)  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Aiacvfki,  (Liakura,)  Dec.  1809. 

*["Upon  Parna^us,  going  to  the  fountain  of  Delphi, 
(Castri.)  in  1W9, 1  saw  a  flight  of  twelve  eagles,  (Hobhouse 
f*f9  they  were  vultures— at  lea^  in  conversation.)  and  I 
»U2ed  the  omen.  On  the  day  before,  I  composed  the  lines 
Jo  Paraateus,  (in  Childe  Harold,)  and  on  beholding  the 
sirds,  had  a  hoi>e  that  Apollo  had  accepted  my  homage.  I 
aave  at  least  had  the  name  and  fame  of  a  poet,  during  the 
poeljcal  period  of  Lfe,  (from  twenty  to  thirty ;)— whether  it 
*iJl  Urt  IS  another  matter :  but  I  have  been  a  votary  of  the 
"wty  and  the  nlace,  and  am  grateful  for  what  he  has  done 
la  my  behalf,  leaving  the  future  in  his  hands,  as  I  left  the 

pW-B.IHary,  1821.] 

*  ("Casting  the  eye  over  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi,  one 
<J^not  pombly  imagine  what  has  become  of  the  walls  of 
the  nomerous  buddings  which  are  mentioned  in  the  history 

I  of  Its  former  magmficence, — buildings  which  covered  two 

I  *ne*  of  ground.    With  the  exception  of  the  few  terraces 

^  supporting  walls,  nothing  now  appears.    The  various 


LXIII. 

Of  thee  hereafter. — Ev'n  amidst  my  strain 
I  turnM  aside  to  pay  ray  homage  here  ; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain  } 
Her  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  dear ; 
And  haird  thee,  not  perchauce  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  ray  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  meraorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  ulant.^ 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaimt. 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  Mount !  when  Greece  wafc 

young, 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hynm  with  more  than  mortal  fire. 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nursed  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire  : 
Ah  I  that  to  these  were  given  such  peacefu.  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 

Fair  is  proud  Seville  ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days;* 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast. 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise 
Ah,  Vice  !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who  can  'softpe 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ?"* 
A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

LXVI. 

When  Paphofl  fell  by  Time— accursed  Time ! 
The  Queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  clime ; 
And  VenuB,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 
To  naught  else  constant,  hither  deigu'd  to  flee  ; 
And  fix  d  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of  white ; 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altare  rise,  for  -"ver  blazing  bright" 


robberies  by  Sylla,  Nero,  and  Constanline,  are  inconsider 
able ;  for  the  removal  of  the  statues  of  bronze,  and  marble, 
and  ivory,  could  not  greatly  affect  the  general  appearance 
of  the  city.  The  accuvity  of  the  hili  and  the  foiuidati<ms 
being  placed  on  rock,  without  cemen  ^ould  no  doubt  ren- 
der Uiem  comparatively  easy  to  be  removed  or  hurled  down 
into  the  vale  below  ;  but  the  vale  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
accumulation  of  hewn  stones ;  and  the  mocfeni  village 
could  have  consumed  but  few.  In  the  course  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  dt'bris  from  the  mountain  must  have  covered 
up  a  great  deal,  and  even  the  rubbish  itself  may  have  ac- 

auired  a  soil  suifficient  to  conceal  many  noble  remains  from 
le  light  of  day.  Yet  we  see  no  swellings  or  risings  in  the 
ground,  indicating  the  graves  of  the  temples.  All  therefore 
18  mystery,  and  the  Greeks  may  truly  say,  ♦  Where  stood 
the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?  scarce  the  mossy  tombs  remain :' " 
— /f.  W  WUliams's  TraveU  in  Greece,  vol.  li.  p.  254.] 

'  [*♦  And  walks  with  glassy  steps  o'er  Aganippe's  wave." 
—MS.] 

»  ["  Some  glorious  thought  to  ray  petition  grant."— MS.) 

*  Seville  was  the  Hispalis  of  the  Romans. 

»  ['•  The  lurking  lures  of  thy  enchanting  gaze."— MS.] 

"  [**  Cadiz,  sweet  Cadiz  I— it  is  the  first  spot  in  the  crea- 
tion. The  beauty  of  its  streets  and  mansions  is  only  ex- 
celled by  the  liveliness  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  comjblete 
Cythera,  full  of  the  finest  women  in  Spain ;  the  Cadiz 
belles  being  the  Lancashire  witches  of  their  land."— Lori  B. 
to  hit  Mother,  1809.] 
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LXVII. 

From  moru  till  night,  from  uight  till  startled  Mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revers  laughing  crew, 
Thf  song  b  heard,  the  rosj'  garland  worn  ; 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new, 
Tread  on  each  other's  kibes.     A  long  adien 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns: 
Naught  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns, 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  tuma' 

LXVIII. 

The  Sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shoro  i 
Lo !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
Hurk  I  heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snufis  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  overthrown  beneath  his  horn ; 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn. 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  ev'n  afiects  to  mourn. 

LXIX. 

The  seyenth  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London  !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer: 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air : 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundiiy  suburbs  whirl ; 
To  Hampstead,  Brentfonl,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churL* 

LXX. 
Some  o'er  thy  Tliamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair, 
Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly  ; 
Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades  I  the  reason  why  1* 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  Horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  Mystery, 
In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath*  with  draught,  and  dance  till 
mom.* 

LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries — ^not  alike  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ! 
Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary : 
Much  is  the  Virgin  teased  to  shrive  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  nor  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare : 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  divermon  share. 


•  [  .xonkish  temples  share 

The  hours  misspent,  and  all  in  turns  is  love  and  prayer." — 
MS  ] 
sr'*Ajid  droughty  then  alights,  and  roars  for  Roman 

purl/'-MS.J 
>  This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the 
best  situation  for  asking  and  answering  such  a  Question ; 
not  as  the  birthplace  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  capital  of  Boeotia, 
where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded  and  solved. 

*  [Lord  Byron  alludes  to  a  ridiculous  custom  which  for- 
merly prevailed  at  the  public-houses  in  Highgate,  of  ad- 
ministering a  burlesque  oath  to  all  travellers  of  the  mid- 
dling rank  who  stopped  there.  The  party  was  sworn  on  a 
pair  of  horns,  fastened, '*  never  to  kiss  the  rnaid  when  he 
could  the  mistress  ;  never  lo  eat  brown  bread  when  he 
could  get  white  ;  never  lo  drink  snjall  beer  when  he  could 
«et  stiong,"  with  many  other  injunctions  of  the  like  kind,— 
to  all  which  was  added  the  saving  clause,—*'  tmless  you 

ike  it  best.", 


LXXII. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  cleared. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  tnimpet*s  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  domes  abound, 
Skiird  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye. 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  throufirh  their  cold  disdain  are  doomed  to  die 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  Love's  sad  archery 

LXXIIL 

Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-poised 
Four  cavalieiB  prepare  for  venturous  deeds,   [lance^ 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their  scarfis,  their  chargers  featly  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies'  lovely  glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away. 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefis  e*er  gain  their  toils  repay. 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array 'd, 
But  all  afoot,  the  light-limVd  Matadore 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  but  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er. 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed : 
His  arms  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed — 
Alas  I  too  oft  coudemu'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo !  the  signal  falls, 
The  den  expands,  and  Eiq>ectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashmg  spring  the  mighty  brute, 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding  foot, 
The  sand,  nor  bUndly  rushes  on  his  foe : 
Here,  there,  he  points  his  threatening  front,  to  suit 
His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and  fro 
His  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilated  glow. 

LXXVL 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away, 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy !  prepare  the  spear: 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croupe*  the  nimble  coursers  veer ; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscath'd  he  goes ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear : 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  his  throes ; 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance  lance ;  loud  bellowings  speak 
his  woes. 


*  I'*  In  thus  mixing  op  the  light  with  the  solemn,  it  was 
the  mtenlion  of  the  poiet  to  imitate  Ariosto.  But  it  is  far 
easier  to  rise,  with  grace,  from  the  level  of  a  strain  gener- 
ally familiar,  into  an  occasional  short  burst  of  pathos  oi 
splendor,  than  to  interrupt  thus  a  prolonged  tone  of  solem 
mty  by  any  descent  into  the  ludicrous  or hurlesque.  In  the 
former  case,  the  transition  may  have  the  effect  of  softening 
or  elevating;  while,  in  the  latter,  it  almost  inranably 
sl.ccks ;— for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  trait  of  pathos 
or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  has  a  pecunar  cuarm ;  wnile 
the  intrusion  of  comic  scenes  into  tragedy,  however  sanc- 
tioned among  us  by  habit  and  authority,  rarely  fails  to  of- 
fend. The  poet  was  himself  convinced  of  the  failure  of  the 
experiment,  and  in  none  of  the  succeeding  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  repeated  it."— Moore.] 

c  ["  The  croupe  is  a  particular  leap  taught  m  the  ma- 
n*ge."-MS.] 


Canto  i. 


CHILDE  HAROLiyS  PILGRIMAGE. 
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LXXVII. 

Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  boise ; 
lliougfa  man  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
Another,  hideous  sight !  unseam'd  appears, 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source ; 
Tliougfa  death-struck,  still  his  feeble  frame  he  rears ; 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  he 
beazB. 

LXXVIII. 

Foifd,  bleeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 
Full  in  the  centre  stands  the  buU  at  bay, 
'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 
And  now  the  Matadores  around  him  play, 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  his  thundering  way — 
Vain  rage !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
Wr^  his  fierce  eye— 'tis  past — he  sinks  upon  the  sand !' 

LXXIX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with  the  spme, 
Sheath'd  in  his  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
He  steals — he  starts— disdaining  to  decline : 
SlowljT  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries. 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle  dies. 
The  decorated  car  appears — on  nigh 
The  corse  is  piled— sweet  sight  for  vulgar  eyes—* 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy. 
Hail  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 

LXXX. 

Soeh  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  mvites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  anotlier's  pain. 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain ! 
Hiough  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  the  foe, 
Enough,  alas  I  in  humble  homes  remain. 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 
fit  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 
stream  must  flow.* 

LXXXI. 

But  Jealousy  has  fled :  his  bars,  his  bolts. 
His  withered  sentinel,  Duenna  sage ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soid  revolts. 
Which  the  stem  dotard  deem'd  he  could  encage, 
Have  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish'd  age. 
Who  late  so  firee  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen, 
(Ere  War  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  Night's  lover-loving 
Qaeen? 


*  CTIm  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  Lord  Byron*8  ani- 
nated  picture  of  the  populv  "  sport'^  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
wiih  tbo  very  circumstantial  details  contained  in  the  charm- 
nr  **  Letters  of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado,**  (i.  e.  the  Rev. 
Bunoo  White,)  published  in  1623.  So  inveterate  was,  at 
one  time,  the  ra^  of  the  people  for  this  amusement,  that 
even  boys  mimicked  its  features  in  their  nlay.  In  the 
stMifhter-hoose  itself  the  profession;!  1  buU-fighter  gave 
ic  lessons ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  depraved  custom, 
bdies  of  the  highest  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  appear 
Ist  the  filth  and  horror  of  the  shambles.  The  Spaniards 
raedvsd  this  sport  from  the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was 
cylebrsted  with  great  pump  and  splendor.— See  various 
|H)tcs  to  Mr.  Lockhurs  CoUection  of  Ancii 
"  *      1891] 


Ancient  Spanish 


LXXXII. 

Oh !  many  a  tune,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved. 
For  not  yet  had  he  dnmk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soc'er  he  seem. 
Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs^ 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubblmg  venom  flings.* 

LXXXIIL 

Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  Philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awfiU  eyes : 
But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  Vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  cursed  Cain's  imresting  doom 

LXXXIV. 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate  ? 
Naught  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway. 
And  us  in  Beanty^s  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay. 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  sooth'd  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZ. 

L 
Nat,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow ; 

Alas !  I  cannot  smile  again : 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shouldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  wo 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  7 
And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 

A  pang,  e'en  thou  must  fail  to  sooth  ? 

3. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  Ambition's  honors  lost. 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state. 

And  fly  from  all  I  prized  the  most : 

4. 

It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 
To  me  no  pleasure  Beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

•  ["  The  trophy  corse  is  reared— disgusting  prize"— 

Or, 
*♦  The  corse  is  rear'd— sparkling  the  chariot  iUes.'*— MS.] 
s  ['*  The  Spaniards  are  as  revengeful  as  ever.    At  Santa 

Otella  I  heanl  a  young  peasant  threaten  to  stab  a  woman. 

(an  old  one  to  be  sure,  which  mitigates  the  offence,)  and 

was  told,  on  expressing  some  small  surprise,  that  this  ethic 

was  by  no  means  uncommon."— MS.] 


-  Medio  de  fonte  leporuro, 


Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  m  ipsis  floribus  angat*'— 
Luc. 
» [**  Some  bitter  bubbles  up,  and  e'en  on  roses  stings.'^— 
MS.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  i. 


5. 

It  18  that  settled,  ceaselesB  ^loom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before 
6. 
What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  V 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  whereVr  I  be, 

The  blight  of  Ufe— the  demon  Thought* 

Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh  I  may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 

And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake  ! 
8. 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go, 

With  many  a  retrospection  cursed  ; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whatever  betides,  Fve  known  the  worst. 
9. 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  from  the  search  fort>ear: 
Smile  on — ^nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that's  there.' 
LXXXV. 
Adieu,  fair  Cadiz !  yea,  a  long  adieu ! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood? 


»  ["  What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 
To  other  zones,  howc'er  remote, 
•  Still,  still  pursuing  clings  to  me 

The  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought."— MS.] 
«  f"  Written  January  25,  I8I0."— MS.] 
*  In  place  of  this  song,  wliich  was  written  at  Athens, 
January  S5, 1610,  and  which  contains,  as  Moore  says, "  some 
of  the  dreariest  touches  of  sadness  that  ever  Byron's  pen  let 
fall,"  wc  find,  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Canto,  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Oh  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  cDmes  un«l  British  ladies ; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see,- 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue, 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses, 
How  far  its  own  expressive'  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses .' 
2. 
Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire,  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll. 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes : 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthen'd  flow  hei  raven  tresses. 
You'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  fee). 

And  curl'd  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 
3. 
Our  English  maids  are  long  to  wo 

And  frigid  even  in  possession  ; 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession : 
But,  bom  oeneath  a  brighter  sun. 

For  love  ordain'd  the  Spanish  maid  is, 
And  who,— when  fondly,  fairly  won,— 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  T 

The  Spanish  maid  Is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble. 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold— 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  smcerely ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

"Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 
Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial, 

For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 
Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 
She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger ; 


When  all  were  changmg  thon  alone  wert  true. 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude. 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye  ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud  :* 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  Nobility ; 
None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  Chivalry  * 

LXXXVI. 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate ! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  KinglesB  people  for  a  nerveless  state. 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieflahis  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  Treachery  ; 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  naught  but  life, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  "  War  even  to  the  knifo  !"• 

LXXXVII. 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whatever  keen  Vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life :       • 
From  flashing  cimeter  to  secret  knife. 
War  mouldetn  there  each  weapon  to  his  need — 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 
So  may  he  make  each  cursed  oppressor  bleed. 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed  !* 


And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain. 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 
6. 
And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero. 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 
Or  Joins  devotion's  choral  b«ind, 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  hallow'd  vesper  ;— 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her  ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder : 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is. 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz. 

*  Alludmg  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the  govern 
or  of  Cadiz,  in  May,  1809. 

»  "  War  to  the  knife."  Palafox's  answer  to  the  French  gen- 
eral at  the  siege  of  Saragoza.  [In  his  proclamation,  also,  he 
stated,  that,  should  the  Frencn  commit  any  robberies,  de- 
vastations, and  murders,  no  quarter  should  be  given  them. 
The  dogs  by  whom  he  was  beset,  he  said,  scarcely  left  him 
time  to  clean  his  sword  ^m  their  blood,  but  they  still  found 
their  grave  at  Saragoza.  All  his  addresses  were  in  the  same 
spirit.  "  His  language,"  says  Mr.  Southcy,  •*  had  the  high 
tone,  and  something  of  the  inflation  of  Spanish  romance, 
suiting  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  dtrected.** 
See  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  152.] 

>  The  Canto,  in  the  original  MS.,  closes  with  the  follow 
ing  stanzas  :— 
Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know, 
Sights,  Saints,  Antiques,  Arts,  Anecuoles,  and  War, 
Go  I  hie  ye  hence  to  Paternoster  Row- 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Carr,* 
Green  Erin's  Knight  and  Europe's  wandering  star ! 
Then  listen,  Readers,  to  the  Man  of  Ink, 
Hear  what  he  did,  and  sought,  and  wrote  afar ; 
All  these  are  coop'd  within  one  Quario's  brink, 
This  borrow,  steal,— don't  buy,— and  tell  us  what  you  think 

*  Porphyry  said,  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were 
written  alter  their  completion,  and  such  may  be  my  fate 
here  ;  but  it  requires  no  second  sight  to  foretell  a  tome  , 
the  first  glimpse  of  tlie  knight  was  enough.  [In  a  letter  writ- 
ten from  Gibraltar,  August  o,  I8(HJ,  to  his  friend  Hodson,  Lord 
Byron  says—*'  I  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville  and  Ca- 
diz :  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my  Jmees 
to  beg  he  would  not  put  mo  into  black  and  white.**] 
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LXXXVIIL 

Flowf  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  ? 
Look  o>r  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain, 
llieD  to  the  Tultore  let  each  cone  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw,        [stain, 
Let  thoir  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching 
Long  maris  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 
Tbm  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

LXXXDL 

Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done ; 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees : 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fall'n  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchaiu'd  : 
Strange  retribution !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain'd, 
While  o*er  the  parent  clime  prowls  Murder  unre- 
strained. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed. 

Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight. 

Not  Albuera  lavish  of  the  dead. 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right 

I     WTien  eiiall  her  Olive-Branch  be  free  from  blight? 

I     When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing  toil? 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 

I     Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil, 
Aad  Freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil ! 


There  may  you  read,  with  spectacle^  on  eyes. 
How  many  WcUesleyi  did  emlKu-k  for  Spam, 
As  if  therein  they  meant  to  colonize, 
Bow  many  troops  y-crossM  the  laughing  main 
That  ne'er  beheld  the  said  return  again : 
How  many  buildings  are  in  such  a  place, 
How  many  leagues  from  this  to  vonder  plain, 
How  many  relics  each  cathedral  grace, 
Aid  where  Giraida  stands  on  her  gigantic  base. 

There  may  you  read  (Oh,  Ph<Ebu8,  save  Sir  John ! 
,     That  these  my  words  prophetic  may  not  err) 
;     AH  that  was  said,  or  sung,  or  lost,  or  won. 

By  raonting  Wellesley  or  by  blundering  Frere, 

He  that  wrote  half  tbe  "  Needy  Knife-Grinder."* 

Thai  poesy  the  way  to  grandeur  paves— 

Who  would  not  such  diplomatists  prefer  ? 

Bat  cease,  mv  Muse,  thy  speed  some  respite  craves, 
Letve  Leg^es'to  their  house,  and  armies  to  their  graves. 

Vet  here  of  Vulpes  mention  may  be  made, 

Who  for  the  Junta  modell'd  sapient  laws, 
1     Taught  them  to  govern  ere  they  were  obey'd : 
I     Cenes,  fit  teacher  to  command,  because 

Hi5  soul  Socratic  no  Xantippe  awes ;     • 

Blest  with  a  dame  in  Virtue's  bosom  nursed,— 

With  her  let  bilent  admiration  pause ! 
I     True  to  her  second  husband  and  her  first : 
I  On  such  unshaken  fame  let  Satire  do  its  worst. 

I  '  The  Honorable  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Guards,  who 
-hedof  afeverat  Coimbra,  (May  14, 1811.)  1  had  knownhim 
tea  years,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of 
wmc.    In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  I  have  lost  her  who 

I  give  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that  being 
tolerable.   To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fifction  :— 

I      '*  Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  ray  peace  was  slain, 
And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  haa  filled  her  horn.*' 
1  ^tbould  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
Caaibridce,  were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine. 
Uis  powe'n  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  hon- 
ors, against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any  gradu- 
■«  ca  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  established 

•  [The  *  Needy  Knife-grinder,"  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  was 
i  joiat  prododlon  of  Messrs.  Frere  and  Canning.] 


XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend  !* — since  unavailing  wo 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid,  e'en  Friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaureU'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain, 
While  Glory  croMms  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefuUy  to  rest? 

XCII. 
Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem*d  the  most  !• 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  naught  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  forever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  tliee  here ! 
And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Consciousness  awakmg  to  her  woes, 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  moum'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

XCIII. 
Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage : 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know. 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 
Is  this  too  much  ?  stem  Critic !  say  not  so  : 
Patience !  and  ye  shaU  hear  what  he  beheld 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doomM  to  go : 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld,  | 

Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbarous  hands 
were  queU'd.* 


bis  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired ;  while  his  softer 
qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him 
too  well  to  envy  his  superiority— [This  and  the  following 
stanza  were  added  in  August.  1811.    In  one  of  his  school- 
boy poems,  entitled  "Chfldish  Recollections,"  Lord  Byron 
has  thus  drawn  the  portrait  of  young  Wingfield  :— 
"  Alonzo  I  best  and  dearest  of  my  friends, 
Thy  name  eimobies  him  who  thus  commends : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh  !  m  the  promise  of  thy  early  youtli. 
If  hope  anticipates  the  words  of  truth, 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name. 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 
Friend  of  my  heart,  and  mremost  of  the  list 
Of  those  with  whom  I  lived  supremely  blest. 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  fount  of  ancient  lore. 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  for  more  ; 
Yet  when  confinement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one. 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same, 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name." 
Matthews,  the  idol  of  Lord  Byron  at  college,  wasdro\*Tied. 
while  bathing  in  the  Cam.  on  the  2d  of  August.    The  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  from  Newstead  to  his  friend  Scrope 
Davies,  written  immediately  after  the  event,  bears  the  im- 

Sress  of  strong  and  even  agonized  feelings  :— "  My  dearest 
Navies ;  some  curse  hangs  over  me  and  mine.  My  mother 
lies  a  corpse  in  the  house  ;  one  of  my  best  friends  is  drowned 
in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  say,  or  think,  or  do  ?  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  the  day  before  yesterday.  My  dear  Scrope,  il  you 
can  spare  a  moment,  do  come  down  to  me— I  want  a  fnend. 
Matthews*s  last  letter  was  written  on  Friday,— on  Saturday 
he  was  not.  In  ability,  who  was  like  Matthews  ?  How  did 
we  all  shrink  before  him !  You  do  me  but  justice  in  sa>-i  np  I 
would  have  risked  my  paltry  existence  to  have  preserved  his. 
This  very  evening  dia  I  mean  to  wnte,  invitmg  him.  as  I 
invite  you,  my  very  dear  friend,  to  visit  me.  VVhat  will  our 
poor  Hobhouse  ft>el  1  His  letters  breathe  but  of  Mattht  w s 
Come  to  me,  Scrope,  I  am  almost  desolate— left  ahuost 
alone  in  the  world  !'^— Matthews  was  the  son  of  John  ^lat- 
thews,  Esq.,  (the  representative  of  Heicfordshire,  in  the 
parliament  of  1802-6,)  and  brother  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Diary  of  an  Invalid,"  also  untimely  snatched  away.] 
a  ["  Beloved  the  most."— MS.] 
»  f"  Dec.  30th,  180»."-MS.) 
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04irro  TUK  uooirD. 


I. 


Com,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven ! — bat  thoa,  alas ! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire— 
Groddess  of  Wisdom !  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire,* 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  slow, 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  tlioughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  polishM  breasts 

iMStOW. 

II. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena  !*  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  sotd? 
Grone — glimmering  throu^  the   draam   of  thmgs 

uiat  were : 
First  m  the  race  that  led  to  Glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  paas'd  away — is  this  the  whole? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour ! 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Are  sought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  mouldering 

tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

power. 


1  Part  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  bv  the  explosion  of  a 
magazine  during  the  Venetian  sieffe.— (On  the  nigbest  part 
of  Lycabettus,  as  Chandler  was  informed  by  an  eye-witness, 
the  Venetians,  in  IA87,  placed  four  mortars  and  six  pieces  or 
cannon,  when  they  battered  the  Acropolis.  One  of  tne  bombs 
was  fatal  to  some  of  the  sculpture  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  "  In  1667,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse, "  every  antiquity 
of  which  there  is  now  any  trace  in  the  Acropolis,  was  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.  This  great  temple  might,  at 
that  period,  be  called  entire ;— having  been  previously  a 
Christian  church,  it  was  then  a  mosque,  the  most  beautiAil 
in  the  world.  At  present,  only  twenty-nine  of  the  Doric 
columns,  some  of  which  no  longer  support  their  entablatures, 
and  part  of  the  left  wall  of  the  cell,  remain  standing.  Those 
of  the  north  side,  the  angular  ones  excepted,  have  all  fallen. 
The  portion  yet  standing,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
indinerent  spectator  with  sentiments  of  astonishment  and 
awe ;  and  the  same  reflections  arise  upon  the  sight  even  of 
the  enormous  masses  of  marble  ruins  which  are  spread  upon 
the  area  of  the  temple.  Such  scattered  fragments  will  soon 
constitute  the  sole  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva.*'] 

9  We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which  the 
ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are  beheld :  the 
reflections  suggested  by  such  objects  are  too  trite  to  require 
recapitulation.  But  never  did  the  httleness  of  man,  ana  the 
vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues,  of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of 
valor  to  defend  his  country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  record  of  what  Athens  was.  and  the  certainty  of  what 
she  now  is.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  miehty  fac- 
tions, of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposi- 
tion of  tyrants,  tne  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  is 
now  become  a  scene  of  petty  intrigue  and  perpetual  disturb- 
ance, between  the  bickering  agents  of  certain  British  nobility 
and  gentry.  ••  The  wild  foxes,  the  owls  and  serpents  in  the 
ruins  of  Babylonj"  were  surely  less  degrading  than  such  in- 
habitants. The  Turks  have  Uie  plea  of  conquest  for  their 
tyranny,  and  the  Greeks  have  only  suffered  the  fortune  of 
war,  incidental  to  the  bravest ;  but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen, 
when  two  painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plunderinf  the 
Parthenon,  and  triumph  m  turn,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
each  succeeding  Arman !  Sy Ua  could  but  punish,  Philip  sub- 
due, and  Xerxes  bum  Athens ;  but  it  remained  for  the  paltry 
antiquarian,  and  his  despicable  agents,  to  render  her  con- 
temptible as  himself  and  his  pursuits.  The  Parthenon,  be- 
fore its  destructiou  in  part,  by  fire  during  the  Venetian  siege. 


III. 

Son  of  the  mormng,  rise !  approach  you  here ! 
Come — but  molest  not  you  defenceless  urn : 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  ! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum. 
Even  gods  must  yield — ^religions  take  their  turn : 
Twas  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  yean,  till  man  shall  learn 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  buflC 
on  reeds.* 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven — 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thoa  art?  Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so     ■ 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies? 
Still  wilt  thou  dream^  on  future  joy  and  wo? 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  Uttle  urn  saitn  more  than  thousand  homilies. 


Or  burst  the  vanish'd  Hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps  :* 
He  fell,  and  falling  nations  moum'd  around ; 
But  now  not  oue  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  warlike  worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  telL 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  tlie  scattered  heaps : 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell ! 


had  been  a  temple,  a  church,  and  a  mosque.  In  each  point 
of  view  it  is  an  object  of  regard :  it  changed  its  worshippers  ; 
but  still  it  was  a  place  of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion : 
its  violation  is  a  inple  sacrifice.    But— 

''Man,  proud  man, 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authonty. 

Plays  such  fantasuc  tncks  before  high  heaven 

As  make  the  angels  weep  " 
s  [In  the  original  MS.  we  find  the  following  note  to  this 
and  the  five  following  stanzas,  which  liad  been  prepared  for 
publication,  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  "  from  a  fear," 
says  the  poet.  **  that  it  miffhi  be  considered  rather  as  an  at- 
tack, than  a  defence  of  reliihon  :*'— "  In  this  age  of  bigotry, 
when  the  puritan  and  priest  have  changed  places,  and  the 
wretched  Catholic  is  visited  with  the '  sins  of  his  fathers.* 
even  unto  generations  far  beyond  the  pale  of  tlie  command- 
ment, the  cost  of  opinion  in  these  stanzas  wHl,  doubtln&s, 
meet  with  many  a  contemptuous  anathema.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  despondine,  not 
sneering,  skepticism  ;  that  he  who  has  seen  the  Greek  and 
Moslem  superstitions  contending  for  mastery  over  the  former 
shrines  of  Polytheism— who  has  left  in  his  own, '  Pharisees, 
thanking  God  that  they  arc  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,* 
and  Spaniards  in  theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  have 
hoh>en  them  in  their  need,— will  be  not  a  little  bewildered, 
and  begin  to  think,  that  as  only  one  of  them  can  be  right, 
they  may,  most  of  them,  be  wrong.  With  regard  to  morals, 
ana  the  effect  of  religion  on  mankind,  it  appears,  from  all 
historical  testimony,  to  have  had  less  effect  in  making  them 
love  their  neighbors,  than  inducing  that  cordial  Christian 
abhorrence  between  sectaries  and  schismatics.  The  Turks 
and  Quakers  are  the  most  tolerant :  if  an  Infidel  pays  his 
heratch  to  the  former,  he  may  pray  how,  when,  and  where 
he  pleases  ;  and  the  mild  tenets,  and  devout  demeanor  of 
the  latter,  make  their  lives  the  truest  commentary  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount."] 

*  ["StiU  wilt  thou  harp."-MS.] 

*  It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  their 
dead ;  the  greater  Ajax,  m  particular,  was  interred  entire.  | 
Ahnost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  aAei  their  decease  ;  and  ! 
he  was  indeed  neglected,  who  had  not  annual  rames  near 
his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  honor  of  his  memory  by  nit  country* 
men,  as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  4cc.,  and  at  last  even  Antioons* 
whose  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  was  infamous. 
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VL 
Look  on  Hi  broken  arch,  its  rain'd  wall, 
Its  chamben  deaolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Tra,  this  was  once  Ambition*!  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul: 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  holoi 
The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 
And  Panion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
pBeple  this  kmely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

vn. 

Wen  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
"  AH  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  miat  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  hath  his  pang,  but  feeble  snfieren  groan 
With  hrain-boni  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Porsao  what  Chance  or  Fate  proclaimeth  best ; 
Peace  waits  ns  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  Silence  spreads  the  couch  of  ever  welcome  rest 

VIII. 

Yet  if»  as  holiest  men  have  deem*d,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore. 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  0ophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labors  light ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more ! 
Behold  each  mi^ty  shade  revealM  to  sight. 
The  Bectrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taiu4it  the 

IX. 
There,  thou ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead. 
When  busy  memory  flashes  on  my  brain  T 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then  remam, 
Be  as  it  may  Futurity's  behest. 
For  me  Hwere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest  !* 


*  (In  the  original  MS.,  for  this  magnificent  stanza,  we  find 
what  follows : — 
"■  Frown  not  upon  me,  churlish  Priest !  that  I 
Look  not  for  life,  where  life  may  never  be ; 
I  am  no  sneerer  at  thy  phantasy : 
Thou  pitirst  me,— alas!  I  envy  tnee, 
Thou  Dol   discoTerer  in  an  unknown  sea, 
Of  haroy  §1^  and  happier  tenants  there ; 
I  ask  thee  not  to  prove  a  Sadducee ; 
Sull  dream  of  Paradise,  thou  know'st  not  where, 
But  lov*st  too  well  to  bid  thine  erring  brother  share.'*] 

«  [Lord  Byron  wrote  this  stanza  at  Newstead,  in  October, 

1611.  on  hearing  of  tV:  death  of  his  Cambridge  friend,  young 

i  Eddkttone;  "making.**  he  says,  '*the  sixth,  within  four 

months,  of  frieods  ana  relations  that  I  have  lost  between 

I  May  and  the  end  of  August.'*    See  pott^  Hours  of  Idleness, 

,  •*  T*he  Coroelian."] 

'(••The  thought  and  the  expression,**  says  Professor 
Clarke,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  "  are  here  so  truly  Pe- 
trarefa*s,  thai  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  ever  read,— 

•  Poi  qaaodo  *1  vero  sgombra 
Quel  doice  error  pur  li  medesmo  assido, 
Me  freddo,  pietra  morta  in  pietra  viva ; 
In  guisad*  uom  cb^  pensi  e  piange  e  scriva  ;* 

"  Thus  rendered  by  Wilmol,— 
'  Bat  when  rude  truth  destroys 
The  kned  illusion  of  the  dreamed  sweets, 
Intwte  damn  on  the  cold  rugged  stone. 
Less  eold,  less  dead  than  I,  and  think  and  weep  alone.' **] 


Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stoue,' 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav*rite  throne  :* 
Mightiest  of  many  such  !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling-place. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  ev*n  can  Fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  hath  labor'd  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  paasinsr  sigh ; 
Uimioved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 

XI. 

But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loath  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush,  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could  be ! 
England !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 
Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine. 
And  bear  these  altara  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine.* 

XIL 

But  most  the  modem  Pict's  ignoble  boast, 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  "Ihirk,  and  Time  hath 

spared: 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast,* 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepar«^« 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sous  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,^ 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  Despot's  chains. 

xin. 

What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia,  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand. 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand." 


*  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  which  sixteen  col- 
umns, entirely  of  marble,  yet  survive:  originally  there 
were  one  hunored  and  fifty.  These  columns,  however,  are 
by  many  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

»  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  [A,]  for  a  note  too  long  to  be 
placed  here.    The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 

•  ["  Cold  and  accursed  as  his  native  coast.'*— MS.] 

7 1  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  name  reouires  no  comment  with 
the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold  weight  to 
my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  very 
obliffing  letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines  :— 
**  when  the  last  of  the  metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthe- 
non, and,  in  moring  of  it,  great  part  of  the  superstructure 
with  one  of  the  triglyphs  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen 
whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the 
mischief  done  to  the  buildmg,  took  his  pipe  from  bis  mouth, 
dropped  a  tear,  and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said  to 
Lusieri,  TAoj  •— I  was  present."  The  Disdar  alluded  to 
was  the  father  of  the  present  Disdar. 

»  [After  stanza  xiii.  the  original  MS.  has  the  foUowing  :— 
"  Come,  then,  ye  classic  Thanes  of  each  degree 

Dark  Hamilton  and  sullen  Aberdeen, 

Come  pilfer  all  the  Pilgrim  loves  t«  see. 

All  that  yet  consecrates  the  fading  scene : 

Oh  I  better  were  it  ye  had  never  been. 

Nor  ye,  nor  Elgin,  nor  that  lesser  wight. 

The  Victim  sad  of  vase-collecting  spleen, 

House-furnisher  withal,  one  Thomas  hight. 
Than  ye  should  bear  one  stone  from  wrong*d  Athena*s  sits. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  ii. 


XIV. 

Where  was  thine  Mg^B,  Pallas !  that  appall'd 
Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way?* 
Whore  Peleus*  son  ?  whom  Hell  in  vain  inthrall*d, 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array ! 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more, 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey? 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  before. 


XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fiur  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o*er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  b^t  behooved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Cursed  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved. 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr'd ! 

XVI. 
But  where  is  Harold?  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o*er  the  wave? 
Little  reck*d  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved-one  now  in  feigu'd  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave. 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  passed  to  other  climes: 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 


XVII. 

He  that  has  sailM  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeze  is  fair  as  breeze  may  boi 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  oVr  the  bow. 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight, 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now. 
So  gayly  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 


XVIII. 

And  oh,  the  little  wariike  worid  within ! 
The  well -reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy,* 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  maun'd  on  high : 
Hark,  to  the  Boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry  ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glides ; 
Or  schoolboy  Midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides, 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 


Or  will  the  gentle  Dilettanti  crew 
Now  delegate  the  task  to  digging  Gell, 
That  mighty  limner  of  a  birds'-eye  view, 
How  like  to  Nature  let  his  volumes  tell : 
Who  can  with  him  the  folio's  limits  swell 
With  all  the  Author  saw,  or  said  he  saw? 
Who  can  toi>ographize  or  delve  so  well  ? 
No  boaster  ne,  nor  impudent  and  raw, 
His  pencil,  pen,  and  shade,  alike  without  a  flaw."] 

»  According  o  Zosimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  frightened 
Alaric  from  the  Acropolis ;  but  others  relate  that  the  Gothic 


XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain. 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  Lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks, 
Silont  and  fear'd  by  all — ^not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  Fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stem,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve.* 

XX. 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale ! 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pcnnant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  eare,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  on  sluggidi  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze ! 
What  leagues  are  lost,  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas. 
The  flapping  Miil  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these! 

XXI. 

The  moon  is  up ;  by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve ! 
Long  streams  of  li^t  o'er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  beUeve : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love  ;* 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  featly  move. 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rove 


XXII. 

Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  steepy  shore ; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze ! 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  Maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaze : 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown. 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  frown. 
From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

XXIIL 

*Tis  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  bafiled  zeal. 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend.* 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend, 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy? 
Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy !        [boy?* 
Ah!  happy  years!  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 


king  was  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  Scottish  peer.— See 
Chandler. 

3  To  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from  falling  on  deck 
during  action. 

>  ["  From  Discipline's  stem  law,"  Ac— MS.] 

*  f"  Plies  the  brisk  instrument  that  sailor's  love."— MS.] 

*  [♦♦  Bleeds  the  lone  heart,  once  boundless  in  its  zeal. 

And  friendless  now,  yet  dreams  it  had  a  friend.'  — 
MS.] 
'  ['  Ah !  happv  years !  I  would  I  were  once  more  a  boy.** 


CaITTO   II. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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XXIV. 

Tliiv  bending  o'er  the  veflsers  Isving  side, 
To  gaze  on  Dianas  wave-reflected  inhere, 
The  0oal  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 
And  flies  nnconscioos  o*er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear, 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possMs'd 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flailing  pang !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  att>eit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest 

XXV. 

To  sit  OD  rocks,  to  muse  o*er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
WHh  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  foM ; 
Akme  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold  [unroU'd. 

CsBverw  with  Nature's  channs,  and  view  her  eUxna 

XXVI. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tiied  denizen, 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  blesi ; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  an  that  flatter'd,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;  this,  this  is  solitude ! 

XXVII. 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite, 
Sodi  as  on  lonely  Athoe  may  be  seen,' 
Watchmg  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 
Which  kK»ks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene, 
Hi  a .  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been 
WiL  wistful  linger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
llien  slowly  tear  him  from  the  witching  scene. 
Sigh  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
Tlien  turn  to  hate  a  worid  he  had  almost  forgot 

XXVIII. 
Pass  we  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
Oft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
Pan  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
Afid  each  well  known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind ; 
Pas  we  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
Coofj  '  in  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
The  fool,  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind. 
As  breezes  rise  and  fall  and  billows  swell, 
TSi  on  some  jocund  mom — lo,  land !  and  all  is  weU. 


>  [One  of  Lord  Byron's  chief  delights  was,  as  he  himself 
MMiet  in  one  of  his  ioomaUi,  after  bathing  in  some  retired 
•pot,  to  seat  hinvseli  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  there 
retnain  for  hours,  gazing  upon  the  sky  and  the  waters.  "  He 
U^  Jie  life,"  says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  **  as  he  wrote  the 
itrmms,  of  a  true  poet.  He  could  sleep,  and  very  frequently 
did  slepp.  wrapped  up  in  hi  9  rough  great-coat,  on  the  hard 
ba«rd»  of  a  deck,  while  the  winds  nna  the  waves  were  roar- 
feg  round  him  on  every  side,  and  could  subsist  on  a  crust 
sad  a  i^Mss  of  water.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  me, 
tku  he  who  is  a  coxcomb  in  his  manners,  ana  artificial  hi 
k»  habits  of  life,  could  write  good  poetry.'*] 

*  Ooza  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso.  ['*  The 
■Jentity  of  the  habitation  assisped  by  poets  to  the  nymph 
Calypso,  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  variety  of 
oomoD.  Some  place  it  at  Malta,  and  some  at  Ooza.**— 
Hoare's  Classical  Tour.] 

*  [For  an  account  of  this  accomplished  but  eccentric  lady, 


XXIX. 

But  not  in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isles,' 

The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 

There  for  the  weary  still  a  haven  smiles. 

Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  weep, 

.   And  o'er  her  c]ifl&  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride  : 
Here,  too,  his  boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stem  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 

While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph -queen  doubly 
sighU 

XXX. 
Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware  \ 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  mayst  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wa3rward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  checked  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  wordiless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 

Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXL 

Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look'd,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought, 
Save  Admiration  glancing  harmless  by : 
Love  kept  aloof,  idbeit  not  far  remote. 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught. 
But  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more. 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  ur^ed  him  to  adore. 
Well  deem'd  the  little  God  his  ancient  sway  was  o'er. 

XXXIL 

Fair  Florence*  foimd,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze. 
One  who,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw. 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gaze, 
Which  others  hail'd  with  real  or  mimic  awe. 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their  law ; 
All  that  gay  Beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  feh,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames. 
Which,  though   sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely 
anger  dames. 

XXXIIL 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble  heart, 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride, 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler^s  art,* 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide  f 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  tum'd  aside. 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doted  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 


whose  acquaintance  the  poet  formed  at  Malta,  see  Miscel- 
laneous Poems,  September,  1809,  "  To  Florence."  "  In  one 
so  imaginctive  as  Lord  Byron,  who,  while  he  infused  so 
much  of  his  life  into  his  poetry,  mingled  also  not  a  little  of 
poetrr  with  his  life,  it  is  difficult,"  says  Moore,  "  in  unravel-   ; 
ling  the  texture  of  his  feelings,  to  distinguish  at  all  times  be- 
tween the  fanciful  and  the  real.    His  description  Aerr,  for   ] 
instance,  of  the  unmoved  and  •  loveless  heart,'  with  which   i 
he  contemplated  even  the  charms  of  this  attractive  person, 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  statements  in  manv  of  his 
letters ;  and,  above  all,  with  one  of  the  most  ^racciul  of  his 
lesser  poems,  addressed  to  this  same  lady,  during  a  thunder- 
storm on  his  road  to  Zitza."j 

*  [Against  this  line  it  is  sufficient  to  set  the  poet's  own 
declaration,  in  1821 :— "  I  am  not  a  Joseph,  nor  a  Scipio,  but 
1  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  seduced  anv 
woman."] 

•  ["  We  have  here  another  instance  of  his  propensity  to 
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XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  poBsesB*d7 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol's  eyes ; 
But  not  too  hunu>ly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes ; 
Disguise  ev*n  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise ; 
Brisk  Confidence'  still  best  with  woman  copes ; 
Pique  her  and  sooth  iu  turn,  soon  Passion  crowns  thy 
hopes. 

XXXV. 

'Tis  an  old  lesson ;  Time  approves  it  tme. 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honor  lost. 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  Passion !  these . 
If,  kiudly  cruel,  eariy  Hope  is  crossed, 
Still  to  the  last  it  raukles,  a  disease. 
Not  to  be  cured  when  Love  itself  forgets  to  pli 


XXXVI. 

Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  ray  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread, 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  Sadness,  not  by  Fiction,  led — 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  itd  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared. 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought : 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught 

XXXVII. 
Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild ; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 
Her  never-weau'd,  though  not  her  favor'd  child. 
Oh !  she  is  fairest  iu  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  day  or  uight  she  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  mark* d  her  wheu  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best  in 
wrath. 

XXXVIIL 

Land  of  Albania !  where  Iskander  rose, 
Thome  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he  his  namesake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise : 
Laud  of  Albania !'  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men ! 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  palf   rrescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city's  ken 


j   self-raisrepreseutation.     However  great  might  have  been 
the  irregulHrities  of  bis  college  life,  such  phrases  as  *  the 

I  spoiler's  art,'  and  '  spreading  snares,*  were  in  no  wise  ap* 

'   plicable  to  Uiem."— Moobk.J 

•  [*•  Brisk  Impudence,**  Ac— MS.] 
s  See  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [B.] 
a  Ithaoa.— ["  Sept.  94th,**  says  Mr.  Hobboose.  **  we  were 
in  the  channel,  with  Ithaca,  then  in  the  hands  ot  the  French, 
to  the  west  of  us.  We  were  close  to  it,  and  saw  a  few  shrubs 
on  a  brown  heathy  land,  two  little  towns  in  the  hills,  scat- 
tered among  trees,  and  a  windmill  or  two,  with  a  tower  on 
the  heignts.  That  Ithaca  was  not  very  strongly  garrisoned, 
vou  will  easily  believe,  when  I  tell,  that  a  month  afterwards, 
wiien  the  Ionian  Islands  were  invested  by  a  British  squadron, 
it  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  sergeant  and  seven 


XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  saii'd,  and  passM  the  barren  spot. 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave  ;• 
And  onward  viewM  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian^s  grave. 
Dark  Sappho !  could  not  verse  inmnortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  7 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyi'^v 
That  only  Heaven  to  which  Earth's  children  may 
aspire. 

XL. 
'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar  ;^ 
A  spot  he  k>ng*d  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mwk  the  scenes  of  vanished  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar  f 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight,     f wight 
But  loathed  the  brave's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at  mactial 

XLL 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  wo. 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love, 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watch'd  the  billows*  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
fiont^ 

XLIL 

Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills. 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise  ;  and,  as  the  clonds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer: 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear,  [year. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing 

XLIIL 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adien ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  wiore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view: 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants  were  fe^ ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet : 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet,   [heat 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  summer's 


men."  For  a  very  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ulysses  in  1816,  see  William8*8  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  497.] 
4  Leucadia,  now  Santa  Maura.  From  the  promontory  (the 
Lovers  Le^)  Si^ipho  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself.—  I 
[**  Sept.  38th,  we  doubled  the  promontory  of  Santa  Maura,  I 
and  saw  the  precipice  which  the  fate  of  Sappho,  the  poetry 
of  Ovid,  and  the  rocks  so  formidable  to  the  ancient  man- 
ners, have  made  forever  memorable." — Hobhousb.1  > 

*  Actium  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention.    The   i 
battle  of  Lepanto,  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but  less   ' 
known,  was  fouffht  in  the  Gulf  of  Patras.    Here'  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

•  (*'  And  roused  him  more  from  thought  than  he  was  wont, 

While  Pleasure  almost  seem'd  to  smooth  his  plaeia 
front."— MS.] 


Curro  n. 
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XUV 
Here  the  red  cron,  for  still  the  cnm  ie  here, 
Though  saiUj  scoff'd  at  by  the  ctrcanicieed, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamperM  priesthood  dear ; 
Chnichman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foo!  Superstition !  howsoever  disguised, 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  crow. 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized, 
Then  saceidota]  gain,  but  general  loss ! 
Who  from  tmo  wonhip's  gold  can  separate  thy  dress  ? 

XLV. 
Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  R^an  chief  and  Asian  king* 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Casar's  trophies  rose  !* 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withering ; 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes  ! 
God  !  was  thy  globe  ordain'dfor  such  to  win  and  lose  ? 

XLVL 
From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 
Ev'u  to  the  centre  of  lUyria's  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass*d  o*er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales ; 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ;  nor  can  fair  Tempo  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fails, 
Though  clasac  ground  and  consecrated  most. 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering 


XLVII. 

He  pasi'd  bleak  Pindus,  Achemsia's  lake,* 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  <mwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania*s  chief,*  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law  ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold : 
Tet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hori  thmr  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gokL* 

1  It  is  said,  that,  on  the  dav  prerioas  to  the  battle  of 

ArtinTn.  Antony  had  thirteen  Kings  at  his  levee.— ["  To- 
)  day/*  (Nor.  12,)  **  I  taw  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Actium, 

aear  which  Antony  lost  the  worid,  in  a  small  bay.  where 
'  two  frigates  could  hardly  manoeuvre :  a  broken  wall  is  the 

sole  remnant.    On  another  part  of  the  gulf  stand  the  ruins 
1  of  Nkxipolis,  built  by  Augustus,  in  honor  of  his  victory.**— 
•  Lmd  Byrvm  to  his  Mother,  1809.] 
I     «  Nicopolis,  whose  ruins  are  most  extensive,  is  at  some 

distance  from  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippodrome 

sorriTes  in  a  few  fra^ents.    These  ruins  are  Uurge  masses 
,  of  brickwork,  the  bncks  of  which  are  joined  by  interstices 

of  mortar,  as  large  as  the  bricks  themselves,  and  equally 

donble. 

*  According  to  Pooqueville,  the  lake  of  Tanina :  but  Pou- 
'  queriUe  is  always  out. 

*  The  celebrated  AU  Pacha.    Of  this  extraordinary  man 
I  there  is  an  mcorrect  account  in  Poaquerille's  Travels.— f"  I 
I  left  Malta  m  the  Spider  brig-of>war,  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, and  arrived  v\  eight  days  at  Prevesa.    I  thence  have 
trarersed  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Albania,  on  m  visit 

I  to  the  Pacha,  as  far  as  Tcpaleen,  his  highness*s  country 
asbce,  where  I  sUyed  three  days.    The  name  of  the  Pacha 

I  b  Ali«  and  he  is  considered  a  man  of  the  first  abilities :  he 

j  nvems  the  whole  of  Albania,  (the  ancient  Uljrricum,) 
Xomis,  and  part  of  Macedonia.**— B.  to  his  Mother.^ 
•five  thousand  Suliotcs,  among  the  rocks  and  in  the 

I  castle  of  S*ili,  withstood  thirty  thousand  Albanians  for 
sifhteen  years  ;  the  castle  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery.    In 

,  His  oouest  there  were  several  acu  performed  not  un- 

)  «o^7  rf  •}••  better  days  of  Greece. 

*  Ta^j  coBvent  and  village  of  Zitxa  are  four  hours*  journey 


j     •Ta^ 


XLVIIL 

Monastic  Zitza  !*  from  thy  shady  brow. 
Thou  small,  but  favor'd  spot  of  holy  ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below. 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound, 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole : 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  vdumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  yet  please 
the  souL 

xux. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still. 
Might  well  itself  be  deem'd  of  dignity. 
The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high : 
Here  dwells  the  caloyer,^  nor  rude  is  he. 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
Is  welcome  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  nee 
From  hence,  if  he  delight  kind  Nature's  sheen  .o  see. 


Here  in  the  sultriest  season  let  him  rest. 
Fresh  is  the  greeu  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
Here  winds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
From  heaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  brMae : 
The  plain  is  far  beneath— oh  !  let  him  seill 
Pure  pleasure  while  he  can  ;  the  scorching  ray 
Here  pierceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
Then  let  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
And  gaze,  untired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve  away. 

LI. 
Dusky  and  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre," 
Chimasra's  alps  extend  from  left  to  right : 
Beneath,  a  living  valley  seems  to  stir ;  [fir 

Flocks  play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain- 
Nodding  above ,  behold  i)lack  Acheron  I* 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
Pluto !  if  this  be  hell  I  look  upon,  [none.  *" 

Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 


from  Joannina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalick.  In 
the  valley  the  river  Kalamas  (once  the  Acheron)  flows,  and, 
not  far  from  Zitza^  forms  a  fine  cataract.  The  situation  Is 
perhani  the  finest  m  Greece,  though  the  approach  to  Del- 
vinachi  and  parts  of  Acamania  and  ^Etolia  may  contest  the 
palm.  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and.  in  Attica,  even  Cape  Ck>lon- 
na  and  Port  Raphti,  are  very  inferior ;  as  also  every  scene 
in  Ionia,  or  theTroud :  I  am  almost  inclined  to  add  the  ap- 
proach  to  Constantinople  ;  but,  from  the  different  features 
of  the  last,  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made,  f  **  Zitza," 
says  the  poet's  companion,  *'  is  a  village  inhabited  ^t7reek 
peasants.  Perhaps  there  Is  not  in  the  world  a  more  romantic 

E respect  than  that  which  is  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the 
ill.  The  foreground  is  a  gentle  declivity,  terminating  on 
every  side  in  an  extensive  landscape  of  green  hills  and  dale, 
enriched  with  vineyards,  and  dotted  with  frequent  flocks."] 
'  The  Greek  monks  are  so  called.— [«*  We  went  into  the 
monastery,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  *'  alter  some  parley  with 
one  of  the  monks,  through  a  small  door  plated  with  iron,  on 
which  the  marks  of  violence  were  very  apparent,  and  which, 
before  the  country  had  been  tranquillized  under  the  power- 
ful government  of  All,  had  been  battered  in  vain  oy  the 
troops  of  robbers  then,  by  turns,  infesting  every  district. 
The  prior,  an  humble,  meek-mannered  man,  entertained  us 
in  a  warm  chamber  with  grapes,  and  a  pleasant  white  wine, 
not  trodden  out,  as  he  told  us,  by  the  feet,  but  pressed  from 
the  grape  by  the  hand  ;  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with 
every  thing  about  us.  that  we  agreed  to  lodge  with  him  oa 
our  return  from  the  Vixier."] 

*  The  Chimariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  volcanic 

•  Now  called  Kalamas. 

»•  t"  Keep  heaven  for  better  souls,  my  shade,**  dec.— MS.] 
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LII. 

Ne  city'n  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  thou^  not  remote, 

j       Veil'd  by  the  Bcreen  of  hills :  here  men  are  few, 
Scanty  the  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
But«  peering  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
Browpeth ;  and,  pensive  o*er  his  scatterd  flock, 
The  little  shepherd  in  his  white  capote* 

I       Doth  lean  his  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
Or  in  his  cave  awaits  the  tempesrs  short-lived  shock. 

LIII. 

Oh  !  where,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine? 
What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's  shrins  ? 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke? 
Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink  beneath 
the  stroke ! 

LIV. 

Epinw*  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  fail ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ev^  Spring  yclad  in  grassy  die : 
Ev'u  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse, 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high. 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance,  [trance. 
Or  with   the  moonbeam  sleep  in  midnight's  solenm 

LV. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,* 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by  ;• 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet. 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  wiu<Sng  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky. 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'eriook  the  stream ;  and  drawing  nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men  [glen.* 

Swelling  the  breexe  that  sigh'd  along  the  lengthening 

LVL 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  Harem's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaimed  his  high  estate. 

1  Albanese  cloak. 

«  Anciently  Mount  Tomarus. 

>  The  river  Laos  was  full  at  the  time  the  author  passed 
it ;  and,  immediately  above  Tepaleen,  was  to  the  eye  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Westramsler :  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller.  In  the  summer  it 
must  be  much  narrower.  It  cerlainly  is  the  finest  river  in 
the  Levant ;  neither  Achelous^  Alpheus,  Acheron,  Seaman- 
der,  nor  Cayster,  approached  it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

« f"  Ali  Pacha,  hearing  that  an  Englishman  of  rank  was  in 
his  dominions,  left  orders,  in  Yanina,  with  the  commandant, 
to  provide  a  house,  and  supoly  me  with  every  kind  of  neces- 
sary gratis.  I  rode  out  on  the  nzier's  horses,  and  saw  the 
palaces  of  himself  and  grandsons.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
fimgular  scene  on  entering  Tepaleen,  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 
' Oct .  1 1 , )  OS  the  sun  was  going  down.  It  brought  to  my  mind 
(with  some  change  of  drras,  however)  Scott's  description  of 
Braiiksome  Castle  in  his  Lay,  and  the  feudal  system.  The 
AibaniaiLS  in  their  dresses ;  (the  most  magnijicent  in  the 
world,  consisting  of  a  long  white  kilt,  gold-worked  cloak, 
crunson  velvet  gold-laced  jacket  and  waistcoat,  silver- 
mounted  pistols  and  daggers  ;)  the  Tartars,  with  their  hieh 
caps ;  the  Turks  m  their  vast  pelisses  and  turbos ;  the 
soldiers  and  black  slaves  with  the  horses,  the  former  in 


Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court, 
Slaves,  eimuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort  t 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  iMort 

LVIL 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store. 
Circled  the  wide-eitendiug  court  below ; 
Above,  strange  groups  adom'd  the  corridore  ; 
And  ofitimes  through  the  area's  echoing  door. 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar  sporr'd  his  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  iu  their  many-hued  array,      [of  day. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the  dose 

LVIII. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirUed  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl -girt  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see : 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon  ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive  ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek  ; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son  ; 
The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  q>eak, 
Master  of  all  aroimd,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  miz'd  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round  ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  gtoopa. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  foond ; 
Here  the  Albaniau  proudly  treads  the  ground  ; 
Half-whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate  ; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Muezzin's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
«  There  is  no  god  but  God ! — to  prayer — ^lo !  God  is 
great  ?*• 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast' 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain : 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past. 
Revel  and  feast  assimied  the  rule  again  : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within ; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain, 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 


groups,  in  an  immense  large  open  gallery  in  front  of  the 
palace,  the  latter  placed  in  a  kind  of  cloister  below  it ;  two 
hundred  steeds  ready  caparisoned  to  move  in  a  moment ; 
couriers  enterinRor  passing  out  with  dispatches ;  the  kettle- 
drums beating ;  boys  c.illing  the  hour  from  the  minaret  of 
the  mosque  ;— altogether,  with  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  building  itself,  formed  a  new  and  delightrul  spectacle 
to  a  strai  ger.  1  was  conducted  to  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment, and  my  health  inquired  after  by  the  vizier's  secretary^ 
•  i.  la  mode  Turque.' "— i^.  Letterg.} 

»  ["  On  our  arrival  at  Tepaleen,  we  were  lodged  in  the 
palace.  During  the  night,  we  were  disturbed  by  the  per- 
petual carousal  which  seemed  to  be  kept  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  by  the  drum,  and  the  voice  of  the  *  Muezzin,*  or  cnnUler, 
calling  the  Turks  to  prayers  from  the  minaret  or  the  mosek 
attached  to  the  palace.  The  chanter  was  a  boy,  and  he  san^  I 
out  his  hymn  in  a  sort  of  loud  melancholy  recitative.  He 
, : .1 —  .u .  _r  -\QgQ  fg^  words : 

is  no  god  but 
.     .  prayer;  come 

to  the  asylum  of  salvation ;  great  God !  there  is  no  god  but 

God  !*  "— HOBHOUSK.J 

•  ["  We  were  a  little  unfortunate  in  the  time  we  chose  for 
travelling,  for  it  was  during  the  Ramazan,  or  Turkish  Lent, 
which  feu  this  year  in  October,  and  was  hailed  at  the  rising 


Canto  ii. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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LSI. 
Here  woman's  Toice  is  nevw  hea«d :  apart, 
And  mcMJce  pennitted,  gaarded,  veil'd,  to  mcnre. 
She  yields  to  one  her  penon  and  her  heart, 
Tanied  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  roTO ; 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
I       Aud  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares. 
Blest  cares !  all  other  feelings  far  above .' 
Heraelf  more  sweetly  rears  Uie  babe  she  bean. 
Who  never  quits  the  broast,  no  meaner  passion  shaies. 

LXIL 

In  maiUe-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  babbtittg  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Au  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes :' 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  Gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Aloog  that  aged  venerable  face. 
The  d^ds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 

LXIII. 
It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
III  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth :" 
Ixjve  conquers  age— so  Hafiz  ham  averrM, 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  ruth, 
Bceeeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth : 
Bkiod  foHows  Uood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span. 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began.* 

LXIV. 
Ilfid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 
And  gaxed  around  on  Moeiem  luxury,^ 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Wealth  and  Wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  Grandeur  from  the  city's  noise : 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  Peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys, 
And  Pleasure,  leagued  with  Pomp,  the  zest  of  both 
destroys. 


of  the  new  moon,  on  the  erening  of  the  8th»  by  every  demon- 
■truion  of  jojr :  but  although,  during  this  moath,  tne  strict- 
est absttaence  is  observed  m  the  daytime,  yet  with  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  the  feasting  commences ;  then  is  the  time 
for  paying  and  receiving  visits,  and  for  the  amusements  of 
Turlcey,  puppet-shows,  jugglers,  dancers,  and  story-tellers.** 
— QosaoDsi.] 

>  t"  On  the  1 3th,  I  was  introduced  to  Ali  Pacha.  I  was 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  staff  uniform,  with  a  very  magnifi- 
eeu  ^vre,  Itc.  The  vizier  received  mo  in  a  large  room 
paved  with  marble  ;  a  fountain  was  plasring  in  the  centre  ; 
tbe  apartment  was  surrounded  by  scarlet  ottomans.  He  re- 
caved  me  slanding,  a  wonderful  compliment  from  a  Mus- 
nUmao,  and  made  me  sit  down  on  his  riffht  hand.  His  first 
mesukm  was,  why,  at  so  early  an  age,  I  left  mj  country  ? 
He  then  said,  the  English  minister.  Captain  Leake,  had 
toid  him  I  was  of  a  great  family,  and  desired  his  respects  to 
my  QoUier ;  which  1  now,  in  the  name  of  Ali  Pacha,  pre- 
seat  to  you.  He  said  he  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth, 
bjeaose  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  little  white 
fcasifw.  He  told  roe  x>  consider  him  as  a  lather  whilst  I  was 
S  Turkey,  and  said  he  looked  on  me  as  his  own  son.  In- 
oeed.  he  treated  me  like  a  child,  sending  me  almonds  and 
stffared  sbertiek  fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day. 
1  tacD,  after  coffee  and  pipes,  retired.*'— if.  to  kis  Mother.] 
'i"  BelighU  to  mingle  with  the  lip  of  youth."— MS.] 
{Mr.  Hobbouse  describes  the  vizier  as  '^a  short  man,  about 
fve  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  very  fat ;  possessing  a 
very  pleasing  face,  fair  and  round,  with  blue  quick  eyes,  not 
at  all  settled  mto  a  Turkish  gravity.**  Dr.  Holland  happily 
eoBBparet  the  spirit  which  lurked  imder  All's  usual  exterior. 


LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  7 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship  sure, 
When  Gratitude  or  Valor  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower. 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendor  and  success ; 
And  after  viewed  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victun  of  distress ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  press : 
But  these  did  welter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  him  less. 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof* — 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the 
proof! 

LXVIL 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  baik 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suh's  ^aggy  shore. 
When  all  around  was  desdate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more ; 
Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  agam  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

LXVIII. 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand. 
Led  them  o*er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp. 
Kinder  than  poUsh'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments 

damp, 
And  iill'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp. 
And  spread  their  fare ;  though  homely,  all  they  had : 
Such  conduct  bean  Philanmropy's  rare  stamps 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  sooth  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 


to  "  the  fire  of  a  stove,  buminff  fiercely  under  a  smooth  and 
polished  surface.'*  When  the  aoctor  returned  from  Albania, 
in  1813,  he  brought  a  letter  from  the  Pacha  to  Lord  Byron. 
"  It  is,"  says  the  poet,  "  in  Latin,  and  begins  *  ExceUentis- 
sime,  neenon  Carissime,*  and  ends  about  a  gun  he  wants 
made  for  him.  He  tells  me  that,  last  spring,  he  took  a  town, 
a  hostile  town,  where,  forty-two  years  ago,  his  mother  and 
sisters  were  treated  as  Miss  Cunegunde  was  by  the  Bulga- 
rian cavalry.  He  takes  the  town,  selects  all  the  survivors 
of  the  exploit— children,  grand-children,  <cc.,  to  the  tune  of 
six  hundred,  and  has  them  shot  before  his  face.  So  much 
for  *  dearest  friend.'  "] 

*  [The  fate  of  Ali  v,na  precisely  such  as  the  poet  antici- 
pated. For  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  assassination, 
m  February,  1823,  see  Walsh's  Journey.  His  liead  was  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  exhibited  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio. 
As  the  name  or  Ali  liad  made  a  considerable  noise  in  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  his  negotiations  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  these  stanzas  of  Lord 
Byron,  a  merchant  of  Constantinople  thought  it  would  be 
no  baa  speculation  to  purchase  the  nead  and  consirn  it  to  a 
London  showman ;  but  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the 
piety  of  an  old  servant  of  the  Pacha,  who  bribed  the  execu^ 
tioner  viith  a  higher  price,  and  bestowed  decent  sepuUurs 
on  the  relic] 

*  [*<  Childe  Harold  with  the  chief  held  colloquy. 

Yet  what  they  spake  it  boots  not  to  repeat : 
Converse  may  little  charm  strange  ear  or  eve , 
Albeit  he  rested  on  that  spacious  seat 
Of  Moslem  luxury,"  fcc.— MS.] 

*  Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  CorawalL 
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Canto  ii. 


LXIX. 

It  came  to  pan,  that  when  he  did  addrets 
Himflelf  to  quit  at  leugth  this  mountain-land. 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egreas, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acamania's  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  seasoned,  and  with  labore  tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous*  tide, 
And  from  his  further  bank  £tolia*B  wolds  eqned. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hilPs  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o*er  the  ^m  bay's  breast. 
As  winds  come  whispering  lightly  from  the  west, 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep*s  serene : — 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest ; 
Nor  did  |ie  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene,  [glean. 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  Night's  soft  presence 

LXXL 

On  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly  blazed, 
The  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast,* 
And  he  that  unawares  had  there  ygazed 
With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast ; 
For  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  was  past, 
The  native  revels  of  the  troop  began  ; 
Each  Palikai*  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 
And  bounding  hand  in  hand,  man  link'd  to  man. 

Yelling  their  uncouth  dirge,  long  daunced  the  kirtled 
clan.' 

LXXIL 
Childe  Harold  at  a  little  distance  stood. 
And  view'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelry, 
Nor  hated  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
In  sooth,  it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  gleo ; 
And,  as  the  flames  along  their  faces  gleam'd. 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free. 
The  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  stream'd, 

While  thus  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 
scream'd  :*— 

1. 

Tamboukgi  !  Tambourgi  !*  thy  lamm  afar 

Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 

All  the  nns  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 

Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  .** 


1  The  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  others. 

s  Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person 
from  HaXtKapt^  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak  Romaic :  It  means,  proper- 
ly, "a  lad." 

» [The  following  is  Mr.  Hobjcase's  animatei  descriptioi 
of  this  scene:—**  In  the  evening  the  gates  y^€..}  secured 
and  preparations  were  mode  for  feeding  our  Albanians.    A 

Scat  was  killed  and  roasted  whole,  and  four  fires  were  kin- 
led  in  the* yard,  round  which  the  soldiers  seated  them- 
selves in  parties.  After  eating  and  drinking,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  assembled  rouna  the  largest  of  the  fires,  and, 
whilst  ourselves  and  the  elders  of  the  party  were  seated  on 
the  ground,  danced  round  the  blaze,  to  their  own  songs, 
with  astonishing  energy.  All  their  songs  were  relations  of 
some  robbing  exploits.  One  of  them,  which  detained  them 
more  than  an  hour,  began  thus :— '  >Vhen  we  set  out  from 
Parga,  there  were  sixty  of  us :'  then  came  the  burden  of 
the  verse,— 

'  Robbers  all  at  Parga ! 

Robbers  all  at  Parga  !* 

*  KXc^rcif  Tore  JJapya  ' 

KXtfrtts  rort  TlapY"^  '* 

and  as  they  roared  out  this  stave,  they  whirled  round  the 

Ire,  dropped,  and  rebounded  from  their  knees,  and  again 


3. 

Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 

In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 

To  the  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flocrk. 

And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rock. 

3. 
Shall  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
The  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live  ? 
Let  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  ? 

4 
Macedonia  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
For  a  time  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase : 
But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
The  sabre  is  sheath'd  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

5. 
Then  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves. 
And  teach  *he  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves. 
Shall  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar. 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 
I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply. 
My  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy ; 
Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long  flowing  hmir. 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  sh^  tear. 

7. 
I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth. 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  sooth ; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  the  many-toned  lyre. 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 
Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,^ 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer'd,  the  conquerors*  yell ; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared, 
The  wealthy  we  slaughter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 
I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear ; 
He  neither  nnist  know  who  would  serve  the  Vizier : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  Crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  the  yellow-hair'd'  Giaours*  view  his  hone-taiP 
with  dread,  fbanks. 

When  his  Delhis*'  come  dashing  in  blood  o^er  the 
How  few  diall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks ! 

wnirled  round,  as  the  chorus  was  again  repeated.  The 
ripplmg  of  the  waves  upon  the  pebbly  margin  where  we 
were  seated,  filled  up  the  pauses  of  the  song  with  a  mdder, 
and  not  more  monotonous  music.  The  night  was  very 
dark ;  but,  by  the  flashes  of  the  fires,  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  woods,  tlie  rocks,  and  the  lake,  which,  together  with 
the  wild  appearance  of  the  dancers,  presented  us  with  a 
scene  that  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  in  the  hands  of 
» jch  an  artist  as  the  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 
As  we  were  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Albamans, 
it  did  not  at  all  diminish  our  pleasure  to  know,  that  every 
one  of  our  g;uard  had  been  robbers,  and  some  of  them  a 
verv  short  time  before.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  we 
had  retired  to  our  room,  at  which  time  the  Albanians,  wrap- 
ping themselves  up  in  their  capotes,  went  to  sleep  round 
the  fires."] 

«  [For  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Amaout  dialect  q$ 
the  lUyric,  see  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Note  [C.]] 

»  Drummer. 

•  These  stanzas  are  partly  taken  from  different  Albanese 
songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  out  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

"*  It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 

•  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  Russians. 

•  Infidel. 

»  The  insignia  of  a  Pacha. 

>'  Horsemen,  aptwering  to  our  forlorn  hope. 
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11. 
Selictar!'  nnflheath  then  our  chiers  scimitar: 
Tambonrgi !  thy  lanim  f^vee  promise  of  war. 
Ye  moantains,  that  see  ns  descend  to  the  shore, 
Shan  Tiew  us  as  Tictors,  or  view  us  no  more ! 


LXXIII. 
Fair  Greece !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  !* 
Immortal,  though  no  more  ;  though  fallen,  great ! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scattered  children  forth, 
And  long  accustomed  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
Hie  hopeless  warriors  of  a  Tvilliug  doom, 
In  Ueak  Thermopylie's  sepulchral  strait — 
Ob !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  7 


LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  Freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow* 
llioa  sat*st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Cooldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand, 
FVom  birth  till  death   enslaved;   in  word,  in  deed, 
unmanned. 

LXXV. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye. 
Who  but  wonld  deem  their  bosoms  bnmM  anew 
With  thy  nnquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty ! 

.   And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  ni^ 
That  gives  them  back  their  fathers*  hontage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage,  [paff^ 

Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mournful 


LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  friee  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  7 
1^ their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 
Will  Gau)  or  Muscovite  redrass  ye  ?  no ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoileis  low. 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Hiy  glorious  day  is  o*er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 


I  Sword-bearer. 

t  See  some  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Greece  and 
.  Turkey  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Canto,  Notes  [D1  and  [E.] 
'      *  Phyle,  which  commands  a  beautiftil  riew  of  Athens,  has 
ftUl  coosidemble  remains ;  it  was  seized  by  Thrasybulus, 
jverious  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 

*  When  taken  bv  the  Latins,  and  retauied  for  several  years. 

*  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  the 
Wahabees,  a  sect  yearly  increasing. 

*  [Of  €k>nstaDtmople  Lord  Byron  says,—"  I  have  seen  the 
^  mins  o(  Athens,  of  Ephesus,  and  Delphi ;  I  have  traversed 

great  part  of  Turkev,  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 

snme  of  Asia ;  but  I  never  beheld  a  work  of  nature  or  art 
I  which  yielded  an  impression  like  the  prospect  on  each  side, 

from  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Hom-^j 
'  {**  The  view  of  Constantinople,**  says  Mr.  Rose,  "  which 

sppeared  intersected  by  groves  of  cypress,  (for  such  is  the 
I  twct  of  its  great  tNirial-groonds  planted  with  these  trees,) 
'  its  gikled  domes  and  minaret«  reflecting  the  first  rays  of  the 
'  son ;  the  deep  bine  sea  '  in  which  it  vlassed  itself,'  and  that 


Lxxvn. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaonr  frt>m  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest ; 
And  the  Serai's  inipenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  ^nest  ;* 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophetV  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  neVr  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil, 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

LXXVIIL 

Yet  mark  their  mirth—- ere  lenten  days  begin. 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  Repentance  wear. 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all, 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXDL 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul  !*  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  ? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas  I  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain  !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng. 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  ofl  I've  seen  such  siglit,  nor  heard  such  song, 
As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thriU'd  the  Boephorus  along.^ 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  on  the  shore, 
Oft  Music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone. 
And  timely  echo'd  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan : 
The  Queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
'Twas,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave,       [lave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd  to  light  the  banks  they 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam, 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand. 
Or  gently  preas'd,  retum'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  Love !  young  Love !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band. 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will, 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  Life's  years  of  ill ! 


ssa  covered  with  beautiful  boats  and  barges  darting  in  every 


direction  in  perfect  silence,  amid  sea-fowl,  who  sat  at  rest 
upon  the  waters,  altogether  c^mveyed  such  an  impression 
as  I  had  never  received,  and  probably  never  shall  aoain  re- 
ceive, from  the  view  of  any  other  place."    The  following 
sonnet,  by  the  same  author,  has  been  so  often  quoted,  that, 
but  for  its  exquisite  beauty,  we  should  not  have  ventured  tn 
reprint  it  here  :— 
"  A  glorious  form  thy  shining  city  wore, 
'Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green. 
With  minaret  and  golden  dome  between. 
While  thy  sea  softly  kisc'd  its  grassy  shore : 
Darting  across  whose  blue  expanse  was  seen 
Of  sculptured  barques  and  gtiileys  many  a  score . 
Whence  noise  was  none  save  that  of  plashing  oar 
Nor  word  was  spoke,  to  break  the  calm  sere..e. 
Unheard  is  whisler'd  boatmairs  hail  or  joke ; 

Who,  mute  as  Sinbad's  man  of  copper,  rows. 
And  only  intermits  the  sturdy  stroke, 
When  fearless  gull  too  nieh  his  pinnace  goes 

I,  hardly  conscious  if  I  oream'd  or  woke, 
liark'd  that  strange  piece  of  action  and  repose.**] 


I 


3» 
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LXXXII. 

Bnt»  midst  the  throng  in  merry  maaqoerade, 
Lark  there  no  hearts  that  thmb  with  secret  pain, 
E2ven  through  the  closest  seannent  half  betray'd? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmoFB  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayword  thought  and  stem  disdain : 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  reyel  for  the  shiood ! 

LXXXIII. 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  OS  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  boudsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost. 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword : 
Ah !  Greece !  they  love  theo  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  LacedsBmon^s  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again. 
When  Athens*  children  are  with  hearts  endued, 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men. 
Then  mayst  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  yean  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state  ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendor  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate  7 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  wo, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men !  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow,* 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favorite  now ; 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth ; 


1  On  ir^ny  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Liakura,  the 
snow  never  is  e  'irely  melted,  notwithstanding  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer ;  but  I  never  saw  it  lie  on  ths  plains, 
even  in  winter. 

<  Of  Mount  Pentelicus,  from  whence  the  marble  was  dug 
that  constructed  the  public  edifices  of  Athens.  The  modem 
name  is  Mount  Menoeli.  An  immense  cave,  formed  by  the 
quarries,  still  remains,  and  will  till  the  end  of  time. 

>  In  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To 
the  antiquary  and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  observation  and  ?sign ;  to  the  philosopher, 
the  supposed  scene  of  some  oi  Plato^s  conversations  will 
not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  "Isles  that  crown  the 
^gean  deep ;"  but,  for  an  Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an 
additional  mterest,  as  the  actual  spot  of  Falconer's  Ship- 
wreck. Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten,  in  the  recollection 
of  Falconer  and  Campbell  :— 

''  Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep. 
The  seaman's  cry  was  neara  along  the  deep.*' 
This  temple  of  Minerva  may  be  seen  at  sea  from  a  great 
distance.  In  two  journeys  which  I  made,  and  one  voyage  to 
Cane  Colonna,  the  view  from  either  side,  by  land,  was  less 
sinking  than  the  approach  from  the  isles.  In  our  second 
land  excursion,  we  nad  a  narrow  escape  from  a  party  of 
Mainotes.  concealed  in  the  caverns  beneath.  We  were  told 
afterwaras,by  one  of  their  prisoners,  subseouentlicriuisomed, 
that  they  were  deterred  from  atucking  us  by  the  Sippearance 
of  my  two  Albanians :  conjecturing  very  sagaciously,  but 
fiuse^r,  that  we  bad  a  complete  guard  of  these  Arnaouts  at 


LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  monms 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  f 
Save  where  Tritonia's  air)'  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,*  and  gleams  abng  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  gray  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
lingering  like  me,  perdiance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh  **  Alas  !** 

LXXXVII. 

Tet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honey'd  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fbrtreas  builds, 
The  froebom  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair.^ 

LXXXVIIL 

Where'er  we  tread  *tis  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazinff  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

LXXXIX. 

The  sun,  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same ; 
Unchanged  m  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
Preserves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
The  Battle-field,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  swoM, 
As  on  the  mom  to  distant  Glory  dear. 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word  f 
Which  utter'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career. 


hand,  they  remained  stationary,  and  thus  saved  our  party, 
which  was  too  small  to  have  opposed  any  efiectual  resist- 
ance. Colonna  is  no  less  a  resort  of  painters  than  of  pirates ; 
there 

<*  The  hireling  artist  plants  his  paltry  desk, 
And  makes  degraded  nature  picturesque." 

(See  Hodgson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Ifcc.) 

But  there  Nature,  with  the  aid  of  Art,  has  done  that  for  her- 
self. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  engage  a  very  superior 
German  artist ;  and  hope  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
this  and  many  other  Levantine  scenes,  by  the  arrival  of  his 
performances. 
*  [The  following  passage  in  Harris's  Philosophical  In- 

auiries,  contains  the  pith  of  this  stanza :— **  Notwithstandinff 
tie  various  fortimes  of  Athens  as  a  city,  Attica  is  stiU 
£unous  for  olives,  and  Mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human 
institutions  perish,  bnt  Nature  is  permanent."  I  recollect 
having  once  pointed  out  this  coincidence  to  Lord  Byron, 
but  he  assured  me  that  he  had  never  even  seen  this  work 
of  Harris's.— MooRE.] 

A  "  Siste  Viator— beroa  calcas !"  was  the  epitkph  on  the 
famous  Count  Merci ;— what  then  must  be  our  feelmas  when 
standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two  hundred  (Greeks)  who 
fell  on  Marathon  t  The  principal  barrow  has  recently  been 
opened  by  Fauvel:  few  or  no  relics,  as  vases,  fcc.  were 
found  by  the  excavator.  The  plain  of  Marathon  was  offer 
ed  to  me  for  sale  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres, 
about  nine  hundred  pounds !  Alas !— "  Expende-^ouot  Ubra* 
in  duce  summo— inveaies !"— was  the  dust  of  MUtiades  worth 
no  more!  It  could  scarcely  have  fetched  less  if  sold  by 
weight. 
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XC. 

Hie  fl3^iiif  Mede,  his  flhafUcas  bn^en  bow  | 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  panoing  spear ; 
Moontaiui  abo^e.  Earth's,  Ocean's  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  front.  Destruction  in  the  rear ! 
Soch  was  the  scene — ^what  now  remaineth  here  7 
What  sacred  trophy  mariu  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  Freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
The  rifled  um,  the  violated  moond,  [around. 

Tlie  dust  thy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger!  spurns 

XCL 

Tet  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendor  past 
Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast. 
Hail  the  bright  clune  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  wine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  lame  the  youth  of  many  a  £ore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged  I  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore. 
As  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCII. 

Hie  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  aught  that's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
He  that  is  lonely,  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  ; 
But  he  whom  Sadness  sootheth  may  abide. 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
Or  gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died.* 

xcm. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pan  in  peace  along  the  ma^c  waste : 
Bat  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
De&ce  the  scenes,  already  how  defaced ! 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
Revere  tlie  remnants  nations  once  revered : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced, 
So  mayvt  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd. 
By  every  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd ! 

'  XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  iq  too  protracted  song 
Hast  sooth'd  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
T   <qich  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 


1  rrte  original  MS.  closes  with  this  stanza.  The  rest  was 
added  while  the  canto  was  passing  through  the  press.] 

*  [This  stanza  was  written  October  11, 1811 ;  upon  which 
day  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says—"  I  nave  been 
sgam  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have  lost  one  very  dear  to 
me  in  happier  times :  but  '  I  have  ahn  *st  forgot  the  taste 
of  rnef,'  and  '  supped  full  of  horrors,'  tiJ  I  have  become 
callous:  nor  hare  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event  which,  five 
yean  ago,  wtmld  have  twwed  down  my  head  to  the  earth. 
It  seems  as  though  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youth  the 
greatest  misery  of  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  I 
Mall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered.    Other 


HI  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise  ; 
Smce  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve. 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love. 

xcv. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affections  bound  to  me , 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  ! 
Nor  stay'd  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall 


Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  retum'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to 


XCVL 

Oh !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved ! 

How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  for  removed ! 

But  Tune  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last 

All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death !  thou 

hast; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend : 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  ufe  had  yet  to  lend. 

XCVII. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer, 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique  ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear, 
Or  raise  the  writhmg  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

XCVIII. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  7 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page. 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now.' 
Before  the  Chastener  hum^'y  let  be  bow, 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd : 
Roll  on,  vam  days !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  "Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd. 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  eariier  years  iJloy'd. 


men  can  always  take  refuge  in  their  families :  I  have  no 
resource  but  my  own  reflections,  and  they  present  no  pros- 
pect here  or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of 
survivmg  my  friends.    I  am  indeed  very  wretched,  and  vou 


Literature,  ^*  Lord  Byron  caimot  have  experienced  such 
keen  anguish  as  these  exquisite  allusions  to  what  older 
men  may  have  felt  seem  to  denote.**— •♦  I  fear  he  has," 
answereu  Matthias ;— **  he  could  not  otherwise  have  wr  t- 
ten  such  a  poem.**] 
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CHILDE   HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


•'  Afin  que  cette  application  vous  forf&t  de  penser  k  autre 
cliose ;  il  n'y  a  en  v6nt*  de  remdde  que  celui-la  et  le  temps.** 
—Lettre  du  Rot  de  Pnuse  i  D'AUmberty  Sept.  7,  1776. 


CANTO  THB   THIED. 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  motherV,  my  fair  child ! 
Ada  !*  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  ? 
When  last  I  saw  thv  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
Aud  then  we  parted, — ^not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awakmg  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not ;'  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye.' 

IL 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.*     Welcome  to  their  roar  I 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  whereso'er  it  lead ! 
Though  the  straui'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  gale,* 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

III. 
In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind  ; 
Again     "v^ize  the  theme,  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  Tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  aud  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 

Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a  flower  appears. 

IV. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion^oy,  or  pam. 
Perchance  my  heart  aud  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
Ar  i  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  V  Juld  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 


» fir  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter,  dated  Verona,  Novem- 
ber 6  1816,  Lord  Byron  says— "By  the  way,  Ada'e  name 
(Which  I  found  m  our  pedigree,  under  king  John's  reign)  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  sister  of  Charlemagne,  as  1 
reddc,  the  other  day,  in  a  book  treating  of  the  Rhrne.**] 

-  (Lord  Byron  quitted  England,  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  attended  by  Wilhain  Fletcher 
and  Robert  Rushton,  the  "  yeoman"  and  •*  page"  of  Cunto  I. ; 
his  physician,  Dr.  Polidon  ;  and  a  Swiss  valet.J 

1 1 '« could  grieve  or  glad  my  gazing  eye."— M&  1 

*  fin  the   "  Two  Noble   Kinsmen"  of  Beaumont   and 
Fletcher,  we  find  the  following  passage  :— 
♦'  Oh,  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honor, 
Uur  arms  again,  tuid/eel  ourjier^  hortet 
Like  proud  »ea$  under  us.** 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  a  judicious  transpo- 
sition of  the  comparison,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the 
more  definite  word  "waves"  for  "seas,"  Lord  Byron's 
clear  and  noble  thought  has  been  produced.— Moore.] 
» C"  And  the  rent  canvass  tattering."— MS.] 


Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling, 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  ^ng 
Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme 


He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  wo, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  th«  depths  of  life. 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knifn 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  ununpair'd,  tnougfa  old,  in  the  soul's  haimted  cell 

VI. 

Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I  ?     Nothing :  but  not  so  art  thou, 
Sold  of  my  thought !  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Miz'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth, 
And  feeling  still  with   thee  in  my  crushed   feelings* 
dearth. 

VII. 

Yet  roust  I  thmk  leas  wildly . — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  overwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame  : 
And  thus,  untaught  m  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poisou'd.     'Tis  too  late  ! 
Yet  am  I  changed  ;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  l^ar  what  time  cannot  abate, 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  Fate. 

VIII. 

Something  too  much  of  this : — but  now  'tis  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long  absent  Harold  reappears  at  last ; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fain  no  more  wotid  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds  which  kill  not,  but  iie'ei 
Yet  Time,  who  changes  all,  had  altered  him  [heal ; 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age  •*  years  steal 
Fu:e  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  lunb ; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  q)ackle8  near  the  brim. 


«  [The  first  and  second  cantos  of  *'  Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage" produced,  on  their  appearance  in  1812,  an  efiect 
upon  the  public,  at  least  eoual  to  any  work  which  has  ap- 
peared within  this  or  the  la^,  century,  and  placed  at  once 
upon  Lord  Byron's  head  the  garland  for  whiT'n  other  men  of 

fenius  have  toiled  long,  and  which  they  L  t  gained  late, 
[e  was  placed  pre-enunent  among  the  literary  men  of  his 
country  by  general  acclamation.  It  was  amidst  such  feelings 
of  sidini ration  that  he  entered  the  public  stage.  Everything 
in  his  maimer,  person,  and  conversation,  tended  to  maintain 
the  charm  which  his  genius  had  flung  around  him :  and  those 
admitted  to  lis  conversation,far  from  findmg  that  the  inspired 
poet  sunk  into  ordinary  mortality,  felt  themselves  attached 
to  him,  not  only  by  many  noble  qualities,  but  by  the  inlerest 
of  a  inyst«rious,  undefined,  and  almost  painful  curiosity.  A 
countenance  exquisitely  modelled  to  the  expression  of  fecl- 
mg  and  passion,  and  exhibiting  the  remarkable  contrast  of 
very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows  with  light  and  exprcisi'e  eyes, 
presented  to  the  physiognomist  the  most  mterestmg  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  his  art  The  predominating  expression  was 
that  of  deep  ard  habitual  thought,  which  gave  way  to  the 
most  rapid  pmy  of  features  when  he  eng;i«ed  in  interesting 
discussion  ;  so    lat  a  brother  poet  compared  them  to  tiM 


I 


J 


Uanfo  hi. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


IX. 

His  had  been  quaffed  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wofmwoqd ;  but  he  fiU'd  agaiu, 
And  firom  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vaui . 
Still  round  hinc  clung  inyisibly  a  chain 
Which  gallM  fotever,  fettering  though  unseen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with  pam. 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen, 

EZnteiing  with  every  step  he  took  throu^  many  a 
scene. 

X. 
Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix^d 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind, 
And  deem*d  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix*d 
And  sheath'd  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  Iurk*d  behind ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  to  find 
Fit  speculation ;  such  as  in  strange  land 

He  found  in  wonder-works  of  Grod  and  Nature's  hand. 

XL 

But  who  can  view  the  ripeu'd  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek, 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  Fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex,  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  Time, 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond  prime. 

XII. 
But  soon  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
Of  men  to  herd  with  Man ;  with  whom  he  held 
Little  in  common ;  untau^t  to  submit 
His  thoughts  to  others,  thougli  his  soul  was  quell'd 
In  youth  by  his  own  thoughts ;  still  uncompell'd. 
He  would  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  robelPd  ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
A  life  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIIL 
Where  rose  the  mountams,  there   to  him  were 

friends; 
Where  ruU'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 


•Cilptore  of  a  beautiful  alabaster  vase,  only  seen  to  perfec- 
tioa  wbcn  lighted  up  froin  within.  The  flashes  of  mirth, 
gajroty,  indignaiici,  or  satirical  dislike,  which  frequently 
anunated  Lord  Byron's  countenance,  might,  during  an  eve- 
ning's conversation,  be  mistaken,  by  a  stranger,  for  the 
hatntual  expression,  so  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed 
for  them  all :  but  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
his  features  for  a  length  of  time,  and  upon  various  occasions, 
both  of  rest  and  emotion,  will  agree  that  their  proper  lan- 
pxLge  was  that  of  melancholy.  Sometimes  shades  of  this 
gloom  mterrupted  even  his  gayest  and  most  happy  mo- 
oieDte.— Sib  Walter  Scott.^ 

1  (In  the  third  canto  of  Childc  Harold  Uiere  is  much  in- 
equahty.  The  thoughts  and  images  are  sometimes  labored ; 
but  still  they  are  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  first 
two  cantos.  Lord  Byron  here  speaks  in  his  own  language 
SDd  character,  not  in  the  tone  ol  others ;— he  is  describing, 
I  not  mventmg :  therefore  he  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the 
freedom  with  which  fiction  is  composed.  Sometimes  be 
bas  a  conciseness  which  is  very  powerful,  but  almost  abrupt. 
From  trusting  himself  alone,  and  working  out  his  own 
^leep-buhed  thoughts,  he  now,  perhaps,  fell  into  a  habit  of 
laboring,  even  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  labor.  In 
the  first  sixteen  stanzas  there  is  yet  a  mighty  but  groaning 


The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams  ;  and  earth,  aud  earth-bom  jars. 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  q)irit  to  tliat  fiight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  smk 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its 
brink. 

XV. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  bec&n,e  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  clipp'd  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome. 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat 

XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold*  wanders  forth  again. 
With  naught  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 
Had  made  Despair  a  smlliugness  assume,      [wreck 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the  plunder'd 
When  mariueiB  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forebore  to  check.* 

XVIL 

Stop ! — ^for  thv  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust ! 
An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below ! 
Is  the  spot  inark'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
Nor  column  trophicd  for  triumphal  sliow? 
None ;  but  the  moral's  tmth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-making  Victory  ? 


burst  of  dark  and  appalling  strength.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  Qnexaggeratecl  picture  of  a  most  tempestuous  and  som- 
bre, but  magnificent  soul !— Brtdoes.] 

9  [These  stanzas,— in  which  the  author,  adopting  more  dis- 
tinctly the  chai  acter  of  Childe  Harold  than  m  the  original 
poem,  assigTis  the  cause  why  he  has  resumed  his  Pilgrim's 
stafl^,  ^hen  it  was  hoped  he  had  sat  down  for  life  a  denizen  of 
his  native  country,— abound  with  much  moral  interest  and 
poetical  beauty.  The  commentary  throufi;h  which  the  mean- 
mg  of  this  melancholy  tale  is  rendered  obvious,  is  still  in  vivid 
remembrance ;  for  the  errors  of  those  who  excel  their  fellows 
in  gifts  and  accomplishments  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Those 
scenes,  ever  most  painful  to  the  bosom,  were  rendered  yet 
more  so  by  public  discussion ;  and  it  is  at  least  possible  tnat 
amongst  Uiose  who  exclaimed  most  loudly  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  were  some  in  whose  eyes  literary  superiority  exag- 
gerated Lord  Byron's  offence.  The  scene  may  be  described 
m  a  few  words :— the  wise  condemned— the  good  regretted 
—the  multitude,  idly  or  maliciously  inquisitive,  rushed  from 
place  to  place,  gatnering  gossip,  which  they  mangled  and 
exaggerated  wnne  they  repeated  it ;  and  impudence,  ever 
ready  to  hitch  itself  into  notoriety,  hooked  on,  as  Falstaff  en- 
joins Bardolph,  blustered,  bullied,  and  talked  of  '*  pleading 
a  cause,"  and  "  taking  a  side.*'— Sia  Walter  Scott.] 
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XVIIL 

Aud  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls, 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  I 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  giftu,  transferrin?  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  "  pride  of  place"*  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plam,* 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through ; 
Ambition  8  life  and  labors  all  were  vain ;       [chain. 
He  wears  the  shatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — ^but  is  Earth  more  free  7 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What !  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten*d  days? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?  proff*ering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?    No  ;  prove  before  ye 
praise! 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more ! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  funrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  lK>ndago,  fears. 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions:  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius*  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

XXL 

There  wds  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night,* 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell  f      [knell ! 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  s^es  Uke  a  rising 


1 "  Pride  of  place**  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and  means  the 
highest  pitch  of  flight    See  Macbeth,  fro. 

"  An  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  place,"  Ifcc. 

9  [In  the  original  draught  of  this  stanza,  (which,  as  well 
OS  the  preceding  one,  was  written  after  a  visit  to  the  field 
of  Waterloo,)  the  lines  stood— 

"  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain." 

On  seeing  these  lines,  Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  a  spirited 
chained  eagle,  grasping  the  earth  with  his  talonf.  The  cir- 
cumstance being  mentioned  to  Lord  Byron,  he  wrote  thus 
to  a  friend  at  Brussels,—"  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a 
better  omitholo^;ist  than  I  am :  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prey, 
attack  with  their  talons,  and  not  with  their  beaks ;  and  I 
have  altered  the  line  thus  :— 

'  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.* 

This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice.**] 
»  See  the  famous  song  on  Hannodius  and  Aristogiton. 
The  best  English  translation  is  in  Bland's  Anthology,  by 
Mr.  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Denman,— 

"  With  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe,**  Jtc. 

*  [There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  Lord  Bjrron's  genius,  than  the  spirit  and  interest  he  has 
contrived  to  communicate  to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn 
and  diflicult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brussels  before 
the  great  Battle.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  poets  generally 
fail  m  the  representation  of  great  events,  where  the  interest 


L 


XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — ^No ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattlii^  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconflned ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  m^st 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet— 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  m  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

XXIII. 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sotmd  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier,* 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  mto  the  field,  aud,  foremost  fighting,  fell.* 

XXIV. 
Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fh>. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  tdl  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliuess ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  coidd  rise ! 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alamiiug  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dmnb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — **  The  foe  I    They 
come  I  they  come !" 


is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently  clearly  and 
commonly  known.  It  required  some  courage  to  venture  on 
a  theme  beset  with  so  many  dangers,  and"^  deformed  with 
the  wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventures.  See,  however, 
with  what  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  how 
much  grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back  to  his  own 
peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  and  diction !— Jbffbbt.] 

•  On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a  ball 
was  given  at  Brussels.— [The  popular  error  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  been  surprxsedy  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 
at  Brussels,  was  first  corrected  on  authority,  in  the  History 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  which  forms  a  portion  of  tlie 
"  Family  Library.*'  The  Duke  had  received  intelligence  of 
Napoleon's  decisive  operations,  and  it  was  intended  to  put 
off  the  ball ;  but,  on  reflection,  it  seemed  highly  important 
that  the  people  of  Brussels  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  as 
to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  Duke  not  only  desired  that 
the  ball  should  proceed,  but  the  general  ofDcers  received 
his  commands  to  appear  at  it— each  takine  care  to  quit  the 
apartment  as  quietly  as  possible  at  ten  o'clock,  and  proceed 
to  Join  his  respective  division  en  route,] 

•  [The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  received  his  death- wound  at  Jena.] 

f  [This  stanza  is  very  grand,  even  from  its  total  unadom- 
ment.  It  is  only  a  versification  of  the  common  narratives : 
but  here  may  well  be  applied  a  position  of  Johnson,  that 
"  where  trutn  is  suflScient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction  is  worM 
than  useless.*'— Brydoes.] 


Cahto  ni. 
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XXVL 

And  wild  and  hi|h  the  <<  Cameron's  rtihenof^  rose ! 
Vie  war-note  of  Lochiel.  which  Aloyn's  hiliB 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
Hew  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thriUa, 
SaTage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  breath  whicli  fiUa 
Their  monntain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  mstils 
Tlie  stirringmemory  of  a  thousand  years,      jears ! 
And  Evan's,  DoBakFs*  fome  rings  in  each  clanuian's 

xxvn. 

And  Ardennes'  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  tliey  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  the  unretuming  brave, — alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verduro,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe,  [low. 

And  btuning  witii  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 

XXVIII. 
List  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Lsst  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
Tlie  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  mom  the  marshalliug  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 
Tlie  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  nnt 
Tlie  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  beap'd  and  pent, 
Bider  and  horse, — ^friend,  foe, — in  one    red    burial 
blent!* 

XXIX. 

Tlieir  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  siro  some  wrong,* 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showerd 
Tlie  death-bolts  deadUest  the  thinn'd  files  along. 
Even  whero  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd, 
T>iey  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 
gallant  Howard  !* 


)  Sir  Eran  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the 
•*  gentle  Lochier  of  the  "  forty-five.** 

<  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
tbe  forest  of  Ardennes,  famous  m  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and 
uuBortal  in  Shak8peare*s  *'  As  you  like  it**  It  is  also  cele- 
brated m  Tacitus,  as  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence 

I  tjrtbe  Germans  against  tbe  Roman  encroachments.  I  have 
ventured  to  adopt  tbe  name  connected  with  nobler  associa- 

[  tiou  than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 

*  [ChOde  Harold,  though  be  shuns  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Waterloo,  gives  us  here  a  most  beautiful  description  of 
tbe  evening  which  preceded  tbe  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  the 


alarm  which  called  out  the  troops,  and  the  hurry  and  con- 
fonon  which  preceded  their  march.    I  am  not  sure  that  any 
Tenes  in  ooruagnage  surpass,  in  rigor  and  in  feeling,  this 
.  iMMt  beautifiU  dncnption.— Sia  WALTsa  Scott.] 

'     *  [See  pmtj  note  to  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Renew- 

*  [""  In  the  late  battles,  like  all  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  con- 
aectioa— poor  Frederick  Howard,  the  best  of  his  race.  I  had 
litUe  intercourse  of  late  year*  with  his  family ;  but  I  never 
I  ttw  or  beard  but  good  of  him.**— LonI  B.  to  Mr.  Moore.] 

'     *  My  guide  from  Mont  St.  Jean  over  the  field  seemed  in- 

;  MUgeot  and  accurate.    Tbe  place  where  Ma^or  Howard 

I  ml  was  not  far  from  two  tall  and  solitary  trees,  (there  was 

ilted,  cot  down,  or  sluTOTcd  in  tile  battle,)  which  stand  a 

fnr  yards  from  each  other  at  a  pathway's  side.    Beneath 


XXX. 

There  have  been  tears  and  broaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
Bnt  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to  live 
And  saw  around  me  tbe  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  tom'd  fhim  all  she  brought  to  those  die  could  not 
bring.' 

XXXL 

I  tnm'd  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 

And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 

Forgetfulneas  were  meroy  for  their  sake ; 

The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 

Those  whom  they  thirat  for ,  ^hongk  the  sound  of 

Fame 
May  for  a  moment  sooth,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  hcmor'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 


I 


XXXII.  ; 

They  monm,  but  smile  at  length;  and,  smiling, 

mourn: 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 
The  hull  drives  on,  thoi^  mast  and  sail  be  torn ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  inthral ;       [sun ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out  the 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on : 

XXXIII. 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies ;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 
living  in  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  rieepless  sorrow  aches. 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  thmgs  are  untold.^ 


these  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  body  has  since  been  re- 
moved to  England.  A  small  hollow  for  the  nresent  marks 
where  it  lay,  But  will  probably  soon  be  effacea ;  the  plough 
has  been  upon  it,  and  the  grain  is.  After  pointing  out  the 
different  spots  where  Picton  and  other  gallant  men  had  per- 
ished, the  guide  said, "  Here  Major  Howard  lay :  I  was  near 
him  when  wounded.**  I  told  hun  mjt  relationship,  and  he 
seemed  then  still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular 
spot  and  circumstances.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  in  the  field,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees 
above  mentioned.  I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  tbe  field, 
comparing  it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a 
plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some 
great  action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagination :  I  have 
viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Maiitinea. 
Leuctra,  Chseronea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the  field  around 
Mont  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little  but 
a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinable  but  impressive  halo 
which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot,  to 
vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except,  perhaps,  the 
last  mentioned.  i 

T  [There  is  a  richness  and  energy  in  this  passage,  which 
is  peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  among  all  modem  poets.— a, 
throng  of  lowing  images,  poured  forth  at  once,  with  t   { 
facility  and  profusion,  which  must  appear  mere  wasteful- 
ness to  more  economical  writers,  and  a  certain  negligence   ; 
and  harshness  of  diction,  which  can  belong  only  to  an  au    ' 
thor  who  is  oppressed  with  the  exuberance  and  t.ipdity  i 
of  his  conceptions.— JxprasT.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  hi. 


XXXIV. 

There  is  a  yery  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poiBon, — a  quick  root 
Wliich  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  life  will  suit 
Itself  to  Arrow's  most  detested  fruit, 
Like  to  the  apples*  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste :  Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o*er 
Such  houxB  'gainst  years  of  life, — say,  would  he  name 
threescore? 

XXXV. 

The  Pisalmist  number'd  out  the  yean  of  man : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  true. 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  even  that  fleeting  span. 
More  than  enou^,  thou  fatal  Waterloo ! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Their  children^  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say — 
"  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day !" 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass  away. 

XXXVL 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men. 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mix'd 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fix'd. 
Extreme  m  all  things !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  stiff  been  thme,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  scene ! 

XXXVII. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  I 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothmg,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself ;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  tune  whate'er  thou  didst  assert 

XXXVIIL 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field  ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield : 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor. 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd, 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  th^t  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  bu  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 


>  The  (fabl«d)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphaltes 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and,  within,  ashes.  Vide 
Tacitus,  Histor.  lib.  r.  7. 

>  The  great  error  of  Napoleon, "  if  we  have  writ  our  annals 
vrue,"  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of 
sll  community  of  feeling  for  or  with  them ;  perhaps  more 
offensive  to  human  vanity  than  the  active  cruelty  of  more 


When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  tliou  hast  smiled, 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ; — 
When  Fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favorite  childi 
Ele  stood  unbow'd  beneath  ihe  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 


Sager  than  in  thy  fintwiui ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn,  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  Up  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  mstruments  thou  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  tum'd  unto  thine  overthrow ; 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  wm  or  lose  ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLL 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock. 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone, 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  ^ock ; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 

throne. 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  tliine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
liike  stern  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men  ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den.* 

XLII. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLIII. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ;  Conquerors  and  Kings, 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !    One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or 
rule: 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  tliey  ride,  to  sink  at  last. 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feci  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineuees,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by, 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 


trembling  and  suspicious  tyramiy.  Such  were  his  speeches 
to  public  assemblies  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  tne  single 
expression  which  he  is  said  to  have  used  on  returning  to 
Paris  after  the  Russian  winter  had  destroyed  his  army  .nib- 
bing his  hands  over  a  fire,  **  This  is  nleasantei  than  Mos- 
cow," would  probably  alienate  more  favor  from  his  cause 
than  the  destruction  and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 


XLV. 
He  who  ascendi  to  moontain-tops,  diall  find 
The  loftMst  peaks  most  wrapp'd  in  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  snipaases  or  snbdnes  mankind, 
Mart  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 
And  far  b^ath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
CoDtending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.* 

XLVL 
Awtiy  with  these !  true  Wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine. 
Maternal  Nature !  for  who  teems  like  thee. 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhme  7 
lliere  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  dells. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  cfaiefless  caiitles  breathing  stem  farewells 
Trotn   gray  but   leafy   walls,  where    Ruin   greenly 
dwells. 

XLvn. 

And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind. 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Bannen  on  high,  and  battles  passM  below ; 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bk>ody  shroud, 
And  those  which  waved  are  sbredless  dust  ere  now, 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 

XLVIII. 
Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws'  couquerors should  have? 
But  History's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ?  [brave. 

Tlieir  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as 

XLIX. 

In  their  baronial  fends  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
And  Love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields. 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  ctill  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Kf  '41  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won. 
Saw  the  discolored  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 


But  Thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  &ey  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  forever 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 


I  tThi»  is  certainlv  splendidly  written,  but  we  trust  it  is  not 
true.  From  Macedonia's  roadman  to  the  S wede— from  Nim- 

,  rod  lo  Bonaparte,— the  hunters  of  men  have  pursued  their 
sport  i^-ith  as  much  gayety,  and  as  UtUe  remorse,  as  the 
TOoters  of  other  animals  ;  and  have  hved  as  cheerily  in  their 

,  <hf 5  of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the 

,  fouowers  of  better  pursuits.   It  would  be  strange,  therefore. 

I  If  tlw  other  active  but  more  innocent  spints,  whom  Lord 
Bjrron  has  here  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who 

I  mtue  all  their  sources  of  eigoymeiit,  without  the  guilt  and 


Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  Heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me. 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LL 

A  thousand  battles  have  assaird  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away, 
And  Slaughter  heap*d  on  high  his  weltering  ranks ; 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday. 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
6Ia8B*d  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray  ; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  Uiey  seem. 

UI. 

Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face,       [trace. 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  woidd  steal  with  transient 

UH. 

Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kmdly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  woridlings :  thus  he  felt. 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  woidd  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hoiu:  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt 

LIV. 

And  he  had  leam'd  to  love, — I  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy. 
Even  in  its  eaiiiest  nurture ;  what  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was ;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  afiections  have  to  grow. 
In  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  cenaea  to  glow. 

LV. 

And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  imto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  Imks  withal ;  and,  though  unwed, 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes ; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore    [pour ! 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 


the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  ot  contractmg,  should 
be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind ;  and  it  would  be  passmg  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence  should 
produce  only  unhappiness,  and  mankind  regard  with  hos- 
tility their  greatest  benefactors.— JBPFBEy.) 

>  '*  What  wants  that  knave  that  a  king  should  have  ?** 
was  King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Arm- 
strong and  his  followers  in  full  accoutrements.— See  the 
BaUa^. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  hi. 


1. 
The  casOed  crajr  of  DrechenfelB' 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  whidmg  RhoMi 
Whose  breast  of  waten  lHt>adly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  bkMsom'd  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crownmg  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers. 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers  ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  &nd  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 

send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
rhough  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  withered  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear, 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  biehold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gathered  by  the  Rhme, 
And  offered  from  my  heart  to  thine . 

4. 

Tlie  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  mund. 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fi^eher  beauty  varying  round : 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  'ife  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 

LVL 

By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground. 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pynunid, 
Crownmg  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid. 


1  The  castle  of  DrachenfeU  stands  on  the  highest  summit 
of  **  the  Seven  Mountains,**  over  the  Rhine  banks ;  it  is  in 
rains,  and  connected  with  some  singular  traditions :  it  is  the 
first  in  \iew  on  the  road  from  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river ;  on  this  bank,  nearly  facinR  it,  are  the  remains 
of  another,  called  the  Jew's  Castle,  and  a  large  cross  com- 
memorative  of  the  murder  of  a  chief  by  his  brother.  The 
number  of  castles  and  cities  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on 
both  sides  is  very  great,  and  their  situations  remarkably 
beautiful.  [These  verses  were  written  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Mav.  The  original  pencilling  is  before  us.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  they  were  addressed  to  his  Sister.) 

*  The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Marceau  (killed  by  a  nile-baU  at  Alterkirchen,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still  remains  as  de- 
scribed. The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather  too 
long,  and  not  required :  his  name  was  enough ;  France 
aiored,  and  her  enemies  admired ;  both  wept  over  him.  His 
fimeral  was  attended  by  the  generals  and  detachments  from 
both  armies.  In  the  same  grave  General  Hoche  is  interred, 
a  gallant  man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  but  though  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  battle,  he  had  not  the  good 
fdftune  to  die  there :  his  death  was  attended  by  suspicions  of 


Our  enemy's, — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Muceau !  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resimie. 

LVIL 

Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  frien<k  and  foes ; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  here 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bri^t  repose ; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those. 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstepp'd 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  beetows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his   soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him 
wept* 

Lvni. 

Here  EhrenbroitBtein,*  with  her  shattered  wall 
Black  with  the  mhier's  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Reboundmg  idly  on  her  strength  did  Ugfat : 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch'd  along  the  plain : 
But  Peace  destroyed  what  War  could  never  blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  rood  bare  to  Smnmer's  rain-— 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  poiur'd  in  vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu  to  thee,  faur  Rhino  I    How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  I 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  coiild  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self>condemniug  bosoms,  it  were  here. 
Where  Natture,  nor  too  sombre,  nor  too  gay. 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere. 
Is  to  the  mellow  E^arth  as  Autunm  to  the  year. 

LX. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine  ; 
The  mind  is  color'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherish'd  gaxe  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  !* 
'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise — ^more  glaring  shine. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 


poison.    A  separate  monument  (not  over  his  body,  which  is 
buried  by  Marceau*s)  is  raised  for  him  near  Andemach,  op- 
posite to  which  one  of  his  most  memorable  exploits  was  per- 
formed, in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an  island  on  the  Rhme. 
The  shape  and  style  are  different  from  that  of  Marceau's,    | 
and  the  inscription  more  simple  and  pleasing  :— "  The  Army    i 
of  the   Sambre   and  Meuse  to   its  Commander-in-Cluel    ' 
Hoche.**    This  is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.    Hoche  was  es> 
teemCMl  among  the  first  of  France's  earlier  generals,  before    \ 
Bonaparte  monopolized  her  triumphs.    He  was  the  dei>linetl 
commander  of  the  invading  army  of  Ireland.  | 

»  Ehrenbreitstein,  t.  e.  "  the  broad  stone  of  honor,"  one   . 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dismantle  J  and    | 
blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of  Leobeu.  It  had  been.    | 
and  could  only  be,  reduced  by  famine  or  treachpry.  It  yielded    * 
to  the  former,  aided  by  surprise.    After  having  »ceii  the  for- 
tifications of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  by 
comparison  ;  but  the  situation  is  commandmg.    General 
Marceau  besieged  it  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  I  slopi  in  a 
room  where  I  was  shown  a  window  at  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  standini 
moonlight,  when  a 

*  [On  taking  Hockheim, 


s  siiow  u  a  winuow  ai  wmcn  ne  is  t>aia  lo 
jiK  observing  the  progress  of  the  siege  by 
a  ball  struck  immediately  below  it. 
)ckheim,  the  Austrians,  m  one  part  of  tbm 


CaITTO  III. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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LXL 

Hm  negligeiitly  grand,  the  finutfal  bloom 
Of  eocmiigr  lipeneflB,  the  white  city's  aheen, 
llie  roUiDff  fltTMin,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
Tlie  foiesrs  growth,  and  Gothic  walk  between, 
The  wild  rocks  Aaped  as  they  had  turrpts  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  ait ;  and  these  withal 
A  mt»  of  foces  happy  as  the  scene, 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
StiD  fpcinffing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  Empires  near 
&em£iU. 

LXU. 

Bot  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  ckrads  their  snowy  scalps, 

I     And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sobUmity,  where  forms  and  falls 

I     The  avalanche--4he  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

I     Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show      ^below. 

I  How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vam  man 

LXIIL 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan, 
Tliere  is  a  spot  should  not  be  passM  in  vain, — 
Morat !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field !  where  man 
Blay  raxe  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slam. 
Nor  Uosh  for  tiiose  who  conquered  on  that  plain ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath'd  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Themselves  Uieir  monument ; — the  Stygian  coast 
UsMpnlcfared  thev  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each  wan- 
denng  ghost' 

LXIV. 
Wh3e  Waterloo  with  Canns's  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 
They  were  true  Glory's  stamlesB  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
An  onbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  Corruption ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Slaking  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause. 


ogigcmcuty  got  to  the  brow  of  the  Mil,  whence  they  had 
their  ftnt  tww  of  the  Rhine.  They  instantly  halted--not 
t  gon  was  l&red— not  a  voice  heard :  but  they  stood  gazing 
oa  the  river  with  those  feelings  whicb  the  events  of  the  last 
ifteen  years  at  once  called  up.  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
rode  np  to  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  stop ;  then  they 
pare  three  cheers,  rushed  after  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
mo  the  water.] 

'  The  chapel  is  destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  dimln- 
ahed  to  a  small  number  by  the  Burgundlan  legion  in  the 
Krvice  of  France;  who  anxiously  effa^  this  record  of  their 
uoeston*  leas  snccessAil  invasions.  A  few  still  remain,  not- 
^nthstazhding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgimdians  for  ages, 
(tU  who  passed  that  way  reoraving  a  bone  to  their  own 
cmrntry,)  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss  pos- 
tilhons,  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife-haindles,  a  pur- 
poie  for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of 
vevs  had  rendered  them  in  great  request.  Of  these  relics  I 
rcmored  to  brine  away  as  much  as  may  have  made  a  quarter 
of  a  hero,  for  wnich  toe  sole  excuse  is,  that  if  I  had  not,  the 
Kit  passer-by  might  have  perverted  them  to  worw  uses 
Urn  the  careful  preservation  which  I  intend  for  them. 

'  Aventjcom,  near  Horat,  was  the  Roman  capital  of  Hel- 
vetia, where  Avenches  now  stands. 

*  Joha  Alpinnla,  a  young  Avoitian  prieness,  died  toon 
■fter  a  vam  endeavor  to  save  her  father,  condemned  to  death 
ii  a  traitor  by  Aulos  Csciaa.  Her  epitaph  was  discovered 
— T  years  ago ;— it  is  thus :— "  Julia  Alpinula :  Hie  jaceo. 


I  asatn 


LXV. 
By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  colmnn  rears 
A  gray  and  grief-wom  aspect  of  old  days ; 
Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years, 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild-bewilder*d  gaze 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze. 
Yet  still  with  consciousness ;  and  thero  it  stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 
licyell'd  Aventioum,*  hath  strew'd  her  subject  lands. 

LXVI. 

And  there — oh  I  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name    - 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  heaven  ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  crare 
The  life  she  lived  in  ;  but  the  judge  was  just. 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  coiud  not  save, 
llieir  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust. 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust* 

liXVIL 
But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  tbotigh  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay,  [birth ; 

The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  wo. 
And  from  its  immortahty  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow,* 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVIIL 
Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face,* 
The  mirror  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 
The  stillness  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 
Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue : 
There  is  too  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 
With  a  fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  Loneliness  renew 
Thoughts  hid,  but  not  lees  cherish'd  than  of  old. 
Ere  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penn'd  me  in  their 


Infelicis  patris  infelix  proles.  Deae  Aventi»  Sacerdos.  £zo- 
rara  patns  neoem  non  potui :  Male  mori  in  fatis  ille  erat. 
Vixi  annos  xxiii.*'— I  know  of  no  human  composition  so  af- 
fecting as  this,  nor  a  history  of  deeper  interest.  These  are 
the  names  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from  the 
wretched  and  glittering  detail  of  a  confused  mass  of  con- 
quests and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused  for  a  time 
to  a  false  and  feverish  sympathy,  from  whence  it  recurs 
at  length  with  all  the  nausea  consequent  on  such  intoxi- 
cation. 

4  This  is  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc,  (June  3d,  1616,) 
which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine.— (July  20th.)  I 
this  day  observed  for  some  time  the  distinct  reflection  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Argentiire  in  the  calm  of  the  lake, 
which  I  was  crossing  in  my  boat ;  the  distance  of  these 
mountains  from  their  mirror  is  sixty  miles. 

•  In  the  exquisite  lines  which  the  poet,  at  this  time, 
addressed  to  his  sister,  there  is  the  following  touching 


*  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake, 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Leman*s  is  fair ;  bot  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  most  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before  ; 
Though,  like  all  thincs  which  I  nave  loved,  they  aie 
Redgn'a  forever,  or  divided  far.*' 
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Canto  hi. 


LXIX. 

To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind : 

All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 

Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 

Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 

In  the  hot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 

Of  oar  infection,  till  too  late  and  long 

We  may  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil. 

In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 

'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong. 

LXX. 
There,  in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  yean 
In  fatal  penitence,  and  in  the  blight 
Of  our  own  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 
And  color  things  to  come  with  hues  of  Night ; 
The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea, 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o*er  Eternity  [be. 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchored  ne'er  diall 

LXXI. 

Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  ? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,' 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fuir  but  frowurd  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  ; — 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
Thau  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom*d  to  inflict  or  bear  7 

LXXII 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me  ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,^  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

LXXIII. 

And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life : 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past, 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  Sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 


»  The  color  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a  depth  of 
'   tint  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt  or  iresh, 
(   except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago.— [See  Don 
Juan,  c.  XIV.  st.  87,  for  a  beautiful  comparison  :— 
"  There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years, 
,  Though  much  in  temper  ;  but  they  never  clash'd : 

^  They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Lenian's  waters  wash'd, 
^         Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
;  The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dash'd 

Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep, 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river  child  to  sleep.**! 
*  [••  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  are  just  returned  from  a 
journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.   We  have  been  to  the  Grin- 
delwal'd,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp ;  and  seen  torrents  of  900  feet  in  fall,  and  gla- 
ciers of  all  dimensions :  we  have  heard  shepherds'  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  from  the 
valleys  below  us  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.    Cha- 
mouni,  and  that  which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ; 
but.  though  Mont  Blanc  is  higher,  it  is  not  equal  in  wildness 
,  to  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eighers,  the  Shreckhom,  and  the  Rose  ' 
I    Glaciers."— B.  Uttert,  Sept.  1816.1 


With  a  fresh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  Mast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing. 

Spuming  the  clay -cold  bonds  which  round  our  being 
cling. 

LXXIV. 
And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  riiall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  confoim, 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm? 
The  bodiless  thought?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot  7 

Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal  lot? 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  does,  a  put 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  woridly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below. 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare 
not  glow  f 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme  ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  urn. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while — a  passing  guest. 
Where  he  became  a  being, — ^whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious  ;  Hwas  a  foolish  quest, 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all  reit 

LXXVII. 
Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau,' 
The  apostle  of  affliction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  wo 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he  knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
OVr  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue* 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  pass'd 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly  and 
fast 


» f"  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the 
*  HMoise*  before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  can- 
not express  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  reality.  Meulerie,  Clarens,  and 
Vevay,  and  the  Chftteau  de  Ctullon,  are  places  of  which  I 
shall  say  little :  because  all  I  could  say  must  fall  short  of 
the  impressions  they  stamp.*'— B.  Letters.^ 

*  [**  It  is  evident  that  the  impassioned  parts  of  Rousseau's 
romance  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  noble  poet.  The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  Lord  Byron  is 
no  small  tribute  to  the  power  possessed  by  Jean  Jacques  over 
the  passions :  and,  to  say  truth,  we  needed  some  such  evi- 
dence ;  for,  though  almost  ashamed  to  avow  the  truth,— still, 
like  the  barber  of  Midas,  we  must  speak  or  die.— we  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  feel  the  interest  or  discover  the  merit  of  this 
far-famed  performance.  That  there  is  much  eloquence  in  the 
letters  we  readily  admit :  there  lay  Rousseau's  strensth.  Bot 
his  lovers,  the  celebrated  St.  Preux  and  Julie,  have,  froia  tne 
earliest  moment  we  have  heard  the  tale,  (which  we  well  re» 
member,)  down  to  the  present  hour,  totally  failed  to  interest 
us.  There  might  be  some  constitutional  hardness  of  heart , 
but  like  Lance's  pebble-hearted  cur,  Crab,  we  remained  Ury 
eyed  while  all  wept  aroimd  us.    And  still,  on  resuming  tl  » 


Canto  ni. 
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LXXVIIL 

His  love  was  paasiou's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was,  and  blasted ;  for  to  be 
Thos,  and  enamored,  were  in  him  the  same 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame, 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
Bat  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along  his  burning  page,  distempered  though  it  seems. 

LXXIX. 

TkiM  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  thig 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet ; 
This  haJlow'd,  too,  the  memorable  kiss' 
Which  every  mom  his  fever*d  lip  would  greet. 
From  hen,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would  meet ; 
But  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and  breast 
Flash'd  the  thriU*d  spirit's  love^evouring  boat ; 
In  that  absorbing  si^  perchance  more  Messed 
Tlian  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek  possess'd.' 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 
But  he  was  phrensi^^ — ^wherefore,  who  may  know? 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never  find  ; 
Bat  he  was  phrensied  by  disease  or  wo 

To  that  wont  pitch  of  ail,  which  wears  a  reasoning 
show. 

LXXXL 
For  then  he  was  injured,  and  fiom  him  came, 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
ThoBe  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame. 
Nor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  7  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years? 
Broken  and  trembling  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
Till  by  the  voice  of  mm  and  his  compeers, 

RoQsed  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  o'er- 
grown  fisan  I 

LXXXII. 
Thej  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument ! 
Tbe  wreck  of  old  opinions — ^things  which  grew. 
Breathed  fiom  the  birth  of  time :  the  veil  they  rent, 
And  what  behmd  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  lUso  overthrew, 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  refill'd, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self-will'd. 


Tolune,  even  now,  we  can  see  little  in  the  loves  of  these 

,  Jfo  tiresome  pedanU  to  interest  our  feelings  for  either  of 

g«a-   To  state  our  opinion  in  language  (sec  Burke's  Re- 

■Mdons)  much  better  than  our  own,  we  are  unfortunate 

,  c^wgh  to  regard  this  far-famed  history  of  philosophical 

pltery  as  an  '  onfashioned,  indelicate,  sour,  gloomy, 

Jjockms  medley  of  pedantry  and  lewdness ;  of  metaphy- 

"^  speculations,  blended  with  the  coarsest  sensuality.' " 

I  -«a  WALTia  Scott.] 

I     ^  This  refers  to  the  account  in  his  "  Confessions**  of  his 

I  Misioii  for  the  Ck^mtesse  d'Houdetot,  (the  mistress  of  St. 

'  A^°^^^  *^  ^  ^^^^  walk  every  morning,  for  the  sake  of 

tbe  suigle  kiss  which  was  the  common  salutation  of  French 

*c^iamtance.    Rousseau's  description  of  his  feelings  on 

wBoceaiioQ  may  be  considered  as  the  most  passionate. 

I  f^iMA  impure,  deschi^on  and  expression  of  love  that  ever 

f  ladled  into  words ;  which,  after  all,  must  be  felt,  from 


LXXXIIL 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt. 
They  might  have  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigor,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
On  one  another ;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
With  her  once  natural  charities.     But  they. 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt> 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 

prey? 

LXXXIV. 
What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish'd, 

bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission :  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  Passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  fot  ^ears ;  none  need  despair: 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — ^the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  witli  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  Sister's  voice  reproved, 

That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so 
moved. 

LXXXVI. 
It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capp'd  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  Ught  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more  ; 

LXXXVII. 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues.' 


their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  delineation:  a 
painting  can  give  no  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean. 

•  ["  Lord  Byron's  character  of  Rousseau  is  drawn  with 
great  force,  great  power  of  discrimination,  and  great  elo- 
quence. I  know  not  that  he  says  any  thing  which  has  not 
been  said  before ;— but  what  be  says  issues,  apparently, 
from  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  a  little  labored, 
which,  possibly,  may  be  caused  by  the  form  of  the  stanza 
into  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw  it ;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  poet  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  enthusiastic 
tenderness  of  Rousseau's  genius,  which  he  could  not  have 
recognised  with  such  extreme  fervor,  except  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  at  least  occasionally  experienced  simi- 
lar emotions."— Sia  £.  Baynoxs.] 

*  [During  Lord  Byron's  stay  in  Switzerland,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Campagne-Diodati,  in  the  village  or 
Coligny.    It  stands  at  the  top  of  a  rapidly  descending  vine- 
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Canto  iu. 


LXXXVIIL 

Ye  Stan !  which  are  the  poetry  <if  heayen ! 
If  iu  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fiUe 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tie  to  be  forgiyen. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star 

LXXXIX- 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep. 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :   From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast. 
All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt. 
And  purifies  ftom  self:  it  is  a  tone. 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm. 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea*s  zone. 
Binding  all  thmgs  with  beauty ; — 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  hann. 

XCL 

Not  vaiuly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,^  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwallM  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.    Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer ! 

XCIL 

The  sky  is  changed ! — and  such  a  change !  Oh  night. 
And  storm,  and  darisness,  ye  are  wonorous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  d^rk  eye  in  woman !  Far  along. 


yard ;  the  windows  conunanding,  one  way,  a  noble  view  of 
the  lake  and  of  Geneva;  the  other,  up  the  lake.  Every 
erening,  the  poet  embarked  on  the  lake ;  and  to  the  feel- 
ings created  hj  these  excursions  we  owe  these  delightful 
stanzas.  Of  his  mode  of  passing  a  day,  the  following,  from 
his  Journal,  is  a  pleasant  specimen  :— 

'*  September  16.  Called.  Got  up  at  five.  Stopped  at 
Vevay  two  hoars.  View  from  the  churchyard  superb; 
within  it  Ludlow  (the  regicide's)  monument— black  marble 
—long  inscription,  Latin,  but  simple.  Near  him  Broughton 
(who  read  King  Charles's  sentence  to  Charles  Stuart)  is 
buried,  with  a  queer  and  rather  canting  inscription.  Lud- 
low's house  shown.  Walked  down  to  the  lake  side ;  ser- 
vants, carriages,  saddle-horses,- all  set  off,  and  left  us 
planti*  Idj  by  some  mistake.  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and 
overtook  tnem.  Arrived  at  Clarens.  Went  to  Chillon 
through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know  not  whom ;  went  over  the 
castle  agam.  Met  an  English  party  in  a  carriage ;  a  lady  in 
it  fast  asleep— fast  asleep  in  the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  in 
the  world,— excellent !  After  a  slight  and  short  dinner, 
visited  the  Ch&teau  de  Clarens.  Saw  all  worth  seeing,  and 
then  descended  to  the  '  Bosquet  de  Julie,'  &c.,  Ac. :  our 
guide  full  of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eternally  confounding 
with  St.  Prcux,  and  mixing  the  man  and  the  book.    Went 


From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !  Not  from  oue  lone  cloud* 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

XCIII. 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  !* 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth.* 

XCIV. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thuseach  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage     [parted : — 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  de- 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  Tige 
Of  years  all  winters, — ^war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

xcv. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fink'd 
His  Ughtnings,— as  UT  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  ^aft  should  blast  whatever  therein 
lurk'd. 

XCVL 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  1  _ 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a^i 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest* 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest  ? 


sfain  as  far  as  Chillon,  to  revisit  the  little  torrent  from  the 
hill  behind  it.  The  corporal  who  showed  the  wonders  of 
Chillon  was  as  drunk  as  Blucher.  and  (to  my  mind)  as  great 
a  man :  he  was  deaf  also ;  and,  tninking  every  one  else  so, 
roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfully,  that  Hob- 
house  got  out  of  humor.  However,  we  saw  things,  from 
the  gallows  to  the  dungeons.  Sunset  reflected  in  the  lake. 
Nine  o'clock— going  to  bed.  Have  to  get  up  at  five  to- 
morrow."] 
1  See  Appendix,  Note  [F.] 

*  The  thunder-storm  to  which  these  lines  refer  occurred 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight.  I  have  seen,  among 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Chimari,  several  more  ter- 
rible, but  none  more  beautiful. 

*  [**  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem. 
The  ♦  fierce  and  far  delight'  of  a  thunder-storm  is  here  de- 
scribed in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings.  The  live 
thunder  '  leaping  among  the  rattling  crags'— the  voice  of 
mountains,  as  if  shouting  to  each  other— the  plashing  of  the 
big  rain— the  gleaming  of  the  wide  lake,  lighted  like  a  phos- 
phoric sea— present  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  en- 
joyment, often  attempted,  but  never  so  well,  certainly  never 
better,  brought  out  in  poetry  "— Sia  WALTsa  Scott.] 

*  [The  Journal  of  his  Swiss  tour,  which  Lord  Byron  kept 


Canto  hi. 
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XCVII. 
Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
Thmt  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
My  thooghts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe— into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  apeak. ; 
Bat  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 

XCVIIL 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom, 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  Uoom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scom, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
Sti]l  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman !  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much,  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  pondered  fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens !  sweet  Clarens,*  birthplace  of  deep  Love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colors  caught. 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love,  who  sought 
Li  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  wooe,  then 
mocks. 

C. 
Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,^ 
Undying  Love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Ifl  a  pervading  Ufe  and  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o*er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  q>arkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate 
hour.' 

CL 
All  things  are  here  of  him  ;  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  tlie  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore, 
Where  the  bow'a  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 


km  his  sister,  closes  with  the  following  mour&>il  passage  :— 
'*  In  the  weather,  for  this  tour,  of  thirteen  days,  I  have  oecn 
TCTy  fortunate— fortunate  in  a  companion"  (Mr.  Hobhouse) 
— **  fortunate  in  our  prospects,  and  exempt  from  even  the 
little  petty  accidents  and  delays  which  often  render  journeys 
in  a  less  wild  country  disappointing.  I  was  disposed  to  be 
pleased.  I  am  a  lover  of  nature,  and  an  admirer  of  beauty. 
I  can  bear  fSitigue,  and  welcome  privation,  and  have  seen 
some  of  the  noblest  views  in  the  world.  But  in  all  this,— 
the  recollection  of  bitterness,  and  more  especially  of  recent 
aad  more  home  desolation,  which  must  accompany  me 
through  life,  has  preyed  upon  me  here ;  and  neither  the 
,  music  of  the  shepherd,  the  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  nor  the 
I  torrent,  the  mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud, 
have  for  one  moment  lightened  the  weight  upon  my  heart, 
nor  enabled  me  to  lo.se  my  own  wretched  identity,  in  the 
nuje»ty,  ajkl  the  power,  and  the  gloiy  around,  above,  and 
teoeath  me.'*] 

« (Stanzas  xcix.  to  cxv.  are  exquisite.     They  have  every 
llBog  which  niakes  a  poetical  picture  of  local  and  particular 


Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  loaves,  youug  as  joy,  stands  where  it  stood, 
Offeriug  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude — 

cn. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy-form'd  and  mauy-color'd  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than  words, 
Aud  innocently  open  their  glad  wings. 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gush  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mi^ty  end. 

cin. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that  lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more. 
For  this  is  Love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  fi-om 

those, 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  ih  its  eternity  I 

CIV. 

'Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousseau  this  spot. 
Peopling  it  with  aflections ;  but  he  found 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  allot 
To  the  mind^s  purified  beings ;  'twas  the  ground 
Where  early  Love  his  Psyche's  zone  unbound, 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness ;  'tis  lone, 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  sound. 
And  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness ;  here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch,  the  Alps  have  rear'd  a 
throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne !  and  Femey !  ye  have  been  the  abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequcath'd  a  name  ;* 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dangerous  roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame : 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thoughts  which  should  cidl  down  thunder,  and  the 

flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
On  man  aud  man's  research  could  deign  do  more 

than  smile. 


scenery  perfect.  They  exhibit  a  miraculous  brilliancy  and 
force  of  fancy ;  but  the  very  fidelity  causes  a  little  constraint 
and  labor  of  language.  The  poet  seems  to  have  been  so 
engrossed  by  the  attention  to  give  vigor  and  fire  to  the  im- 
agery, that  he  both  neglected  and  disdained  to  render  him- 
self more  harmonious  by  diffuser  words,  which,  while  they 
might  have  improved  tne  effect  upon  the  ear.  might  have 
weakened  the  impression  upon  the  mind.  This  mastery 
over  new  matter— this  supply  of  powers  equal  not  only  to 
an  untouched  subject,  but  that  subject  one  of  peculiar  and 
unequalled,  grandeur  and  beauty— was  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  strongest  poetical  faculties,  yoimg  as  the  author  was, 
without  adding  to  it  all  the  practical  skill  of  the  artist.  The 
stanzas,  too,  on  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  are  discriminative, 
sagacious,  and  just.  They  are  among  the  proofs  of  that 
very  great  variety  of  talent  which  this  Canto  of  Lord  Byrcn 
exhibits.— Sib  £.  Bktdoks.J 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  [G.) 

>  Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 
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CVI. 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child, 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  various, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild, — 
Historian,  bard,  philosoplier,  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  But  his  own 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule, — which,  as  the  wind, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone, — 
Now  to  overthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne. 

cvn. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  exhausting  thought. 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  ^iiear, 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Sappmg  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer ; 
The  lora  of  irony, — ^that  master-spell. 
Which  stnng  his  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  fear. 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  Hell, 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  weU. 

CVIII. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes, — for  by  them. 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid  ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — ^far  less  condemn ; 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
Known  unto  all,— or  hq>e  and  dread  allay'd 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow, — in  the  dust. 
Which,  thus  much  we  are  sure,  most  lie  decajr^d ; 
And  T^en  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just. 

CIX. 

But  let  me  qoit  man's  works,  agam  to  read 
His  Maker's,  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
This  page,  which  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
Until  it  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
And  I  must  pierce  them,  imd  survey  whatever 
May  be  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 

ex. 

ItaU  * !  too,  Italia !  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages. 


1  "  II  it  be  thus, 

For  Banquo*8  issue  have  I  fiUd  my  mfnd."— Macbeth. 
•  It  is  said  oy  Rochefoucault,  that  **  there  if  alwasrs  some* 
thing  in  the  nusfortunes  of  men's  best  friends  not  diiq[ilfasing 
to  them.*' 

» ["  It  is  not  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  poet,  but  the 
use  to  which  he  puts  them,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery 
is  grounded.  A  powerful  and  unbridled  imagination  is  the 
author  and  architect  of  its  own  disappointments.    Itsfasd- 

I  nations,  its  exaggerated  pictures  of  f^ood  and  evil,  and  the 

I  mental  distress  to  which  they  give  nue,  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  evils  attending  on  that  qmck  susceptibility  of 
feeling  and  fancy  incident  to  the  poetical  temperament. 
But  the  Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qualified  them 
each  with  its  separate  and  peculiar  alloy,  has  endowed  the 
owner  with  the  power  of  purifying  and  refining '.  Jem.  But. 

I  as  if  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  nistly  and 
wisely  made  requisite,  that  he  must  regulate  and  tame  the 

I  fire  or  his  fkncy,  and  descend  from  the  heights  to  which  she 
exalts  him,  in  order  to  obtain  ease  of  mind  and  tranquillity. 
The  materials  of  happiness,  that  is,  of  such  decree  of  hap- 
piness as  is  consistent  with  our  present  state,  he  around  us 
m  profusion.  But  the  man  of  talents  must  stoop  to  gather 
them,  otherwise  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mass  of  society,  for  whose  benent,  as  well  as  for  his. 
Providence  has  created  theuL    There  is  no  royal  and  no 


Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages ; 
Thod  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires ;  still, 
Tlie  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaflSng  there  her  fill. 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  dome's  imperial  hill. 

CXI. 
Thus  far  have  I  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices  i — to  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be,— and  to  steel 
The  heart  a^nst  itself;  and  to  conceal. 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  augfat,-« 
Passion  or  feelmg,  purpose,  grief,  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought, 
Is  a  stran  tadL  of  soul : — No  matter, — it  is  taught 

CXII. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  coloring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along, 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
As  lose  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone^ — ^remember'd  or  forgot 

CXIII. 

I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  worid  me  ; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — ^nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud  [could. 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
Had  I  not  filed*  my  mmd,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CXIV. 
I  have  not  loved  the  worid,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  OS  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — ^hopes  which  will  not 

deceive, 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing:  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others*  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ;* 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,^ 
That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream.' 

poetical  path  to  contentment  and  heart*s-«ase :  that  by  which 
they  aie  attained  is  open  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  lies 
within  the  most  limited  range  of  intellect  To  narrow  our 
wishes  and  desires  within  the  scope  of  our  powers  of  attain- 
ment; to  consider  our  misfortunes,  however  peculiar  in 
their  character,  as  our  inevitable  share  in  the  patrimony  of 
Adam ;  to  bridle  those  irritable  feelings,  which  uugoveroed 
are  sure  to  become  governors ;  to  shun  that  intensity  of 

Slling  and  self-wounding  reflection  which  our  poet  has  so 
rcibly  described  in  his  own  burning  language : — 

•  I  have  thouffht 

Too  long  and  darldy,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame 

—to  stoop,  in  short  to  the  realities  of  life ;  repent  if  we 
have  ofiezkded,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  trespassed 
against ;  to  look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  than  as  a 
doubtful  and  capricious  friend,  whose  applause  we  ought  as 
far  as  possible  to  deserve,  but  neither  to  court  nor  contemn 
—such  seem  the  most  obvious  and  certain  means  of  keep- 
ing or  regaining  mental  tranquillity. 


*  Semita  certe 


Tranquillas  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitas.* " — 

Sia  Walter  Scott.] 
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CXV. 

My  daughter !  with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
My  daughter !  with  thy  name  thus  much  shaU  end- 
I  see  thee  not, — ^I  hear  thee  not, — ^but  none 
Can  be  so  wraj^'d  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blenid, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart, — ^when  mine  is  cM^ — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 

CXVL 
To  aid  thy  mind's  development^ — to  watdi 
Thy  dawn  of  tittle  joys, — to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth,^ — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — ^wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  uiee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kissy— 
"Riis,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me ; 
Tet  this  was  in  my  nature : — as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXVIL 

Tet,  though  dull  Hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me ;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desoIation,^ — and  a  broken  claim :         [same, 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — ^'twere  the 
I  know  that  Uiou  wilt  love  me ;  though  to  drain 
My  Uood  from  out  thy  being  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment,— -all  would  be  in  vain, — 
SC31  thou  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life 


CXVIIL 

I     Tlie  child  of  lovei — ^though  bom  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
lliese  were  the  elements,^ — and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  sodi  are  around  thee, — but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers !   O'er  the  sea, 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire, 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee,    [rae !' 
At,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  migfarst  have  been  to 


CHILDE    HABOLD'S   PILGBIMAOE. 


OANTO  THE  fO0KTH. 


Yisto  ho  Toscana,  Lombardia,  Romagna, 
Quel  Monte  che  divide,  e  quel  che  serra 
Itana,  e  on  mare  e  r  altro,  che  la  baxna. 

Anoflo.^tiraiiL 


TO  JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.,  A.M.  FJLa  &o. 


Mt  DKAE  HoBBOUBKr 


FaHef,/aMMry  1,1818. 


AfTta  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  com- 
poBtaon  of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold, 


M"Byion,July4,I810.    DiodatL"— MS.] 


the  conchision  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted  I 
to  the  public    In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend,  it  is  i 
not  extraordinary  that  I  mould  recur  to  one  still  older  | 
and  better, — to  one  who  has   beheld  the  birth  and   , 
death  of  the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  far  more  in-   | 
debted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an   enlightened  | 
friendship,   than — thoudi  not   ungrateful — I  can,  or 
could   be,  to  Childe   Harold,  for   any  public    favor  ! 
reflected   through   the   poem  on  the  poet, — to  one,  1 
whom  I  have   icnown   long,   and   accompanied   far, 
whom  I  have  found  wakeful  over  my  sickness  and 
kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in  my  prosperity  and  firm 
in  my  adversity,  true  m  counsel  and  trusty  in  peril, 
— to  a  friend  often  tried  and  never  found  wantmg; 
— to  yourseUl 

In  so  doing,  I  recur  from  fiction  to  truth ;  and  in 
dedicating  to  you,  m  its  complete  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most 
thoughtAil  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I 
wish  to  do  honor  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many 
years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  leamiuff,  of  cWeut,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honor.  It  is  not  for  minds  like 
ours  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery  ;  yet  the  praises  of 
sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others, 
but  to  relieve  a  heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or 
lately,  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter 
of  good-wiU  as  to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I 
thus  attempt  to  commemorate  your  good  qualities, 
or  rather  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from 
their  exertk>n.  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  unfortunate 
day  of  my  past  existence,  but  which  cannot  poison 
my  future  while  I  retain  ^e  resource  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  oi  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a 
more  agreeable  recollection  for  both,  inasmuch  as  it 
wiU  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an 
indefatigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  experi- 
enced, and  no  one  could  experience  without  thinking 
better  of  his  species  and  of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at 
various  periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and 
fable— Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy;  and 
what  Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a  few 
years  ago,  Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more  re- 
cently. The  poem  also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have 
accompanied  me  frt^m  first  to  last;  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  a  pardonable  vanity  which  induces  me  to  re- 
flect with  complacency  on  a  composition  which  in 
some  degree  connects  me  with  the  spot  where  it  was 
produced,  and  the  objects  it  would  fain  describe ;  and 
however  unworthy  it  may  be  deemed  of  those  magical 
and  memorable  abodes,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
our  distant  conceptions  and  inmiediate  impressions, 
yet  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  what  is  venerable,  and  of 
feeling  for  what  is  glorious,  it  has  been  to  me  a  source 
of  pleasure  in  the  production,  and  I  part  with  it  with 
a  kind  of  regret,  which  I  hardly  suspected  that  events 
could  have  left  me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  sli^tly,  if  at  all,  separated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line 
which  every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  per- 
ceive :  like  the  Chinese  in  Goldsmith's  *<  Citizen  of  the 
Worid,"  whom  nobody  would  believe  to  be  a  Chinese, 
it  was  m  vain  that  I  asserted,  and  unagined  that  I 
had  dmwn,  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  the 
im;  and  the  very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  dif- 
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ference,  and  disappointment  at  findings  it  unavailing 
80  far  crushed  my  efibrts  in  the  composition,  that  I 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done 
80.  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  form- 
ed on  that  subject,  are  now  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on  the  writer; 
and  the  author,  who  has  no  resources  in  his  own 
mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  permanent, 
which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efibrts,  deserves  the 
fkte  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my 
mtention,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notf«,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature, 
and  peihaps  of  manners.  But  the  text,  within  the 
limits  I  proposed,  I  soon  found  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  labyrinth  of  external  objects,  and  the  consequent 
reflections ;  and  for  the  whole  of  the  notes,  excepting 
a  few  of  the  shortest,  I  am  indebted  to  yourself,  and 
these  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text 

It  is  also  a  deUcate,  and  no  very  grateful  task,  to 
dissert  upon  the  literature  and  manners  of  a  nation  so 
dissimilar ;  and  requires  an  attention  and  impartiality 
which  would  mduce  us — though  peihaps  no  inatten- 
tive observers,  nor  igrnorant  of  the  language  or  cus- 
toms of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  have  recently 
abode — to  distrust,  or  at  least  defer  our  judgment, 
and  more  narrowly  examine  our  information.  The 
state  of  literary,  as  well  as  political  party,  appears  to 
run,  or  to  have  run,  so  high,  that  fbr  a  stranger  to 
steer  impartially  between  them  is  next  to  impossible. 
It  ma*-  be  enough,  then,  at  least  for  my  purpose,  to 
quote  from  their  own  beautiful  language — **  Mi  pare 
che  in  un  paese  tutto  poetico,  che  vanta  la  lingua 
la  pitt  nobile  ed  insieme  la  pid  dolce,  tutte  tutte  le 
vie  diverse  si  possono  tentare,  e  che  sinche  la  patria 
di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti  non  ha  perduto  V  antico  valore, 
in  tutte  essa  dovrebbe  essere  la  prima."  Italy  has 
great  names  still — Canova,  Monii,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Pin- 
demonte,  Visconti,  Morelli,  Cicognara,  Albrizzi,  Mez- 
zophanti,  Mai,  Mustoxidi,  Aglietti,  and  Vacca,  will 
secure  to  the  present  generation  an  honorable  place 
in  most  of  the  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Belles  Lettres;  and  in  some  the  very  highest — 
Europe — ^the  World — has  but  one  Canova. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  "  La 
pianta  uomo  nasce  pid  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  qua- 
lunque  altra  terra— e  che  gli  stessi  atroci  delitti  che 
vi  si  commettono  ue  sono  una  prova.*'  Without  sub- 
scribing to  the  latter  part  of  his  proposition,  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  the  truth  of  which  may  be  disputed 
on  better  grounds,  namely,  that  the  Italians  are  in 
no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbors,  that 
man  must  be  wilfully  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless, 
who  is  not  struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of 
this  people,  or,  if  such  a  word  bo  admissible,  their 
capahilities,  the  facility  of  their  acquisitions,  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius, 
their  sense  of  beauty,  and,  amidst  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  repeated  revolutions,  the  desolation  of  battles, 
and  the  denpair  of  ages,  their  still  unquenched  "  long- 
ing after  immortality," — the  immortality  of  inde- 
pendence. And  when  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round 
the  walls  of  Rome,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the 
laborers*  chorus,  *<Roma!  Roma!  Roma!  Roma  non 


1  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,*'  No.  i. 

s  SabeUicus,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice,  has 
made  use  of  ^he  above  image,  wtuch  would  not  be  poetical 
were  it  not  tiiie.— **  Quo  fit  ut  qui  supeme  uibem  contem- 


6  piti  come  era  prima,"  it  was  difficult  not  to  contrait 
this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bacchanal  roar  of 
the  songs  of  exultation  still  yelled  from  tlie  London 
taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St  Jean,  and  the 
betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of  the 
worid,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  ex- 
posed in  a  wortL  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  his- 
tory.   For  me, — 

"  Non  movero  mai  corda 
Ove  la  turba  di  sue  ciance  assorda." 

What  Italy  has  gamed  by  the  late  transfer  of  na- 
tions, it  were  useless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till  it 
becomes  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired  some- 
thing more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a  suspended 
Habeas  Corpus;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  look  at 
home.  For  what  they  have  done  abroad,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  "  Verily  they  will  have  their 
reward,"  and  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Wish*..g  you,  my  dear  Hobhouse,  a  safe  and  agree- 
able return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  be 
dearer  to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this 
poem  in  its  completed  state;  and  repeat  once  more 
how  truly  I  am  ever, 

Your  obliged 

And  affisctionate  friend, 

BYRON 


L 
I  vrooD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  :* 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
Cer  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles,      [isles ! 
Where  Venice  sate  m  state,  throned  on  her  hundred 

II. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  or^an,' 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was ; — her  dauglitera  had  their  dowen 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  £e  exliaustless  Elast 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem*d  their  dignity  increased. 

in. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more,' 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier;  ' 
Her  palaces  are  crumblmg  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 
Those  days  are  gon&— but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — ^but  Nature  doth  not  die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 


pletuT,  turritam  telluris  imaginem  medio  Oceano  flguraim 
se  putet  inspicere." 
*  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,**  No.  ii. 
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IV. 

Bat  unto  iu  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  m  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Abore  the  dogelees  city's  vanished  sway ; 
Can  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Herre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away-~ 
The  keystones  of  the  arch  !  though  all  were  o'er, 
Far  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  &ore. 


TTie  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Easentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied, 
Rrrt  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate  ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growtli  replenishing  the  void. 

VI. 

Snob  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
The  first  from  Hope,  the  last  from  Vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye ; 
I     Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Ontshiues  our  fairy -land ;  iu  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  Muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse : 

VII. 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such, — ^but  let  them  go, — 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear'd  like  dreams ; 
I     And  whatsoeVr  they  were — are  now  but  so : 
,     I  could  replace  them  if  I  would ;  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  too  go — for  waking  Reason  deems 
Sach  over-weening  phantasies  unsound, 
Aa?  *her  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

VIIL 

Fve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  uor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Yet  was  I  boru  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
^'ot  without  causo  ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  iuviolate  island  of  the  sage  imd  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ii»hes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
M)  -ipiril  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  liojjes  of  being  remember*d  in  my  line 
Wdh  my  land's  language :  if  too  foud  and  far 
rhese  attpiratious  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hafity  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 


'  The  answer  of  the  mother  of  BrasidaSj  the  Lacedsemo- 
Aitn  general,  to  the  strangers  who  praised  the  memory  of 
bttfon. 

'f ',  S  »  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,**  Nos.  iii.  it. 


My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honor'd  by  the  nations — ^let  it  be — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head  I 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 
"  Sparta  hath  many  a  wortliier  son  than  he,"* 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  fron^ 
such  a  seed. 

XI. 

The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renew'd. 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St  Marie  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood^ 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  wither'd  power. 
Over  the  proud  Place  where  an  Emperor  sued. 
And  raonarchs  gazed  and  envied  m  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dowtr 

XII. 

The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns—'   I 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwuio  loosen'd  from  the  mounta4»^  s  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  !* 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

XIII. 

Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass. 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass?* 
Are  they  not  bridled  ! — Venice,  lost  and  won. 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done,  , 

Sinks,  like  a  sea- weed,  into  whence  she  rose  ! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun, 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes,  j 

From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

In  youth  she  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre, — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  "  Planter  of  the  lion,"*  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  tlie  Ottoniite  ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia !  Vouch  it,  y  ^ 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass — all  6hiver*d — ^the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust ;  I 

But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile  | 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust. 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls. 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  intlirals,^ 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice*  lovely  walls. 


•  That  is,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  standard  of  the  re- 

f>ublic,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon— Pianta- 
eone,  Pantaleon,  Pantaloon. 
T  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,**  No.  vii. 
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XVI. 
When  Atliens'  annies  feU  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,* 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  overmastered  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  ftom  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains, 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 
strains. 

XVII. 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion !  to  thee :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall. 

xvin. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood— «he  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart. 
Rising  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
And  Otway,  Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art,* 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so. 
Although  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  wo. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

XIX. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past — and  of 

The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 

Aud  meditation  chasten'd  down,  enough ; 

And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 

And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 

Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 

From  thee,  fair  Venice !  have  their  colots  caught: 

There  are  some  feelings  Time  can  not  benumb. 

Nor  Torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and 
dumb. 

XX. 
But  from  their  naturo  will  the  tannen  grow* 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  sheltered  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  naught  below 
Of  soil  supports  them  *gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
"^f  eddying  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 
The  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
Are  worthy  of  the  mountains  from  whose  Mocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came. 

And  grew  a  giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labors  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestowed 


1  The  storv  is  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Nicias. 

9  Venice  Preserved ;  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ;  the  Ghost- 
Seer,  or  Armeoian :  the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Othello. 

'  Tannen  ia  the  plural  of  (oime,  a  species  of  fir  peculiar  to 
the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  purts.  where 
scjircely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  be  found. 
Oq  these  spots  it  grows  to  a  greater  hei^t  than  any  other 
mountain  tree. 


In  vam  should  such  example  be ;  if  they. 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXIL 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyed, 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and,  in  each  event, 
Ends  :---Some,  with  hope  replenished  and  rebuoy'd. 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent. 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and  bent. 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or  climb. 

XXIIL 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  flmg 
Aside  forever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring — 
A  flower — the  wind — ^the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 
bound; 

XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  eflSice 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behiiid» 
Which  out  of  thing*  famiUar,  undesigned. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 
The  cold — ^the  changed — perchance  the    dead — 
anew,  [how  few ! 

The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — ^too  many! — ^yet 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wandere ;  I  demand  it  back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fall'n  states  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  wtu  the  mightiest  in  *ts  old  command. 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave— the  lords  of  earth  and  sea. 

XXVL 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome ! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature^  can  decree ; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  7 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  dory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  inmiaciSate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 


*  [The  whole  of  this  canto  is  rich  in  description  of  Nature 
The  love  of  Nature  now  appears  as  a  distinct  passion  in  Lord 
Byron's  mind.  It  is  a  love  that  does  not  rent  in  beholding, 
nor  is  satisfied  with  describing,  what  is  before  him.  It  has  a 
power  and  being,  blending  it^lf  with  the  pool's  very  life. 
Though  Lord  Byron  had,  with  his  real  eyes,  perhaps,  seen 
more  of  Nature  than  ever  was  before  permittea  to  any  great 
poet,  yet  he  never  before  seemed  to  open  his  whole  heart  to 


Canto  jv. 
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XXVII. 

Hie  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  b  not  night — 
Stmset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  Une  Friuli's  mountains ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colors  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest !' 

XXVIII. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still* 
Yon  sunny  sea  heave^  brightly,  and  remains 
RoU'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill. 
As  Day  and  Nisht  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'!  her  order: — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose. 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 
glows, 

XXIX. 
Fni'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  fh>m  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Hieir  magical  variety  dlfiuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  unbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 

Tlie  last  still  loveliest,  ti!l---'tts  gone— <ind  all  is  gray. 

XXX. 

TTiere  is  a  tomb  in  Arqna ; — rear'd  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
"Hie  bones  of  Laura's  lover :  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes. 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes : 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name' 
With  his  melodious  tean,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  m  Arqua,  where  he  died ;' 
Tlie  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  yearn ;  and  'tis  their  pride— 
An  honest  pride— and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  paasing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  Iwth  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
llian  if  a  pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane. 


bo  geni^impolses.  Bat  in  this  he  is  changed ;  and  in  this 
Ctnto  of  *Childe  Harold,  he  will  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  best  descriptive  poets,  in  this  age  of  descriptive  poetry. 

— WlUOH.] 

1  The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exagger- 
*Ud  to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  Oriental  or  an  Italian 
wf,  yet  It  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly  sufficient  delineation  of 
tt  August  evening,  (the  eighteenth,)  as  contemplated  in  one 
of  many  rides  along  the  banks  of  the  Drenta.  near  La  Mira. 

S'See  Appendix,  "Historical  Notes,"  Noe.  viii.  and 

IX. 

•  ["Half  way  up 

He  built  hi»  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caught, 
Among  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life 
That  sooth'd,  not  stirr'd."— Rooxas.] 

*  The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with  demons 
•s  with  our  better  thoughts.  Satan  chose  the  wilderness 
■r  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour.    And  our  unsullied 


XXXII. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt* 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  mac 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decay'd 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade. 
Which  shows  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  display'd. 
For  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  stm  can  make  sufficient  hoUday, 

XXXIII. 

Developing  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
And  shining  in  the  brawUng  brook,  where-by. 
Clear  as  its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hours 
With  a  calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the  eye 
Idlesse  it  seem,  hath  its  morality. 
If  from  society  we  learn  to  live, 
'Tis  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die  ; 
It  hath  no  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 
No  hollow  aid ;  alone — man  with  his  God  must  strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or,  it  may  be,  with  demons,  who  impair* 
The  strength  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their  prey 
In  melancholy  bosoms,  such  as  were 
Of  moody  texture  from  their  earliest  day. 
And  loved  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Deeming  tliemselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
Wliich  is  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away  ; 
Making  the  sun  like  blo^,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara  !•  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  sjTnmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  fbrmer  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before. 

XXXVI. 

And  Tasso  is  their  ghry  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  eani'd  Torquato'fi  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  de«pot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glorj'  without  end 
Scattered  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

John  Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to  complete 
solitude. 

•  [In  April,  1 817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Ferrara,  went  over  the 
castle,  cell,  Ac,  and  wrote,  a  few  days  after,  the  Lament  of 
Tasso.—"  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me,"  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  if  I  knew '  Lord  Byron,'  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
now  at  Naples.  I  told  him '  No !'  which  was  true  both  ways, 
for  I  knew  not  the  impostor;  and,  in  the  other,  no  one 
knows  himself.  He  stared,  when  told  that  I  was  the  real 
Simon  Pure.  Another  asked  me,  if  I  had  not  translated 
Tasso.  You  see  what  Fame  is  I  how  accurate  I  how  bound- 
less !  I  don't  know  how  others  feel,  but  J  am  always  the 
lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have  got  rid  of  mine. 
It  sits  on  me  like  armor  on  the  lord  Mayor's  champion  ; 
and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering  that  I  had  not  translated  Tasso,  but  a 
namesake  had ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so 
little  like  a  poet,  that  everybody  believed  me."] 
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XXXVII. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — ^in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  firom  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  tliee !  if  in  another  station  born, 
S<!arce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn : 

XXXVIII. 

Thou  !  formM  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and  die, 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 
He  f  witli  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dazzles  now, 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire. 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow' 
No  strain  which  shamed  his  country's  croaking  lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth — monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade !  *twas  his 

In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 

AimM  with  her  poison'd  arrows ;  but  to  miss. 

Oh,  victor  unsurpassed  in  modem  song  I 

Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how  long 

The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on. 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng 

Compose  a  mind  like  thine  ?  though  all  in  one 

Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun. 

XL. 
Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 
Thy  countrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine. 
The  Bards  of  Hell  and  Chivalry :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  comedy  divine  ; 
Tlien,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
The  southern  Scott,'  the  minstrel  who  call'd  forth 
A  new  creation  with  his  magic  line, 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,' 

Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly  worth. 

XLI. 

The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust* 

The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimickM  leaves ; 

Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 

For  the  tme  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 


»  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Note?,"  No.  x. 

a  [*•  Scott,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  his  MS.  Diary,  for  1821, »'  is 
certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  His  novels 
»re  a  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as  good  as 
any— if  not  better,  (only  on  an  erroneous  system,)— and  only 
ceased  to  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  were  tired  of 
hearing  ♦  Aristides  called  the  Just,'  and  Scott  the  Best,  and 
ostracised  him.  I  know  no  readmg  to  which  I  fall  with  such 
alacrity  as  a  work  of  his.  I  love  him,  too,  for  his  manliness 
of  character,  for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  his  good-nature  towards  myself  personally.  May 
ne  prosper !  for  he  deserves  it."  In  a  letter,  written  to  Sir 
Walter,  from  Pisa,  in  1822,  he  says—*'  I  owe  to  you  far  more 
than  the  usual  obligation  for  the  courtesies  of  literature  and 
common  friendship ;  for  you  went  out  of  your  way,  in  1817, 
to  do  me  a  service,  when  it  required  not  merely  kindness, 
but  courage,  to  do  so ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in  such 
a  manner,  would  have  been  a  oroud  memorial  at  any  time : 
but  at  such  a  time,  when  '  All  ine  world  and  his  wife,'  as  the 
proverb  goes,  were  trying  to  trample  upon  me,  was  some- 
thmg  stifi  higher  to  my  self-esteem.  Had  it  been  a  common 
criticism,  however  eloquent  or  panegyrical.  I  should  have 
felt  pleas£d  and'  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the 
extraordinary  good-heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding 
must  induce  in  any  mind  capable  of  such  sensations."] 


Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves," 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  faJs  brow ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superatition  grieves. 
Know,  Uiat  the  Ughtnin?  sanctifies  below* 
Whatever  it  strikes ; — yon  head  is  doubly  sacr&c  itovt. 

XLIL 

Italia !  oh  Italia !  thou  who  hast 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  fimeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past. 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by  shame, 
And  annals  graved  in  choracten  of  flame. 
Oh,  God !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
Less  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 
Thy  right,  and  awe  the  robbers  back,  who  press 
To  shed  Siy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress ; 

XLIII. 

Then  might*st  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less  desired. 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms ;  then,  still  nntired. 
Would  not  bo  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour'd 
Down  the  deep  Alps ;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  many-natiou*d  spoilers  from  the  Fo 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;' nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  vanquishM,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or  foe.^ 

XLIV. 

Wandering  m  youth,  I  traced  the  path  of  him," 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least-mortal  mind, 
The  friend  of  Tully :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
.^gina  lay,  Pirsens  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  tho  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  Time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shattered  site. 
Which  only  make  more  monm'd  and  more  endcar'd 
The  few  last  ra}%  of  their  far-scatter*d  light, 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanished  might 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age. 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 


*  I"  1  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it,  but  I  have 
called  him  '  the  Ariosto  of  the  North'  in  my  text.  If  he 
should  not,  say  so  in  time."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.  Aug. 
1817.J 

*, », «  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xi.  xii. 

XIIT 

">  The  two  stanzas  xlii.  and  xliii.  are,  with  the  exception 
of  a  line  or  two,  a  translation  of  the  famous  sonnet  of 
Filicaja .— "  Italia,  Italia,  O  tu  cm  feo  la  sorto  1" 

•  The  celebrated  letter  of  Servius  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  on 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and  now 
is,  a  path  wliich  I  often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  different  journeys  and  voyages.  "On  my  return 
from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from  JEgina  towards  Megara,  I 
began  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  countries  around 
me :  ^Egina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me ;  Pineus  on  the 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left :  all  which  towns,  once  famous 
and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in  their 
ruins.  Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  lliink  presently 
within  myself,  Alas  I  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex 
ourselves  if  any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed, 
whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many 
noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view."— See 
Middhton'*  CieerOf  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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XLVL 
That  page  m  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
Hi«  comitiy's  ruin  added  to  the  mas 
Of  perished  states  he  mourn'd  in  their  decline, 
And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  is ;  and  now,  alas ! 
Rome — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
■      In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form,* 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  aio  wamv. 

'  XLVII. 

Yet,  Italy !  throneh  every  other  land 
I      Thy  wrtHigs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  side ; 

Mother  of  Arts !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 

Was  then  our  ffuardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
I      Parent  of  our  Religion !  whom  the  wide 
I      Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 

Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide. 

Shall  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 

XLVIII. 

I      But  Amo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 

'      A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 

I      Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  Luxury  of  Commerce  bom, 

I  And  buried  Learning  rose,  redeemM  to  a  new  mom. 


XLDL 

Hiere,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fillip 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhide 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 


1  It  is  Poggio,  who,  lookinjg  from  the  Capitollne  hill  upon 
nuned  Rome,  breaks  forth  m  the  exclamation,  **  Ut  nunc 
ommdecore  nndata,  prostrata  jacet,  instar  gigantei  cada- 
▼em  oorrupti  atque  undique  exest." 

*  See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,**  Na  xiv. 

*  In  1817,  Lord  Byron  visited  Florence,  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  ''  I  remained,**  he  says.  **btaaday:  however,  I  went 
to  the  two  galleries,  from  which  one  returns  drunk  with 
heaiUf.  The  Venus  is  more  for  admiration  than  love ;  but 
there  are  sculpture  and  painting,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
at  all  gave  me  an  idea  oi  what  people  mean  by  their  cant 
aboat  those  two  most  artificial  01  the  arts.  Whatstmckme 
most  were,  the  mistress  of  Raphael,  a  portrait ;  the  mis- 
tress of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a  Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici 
Gallery ;  the  Venus ;  Canova's  Venus,  also,  in  the  other 
faUery :  Titian's  mistress  is  also  in  the  other  gallery,  (that 
u,  m  the  Pitti  Palace  gallery  ;}  the  ParcsB  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  a  picture  ;  and  the  Antinous,  the  Alexander,  and  one 
ort«'o  not  very  decent  groups  in  marble  ;  the  Genius  of 
I>etth,  a  sleeping  figure,  Ac.  4tc.  I  also  went  to  the  Me- 
<hci  chapel.  Fine  frippery  in  great  slabs  of  various  expen- 
sive  stones,  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten 
carcasses.  It  is  unfinished,  and  wiU  remain  so.**  We  find 
tbe  foUowinff  note  of  a  second  visit  to  the  galleries  in  1821, 
accompanied  by  the  author  of  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Memo- 
ry :"_"  My  former  impressions  were  confirmed  j  but  there 
were  too  many  visiters  to  allow  me  to  feel  any  thmgproper- 
Ir.  When  we  were  (dbout  thirty  or  forty)  8ul  stuffed  mto 
the  cabinet  of  gems  and  knick-knackeries,  in  a  comer  of  one 
of  the  galleries,  I  told  Rogers  that  *  it  felt  like  being  in  the 
wa:ch-hou5e.'  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the 
woman  on  his  arm,  looking  at  the  Venus  of  Titian, '  Well, 
DOW,  that  is  really  very  fine  indeed!*— an  observation 
*hic '.  like  that  of^  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews,  on 

the  certainty  of  death,'  was  (as  the  landlord's  wife  ob- 
••rved)  ♦  extremely  true.'  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not 
•ant  Goldsmith's  prescription  for  a  connoisseur,  viz.,  *that 


We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  Mind  can  make,  wheu  Nature's  self  would  fail ; 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould : 


We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where. 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart' 
Reels  with  its  fulness  ;  there — forever  there — 
ChainM  to  the  chariot  of  triiunphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart 
Away ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precifiOy 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart, 
Wliere  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes : 
Blood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  Shep- 
herd's prize. 

LI. 

Appear^dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  ^rulse  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  ble88*d  Anchises  ?  c  , 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  War's 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star. 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek  !^  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower'd  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an 
um!* 

LIL 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love. 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  unprove, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest ;  but  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us ; — let  it  go ! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create,  [grow 

From  what  has  been,  or  might  be,  things  which 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 


the  pictures  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Peter  Perugino.' "] 

*  O^OaXftovs  iericiv. 

"Atque  oculos  pascat  ulerque  suos.**— Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  ii. 

ft  [The  delight  with  which  the  pilgrim  contemplates  the 
ancient  Greek  statues  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  any  great  poet, 
whose  youthlul  mind  had,  like  liis,  been  imbued  with  those 
classical  ideas  and  associations  which  afford  so  many 
sources  of  pleasure,  through  every  period  of  life.  He  has 
gazed  upon  these  masterpieces  of^art  with  a  more  suscep- 
tible, and,  in  spite  of  his  disavowal,  with  a  more  learned 
eye,  than  can  be  traced  in  the  efTusions  of  any  poet  who 
had  previously  expressed,  in  any  formal  manner,  his  admi- 
ration of  their  beauty.  It  may  appear  fanciful  to  say  so  ;— 
but  we'think  the  genms  of  Byron  is,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  modem  poet,  akin  to  that  peculiar  genius  which 
seems  to  have  been  diffused  among  all  the  poets  and  artists 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  in  whose  spirit,  above  all  its  other 
wonders,  the  ffreat  specimens  of  sculpture  seem  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  His  creations,  whether  of 
beauty  or  of  strength,  are  all  single  creations.  He  requires 
no  grouping  to  give  effect  to  his  favorites,  or  to  tell  his 
story,  liis  heroines  are  solitary  symbols  of  loveliness, 
which  require  no  foil ;  his  heroes  stand  alone  as  upon  mar- 
ble pedestals,  displaying  the  naked  power  ofpassion,  or  the 
wrapped  up  and  reposing  energy  of  grief.  The  artist  who 
would  illustrate,  as  it  is  called,  the  works  of  any  of  our 
other  poets,  muiit  borrow  the  mimic  splendois  of  the  pen- 
cil, lie  who  would  transfer  into  another  vehicle  the  spirit 
of  Byron,  must  pour  the  liquid  metal,  or  hew  the  stubborn 
rock.  What  he  loses  in  ease,  he  will  gain  in  power.  He 
might  draw  from  Medora,  Gulnare,  Lara,  or  Manfred,  sub- 
jects for  relievos,  worthy  of  enthusiasm  almost  as  great  as 
Harold  has  himself  tUspIayetl  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
loveliest  and  the  sternest  rebcs  of  the  inimi'  able  gemus  of 
the  Greeks.— Wilson. J 
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Canto  iv. 


LIII. 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wife  handi, 

The  artist  and  his  ape,'  to  teach  and  tell 

How  well  his  connoiflsourehip  undentands 

The  graceful  bend,  and  the  yoluptuoua  sweU : 

Let  these  describe  the  nndeseribable : 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the  stream 

Wherein  that  image  shall  forever  dwell ; 

The  unnifHod  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 

That  ever  left  the  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 
LIV. 
In  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts  lie* 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality, 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos : — here  repose 
Augelo*8,  Alfieri's  bones,  and  his,* 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes  ; 

Here  Machiavelli's  earth  returned  to  whence  it  rose.^ 

LV. 

These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  furnish  forth  creation : — Italy !  [rents 

Time,  which  hath  -wronged  thee  with  ten  thousand 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguished  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life  7     Are  they  resolved  to  dust. 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  naught  to  say? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust? 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  intrust? 

LVIL 

Ungrateful  Florence !  Dante  sleeps  afar,* 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  f 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war. 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown^ 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown,  [own. 

His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  thou^  rifled — not  thine 

LVIII. 

Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed" 
HiH  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue? 


>  [Only  a  week  before  the  poet  visited  the  Florenc«  ^pl> 
lo'-y,  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend :— '*  I  know  nothing  of  pamt- 
hig.  Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the  most  artificial 
aiid  nnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  numkind 
is  most  imixKted  upon.  I  never  ret  saw  the  picture  or  the 
Mill  Lie  wrhich  came  a  league  witnin  my  conception  or  ex> 
IMTtx'on  ;  but  1  have  seen  many  mountains,  and  seas,  and 
nvp^^.  and  views,  and  two  or  three  women,  who  went  as 
fnr  l)eyond  iV^—Byrcn  Letters.] 

■^,\*  Sec  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,**  Nos.  xv.  xvi. 
XVII.— {*'  I'he  church  of  Santa  Croce  contains  much  illus« 
trious  nothing.  The  tombs  of  MachiaveUi,  Michael  Angelo, 
Galileo,  and  Alfieii,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy. 
1  did  not  admire  any  of  these  tombs— 4)eyond  their  contents. 


That  mnsic  m  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song» 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?    No ;— even  his  tomb 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hyiena  bigot's  wrong, 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 
Nor  chum  a  passmg  sigh,  because  it  told  for  whmm . 

LIX. 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust ; 
Yet  fdr  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  CsBsar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  Son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire !  honor'd  sleeps 
The  inmiortal  eule ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps,  [weeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and 

LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precioas  stones?* 
Of  porphyry,  jai^r,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  maihle,  to  incmst  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkUng  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  Jie  dead, 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 
Are  gently  prees'd  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 

LXL 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 
In  Ajno's  dome  of  Art's  most  princely  shrine. 
Where  Sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — ^but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  Nature  rather  in  the  fields. 
Than  Art  in  galleries :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

LXIL 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasiraene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  wariike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  tcwrents,  swoU'n  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter'd  o'er, 

LXIIL 

like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  phrensy,  whose  convulsion  blmds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray. 
An  earthquake  recl'd  unheededly  away  !** 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  then*  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet ;      [meet  I 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 


That  of  Alfieri  is  heavy ;  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  over- 
loaded. What  is  necessary  but  a  bust  and  name  ?  and  per- 
haps a  date !  the  last  for  the  unchronological,  of  whom  I 
am  one.  But  all  your  allegory  and  eulogy  is  infernal,  and 
worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English  numskulls  unon  Roman 
bodies,  in  the  statuary  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second, 
William,  and  Anne.**    Bjrron  Letters^  1817.) 

*, «,  ^,  •  See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,**  Not.  xviii. 
XIX.  XX.  and  xxi. 

•  See  Appendix,  *'  Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxii. 

u  See  Appendix,  **  Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxiii.— f  An 
earthquake  which  shook  all  Italy  occurred  during  the  t>at- 
tie,  and  was  unfelt  by  any  of  the  combatants.] 


Canto  iv. 
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LXIV. 

The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rollmg  baik 
Which  bore  them  to  Eternity ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  roand,  but  had  no  time  to  max^ 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature's  law. 
Id  them  euqiended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe       [btrds 
Which    TBifTos  when   mountains  tremble,  and  the 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From   their  down-topi>ling  nests;   and  bellowing 
herds  [no  wor<^ 

StnmUe  o'er  heaying  plams,  and  man's  dread  hath 

LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slam 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed— 
A  name  of  Mood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain  ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead         [red* 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling  waten 

LXVL 
But  thoQ,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave' 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  hmbe  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters— 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters ! 

LXVIL 

And  OD  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple'  still, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps. 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill, 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  dorter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scattered  water-lily  sails 
Down  ^ere  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bub- 
bling tales. 


1  ["The  k>TeIype«ceAil  mirror  reflected  the  mountains  of 
Monte  Pulciana,  and  the  wild  fowl  skimming  its  ample  sur- 
&ce,  touched  the  waters  with  their  rapid  wings,  leamg  cir- 
cles and  trains  of  lixht  to  ^tter  in  gray  repose.  As  we 
moved  along,  one  set  of  mtercsting  features  yielded  to 
soother,  ana  every  change  excited  new  delight.  Tet,  was 
it  not  amonf  these  tranquil  scenes  that  Hannibal  and  Fla- 
minios  meti  Was  not  the  blush  of  blood  upon  the  silver 
lake  of  Thrasimene  T'—H.  W.  Williams.] 

*  No  book  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the  tern- 
^9  of  the  Clitumnust  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto ;  and  no 
■ite,  or  scenery,  even  in  Italy,  is  more  worthy  a  description. 
For  an  account  of  the  dilapidation  of  this  temple,  the  read- 
er IS  referred  to  "  Histoncal  Ulustrations  oi  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  p.  35. 

>  {**  This  pretty  little  gem  stands  on  the  acclivity  of  a  bank 
overlooking  its  crystal  waters,  which  have  their  source  at  the 
distance  ofsome  nundred  yards  towards  Spoleto.  The  tem- 
ple, irontms  the  river,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  in  the  Corinthi- 
sn  order.  ^>ur  columns  support  the  pediment,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  covered  in  flpiral  lines,  and  in  forms  to  represent 
<he  scales  of  fishes :  the  bases,  too,  are  richly  sculptured. 
Within  the  building  is  a  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  many  hundred  names :  but  we  saw  none  which  we 
could  recognise  as  British.  Can  it  be  that  this  classical 
temple  is  seldom  visited  by  our  countrymen,  though  cele- 
brated by  Dryden  and  Addison  ?  To  future  travellers  from 
Britain  it  wiU  surely  be  rendered  interesting  by  the  beauti- 
All  lines  of  Lord  Byron,  flowing  as  sweetly  as  the  lovely 
ttream  which  they  describe."— H.  W.  Williams.] 

*  [Perhaps  there  are  no  verses  in  our  lan^age  of  happier 
dsseriptive  power  than  the  two  stanzas  which  characterize 
the  Clitumnus.  In  general,  poets  find  it  so  difficult  to  leave 


LXVIII. 
Pass  not  nnUees^d  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  tlie  brow,  *tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green. 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism, — *tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust^ 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave -worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Pmegethon,  curls  romid  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round. 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — how  profound 
The  gidf !  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Crushhiff  the  cliffi,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful 
vent 

LXXL 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly,         [back ! 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale: — Look 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract,* 


an  interesting  subject,  that  they  injure  the  distinctness  of  the 
description  by  loading  it  so  as  to  embarrass,  rather  than  ex- 
cite, tne  fancy  of  the  reader ;  or  else,  to  avoid  that  fault, 
they  confine  themselves  to  cold  and  abstract  generalities. 
Byron  has,  in  these  stanzas,  admirably  steered  his  cou  rse  be-  | 
twixt  these  extremes :  while  they  present  the  outlines  of  a  i 
picture  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Claude  Lorraine,   i 
the  task  of  filling  up  the  more  minute  particulars  is  judi- 
ciously left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader :  and  it  must  be  | 
dull  indeed  if  it  does  not  supply  what  the  poet  has  left  un-  , 
said,  or  but  generally  and  briefly  intimated.   While  the  eye  , 
glances  over  the  lines,  we  seem  to  feel  the  refreshing  cool- 
ness of  the  scene— we  hear  the  bubbling  tale  of  the  more 
rapid  streams,  and  see  the  slender  proportions  of  tne  rural 
temple  reflected  in  the  crystal  depth  of  the  calm  pool.— Sia 
Waltxk  Scott.J 

•  I  saw  the  Cascata  del  Marmore  of  Temi  twice,  at  dif- 
ferent periods ;  once  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice,  and 
again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower  view  is  far  to  be 
preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time  for  one  only ;  but  in  any 
point  of  view,  either  from  above  or  below,  it  is  worth  all  the 
cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland  put  U^ther :  the  Stau- 
bach,  Reichenbach,  Pisse  Vache,  fietU  of  Arpenaz,  &c.,  are 
riUs  in  comparative  appearance.  Of  the  fall  of  Schafl'hausen 
I  cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  it.— C"  The  stunning 
sound,  the  mist,  uncertainty,  and  tremendous  depth,  bewil- 
dered the  senses  for  a  time,  and  the  eye  had  little  rest,  from 
the  impetuous  and  hurrying  waters,  to  search  into  the  mys- 
terious and  whitened  gulf,  which  presented,  through  a  cloud 
of  spray,  the  apparitions,  as  it  were,  of  rocks  and  overhang- 
ing wood.  The  vrind,  however,  would  sometimes  remove 
for  an  instant  this  misty  veil,  and  display  such  a  scene  of 
havoc  as  appalled  the  soul."— H.  W.  Williams.] 
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Canto  iv. 


LXXII. 

Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge, 
From  eide  to  ride,  beneath  the  glittering  mom, 
An  Iris  ritii,  amidst  the  infernal  surge,' 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  imwom 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bean  serene 
Its  brilliaut  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'raid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXIU. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which — liad  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roai' 
The    thundering    lauwine — ^might    be    worshipped 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear    [more ; 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont  Blanc  both  for  and  near. 
And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hills  of  fear, 

LXXIV. 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountams  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as  'twere  for  fame. 
For  still  they  soared  unutterably  high : 
I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  i£tua.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte's  height,  displajr^d 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curi  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vam 
May  he,  who  will,  his  recollections  rake. 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  abhoir'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  soke, 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word* 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 


1  Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  iris,  the 
reader  will  see  a  short  account,  in  a  note  to  Manfred.  The 
fall  looks  so  much  like  •♦  the  hell  of  waters,*'  that  Addison 
thought  the  descent  alluded  to  by  the  gulf  in  which  Alecto 
plunged  into  the  infernal  re^ons.  It  is  singuhir  enough,  that 
two  of  the  finest  cascades  m  Europe  should  be  artificial— 
this  of  the  Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.  The  traveller  is 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  least  as  high 
as  the  little  lake,  called  PiV  di  Lup.  The  Keatme  territory 
was  the  Italian  Tempo,  (Cicer.  Epist.  ad  Attic,  xv.  lib.  iv.,) 
and  the  ancient  naturalists,  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
Ixii.,)  amongst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked  the  daily 
rainbows  of  the  lake  Velinus.  A  scholar  of  great  name  has 
devoted  a  treatise  to  this  district  alone.  See  Aid.  Manut.  de 
Reatina  Urbe  Agroque,  an.  Sallengre,  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  773. 

3  In  th<*  greater  part  or  Switzerland,  the  avalanches  are 
known  h)  the  name  of  lauwine. 

s  These  stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of  Ensign 
Northerton's  remarks:  "  D—n  Homo,"  &c. ;  but  the  reasons 
for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same.  I  wish  to  express, 
that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before  we  can  comprehend 
the  beauty ;  th.at  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart : 
that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  ana 
advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  antici- 
pation, at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  acquaintance 
with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.  For  the  same  reason,  we  never  can  be  aware  of  the 
fulness  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare,  (*•  To 
be,  or  not  to  be,*'  for  instance.)  from  the  habit  of  having 
them  hammered  into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  an  exercise, 
not  of  mind,  but  of  memory :  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough 
to  ei\joy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  palled.  In 
some  parts  of  the  continenu  young  persons  are  taught  from 
more  common  authors,  and  do  not  read  the  best  classics  till 


LXXVL 

Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  tum'd 
My  sickening  memory;  and,  though  Time  hath 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  leam'd,  [taught 
Yet  such  the  fix'd  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought, 
If  free  to  choose,  I  caimot  now  restore 
||a  health  ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXVII. 

Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so,* 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  Moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  Bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  Satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakenmg  without  wounding  the  touched  heart, 
Yet  fare  thee  well — ^upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part 

LXXVIIL 

Oh  Rome !  my  cotmtry !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  oq>hans  oi  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  tlieir  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  suifferance  7    Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye  ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 
A  worid  is  at  otur  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands,' 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  wo ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  f 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantloss 
Of  then'  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distresn 


their  maturity.  I  certainly  do  not  speak  on  this  point  from 
any  pique  or  aversion  towards  the  place  of  my  education.  I 
was  not  a  slow,  though  an  idle  boy ;  and  I  believe  no  one 
could,  or  can  be,  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  al- 
ways been,  and  with  reason  ,-— a  part  of  the  time  passed 
there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  and  my  preceptor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Drury,  was  tne  best  and  worthiest  friend  I 
ever  possessed,  whose  warnings  I  have  remembered  but  too 
well,  though  too  late  when  I  have  erred,— and  whose  coun- 
sels I  have  but  followed  when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely. 
If  ever  this  imperfect  record  of  my  feelings  towards  him 
should  reach  his  eyes,  let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never 
thinks  of  him  but  wnth  gratitude  and  veneration— of  one  who 
would  more  gladly  bojist  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if,  by 
more  closely  following  his  injunctions,  he  could  reflect  any 
honor  upon  his  instructor. 

*  [Lord  Byron's  prepossession  agamst  Horace  is  not  with- 
out a  parallel.  It  was  not  till  released  from  the  dutv  of 
reading  Virgil  nn  a  task,  that  Gray  could  feel  himself  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  that  poet.— Moork.] 

*  ['•  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful.  I  am 
delighted  with  Rome.    As  a  whole— ancient  and  modem,— 

it  beats  Greece,  Constantinople,  every  thing— at  leavt  that    i 
I  have  ever  seen.  But  I  can*t  describe,  because  mv  fin>i  im-   . 
pressions  are  always  strong  and  confused,  and  my  mciiiorv    . 
9electg  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  distance  in  the  land-    ' 
scape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may  If  less 
distinct.    I  have  been  on  horseback  most  of  the  day,  all 
days  since  my  arrival.    I  have  been  to  Albano,  its  lakes, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frescati,  Ai  cia, 
Ac.    As  for  the  Coliseum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Vati- 
can, Palatine,  Ac.  &c.,— they  are  quite  inconce:vat  le.  and 
must  be  «cti." — Byron  Lftters^  May,  1817.J 

«  For  a  comment  on  this  and  the  two  following  stanzas, 
the  reader  may  consult  '*  Historical  Illustrations,^  P-  4(1. 


CjkNTO    IV. 
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LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride. 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : — 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
I  And  say,  '*  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doub^^  night? 

I  LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

j      Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapp'd  and  wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stare  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  1^ ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'or  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  han£,  and  cry,  "  Eureka  I"  it  is  clear — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 


LXXXII. 

Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs  !*  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay. 
And  Livy's  pictured  page ! — but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  bMide— decay. 
AlaS)  for  Earth,  for  never  shaU  we  see 
Hiat  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was 
free! 

Lxxxm. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roll'd  on  Fortune's  wheel, 
Triumphant  Sylla !    Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  wouldst  pause  to  feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  A^a  •, — ^thou,  who  with  thy  fh>wn 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too. 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  moro  than  earthly  crown— 

LXXXIV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath,'— couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be  laid? 
She  who  was  named  Eternal,  and  array'd 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer--she  who  vcil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  display'd, 
Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd. 
Her  rushing  wing8---Oh!   she  who  was  Almighty 
haU'd! 


*  Orosius  gives  320  tor  tne  numoer  of  triumphs.  He  is 
I  followed  by  PanTinius ;  and  Panvuius  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and 
;  the  modern  writers. 

I  '  Certainly,  were  it  not  for  these  two  traits  in  the  life  of 
;  Sylla,  alluded  to  in  this  stanza,  we  should  regard  him  as 
I  ^  monster  unredeemed  by  any  admirable  quality.  The 
j  ^onement  of  his  volunlary  resignation  of  empire  may  pcr- 
1  ^P*  be  accepted  by  us,  as  it  seems  to  have  satisfied  the 
,  2P5***"»  *^  ^  ***®y  ^^^  ^°^  respected  must  have  destroy- 
wmm.  There  could  be  no  mean,  no  division  of  opimon : 
wey  must  have  all  thought,  like  Eucrates,  that  what  had 
"T^ied  amotion  was  a  love  of  glory,  and  that  what 
i  been  mistaken  for  pride  was  a  real  grandeur  of  soul.— 


LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors ;  but  our  own 
Ine  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the  throne 
Down  to  a  block — inunortal  rebel !    See    r 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages !  b*it  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death  lireath. 

Beheld  him  win  two  reaims,  and,  happier,  yield  his 

LXXXVI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  whose  former  coune 
Had  all  but  crown'd  him,  on  the  selfsame  day 
Deposed  him  gently  from  his  throne  of  force, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  clay.* 
And  show'd  not  Fortune  thus  how  fame  and  sway. 
And  ail  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous  way. 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb? 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  diflerent  were  his 
doom! 

LXXXVII. 

Aivd  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  in^ 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  CiBsar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  ? 

LXXXVIII. 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  !* 
She-wolf !  whose  brazen -imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  wiUiiu  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  mouument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest : — Mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thine   immortal   cubs,  nor  thy  fond   charge 
forget? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost ; — ^but  all  thy  foster-babes  are  dead — 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd,  [steer'd. 

And  fought  and  conquer'd,  and  the  same  course 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have. 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd. 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 
But,  vanquish'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a  slave— 


ISS 


["Sei^eur,  vous  changez  toutes  mes  idies  dc  la  fa^on 
dont  le  vous  vois  agir.  Je  croyais  que  vous  aviez  de 
I'ambition,  mais  aucune  amour  pour  la  gloire :  je  voyais 
bien  que  votre  &me  itait  haute ;  mais  je  ne  soup^on- 
nais  pas  qu*elle  fut  grande.'*— i>ialo^e«  de  Sylla  et  ifEw 
cratt.] 

a  On  the  3d  of  September  Cromwell  gamed  the  victory  of 
Dunbar:  a  year  afterwards  he  obtained  "his  crowning 
mercy"  of  Worcester ;  and  a  few  years  after,  on  the  same 
day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  roost  fortunate  for 
him,  died. 

4, »  See  Appendix,  »*  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xxrv.  xxv 
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XC. 

Tlie  fool  of  fitlse  dominion— and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  CaBsar,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  Aiodell'd  m  a  lees  terrestrial  mould,* 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeemed 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold. 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet« — and  now  himself  he  beam'd« 

XCI. 

And  came— and  saw — and  conquered !  But  the  man 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  to  flee. 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  loug  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — ^vanity, 
Coquettish  in  ambition—still  he  aim'd — 
At  what?  can  he  avouch— or  answer  what  he  daim'd? 

XCIL 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  yean 
Had  fix*d  him  with  the  CcBsan  in  his  fato, 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  this  the  conqueror  rears 
The  arch  of  triumph !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  flow'd, 
A  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow ! — Renew  thy  rainbow,  God ! 

XCIII. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,' 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
Aud  aU  things  weighed  in  custom's  falsest  scale ; 
(Opinion  an  omnipotence, — whose  veil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright. 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have 
too  much  light 

XCIV. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  Sad  age  to  age, 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and  rather  than  be  free. 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  viiere  they  see 
Tlieir  fellows  fall  before,  like  «%ves  of  the  same  tree. 

xcv. 

I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds — they  rest  between 
Man  and  his  Maker — but  of  things  allow'd, 
Averr*d,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  i 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 


I  See  Appendix,  <*  Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxti. 

» ^^ —  "  Oinnes  penc  vetercs ;  qui  nihil  cog- 

nosci,  nihil  percepi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixenint ;  angustos 
sensus ;  imbedllos  aniinos,  brevia  curricula  riue ;  in  pro- 
fundo  veritatem  demersam ;  opinionibus  et  iiistitutis  omnia 
teneri ;  nihil  ventati  relinqui :  deinceps  omnia  tenebris 
orcumfusa  esse  dixenint.**    Academ.  1. 13.    The  eighteen 


Tlie  edict  of  Earth's  mien,  who  are  grown 
Tlie  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  &e  proud. 
And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne ; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  aU  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 

XCVL 

Can  tyrants  but  bv  tyrants  conquered  be, 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  uudefiled  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  hi  the  wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest^  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  mfant  Washington  ?    Has  Earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  withm  her  breast,  or  Europe   no  such 
? 


XCVIL 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  Freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen. 
And  vile  Ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Man  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst— .<iis 
second  fall 

XCVIIL 

Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  whid ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  aud  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth. 
But  the  sap  lasts, — aud  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  North ; 
So  shall  a  bettor  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 

Tliere  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days,* 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  wiu  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown. 
The  gariand  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — A  woman's 
grave. 

C. 
But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?   Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir?    [not 
How  lived— how  loved — how  died  she  ?    Was  she 
So  'lonor'd — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 


L. 


J_ 


hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Cicero  wrote  this, 
have  not  removed  any  of  the  imperfections  of  humanitv , 
and  the  complaints  of  the  ancient  philosophers  may,  with- 
out injustice  or  affectation,  be  transcribed  in  a  poem  writ* 
ten  yesterday 

*  Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  called  Capo  th. 
Bove.    See  **  Historical  lUustraUons,*' p.  SOO. 
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Ct 

Was  she  as  those  who  lore  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  lore  the  lords  of  others?  such  have  been 
Ercn  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Profuse  &[  joy — or  'gainst  it  did  she  war, 
Inreterate  in  rirtue?  Did  rfie  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 

Lore  from  amongst  her  griefs  ?— for  such  the  auctions 
are. 

CII. 
Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bcm'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  clond 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favorites— early  death ;  yet  shed' 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  Ulnme 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

CIIL 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all. 
Charms,  kindred,  children — ^with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome. — But  whither  would  Conjecture  stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  love  or  pride ! 

CIV. 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known. 
Thou  Tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  tiie  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  comd  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  s^ne 
Tin  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forais  from  the  floating  wreck  which  Rnim  leaves 
behind-* 

CV. 
And  from  the  ptenks,  far  shattered  o'er  the  loeks. 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  fareaken,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 


Td  yip  ^a^tiv  oiK  alvxp^v,  iAX*  alvxfi^  SamSv. 

Rich.  Fran.  Phil.  Brunck.  Poets  Onomid, 
p.  231,  ed.  1784. 

*  [Four  words,  and  two  initials,  compose  the  whole  of  the 
mscrtption  which,  whatever  was  its  ancient  position,  is  now 
placea  in  fh>nt  of  this  towering  sepulchre :  Cscilix  .  Q . 
CiBTici .  F  .  Mktbll/B  .  Cbassi.  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
^n,  the  pride  than  the  love  of  Crassus,  which  raised  so 
sap^rb  a  memorial  to  a  wife,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  history,  unless  she  be  supposed  to  be  that  lady  whose 
intimacy  with  Dolabella  was  so  offensive  to  Tullia,  the 
<uugfater  of  Cicero ;  or  she  who  was  divorced  by  Lentulua 
^pintber ;  or  she,  perhaps  the  same  person,  firom  whose  ear 
us  son  of  iSscmus  transferred  a  precious  jewel  to  enrich 
Bis  daaghter.~HoBHOUBB.J 

*  The  Palatine  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
m  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  very  soil  is  formed 
of  cnunbled  brickwork.  Nothing  has  been  told,  nothing 
o&  be  told,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but  a  Roman  anti- 
Wt.  See  "  Historical  Illustrations,**  p.  806.— (**  The  voice 
of  Marios  could  not  sound  more  deep  and  solemn  among 
te  nuDsd  arebes  of  Carthage,  than  the  strains  of  the  Pilgrim 


Where  all  lies  founder'd  that  was  ever  dear : 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  vmve-wom  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  Bleor? 

Iliere  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is 
here. 

CVI. 
Then  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlets'  cry. 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright. 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 

What  are  our  petty  griefii? — let  me  not  number  mine 

CVIL 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fragments,  choked  np  vaults,  and  frescoes  steepM 
In  sulHerranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight: — ^Temples,  baths,  or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  tliese  are  walls — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falls.* 

OVIIL 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  ;* 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — ^barbarism  at  last 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  but  one  page, — ^'tis  better  written  here. 
Where  gorgeous  Tyranny  hath  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear. 

Heart,  soul  could  seek,  tongue  ask — Away  with  words 
draw  near, 

CIX. 
Admire,  exult— despise — laugh,  weep, — ^for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling: — Man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  reahns  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  Glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van 
Till  the  SUITS  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd ! 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who  dared  to 
buildl 


amid  the  broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues  of  her  subduer.** 
— SiB  Waltbb  Scott.  J 

*  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speakinR  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his  co- 
temporary  Romans*  has  the  following  eloqaent  passage  :— 
♦*  From  tneir  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  barbarity  and 
misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on  the 
surpnsing  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms ;  how  Rome, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire, 
and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty, 
enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  noost  con- 
temptible of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious  imposture ; 
while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and  contempt 
of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  tne  happy  seat  of  liberty, 
plenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  civil  life ;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course 
which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  in- 
dustry to  wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to 
an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals : 


till,  by  a  total  degeneracv  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown 
ripe  for  destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy  op- 
pressor, and,  with  the  loss  ofliberty,  losing  every  thing  that 
18  valuable,  sinks  gradually  asain  into  its  original  bar 
barism.**  (See  History  of  the  Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
sect  vi.  VOL  iu  p.  103.) 
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Canto  ir. 


ex. 

Tully  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thon, 
Thou  namelefls  column  wrtJi  the  buried  base  I 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  CaBar*8  brow? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's?  No — 'tis  that  of  Time  : 
Trtiunphy  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffini^ ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  nm,  whose  ashes  slept  sub- 
lime,^ 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustained. 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  Mood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues— still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.* 

CXII. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high  place 
Where   Rome  embraced  her  heroes?   where  the 

steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?    Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — ^bums  wiu  Cicero ! 

CXIII. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fame,  and  blood : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worids  to  conquer  fail'd ; 
But  long  before  had  Freedom's  face  been  veil'd, 
And  Anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name. 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans  !*  While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf. 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief — 
Her  new-bom  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas  I  too  briet 


» The  column  of  Tr^an  is  surmounted  by  St.  Peter ;  that 
of  Aurelius  by  St.  Paul.  See  "  Historical  Illustrations.'* 
p.  214.  ^ 

3  Tnjnn  was  proverbiaUit  the  best  of  the  Roman  princes, 
;Eutrop.  1.  viii.  c.  & ;)  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  sove- 
reign unitinx  exactly  the  opposite  characteiistics,  than  one 
possessed  of  all  the  happy  quaUties  ascribed  to  this  emperor. 
"  When  he  mounted  the  throne,"  says  the  historian  Dion, 
"  he  was  strong  in  body,  he  was  rigorous  in  mind ;  age  had 
impaired  none  of  his  faculties ;  he  was  altogether  free  from 
envy  and  from  detraction :  he  honored  all  me  good,  and  he 
advanced  them ;  and  on  this  account  they  cotud  not  be  the 


CXV. 

Egeria !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart* 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  conmion  votary  there 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  biith, 
Thon  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  sofUy  bodied  forth. 

CXVI. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  unwrinkled. 
Reflects  the  meek -eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prisou'd  in  marble,  bubbltug  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentie  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy, 
creep, 

CXVII. 

Fantastically  tangled :  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  bloesoms,  through  the  gnm 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustics,  and  tiie  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausiug  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  color'd  by  its 
skies. 

cxvni. 

Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria !  thy  all-heaveuly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 
The  purple  Midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell? 
This  cave  was  surelv  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamored  Gkxideas,  and  the  cell 
Haimted  by  holy  Love — the  earliest  oracle  I 

CXIX. 

And  didst  thon  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replymg. 
Blend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart ; 
And  Love,  which  dies  as  it  was  bom,  in  sighing, 
Share  with  immortal  transports?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  inmiortal,  and  impart 
Tlie  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys. 
Expel  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart — 
The  dull  satiety  which  all  destroys — 
And  root  from  out  the  soul  tiie  deadly  weed  which 
cloys? 


objects  of  his  fear,  or  of  his  hate  ;  he  never  listened  to  in- 
formers: he  gave  not  way  to  his  anger;  he  abstained 
equally  from  unfair  exactions  and  unjust  punishments ;  he 
had  rather  be  loved  as  a  man  than  honored  as  a  sovereign : 
he  was  affable  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and 
universally  beloved  by  both ;  be  inspired  none  with  dread 
but  the  enemies  of  his  country."— Hist.  Rom.  1.  Ixiii.  c.  «,  7. 

*  The  name  and  exploits  of  Rienzi  must  be  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  details  and  unedited  manuscripts, 
relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  in  the  ♦*  Historical 
Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto,"  p.  S48. 

«  See  Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,"  No.  xxvn. 
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CXX. 

Alifl .  our  young  aflTections  mn  to  waste, 
Or  water  bat  the  desert ;  whence  ariee 
Bat  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance ,  tares  of  haste* 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  templing  to  the  eyes, 
Flowers  whose  wild  odors  breathe  but  agonies. 
And  trees  whose  gams  are  poison ;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  Passion  flies 
0*er  the  world's  wiidemesB,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI. 

Oh  Love !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
Bat  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e*er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 
As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul — parch*dk-wearied 
— ^wrung — and  riven. 

CXXII. 

Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased. 
And  fevers  into  false  creation : — ^where. 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seized? 
In  him  akme.    Can  Nature  show  so  fair? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men. 
The  unreached  Paradise  of  our  despair. 
Which  o*er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  ? 

CXXIII. 

Who  loves,  raves — ^*tis  youth's  phrensy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  diape  of  sach ;  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  stQl  it  draws  us  on. 
Reaping  the  whiriwind  from  the  oft-sown  winds ; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, . 

Seems  ever  near  the  prize, — ^wealthiest  when  most 
undone. 

CXXIV. 
We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick— sick ;  unfound  the  boon — unslaked  the  thirst. 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay. 
Some  phantom  lares,  such  as  we  sought  at  first — 
But  all  too  late,— «o  are  we  doubly  cursed. 
Love,  fam  >,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 
Each  idle— and  all  ill — ^and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 

And  Death  the  wble  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

cxxv. 

Few — non»— hnd  what  they  love  or  could  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long. 


**'At  all  e  rents,**  says  the  author  of  the  Academical 
Questions,  "  I  trust,  wbaterer  mav  be  the  fate  of  my  own 
■peculations,  that  philosophy  will  regain  that  estimation 
which  it  onght  to  possess.  The  free  and  philorophic  spirit 
of  our  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  proud  distinction  of  Englishmen,  and  the  lu- 
minotiB  source  of  all  their  glory.  Shall  we  then  forget  the 
ounly  and  dignified  sentiments  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  in 
toe  language  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse  about  our  good  okl 


Envenom'd  with  urevocable  wrong ; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unq>iritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  commg  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 

Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  dust, — tlie  dust  we  all  have 
trod. 

CXXVI. 
Our  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  m 
The  harmony  of  things, — ^this  hard  decree, 
This  uneradicuble  taint  of  sin. 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  fmd  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage — all  the  woes  we  see— 
And   worse,  the  woes  we  see  not — ^whioh  throb 
through 

The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  new. 

CXXVII. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — 'tis  a  base* 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge ;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine : 
Though  from  our  buth  the  faculty  divme 
Is  choiuM  and  tortured — cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  uuprepared  muid,  [blind. 

The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 

GXXVIII. 

Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  Ught  which  streams  hero,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  thmgs  of  earUi,  which  Tone  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  l^ke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin'd  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  tUl  ages  are  its  dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  Time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time !  Uie  corrector  where  our  judgments  err. 
The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger !  unto  thee  I  lift  [gift 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a 


prejudices  ?  This  is  not  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of 
truth  It  was  not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  in  the 
brilliant  periods  of  our  history.  I*rejudice  may  be  trusted 
to  guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  ol  time,  while  reason 
slumbers  in  the  citadel ;  but  if  the  latter  sink  into  a  lethargy, 
the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard  for  herself.  Phi- 
losophy, wisdom,  and  liberty  support  each  other :  he  who 
will  not  reason  is  a  bigot ;  he  who  cannot,  is  a  fool ;  and  tie 
who  dares  not,  is  a  slave.''    Vol.  L  pref^  pp.  14, 15 
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Camto  it. 


CXXXI. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
Aud  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine, 
Ruius  of  years — ^thoagh  few,  yet  full  of  fate : — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 
Hear  me  not ;  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain— shall  they  not  mourn  7 

CXXXII. 

And  thon,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis  !* 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long — 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution — just, 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  leas  near — hi  this 
Thy  former  reahn,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust  I    [must 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ray  Leart? — Awake !  thou  shalt,  and 

CXXXIIL 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 

For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 

I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferred 

With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow*d  unbound ; 

But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground ; 

To  the^^  I  do  devote  it — thou  shalt  take 

The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  aud  found, 

Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass-^I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  8ufier*d :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse, 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fuhieas  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  cnise ! 

cxxxv. 

That  curse  shall  be  Forgiveness. — Have  I  not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth !  behold  it.  Heaven  !— 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 
Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiven? 
Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted.  Life's  life  lied  away  ? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  soms  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVL 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy 

Have  I  not  seen  what  human  thmgs  could  do? 


1  See  Appendix,  "Historical  Notes,"  No.  zxviii. 

I  [Between  stanzas  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi.  we  find  in  the 
original  MS.  the  following  :— 

**  If  to  forcive  be  heaping  coals  of  fire— 
At  God  Bath  spoken— on  the  heads  of  foes. 
Mine  should  be  a  volcano,  and  rise  higher 
Than.  o*er  the  Titans  cmsh'd,  Oivmpus  rose. 
Or  Athos  soars,  or  blazing  Etna  glows  :— 
True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  things ;  but  what 
Than  serpents'  teeth  inflicU  with  deadlier  throes  1 
The  Lion  may  be  goaded  by  the  Gnat.— 

Who  sucks  the  slumberer's  blood?— The  Eagle?— No: 
the  Bat."] 


Frinn  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  tlie  as  paltry  feWj 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew. 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eyi), 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  atem  true, 
And  wiUiont  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  Kigh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy.' 

CXXXVII. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  softened  BfinXa  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 

CXXXVIIL 

The  seal  is  set — Now  welcome,  thou  dread  power ! 
Nameless,  yet  thus  onmipotent,  which  here 
Walk*st  hi  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distinct  from  fear : 
Thy  haunts  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  ivy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
Derives  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause, 
As  man  was  daughter^d  W  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaugfater^d  ?  wherefore,  but  because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus'  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms— on  battle-plams  or  listed  spot  7 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot 

CXL. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  firet  m  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  mhuman  shout  which  haH'd  the  wretch 
who  WOIL 

CXLI. 
He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ;' 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 


•Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  this 
image  be  a  laquearian  gladiator,  which,  in  spite  of  Winkel- 
mann*8  criticism,  has  been  stoutly  maintained ;  or  whether  it 
be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that  great  antiquary  positively  as- 
serted ;*  or  whether  it  is  to  be  thought  a  Spartan  or  barba 


*  Either  Polifontes,  herald  of  Laius,  killed  by  (Edipos :  or 
Cepreas,  herald  of  Euritheus.  killed  by  the  Athenians  when 
he  endeavored  to  drag  the  Heraclidae  from  the  altar  of 
mercy,  and  in  whose  honor  they  instituted  annual  games, 
continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  or  Anthemocritus,  the 
Athenian  herald,  killed  by  the  Megarenses,  who  never  r^ 
covered  the  impiety.  See  Storia  delle  Arti,  4cc.  torn,  it 
pag.  903,  SOI.  S05, 800, 207,  lib  ix.  cap.  ii. 
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There  were  his  young  baibariaus  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher*d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — * 
AU  this  rufih'd  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire 
And  onavenged? — Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 

CXLII. 
But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
:       And  roar'd  or  murmur'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dadiing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays  ; 
Here,  where  the  I&man  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd,' 
My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars*  fuint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crush'd — walls  bow*d — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

CXLUL 

A  rain — ^yet  what  ruin !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd ; 
Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared  7 
Alas !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  *nuch  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 
away. 

CXLIV. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begms  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there  ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  tlie  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  gariand-forest,  which  tlie  gray  ^i^lls  wear, 
Like  Taorels  on  the  bald  first  Cesar's  head  f 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
llien  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
I  Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis   on  their  dust  ye 
tread. 

CXLV. 

«  WhOe  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  f 

**  When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  sliaU  fall ; 

**  And  when  Rome  fall»— the  World."    From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  stiD 
On  their  foundations,  and  nualter'd  all ; 


ilsn  shield-bearer,  according  to  the  opinion  of  bis  Italian 
editor ;  it  must  assuredly  seem  a  copy  of  that  masterpiece  of 
Ctesilaus  which  represented  **  a  wounded  man  dying,  who 
perfectly  expressed  what  there  remained  of  life  in  him.^ 
M (utfinicoii  and  MalTei  thou|^t  it  the  identical  statue ;  but 
that  statue  was  of  bronze.  The  Gladiator  was  once  in  the 
▼ilia  LudoTizi.  and  was  bought  bv  Clement  XII.  The 
rlgjit  arm  is  an  entire  restoration  of  Michael  Angelo. 
>, «  See  Appendix,  ♦*  Historical  Notes,"  Nos.  xxix.  xxx. 

*  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Caesar  wan  particularly 
gntii&ed  by  that  decree  of  the  senate  which  entmled  him  to 
wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  He  was  anxious, 
not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  but  to 
hide  that  lie  was  bald.  A  stranger  at  Rome  would  hardly 
have  guessed  at  the  motire,  nor  should  we  without  the  help 
of  the  historian. 

<  This  is  quoted  in  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,**  as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was  entire,  when  seen 
oy  the  An^lo-saxon  pilsrims  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  or 
we  beginning  of  the  eimth,  century.  A  notice  on  the  Coli- 
seum may  be  seen  in  the  **  Historical  Illustrations,'*  p.  203. 

•  **  lliongb  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  tSie  ring 


Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill. 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den— of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  bless'd  by  time  f 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome  ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last?    Time's  scySie  and  tyrants' 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon ! — pride  of  Rome ! 

CXLVIL 

Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ! 
Deepoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  8|»«ads 
A  holiness  appeaUng  to  all  hearts — 
To  ait  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  thoee 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Tlieir  eyes  on  honor'd  forms,  whose  busts  aroimd  them 
close.* 

CXLVIII. 

There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light* 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?     Nothin? :    Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow^  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar : — but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  immantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare? 

CXLIX. 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  hfe. 
Where  on  the  heart  and /rom  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife. 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves— 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ? — I  know  not — Cain  was 
Eve's. 


which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above; 
though  exposed  to  repeated  fires  ;  though  sometimes  flood- 
ed by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument 
of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotundo.  It 
passed  with  little  alteration  from  the  Pa^an  into  the  present 
worship :  and  so  convenient  were  its  mches  for  the  Chris- 
tian altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient 
beauty,  introduced  their  design  as  a  model  in  the  Catholic 
church.**— Forsyth*8  Italy,  p.  187,  Sd  edit. 

*  The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle  for  the  busts 
of  modem  ^at,  or,  at  least,  distinguished,  men.  The  flood 
of  light  which  once  fell  through  the  large  orb  above  on  the 
whole  circle  of  divinities,  now  shines  on  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  mortals,  some  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  almost 
deified  by  the  veneration  of  their  conntrjrmen.  For  a  not  ice 
of  the  Pantheon,  see  "  Historical  Illustrations,"  p.  287. 

)  This  and  the  three  next  stanzas  allude  to  the  story  of 
the  Roman  daughter,  which  is  recalled  to  the  traveller  by 
the  site,  or  pretended  site,  of  that  adventure,  now  shown  at 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  tn  Carctrt.  The  diflloulties  at- 
tending the  fill!  behef  of  the  tale  are  stated  in  **  Historical 
ninstrations,**  p.  9Uft. 
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Canto  iv. 


CI* 

But  here  youth  offen  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — it  is  her  sire 
I       To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
I       Bom  with  her  birth.    No  ;  he  shall  not  expire 
I       While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
!       Of  health  and  holy  feel'mg  can  provide 
I       Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Thau  EJgypt*8  river : — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink, drii£  and  live, dd  man!  Heaven's  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CLL 

The  starry  faWe  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  etoTy*B  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
RevexBO  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worids : — Oh,  holiest  nurse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CLII. 

Turn  to  the  Mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high,* 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome :     How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth,         [birth ! 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a 

CLin. 

But  lo !  the  dome— the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,* 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell — 
Christ's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb ! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyosna  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  prajrd ; 

CLIV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honor  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect?     Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  )f  worship  undefiled. 


1  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  **  See  Historical  Illustrations.** 

*  [This  and  Uie  six  next  stanzas  have  a  reference  to  the 

church  of  St.  Peter's.    For  a  measurement  of  the  compara- 

'  tive  length  of  this  basilica  and  the  other  great  churches  of 

i  Europe,  see  the  pavement  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Classical 
Tour  through  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  135,  et  seq.  eh.  iv.] 

>  [**  I  remember  very  well,*'  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  my  own  disappointment  when  1  first  visited  the  Vatican ; 

,  but  on  confessmg  my  feelings  to  a  brother  student,  of  whose 
ingenuousness  I  naa  a  hiffh  opinion,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  works  of  Raphael  had  the  same  effect  on  him,  or  rather, 
that  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  expected. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  and,  on  inquiring 
further  of  other  students,  I  found  that  those  persons  only 

,  who,  from  natural  imbecility,  appeared  to  be  inca^le  of 
relishing  those  divine  performances,  made  pretensions  to 
instantaneous  raptures  on  first  beholding  them.— My  not 

I  relishing  them  as  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to  have 'done, 


CLV. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not  ;* 
And  why  7  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mmd. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopea  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  Grod  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Hohes,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 

CLVI. 

Thou  movest — ^but  increasing  with  the  advance, 
like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise, 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  el^ance ; 
Vastness  which  grows — but  grows  to  harmonize— 
All  musical  in  its  inunensities ; 
Rich  marbles — richer  paintmg— shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  hac^ty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their 
frame  [claim. 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground — and  this  the  doudis  must 

CLVII. 

Ilion  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole  ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make, 
That  ask  the  eye— so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  inunediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

cLvni. 

Not  by  its  fault — ^but  thine :  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression  ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and,  greatest  of  the  great* 
Defies  at  firet  our  Nature's  littlenees, 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  me  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

cux. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enUgfaten'd ;  there  is  nv>re 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  ^reat  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  tmie,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  dtspla3rs 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  dmw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptk>ns  can. 


was  one  of  the  most  humihating  circumstances  that  ever 
happened  to  me ;  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works  ex- 
ecuted upon  prhiciples  with  which  I  was  unacquainted :  I 
felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood  abashed.  All  the  indigested 
notions  of  painting  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
England,  where  the  art  was  in  the  lowest  state  it  had  ever 
been  in,  were  to  be  totally  done  away  and  eradicated  from 
mv  mind.  It  was  neceseuurv,  as  it  is  expressed  on  a  very 
solemn  occasion,  that  I  should  become  as  a  KttU  tMJd. 
Notwithstanding  my  disappointment,  J  proceeded  to  copy 
some  of  those  excellent  works.  I  viewed  them  again  and 
again ;  I  even  affected  to  feel  their  merit  and  admire  them 
more  than  I  really  did.  In  a  short  time,  a  new  taste  and  a 
new  perception  Began  to  davni  upon  me.  and  I  was  con- 
vince that  I  had  originally  formed  a  false  opinion  of  the 
perfection  of  the  art,  and  that  this  great  painter  was  well 
entitled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  admin^oa 
of  the  worM  **] 


Canto  iv. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CLX. 

Or,  tiuniikg  to  the  Vatican,  go  seo 

Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain — 

A  father's  lore  and  mortal's  agony 

With  an  immortal's  patience  blendmg : — ^Vain 

I      Hie  straggle ;  yain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
Hie  old  man's  clench  ;  the  kmg  enrenom'd  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 

I  Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gaspi 

I  CLXI. 

I      Or  view  the  Lctd  of  the  unerring  bow, 

I      Hie  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 
The  Sun  in  human  lunbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  flght ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  Bhot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortars  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 

I      And  nostril  beautiful  dizain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 

I  Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

'  CLXIL 

But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
I      Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  maddened  in  that  vision — are  express'd 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  modt  unearthly  mood, 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Stariike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god ! 

I  CLXIIL 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  Heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  au  eternal  glory — which,  if  miade 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallowed  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 

I  A  tinge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with  whieh 
'twas  wrought 


CLXIV. 
But  where  is  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song. 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  7 
Methiuks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
Ha  is  no  more— these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
And  he  himself  as  nothing: — if  he  was 
Aught  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  live  and  sufler — let  that  pa 
His  shadov-  fades  ew«>v  into  Destruction's  mass. 


CLXV. 
Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and  all 
i     That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 

And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall  [cloud 

Through  which  all  thiup  grow  phantoms ;  and  tiie 
Between  us  sinks  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 
Till  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 


>  f  "^  Tbe  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  a  shock 
«T«i  here.  (Venice,)  and  must  have  been  an  earthquake  at 
^Bflie.  Tbe  fote  of  this  poor  girl  is  melancholy  in  every 
•spect ;  dying  at  twenty  or  so,  in  childbed— of  a  boy  too,  a 


To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  n^t,  for  they  cUstract  the  gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And  send  us  pr3ring  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  tiie  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  off  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — but  never  more,  I 

Oh,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same  : 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore    [was  gore. 
Tliese  fardels  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat 

CLXVII. 
Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ;  [ground,   j 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  I 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief  ' 

Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

CLXVIIL  j 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ?  | 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low  i 

Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ?  ' 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled,  I 

The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy,  | 

Death  hush'd  that  pang  forever :  with  thee  fled  i 

The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy  | 

Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy.  | 

! 

CLXIX.  j 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be,  i 

Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored !  | 

Tliose  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefe  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd  J 

Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head  { 

Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  lord,  j 

And  desolate  consort — ^vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
Hie  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead ! 

CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made  ; 
Tliy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair'd  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid. 
The  love  of  millionsT    How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes : — ^'twas  but  a  meteor 
beam'd. 

CLXXL 

Wo  unto  us,  not  her  ;*  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
MThich  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 


E resent  princess  and  fiiture  aueen,'and  lust  as  she  beran  to 
e  happy,  and  to  enjoy  herseif,  and  the  hopes  which  she  in- 
spired.   I  feel  sorry  in  every  respect."— .ffynm  Utters.] 
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Its  knell  in  princely  ean,  till  the  o'entung 
Nations  have  arm'd  m  madness,  the  strange  fate* 
Which  tumbles  miffhtiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  eruriies  soon  or 
late,— 

CLXXIL 

Tliese  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair, 
Good  without  efibrt,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  deq>air, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  oppreas'd 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 
thee  best 

CLXXIIL 

Lo,  Nemi  !*  navell'd  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  qiares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish'd  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  naught  can  shake, 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake. 


CLXXIV. 

And  near  Albano's  scarce  divided  waves 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
Tlie  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
**  Arms  and  the  Man,"  whose  reaacending  star 
Rose  o'er  an  empire : — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome ; — and  where  yon  bar 
Of  j^irdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bud's  delight* 


CLXXV. 
But  I  forget — ^My  Pilgrim's  shrine  is  won. 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  Ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark  Euxine  roU'd 


CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  j!ue  Symplegades :  long  years- 
Long, 'though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  wock  on  both ;  some  sufiering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  neariy  where  we  had  begun : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 


1  Mary  died  on  the  scafTold ;  Elizabeth  of  a  broken  heart : 
Charles  V.  a  hermit ;  Louis  XIV.  a  bankrupt  in  means  and 

5 lory  ;  Cromwell  of  anxiety ;  and,  '*  the  greatest  is  behind,** 
rapuleon  lives  a  prisoner.  To  these  sovereigns  a  long  but 
superfluous  list  might  be  added,  of  names  equally  illustrious 
and  unhappy. 

s  The  villafe  of  Nemi  was  near  the  Arician  retreat  of 
Egeria,  and,Trom  the  shades  which  embosomed  the  temple 
oiDiana,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  distinctive  appellation 


We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  ft  el  gladdeu'd  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 

CLXXVIL 
Oh !  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  ouly  her ! 
Ye  Elements ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot 

cLxxvin. 

Tliere  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
Tliere  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  Man  the  leas,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  egress,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  tiiee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  niin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  aU  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  himr--thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXI. 

Tlie  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-butit  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vaiu  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  Uie  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


of  The  Grove.    Nemi  is  but  an  evening's  ride  from  the  oom- 
fortable  inn  of  Albano. 

*  The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which  has 
succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the  prosiiect 
embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  this  stanza ;  tne  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter  half  of  the  iEneid, 
and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
headland  of  Circaeum  and  the  Cape  of  Terradna.'— Sse 
Appendix,  "  Historical  Notes,**  No.  xxxi. 


Canto  iv. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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CLXXXII. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they?* 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  dare,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserti : — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Soch  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

CLXXXIII 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  tlie  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed — ^in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icin^  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — ^boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  ?  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 


>  [When  Lord  Byron  wrote  this  stanza,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
the  following  passage  in  Bo8weU*8  Johnson  floating  on  his 
mind :— **  Dining  one  day  with  General  Paoli,  and  talking 
of  his  projected  Joomey  to  Italy,—*  A  man,*  said  Johnson, 
*  who  has  not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of  an  infe- 
riority,  from  his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man 
should  see.  The  grand  object  of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the 
shores  of  the  MMiterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world ;  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Grrecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all 
our  Law,  alinost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
sarages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.' The  General  observed,  that '  The  Mediterranean' 
would  be  a  noble  subject  for  a  poem.*'— Life  of  Johnson, 
VOL  ▼.  p.  145,  ed.  1835.] 

s  [«  This  passage  would,  perhaps,  be  read  without  emo- 
tion,  if  we  <ud  not  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  here  descri- 
btng  Us  actual  feeUngs  and  habits,  and  that  this  was  an  tm« 
affected  picture  of  his  propensities  and  amusements  even 
from  childhood,— when  ne  listened  to  the  roar,  and  watched 
the  bursts  of  the  northern  ocean  on  the  tempestuous  shores 
of  Aberdeenshire.  It  was  a  fearful  and  violent  cliange  at 
the  age  of  ten  years  to  be  separated  from  this  congeniafsoli- 
^'ide,— this  independence  so  suited  to  his  haughty  and  con- 
templative spirit,— this  rude  grandeur  of  nature,— and 
throvra  among  the  mere  worldly-minded  and  selfish  feroci- 
ty, the  affected  polish  and  repelline  coxcombry,  of  a  great 
public  school.  How  many  thousand  times  did  the  moody, 
sullen,  and  indignant  boy  wish  himself  back  to  the  keen  aur 
and  boisterous  liillows  that  broke  lonely  upon  the  simple 
and  soul-invigorating  haunts  of  his  childhood !  How  did  he 
prefer  some  ghost-story ;  some  tale  of  second-sight ;  some 
relation  of  Robin.  Hood's  fieats ;  some  harrowing  narrative 
of  buccaneer-exploits,  to  all  of  Horace,  and  VirgU,  and 
Homer,  that  was  dinned  into  his  repulsive  spirit !    To  the 


Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  is  done* — ^my  song  hath  ceased — my 

theme 
Has  died  mto  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  toreh  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
licss  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  faint,  and  low. 

CLXXXV L 

Farewell !  a  word  that  must  bo,  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ; — yet — ^farewell ! 
Ye  !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  saudal-shoou,  and  scallop^ell ; 
Farewell !  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were — with  you,  the  moral  of  his  strain ! 


shock  of  this  change  is,  I  suspect,  to  be  traced  much  of  the 
eccentricity  of  Lord  Bvrou's  future  life.  This  fourth  Canto 
is  the  fruit  of  a  mind  which  had  stored  itself  with  great  care 
and  toil^  and  had  digested  with  profound  reflection  and  in- 
tense vigor  what  it  had  learned:  the  sentiments  are  not 
such  as  ue  on  the  surface,  but  could  only  be  awakend  by 
long  meditation.  Whoever  reads  it,  and  is  not  impressed 
with  the  many  grand  virtues  as  well  as  gigantic  powers  of 
the  mind  that  wrote  it,  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  proof  both  of 
insensibility  of  heart,  and  great  stupidity  of  intellect.'*— Sia 
E.  Brtooes.] 

•  ["  It  was  a  thought  worthy  of  the  sreat  spirit  of  Byron, 
after  exhibitinff  to  us  his  Pilerim  amidst  all  the  most  stri- 
king scenes  of  earthly  grandeur  and  earthly  decay,- after 
teaching  us,  like  him,  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and 
vuiity,  and  emptiness  of  human  greatness,  to  conduct  him 
and  us  at  last  to  the  borders  of  *  the  Great  Deep.'  it  is 
there  that  we  may  perceive  an  image  of  the  awful  and  un- 
changeable abyss  of  eternity,  into  whose  bosom  so  much 
has  sunk,  and  all  shall  one  day  sink,— of  that  eternity  where- 
in the  scorn  and  the  contempt  of  man,  and  the  melancholy 
of  great,  and  the  fretting  of  uttle  minds,  shall  be  at  rest  for- 
ever. No  one,  but  a  true  poet  of  man  and  of  nature,  would 
have  dared  to  frame  such  a  termination  for  such  a  Pil^m- 
age.  The  image  of  the  wanderer  may  well  be  associated, 
for  a  time,  with  the  rock  of  Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of 
Athens,  or  the  gigantic  fragments  of  Rome;  but  when  we 
wish  to  think  oithis  dark  personification  as  of  a  thing  which 
is,  where  can  we  so  well  imagine  him  to  have  his  daily 
haunt  as  by  the  roaring  of  the  waves  ?  It  was  thus  that 
Homer  represented  Achilles  in  his  moments  of  ungoverna- 
ble and  inconsolable  grief  for  the  loss  of  Patruclus.  It  was 
thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal  despair  of  Chriscus— 

'  Bfi  6^  Aiciup  napd  ^lya  iroXv<p\ola$oto  ^aXdcvnS'' " 

— WiLSOIf. 
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THE   GIAOUR; 

A   FRAGMENT  OF  A  TURKISH  TALE.* 


'  One  fatal  remembrance— one  sorrow  that  throwf 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woea— 
To  which  Life  nothing  darker  nor  bri^ter  can  brin^ 
For  which  ioy  hath  no  balm— and  affliction  no  atinir." 


TO 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 


At  A  SLIGHT  BUT  MOST  SINCERE  TOKEN  OF  ADmRATlON  FOR  BIS  OENIVS,  RESPECT 
FOR  HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  GRATITUDE  FOR  HIS  FRIENDBHir, 

THIS  PRODUCTION  IS  INSCRIBED 

BT  HIS  OBLIGED  AND  AFFBOTIONATE  SERVANT, 

LonDoif.  May,  1813.  BYRON 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present, 
is  founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in 
the  East  than  formerly  j  either  because  the  ladies 
are  more  circumspect  thau  in  the  "olden  time,"  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  leas 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  throvm,  in 
the  Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity, 
and  avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the 
time  the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Amsuts  were 
beaten  back  from  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged 
for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion. 
The  desertion  of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the 
plunder  of  Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that 
enterprise,  and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during 
which  the  cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was  unparal- 
leled even  in  the  annals  of  the  faithful' 


1  [The  "  Giaour"  was  published  in  May,  1813,  and  abun- 
dantly  sustained  the  impression  created  by  the  first  two  can- 
tos or  Childe  Harold.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this,  the  first  of  his 
romantic  narratives,  Lord  Bjrron's  versification  reflects  the 
admiration  he  always  avowed  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  Christ- 
abel,"— ^he  irregular  rhythm  of  which  had  already  been 
adopted  in  the  "Lay  of  tne  Last  Minstrel."  The  fragmenta- 
ry style  of  the  composition  was  suggested  by  the  then  new 
and  popular  "  Columbus"  of  Mr.  Rogers.  As  to  the  subject, 
it  was  not  merely  by  recent  travel  that  the  author  had  famil- 
iarized himself  with  Turkish  history.  "  Old  Knolles,"  he 
said  at  Missolonghi,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  "  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  gave  me  pleasure  when  a  child  ;  and  I 
believe  it  had  much  influence  on  my  future  wishes  to  visit 
the  Levant,  and  gave,  perhaps,  the  oriental  coloring  which 
is  observed  in  nay  poetry."  In  the  mai]rin  of  his  copy  of 
Mr.  D'Israeli's  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character,  we  find 
the  following  note :— *♦  Knolles,  Cantemir,  De  Tott,  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  Hawkins's  translation  from  Mignot*s  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  the  Arabian  Nights— all  travels  or  histo- 
ries, or  books  upon  the  East,  I  could  meet  with,  I  had  read, 
as  well  as  Ricaut,  before  I  was  ten  years  old."] 

a  [An  event,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  personally  con- 
cerned, undoubtedly  supplied  the  groundwork  of  this  tale  ; 
but  for  the  story,  so  circunistantiaily  put  forth,  of  his  hav- 
ing himself  been  the  lover  of  this  female  slave,  there  is  no 
foundation.    The  girl  whose  life  the  poet  saved  at  Athens 
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No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave. 
That  tomb*  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliflT, 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain ; 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 


Fair  clime  !*  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  hi  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight 
There  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave : 


was  not,  we  are  assured  by  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  an  object 
of  his  Lordship's  attachment,  but  of  that  of  his  Turkish  ser- 
vant. For  the  Marquis  of  Sligo's  account  of  the  affair,  see 
Moore's  Notices.) 

•  A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some 
supposed  the  sepulchre  of  Themistocles.— [**  There  are," 
says  Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  •*  a  few  Imes  by  Plato, 
upon  the  tomb  of  Themistodes,  which  have  a  turn  of  ele- 
gant and  pathttic  simplicity  in  them,  that  deserves  a  better 
translation  than  I  can  give  :— 

*  By  the  sea's  marnn,  on  the  watery  strand, 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand : 
By  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore, 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  store ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summon'd  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight.' "] 

*  f"  Of  the  beautiful  flow  of  Byron's  fancy,"  sajrs  Moore, 
"  wnen  its  sources  were  once  opened  on  any  subject,  the 
Giaour  affords  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  instances :  this 
poem  having  accumulated  under  his  hand,  both  in  printing 
and  through  successive  editions,  till  from  four  hundred  lines, 
of  which  it  consisted  in  its  first  copy,  it  at  present  amounts  to 
fourteen  hundred.  The  plan,  indeed,  which  he  had  adopted, 
of  a  series  of  fragments, — a  set  of '  orient  pearls  at  random 
strung'— left  him  free  to  introduce,  without  reference  to 
more  than  the  general  complexion  of  his  story,  whatever  sen- 


And  if  at  tunes  a  traiMent  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seaa, 
Or  sweep  one  bkMom  from  the  trees, 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  waits  the  odors  there  I 
Fot  Uiere-~the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale,* 
The  maid  for  ^om  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high* 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale : 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 
Unbent  by  winoBi  unchill'd  by  snows, 
Far  from  the  winteis  of  the  west. 
By  every  breeze  and  season  Mess'd, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  m>wer  m  there. 
And  many  a  riiade  that  love  might  iliare, 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  hddiB  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 
Whose  bariL  m  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  paasinff  peaceful  prow, 
Till  the  gay  mariners  guitar* 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star ; 
Then  stealing  with  the  muffl^  oar. 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore. 
Rush  the  night-prowlen  on  the  prey. 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
Strange — that  where  Nature  loved  to  trace. 
As  if  for  Gods,  a  dwelling-place. 
And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix'd 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 
There  man,  enamor'd  of  distress. 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 
And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour ; 
Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land. 


timenta  or  images  his  fancy,  in  its  excursions,  could  collect ; 
utd,  how  little  fettered  he  was  by  any  regard  to  connection 
in  these  additions,  appears  from  a  note  which  accompanied 
his  own  copy  of  this  paragraph,  in  which  he  says,—' I  have 
not  yet  fixea  the  place  ofinseition  for  the  following  linec, 
but  will,  when  I  see  you— as  I  have  no  copy/  Even  into 
this  new  pa8sac[e,  rich  as  it  was  at  first,  his  fancy  aflerwuds 
poured  a  fresh  uuosion.*'— The  value  of  these  after-touches 
of  the  roaster  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  follow- 
ing verses,  fit>m  his  oiiginal  draft  of  this  paragraph,  with 
tte  form  which  they  now  wear  :— 

**  Fair  clime !  where  eeateUtt  summer  smiles, 

Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles. 

Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna*s  height, 

Make  ^Ud  the  heart  that  hails  the  nght. 

And  gwt  to  loneliness  delight. 

There  skme  the  brtgki  abodes  ye  seek, 

lAke  dimpUs  vpcn  OeeiaCs  eheek. 

So  smiiwt  roimd  the  waters  lave 

These  £dens  of  the  eastern  wave. 

Or  if,  at  times,  the  transient  breeze 

Break  the  smooth  crystal  of  the  seas, 

Or  brush  one' blossom  from  the  trees, 

How  grateful  is  the  ffentle  air 

That  waves  and  wafts  Uie  fragrance  theie  '* 
The  whole  of  this  passage,  from  line  7,  down  to  line  107, 
**  Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve,'*  was  not  in  the 
first  edition.] 

*  The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well- 
known  Persian  fable.    If  I  mistake  not,  the  "  Bulbul  of  a 
thousand  tales'*  is  one  of  his  appellations.    [Thus,  Mesihi, 
as  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  :— 
**  Come,  charming  maid !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing, 
Thyself  the  rose,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring : 
Love  bids  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  w?ll  fade.'^j 
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But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care. 

And  sweetly  woos  him — but  to  spare ; 

Strange — that  where  all  is  peace  beside. 

There  passion  riots  in  her  pride. 

And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 

To  darken  o*er  the  fair  domain. 

It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevailed 

Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd. 

And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 

The  freed  inheritois  of  hell ; 

So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy. 

So  cursed  the  tyrants  that  destroy ! 

^\ 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  ^  dead* 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled,- 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothmgnesSr* 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  efiacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  w^ere  beauty  lingers,) 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there,* 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy* 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 
Yes,  but  for  these  and  these  alone. 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 
He  still  might  doubt  the  t3ntmt's  power ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 
The  fint,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  !* 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
'TIS  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  V 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 


s  The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Greek  sailor 
by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a  calm,  it  is 
accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often  by  dancing. 

>  [If  once  the  public  notice  is  drawn  to  a  poei,  the  talents 
he  ezhilnts  on  a  nearer  view,  the  weight  his  mind  cagries 
with  it  in  his  every-day  intercourse,  somehow  jr  other,  are 
reflected  around  on  his  compositions,  and  co-operate  in  giv- 
ing a  collateral  force  to  theu-  impression  on  the  public.  To 
this  we  must  assign  some  part  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  "  Giaour."  The  thirty-five  lines  beginning  **  lie  who 
hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead**  are  so  beautiful,  so  original, 
and  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  whose  poetical 
genius  was  not  very  decided.  ai!d  very  rich,  that  they  alone, 
imder  the  circumstances  explained,  were  sitfllcient  to  secure 
celebrity  to  this  poem.— Sia  E.  Bbydoes.] 

4  ['*  And  mark'd  the  almost  dreaming  air 

Which  speaks  the  sweet  repose  that's  there."— MS.] 

»  "  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
To  lye  in  cold  obstruction  ?"— 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  lii  sc.  3. 

•  I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  description ; 
but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a  puinful  remem- 
brance of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few  hours,  and  but 
for  a  few  hours,  after  "  the  spirit  is  not  there.'*  It  is  to  be 
remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death  by  gun-shot  w  ounds,  the  | 
expression  is  always  that  of  languor,  whatever  the  natural  | 
energy  of  the  sufferer's  character :  but  in  death  from  a  stab 
the  countenance  preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 
and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last. 

» [In  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  a  book  which  Loi  d  Bvron 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  consulted,  I  find  a  passage  Tiotec^  from 
GiTues  Hisiuty  o(  Uit?trce,  vnucii  coniams,  perhaps.  th».  V^ 
seed  of  the  thought  thus  expanded  into  full  perlecuoa 
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Here  is  the  loyelineM  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeluig  pass'd  away ! 
^park  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Whicli  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cheriflh*d  earth ! 

Clune  of  the  uuforgotten  brave  !* 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  moimtain-cave 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be. 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  1 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylfs  7 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offifiring  of  the  firee — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  from  the  awes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theire  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sous  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oil  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  I 
While  kings,  in  dusky  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  nom  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace : 
Enough — ^no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes !  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thme  olden  time, 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar 
High  as  thme  own  in  days  of  yore. 


genius ;— "  The  present  sUte  of  Greece,  compared  to  the 
ancient,  is  the  silent  obscurity  of  the  grave  contrasted  with 
the  vivid  lustre  of  active  life."— Moobe.] 

>  (There  is  infinite  beauty  and  effect,  though  of  a  painful 
and  almost  oppressive  character,  in  this  extraordinary  pas- 
sage ;  in  which  the  author  has  Ulustrated  the  beautiful,  but 
still  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the  once  busy  and  glorious 
shores  of  Greece;  by  an  imaxe  more  true,  more  mournful, 
apd  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  any  that  we  can  recol- 
m:  n  the  whole  compass  of  poetry.WBPrBBr.] 

s  [From  this  line  to  the  conclusion  of  the  pamgraph,  the 
MS.  is  written  in  a  hurried  and  almost  illegible  hand, 
as  if  these  splendid  lines  had  been  poured  forth  in  one 
continuous  burst  of  poetic  feeling,  which  would  hardly 
allow  time  for  the  hand  to  follow  the  rapid  flow  of  the  im- 
agination.] 

3  Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga,  (the  slave  of 


When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
Thehearts  within  thy  valleys  bred. 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,* 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes ; 
Without  even  savage  virtue  bleas'd. 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast 
Still  to  the  neighboring  ports  they  waft 
Frovorbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft ; 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found. 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  reuown'd. 
In  vain  might  Liberty  mvoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke. 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  ytdie : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail. 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale. 
And  they  who  listen  may  beheve. 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 

Far,  dark,  along  the  blue  sea  glancing, 
The  shadows  of  ^e  rocks  advancing 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Maiuote  ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique. 
He  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber'd  with  his  scaly  spoil. 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  pUes  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night 
«  «  •  •  « 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed,* 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  7 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  somid 
The  cavem'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
The  foam  that  streaks  the  coureer's  side 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide  : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest. 
There's  none  within  his  rider^s  breast ; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
'Tis  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  !* 
1  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race, 
But  m  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efiace  : 
Though  young  and  pide,  that  sallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt ; 


the  serafflio  and  guardian  of  the  women,)  who  appoints  the 
Waywoae.  A  pander  and  eunuch— these  are  not  polite,  yet 
true  appellations— now  governs  the  governor  of  Athens  I 

« [The  reciter  of  the  tale  is  a  Turkish  fisherman,  who  has 
been  employed  during  the  day  in  the  gulf  of  iEgina,  and  in 
the  evenmg.  apprehensive  of  the  Mainote  pirates  who  infest 
the  coast  of  Attica,  lands  with  his  boat  on  the  harbor  of 
Port  Leone,  the  ancient  Piraeus.  He  becomes  the  eye- 
witness of  nearly  all  the  incidents  in  the  story,  and  in  one 
of  them  is  a  principal  agent.  It  is  to  his  feelings,  and  par- 
ticularly to  his  religious  preiudices,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  the  most  forcible  and  splendid  parts  of  tht 
poem.— Georqb  Ellis.] 

*  rin  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  this  word,  which  means  !»• 
Jidel^  is  always  written  according  to  its  English  pronuncia- 
tion, Djour.    Lord  Byron  adopted  the  Italian  speUing.i 
among  the  Franks  of  ttie  Levant] 
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Though  bent  on  earth  thiue  eril  eye, 
Ab  meteor-like  thou  glidest  by, 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
Wnom  Othman'a  eons  should  slay  or  shmi. 

On — on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  p^B*d,  and  yanish'd  from  my  si^t, 
His  a^Mct  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast. 
And  long  upon  my  startl^  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  his  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  riiadows  o'er  the  deep ; 
He  winds  around ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  checkM  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 
llie  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill. 
The  Mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,' 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal. 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun ; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast  's  begun ; 
To-night — but  who  and  what  art  thou 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 
And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thae. 
That  thou  shouldst  either  pause  or  flee? 

He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddeuing  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush,' 
But  pale  as  marole  o'er  the  tomb. 
Whose  ghast'v  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 


1  »*  Tophaikc,'*  musket.~The  Bairam  is  announced  by  the 
cannon  at  sunset ;  the  illumination  of  the  Mosques,  and  the 
firing  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with  baU^  proclaim 
it  during  the  night. 

[**  Htuty  blush.**—*'  For  hasty,  all  the  editions  till  the 
twelfth  read,  *  darkaung  blush.'  On  the  back  of  a  copy  of 
the  eleventh.  Lord  Byron  has  written,  ♦•  Why  did  not  the 

Frintcr  attend  to  the  solitanr  correction  so  repeatedly  made  t 
have  no  copy  of  this,  ana  desire  to  have  none  Vui  my  re- 
quest is  complied  with.'  **] 

*  ["  Then  tum'd  it  swiftly  to  his  blade, 

As  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd.'*— MS.] 

*  Jerreed.  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which  is 
darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision.  It 
is  a  fiavorite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  1  know  not 
if  It  can  be  called  a  wuuUy  one.  since  the  most  expert  in  the 
art  are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople.  I  think,  next 
to  these,  a  Mamlook  at  Smyrna  was  the  most  skilful  that 
came  within  my  observation. 

•»  [Every  gei>ture  of  the  impetuous  horseman  is  full  of 
anxiety  and  passian.  In  the  midst  of  his  career,  whilst  in 
full  view  of  the  astonished  spectator,  he  suddenly  checks  his 
steed,  and  rising  on  his  stirrup,  surveys,  with  a  look  of 
agonizing  impatience,  the  distant  city  illuminated  for  the 
feast  of  Bairam  ;  then  pale  with  anger,  raises  his  arm  as  if 
m  menace  of  an  inviable  enemy ;  out  awakened  from  his 
trance  of  passion  by  the  neighing  of  his  charger,  again  hur- 
ries forward,  and  disaf^pears.— ubobob  Ellis.] 


His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed ; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high. 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delayed. 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  aeigfa'd — 
Down  glanced  that  baud,  and  gnuqi'd  his  blade  f 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 
As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath  lanced  his  coiuser^s  sides; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides : 
Swift  as  the  huri'd  on  high  jerreed^ 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 
The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more ; 
The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christian  crest  and  haughty  mien.* 
'Twas  but  an  mstant  he  restroin'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  reui'd  ;• 
'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood, 
Tlien  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued : 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  feara, 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 
What  felt  he  then,  at  once  oppressed 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast? 
That  pause,  which  ponder'd  o'er  his  fate. 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date ! 
Though  in  Time's  record  neariy  naught. 
It  was  Eternity  to  Thought ! 
For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
,  The  thought  that  Conscience  must  embrace. 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Wo  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 


Tlie  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone  ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone  V 
Wo  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 
The  curae  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom,' 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 


•  [**  'Twas  but  an  instant,  though  so  long 

When  thus  dilated  in  my  8ong."->MS.] 

T  [*<  But  neither  fled  nor  fell  alone."— MS.] 

*  The  blast  of  the  desert,  fieUal  to  every  thing  living,  and 
often  aUuded  to  in  eastern  poetry.— [Abyssinian  Bruce  gives, 
perhiqM,  the  Uveliest  account  of  the  appearance  and  efiectM 
of  the  suffocating  blast  of  the  Desert  :—^*  At  eleven  o'clock," 
he  says,  *'  while  we  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
rugged  top  of  Cliiggre,  to  which  we  were  fast  approaching, 
and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with  plenty  of  good 
water,  Idris,  our  ffuide,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Fall 
upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom.'  I  saw  from  the 
southeast  a  haxe  oome,  in  color  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainboM ,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occupy 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air.  and  it 
moved  very  rapidly ;  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon 
the  ground,  vnth  my  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the 
heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face,  we  all  lay  flat  on 
the  ground  as  if  dead,  till  idris  told  us  it  was  blown  over. 
The  meteor,  or  piuple  haze,  which  I  saw  was,  indeed, 
passed,  but  the  light  air,  whicm  still  blew,  was  of  a  heat  to 
threaten  suffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my 
breast  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor  was  I  free  of  an 
asthmatic  sensation  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at 
the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  two  years  afterwards '*— See 
Bruce*s  Life  and  Travels,  p.  470,  edit.  1830.] 
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Beneath  whose  widely-wastiiig  faieath 
The  very  cyprees  droops  to  death — 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  wheu  others'  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  constant  mourner  o*er  ue  dead ! 

Tlie  steed  is  yanish'd  from  the  stall ; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Hassan's  hall ; 
The  lonely  Spider's  thin  gray  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  aer  the  waD  ^ 
The  Bat  builds  in  his  Harem  bower, 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  Owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower ; 
The  wild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim, 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim ;' 
For  the  stream  has  shrunk  from  its  marble  bed, 
Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dost  are  epnad. 
'Twas  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 
And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 
As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 
In  whirte  fantastically  flew, 
And  flung  luxurious  coohiess  round 
The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 
'Twas  sweet,  when  cloudless  stare  were  bright, 
To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light. 
And  hear  its  melody  by  night 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Childhood  play'd 
Around  the  verge  of  that  cascade  ; 
And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 
That  sound  had  harmonised  his  rest ; 
And  oft  had  Hassan's  Youth  along 
Its  bank  been  sooth'd  by  Beauty's  song ; 
And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 
Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 
But  ne'er  shall  Hassan's  Age  repose 
Along  the  brink  at  twilight's  close : 
The  stream  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled— 
The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed  !* 
And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 
Be  heard  to  rage,  regret,  rejoice. 
The  last  sad  note  that  swell'd  the  gale 
Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 
That  quench'd  in  silence,  all  is  still, 
But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wmd  is  shrill : 
Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  ram, 
No  hand  shall  close  its  clasp  again.* 
On  desert  sands  'twere  joy  to  scan 
The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man, 


» f "  The  lonelv  spider^s  thin  gray  pall 

Is  curtainx)  on  the  splencud  wall." — MS.] 

«  ["  The  wild-doe  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brink, 
But  vainly  tells  his  tongue  to  drink."— MS.l 

s  [**  For  thirsty  fox  and  jackal  gaunt 

May  vainly  for  its  waters  pant."— MS.] 

*  [This  part  of  the  narrative  not  only  contains  much  bril- 
liant and  just  description,  but  is  managed  with  unusual  taste. 
The  fisherman  has,  hitherto,  related  notliing  more  than  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  had  excited  his  curiosity, 
and  of  which  it  is  his  immediate  object  to  explain  the  cause 
to  his  hearers ;  but  instead  ofproceeding  to  do  so,  he  stops 
to  vent  his  execrations  on  the  Giaour,  to  describe  the  solituae 
of  Hassan's  once  luxurious  harem,  and  to  lament  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  owner,  and  of  Leila,  together  with  the 
cessation  of  that  hospitality  which  they  had  uniformly  ex- 
perienced. He  reveals,  as  if  unintentionally  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  catastrophe  of  his  story ;  but  he  thus  prepares 
his  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  without  much 
dimimshing  their  suspense. — Gbobob  Ellis.] 

«  P'  I  have  just  recollected  an  alteration  you  may  make 
in  the  proof.    Among  the  lines  on  Hassan's  Serai,  is  this— 

*  Unmeet  for  solitude  to  share.* 
Now,  to  share  implies  more  than  one,  and  Solitude  is  a 
single  gentleman ;  it  must  be  thus— 


So  here  the  very  voice  of  Grief 
Might  wake  an  Echo  like  relief — 
At  least  'twould  say,  '*  All  are  not  gone ; 
There  lingen  Life,  though  but  in  one" — 
For  many  a  gilded  chamber  's  there. 
Which  Soliti^e  might  well  forbear  f 
Within  that  dome  as  yet  Decay, 
Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way — 
But  gloom  is  gather'd  o'er  the  gate. 
Nor  there  the  Fakir's  self  will  wait ; 
Nor  there  will  wanderiug  Dervise  stay, 
For  bounty  cheera  not  his  delay ; 
Nor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 
To  Mess  the  sacred  "  bread  and  salt"* 
Alike  must  Wealth  and  Poverty 
Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 
For  Courtesy  and  Pity  died 
With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 
His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men. 
Is  Desolation's  hungry  den. 
The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassal  from  labor. 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre  !^ 
•  •  *  *  • 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet. 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet ; 
More  near— each  turban  I  can  scan. 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan  f 
The  foremost  of  the  band  is  seen 
An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green  :* 
«  Ho !  who  art  thou  ?"— "  This  low  salam* 
Replies  of  Moslem  faith  I  am.** — 
"  The  burden  ye  so  gently  bear 
Seems  one  that  clahns  your  utmost  care. 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight. 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait" 

"  Thou  speakest  sooth ;  thy  skiff  unmoor. 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that's  scatter*d  by. 
And  nudway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  channel'd  watere  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  ftom  your  task — so — bravely  done. 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run ; 
Yet  'tis  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of—  *  •  « 


*  For  many  a  gilded  chamber 's  there, 
Which  solitude  might  well  forbear  ;♦ 
and  so  on.  Will  you  adopt  tlus  correction  ?  andjiray  accept 
a  Stilton  cheese  from  me  for  your  trouble.— P.  S.  1  leave 
this  to  your  discretion :  if  anybody  thinks  the  old  line  a 
good  one,  or  the  cheese  a  bad  one,  don't  accept  of  either." 
^HvroH  Letters,  Stilton.  Oct.  3,  1813.) 

•  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
host,  ensures  the  safety  of  the  guest :  even  though  an  ene- 
my, his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

'  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospitality  are 
the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet ;  and  to  say  truth,  very 
generally  practised  by  his  disciples.    The  first  praise  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  chief,  is  a  paneg]rno  on  his  bounty 
the  next,  on  his  valor. 

•  The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  iu  ihe 
belt,  in  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver ;  and,  among 
the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 

•  Green  is  the  privileged  color  of  the  prophet's  numerous 
pretended  descendants ;  with  them,  as  here,  faith  (the  faiuily 
mheritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  gtxxl 
works :  they  arc  the  worst  of  a  very  indifferent  brood. 

»  "  Salam  aleikoum  !  aleikoum  saiam  !"  peace  be  with 
you ;  be  with  you  peace— the  salutation  reserved  for  the 
faithful :— to  a  Chnstian,  ••  Urlarula,'  a  good  journey  ;  or 
"  saban  hiresem,  saban  serula."  good  mom,  good  even  ;  and 
sometimes, "  may  your  end  be  nappy ;"  are  the  usual  salutes. 


THE  GIAOUR. 
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Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 
Tlie  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank ; 
I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Beetirr'd  it  more, — 'twas  but  the  beam 
That  checkered  o'er  the  living  stream : 
I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
Like  leesening  pebble  it  withdrew ; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  ^ck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight ; 
And  lUl  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whiqier  to  the  waves. 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen*  of  eastern  spring, 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 
And  leads  him  on  fhrni  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eve : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tean. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray'd,' 
Wo  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid ; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  woo'd  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away, 
TUX  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
Witli  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah !  where  shall  either  victim  rest? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  7 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  7 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droq>  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  wo  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 


The  Mmd,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

la  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fire,* 
In  circle  narrowm^  as  it  glows,* 
The  flames  around  theur  captive  close. 


1  The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  most  rare 
snd  beautiful  of  the  species. 

*  ('<  If  caught,  to  (ate  alike  betrayed.''— MS.] 
'  [Mr.  Dallas  sa^^,  that  Lord  Byron  assured  him  that  the 
paragraph  containing  the  simile  of  the  scorpion  was  im- 
agined m  his  sleep.  It  forms^  therefore,  a  ptndant  to  the 
•*  psychological  curiosity,"  beginning  with  those  exquisitely 
musical  lilies  :— 

"  A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw ; 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid,"  fcc. 

The  whole  of  which.  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  was  composed  by 
Mm  during  a  siesta.] 


Tin  mly  searched  by  thousand  throes, 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 
Tlie  sting  she  nourish 'd  for  her  foes. 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  aud  cures  all  pain. 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain  * 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire  f 
So  writhes  the  miud  Kemorse  hath  ixvmi,* 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death ! 


Black  Hassan  from  the  Harem  ^es. 
Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes , 
The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 
Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 
When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  SeraL 
Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell? 
That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell : 
Strange  rumora  in  our  city  say 
Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away 
When  Rhamazan's''  last  sun  was  set, 
Aud  flashing  from  each  minaret 
Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East. 
'Twas  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 
Which  Hassan  vainly  search'd  in  wrath  ; 
For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage 
In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page. 
And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 
Had  WTong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour 
Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd  ; 
But  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 
Too  well  he  trusted  to  the  slave 
Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave : 
And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque. 
And  thence  to  feast  m  his  kiosk. 
Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell. 
Who  did  not  watch  their  charge  too  well ; 
But  others  say,  that  on  that  night, 
By  pale  Phingari's"  trembling  light. 
The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steeid 
Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 
With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore. 
Nor  maid  nor  page  behind  him  bore. 


Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vam  to  tell. 
But  gaze  on  that  of  the  Gazelle, 
It  wUl  asnst  thy  fancy  well ; 
Aa  large,  as  languishindy  dark. 
But  S^  beam'd  forth  m  every  t 


I  every  qiark 


•  ['*  The  gathering  flames  around  her  close.^—MSL  ] 

•  Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so  placed 
for  experiment  bv  gentle  philosophers.  Some  maintam  that 
the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned  towards  the  head,  is 
merely  a  conntlsive  movement ;  but  others  hare  actually 
brougot  in  the  verdict  "  Felo  de  se."  The  scorpions  are 
surely  interested  in  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question ;  as, 
if  once  fairly  established  as  insect  Catos,  they  will  probably 
be  allowed  to  live  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  without 
being  martyred  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

•  f "  So  writhes  the  mind  by  Conscience  riven."— MS.] 

^  The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Rhamazan.    See  mUi, 
p.  79,  note. 
«  Phingari,  the  moon. 
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That  darted  (wm  beneath  the  hd, 
Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Oiamschki' 
Yea,  Soul,  and  dionld  our  prophet  say 
That  fonn  was  naught  but  breathing  clayt 
By  Alia !  I  would  answer  nay ; 
Thoufh  on  Al-SiratV  aich  I  stood, 
Which  tottera  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 
With  Paradise  within  my  view, 
And  all  his  Houris*  beckoning  thiousfa. 
Oh  !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed, 
Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dost, 
A  soulless  toy  for  tjrrant's  lust  7* 
On  her  might  Muftis  gaze,  and  own 
That  throi^[h  her  eye  the  Immortal  f 
On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 
The  young  pomegranato's*  blossoms  strew 
Tlieir  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new ; 
Her  hair  in  hyacinthine*  flow, 
When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 
As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 
She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 
Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 
Gleam'd  whitor  than  the  mountain  sleet 
i^re  <rom  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 
The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water ; 
So  moved  on  earth  Circaasia's  daufffater, 
The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan? 
As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride. 
When  pass  the  stops  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide ; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whitor  neck : — 
Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  check 
Intrusion's  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise : 
Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate ; 
Her  mate  —stem  Hassan,  who  was  he  7 
Alas !  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 


Stom  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en 
With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 
Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man. 
With  arquebusB  and  ataghan  ; 
The  chief  before,  as  deck'd  for  war. 
Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 


1  The  celebrated  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Oiamschid.  the 

embellisher  of  Istakhar :  from  its  splendor,  named  8cneb> 

fferag,  **  the  torch  of  night  ;'*  also  **  tne  cup  of  the  sun,'*  &c. 

In  the  first  edition,  "  Giamachid'»  was  written  as  a  word 

of  three  syllables ;  so  D'Herbelot  has  it ;  but  I  am  told 

Richardson  reduces  it  to  a  dissylluble,  and  writes  "  Jam- 

shid."    I  have  left  in  the  text  the  ortlioj^phy  of  the  one 

with  the  pronunciation  of  the  other.— fin  the  first  edition. 

Lord  Byron  had  used  this  word  as  a  trisyllable,—**  Bright 

as  the  gem  of  Giamschid,'*— but,  on  my  remarking  to  him, 

upon  the  authority  of  Richardson's  Persian  Dictionary, 

that  this  was  incorrect,  he  altered  it  to  *'  Bright  as  the  ruby 

of  Giamschid/'    On  seeing  this,  however,  1  wrote  to  him, 

,    "  that,  as  the  comparison  of  his  heroine's  eye  to  a  ruby 

I   might  unluckily  call  up  the  idea  of  its  being  bloodshot,  he 

!   had  better  chan^  the  line  to   **  Bright  as  the  Jewel  of 

I    Giamschid:**  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  following 

I   edition.— Mooai.] 

I  s  Al-Sirat,  the  bridg**  of  breadth,  narrower  than  the 
I  thieud  of  a  ifamished  spider,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
'  sword,  over  which  the  Mussulmans  must  »kate  into  Para- 
'   di&e,  to  which  it  is  the  only  entrance ;  but  this  is  not  the 

iwur^t,  the  river  beneath  being  hell  itself,  into  which,  as  . 
may  be  expected,  the  unskilful  and  tender  of  foot  contnve  j 
L 


Stam'd  with  the  beet  of  Amaut  blood. 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood. 

And  few  retum'd  to  toll  the  tale 

Of  what  befell  m  Fame's  vale. 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore. 

Which  still,  tliough  gemm'd  and  boss'd  with  gokl, 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold. 

^Tis  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side  ; 

Tlie  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour ! 


The  son's  last  rays  are  on  the  hiH, 
And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill. 
Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 
Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer : 
Here  may  the  loitoring  merchant  Greek 
Fmd  that  repose  'twere  vain  to  seek 
In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord, 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see, 
In  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  bowl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartor's  m  the  ga:p, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  leugthenm^  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  tluDu^h  the  long  defile : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak. 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak. 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night. 
Shall  tompt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  siunmer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there : 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags  of  granite  gray. 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd  7 


to  tumble  with  a  "fiacilis  descensus  Averni,**  not  very 
pleasing  in  prospect  to  the  next  passenger.  There  is  a 
shortor  cut  downwards  for  the  Jews  and  Cnristians. 

*  [The  virgins  of  Paradise,  called  from  their  large  black 
eyes,  Hwr  al  oyun.  An  intercourse  with  these,  according  to 
the  institution  of  Mahomet,  is  to  constitute  the  principal 
felicity  of  the  faithful.  Not  formed  of  clay,  like  moital 
women,  they  are  adorned  with  unfading  charms,  and  deem- 
ed to  possess  the  celestial  privilege  of  an  eternal  youth. 
See  D*Herbelot,  and  Sale's  Koran  ] 

*  A  vulgar  error :  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of 
Paradise  to  well-behaved  women ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own  way, 
and  exclude  their  moieties  from  heaven.  Beiiig  enemies 
to  Platonics,  they  cannot  discern  "  any  fitness  ofthings  *  in 
the  souls  of  the ,  other  sex,  conceiving  them  to  be  supec 
seded  by  the  Houris. 

*  An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  &  i.f 
stolen,  be  deemed  **  plus  Arabs  qu*en  Arable.'* 

«  Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic  **  Sunbul  ;*'  as  common  a  tnoufhl 
in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks 
Franguestan,**  Circassia 


THE  GIAOUR. 
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Hiey  reach  the  nove  of  pine  at  last : 
**  Bisimllah  !*  now  me  peril's  past ; 
For  yonder  view  the  openin^^  plain, 
And  there  we'll  prick  our  steeds  amain  :** 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  bullet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 
*nie  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground  !* 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  reiUi 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

But  three  shall  never  mount  again : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsfaeath'd,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  courMr's  harness  leant. 

Half  sheltered  by  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

Nor  tamely  stand  to  Meed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stem  Hassan  only  from  his  hone 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  courBO, 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Could  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curl'd  his  very  beard*  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
"  Though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
I've  'scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this." 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit. 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit ; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword. 
Nor  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Resign'd  carbine  or  ataghan, 
Nor  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun  !^ 
In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear. 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand. 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand? 
•*  "Tis  he !  His  he  I  I  know  him  now ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye* 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery  ; 
I  know  him  by  his  jet-black  barb: 
Though  now  array'd  in  Amaut  garb, 
Apostote  from  his  own  vile  faith. 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death : 
Tm  he?  well  m€   in  any  hour, 
Lost  Leila's  love,  accursed  Giaour !" 

As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
I       In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
I       Beats  back  the  current  many  a  nrnd, 
'       In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 


1  Bismillah— *<  In  the  name  of  God  ;**  the  commencement 
of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving. 

•  [**  Scarce  had  thev  time  to  check  the  rein, 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  plain."- MS.] 

s  A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angiy  Mussul- 
man. In  1809,  the  Capitan  Pacha*8  whiskers  at  a  mplomatic 
audience  were  no  less  lively  with  indignation  than  a  tiger 
cat's,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans ;  the  portentous 
Piustachios  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their  own  accord, 


While  eddying  whiri,  and  breakmg  wave. 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave  : 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore. 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar ; 
llius — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet. 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
llius  join  the  bonuB,  whom  mutual  wrong. 
And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  sliivering  jar ; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 
The  dcathshot  hissing  from  afar ; 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war. 

Reverberate  along  that  vole. 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife. 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life  !* 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press. 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress ; 
But  Love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  Beauty  sighs  to  grunt 
With  half  the  fervor  Hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes. 
When  grappling  m  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  tliat  ne'er  shall  lose  their  hold : 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  Love  laughs  at  faith ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death ! 
•  •  •  •  • 


With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt. 
Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 
Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roU'd, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold ; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end ; 
A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fhigment  of  his  palampore,^ 
His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven. 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 
Fall'n  Hassan  Ues — his  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 
As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate ; 
And  o'er  him  bendiB  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  Med  below.— 

•  •  •  •  • 


«  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave. 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feeL 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  agauist  the  vengeful  Giaour : 


and  were  expected  every  moment  to  change  their  color,  but 
at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which,  probably,  saved  more 
heads  than  they  contained  hairs. 

*  "Amaun,"  quarter,  pardon. 

•  The  *'  evil  eye,"  a  common  superstition  in  the  Levant, 
and  of  which  the  imaginary  eflfects  are  vet  very  singular  on 
those  who  concdTe  tneiuselv^  affected. 

« ["  That  neither  gives  nor  asks  for  life."— MS.] 

"f  The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of  ranlr. 
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He  cull'd  on  AHa — but  the  word 

Arose  uuheeded  or  unheard. 

Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 

Be  passed,  and  tliine  accorded  there  ? 

I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leaded  with  theee, 

The  traitor  m  his  turn  to  seize ; 

My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done, 

And  now  I  go— 4)ut  go  alone." 

*  »  •  •  « 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling  :* 
His  Mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high — * 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  bespriuklmg 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  famtly  twinkling : 
"  *Tis  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh."' 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower, 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  tower : 
"  Why  comes  he  not?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 

t       Nor  shrink  they  from  the  summer  heat ; 

'       Why  sends  not  the  Bridegroom  his  promised  gift? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift  ^ 
Oh,  false  reproach !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  near»Eit  mountain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends, 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow? 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way." 

The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  ^te. 

But  scarce  upheld  his  faintmg  weight  :* 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress. 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest — 

Angel  of  Death  !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest ! 

His  calpac*  rent — his  caftan  red — 

*'  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  Son  hath  wed : 


UThis  beautiful  passage  first  appeared  in  the  filth  edition. 
"If  you  send  more  proofe,"  wntes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr. 
Murray,  (August  lOtb,  1813,)  <*  I  shall  never  finish  this  in- 
fernal story.  Ecce  ngnum—ihiTty-three  more  lines  enclosed ! 
—to  the  utter  discomfitiu^  of  the  printer,  and,  J  fear,  not  to 
your  advantage.**] 

*  ["  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and 
cried  through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
cominff  ?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  ?"— Judges,  c. 

*  [In  the  original  draft— 

'*  His  mother  iook*d  from  the  lattice  high, 
With  throbbing  heart  and  eager  eye ; 
The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tmkling, 
And  the  last  beam  of  twilight  twinkling, 
'Tis  eve ;  his  train  should  now  be  nigh. 
She  could  not  rest  in  her  garden  bower, 
And  gazed  through  the  loop  of  his  steepest  towei 
*  Why  comes  he  not  7  his  steeds  are  fleet. 
And  well  are  they  trained  to  the  summer's  heat.*  ** 
Another  copy  begins— 

«  The  browsing  camel  bells  are  tinkling, 
And  the  first  beam  of  evening  twinklmg ; 
His  mother  Jook*d  from  her  Uttice  high, 
With  throbbing  breast  and  eager  eye— 
♦Tis  twilight— sure  his  train  is  nigh.' "] 
I '  '  The  Tartar  sped  beneath  the  gate. 

And  fiung  to  earth  his  fainting  weight"— MS.] 
»  The  calpac  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  port  of  the  bead- 
dress  ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  turban. 
«  The  turban*  pillar^  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osmanhes,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 
wilderness.    In  the  mountains  you  frequently  pass  similar 


Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare, 
But  this  impurpled  pledge  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave !  whose  Mood  is  spilt : 
Wo  to  the  Giaour !  for  his  the  guilt" 

•  «  «  *  • 

A  turban*  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 
The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead, 
Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 
A  victim  in  that  lonely  delL 
There  sleeps  as  true  an  Osmanlle 
As  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee ; 
As  ever  scom'd  forbidden  wine. 
Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 
In  orisons  resumed  anew 
At  solemn  sound  of  «  AUa  Hu  !"^ 
Yet  died  he  by  a  stranger's  hand, 
And  stranger  in  his  native  laud ; 
Yet  died  he  as  in  arms  he  stood. 
And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 
But  him  the  maids  of  Paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite. 
And  the  dark  Heaven  of  Houris*  eyes 

On  bun  shall  glance  forever  bright ; 
They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave,* 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  Infidel !  shalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkir's^  scythe ; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis"*  throne ; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable. 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell ; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  hell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire^^  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 

mementoes ;  and  on  inquiry  you  are  informed  that  they  re- 
cord some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or  revenge. 

'  "  Alia  Hu !"  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muezzin's  call 
to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior  of  the 
minaret.  On  a  still  evening,  when  the  Muezzin  has  a  fine 
voice,  which  is  freauently  the  case,  the  effect  is  solemn  and 
beautiful  beyond  all  the  bells  in  Christendom.— [Valid,  the 
son  of  Abdalmalek,  was  the  first  who  erected  a  minaret  or 
turret ;  and  this  he  placed  on  the  grand  mosque  at  Damascus, 
for  the  muezzin,  or  crier,  to  amiounce  from  it  the  hour  or 
prayer.    The  practice  is  kept  to  this  day.    See  D'Herbelot.] 

•  The  following  is  part  of  a  battle  song  of  the  Turks  :— 
"  I  see— I  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she  waves 
a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green ;  and  cries  aloud,  *  Come, 
kiss  me,  for  I  love  thee,' "  &c. 

*  Monkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead,  before 
whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  sbght  novitiate  and  prepara- 
tory training  for  damnaUon.  If  the  answers  are  none  of  the 
clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a  scytlie  and  thumped  down 
with  a  red-hot  mace  till  properly  seasoned,  with  a  variety 
of  subsidiary  probations.  The  office  of  these  angels  is  no 
sinecure ;  there  are  but  two,  and  the  number  of  orthodox  de- 
ceased being  in  a  small  proportion  to  the  remainder,  their 
bands  are  always  full.  See  Relig.  Ceremon.  and  Sale's 
Koran. 

»  EbUs,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness.— [D'Herbelot 
supposes  this  title  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
^tdSoXoi.  According  to  Arabian  mythology,  Eblis  had 
suffered  a  degradation  from  his  primeval  rank  for  having 
refused  to  worship  Adam,  in  conformity  to  the  supreme 
command ;  alleging,  in  justification  of  his  refusal,  that  him- 
self had  been  formed  of  ethereal  fire,  whilst  Adam  was  only 
a  creature  of  clay.    See  Koran.] 

u  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
Honest  Toumefort  tells  a  long  stoiy,  which  Mr.  Southey,  in 
the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes,  about  those  **  VroueoloctiM,*' 
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Then  ghastly  haimt  thy  natiTB  place. 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race ; 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life ; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse : 
Thy  \ictims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire, 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowers  are  wither*d  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all, 
Shall  bless  thee  with  a  father^ 9  name — 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame  I 
Yet  nust  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue ; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  shalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yeUow  hair. 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Afiection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn. 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee. 
Memorial  of  thine  agony  ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip* 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave, 
Go^and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave  ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  !* 
»  »  •  *  « 

"  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer  7 

His  features  I  have  scann'd  before 
In  mine  own  land :  'tis  many  a  year. 
Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  ^ore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  serv^  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again  ; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now. 
As  death  were  stamp'd  upon  his  brow. 

"  Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 
Since  first  among  our  frores  he  came  ; 

And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 
For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  name 

But  never  at  our  vesper  prayer, 

Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 

Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  when  arise 

Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies. 

But  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 

His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 


as  he  calls  them.  The  Komaic  term  is  "  Vardoulacha."  I 
recollect  a  whole  family  being  terrified  by  the  scream  of  a 
child,  r.'*'"'"*'  ♦^♦*"  i^^^jxt^A  rr,.i.i«  t^roceed  from  such  a  visit- 
aHoQ.  i  1 1  <  r  '1  ^  - 1  :i  r ;  i  I  ,ri  the  word  without  horror. 
I  find  tjiin  '-  Jt;.j:ij.j;  >kiiii''  j^  Liii  ull  legitimate  Hellenic  ap- 
pellation—ai  LeosE  IS  so  applied  lo  Arseniusu  who,  according 
to  the  C  vffk^,  w;u?  Eiftcr  his  death  Animated  by  the  DeviL— 
The  mfHlem*,  however,  use  itip  ^ord  I  mention. 

»  The  frtijhiie-'^?  ff  the  fjace*  ni>J  the  wetness  of  the  lip 
with  blo<j*l]  iirf"  the  uyvenfaaliug  signs  of  a  Vampire.  The 
stories  toll!  m  Htma^aiy  firui  CJ  recce  of  these  foul  feeders 
are  singular,  And  some  of  Uicm  most  inerediblf  attested. 

s  [Wiib  thi^  detikth  of  l^u^saji.or  with  his  interment  on  the 
plara  v^  Nrre  he  rcil,  ^r  uith  ^vmt:  moral  reflections  on  his 
late,  wk'  mAf  pr^simie  tliai  ilif  ongiiial  narrator  concluded 
tlik  tak  of  wkich  Li>M  ByrpQ  luii  (jrofessed  togive  us  a  firag- 
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The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  cross'd. 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast ; 
Yet  seems  he  not  of  Othman  race. 
But  only  Christian  in  his  face : 
I'd  judge  him  some  stray  renegade. 
Repentant  of  the  change  he  xniade, 
Save  that  he  shuns  our  holy  shrine. 
Nor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favor  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  whehn'd  beneath  the  sea  f 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying. 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  elm*  he  hath  been  known  to  stand. 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb. 
Invisible  to  all  but  him. 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave. 
And  lures  to  leap  into  the  wave." 

•  •  •  «  » 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl* 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl : 

The  £sh  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by ; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue. 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue. 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  speU, 

Which  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  unquell'd  and  high. 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendency  ; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake. 

Will  others  quail  beueatli  his  look. 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook 

From  him  the  half-affiighted  Friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile : 

Not  oft  to  smile  descendeth  he. 

And  when  he  doth  'tis  sad  to  see 

That  he  but  mocks  at  Misery. 

How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver ! 

Then  fix  once  more  as  if  forever ; 

As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 

Foibade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 

Well  were  it  so — such  ghasUy  mirth 

From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 


ment.  But  every  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  catastrophe  is 
greatly  heightened  in  the  modem  poem ;  and  that  tne  im- 
precations of  the  Turk  against  the  '*  accursed  Giaour,"  are 
mtroduced  with  great  judgment,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  dramatic  effect  of  the  narrative.  The  remainder  of  the 
poem,  we  think,  would  have  been  mote  properly  printed  as 
a  second  canto ;  because  a  total  change  of  scene,  and  a 
chasm  uf  no  less  than  six  years  in  the  series  of  events,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  occasion  some  little  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.— Oboroe  Ellis.] 

*  ["  Of  foreign  maiden  lost  at  sea."— MS.] 

« [The  remaining  lines,  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sixteen,  all  added  to 
the  poem,  either  during  its  first  progress  through  the  press, 
or  in  subsequent  editions.] 
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But  ladder  still  it  were  to  trace 

What  ouce  were  feelings  in  that  face : 

Time  hath  not  yet  the  features  fiz'd, 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mixM ; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded, 

Wliich  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded : 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fittmg  doom ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high : 

Alas !  though  both  bestow'd  in  vain. 

Which  Grief  could  change,  and  Gnitt  could  stain, 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent. 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  cot,  decay'd  and  rent, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye ; 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone. 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 

"  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding, 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  column'd  aisle ; 

With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 
The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 

But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir. 

And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire ; 

By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 

Hjs  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 

There  will  be  pause  till  all  is  done— 

And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 

See^ — ^by  the  half-illumined  wall^ 

His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall. 

That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 

As  if  the  Goigon  there  had  bound 

The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 

That  o*er  her  fearful  forehead  stray*d : 

For  he  declines  the  convent  oath. 

And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow'd  growth, 

But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside ; 

And,  not  from  piety  but  pride. 

Gives  wealth  to  widls  that  never  heard 

Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 

Lo  l^mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 

Peals  louder  praises  to  the  d^y. 

That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 

Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair  I 

Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrine ! 

Else  may  ^)  drW  the  wrath  divine 

Made  nmnifest  i//  awful  sign. 

If  ever  evil  angel  bore 

The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 

By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 

Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven  !** 


t  ["  Behold-as  turns  he  from  the  walL**— MS.J 

s  [**  Must  bum  before  it  smite  or  shine.'*— MS.] 

s  [Seeio^  himself  accused  of  hsTing,  in  this  passage,  too 
dosely  imitated  Crabbe,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  a  friend—**  I 
have  read  the  British  Review,  and  really  think  the  writer  in 
most  points  very  right.  The  only  mortifying  thing  is,  the 
accusation  of  inutanon.  Crabbe's  passage  I  never  saw ;  and 
Scott  I  no  further  meant  to  follow  thui  m  his  1^  measure, 
which  is  Gray's,  Milton's,  and  any  one's  who  ukes  it.  The 
Oiaour  is  certainly  a  bad  character,  but  not  dangerous ;  and 
1  think  his  fate  and  his  feelings  will  meet  with  few  prose- 


To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 

But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own ; 

Too  timid  m  his  woes  to  share. 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair ; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel 

The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine. 

Must  bum  before  its  surface  shine,' 

But  plunged  within  the  fiimace-flame. 

It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same ;' 

Then  tempered  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

'TwQl  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill ; 

A  breastplate  for  thuie  hour  of  need, 

Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed ; 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear. 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  ! 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  steraer  heart ; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 

But  break — before  it  bend  again. 

•  •  •  «  • 

If  solitude  succeed  to  grief, 
■  Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share : 
Even  bliss — ^'twere  wo  alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  ease — to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,* 

Whoee  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  famish'd  nestlrngB*  scream. 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferred. 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast. 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  doom'd  to  gaze  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more- 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  ninds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Biid  sullen  cahn,  and  silent  bay. 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay ; — 
Better  to  smk  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock ! 


lytes.**    The  following  are  the  Unes  of  Crabbe  which  hotd 
Byron  is  charged  with  having  imitated  :— 

**  These  are  like  wax— apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Melting,  they  take  the  impression  you  desire 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  you  please, 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease ; 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain, 
But  once  unpress'd  will  never  melt  again.'*— 

Crabbe's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  103,  ed.  1884  } 

«  The  pelican  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  t)a  ns- 
putation  of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 
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"  Father !  thy  days  have  paas'd  iu  peace, 

'Mid  counted  beads,  and  couutleflB  prayer ; 
To  bid  the  siiig  of  othen  cease, 

Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care. 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 
Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age  ; 
And  thou  wilt  bless  thee  from  the  rage 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uucoutroll'd, 
Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold, 
Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 
Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 
My  days,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 
In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  wo ; 
Yet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 
I  Ve  'scaped  the  wearinesB  of  life : 
Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 
I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 
Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 
No  more  wiSi  hope  or  pride  elate, 
I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 
Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 
Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 
Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gaze. 
Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 
For  rest — but  not  to  feel  'tis  rest 
Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil ; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still, 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem :' 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom: 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirit  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pom ; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modem  knave : 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear'd  to  meet ; 
And  in  the  field  it  had  been  sweet. 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
Fve  braved  it — not  for  honor's  boast ; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost ; 
To  such  let  othen  carve  their  way. 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
But  place  anun  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize  ; 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate. 
And  I  wiD  hunt  the  steps  of  fate, 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require, 
Through  rendmg  steel,  and  rolling  fire : 
Nor  nm'st  thou  doubt  this  q>eech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do— what  he  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  mnsl  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave ; 


I  Then  let  Life  go  to  him  who  gave : 
'  I  have  not  quful'd  to  danger's  brow 
I      When  high  and  happy — ^need  I  now  ? 


I 


1 T**  Though  Hope  hath  long  withdrawn  her  beam.*'— HS.1 
*  Tliis  superstition  of  a  seocmd  hearing  rfor  I  never  met 
with  downright  second-sight  in  the  East)  fell  once  under  my 
own  obserration.  On  my  third  joumev  to  Cape  Colonna, 
early  in  1811,  as  we  passed  throiuh  the  defile  that  leads  from 
the  hamlet  between  Eeratia  andCMonna,  I  observed  Dervish 
Tahiri  riding  rather  out  of  the  path,  and  leaning  his  head 
oponhifbaiHLasifinpain.  I  rode  up  and  inquired.  *<We 
are  in  peril,**  he  answered.   "  What  peril  t  we  are  not  now 


-  -innBe  m  my 

shot !  ootatophaike  has  been  fired  thiB  morning.**—"  I  hear 
it  notwithstanding—Bom— Bom— as  plainly  as  I  hear  your 


"  I  loved  her.  Friar !  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  i 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word ; 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
'Twas  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abhorr'd : 
Nay,  start  not — ^no — nor  bond  thy  knee. 

Nor  midst  my  sma  such  act  record ; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed. 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed ! 
The  very  name  of  Nazarene 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Paynim  spleen. 
Ungrateful  fool !  since  but  for  brands 
Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands. 
And  wounds  by  Galileans  given. 
The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven. 
For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 
Impatient  at  the  Prophet's  gate. 
I  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 
Throng  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey ; 
And  if  it  dares  enough,  'twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 
No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 
I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh : 
Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  m  vain 
I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 
She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 
But  look — 'tis  written  on  my  brow ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  tune : 
Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause ; 
Not  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 
Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 
Faithless  to  him,  he  rave  the  blow ; 
But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 
Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me ; 
To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 
Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  inthral ; 
And  I,  alas !  too  late  to  save ! 
Yet  all  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 
'Twas  some  reUef,  our  foe  a  grave. 
His  death  sits  lightly ;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  mayst  hate 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Wam'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 
Deep  m  whose  darMy  bodmg  ear* 
Tlie  deathshot  peal'd  of  muraer  near. 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 


voice.**-"  Psha !»»— "  As  you  please,  AITendi ;  if  it  is  written, 
BO  will  it  be.**— I  left  this  quick-eared  predestinarian,  and 
rode  up  to  Basil!,  his  Christian  compatriot,  whose  ears, 
though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  u  means  relished  the  intel- 
ligence. We  all  arrived  at  Coloiuia.  remained  some  hours, 
and  returned  leisurely,  sajnng  a  vanety  of  brilliant  things,  in 
more  languages  than  spoiled  the  building  of  Babel,  upon 
the  mistaken  seer.  flcMnaic,  Amaout,  Tumsh,  Italian,  and 
English  were  all  exercised,  in  various  conceits,  upon  the 
unfortunate  Mussulman,  while  we  were  contemplwng  the 
beautiful  prospect.  Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  coi  .mns. 
I  thought  he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  4sked 
him  if  he  had  become  a  •*  Palao-ctutro**  man  T  *•  No,  said 
he,  "  but  these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a  stand  :**  and 
added  other  remarks,  which  at  lea^  evincedhis  own  belief 
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He  died  tot*  in  the  battle  broil, 

A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 

One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 

One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 

He  kiiew  and  cross'd  me  in  the  fray^- 

I  gazed  upon  him  where  he  lay, 

And  wRtchM  his  spirit  ebb  away : 

*rhouffh  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel, 

He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 

I  searched,  but  vainly  search'd,  to  find 

The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind ; 

Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 

Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 

Oh,  what  had  vengeance  given  to  trace 

Despair  upon  his  dying  face ! 

The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 

When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 

To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave. 

And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save. 

«  •  *  •  « 

"  The  cold  in  dime  are  cold  in  Mood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
But  mine  was  like  a  lava  flood 

That  boils  m  iEtna's  breast  of  flame 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  stram 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain : 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein,* 
Dps  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain. 
If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 
And  all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel, 
Betoken  love — ^that  love  was  mine, 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
*Tis  true,  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die — but  first  I  have  possess'd. 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless'd. 
Shall  I  the  doom  1  sought  upbraid  7 
No-— reft  of  all,  yet  nndiamay'd' 


in  his  troublesome  faculty  o( fore-hearing.  On  our  return  to 
Athens  we  heard  from  Leon6  (a  prisoner  set  ashore  some 
days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the  Mainotes,  mention- 
ed, with  the  cause  of  its  not  taking  place,  in  the  notes  to 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  2d.  I  was  at  some  pains  to  question 
the  man,  and  he  described  the  dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of 
the  horsr  8  of  our  party  so  accurately,  that,  with  other  dr- 
cumstanoes,  we  could  not  doubt  of  hi*  baring  been  in  **  vil- 
lanous  company,"  and  ourselves  in  a  bad  neighborhood. 
Dervish  became  a  soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  now 
hearing  more  musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great 
refreshment  of  the  Amaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  native  moun- 
Uiins.— I  shall  mention  one  trait  more  of  this  singular  race. 
In  March,  1811.  a  remarkably  stout  and  active  Amaoutcame 
(I  believe  the  fiftieth  on  the  same  errand)  to  ofier  himself  as 
an  attendant,  which  was  declined :  **  Well,  Afifendi,**  quoth 
he,  **  may  y  >u  live  '.—you  would  have  found  me  useful.  I 
sha.'l  leave  the  town  for  the  hills  to-morrow :  in  the  winter  I 
retum,  pe/haps  you  will  then  receive  me.*'— Dervish,  who 
was  present,  remarked  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  of  no  con- 
sequi^nce,  **  in  the  mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtes,** 
(robbers,)  which  was  true  to  the  letter.  If  not  cut  off,  they 
come  down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some 
town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  known  as  their  exploits. 


>  [*'  I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 

Of  bursting  heart  and  maddening  brain. 
And  fire  that  raged  in  every  vein.**— MS.] 
I  ["  Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay'd,— 

I  know  no  friend  and  ask  no  aid.**— MS.] 
*  rThese,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  beantlAil  passages 
of  the  poem ;  and  some  of  them  of  a  beauty  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  eclipse  by  many  citations  in  the  language.— 
JsrrRBT.] 

« [The  hundred  and  twenty-six  lines  which  follow,  down 
to  **  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam,"  first  appeared  in  the 
Aftn  edition.    In  retoming  the  proof  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord 


But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  i 
Ah !  had  slie  but  an  earthly  grave. 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.' 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight ; 
And  rose,  where'er  I  tumM  mine  eye, 
The  Morning-star  of  IVIemory ! 

"  Yes,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven  f 

A  spark  of  that  immortel  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given* 

To  Ufl  from  earth  our  low  desire.* 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Grodhead  cau^t, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  Ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole  ; 
A  Glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall ; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt ; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  Ught : 
That  quench*d,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night  Y* 
Oh !  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

Tiiis  present  joy,  this  future  hope, 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

Tliat  seem  to  add  but  guilt  to  wo? 
Alas !  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  naught  to  dread  from  outward  blow ; 


Byron  says :— **  I  have,  but  with  some  difficulty,  not  added 
any  more  to  this  snake  of  a  poem,  which  has  been  length«i 
ing  its  rattiles  every  month.  It  is  now  fearfully  long,  being 
more  than  a  canto  and  a  half  of  Childe  Harold.  The  la»t 
lines  Hodgson  likes.  It  is  not  often  he  does ;  and  when  he 
don*t,  he  tells  me  with  great  energy,  and  I  fret,  and  alter.  I 
have  thrown  them  in  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  Infidel ; 
and,  for  a  dying  man,  have  given  him  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
himself.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  can  stop— I  mean, 
potnf— commas,  and  so  forth  ?  for  I  am,  I  hear,  a  sad  hand 
at  your  punctuation.** 

•  [Among  the  Giaour  MSS.  is  the  first  draught  of  this  pas- 
sage, which  we  subfjoin  :— 

**  Yes  )  (  doth  spring  ) 

>  Love  indeed  <  descend      >  from  heaven ; 
If    )  (be bom       > 

!  immortal ) 
eternal     >fire, 
celestial  ) 
To  human  hearts  in  mercy  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
A  feeling  firom  the  Godhead  caught, 

To  wean  from  self  j  JJJ^  f  sordid  thought ; 

Devotion  sends  the  soul  above. 

But  Heaven  itself  descends  to  love. 
Yet  marvel  not^  if  t^ty  who  love 

This  present  joy,4hu  future  hope. 

Which  Uught  them  with  all  ill  to  cope, 
In  madness,  then,  their  fate  accuse— 

In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 
ThntsBmm  J  to  add  but  guilt  to  j 
Thatseem    }  but  to  augment  their  |  ^**- 

Alas'the  j  JjJJf  j  that  inly  bleed* 
Has  naught  to  dread  from  outward  foe,*'  Ac., 
e  [<*  Tis  quench*d,  and  I  am  loit  in  night."— MS  1 
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Who  falb  from  all  he  knows  of  bUn, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyts. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  Tultnre's  now 

To  thee,  ola  man,  my  deeds  appear: 
I  read  abhoirence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  bom  to  bear ! 
Tis  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey. 
With  havoc  have  I  mark'd  my  way: 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove. 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
Hie  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake. 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range,' 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys ; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man, 
Leas  than  yon  solitary  swan  ; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  min^^ 
Leila !  each  thought  was  only  thine ! 
My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  wo. 
My  hope  on  high — my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee. 
Or,  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me : 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death— attest  my  truth  ! 
Tis  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cheriflh'd  madness  of  my  heart ! 


•*  And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed. 
But  not  the  breath  of  human  life  : 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
I  And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 

Alike  all  time,  abhorr*d  ail  place, 
'  Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  Nature's  face, 
I  Where  every  hue  that  charmM  before 
I  Tlie  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know, 
;  And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  wo. 
I        But  talk  no  more  of  penitence ; 

Thou  see'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence : 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
Tlie  deed  that's  done  canst  thou  undo? 
Think  me  not  thankless — ^but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief.' 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess  :* 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive ; 
I        Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  hijB^fa  place 
I        Where  purchased  masses  profier  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young. 


1     ["  And  let  the  li^bt,  inconslwit  fool 

That  sneers  his  coxcomb  ridicale.**— MS.] 

•The  monk*^  arrmoii  ia  omitted.  Itiecmfl  to  hiiTe  had  so 
tl^iTrelfect  upriTi  iht>  patient*  tUni  it  couhJ  have  no  hopes 
irrim  ttip  revW^  li  trm^  Ije  ^itfltclent  to  uay^  that  it  wag  of  a 
«u«tf>rj!3afy  lemsih^  {9*  mvy  be  jKre&ived  from  ihe  inK^rrup- 
Uoa^  arvl  lUMOJrtneas  of  the  | •ill i cat,)  hnd  waa  delivered  m 
tte  onal  totte  of  alt  onhodox  preMJuti. 


And  calm  the  lonely  lioness : 

But  soothe  not-— mock  not  my  distress ! 

'*  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours. 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  Uend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valley's  bowers' 

I  had — Ah  !  have  I  now  ? — a  friend  ! 
To  him  tliis  pledge  I  charge  thee  send. 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow ; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end  ^ 

Though  souls  absorb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim. 
Yet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
'TIS  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom. 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile — 
When  Prudence  would  his  voice  assume. 

And  worn — I  reck'd  not  what — the  while : 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  bodings  came  to  pass. 

And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 

And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth : 
Tell  him,  unheeding  as  I  was, 

Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 

Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 
In  pain,  my  niltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  1  died ; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away, 
If  Guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn. 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn ; 
And  what  than  Aienoihip's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier? 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him — what  thou  dost  behoki ! 
The  wither'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrivell'd  scroll,  a  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 

*  •  *  *  • 

'*  Ten  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam. 
No,  father,  no,  'twas  not  a  dream ; 
Alas!  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  watch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep ; 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear ; 
I  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still ; 
Despair  is  stronger  than  my  mXL 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despaii* 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 
I  womd  not,  if  I  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest 
'Twas  then,  I  tell  thee,  father !  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar,^ 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star 


'[, 


*  but  this  grief 


In  truth  is  not  for  thy  relief, 

My  ttate  thy  thought  cnn  neTpt  giieM,*»— M8.1 

*  ["  Where  ri'^*;  tny  native  city's  to  were,  "—MS  j 

*  ["  I  have  no  heart  to  love  him  now^ 

AJid  'tis  hut  l(?  declare  my  end.''— MS.] 

*  [■*  N*y.  kneel  not,  father,  rise—despftir,"  *c*— MS  : 
» ^'  Syojar,"  a  sluroud. 
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Which  now  I  gaze  on,  as  on  her, 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ;' 
To-morrow*s  night  shall  he  more  dark ; 
A  ad  1,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father  T  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friar !  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart, 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp^what  is  it  that  1  clasp? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine. 
Yet,  Leila  !  yet  the  form  is  thme ! 
And  ait  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  mach» 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not ;  so  my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wishM  to  hold. 
Alas !  around  a  shadow  preoi'd, 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast; 
Yet  still  His  there  !     In  silence  stands. 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands ! 
Witli  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye— 
I  knew  'twas  false — she  could  not  die ! 
But  he  is  dead !  within  the  dell 
I  saw  him  buried  where  he  fell ; 
He  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth ;  why  then  ait  thou  awake? 


» ["  Which  now  I  view  with  trembling  spark."— MS.'^ 
s  The  circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates  was 
not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A  few  yean  a^  the  wife  of 
Muchtar  Pacha  complained  to  his  father  of  his  ton's  sup- 
posed infidelity ;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she  hod  the  bar- 
barity to  give  in  a  list  of  the  twelve  handsomest  women  in 
Yanina.  They  were  seized,  fastened  up  in  sacks,  and 
drowned  in  the  lake  the  same  night !  One  of  the  g[unrd8 
who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one  of  the  victims 
uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of  terror  at  so  sudden 
a  "  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from  all  we  love.'*  The  fate 
of  Phrosine,  the  fairest  of  this  sacrifice,  is  the  subject  of 
many  a  Romaic  and  Amaout  ditty.  The  story  in  the  text 
is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian  many  years  ago,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it  by  accident  recited  by  one  of 
the  cofl'ee-house  storytellers  who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and 
siuf  or  recite  their  narratives.  The  additions  and  interpo- 
lations by  the  translator  will  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  by  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery ;  and  I  regret  that 
my  memory  has  retained  so  few  fragments  of  the  original. 
For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  I  am  indebted  partly 
to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  Eastern,  and,  as 
Mr.  Weber  justly  entitles  it,  *'  sublime  tale,"  the  **  Caliph 
Vathek."  I  do  not  know  from  what  source  the  author  of 
that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  his  materials ;  some 


They  told  me  wfld  waves  roU'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love ; 
They  told  me — ^"twas  a  hideous  tale ! 
I'd  tell  it,  but  my  tongue  would  fail : 
If  true,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com'st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave  ; 
Oh  !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  brow  that  then  will  bum  do  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart : 
But,  shape  or  shade !  whate'er  thou  art, 
In  mercy  ne'er  again  depart ! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll  ? 
«  »  *  •  » 

"  Such  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 
Confessor !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  soctows  I  bewail. 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead. 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  head. 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread. 
By  pryinff  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread."* 

He  pass'd — ^nor  of  bis  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace. 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew* 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.* 


of  his  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Biblioth^que  Orien- 
tale ;"  but  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty  of  description, 
and  power  of  imagination,  it  far  surpasses  all  European  imi- 
tations ;  and  bears  such  marks  of  originality,  that  toose  who 
have  visited  the  East  will  find  some  difliculty  in  believing 
it  to  be  more  than  a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tnle,  even 
Rasselas  must  bow  before  it ;  his  **  Happy  Valley"  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  "  Hall  of  Eblis.'' 

•  [♦*  Nor  whether  most  he  moum*d  none  knew, 

For  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew."— MS.  j 

*  rin  this  poem,  which  was  published  after  the  first  two 
cantos  of  uhilde  Harold,  Lord  Byron  began  to  show  his 
powers.  He  had  now  received  encouragement  which  set 
free  his  daring  hands,  and  jrave  his  strokes  their  natural 
force.  Here,  then,  we  first  find  passages  of  a  tone  peculiar 
to  Lord  B3rron ;  but  still  this  appearance  was  not  uniform : 
he  often  returned  to  his  trammels,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
manner  of  some  favorite  predecessor .  among  these,  I  think 
we  sometimes  catch  the  notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  the 
internal  tempest— the  deep  passion,  sometimes  buried,  and 
sometimes  buudng  from  some  incidental  touch— the  intensity 
of  agonizing  refiection,  which  will  always  distinguish  Lord 
Byron  from  other  writers— now  began  to  display  them- 
selves.—Sia  EesaToic  BaynoBs.] 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS, 


A  TURKISH  TALE." 


**  Hud  we  never  loved  so  Idndlj, 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.** 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  HOLLAND, 

THIS  TALE  18  INSCRIBED, 

WITH  EVKRT  8INTIMENT  OP  REGA&D  AND  RB8PKCT, 

ST  BIB  GRATEFULLY  OBUGSD  AND  SINCERE   FRIEND, 

BYRON. 


THE  BRIDE  OP  ABYDOS/ 


CANTO  THE   KIRflT. 


Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypreas  and  myrtle* 

Are  emblenifl  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine : 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed   with 

perfume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  601^  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute : 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky. 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  pnrixe  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine. 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  7 
^is  the  clime  of  the  East ;  'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun- 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds   as  his  children  have 
done?* 


I  fTbe  '^  Bride  of  Ab^do**'  ww  pnbli-slicrl  la  the  besin- 
niiKi^  r^f  DeccaibeTj  !813,  The  mtiod  of  rtiiuil  t?  which  it 
Wi"  *lT-nrk  off  If  tbuB  stateJ  by  Lord  Byron,  m  a  letter  to 
Mr  I  f 'JTi>ri  — "  Yon  have  bem  good  eiiouju:}!  to  look  at  a 
thjn^  ^f  01]  ae  tfi  MS.-^  TurliiJU  Jtor^r— iind  I  sliould  feel 
griJititk'd  jj  you  wtjtild  do  it  the  same  fmvor  in  I's  probation- 
ar>-  ^uia  of  print tn^.  It  wns  written,  I  rfiuoot  say  for 
anu'eiuctkt,  not  *  obligftrl  bv  bultgcir  anti  reqin  •,  of  friends,' 
tmt  III  .\  sUJi?  of  inmJj  fro^girci^un^tfljirrs  which  oc- 
c«i-4ori^>r  Decur  io  '  uf  roull^Hat  rondure-' 3  it  necessary 
foi  jiut  tfl^ply  mt  mim  to  i3!!^thlaK+  any  ilang,  but  re- 
ality i  vwl  trnder  Ima  not  very  briUiaiii  inspu-ition  it  was 
€K£t^€ifwd.    SetM!  h  tflthflf  to  ific  flriines,  or 

*  A  iiiuuiiiA  iawkata'  ioaJ, 

On  win^  of  winds  to  fly  or  fall  abroad.* 

It  deserres  no  better  than  the  first,  as  the  work  of  a  week, 
and  n  rrfi^j'ed  *  f^Usim  pede  in  ono'  (by  the  by,  the  only  foot 
I  hAtc  ut  uiad  on ;)  and  I  promise  never  to  trouble  you 
uiji4ei  fartj  cantos,  and  a  voyage  between  each.**] 


Oh  !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which 
they  telL 

II. 

Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave. 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest. 
Old  Giaffir  sate  in  his  Divan : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye ; 
And  though  die  face  of  Mussulman 

Not  oft  betrays  to  standers  by 
The  mind  within,  well  skill'd  to  hide 
All  but  imconquerable  pride. 
His  pensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

III. 
"Let   tho   chamber  be  cleared." — ^Tho  train  disap- 
peared— 

"  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Harem  guard.*' 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son. 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

'*  Haroun — ^when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 

Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Wo  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 

My  child  Zuleika's  face  uuveil'd !) 


>  ['*  Murray  tells  roe  that  Croker  asked  him  why  the  thing 
is  called  the  Bride  of  Abydos  7  It  is  an  awkward  question, 
being  unanswerable :  she  is  not  a  bride ;  only  about  to  be 
one.  I  don*t  wonder  at  his  finding  out  the  Bull;  but  the  de- 
tection is  too  late  to  do  any  good.  I  was  a  great  fool  to 
have  made  it,  and  am  ashamed  of  not  being  an  Irishman." 
—Bynm  Diaryy  Dec.  6,  1813.] 

*  [To  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Lord  Byron  made  many  addi- 
tions during  its  process  through  the  press,  amounting  to 
alx>ut  two  hundred  Imes ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Giaour, 
the  passages  so  added  will  be  seen  to  be  some  of  the  most 
splendid  m  the  whole  poem.  These  opening  lines,  which 
are  among  the  new  insertions,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
suggestea  by  a  song  of  Goethe's— 

"  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  citronen  blUhn.'  ] 

*  "  Gtil,"  the  rose. 

*  **  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  Si 

With  whom  revenge  is  virtue."— Youno's 
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Heuce,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower ; 
Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour : 
Yet  not  to  her  repeat  my  thoaght ; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught ! 

"  Pacha !  to  hear  is  to  obey." 
No  more  must  slave  to  despot  say — 
Then  to  the  tower  had  ta'en  his  way, 
But  here  young  Selim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet ; 
And  downcast  look'd,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha*s  feet : 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire. 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire ! 

"  Father!  for  fear  that  thon  shooldst  chide 
My  sister,  or  her  sable  gnide, 
Know — ^for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be. 
Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns  on  me— 
So  lovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That—let  the  old  and  weary  sleep— 
I  could  not ;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep. 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  beat  high 
Were  irksome — for  whatever  my  mood. 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude  ; 
I  on  Zuleika's  slumber  broke. 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

Soon  turns  the  harem's  grating  key, 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown. 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own ! 
There  lin^r'd  we,  beguiled  too  long 
With  Me]noun*s  tale,  or  Sadi's  song ;' 
Till  I,  who  heard  the  deep  tambour* 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour. 
To  thee,  and  to  my  duty  true, 
Wam'd  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  flew : 
But  there  Zuleika  wanders  yet — 
Nay,  Father,  rage  not — ^nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower  " 

IV. 

"  Son  of  a  slave" — the  Pacha  said — 
**  From  unbelieving  mother  bred. 
Vain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 
Aught  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 
Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow. 

And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
■    Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed. 
Must  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire, 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire  I 
Thou,  who  wouldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent ; 
Nay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth  ! 
Go— let  thy  less  than  woman's  hayd 
AsBiune  the  distaff— not  the  brand. 


1  Meinoun  and  Leila,  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  ot  Persia. 

s  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  twi- 
ight. 


But,  Haroun ! — to  my  danghter  speed : 
And  harit — of  thine  own  head  take  heed — 
If  thus  Zuleika  oft  takes  wing — 
Thon  seest  yon  bow — it  hath  a  strinff  I" 


No  sound  from  Selim's  hp  was  heard. 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  ear, 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

*<  Son  of  a  slave ! — ^reproach'd  with  fear ! 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  dave ! — and  who  my  sire?" 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career ; 
And  glances  ev'n  of  more  than  ire 

Fluh  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gazed  upon  his  son 

And  started ;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun : 

"  Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply? 
I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  dar'st  not  do: 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manUer  length. 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  agamst  my  own  perchance." 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selun's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed : 

That  eye  retum'd  bun  glance  for  glance 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaffir's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance— 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  telL 
'*  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy : 
I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth, 
And — but  his  arm  is  little  worth. 
And  scarcely  m  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope. 
Far  less  would  venture  into  strifo 
Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life-» 
I  would  not  trust  that  lock  or  tone : 
No— nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 
That  blood— he  hath  not  heard — ^no  more- 
I'll  watch  him  closer  than  before. 
He  is  an  Arab*  to  my  sight. 
Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight — 
But  hark ! — I  hear  Zuleika's  voice  ; 

like  Houris*  hymn  it  meets  mme  ear : 
She  is  the  offipring  of  my  choice ; 

Oh !  more  than  ev'n  her  mother  dear. 
With  all  to  hope,  and  naught  to  fear — 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here ! 
Sweet,  as  the  desert  fountam's  wave. 
To  lips  just  cool'd  m  time  to  save — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thon ; 
Nor  can  they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thee  now." 


■elTOw 


Fair,  as  the  first  that  felTO  womankind,      ' 
When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling. 


•  The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  compli- 
ment a  hundred-fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Chiis 


■;-\ 
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Hence,  le 
Her  fate  i 
Yet  not  ti 
By  me  al    • 

"Pacha!  ' 
No  more  i 
Then  to  tl 
But  here  ' 

First  lo 
And  dowi 

Still  sta 
For  son  oi 
Ere  dare 

"Father!  f 
My  sister, 
Know — fo 
Was  mine 
So  lovelily 

That— I 
I  conid  no 

The  fai 
With  non< 
To  though 
Were  irfcs* 
In  sooth  I 
I  on  Zulel 

And,  as 

Soon  tu 
Before  the 
We  to  the 
And  made 
There  ling 
With  Meji 
Till  I,  wh< 
Beat  thy  1 
To  thee,  a 
Wam'd  by 
But  there  I 
Nay,  Fath 
That  none 
But  those  > 


*  Son  of  a  si 
"  From  nn.> 
Vain  were  -*  •  • 
Aught  that 
Thou,whei. 
Andhur; 
.    Thou,  G 
Must  pore 
And  watch* 
Would  thar 
Thy  listless 
Would  lenc 
Thou,  who 
By  Christia 
Nay,  tamel 
Before  the  • 
Nor  strike  c 
Against  the 
Go— let  thy 
Assume  tlie 


>  Meinoon  and  Leila,  the  Rou.' 
Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 


!      s  Turkisli  drum,  which  sounds  at  sunrise,  noon,  andtwi- 
I  light. 


ment  a  hundred-fold)  even  more  than  they  hate  the  Chiii 
nans. 
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Whose  image  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her  mind — 
Bat  once  heguiled— and  ever  more  beguiling ; 

Dazzl.ng,  as  that,  oh  !  too  transcendent  vision 
To  Sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber  given, 

When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 
And  painte  the  lost  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven ; 

Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love ; 

Pare,  aa  the  prayer  which  Childhood  wafts  above ; 

Was  she— the  daughter  of  that  rude  old  Chief, 

Who  met  the  maid  with  tears — but  not  of  griefl 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay* 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beauty's  heavenly  ray  ? 
\Vho  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  confeas 
The  might — ^the  majesty  of  Lf^reliness  ? 
Such  was  Zuleika— such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone ; 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
The  mind,  the  Music^  breathing  from  her  face,' 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole— 
And,  oh !  that  eye  was  m  itself  a  Soul ! 

Her  graceful  arras  in  meekness  bending 

Across  her  gently-budding  breast ; 
At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 

To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 

His  child  caressing  and  caress'd, 

Zuleika  came — ^and  Giaffir  felt 

His  purpose  half  within  him  melt : 

Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 

His  heart  ttiough  stem  could  ever  feel ; 

Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  heart ; 

Ambition  tore  the  links  apart 

VII. 

"  Zuleika !  child  of  gentleness ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress, 


1  [These  twelre  fine  lines  were  added  in  the  course  of 
printing.] 

-  This  expression  has  met  with  objections.  I  will  not  refer 

to  **  Him  wno  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul,"  but  merely  request 

the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds,  the  features  of  the 

women  whom  he  believes  to  be  the  most  beautiful :  and,  if 

'    he  then  does  not  comprehend  fully  what  is  feebly  expressed 

•    in  the  above  Ime,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  us  both.    For  an  elo- 

aiicut  passage  in  the  latest  work  of  the  first  female  writer  of 
lis,  perhaps  of  any,  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immedkite 

;  cooipanson  excited  by  that  analogy)  between  **  paintinji^  and 
aiusic,"  see  toI.  iii.  cap.  10,  Ds  l^Allbmaoi«b.  And  is  not 
this  connection  still  stronger  with  the  original  than  the  copy  f 
Mith  Uie  coloring  of  Nature  than  of  Art?  Alter  all,  this  is 
rather  to  be  felt  than  described ;  still  I  think  there  are  some 
who  will  understand  it,  at  least  they  would  have  done  had 

,    the3r  l)eheld  the  countenance  whose  speaking  harmony  sug- 

.    gested  the  idea ;  for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagina- 

I  tion  but  memory,  that  mirror  which  Affliction  dashes  to  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  beholds  the 
reflection  multiplied  .'—l"  This  morning,  a  very  pretty  billet 

'  from  the  Sta<!l.  She  has  been  pleased  to  be  pleased  with  my 
slight  eulogy  in  the  note  annexed  to  th  3 '  Bride.*    This  is  to 

.  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways  .—firstly,  all  women  like 
all,  or  any  praise ;  secondly,  this  was  unexpected,  because 

j  I  have  never  courted  her ;  and,  thirdly,  as  Scrub  says,  those 
who  have  been  all  their  lives  regularly  praised  by  regular 
cntics,  like  a  little  variety,  and  are  glaa  when  any  one  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  say  a  civil  thing ;  and,  fourthly,  she  is  a 
very  goocl-nal  ■  '  'ir^ ,  ^"t^joii  i*  the  best  reason,  after 
all,  and,  perhf  imii.''—U.  piiiry,  Dec.  7.  1813.] 

•«  [  Among  th4  1 1^  m  risma  f^o  i  naustriously  hunted 

out  in  his  writ  'ui-F  bei*n.  mch  somewnav  more 

[ilausibility  th,i  .  a  !<-lj4  h  cTiar^es, included;  the 

ync  poetLovr-ia.  !■  ri.iviLJt:,  31,  j^uems^  wHiten, "The  melodv 
and  music  of  her  (me"  i>ir  ThomfLs  Browne,  too,  in  his 
Religio  Medici,  eayiT "  There  i'^  m\}Mr,  cviiu  in  beauty.**  The 


I 


In  losing  what  I  love  so  well, 

To  bid  Uiee  with  another  dwell : 

Another !  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman^ 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 

First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
His  years  need  scarce  a  £ougfat  employ : 
I  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman, 
Which  otliers  tremble  but  to  scan, 
And  teach  tlie  measengei'  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will ; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  kuow : 
Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still — 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show." 

VIII. 

In  silence  bow'd  the  vu^n's  head ; 

And  if  her  eye  was  filrd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed. 
And  changed  her  cheek  fh>m  pale  to  red, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  oars 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped, 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears  ? 
So  bright  the  tear  in  Beauty's  eye. 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry  ; 
So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less ! 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot ; 
Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not ; 
Thrice  dapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed," 
Resign'd  his  gem-adom'd  chibouque,^ 


coincidence,  no  doubt^  is  worth  observing,  and  the  task  of 
**  tracking  thus  a  favorite  writer  in  the  snow  (as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it)  of  others,"  is  sometimes  not  unamusing ;  but  to 
those  who  found  upon  such  resemblances  a  general  charge  of 
plagiarism,  we  may  apply  what  Sir  Walter  Sdott  says  :— "  It 
IS  a  favorite  theme  of  laborious  dulness  to  trace  such  coin- 
cidences, because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the  higher 
order  to  the  usual  standard  of  humanity,  and  of  course  to 
bring  the  author  nearer  to  a  level  with  his  critics.*'  It  is  not 
only  curious,  but  instructive,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
passage  to  its  present  state  of  finish.  Having  at  first  written— 

"  Mind  on  her  lip  and  music  in  her  face,*' 
he  afterwards  altered  it  to— 

"  The  mind  of  music  breathing  in  her  face"— 
but  this  not  satisfying  him,  the  next  step  of  correction 
brought  the  line  to  what  it  is  at  present.— Moorb.] 

*  Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  principal 
landowner  in  Turkey ;  he  governs  Magnesia :  those  who, 
by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  condition  of  ser- 
vice, are  called  Timariots :  they  serve  as  Spahis,  according 
to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring  a  certain  number  into 
the  field,  generally  cavalry. 

s  When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist,  the  slnele  i 
messenger,  who  is  fdways  the  first  bearer  of  the  order  for  iiir  l 
death,  is  strangled  instead,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  one  I 
after  the  other,  on  the  same  errand,  by  command  of  the  re-   I 
fractory  patient ;  if.  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he 
bows,  kisses  the  Sultan's  respectable  signature,  and  is  bow- 
strung  with  great  complacency.    In  lolO.  several  of  these 
presents  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  tne  Seraglio  gate  ;  i 
among  othersL  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a  brave  young 
man,  cut  off  by  treachery,  after  a  desperate  resistance. 

•  Clapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.  The  Turks  hate   I 
a  superauous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have  no  bells.   | 

1 «« Chibouque,**  the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber  I 
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And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 
With  Mau^rrab©©*  and  Mamaluke, 
His  way  aniid  his  Delis  took,* 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jerreed. 
The  Kisiar  only  and  his  IVloon 
Watch  well  the  Harem's  massy  doon. 

IX. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 

His  eye  Iook*d  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 
That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 
Between  the  winding  Dardanelles ; 
But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand. 
Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 

Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  daughter, 
Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt' 
With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt ; 
Nor  mark'd  the  javelin-darting  crowd. 
Nor  hoard  their  Ollahs*  wild  and  loud — 
He  thought  but  of  old  Giaffir's  daughter! 


No  word  from  Selun's  bosom  broke ; 
One  sigh  Zuleika's  thought  bespoke : 
fitill  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate, 
Pale,  mute,  and  mournfully  sedute. 
To  him  Zuleika's  eye  was  tuni'd. 
But  little  from  his  aspect  leam'd ; 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same ; 
Her  heart  confeas'd  a  gentler  flame : 
But  yet  that  heart,  alarm'd  or  weak. 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay  ? 
"  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away ! 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 
Not  thus  e^all  be  our  parting  yet" 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room, 

And  watch'd  his  eye — it  still  was  flx'd : 

She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul'i^  perfume. 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odors  o'er 
The  pictured  roof*  and  marble  floor : 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  giri's  appeal  adcheas'd, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew. 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
"  What,  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be— 
Oh !  gentle  Selhn,  this  from  thee !" 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  eastern  land — 
"  He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet. 

If  offer'd  by  Zuleika's  hand." 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed ; 


mouth-piece,  and  sometimes  the  ball  which  contains  the 
leaf,  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  possession  of  the 
wealthier  orders. 
1  *'  Maugrabee,"  Moorish  mercenaries. 

s  **  Delis,*'  bravoes  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  caval- 
ry, and  always  begin  the  action. 

*  A  twisted  fold  of  felt  is  used  for  cimeter  practice  by  the 
Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut  through  it  at  a 
single  stroke :  sometimes  a  tough  turban  is  used  for  the  same 
puipose.  The  jerreed  is  a  game  of  blunt  javelins,  animated 
ana  graceful. 

« "  Ollahs,"  Alia  U  AUah,  the  ''  Leilies,*'  as  the  Spanish 
poets  call  them,  the  sound  is  Ollah ;  a  cry  ojf  which  the  Turks, 
n>r  asilentpeople,  are  somewhat  profuse,  particularly  during 
tke  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but  mostly  in  battle.  Tneir  am- 


The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selini's  feet : 
*<  This  rose  to  calm  my  brotiier's  cares 
A  message  from  the  BulbuF  bean ; 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ;       « 
And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He'll  try  for  once  a  straki  more  glad. 
With  some  faint  hope  his  alter'd  lay 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away. 

XI. 

**  Whai !  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest : 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 

And  know'st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  oeet } 
Oh,  Selim  dear !  oh,  more  than  dearest ! 
Say,  is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  feareet? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  into  rest. 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  oL, 
Ev'n  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stem. 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
Too  well  I  know  he  loves  tliee  not ; 
But  is  Zuleika's  love  forgot  ? 
Ah  !  deem  I  rierht  ?  the  Pacha's  plan — 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Carasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine : 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine. 
If  shrines  that  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  vow. 
Without  thy  free  consent,  coimnand, 
The  Sultan  should  not  have  my  hand ! 
Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart? 
Ah  !  were  I  sever*d  from  thy  side. 
Where  were  thy  friend — and  who  my  guide  ? 
Years  have  not  seen.  Time  shall  not  see 
The  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee : 
Even  Azrael,"  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  fUes  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  forever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust !" 

XII. 

He  lived — ^he  breathed — he  moved — he  felt ; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt ; 
His  trance  was  gone — ^his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  lung  in  darkness  dwelt ; 
With  thoughts  that  bum — in  rays  that  melt 
As  the  stream  late  conccef.  i 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
When  it  rushes  reveaKd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows ; 


mation  in  the  field,  and  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  their 
pipes  and  comboloios,  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

•  "  Atar-gul,"  ottar  of  roses.    The  Persian  is  the  finest. 

•  The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the  Mus- 
sulman apartments  are  generally  painted,  in  great  houses, 
with  one  eternal  and  hichly  colorea  viewof  Const imtinople, 
wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble  contempt  of  per- 
spective ;  beiow,  arms,  cimeters.  &c.  are  in  general  fanci- 
fully and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

f  It  has  been  much  doubted  whctlier  the  notes  of  this 
"  Lover  of  the  rose"  are  sad  or  merry  ;  and  Mr.  Fox's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned  controversy 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject.  I  dare  not 
venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little  inclined 
to  the  "  errare  mallem."  Ac.  if  Mr.  Fox  was  mistaken. 

•  "  Azrael,"  the  angel  of  death. 


Canto  i. 
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As  the  bolt  bants  on  high 

From  the  black  clood  that  boond  it, 
Flashed  the  hhiI  of  that  eye 

Throagrh  the  long  laahee  round  it 
A  war-hone  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
X       By  graze  of  ill-directed  knife, 
Stxirts  not  to  more  conyuUive  life 
ThaF  he,  who  heard  that  yow,  displayed, 
And  all,  before  reprew'd,  betray'd : 
"  Now  thou  art  mine,  forever  mine, 
With  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign ; 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. ' 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  doue ; 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one : 
But  blench  not  thou — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness ; 
I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 
That  clusten  round  thy  forehead  fair, 
For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 
Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.* 
This  morning  clouds  upon  me  lowered. 
Reproaches  on  my  head  were  8hower*d, 
And  Giaffir  almost  callM  me  coward ! 
Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave ; 
The  son  of  his  neglected  slave, 
Nay,  start  not,  'twas  the  term  he  gave, 
May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 
A  heart  hb  wonto  nor  deeds  can  daunt 
His  son,  indeed ! — ^yet,  thanks  to  thee. 
Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be ; 
But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 
Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 
I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 
From  GiofEr  thy  reluctant  hand ; 
More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul 
Holds  not  a  MuaselimV  control : 
Was  he  not  bred  in  EgripoT* 
A  viler  race  let  Israel  show ; 
But  let  that  pass — to  none  bie  told 
Our  oath ;  the  rest  shall  time  unfold. 
To  me  and  mine  leave  Osman  Bey ; 
Fve  partisans  for  peril's  day : 
Think  not  1  am  what  I  appear ; 
I've  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near." 

xin. 

**  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed : 
This  mom  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou*rt  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before. 
It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay, 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why. 
Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this ; 
For,  Alia !  sure  thy  lip6  are  flame : 

What  Ufver  in  thy  veins  is  flushing? 


1  The  tireasttres  of  the  Pre-adamite  Saltans.    See  D'Her- 
betot,  article  htakar. 

t  **  Mossehro,**  a  governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a  Pacha ; 
a  Waywodeis  the  Uiinl;  and  then  come  the  Agas 


My  own  have  nearly  oaufl^t  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  heaUh, 
Partake,  but  never  waste  thy  wealth. 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by. 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye, 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try  ; 
To  these  alone  my  thouglits  aspire : 
More  can  I  do?  or  thou  require? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery  ? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell, 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  'tis  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean'st  by  <  arms'  and  *  friends,* 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee  ; 
His  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word : 

But  surely  he  woukl  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  me. 
To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  ? 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower. 

The  partner  of  her  infancy? 
These  cherish'd  thoughts,  with  life  begun. 

Say,  why  must  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth  ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger's  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine : 
No !  happier  made  by  that  decree  I 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compeU'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld : 
This  whereforo  should  I  not  reveal? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal? 
I  know  the  Pacha^s  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good : 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  naught, 
AUah !  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought ! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sm. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime, 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ; 
Oh,  Selim !  tell  me  yet  m  time. 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar,^ 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
I  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  whyf 

XIV. 

"  Zuleika — to  thy  tower's  retreat 
Betake  thee— Giaffir  I  can  greet : 
And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  firmans,  impost,  levies,  state. 
There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks, 
Our  Vizier  nobly  tliins  his  ranks. 
For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  hhn  thanks ! 


•  "  Egripo.**  the  NcKTOpont.  According  to  the  proverb, 
the  Turks  of  Egripo,  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the  Oreeks 
on^thens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respectire  races. 

«  "  Tchocadar"— one  of  the  attendants  who  precedes  a 
man  of  authority. 
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Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 

Hath  wam'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep. 
Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come : 
Then  softly  from  the  Harem  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep: 
Our  garden-battlements  ore  steep ; 
Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 
To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  time ; 
And  if  he  doth,  I  want  not  steel 
Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 
Then  shalt  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 
Thau  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before : 
Trust  me,  Zuloika — fear  not  me ! 
Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  harem  key." 

"  Fear  thee,  my  Selim !  ne'er  till  now 
Did  word  like  this—" 

"  Delay  not  thou ; 
I  keep  the  key — and  Haroun's  guard 
Have  9ome,  and  hope  of  more  reword. 
To-night,  Zuleika,  thou  shalt  hear 
My  tide,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear : 
I  am  not,  love  !  what  I  appear." 


THE  BRDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


CANTO  THK  SBOONDu 
I. 

Thb  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave. 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  Love,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave. 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos*  daughter. 
Oh !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her.  ^rret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  wam'd  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below. 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go, 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear, 
Or  sound  or  rign  foreboding  fear ; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
"  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  !"— 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  yonng  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 


1  The  wrangling  about  this  epithet,  *'  the  broad  Helles- 
pont" or  the  •♦^boundless  Hellespont,"  whether  it  means  one 
or  the  other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has  been  beyond  all 
poBsibilitv  or  detail.  I  have  even  heard  it  disputed  on  the 
spot ;  ana  not  foreseeing  a  nieedy  conclusion  to  the  con- 
troversy, amused  myself  with  swimming  across  it  in  the 
mean  time ;  and  probably  may  again,  before  the  point  is 
settled.  Indeed,  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  *'  the  tale 
of  Troy  divine"  still  continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the 
tahsm^c  word  **  inupog  :**  probably  Homer  had  the  same 
notion  of  distance  that  a  coauette  has  of  time ;  and  when 
he  talks  of  boundless,  means  half  a  mile ;  as  the  latter,  by  a 
like  figure,  when  she  says  etermU  attachment,  simply  spoci- 
fies  three  weeks. 

*  Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  the  altar  with 
laurel,  &c.    He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Caracalla  in 


IL 

The  winds  are  high,  and  Hello's  tide 
Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main  ; 
And  Night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  virith  blood  bedew'd  in  vain, 
The  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride  ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
All— save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blmd  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle ! 

III. 

Oh  !  yet — ^for  there  my  steps  have  been ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacreu  shore. 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne- 
Minstrel  !  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore. 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thme  own  "  broad  Hellespont"'  still  dashes. 
Bo  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denyuig  thee ! 

IV. 

The  night  hath  closed  on  Hello's  stream, 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme: 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam. 

But  conscious  diepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  felt  the  Dardan's  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather'd  ground 
Which  Ammon's  son  ran  proudly  round,* 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarchs  crown'd. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow ! 

Within — thy  dwellmg-place  how  narrow ! 
Without— can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  that  tros  beneath : 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 
But  Thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone ! 

V. 
Late,  late  to-night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  ana  chose  the  boatman's  fear: 
Till  then — ^no  beacon  on  the  clifl^ 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 
The  scatter'd  lights  that  skirt  the  bay. 
All,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  glimmering  in  Zuleika's  tower. 

Yes !  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber. 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  frogmnt  beads  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  ;* 


y 


his  race.  It  is  believed  that  the  last  also  poisoned  a  friend, 
named  Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new  Pa»roclan  games.  I 
have  seen  the  sheep  feeding  on  the  tombs  of  ^Esietcs  and 
Antilochus :  the  first  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plain. 

s  When  ruUwd,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  perfume, 
which  is  slifiht  but  not  disagreeable.  [On  discnverinK  that, 
in  some  of  the  early  copies,  the  all-important  monosyllable 
"nol^had  been  omitted,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  .Mur- 
ray,—" There  is  a  diabolical  mistake  which  must  tf  cor- 
rected ;  it  is  the  omission  of  *  noV  before  disagreeable,  in  the 
note  on  the  amber  rosary.  This  is  really  horrible,  and 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  stumble  of  mine  at  the  thresnokJ— I 
mean  the  mitnomer  of  Bri'le.  Pray  do  not  let  a  c(»py  go 
without  the  '  not  .**  it  is  nonsense,  and  worse  than  noiit^nse. 
I  wish  Uie  printer  was  saddled  with  a  vampire."] 


Canto  ii. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 


L 


Near  these,  with  emerald  raya  beset, 
(How  oould  she  thus  that  gem  forget?) 
Her  mother*8  sainted  amulet,^ 
Whereon  engrayed  the  Koorsee  text, 
Could  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next ; 
And  by  her  combdloiti^  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bright  emUazonM  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeemed  from  time ; 
And  o*er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute. 
Reclines  her  now  neglected  lute ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  sold 
Bloom  flowers  in  urns  of  China  s  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran*s  loom, 
And  Sheeraz'  tribute  of  perfume ; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 

Are  gathered  in  that  gorgeous  room : 

But  yet  it  hath  an  ait  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite. 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night '' 

VL 

Wrapp'd  in  the  darkest  sable  vest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear. 

To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 
As  heaven  itself  to  Selim  dear. 

With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 
And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade 
The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  mwie, 

Till  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading, 

More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat. 
The  maid  punned  her  silent  guide ; 

And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 
How  could  she  quit  her  Selim*s  side  7 
How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

vn. 

Tliey  reach'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune, 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 
And  oft  in  yonthiul  revery 
She  dream'd  what  Panutiie  might  be : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  Prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show ; 
But  Selim*8  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  couM  he  long  endure 
His  bower  m  other  worids  of  bliss, 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this ! 
Oh !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ? 
What  Houri  soothe  hbn  half  so  well? 

VIII. 

Smce  last  Ae  visited  the  spot 

^(ome  change  seem'd  wrouglit  within  the  grot : 

li  might  be  only  that  the  night 

Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light  : 

That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 

A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue  f 


>  The  behef  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enclosed  in 
gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn  round 
the  neck,  vrri^  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the  East.  The 
Koorsee  cthrciiej  rirfsejn  the  second  cap.  of  the  Koran  de- 
»cnbeB  \hu  ^luwhnics  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  engraved  in 
tlut  taafuker.  ^ihI  wurii  by  the  pious,  as  the  most  esteemed 
MJiMlllifiie  cif  all  aonit-rices. 

^**OMBUik3U)"'-a  Turtish  romry.  The  MSS.,  particu- 
larly tlnw  ot  the  PcTf  urns,  are  richly  adorned  and  illumi- 
Oiti^.  Tlio  Greek  fierrudes  are  kept  in  utter  ignorance; 
biJi  ui^iy  of  th«  l\i/k.i>^  sirls  are  highly  accomplished, 
tbONKii  i>i>i  actuiilljr  i|imliflea  for  a  Christian  coterie.    Per- 


But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  sueh  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field ; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt ! 
Ah !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet 
What  may  this  mean  7  she  tom'd  to  see 
Her  SeUm— "  Oh !  can  this  be  he?" 

IX. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside. 

His  brow  no  higli-crown'd  turban  bore. 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 
No  longer  glittcr'd  at  his  waist. 
Where  pistols  unadom'd  were  braced ; 
And  frt>m  his  belt  a  sabre  swung. 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 
Beneath — liis  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuiras  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand. 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiong^e.' 


"  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd ; 

And  now  thou  see'st  my  words  were  true : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd. 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now  'twere  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove : 
But  first — Oh !  never  wed  another — 
Zuleika !  I  am  not  thy  brother !" 

XI. 
"  Oh !  not  my  brother ! — ^yet  unsay — 

GtcnI  !  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  cuim— 4he  day* 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh !  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more ! 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill ; 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before. 


haps  some  of  our  own  "Mhm"  might  not  be  worse  for 

>  "  Oaiiongie**— or  Oalionsi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turkish 
sailor ;  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the  guns.  Their 
dress  is  picturesque  ^  and  I  have  seen  the  Capitan  Pacha 
more  than  once  wearmg  it  as  a  kind  of  vKog.  Their  lees^  bow- 
ever,  are  generally  naked.  The  buskins  described  m  the 
text  as  sheathed  behind  with  silver  are  those  of  an  Amaut 
robber,  who  was  my  host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession)  at 
his  Pyrgo,  near  Gastouni  in  the  Morea ;  they  were  plated  in 

les  one  over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 

["  To  curse— if  I  could  ciuse— the  day."— MS.J 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  n. 


Hiy  BMtei^— friend— Znleika  itiU. 
Tliou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kiO ; 

If  thoa  hast  came  for  vengeance,  tee ! 
My  breast  is  offered— take  thy  fill ! 

Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 

Than  live  tlius  nothing  now  to  thee: 
Perhaps  far  wone,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Giaffir  always  seem'd  thy  foe ; 
And  I,  alas !  am  Giaffir*8  child, 
For  whom  thou  wert  contemn'd,  roTiled. 
If  not  thy  sister — ^wouldst  thou  saye 
My  life,  oh!  bid  me  be  thy  slave  V* 

XII. 

**  My  riave  Zoleika! — ^nay,  Fro  thine : 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  cabr 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  linkM  with  mine 
I  swear  it  by  our  Prophet's  shrine. 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm 
So  may  tlie  Koran*  verse  displayed 
Upon  its  steel  direct  my  blade, 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both» 
As  I  preserve  that  awftil  oath! 
The  name  m  which  thy  heart  hath  pridec. 

Must  change  ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widened,  not  divided, 

Although  thy  Sire's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  father  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  faU, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vaiu  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet 
He  rear'd  me,  not  with  tender  help. 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain  f 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  hit  chais 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling  ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
Nopresent  vengeance  will  I  take ; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika !  hear 
How  Griaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fsar 

xni. 

"  How  first  their  strife  to  rancor  grew 
If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes. 

It  matters  little  if  I  knew ; 

In  fie*v  siHrits,  slights,  though  few 
And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 

In  war  Abdallah's  arm  was  strong, 

Remember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song. 


*  The  characterB  on  all  Turkish  cimefers  contain  some- 
tiroes  the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but  more 
generully  a  text  Trom  tne  Komn^  in  letters  of  Rold.  Amongst 
those  in  my  possessitm  is  one  with  a  blade  of  singular  con- 
st rucuon  ;  It  IS  very  broad,  and  the  edge  notched  into  ser- 
iwntine  curves  like  tht»  ripple  of  water,  or  the  wavering  of 
fldme.  I  asked  tlie  Armeman  who  sold  it,  what  possible  use 
such  a  6gure  could  add  ;  he  said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not 
know  ;  but  the  Mussulmans  had  an  idea  that  those  of  this 
form  gave  a  severer  wound ;  and  liked  it  because  it  was 
"  piu  fcroce.**  I  did  not  much  admire  the  reason,  but  bought 
it  for  its  pecuharity. 

<  It  IS  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing  or 
personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ait,  or  Cain, 
IS  eouaiiy  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew ;  indeed, 
the  former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
lives,  true  and  fiabuloas,  of  the  patriarchs,  than  is  warranted 
by  our  own  sacred  writ ;  and  not  content  vrith  Adam,  they 
have  a  biography  of  Pre- Adamites.  Solomon  is  the  monarch 
of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses  a  prophet  inferior  only  to 
Christ  and  Mahomet    Zuleika  is  the  Persian  name  of  Poti- 


And  Paswan's*  rebel  hordes  attest 

How  little  love  they  bore  socfa  goest 

His  death  is  all  I  need  relate. 

The  stem  efl^t  of  Giaffir's  hate ; 

And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 

Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free 

XIV. 

*'  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife. 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life. 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  sate. 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  the  state ; 
Nor  last  nor  least  in  high  command, 
Ench  brother  led  a  separate  band ; 
They  gave  their  hone-tails*  to  the  wind. 

And  mustering  in  Sophia's  plain 
Tlieb  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  post  assign'd ; 

To  one,  alas !  assign'd  in  vain ! 
What  need  of  words  r  the  deadiv  bowl, 

By  Griaffir's  order  drugg'd  and  given. 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul. 

Dismissed  Abdallah's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter's  sport  was  up. 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother*s  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore ; 
He  drank  one  draught,*  nor  needed  more ! 
If  thou  my  tale,  Z^oika,  doubt. 
Call  Haroun — he  can  tell  it  out 

XV. 

"  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 
In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallah's  Pachalic  was  gain'd : — 
Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 
Can  wealth  procure  for  wonw  than  man — 

Abdallah's  bonon  were  obtain'd 
By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd ; 
'TIS  true,  the  purchase  neariy  drain'd 
His  ill-got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 
Wouldst  question  whence  7  Survey  the  waite 
And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 
His  gains  repay  his  Inoiling  brow ! — 
Why  me  the  stem  usurper  i^>ared. 
Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 
I  know  not    Shame,  regret,  remorse, 
And  little  fear  from  infant's  force ; 
Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 
By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none. 
Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice, 
Preserved  me  thus ; — bat  not  m  peace . 


phar*8  wife ;  and  her  amour  with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of 
the  finest  poems  in  their  language.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
violation  of  costume  to  put  the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah, 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem. — [Some  doubt  having  been  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Murray,  as  to  the  propriety  of  puttmg  the 
name  of  Cain  into  the  roomh  of  a  Mussulman,  Lord  Byron 
sent  him  the  preceding  note—"  for  the  benefit  of  the  igno- 
rant." "  I  donH  care  one  lump  of  sugar,"  he  sajrs,  "  for  my 
poetry ;  but  for  my  costume,  and  my  correctness  on  those 
points,  I  will  combat  lustily."] 

>  Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widin ;  who,  for  the  last  years 
of  his  Ufe,  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at  defiance. 

« *'  Horse-tail,"  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

*  Giafilr.  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  1  im  i  >>t 
sure  which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  Albanian  Ali.  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  text.  Ali  Pacha  timle  I  uas 
in  the  coimtry,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim,  snme 
years  after  the  event  had  taken  place  at  a  bath  in  Sophia, 
or  Adrianople.  The  poison  was  mixed  in  the  cup  of  coflee, 
which  is  presented  before  the  sherbet  by  the  bath-keeper, 
after  dressmg. 
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He  cannot  cmb  his  hauiorhty  mood, 
Nor  I  forgive  a  father's  Mood. 

XVI 

'*  Within  thy  father's  house  are  foes ; 

Not  all  who  hreak  his  bread  are  true : 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  his  very  hours  were  few : 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
4  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Harouu  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh : 
He  in  AbdaHah's  palace  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die : 
But  what  could  single  slavery  do? 
Avenge  his  lord?  alas !  too  late ; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate  ? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray'd, 
Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  roe  helpless  to  his  gate. 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pra/d. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  and  each,  but  most  from  me ; 
Thus  Giaflir's  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumelie 
To  this  our  Asiatic  side, 
Far  from  our  seats  by  Danube's  tide. 

With  none  but  Harouu,  who  retains 
Such  knowledge — and  that  Nubian  feels 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains, 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals, 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals: 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends — 
Slaves,  tools,  accomplices — ^no  friends ! 

XVII. 

*'  An  this,  Zuleika,  hanhly  sounds ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be : 
However  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds, 

Yet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see. 
Yet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Galiong^e, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes, 

Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swoids ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale : 
l*ho8e  arms  thou  see'st  my  band  have  brought, 
The  hands  that  wield  are  not  remote ; 
This  cop  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  Bll'd — once  quafT'd,  they  ne'er  repine : 
Our  prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves ; 

TTicy^  only  H^els  in  wine. 

XVIII. 

**  What  could  I  be  7  Proscribed  at  home, 
And  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 
And  hstlesB  left— for  Giaffir's  fear 
Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear — 


1  The  Torldsh  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  confined 
to  the  Archipelago,  the  sea  aUuded  to. 

*  Lsinbro  Caiizani,  a  Greek,  famous  for  his  efforts  in  1789- 
00,  for  the  independence  of  his  country.  Abandoned  by  the 
Roasians,  he  became  a  pirate,  and  the  Archipelago  was  the 


Though  oft— Oh,  Mahomet !  how  oft ! — 

In  fuU  Divan  the  despot  scoflTd, 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  hand 

Refused  the  bridle  or  the  brand: 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone. 

And  pent  me  here  untried — ^unknown ; 

To  Haroun's  care  with  women  left. 

By  hope  unblefls'd,  of  fame  bereft. 

While  thou — ^whose  softness  long  endear'd, 

Though  it  unmann'd  me,  still  had  cheer'd— 

To  Brusa's  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaitedst  there  the  field's  event 

Harouu,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke. 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning. 

My  thraldom  for  a  season  broke, 
On  promisn  to  return  beforo 
The  day  when  Giaffir's  charge  was  o'w. 
'Tis  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart. 
When  fust  this  liberated  eye 
Surve/d  Earth,  Ocean,  Sun,  and  Sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 
The  Worl<f— nay.  Heaven  itself  was  mine ! 

XIX. 

'<  Hie  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey'd  me  from  this  idle  shon ; 
I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 
Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem : 
I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all  ;* 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  crew. 
With  whom  I'm  pledged  to  rise  or  fall. 

When  all  that  we  design  to  do 
Is  done,  'twill  then  be  time  more  meet 
To  tell  thee,  when  the  tale's  complete. 

XX. 

**  *Tia  true,  they  are  a  lawless  brood. 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race, 
With  them  hath  found — ^may  find  a  place : 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand. 
Obedience  to  their  chief's  command ; 
A  soul  for  every  enterprise. 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  foith  to  ail. 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fall, 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  ev'n  my  own  intents. 
And  some— and  I  have  studied  all 

Distmguish'd  from  the  vulvar  rank. 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank-^ 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 

The  last  of  LAmbro's*  patriots  there 

Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs?  from  their  fate. 


scene  of  his  enterprises.  He  is  said  to  be  still  alive  at 
Petersburg.  He  and  Riga  are  the  two  most  celebratea  of 
the  Greek  revolotionuts. 

•  "  Rayahs,'*— all  who  pay  the  ciqiitadon  tax,  called  the 
•^Haratch." 
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So  let  them  ease  their  hoarts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  mzui  ne'er  knew ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  toa 
Ay !  let  me  like  the  ocean-Patriarch'  roam, 
Or  only  know  on  laud  the  Tartar's  home  !* 
My  teut  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 
Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me : 
Bonie  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail. 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer.  Thou! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark ; 
The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark  ? 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 
Be  thou  the  rambow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clonds  away. 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray  !^ 
Bleds'd — as  the  Muezzin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call ; 
Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days. 
That  steals  the  trembling  tear  of  speechless  praise ; 
Dear — as  his  native  song  to  E2xile*s  ears. 
Shall  sound  each  tone  tliy  long-loved  voice  endeaia. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  as  Aden*  in  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand. 
Wait — ^wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side. 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  Harem's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Are  well  resign'd  for  cares — for  joys  like  these : 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unuumber'd  perils, — but  one  only  love ! 
Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay. 
Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still ! 
Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown ; 
To  thee  faie  Selim's  tender  as  thme  own ; 
To  soothe  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  all — but  disunite ! 
Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide : 
Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside:* 
Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 
Mark !  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease ! 
He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it — ^peace ! 


» The  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Mussuknans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

*  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turko- 
mans, will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern 
trarels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  pecuhar  to  itself,  cannot 
be  denied.  A  young  French  renegade  confessed  to  Chateau- 
briand, that  he  never  found  himself  alone,  galloping  in  the 
desert,  without  a  sensation  approaching  to  rapture,  which 
was  indescribable. 

*  rThe  longest,  as  well  as  most  splendid,  of  those  pas- 
sages, with  which  the  perusal  of  his  own  strains,  during  re- 
vision, inspired  him,  mtm  that  rich  flow  of  eloquent  feeling 
which  follows  the  couplet,—**  Thou,  my  Zuleika,  ahare  and 
bless  my  bark,*'  &c.— a  strain  of  poetry,  which,  for  energy 
and  tenderness  of  thought,  for  music  of  versification,  and 
selectness  of  diction^  has,  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  but  few  rivals  m  either  ancient  or  modem  song.— 
Moors.] 

« r  Originally  written  thus— 

**  And  tints  to-morrow  with  |  ^f^ed  j  "^y" 

rhe  following  note  being  annexed :— **  Mr.  Murray,  choose 
nrhich  of  the  two  epithet^  *  fancied,'  or  *  airy,'  may  be  best ; 
.If  if  neither  will  do,  tell  me,  and  I  will  dream  another.'* 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says :— **  Instead  of— 

And  tints  to-morrow  with  a/neiMl  ray, 


I  like  the  rest  most  use  my  skill  or  strength, 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 

Power  sways  but  by  division — ^lier  resource 

The  blest  alternative  of  f^ud  or  force ! 

Ours  be  the  last ;  in  time  deceit  may  come 

When  cities  cage  us  m  a  social  home : 

There  ev'n  thy  soul  might  err — ^how  oft  the  heart 

Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part ! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  dea^  or  wo, 

Or  even  disgrace,  would  lay  hor  lover  low. 

Sunk  in  the  lap  of  luxury  will  shame — 

Away  suspicion ! — not  Zuleika's  name ! 

But  Ufe  is  hazard  at  the  beet ;  and  here 

No  more  remains  to  wm,  and  much  to  fear : 

Yes,  fear ! — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee. 

By  Osman's  power,  and  Gioffir's  stem  decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  the  favoring  gale. 

Which  Love  to-night  hath  promised  to  my  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  bless'd. 

Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  hath  charms ; 

E^arth — sea  alike — our  worid  within  our  arms ! 

Ay — ^let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck. 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  mv  neck : 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be^ 

No  sigli  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee ! 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  Love,  whose  deadliest  bane  is  human  Art : 

There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check : 

Here  moments  menace — there  are  years  of  wreck ! 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  Horror's  shape ! 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close : 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  otur  foes ; 

Yea — ^foes — to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  decline  ? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine  7 


XXL 

"  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Retum'd  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while : 
And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band, 
Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 
No  deed  they  Ve  done,  nor  deed  shall  do. 
Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too : 


And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetie  ray ; 

And  j  ^^  { the  hope  of  morning  with  its  ray ; 


Print— 
Or- 

Or- 

**  And  gilds  to-morrow's  hope  with  heavenly  ray. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Gilford  which  of  them  is  best ; 
or  rather,  not  ieorst.**i 

•  **  Jannat  al  Aden,"  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mussulman 
paradise. 

•  [**  You  wanted  some  reflections ;  and  I  send  you,  per 
Selm^  eighteen  lines  in  decent  couplets,  of  a  pensive,  if  not 
an  etkicaL  tendency.  One  more  revise— positively  the  last, 
if  decently  done— at  any  rate,  the  pemiltimate.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's approbation.  I  need  not  say.  makes  me  proud.*  To 
make  you  some  amends  for  eternally  pestering  you  with  al- 
terations, I  send  you  Cobbett,— to  connrm  your  orthodoxv.** 
Lord  B.  to  MrMurray."] 

'  (**  Then  if  my  Up  once  murmurs,  it  must  be."— MS.) 

•  [Sir.  Canning's  note  was  as  follows :— **  I  received  the 
books,  and  among  thein,  the  *  Bride  of  Abydos.'  It  is  very, 
very  beautiful.  Lord  Byron  (when  I  met  him,  one  day,  at 
a  dinner  at  Mr.  Ward's)  was  so  ki&d  as  to  promise  to  give 
me  a  copy  of  it.  I  mention  this,  not  to  save  my  purchase, 
but  because  I  should  be  really  flattered  by  the  present."] 
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I  fofm  tho  plan,  decree  the  qioOt 
Tifl  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil 
Bat  now  too  long  Vve  held  thine  ear; 
Time  preesee,  floats  my  bark,  and  here 
We  leave  behind  hot  hate  and  fear 
To-morrow  Osmau  with  his  train 
ArriTee — to-night  must  break  thy  chain: 
And  wooldst  don  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance,  ki$  life  who  gate  thee  thine, 
With  me,  this  hour  away — away ! 

Bat  yet,  though  thou  art  plighted  mine, 
Wonldrt  thoa  recall  thy  willmg  yow, 
AppallM  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed : 
Bat  be  that  peril  on  ifi3f  head!" 


XXIL 

Znleika,  mute  and  niotx>nleas, 

Stood  like  that  statue  of  dirtress, 

When,  her  last  hope  foreyer  gone, 

The  mother  harden'd  into  stcme ; 

All  m  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 

Was  but  a  younger  Niob& 

But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 

Essay*d  to  speak,  or  look  reply, 

Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 

Far  flashed  on  high  a  blazing  torch ! 

Another — and  am>ther — and  another— 

'*0h!    fly — no  mofe — yet  now  my  more 

brother  r 
Far,  wide,  throu^  every  thicket  spread. 
The  fearfol  lights  are  gleaming  red ; 
Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  dieathless  bmnd. 
Tliey  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stem  Giaffir  m  his  fury  raving  : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave— 
Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  grave? 


xxm. 

Dauntless  he  stood — '*  lis  come— 40on  past^- 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — ^'tis  my  last : 

But  yet  m^  band  not  far  fimn  Aon 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter — ^yet  one  tthii  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  stepp'd ; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high : 
Znleika  started  not,  nor  wept. 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye ! — 
"  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foes  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  fether's  scimitar, 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war ! 
Farewell,  Zuleika!— Sweet!  retire: 

Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe. 

At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 
Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 
Fear'st  thou  for  him?— may  I  ezpbe 
If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  nre ! 
No— though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd : 
No — thoitfh  again  he  caH  me  coward ! 
But  tamefy  shall  I  meet  their  steel  7 
No— as  each  crest  save  hii  may  feel !" 


13 


XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gam'd  the  sand : 

Ah-eady  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
Hie  foremost  of  the  prying  baud, 

A  gaspin?  head,  a  quivering  trunk : 
Another  falu— but  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  cleft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave : 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oan*  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength^ 

Oh !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 
His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  tluough  the  spray ; 
Wet — wild — ^unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle— now  they  touch  the  land ! 
They  come— 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter^- 
His  heart's  best  Uood  is  on  the  water. 


XXV. 

Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel. 
Or  scarcely  grazed  its  force  to  feel. 
Had  Selim  won,  betray'd,  beset. 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land. 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 
Ah !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  her  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain? 
That  pause,  that  fetal  gaze  he  took. 

Hath  doom'd  his  death,  or  fix'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain. 
How  late  will  Lover's  hope  remam ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray ; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay. 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball— 
«  So  may  the  foes  of  Giaffir  fen  !" 
Whose  voice  is  heard?  whoee  carbine  rang? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang. 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
'TIS  thine— Abdallah's  Murderer ! 
The  father  slowly  rued  thy  hate. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate  : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubblmg, 
Hie  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling*- 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan. 
The  rushing  ImIIows  choked  the  tone ! 


XXVI. 

Mom  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away ; 

Few  troi^es  of  the  fight  are  there : 
The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent ;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear. 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver'd  brand ; 
Steps  stamp'd ;  and  dash'd  mto  the  sand 
llie  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  far  remote 

A  Inoken  torch,  an  earless  boat ; 
And  tanked  on  the  weeds  that  he(4> 
The  beach  where  shelving  to  the  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote ! 
'TIS  rent  m  twain— one  dark-red  stam 
The  wave  vet  rij^es  o'er  hi  vam : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore? 
Ye !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep. 
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€ro,  seek  them  where  the  singes  sweep 
Their  burden  round  Sigienm's  steep 

And  cast  on  Lemnos'  shore : 
The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hun^  beaks  delay, 
As  shaken  on  his  resUess  pillow, 
His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow ; 
That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 
Yet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife. 
Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 

Then  levelled  with  the  wave — 
What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave  ? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm ; 
The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 
Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die. 
Had  seen  those  scattered  limbs  composed. 

And  moum'd  above  his  turban  stone,' 
That  heart  hath  burst — ^that  eye  was  closed — 

Yea — closed  before  his  own  I 


XXVII. 

By  Hello's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wail ! 
And  woman's  eye  is  wet — ^man's  cheek  is  pale: 
Zuleika !  last  of  Giaffir's  race, 

Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late : 
He  sees  not — ^ne'er  shall  see  thy  face ! 

Can  he  not  hear 
The  loud  Wul-wuUeh*  warn  his  distant  ear? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gate. 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate, 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 
Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 

Tell  him  thy  tale ! 
Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Selim  fall ! 
That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 
He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  aU — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  couldst  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill; 
Bunt  forth  in  one  wUd  cry — and  all  was  still. 
'*.    Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave ! 
Ah  !  happy !  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst ! 
That  grief— though  deep— though  fatal — was  thy 
first! 

«hrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 
f  absence,  shame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse ! 

And,  oh !  that  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies ! 

The  worm  that  wiU  not  sleep — and  never  dies ; 

Thought  bf  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 

That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  me  light, 

That  wmds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart! 

Ah !  wherefore  ng^  consume  it — and  depart ! 

Wo  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief! 
Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head, 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread ; 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  Ued. 


1  ["  While  the  Salsette  layoff  the  Dardanelles,  Lord  By- 
ron saw  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been  executed  by  being 
CMt  into  the  sea,  floating  on  the  stream  to  and  fro  with  the 
t'embling  of  the  water,  which  gave  to  its  arms  the  effect  of 
scaring  away  several  sea-fowl  that  were  hovering  to  devour. 
This  incident  has  been  strikingly  depicted  **— Galt.} 

*  A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  mtn 
only. 

•  T^  dsitlk-song  of  the  Turkish  women.    The  "silent 


Now  let  it  tear  thy  beard  m  idle  grief: 
Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed, 
She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed^ 
Thy  Daughter's  dead! 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Hello's  stream 
What  queneh'd  its  ray  7-r4he  blood  that  thou  hast 

shed! 
Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  Despair: 
"Where   is   mv   child?"  —  an   Echr   answers  — 
"  Whore  "' 


XXVIII. 

Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 

That  shine  beneath,  while  daric  above 
The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms. 

And  withers  not,  Uiougfa  branch  and  leaf 
Are  stamp'd  with  an  eternal  grief. 

Like  eariy  unrequited  Love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  blooms, 

Ev'n  in  that  deadly  grove — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

Its  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  Despair — 

So  wliite— so  famt — the  slightest  gale 
Midit  whui  the  leaves  on  high ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 

May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain — 

To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  rears, 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helle  deem 
T^at  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unshelter'd  by  a  bower ; 
Nor  droops,  though  spring  refuse  her  shower, 

Nor  woos  the  summer  neam : 
To  it  the  lireloug  night  there  sings 

A  bird  unseeiH-but  not  remote : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  haip  that  Houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note ! 
It  were  the  Bulbul ;  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain : 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  gneve. 

As  if  they  IovmI  m  vain ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
'Tis  sorrow  so  unmiz'd  with  dread. 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  mom  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell. 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake. 

He  sings  so  wild  and  well ! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bunts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  «ome  have  been  who  could  believe, 
(So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 


slaves**  are  the  men,  whose  notions  of  deoonim  totbid  com- 
plaint in  pubUc. 

4  «<  1  came  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  cried,  *  The  friends 
of  my  youth,  where  are  they  V  and  an  Echo  answered, 
» Where  are  they  V  "—Fyom  m  Jlrabie  MS,  The  above  quo- 
tation (from  which  the  Idea  in  the  text  is  taken)  must  be 
already  familiar  to  every  reader :  it  is  riven  in  the  first  an- 
notation, p.  07,  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory  :**  a  poem  so 
well  known  as  to  render  a  reference  almost  superfluous ; 
but  to  whose  pages  all  wiL  be  delighted  to  recur 
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Yet  hanh  be  they  that  Mamei) 
That  note  bo  piercings  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable'  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name.* 
Tis  from  her  cypress*  summit  heard, 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 
*TiB  from  her  lowly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone ; 
Eve  saw  it  placed — ^the  Morrow  gone ! 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep  fix'd  pillar  to  the  shore ; 


For  there,  as  Hclle's  legenila  tell, 

Next  mom  'twas  found  wheie  Selim  fell ; 

Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 

Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave : 

And  there  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said, 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head : 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
'Tis  named  the  "  Pirate-phantom's  piUow  !** 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourish'd  ;  flourisheth  this  hour, 

Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale  ; 

As  weeping  Beauty's  cheek  at  Sorrow's  tale !' 


THE  CORSAIR, 


A  TALE.* 


- 1  luoi  peniieri  in  lui  dormir  non  ponno.*' 

Tamo,  GeruMolewmu  lAbermta,  canto  JL 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Moorb, — 

I  DEDICATE  to  you  the  last  production  with  which 
I  shall  trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indul- 
gence, for  some  years ;  and  I  own  that  I  feel  anxious 
to  avail  myself  of  this  latest  and  only  opportunity 
of  adorning  my  pages  with  a  name,  consecrated  by 
unshaken  public  principle,  and  the  most  undoubted 
and  various  talents.  While  Ireland  ranks  you  among 
the  firmest  of  her  patriots;  while  you  stand  alone 
the  first  of  her  bards  in  her  estimation,  and  Britain 
repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree,  permit  one,  whose 

>  <*  And  airy  tongues  that  syUabU  men's  names." — Milton. 

For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the  form  of 
birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  East.  Lord  Lyttleton*8  ghost 
story,  the  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that  George  I.  flew 
into  her  window  in  the  shape  of  a  raven,  (see  Orford's  Remi- 
niscences,) and  many  other  instances,  bring  this  superstition 
nearer  home.  The  most  singular  was  the  whim  of  a  Wor- 
cester lady,  who,  belierinff  her  daughter  to  exist  in  the  shape 
of  a  singing  bird,  literally  tumishea  her  pew  in  the  cathedral 
with  cages  full  of  the  kind  ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  bene- 
factress in  beautifying  the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to 
her  harmless  folly.    For  this  anecdote,  see  Orford's  Letters. 

*  [The  heroine  of  this  poem,  the  blooming  Zuleika,  is  all 
punty  and  loveliness.  Never  was  a  faultless  character  more 
delicately  or  more  justly  delineated.  Her  piety,  her  intelli- 
geoce,  her  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  her  undenating  love  of 
troth,  appear  to  have  been  originally  blended  in  her  mind, 
rather  than  inculcated  by  education.  She  is  always  natural, 
always  attractive,  always  affectionate ;  and  it  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  her  affections  are  not  unworthily  bestowed. 
Selim,  while  an  orphan  and  dependent,  is  never  de^aded 
by  cali^mity  ;  when  better  hivpes  are  presented  to  him,  his 
buoyant  TiipmL  nstia  with  his  eipeotations:  he  is  enterprising, 
with  no  moTtf  m^hTiees  tii&ti  becomes  his  youth;  and  when 
dusLppumu-'J  ^Ji  Lhr  Buccc^a  of  H  well-concertod  project,  he 
meet?.  \Miij  trjir- phli^v,,  rhc  fai?  to  which  he  is  exposed 
throii|,']i  hj&  uw  11  ^t  »i^ruus  forbeaiimoe.  To  US,  "  The  Bride 
'f  Ai>vdc«  ■  upptitr^  in  bc^  in  every  respect,  superior  to 

The  UiaoiLT/'  though,  ui  point  of  diction,  it  has  been,  per- 
haps \^  Harmly  mlniXT^fi.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
bat  Will  atmp^y  obftervct  thai  what  is  read  with  ease  is  gen- 
erallv  rca^l  with  mpidiiy  ;  arsd  i  lat  many  beauties  of  style 
which  e-4<?^pe  oh^rv^tiuu  ia  tn  eiinple  ana  connected  narrap 
tive,  w^uld  bp  fprced  on  tht  render's  attention  by  abrupt 
and  EJ^rpieiing  tnm^^ttnns.  It  is  only  when  a  traveller  is 
obh^d  tq  jtJip  uo  bis  jcuLraiy,  that  ne  is  disposed  to  ez- 
amine  Asjladimn  Urn  pfx3«pBct.— Gsobob  Ellis.] 


only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  has  been 
the  yean  he  had  lost  before  it  commenced,  to  add 
the  humble  but  sincere  suf&age  of  friendship,  to 
the  voice  of  more  than  one  nation.  It  will  at  least 
prove  to  you,  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the 
ratification  derived  from  your  society,  nor  aban- 
doned the  prospect  of  its  renewal,  whenever  your 
leisure  or  inclination  allows  you  to  atone  to  your 
friends  for  too  long  an  absence.  It  is  said  among 
those  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  you  are  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will  be  laid 
in  the  East ;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much  jus- 
tice.   The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,*  the  mag- 

*  r"  The  *  Bride,'  such  as  it  is,  is  my  first  entire  composi- 
tion of  any  length,  (except  the  Satire,  and  be  d— d  to  It,)  for 
the  *  Giaour'  is  out  a  string  of  passages,  and  *  Childe  Harold' 
is,  and  I  rather  think  always  will  be,  unconcluded.  It  was 
published  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  December ;  but  how  it  is 
liked,  I  know  not.  Whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  is  no  fault 
of  the  public,  against  whom  I  have  no  complaint.  But  I 
am  much  more  indebted  to  the  tale  than  I  can  ever  be  to 

'  the  most  important  reader ;  as  it  wrung  my  thoughts  from 

I  reality  to  imagination ;  from  selfish  regrets  to  vivid  recol- 

lections ;  and  recalled  roe  to  a  countrv  replete  with  the 

brightest  and  darkest,  but  always  most  lively  colors  of  my 

memory."— Byron  Diary,  Dec.  5, 1813.] 

*  ["  The  Corsair*'  was  begun  on  the  1 8th,  and  finished  on 
the  3l8t  of  December,  1813 ;  a  rapidity  of  composition 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  the  poem,  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of^the  country.  Lord  Byron  states  it  to  have  been 
written  "  con  omore.^uid  very  much  from  exittenee."  In  the 
original  MS.  the  chief  female  character  was  called  Fnm- 
eeeca,  in  whose  person  the  author  meant  to  delineate  one  of 
bis  acquaintance ;  but,  while  the  work  was  at  press,  he 
changcn  Uie  name  to  Medora,} 

ft  [This  political  allusion  having  been  objected  to  by  a 
friend.  Lord  Byron  sent  a  second  dedication  to  B4r.  Moore, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  **  take  his  choice."  It  ran  as 
follows  :— 

"  Mt  dbab  Moobb,—  January  7th,  1814. 

**  I  had  written  to  you  a  long  letter  of  dedication,  which 
I  suppress,  because,  thouffh  it  contained  something  relating 
to  you,  which  every  one  nad  been  glad  to  hear,  yet  there 
was  too  much  about  politics,  and  poesy,  and  all  things  what- 
soever, ending  with  that  topic  on  which  most  men  are 
fluent,  and  none  very  amusing,— on«'«  self.  It  might  have 
been  rewritten;  but  to  what  purpose!  My  praise  could  add 
nothing  to  your  well-earned  and  firmly  established  fame ; 
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nifieent  and  fisry  spirit  of  Imt  nns,  the  beauty  and 
feeling  of  her  oui^ten,  may  there  be  foond ;  and 
CollioB,  when  he  denominated  hie  Oriental  hif  Irish 
Eclo^es,  was  not  aware  how  tme,  at  least,  was  a 
part  of  his  parallel  Your  imagination  will  create 
a  wdimer  son,  and  less  clouded  sky ;  but  wildness, 
tenderness,  iv  .d  originality,  are  pait  of  your  national 
claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  yon  haTO  already 
UiuB  far  proved  3rour  title  more  deariy  than  the  most 
sealous  of  your  country's  antiquarians. 

May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all 
men  are  supposed  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable? 
— Selfl  I  have  written  much,  and  published  more 
than  enough  to  demand  a  longer  sOence  than  I  now 
meditate ;  out,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  my  in- 
tentiou  to  tempt  no  further  the  award  of  '*Gods, 
men,  nor  columns."  In  the  present  compoi|Mpi  I 
have  attempted  not  the  roost  difficult,  but,  pemaps, 
the  best  adapted  measure  to  our  languace,  the  good 
old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet  The  stanza 
of  Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified  for 
narrative ;  though,  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 
after  my  own  heart:   Scott  alone,'  of  the  present 

Sfueration,  has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over 
e  fatal  facility  of  the  octo^llabic  verse ;  and  this 
is  not  the  least  victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty 
ffenius:  in  blank  verse,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  our 
dramatists,  are  the  beacons  that  shine  along  the 
deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough  and  barren  rock 
on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic  couplet  is 
not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly;  but  as  I 
did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wish  to  flatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  moce 
with  that  v^siification,  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
published  nothing  but  oompoations  whose  fenner  cir- 
culation is  part  of  my  present,  and  will  be  of  my 
future,  regret 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general, 
I  shoukl  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  per- 
sonages more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  posnble,  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  con- 
sidered no  less  reqxmsible  for  their  deeds  and  quali- 
ties than  if  all  had  been  personaL  Be  it  so--4f  I 
have  deviated  int^  th.  ^ooniy  vanity  of  "  di&wing 
from  solt,"  the  pictures  are  probably  like,  since  they 
are  unfavorable  ;  and  if  not,  those  who  know  me  are 
undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not,  I  have  little  in- 
terest in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  particular  desire 
that  any  but  my  acquaintance  shoukl  think  the  author 
better  than  the  bemgs  of  his  imagining ;  but  I  can- 
not help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amusement,  at 
some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present  instance, 
when  I  see  several  bards  (far  more  deserviuj^,  I  allow) 
m  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempt^  from  all 
participation  in  the  faults  of  those  heroes,  who,  never- 
theless, might  be  found  with  little  more  morality  than 
'*  The  Giaour,"  and  perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit 


and  with  my  most  hearty  admiration  of  your  talents,  and 
delight  in  your  conversation,  you  are  already  acquainted. 
In  availing  myself  of  your  friendly  permission  to  inscribe 
this  poem  to  you,  I  can  only  wish  the  offering  were  as 
wortny  your  acceptance,  as  your  regard  is  dear  to 
**  Tours,  most  affectionately  and  faithftilly, 

*'  Btboh.»*3 

1  [After  the  words  *'8cott  alone,"  Lord  Byron  had  hi- 
serted,  in  a  parenthesis—**  He  will  excuse  the  *  Mr.'— we 
do  not  say  Mr.  Casar.'^ 

«  at  is  diAcult  to  say  whether  we  are  to  reoeivs  this 


Childe  Harold  to  be  a  very  repidiive  persona^ ;  and 
as  to  his  identity,  those  who  like  it  must  give  him 
whatever  "  alias"  they  please.* 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the 
unpresBon,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  me,  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delisfat  of  his  readers  and 
his  friends,  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his 
own,  permits  me  here  and  elsewhere  to  subscribe 
myself, 

Most  truly. 

And  affectionately. 

His  obedient  servant, 

BYRON. 
January  t,  1814. 
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essun  maggior  dolore, 


Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
NeUa  miseda, — , "— Damts 


«<  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  bhie  sea. 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  oar  home  I 
lliese  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway— 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Oun  the  wiki  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o*er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease ! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please— 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried. 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide,  • 
The  exulting:  sense— 4he  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Hiat  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  7 
Tliat  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight. 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeali 
And  where  the  feebler  faint — can  only  feel — 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core, 
Its  hope  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar? 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 
Come  when  it  will — ^we  snatch  the  life  of  life— 
When  loit — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife  7 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamor'a  of  decay, 
Cling  to  his  oonch,  and  sicken  yean  away ; 


passage  as  an  admission  or  a  denial  of  the  opinion  to  which 
It  refers ;  but  Lord  Byron  certainly  did  the  public  iiuustioe, 
if  he  supposed  it  imputed  to  him  the  criminal  actions  with 
which  many  of  his  heroes  were  stained.  Men  no  more  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  Lord  Byron  the  Corsair,  who  *'knew  hhn- 
self  a  villain,**  than  they  look  for  the  hypocrisy  of  Kehama 
on  the  shores  of  the  I>erwent  Water,  or  the  profligacy  of 
If  aimion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.— 8»  Waltse  dcott.] 
*  The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  the  oo- 
eurrences,  but  the  whole  of  the  ^gean  isles  are  within  a 
fisw  hours'  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader  must  be 
kind  enough  to  Uike  the  wM  as  I  have  often  found  it 
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Heave  bm  thick  braaA,  and  ibake  hia  pakied  head ; 
Oon— the  freeh  turf,  and  not  the  feveiish  bed. 
While  jpigp  by  gasp  he  &lteiB  fprth  hia  soul, 
Gun  with  one  pang—- one  bound— eecapes  control 
Hk  cone  may  boast  its  um  and  narrow  caye, 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  graTe: 
Oun  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
\%'hen  Ocean  shronds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  tlie  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day. 
When  those  who  win  at  len^  divide  the  prey, 
And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  /" 

n. 

Such  were  &e  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 

Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while : 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrill'd  the  rocks  along, 

And  unto  ears  as  rugged  seem'd  a  song ! 

In  scattered  groups  upon  the  golden  sand. 

They  game— carouse— converse— or  whet  the  brand ; 

Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assign. 

And  careless  eye  the  blood  that  dims  its  shine ; 

Repair  the  boat,  replace  the  helm  or  oar. 

While  othera  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 

For  the  wild  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 

Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  Uie  dripping  net ; 

Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  Enterprise ; 

Tell  o*er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil. 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where — their  chief's  allotment  this ; 

Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  Cnixr?  his  name  on  every  shore 

Is  famed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no  more. 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command  ; 

Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  me«, 

But  they  forgive  his  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  for  his  hp  the  purpling  cup  they  fill, 

That  goblet  passes  hira  nntasted  still — 

And  for  his  fare — the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untested  too ; 

Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots. 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits,  - 

Jiis  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  tNwrd  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  dmns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

His  mind  seems  nourish'd  by  that  abstinence. 

"  Steer  to  that  shore !"— they  sail    *<  Do  this !"— 'tis 

done. 
**  Now  form  and  follow  me !"— ^e  spoil  is  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still. 
And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will ; 
To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 
Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

IIL 

i   "  A  sail ! — a  sail !" — a  promised  prize  to  Hope ! 
I    Her  nation — flag — how  speaks  the  telescope  7 
<   No  prize,  alas  !---but  yet  a  welcome  sail : 
i   The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
I   Yes — she  is  oura— a  home-returning  barit — 

Blow  fair,  thou  breeze !— she  anchors  ero  the  dark. 

Already  doubled  is  the  cape— our  bay 

ReceivM  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 
*   How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! 
I   Her  idiite  wings  flying — never  from  her  f 


She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life. 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife^ 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck- 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peofded  dedL? 


IV 

Hoane  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

The  sails  are  furl'd ;  and  anchoring  round  she  swings : 

And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  laud  discern 

Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stem. 

'TIS  mann'd — the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand. 

Till. grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  diout ! — the  friendly  speech ! 

When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 

And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity ! 


The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd . 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud. 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard — 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'  names  in  each  dear  word : 
"  Oh !  are  they  safe  ?  we  ask  not  of  success — 
But  shall  we  see  them?  will  their  accents  bless? 
From  where  the  battle  roars — the  billows  chafe— 
They  doubtless  boldly  did — but  who  are  safe? 
Here  let  them  haste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes  I" 

VI. 
«  Where  is  our  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 
And  doubt  that  joy — ^which  hails  our  coming — short ; 
Yet  thus  sincere— 'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief ; 
But,  Juan !  instant  gnide  us  to  our  chief: 
Our  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return, 
And  all  shaU  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  leam." 
Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming. 
And  freshness  breathing  &om  each  silver  spring. 
Whose  scattefd  streams  from  granite  basins  bi^. 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thint ; 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — ^Near  yonder  cave. 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave  ? 
In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand. 
Not  oft  a  restmg-staff  to  that  red  hand  7 
"  'Tis  he— 'tis  Conrad — here — as  wont — alone ; 
On — Juan !— on — and  moke  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet : 
We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'st  his  mood, 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." 

VII. 

Him  Juan  sought,  and  told  of  their  jicent ; — 

He  spake  not — but  a  sign  express'd  assent^ 

These  Juan  calls — ^they  come— to  their  salute 

He  bends  him  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 

<<  These  letters,  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek — the  spy, 

Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh : 

Whate'er  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report 

Much  that" — **  Peace,  peace !" — he  cuts  their  prating 

short 
Wondering  they  turn*  abash'd,  while  each  to  each 
Conjecture  whiqiers  in  his  muttering  speech : 
They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 
To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took ; 
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But,  this  as  if  he  gaesB*d,  with  head  aside, 
Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 
He  read  the  scroll — **  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark — 
Where  is  GonsalvoT 

"  In  the  anchored  bark." 
"  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear — 
Back  to  your  duty — ^for  my  course  prepare : 
Myself  this  enterprise  to>night  will  share." 

•'  To-night,  Lord  Conrad?" 

•*  Ay !  at  set  of  sun : 
The  breeze  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
My  corslet  ^loak — one  hour — and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  from  rust, 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ;    • 
Be  the  edge  sharpened  of  my  boarding-brand, 
Aud  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  armorer  with  speed  dispose ; 
Last  time,  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes: 
Mark  that  the  signal-gun  be  duly  fired, 
To  tell  us  when  the  hour  of  stay 's  exj^red." 

VIIL 

They  make  obeisance,  aud  retire  in  haste, 
Too  soon  to  seek  again  the  watery  waste : 
Yet  they  repine  not — so  tliat  Conrad  guides ; 
And  who  dare  question  aught  that  he  decides? 
That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery. 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  aud  seldom  heard  to  sigh  ; 
Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 
And  tuits  each  swarthy  cheek  witli  sallower  hue ; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  tram 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  7 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  ? 
The  power  of  Thought — ^the  magic  of  the  Mind ! 
Liuk'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 
Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  still  to  these  unknown, 
Makes  ever  ^heir  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  tlie  one ! 
'Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 
Accuse  not,  hate  not  Aim  who  wean  the  spoils. 


1  [In  the  features  of  Conrad,  those  who  have  looked  upon 
Lord  Byron  will  recognise  some  likeness ;  and  the  ascetic 
regimen  which  the  noble  poet  himself  observed,  was  no  less 
marked  m  the  preceding  description  of  Conrad's  fare.  To 
what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  singular  peculiarity  which  in- 
duced an  author  of  such  talent,  siud  so  well  skilled  in  tracing 
the  darker  impressions  which  guilt  and  remorse  leave  on 
the  human  character,  so  frequently  to  affix  features  pecu- 
liar to  himself  to  the  robbers  and  corsairs  which  he  sketched 
with  a  pencil  as  forcible  as  that  of  Salvator  ?  More  than 
one  answer  may  be  returned  to  this  Question  nor  do  we 
pretend  to  say  which  is  best  warranted  by  the  facts  The 
practice  may  arise  from  a  temperament  which  radical  and 
constitutional  melancholy  haa,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet, 
predisposed  to  identify  its  owner  with  scenes  of  that  deep 
and  amazing  interest  which  arises  from  the  stings  of  con- 
science contending  with  the  stubborn  energy  of  pride,  and 
delighting  to  be  placed  in  supposed  situations  of  guilt  and 
danger,  as  some  men  love  instinctively  to  tread  the  giddy 
edge  of  a  precipice,  or,  holding  bjr  some  frail  twig,  to  stoop 
forward  over  the  abyss  into  which  the  dark  torrent  dis- 
charges 'tself.  Or,  it  may  be  tliat  these  disguises  were  as- 
sumed capriciously,  as  a  man  might  choose  the  cloak, 
poniard,  and  dark  lantern  of  a  bravo,  for  his  disguise  at  a 
masquerade.  Or,  feeling  his  own  powers  in  painting  the 
sombre  and  the  horrible,  Lord  Byron  assumed  m  his  lervor 
•.he  very  semblance  of  the  characters  he  describes ;  like  an 
*ctor  who  presents  on  the  stage  at  once  his  own  person  and 
the  tragic  character  with  which  for  tlie  time  he  is  invested. 
Nor,  is  it  altogether  incompatible  with  his  character  to  be- 


Oh !  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains, 
How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pauis ! 

IX. 

Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race. 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face^ 

In  Courad  s  form  seems  little  to  admire. 

Though  his  dark  eyebrow  shades  a  glance  of  fire 

Robust  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 

No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 

Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again. 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men  ^ 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 

That  mus  it  is,  but  why  they  caunot  guess. 

Stmbumt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  aud  pale 

The  sable  cmrls  iu  wild  profusion  veil ; 

And  oft  perforce  his  rising  Up  reveals 

The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 

Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 

Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen : 

His  features*  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex*d  the  view. 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 

Work'd  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined ; 

Such  might  it  be — that  iioue  could  truly  tell — 

Too  close  inquiry  his  stem  glance  would  quell. 

There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 

The  full  encoimter  of  his  searching  eye  : 

He  had  the  skill,  when  Cimning's  gaze  would  seek 

To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek. 

At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy. 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

Lest  he  to  Courad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought,  than  drag  that  chief's  to  day. 

There  was  a  lauding  Devil  iu  his  sneer, 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 

And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled — aud  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell  !* 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought. 
Within — ^within — ^'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought ! 
Love  shows  all  changes :   Hate,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ; 
The  lip*8  least  curi,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  govem'd  aspect,  speak  alone 


lieve  that,  in  contempt  of  the  criticisms  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, had  attended  **  Childe  Harold,**  he  was  determined 
to  show  to  the  public  how  bttle  he  was  affected  by  them, 
and  how  effectually  it  whs  in  his  power  to  compel  attention 
and  respect,  even  when  imparting  a  portion  of  his  own  like- 
I  ness  and  his  own  peculiarities,  •  oirates  and  outlaws. — Sib 
Waltbb  ScoTT.l 

*  That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  out  of  nature, 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historical  coincidences 
which  I  have  met  with  since  writing  '*  The  Corsair  :"— 

**  Eccelin,  prisonmer,"  dit  Rolandini,  '*  s'enfermoit  dans 
un  silence  mena^ant ;  il  lixoit  sur  la  terre  son  regard  feroce, 
et  ne  donnoit  point  d'essor  a  sa  profonde  indignation.  De 
toutes  partes  cependant  les  soldats  et  les  peuples  accou- 
roient ;  iU  vouloient  voir  cet  homme,  jadis  si  puissant,  et  U 
joie  universelle  eclatoit  ile  toutes  paries.        4  ♦        * 

*'  Eccelin  itoit  d'une  petite  taiUe  ;  mais  tout  rasoect  de  sa 
personne,  tons  ses  mouvemens,  indiquoient  un  soldat.  Son 
tangage  etoit  amer,  son  d6portement  superbe— et  par  son 
scui  regard,  il  faisoit  trembler  les  plus  hardis."— SwuunKft. 
tome  ill.  p.  219. 

Again,  ♦•  Gisericus,  (Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the 
conqueror  of  both  Carthage  and  Rome,)  staturft  mediocris, 
et  equi  casu  claudicans,  ammo  profundus,  serinone  rarus, 
luxuria;  contemptor,  irtk  turbidus,  habendi  cupidus,  ad  so- 
licitandas  gentes  provident issimus,"  &c.  iLC.—Jomande$  <U 
Rebus  GetictSy  c.  33. 

I  t>eg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  reaUties  to  keep  m 
countenance  ray  Giaour  and  Corsair. 
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Of  deeper  pMsioiis ;  and  to  judge  theb  mien, 
He,  who  would  see,  iniut  be  hiraself  unseen. 
Then — ^with  the  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear: 
Then — ^with  each  feature  woiiung  from  the  heart, 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
That  rise— convulse— contend — that  freeze  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow ; 
Then — Stranger !  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not, 
Behold  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark — how  that  lone  and  btigfated  bosom  sean 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  yean ! 
Behold — ^but  who  hath  seen,  or  eVr  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself-^the  secret  spirit  free  7 


XI. 

Tet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument — 
His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 
Warp*d  by  the  worid  in  Disappointment's  school, 
In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 
Too  finn  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 
Doom'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 
He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill. 
And  not  the  traitors  who  betrayed  him  still ; 
Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  beetow'd  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 
Fear'd — diunn'd— belied— ere    youth    had   lost    her 

force, 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse. 
And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call. 
To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 
He  knew  himmlf  a  villain — but  he  deem*d 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd ; 
And  Bcom'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plahily  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
Hie  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded 

too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  afection  and  from  all  contempt : 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise  ; 
But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise : 
Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 
The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 
The  last  expires — ^but  leaves  no  living  foe ; 
Fast  to  the  doom*d  offender's  form  it  clings, 
And  he  may  crush — ^no^.  conquer — still  it  stings  I 


XIL 

None  are  all  evil— quickening  round  his  heart, 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 

By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child ; 

Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  stfll  he  strove, 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 

Yes,  it  was  love— unchangeable— unchanged, 

Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged ; 

Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye. 

He  shunn'd,  nor  sousffat,  but  coldly  paas'd  them  by ; 

Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bowar, 

None  ever  soothed  his  most  unguanied  hour. 

Ye»— it  was  Love— if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tntd  in  temptation,  strengtlien'd  by  distress, 


Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 

And  yet^ — Oh  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time ; 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart : 

Which  naught  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove— 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love ! 

He  was  a  villain — ay — reproaches  shower 

On  him — ^but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power. 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone, 

Not  guilt  itself  could  quench  this  loveliest  one 


XIIL 

He  paused  a  moment — till  liis  hattemng  men 
Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 
"  Strange  tidings ! — many  a  peril  have  I  pass*d. 
Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 
Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear. 
Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 
'Tis  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wait 
Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 
And,  if  my  plan  but  hold,  and  Fortune  smile. 
We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral  pile. 
Ay — ^let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreams ! 
IVforn  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 
As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze !) 
To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 
Now  to  Medora — Oh  I  my  sinking  heart, 
Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art ! 
Yet  was  I  brave — ^mean  boast  where  all  are  brave . 
Ev'n  insects  sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 
This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share. 
That  owes  its  deadliest  efforts  to  despau', 
Small  merit  claims — but  'twas  my  nobler  hope 
To  teach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope ; 
Long  have  I  led  them — ^not  to  vainly  bleed : 
No  medium  now — we  perish  or  succeed ! 
So  let  it  be — it  irks  not  me  to  die ; 
But  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 
My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care, 
But  chafes  my  pride  thus  baffled  in  the  snare : 
Is  this  my  skill?  my  craft?  to  set  at  last 
Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  7 
Oh,  Fate ! — accuse  thy  folly,  not  thy  fate- 
She  may  redeem  thee  still — ^nor  yet  too  late." 


XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-crown'd  hill : 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft ; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung, 
And  these  the  notes  the  bird  of  beauty  sung : 


"  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 
Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 

Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells. 
Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

2. 

"  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 
Bums  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen ; 

Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp 
Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 
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3. 
<*  Remember  me — Ob !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 

Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline : 
Tlie  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 

Must  be  to  find  forgetfulnees  in  thine. 

4. 
'*  My  fondest — ^famtest — latest  accents  hear : 

Grief  for  the  dead  not  Virtue  can  reprove ; 
Then  give  me  all  I  ever  ask'd — a  tear, 

The  fiist— last— sole  reward  of  so  much  love !" 

He  pass'd  the  portal — crossed  the  corridore, 

And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o*er: 

"  My  own  Medora !  sure  tliy  song  is  sad — ^** 

"  In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  7 

Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 

Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 

Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit. 

My  heart  unhush'd — although  my  lips  were  mute ! 

Oh !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 

My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  winff'd  the  wind, 

And  deemM  the  breath  that  faintly  faun  d  thy  sail 

The  murmuiing  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 

Though  soft,  it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 

That  moum*d  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge : 

Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon  fire. 

Lest  spies  less  tru^  should  let  the  blaze  expire ; 

And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch*d  each  star. 

And  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 

Oh !  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew. 

And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view. 

And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 

Was  grant^  to  my  tecus — ray  truth — ^my  vow ! 

At  length — 'twas  noon — I    haii'd    and    bless'd  the 

mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near'd — Alas !  it  passed  I 
Another  came-^h  God !  'twas  thme  at  last ! 
Would  that  those  days  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
My  Conrad !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam ' 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear 
I  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here , 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life. 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife- 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still, 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will  !"* 

"Yea,  strange   indeed — that  heart  hath  long  been 

changed; 
Worm*like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged. 
Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  meroy  from  above. 
Yet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them. 
So  closely  mingimg  here,  that  disentwined, 
I  cease  to  love  thee  when  I  love  mankind : 
Yet  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last ; 
But — Oh,  Medora !  nerve  thy  gentler  heart, 
This  hour  agam— but  not  for  long— we  part" 


1  [Lord  Byron  has  made  a  fine  use  of  the  gentleness  and 
submission  of  the  females  of  these  regions,  as  contrasted 
with  the  lordly  pride  and  martial  ferocity  or  the  men :  and 
though  we  suspect  he  has  lent  them  more  9<ml  than  of  right 
belongs  to  them,  as  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection ; 
yet,  theie  is  something  so  true  to  female  nature  in  general. 


"  This  hour  we  part ! — my  heart  foreboded  this  • 

Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy  dreams  of  bUas. 

This  hour — ^it  cannot  be — this  hour  away ! 

Yon  bark  hath  hardly  anchor'd  in  the  bay ; 

Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew : 

My  love !  thou  mock'st  my  weakness ;  and  wouldst 

steel 
My  breast  before  the  tune  when  it  must  feel ; 
But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress. 
Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness. 
Be  silent,  Conrad !— dearest !  come  and  share 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 
Dgfat  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare  ! 
See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 
And  where  not  sure,  perplez'd,  but  pleased,  I  guess'd 
At  such  as  seem'd  the  fahest ;  thrice  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 
Yes !  thy  sheibet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow. 
See  how  it  sparkles  m  its  vase  of  snow ! 
The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers ; 
Thou  more  than  Modem  when  the  cup  appears : 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide— for  I  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 
But  come,  the  board  is  spread ;  our  silver  lamp 
Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp : 
Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along. 
And  joui  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song ; 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lov'st  to  hear, 
Shall  soothe  or  lull— or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear. 
We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.* 
Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  diouldst  thou  leave  me  now ; 
Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I've  seen  thee  smile. 
When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  elifib  the  while : 
And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said, 
Lest  Tune  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread, 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  mam : 
And  he  deceived  me — for — he  came  again  !'* 

"  Afl;ain — agam — and  oft  agam — my  love ! 
If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  above. 
He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wmg : 
The  why — ^the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell  ? 
Smce  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word-rfarewell ! 
Yet  would  I  fam— did  thAe  allow— disclose — 
Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes ; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard. 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared : 
Nor  be  thou  lonely — thoi^  thy  lord's  away, 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaid  with  thee  stay ; 
And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet. 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet 
List !— 'tis  the  bugle"— Juan  shrilly  Uew— 
"  One  kis»— one  more— another— Oh !  Adieu !" 

She  rose— she  sprung— die  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye. 
Which  downcast  droop'd  m  teariess  agony. 


in  his  representations  of  this  sort^  and  so  much  of  th^0TS> 
entalsofmess  and  acquiescence  m  his  particular  delmcv 
tions,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refuse  the  picture  tho 
praise  of  being  charactenstic  and  haimonious,  as  well  as 
eminently  sweet  and  beautiful  in  itself.— JsppasY.] 
*  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  x. 
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Her  kij{iair  hair  lay  floatinir  o*er  his  anna. 
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*  By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every  stroke 
of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by 
a  alight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water 
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Her  long  iair  hair  lay  floatiiiff  o'er  hie  arme, 
In  all  the  wildneee  of  diehercSl'd  channe ; 
Scarce  beat  that  boeom  where  hie  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem'd  abnost  tuSelt ! 
Hark — peak  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun ! 
It  told  *twas  ennsetr— and  he  eureed  thiU  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  preesM, 
Which  mntely  daepM,  imploringly  carees'd ! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  hie  bnde  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
IQM*d  her  cold  forehead — tum'd — is  Conrad  gone? 

XV. 

**  And  is  he  gone  ?*'— on  sudden  solitude 

How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude ! 

"  TwBS  but  an  instant  past — and  here  he  stood ! 

And  now" — ^without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd ; 

Big— bright — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell ; 

Bat  still  her  Ups  refused  to  send—"  FareweU !" 

for  m  that  word — that  fatal  word — howe'er 

We  prooiise — hope— believe — ^there  breathes  despair. 

O'er  OTery  feature  of  that  still,  pale  &ce. 

Had  sonow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  Uue  of  that  laige  lovmg  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy. 

Till — Oh,  how  £Eur ! — it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd— «nd  phrensied  seem'd  to  swim. 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 

With  mops  of  sadiMss  oft  to  be  renew'd. 

<*  He's  gone !" — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 

Convolsed  and  qmck — then  gently  raised  to  heaven; 

She  kwk'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 

The  white  sail  set— she  dared  not  look  again ; 

But  tnm'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 

'^  It  is  so  dream — and  I  am  desolate  I"* 


XVL 
From  crag  to  crag  descending— swiftly  sped 
Stem  Co^ad  down,  nor  once  he  turn  d  his  head ; 
But  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelliiur  on  the  steep. 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep : 
And  she— the  dim  and  melancholy  star. 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
On  her  he  must  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think, 
There  he  might  rest — ^bnt  on  Destruction's  brink : 
Yet  onoe  almost  he  stopp'd — and  nearly  gave 
His  fiUe  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave : 
But  DO— it  must  not  be— a  worthy  chief 
May  melt«  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  his  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  hurries  ou — and  as  he  hears 
The  dang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  his  ears. 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  marks  his  eye  the  seaboy  on  the  mast. 
The  anchors  rise,  the  sails  unfuriing  fast. 
The  waving  kerchiefs  of  the  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  a^u  to  those  who  stem  the  surge ; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flag  aloft, 
He  marvell'd  how  his  heart  could  seem  so  soft 


>  [We  do  not  know  any  thing  in  poetry  more  beautifiil  or 
loQefaiBg  than  this  picture  of  their  parting.— Jbpfebt.] 
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Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildness  in  his  breast. 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  possees'd ; 
He  bounds — he  flies — ^until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach. 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  beneath. 
Than  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Nor  rurti,  distuib*d  by  haste,  to  vulgar  view : 
For  weU  had  Conrad  leam'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud ; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien. 
That  seems  to  ^un  the  sight — and  awes  if  seen : 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bom  eye. 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent ; 
But  where  he  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent. 
That  kindness  cancelled  fear  iu  thoee  who  heard, 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  his  word, 
When  echo'd  to  the  heart  us  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
But  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood. 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved — than  what  obey'd. 

XVII. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — **  Are  all  prepared  T 

"  They  are— nay  more— embark'd :  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief " 

**  My  sword,  and  my  capote." 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung. 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  dioulders  flung: 
"  Call  Pedro  here !"    He  comes— and  Conrad  bends, 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  deign'd  his  friends ; 
"  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
Words  of  high  trust  and  troth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselmo's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark : 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  diall  shine 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine !" 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  he  wrung. 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  sprung. 
Flash'd  the  dipp'd  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke. 
Around  the  waves*  phosphoric'  brightness  broke ; 
They  gain  the  vessel— on  the  deck>he  stands, — 
Shrieks  the  diriD  whistle — ply  the  busy  hands-— 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  holm  obeys. 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  eyes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  moum? 
Alas !  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower. 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour ; 
She — his  Medora — did  she  mark  the  prow? 
Ah !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day — 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Ckmsalvo  bends, 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means — and  ends : 
Before  them  bums  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart. 
And  all  that  speaks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate ; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  7 
Meantime,  the  steady  breeze  serenelv  blew, 
And  fast  and  falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 


>  By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every  stroke 
of  the  oar,  erery  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is  followed  by 
a  slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the  water 
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PassM  the  high  headlandi  of  each  clostetiiig  isle, 

To  grain  their  port — long — long  ere  morning  smile : 
I  And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
I   Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
'  Coiuit  they  each  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 

llio  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
'  Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by, 

^nd  anchored  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie ! 
i  Screcu'd  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 

That  rears  on  high  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 

Then  rose  his  band  to  duty — not  from  sleep— 
'   B>)uipp*d  for  deeds  alike  on  land  or  deep ; 
I   While  lean'd  their  leader  o'er  the  fretting  flood, 
I  And  cahnly  talk'd — and  yet  he  talk'd  of  blood ! 


THE  CORSAIR. 


OANTO  THE  UECOND. 


*  Conosceste  i  dubiosi  desiri  ?**— Dantb 


In  Coron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  light. 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright. 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-ni^t : 
A  feast  for  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 
When  he  shall  drag  the  fettered  Rovers  home : 
This  hath  he  swoni  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
Aud  faithful  to  his  firman  and  his  word, 
His  summoned  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
And  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
Already  shared  the  captives  and  the  prize, 
Though  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 
'Tis  but  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 
Will  see  the  Pirates  bound — their  haven  won ! 
Meantime  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
Nor  only  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kiU. 
Though  all,  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 
To  flesh  their  glowing  valor  on  the  Greek ; 
How  well  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  bravo^ 
To  bare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
Infest  his  dwelling — but  forbear  to  slay, 
Their  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day. 
And  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may ! 
ITnloss  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow. 
To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
Revel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile. 
And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  head  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  hoard  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

II. 

High  in  his  hall  reclines  the  turban'd  Seyd ; 
Around — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 
Removed  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilafF— 
Forbidden^draughts,  'tis  said,  he  darea  to  quaff, 


1  CofTee         »"  Chibouque,"  pipe.        '  Dancing  girls. 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  Conrad  s  entering  cisguised 
as  a  spv  is  out  of  nature.  Perhaps  8f».  I  find  something 
not  unlike  it  in  history :—"  Anxious  to  explore  wilb  his 
own  eye;;  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  Majorion  ventured^  after 
disguising  the  color  of  his  hair,  to  risit  Carthage  m  the 


Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  bernr's  juice,* 
The  daves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslems'  use ; 
The  long  chibouque's"  dissolving  cloud  supply. 
While  dance  the  Airaas*  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chiefis  embark  ; 
But  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  daik : 
And  reveUers  may  more  securely  sleep 
On  silken  couch  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep; 
Feast  there  who  can — ^nor  combat  till  they  must, 
And  less  to  conquest  tlian  to  Korans  trust ; 
And  yet  the  numbers  crowded  iu  his  host 
Might  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast 

IIL 

With  cautious  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait. 
Bows  his  bent  head — his  hand  salutes  the  floor. 
Ere  yet  his  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 
<*  A  captive  Dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here— hunself  would  tell  the  rest"* 
He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd's  assenting  eye. 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh.  • 

His  arms  were  folded  on  his  darii-green  vest. 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  depress'd ; 
Yet  worn  he  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  yean, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fe&». 
Vow'd  to  his  Grod — his  sable  locks  he  wore. 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er: 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown. 
And  wrapp'd  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-posseasion  mann'd. 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd ; 
And  question  of  his  comine  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  will  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 

"  Whence  com'st  thou,  Dervise  T 

"  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
A  fugitive — " 

"  Thy  capture  where  and  when  ?" 
"  From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Saick  was  bound ;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course — ^the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost ; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Aflbrded  hope,  and  ofl*er'd  chance  of  flight ; 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here — 
With  thee — most  mighty  Pacha !  who  can  fear  ?" 

"  How  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well  prepared. 
Their  plunder'd  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard  ? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?" 

**  Pacha !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye, 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  ^y ; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar. 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  mo  from  the  shore ; 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sim  and  sky, 

Too  bright — ^too  blue — for  my  captivity ; 


character  of  his  own  ambassador ;  and  Genseric  was  after- 
wards mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained 
and  dismissed  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anec- 
dote may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction :  but  it  is  a 
fiction  which  would  not  have  been  imagined  unless  in  the  life 
of  a  hero.**— See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  160. 
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And  felt — that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cfaeezB, 
Most  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  teaia 
'niis  mayst  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 
They  little  deem  of  auefat  in  peril^s  shape ; 
Else  Tainly  had  I  pray  d  or  sought  the  chance 
That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance : 
The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, 
May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh. 
Pacha ! — my  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 
Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves : 
^ermit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee !  Peace 
With  all  around ! — ^now  grant  repose— release." 

**  Stay,  Dervise !  I  have  more  to  question — stay, 
I  do  command  thee— sit— dost  hear? — obey ! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  bring ; 
Thou  shalt  not  pine  where  all  are  banqueting : 
The  supper  done— prepare  thee  to  reply. 
Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery." 

Twere  vain  to  ffuess  what  shook  the  pious  man. 
Who  kwk'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Divan ; 
Hor  showM  high  reli£  for  the  banquet  preas'd. 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest 
Twas  but  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  poss'd 
Along  his  cheek,  and  tranquillized  as  fast : 
He  sate  him  down  in  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  feast  was  u^er'd  in — but  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn*d  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  coudemnM  to  toil  and  fast, 
Methinka  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast 

**  What  ails  thee,  Dervise?  eatr— dost  thou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christianas?  or  my  friends  thy  foes? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt  7  that  sacred  pledge. 
Which,  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabre's  edge. 
Makes  even  contending  tribes  in  peace  unite. 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight !" 


I  "  Salt  seasons  diunties — and  my  food  is  still 
I  The  hnroble«t  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  riU ; 
And  my  stem  vow  and  order's*  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes ; 
It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread. 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head  ; 
'  But  for  thy  sway — ^nay  more — ^thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread  nor  banquet — save  alone  ; 
Infringed  our  order's  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage." 


I  "  Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art — 
I  One  question  answer;  then  in  peace  depart 

How  many  ? — Ha  I  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 

What  star — ^what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  l>ay  7 

It  shines  a  lake  of  fire ! — away — away ! 

Ho!  treachery!  my  guards!  my  scimitar! 

'Hie  galleys  feed  the  names — and  I  afar ! 

Aociused  Dervise  I — these  thy  tidings — thou 

Some  villain  spy — seize— cleave  him— slay  him  now !" 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light. 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise— not  in  saintly  garb. 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  beu-b. 


>  The  Dervises  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders,  as 
the  monks. 
» *•  Zatanai,"  Satan. 
*  ▲  eommon  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman 


Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  maiFd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume. 
More  glittering  eye.  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  l^low ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell — 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves ; 
Naught  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry. 
They  seize  that  Dervise  .'—seize  on  Zatauai  !* 
He  saw  their  terro^— check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there. 
Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd. 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle— brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew ; 
'Tis  answer*d— "  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew ! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 
And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?" 
Sweeps  his  long  arm — that  sabre's  whirling  sway 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay  ; 
Completes  his  fury  what  their  fear  begun, 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 
The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  chamber  spread, 
And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head : 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd  with  rage,  sur- 
prise, 
Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defiesi 
No  craven  he — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow, 
So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe ! 
His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight. 
He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight  ;* 
For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Harem  gate, 
And  burst  within — and  it  were  death  to  wait ; 
Where  wild  Amazement  shrieking — kneeling — ^throws 
The  sword  aside — ^in  vain — ^the  blood  o'erflows ! 
The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within, 
Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 
Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 
Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  woik  of  strife. 
They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 
A  glutted  tiger  mangling  in  his  lair ! 
But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 
"  'Tis  well — ^but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  die — 
Much  hath  been  done — ^but  more  remains  to  do- 
Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too?" 


Quick  at  the  word — ^they  seized  hhn  each  a  torch, 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 

A  stem  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye, 

But  sudden  sunk — ^for  on  his  ear  the  crv 

Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 

Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yelL 

"  Oh !  burst  the  Harem — ^wrong  not  on  your  lives 

One  female  form — remember — toe  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  Vengeance  will  repay ; 

Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay : 

But  still  we  spared — ^must  spare  the  weaker  prey. 


anger.  See  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  page  24.  "The 
Seraslder  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh :  he  plucked  up 
Ms  beard  by  the  roots,  because  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field." 
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Oh !  I  forgot— bnt  Heayen  wfll  not  foighre 

If  at  my  word  the  helptev  oeaae  to  Ihre : 

Follow  who  wiU — I  go-«we  yet  have  time 

Our  soob  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime.*' 

He  cUmbs  the  crackling  stair — he  bants  the  door, 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  yohmied  smoko, 

But  still  from  room  to  room  his  way  he  broke. 

They  search — they  find — they  save :  with  lusty  aims 

Each  bean  a  prize  of  unregarded  charms ; 

Calm  their  loud  fean ;  sustain  their  smking  fniOBB 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims: 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood, 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she  7  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wred^— away-« 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  to  bleed? 

The  Harem  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd ! 


VL 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare,* 

Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair ; 

For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  war, 

The  foe  before  retiring,  fast  and  far,  * 

With  wonder  saw  their  footsteps  unpursued, 

Fint  slowlier  fled — then  rallied — theu  withstood. 

This  Seyd  perceives,  then  first  perceives  how  few. 

Compared  with  his,  the  Coreair's  roving  crew, 

And  blushes  o*er  h^  error,  as  he  eyes 

Hie  ruin  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 

Alia  il  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry — 

Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die ! 

And  flame  for  flame  and  blood  for  Mood  must  tell, 

The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well — 

When  wrath  returns  to  renovated  strife, 

And  those  who  fouffht  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 

Conrad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 

His  followen  faint  by  freshening  foes  repell'd : 

"  One  eflbrtr— one — ^to  break  the  circling  host !" 

They  form — unite— charge— waver— all  is  lost ! 

Within  a  narrower  ring  compress'd,  beset. 

Hopeless,  not  heartless,  strive  and  struggle  yet — 

Ah !  now  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more, 

Henun'd    m— cut    off— cleft    down — and    trampled 

o'er; 
But  each  strikes  singly,  silently,  and  home, 
And  sinks  outweariM  rather  than  o'eroome. 
His  last  faint  quittance  rendering  with  his  breath, 
Till  the  blade  glimmen  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 


vn. 

But  fint,  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  Mows, 
And  rank  to  rank,  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
Gulnare  and  all  her  Harem  handmaids  freed. 
Safe  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
By  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
And  dried  those  tean  for  life  and  fame  that  flow'd ; 
And  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Grulnare, 
Recall'd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
Much  did  she  marvel  o'er  tlie  courtesy 
Hiat  smooth*d  his  accents ;  soflen*d  in  his  eye : 
'Twas  strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
Seem'd  genUer  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 


Oulnare,  a  female  name ;  it  means,  literally,  the  flower 
of  the  pomegranate. 


Tlie  PiMfaa  woo'd  as  if  he  deem'd  the  slave 
Must  seem  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave ; 
Tlie  Corsair  row'd  protection,  soothed  afiright. 
As  if  his  homage  were  a  woman's  right 
«  The  wish  is  wrong— nay,  wone  for  female— vain : 
Yet  much  I  kmg  to  view  that  chief  again ; 
If  but  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 
Tlie  life— my  loving  lord  remember'd  not !" 

VHL 

And  him  she  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 

But  ffather'd  breathing  from  the  happier  deaid  ; 

Far  mmi  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 

That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  he  lost, 

FoU'd—Ueeduig— baffled  of  the  death  he  sought. 

And  snatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought ; 

Preserved  to  linger  and  to  live  hi  vam. 

While  Yenffeance  ponder'd  o'er  new  plans  of  pain. 

And  stanchM  the  blood  die  saves  to  ihed  again — 

But  drop  for  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 

Would  doom  him  ever  dying — ne'er  to  die ! 

Can  this  be  he?  triumphant  late  she  saw. 

When  his  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  la» 

'TIS  he  indeed — disarm'd  but  undepress'd. 

His  sole  regret  the  life  he  still  possees'd ; 

His  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will. 

Which  would  have  Idss'd  the  hand  that  thon  could 

kill. 
Oh  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given. 
To  send  his  soul — he  scaroely  ask'd  to  heaven? 
Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath. 
Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 
He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel. 
When  thus  revered  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel. 
For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victor's  threat 
Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 
He  deeply,  darkly  felt ;  but  evil  pride 
That  led  to  peipetrate— now  serves  to  hide. 
Still  in  his  stem  and  self-coUected  mien 
A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen, 
Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiflening  wound, 
But  few  that  saw— so  calmly  gazed  around : 
Tliougfa  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd. 
Their  tremon  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud. 
The  better  warrion  who  beheld  him  near. 
Insulted  nqt  the  foe  who  tausht  them  fear ; 
And  the  grim  ruaids  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 

The  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy — there. 
To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  codd  bear ; 
He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain. 
And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 
To-morrow — yea — to-morrow's  evening  sun 
Will  sinkmg  see  impalement's  pangs  begun. 
And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  mom 
Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  are  borne. 
Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  the  worst. 
Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst. 
That  day  by  day  death  still  forbeara  to  slake. 
While  famished  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 
•*  Oh  I  water — water !" — smiling  Hate  denies 
Tlie  victim's  prayer — for  if  he  ^nks — ho  dies. 
This  was  his  doom: — the  Leech,  the  guard, 

gone. 
And  left  proud  Conrad  fetter'd  and  alone. 
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*Twere  Tain  to  paint  to  what  hia  feelinga  grew— 
It  eT*ii  were  doubtful  if  their  rictim  knew. 
Hibre  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mmd. 
When  all  its  eleinents  convulsed — combined* 
Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 
And  gnashing  with  impenttont  Remorse ; 
That  juggling  fiend — ^who  nerer  spake  before— 
But  ciiee  <*  I  wam'd  thee  !*'  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 
Vain  voice !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 
May  writhe — rebel — the  weuL  alone  repent ! 
EVn  in  that  lonely  hour  when  most  it  feels, 
And,  to  itself,  all--all  that  self  reveals, 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wikl  prospect  when  the  soid  reviews- 
All  rudiing  through  their  thousand  avenues, 
Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  k>ve*s  regret. 
Endangered  glory,  life  itseU;  beset ; 
The  joy  untasted,  the  oontompt  or  hato 
'Gkunst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 
Hie  hopelesB  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 
Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  not 
So  keenly  tiU  that  hour,  but  ne'er  for^t ; 
Tilings  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 
But  now  to  stem  reflection  each^  crime ; 
The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal'd. 
Not  cankering  less  because  the  more  conceai'd— 
An,  in  a  wora,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start, 
That  opening  sepulchre — the  naJied  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake, 
To  ouUch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 
Ay — Pride  can  veil,  and  Courage  brave  it  all, 
AU — all-^fore — beyond — the  deadliest  fall 
Each  has  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 
The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise : 
Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies ; 
But  he  who  looks  on  death — and  silent  dies. 
So  steelM  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career. 
He  half-way  meets  him  should  he  menace  near 

XL 

In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sato  Conrad,  fettor'd  in  the  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Contained  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court 
Not  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame. 
His  foe,  if  vanquish'd,  had  but  shared  the  same : — 
Alone  he  sate— in  solitude  had  scann'd 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd . 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet-— 
**  CNi,  how  these  tidmgs  will  Medora  greet  ?" 
Hien— only  then — his  clanking  han£  he  raised. 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gaxed: 
But  soon  he  found— or  feign'd— or  dream'd  relief, 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 
"  And  now  come  to'^ure  when  it  will— or  may 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day !" 
Thk  said,  witli  languor  to  his  mat  he  crept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept 
'Twas  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done : 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time. 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd — 
DiigUBed  —  disoovei'd  —  conquering  —  to'en  —  con- 
demned— 
A  chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep — 
Destroymg — saving — prison'd — and  asleep ! 


xn. 

He  slept  in  calmest  seeming^— for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep— Ah !  happy  if  in  death ! 
He  slept — Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends  7 
His  foes  are  gone.— and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  7 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heave^y  face  I 
Its  white  arm  raised  a  lamp — ^yet  gently  hid. 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  closed  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain. 
And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair. 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair; 
With  shape  of  foiry  li^tneoB — naked  foot. 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute- 
Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there? 
Ah !  rather  ask  what  will  not  "■xxuan  dare? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  Uke  thee,  Gulnare ! 
She  codd  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest. 
She  left  his  side — his  signet-ring  die  bore. 
Which  oft  in  sport  adom'd  her  hand  before— 
And  with  it,  scarcely  question'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  flruards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changmg  blows, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose ; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 
They  stretoh  their  listless  lunbs,  and  watoh  no  more : 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 


XIIL 

She  gaxed  in  wonder,  "  Can  he  cahnly  sleep. 
While  other  eyes  his  fall  or  ravage  weep  ? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here— 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear? 
Truo— 'tis  to  him  my  life,  and  more,  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  wo: 
'TIS  late  to  think — but  soft^ — his  slumber  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs ! — he  starts — awakes !" 


He  raised  his  head — and  dazzled  with  the  light. 

His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright : 

He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 

Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 

«  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 

Methinks,  my  jailer's  face  shows  wond'rous  fair !" 


**  Pirate !  thou  know'st  me  not — but  I  am  one, 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done ; 
Look  on  me — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatoh'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearfrd  band 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why- 
Yet  not  to  hurt — I  would  not  see  thee  die." 


"  If  so,  kind  lady !  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  m  that  gay  hope  delist: 

Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  them  use  their  right 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

Tliat  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine  V* 


Strange  though  it  seem — ^yet  with  eztremest  grief 
Is  Imk'd  a  mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief — 
That  playfulness  of  Sorrow  ne'er  beguiles. 
And  smiles  m  bittomess — ^but  still  it  smiles ; 


no 
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And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best, 
Till  erven  the  8caffi)ld*  echoes  with  their  jest ! 
Yet  not  the  joy  to  which  it  seems  akin — 
It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  withm. 
Whatever  it  was  that  flash *d  on  Conrad,  now 
A  laiij^hing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 
Ana  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 
As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth ; 
Yet  'gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 
Fev  thoughtp  hai  hd  to  spare  fro     glc*     and  strif 

xrv. 

"  Corsair !  thy  doom  is  named — but  I  have  power 

To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  I  spare — nay  more — would  save  thee  now, 

But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow ; 

But  all  I  can,  I  will :  at  least,  delay 

The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 

More  now  were  ruin — ev*n  thyself  were  loth 

The  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both." 

"  Yes ! — loth  indeed : — my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 

Or  fall'u  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall : 

Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril ;  me  with  hope, 

Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 

Unfit  to  vanquish — shall  I  meanly  fly, 

The  one  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  7 

Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 

Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  spring 

My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

Were    these — my  bark — my  sword — my  love — my 

God! 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  no  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair ; 
It  is  enough — I  breathe— and  I  can  bear. 
My  sword  is  shaken  from  tlie  wortliless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand ; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 
Oh  !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appeared,  Gulnare ! 
Mine  eye  ne'er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair." 

**  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ? — but  what  to  me 
Is  this — *tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be : 
But  yet — thou  lov'st — and — Oh  !  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
Who  never  feel  the  void— the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought" 

"  Lady — methougfat  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
This  arm  redeem  d  thee  from  a  fiery  tomb." 

"  My  love  stem  Seyd's !  Oh — No — No — not  my  love — 

Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once  strove 

To  meet  his  passion — ^but  it  would  not  be. 

I  felt — I  feel-— love  dwells  with — ^with  the  free. 

I  am  a  slave,  a  favor'd  slave  at  best, 

To  share  his  splendor,  and  seem  very  blest ! 


>  In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Anne  Bolejm,  in  the  Tower,  when,  grasping  her  neck,  she 
remarked,  that  it "  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the  heads- 
man much."    During  one  part  of  the  French  Revolution, 


Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo. 

Of—*  Dost  thou  love  7*  and  bum  to  answer,  *  No  !* 

Oh !  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain. 

And  struggle  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain  ; 

But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear. 

And  hide  from  one— perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold — 

Its  pulse  nor  check'd— nor  quicken'd— calmly  cold : 

And  when  resigned,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 

From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  Ups  return  by  his  impress'd, 

And  chillM  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest 

Yes — had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  zeal. 

The  change  to  hatred  were  at  least  to  feel : 

But  still — he  goes  unmoum'd — returns  unsought — 

And  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought 

Or  when  reflection  comes — and  come  it  must — 

I  fear  that  henceforth  'twill  but  bring  disgust ; 

I  am  his  slave — but,  in  despite  of  pride, 

*Twere  worse  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 

Oh !  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease ! 

Or  seek  another  and  give  mine  release. 

But  yesterday — I  coiud  have  said,  to  peace ! 

Yes — if  unwonted  fondness  now  I  feign, 

Remember — captive !  'tis  to  break  thy  chain ; 

Repay  the  life  Uiat  to  thy  hand  I  owe  ; 

To  give  thee  back  to  all  endeared  below, 

Who  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 

Farewell — mom  breaks — and  I  must  now  away : 

'Twill  cost  me  deai^-but  dread  no  death  to-day !" 

XV. 

She  press'd  his  fetter'd  fingers  to  her  heart, 

And  bow'd  her  head,  and  tum'd  her  to  depart. 

And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 

And  was  she  here?  and  is  he  now  alone? 

What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  his  chain? 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain, 

That  starts  at  once — bright — ^pure— from  Pity's  mine. 

Already  polish'd  by  the  hand  divine ! 

Oh !  too  convincing— dangerously  deap~ 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield: 

Avoid  it — Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs. 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers ! 

What  lost  a  worid,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven ; 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — ^but  heaven ! 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  wa 

XVL 

*Tis  mom — and  o'er  his  alter'd  features  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night?  perchance  a  thing. 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  her  funeral  wing, 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt ; 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt. 
Chill — wet — and  misty  round  each  stifiiBn'd  limb, 
Refreshing  earth — ^reviving  all  but  him ! — 


I 


it  became  a  ^bion  to  leave  some  "mot**  as  a  legacy, 
and  the  quantity  of  facetious  last  words  spok^i  during  that 
period  would  form  a  melancholy  jest-book  of  a  consider 
ablesise. 
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**  Come  yedi^-aneor  mm  m*  abbandona.**— Bants. 


Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,' 
Along  Morea*8  hills  the  Betting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  livinff  light ! 
O'er  the  hushM  deep  the  yellow  Doam  he  throws, 
,  Gilds  thegreen  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
I  On  old  iEigina's  rock,  and  Idra*s  isle, 
'  The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance. 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  bis  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When — Athens !  here  thy  Wisest  looked  his  last 
How  watchM  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murdered  sageV  latest  day  ! 
Not  yet — ^not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes : 
Gloom  o*er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour, 
The  land,  where  Phoebus  never  frown*d  before ; 
But  here  be  sank  below  Cithsron's  head, 
The  cnp  of  wo  was  quaff*d — the  spirit  fled  ; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scom'd  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  lived  and  died,  as  none  can  live  or  die ! 

But  to !  from  high  Hymettos  to  the  plain, 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.' 
No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  storm, 
Hides  her  fair  £&ce,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  l:Sams  beset. 
Her  emUem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  grovee  of  dive  scattered  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Cephisus  pours  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
Hie  gleaming  torret  ^  the  gay  kiosk,* 


*  The  opening  lines,  as  far  as  section  ii.,  have,  perhaps, 
little  bonness  Here,  and  were  annexed  to  an  unimblisbed 
(ttioQ^  printed)  poem ;  but  they  were  written  on  the  spot, 
in  the  Spring  of  1811,  and— I  scarce  know  why— the  reader 
■nut  excuse  their  appearance  here— if  he  can.  [See  jk»/, 
"Corse  of  Minerva.*! 

*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset, 
(the  boor  of  execution,)  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

'  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
eooDtry :  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
Aoner  duration. 

*  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house :  the  palm  is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  for  from  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 


And,  dnn  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm, 
AU  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  tlie  ey»— 
And  dull  were  his  that  pess'd  them  heedlesB  by. 

Again  the  ^gean,  heard  no  more  afiEir, 
Lulls  his  chafed  In'east  from  elemental  war ; 
111  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
leir  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix*d  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distent  isle, 
That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.* 

IL 

Not  now  my  theme— why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  7 

Oh  !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whatever  the  tale. 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set. 

Fair  Athens !  could  thine  evening  face  forge  * 

Not  he — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 

Spell-bomid  within  the  clustering  Cyclades ! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain, 

His  Corsair's  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again ! 

III. 

The  Sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night, 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height, 
Medora's  heart — ^the  third  day's  come  and  gone — 
With  it  ho  comes  not — sends  not — faithless  one ! 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light;    and  storms  were 
Last  eve  Anselmo's  bark  retum'd,  and  yet         [none. 
His  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  met ! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  far  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshens — she  that  day  had  pass'd 
In  watchmg  all  that  Hope  proclaim'd  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate— on  high — Impatience  bore 
At  last  her  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wander'd,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wam'd  away : 
She  saw  not — ^felt  not  this — nor  dared  depart, 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart ; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense— 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense ! 

It  came  at  last — a  sad  and  shatter'd  boat. 

Whose  mmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought ; 

Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 

Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — this  all  they  knew. 

In  silence,  darkling,  each  appeared  to  wait 

His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fate : 

Somethmg  they  would  have  said  ;  but  seem'd  to  fear 

To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  car. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not — trembled  not — 

Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot, 


—Cephisus*  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no 
stream  at  all. 

•  [Of  the  brilliant  skies  and  variegated  landscapes  of 
Greece  every  one  has  formed  to  himself  a  general  notion, 
from  having  contemplated  them  through  the  hazy  atmo- 
sphere of  som^  prose  narration ;  but,  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry, 
every  image  is  distinct  and  glowing,  as  if  it  were  illumina- 
ted by  its  native  sunshine ;  and,  in  the  figures  which  people 
the  landscape,  we  behold  not  only  the  general  form  and 
costume,  but  the  countenance,  and  the  attitude,  and  the 
play  of  features  and  of  gesture  accompanying,  and  indi- 
cating, the  sudden  impuuies  of  momentary  feelings.  The 
magic  of  coloring  by  which  this  is  effected  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  svidence  of  Lord  Byron's  talent.— Gboboi 
Ellis.] 
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Within  that  meek  £ur  fom,  were  feeUnge  high, 

That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy* 

While   yet   was   Hope —they   solten'd— flatter'd— 

wept — 
All  lost — that  eoftnesB  died  not — but  it  slept ; 
And  o'er^ts  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 
"With    nothing    left   to    love — there's   naught   to 

dread.^* 
"Tis  more  than  nature's ;  like  the  burning  might 
Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height 

"  Silent  you  stand — ^nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 
What — speak  not — breathe  not — ^for  I  know  it  well — 
Yet  would  I  ask — almost  my  lip  denies 
The— quick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he  lies." 

"  Lady !  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  wo  fled ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead : 

He  saw  him  bound ;  and  bleeding — but  alive." 


She  heard  no  further — ^'twas  in  vain  to 
So  throbb'd  each  vein— each  thought — till  then  with- 
stood; 
Her  own  dark  soul — these  words  at  once  subdued  * 
She  totters — ^falls — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave ; 
But  that  with  hands  thou^  rude,  yet  weeping  eyes. 
They  yield  such  aid  as  I^ty's  haste  supplies : 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew, 
Raise— fan — sustain — ^till  life  returns  anew ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  fainting  form  o'er  which  they  gaze  and  grieve 
Then  seek  Anselmo's  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short 

IV. 

In  that  wild  council  words  waz'd  warm  and  strange. 
With  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge ; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight :  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  foriMide  deqicur ; 
Whate'er  his  fate— the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led. 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Wo  to  his  foes !  there  yet  survive  a  few, 
Whose  deeds  are  darmg,  as  their  hearts  are  trae. 


Within  the  Harem's  secret  chamber  sate^ 

Stem  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  Captive's  fate ; 

His  thoughts  on  love  and  nate  alternate  dwell. 

Now  with  Gulnare,  and  now  m  Conrad's  cell ; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lovelv  slave  reclined 

Surveys  his  brow — ^would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind ; 

While  many  an  anxiom  glance  her  large  dark  eye 

Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy. 

His  only  bends  in  seeming  o'er  his  herds,* 

But  mly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

"  Pacha !  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph — Conrad  taken — fall'n  the  rest ! 
His  doom  is  fix'd — he  dies :  and  well  his  fate 
Was  eam'd — ^yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate: 
Methiuks,  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
With  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 
Report  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Would  that  of  this  my  Pacha  were  the  loid ! 


I  [The  whole  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  coarse  of 

pTJnting,] 


Whae  baffled,  weaken'd  by  this  fatal  fray— 
Watch'd — foUow'd — he  were  then  an  easier  prey ; 
But  once  cut  ofi^the  remnant  of  his  band 
Embark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand." 


"  Gulnare ! — if  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 

Were  ofi'er'd  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem ; 

If  for  each  hair  of  his  a  massy  mine 

Of  virgin  ore  should  supplicating  shine ; 

If  all  our  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

Of  wealth  were  here — ^that  gold  should  not  redeem ! 

It  had  not  now  redeem'd  a  single  hour ; 

But  that  I  know  him  fetter'd,  m  my  power ; 

And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 

On  pangs  that  longest  ruck,  and  latest  kill." 


"  Nay,  Seyd ! — ^I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 
Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
My  thoughts  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 
His  riches — thus  released,  he  were  not  firee : 
Disabled,  i^om  of  half  his  might  and  band. 
His  capture  could  but  wait  thy  first  command." 


**  His  capture  could  ! — and  shall  I  then  resign 
One  day  to  him — ^the  wretch  already  mine  f 
Release  my  foe ! — at  whose  remonstrance  7 — thine ! 
Fair  suitor  I — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 
That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenUng  mood, 
Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare. 
No  doubt — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair. 
My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — ^now  hear! 
I  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear : 
I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai- 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  7 
Thou  need'st  not  answer — ^thy  confession  speaks, 
Ahready  reddening  on  thy  guUty  cheeks ; 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee !  and  beware : 
'Tis  not  hit  life  alone  may  claim  such  care ! 
Another  word  and — nay — I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  bettor  far — ^but — ^no— 
I  then  had  moum'd  thee  with  a  lover's  wo— 
Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thmg ! 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
Look  to  thyself— nor  deem  thy  frdsehood  safe !" 

He  rose— «nd  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
Rage  m  his  eye  and  threats  in  his  adieu : 
Ah !  little  reok'd  that  chief  of  womanhood— 
Which  frowns  ne'er  quell'd,  nor  menaces  subdued ; 
And  little  deem'd  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare ! 
When  soft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
His  doubts  appear'd  to  wrong — ^nor  yet  she  knew 
How  deep  the  root  from  whence  ctanpaaaion  grew-* 
She  was  a  slave — ^from  such  may  c^ytives  claim 
A  fellow-feeling,  differing  but  hi  name ; 
Still  half  unconscious — heedless  of  his  wrath, 
Again  she  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path, 
iA^ain  his  rage  repell'd — until  arose 
That  strife  of  thought,  the  soiooe  of  woman's  woee ! 


i  The  comboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary ;  the  beads  are  in 
number  ninety-nine. 


Canto  in. 


THE  CORSAIR. 
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MeaBwliile — long  anxioDB — ^weary — atill — the  same 

RoU*d  day  and  night — his  aoul  could  never  tame — 

This  feaiiul  inteiva)  of  doubt  and  dread, 

Wlien  every  hour  might  doom  hun  worse  than  dead, 

When  every  step  that  echoed  by  the  gate 

Might  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await ; 

When  every  voice  that  grated  on  his  ear 

Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 

Could  terror  tame— that  spirit  stem  and  liigh 

Had  proved  unwilling  as  unfit  to  die  ; 

Twas  worn — perhaps  decay'd — yet  silent  bore 

Tliat  conflict,  deadlier  far  than  all  before : 

TTie  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale, 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 

But  bound  and  fix'd  m  fetter'd  solitude. 

To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood ; 

To  gaze  on  thine  own  heart*;  and  meditate 

Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 

Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  fint  to  mend — 

To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end. 

With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  teU 

To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well ; 

Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie. 

And  blot  life*8  latest  scene  with  calumny  ; 

Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare. 

Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear; 

But  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 

To  valor*s  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim ; 

The  life  thou  leaVst  below,  denied  above 

By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love  ; 

And  more  than  doubtful  paradise — thy  heaven 

CM"  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain, 

And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain: 

And  Uioee  sustained  he— boots  it  well  or  ill  7 

^jince  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still ! 

VII. 

The  first  day  pass'd — he  saw  not  her — Gulnare — 

The  second — third — and  still  she  came  not  there ; 

But  what  her  words  avouched,  her  charms  had  done. 

Or  else  he  had  not  seen  another  sun. 

The  fourth  day  roll'd  along,  and  with  the  night 

Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  might : 

Oh  !  how  he  listened  to  the  rushing  deep, 

That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep ; 

And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 

Roused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element ! 

Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave. 

And  loved  its  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave  ; 

And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 

A  long-known  voice-— alas!  too  vahily  near ! 

Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 

Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  the  thunder-cloud  ; 

And  flashed  the  li|;fatning  by  the  latticed  bar, 

To  him  more  gemal  than  the  midnight  star : 

Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragged  his  chain, 

And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 


•  t"  By  the  way— I  have  a  charge  against  you.    As  the 
BTeat  Mr    Dennis  roared  out  on  a  similar  occasion,  <By 
G— d,  thit  IS  my  thunder !'— so  do  I  exclaim,  ^Tlnt  is  fw 
lightning  "  I  allude  to  a  speech  of  Ivan's,  in  the  scene  with 
Petrown-i  nud  the  Empress,  where  the  thought,  and  almost  i 
expression,  are  similar  to  Conrad's  in  the  tlurd  canto  of  the  I 
•  Corsair/   I,  however,  do  not  say  this  to  accuse  you,  but  to  ' 
except  my5elf  from  stispicion ;  as  there  is  a  priority  of  six  ' 
months*  publication  on  my  part,  between  the  appearance  of 
ttet  composition  and  of  your  tragedies.**— Lord  Byron  to 
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He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made:^ 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike— 
The  storm  roird  onward,  and  disdained  to  strike ; 
Its  peal  waxM  lainter — ceased-^e  felt  alone. 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spnm'd  his  groan ! 

VIIL 

The  midnight  pass'd — and  to  the  massy  do6r 
A  hght  step  came— it  paused — it  moved  once  more ; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
*Ti8  as  his  heart  foreboded — that  fair  she ! 
Whatever  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint. 
And  beauteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  can  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  cell  she  came, 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents — "  Thou  must  die ! 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  resoimse. 
The  last — the  worst — ^if  torture  were  not  worse." 

"  Lady !  I  look  to  none— my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim'd  they — Conrad  still  the  same : 
Whv  shouldst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare. 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear? 
Well  have  I  eam'd — nor  here  alone— the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed." 

"  Wliy  riionld  I  seek?  because — Oh  !  didst  thou  not 
Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 
Why  should  I  seek  ? — hath  misery  made  thee  blind 
To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  muid? 
And  must  I  say?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 
With  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 
Because — despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved : 
It  fear'd  thee — thank'd  thee — pitied — madden'd— 

loved 
Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  tale  again. 
Thou  loyst  another — and  I  love  in  vain  ; 
Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom,  fonn  more  fair, 
I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 
If  that  thy  heart  to  here  were  truly  dear. 
Were  I  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 
An  outlaw's  spouse — and  leave  her  lord  to  roam ! 
What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home? 
But  speak  not  now— o'er  thme  and  o'er  my  head 
Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 
If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free, 
Receive  this  poniarid — rise — and  follow  me !" 

"  Ay — m  my  chauis !  my  steps  will  gently  tread, 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  I 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  gari>  for  flight  ? 
Or  is  that  mstrument  more  fit  for  fight?" 

**  Misdoubting  Corsair !  I  have  gain'd  the  guard. 
Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 
A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain : 
Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  ? 


Mr.  Solheby,  Sept.  25, 1815.— The  following  are  the  lines  in 
Mr.  Sotheby's  tragedy  :— 


*  And  I  hare  leapt 


In  transport  from  my  flinty  couch,  to  welcome 
The  thunder  as  it  burst  tfpon  my  roof ; 
And  beckoned  to  the  lightning,  as  it  flashed 
And  sparkled  on  these  fetters.** 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron's  precaution,  the  coinckienoe 
in  question  was  cited  against  mm,  some  years  after,  in  a 
penodical  journal.] 
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Well,  wnce  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 
If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 
The  crime — ^*ti8  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 
:  Tliat  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed  ! 

I  see  thee  shudder— but  my  soul  is  chan|2;ed — 
j  Wrong*d,  spum'd,  reyiled-^and  it  shall  be  ayenf^ed — 

Accu8e<l  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdain*d — 
'  Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd. 
,  Yes,  smile ! — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 
.   I  was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear : 
I   But  he  has  said  it — and  the  jealous  well, 
,  Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 
[   Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell 
'   I  never  loved — he  bought  me — somewhat  high — 

Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 
I   I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring :  he  hath  said, 
I  But  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 
'  *Twas  false  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augura  rue, 

•  Their  words  are  omens  Insult  renders  true. 

j  Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer ; 
J  This  fleeting  grace  was  only  to  prepare 
I   New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  he  threatens ;  but  his  dotage  still 
I    Would  fain  reserve  me  for  his  lordly  will : 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me, 
,  There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea ! 
{   What,  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away  7 

I  saw  thee — loved  thee— owe  thee  all — ^would  save, 
,   If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 
i   But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life, 
I   (And  well  he  keeps  bis  oaths  pronounced  in  strife,) 
j   I  still  had  saved  thee — ^but  the  Pacha  spared. 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared : 

Thou  lov*st  me  not — nor  know'st — or  but  the  worst 
I   Alas  !  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 
<  Oh !  couldst  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst  not 

start, 
.  Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights  an  Eastern  heart ; 

'Tis  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — ^now 
,  It  pouits  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow : 
I   But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 

•  There  sleeps — ^he  must  not  wake— the  oppressor  Seyd !" 


"  Gnlnare — Gnlnare— I  never  felt  till  now 
I   My  abject  fortune,  withered  fame  so  low : 
;  Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 

From  earth  with  mthleas  but  with  open  hand, 

And  therefore  came  I,  in  my  baiic  of  WaT, 
I  To  smite  the  smiter  with  a  scimitar ; 

Such  is  my  weapon — ^not  the  secret  knife — 

Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 
'  Thine  saved  I  gladly,  Lady,  not  for  this — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 
I  Now  fare  thee  well — more  peace  be  with  thy  breast  I 

Night  wears  apace— my  last  of  earthly  rest !" 


'<  Rest !  rest !  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 
And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 
I  heard  the  order— saw — I  will  not  see — 
If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 
My  life — ^my  love— my  hatred — all  below 
Are  on  this  cast — Corsair !  'tis  but  a  blow ! 
Without  it  flight  were  idle— how  evade 
His  sure  pnrsuit?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid. 
My  youth  dismced— the  long,  long  wasted  yean, 
One  Mow  sfaafl  cancel  with  oar  future  fean ; 


But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

111  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gam*d— one  moment  all  were  o^er-~ 

Corsair  !  we  meet  m  safety  or  no  more ; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scafiS)ld,  and  my  shroud 


IX. 

She  tum'd,  and  vani^'d  ere  he  could  reply, 

But  his  glance  follow'd  far  with  eager  eye  ; 

And  gathering,  as  he  could,  the  links  that  bound 

His  form,  to  curi  their  length,  and  curb  their  sound, 

Since  bar  and  bolt  no  more  his  steps  preclude, 

He,  fast  as  fetter'd  limbs  allow,  pursued. 

'Twas  dark  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 

That  passage  led ;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there : 

He  sees  a  dusky  glimmering — diall  he  seek 

Or  shun  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak  ? 

Chance  guides  his  steps — a  freshness  seems  to  bear 

Full  on  his  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 

He  reach'd  an  open  gallery— on  his  eye 

Gleam'd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 

Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 

From  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight 

Towards  it  he  moved ;  a  scarcely  closing  door 

Reveal'd  the  ray  vrithin,  but  nothing  more. 

With  hasty  step  a  figure  outward  pass'd, 

Hien  paused — and  tum'd — and  paused — 'tis  She  at 

last! 
No  poniard  in  that  hand — ^nor  sign  of  ill — 
"  Thanks  to  that  softening  heart— ^e  could  not  kill !" 
Again  he  look'd,  the  wildneas  of  her  eye 
Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 
She  stopp'd— threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair. 
That  neariy  veil'd  her  face  and  bosom  fair : 
As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 
They  meet — upon  her  brow — ^unknown — ^forgot — 
Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — 'twas  but  a  f^x»t— 
Its  hue  was  all  he  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 
Oh  !  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tis  blood ! 


X. 

He  had  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 

O'er  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown  ; 

He  had  been  tempted— chasten'd — and  the  chain 

Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain : 

But  ne'er  from  strife — captivity — ^remorse — 

From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force — 

So  tlirill'd — so  shudder'd  every  creepmg  vein. 

As  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain. 

That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak. 

Had  banish'd  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 

Blood  he  had  view'd — could  view  unmoved — ^but  then 

It  flow'd  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men ! 


XI. 

"  Tis  done«-he  ne&riy  waked— but  it  is  done. 
Coreair !  he  perish'd — ^thou  art  deariy  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain — away — away ! 
Our  bariL  is  tossing — ^'tis  abeady  day. 
The  few  gain'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine. 
And  these  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join : 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  mv  hand. 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  nated  strand." 
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I 


XIL 

She  clapp*d  her  hands — and  througrh  the  gallery  pour, 
Equipped  for  flight,  her  vaasals — Greek  and  Moor ; 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind  ; 
Once  more  his  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind ! 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 
As  if  they  there  transferred  that  iron  weight 
No  words  are  utter'd — at  her  sign,  a  door 
Rf-vals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 
The  city  lies  behind — ^they  speed,  they  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 
And  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey'd, 
Nor  cared  he  now  if  rescued  or.betray*d ; 
Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 
Yet  lived  to  view  the  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIIL 

Embark'd,  the  sail  unfurl'd,  the  light  breeze  blew — 
How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review ! 
Sunk  he  in  Contemplation,  till  the  cape 
Where  last  he  anchored  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 
Ah  !— «ince  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 
Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 
As  its  far  shadow  frown*d  above  the  mast, 
He  veil'd  his  face,  and  sorrowed  as  he  peas'd ; 
He  thought  of  all — Gonsalvo  and  his  band, 
His  fleeting  triumph,  and  his  failing  hand ; 
He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride : 
He  tum'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  the  homicide ! 

XIV. 

She  watch'd  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freezing  aq)ect  and  averted  air, 
And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
Fell  quench'd  iu  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  his  hand  she  press  d, 
"  Thou  mayst  forgive  though  Allah's  self  detest ; 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou  7 
Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh  !  spare  me  now  ! 
I  am  not  what  I  8eem--this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewilder'd — do  not  madden  quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to — hate  me— if  thou  wilt" 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  upbraid 

Than  her,  though  undesigned,  the  wretch  he  made  ; 

But  speechless  all,  deep^  dark,  and  unezpressed, 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — ^his  breast 

Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 

llie  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stem  they  urge ; 

Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spot — a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck  I 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 

And  ampler  canvass  woos  the  wind  from  high ; 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier ; 

A  flash  is  seen — the  ball  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  kmg,  long  absent  gladness  in  his  glance  ; 

"  nis  mine-— my  blood-red  flag !  again — again — 

I  am  not  all  deserted  on  the  main ! 

They  own  the  signal,  answer  to  the  hail. 

Hoist  out  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail 

**  Tm  Conrad !  Conrad !"  shouting  from  the  deck. 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check ! 


>  V I  have  added  a  section  for  GtOnore,  to  fill  up  the  part 
mg ,  lad  dismiss  her  mori.  vsremoniously.  If  Mr.  OifTord  or 


With  B^t  alacrity  and  gaze  of  pride. 

They  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat. 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet. 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand. 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command ! 

XVI. 

These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow. 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 
They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance— had  they  known 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own. 
She  were  their  queen — lees  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whi4>er  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare  ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex, 
Whom  blood  appallM  not,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by ; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which — Conrad  safe — ^to  fate  resign'd  the  rest 
Though  worse  than  phrensy  could  that  bosom  fill. 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill, 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 

This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah  !  could  he  less?^-* 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress ; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away. 
And  Heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But — it  was  done :  he  knew,  whatever  her  guilt. 
For  him  that  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 
And  he  was  free ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  tum'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave, 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seeni'd  changed  and  humbled : — ^faint  and 

meek. 
But  varying  oft  the  color  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  staiu'd  it  from  the  dead ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late^ 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasp'd  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
**  Gulnare !"— but  she  replied  notr— "  dear  Guhiare  !** 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting-plaoe. 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart. 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast. 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  joiu'd  the  rest 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this. 
The  first,  the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavished  all  his  breath, 
To  lips — ^whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing ! 

xvm. 

They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle. 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile  ; 


you  dislike,  tis  but  a  »pomge  and  another  midnight**— Lo|d 
Byron  to  Bfr.  Murray,  Jan.  11, 1814.] 
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The  haven  hums  with  many  a  cheering  scnmd, 

The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 

The  boats  are  dartinjr  o'er  the  curly  bay, 

And  sportive  dolphins  bend  them  through  the  spray ; 

Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  discordant  shriek, 

Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak ! 

Beneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams, 

Their  fancy  paints  the  friends  that  trim  the  beams. 

Oh  !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  of  home, 

Like  Hope's  gay  glance  from  Ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower. 
And  'midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower : 
He  looks  in  vain — ^'tis  strange— and  all  remark. 
Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 
'Tis  strange— of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd. 
Nor  now,  perchance,  extinguish'd,  only  veil'd. 
With  the  nrst  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 
And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 
Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight. 
To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  hei^pit ! 
With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave. 
He  waits  not^ooks  not — leaps  mto  the  wave, 
Strives  through  the  suige,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 
Ascends  the  path  famuiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused — ^no  sound 
Broke  from  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly- — ^footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh ; 
He  knock'd — ^but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well-known  face — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay'd. 
And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd ; 
He  snatch'd  the  lamp — its  light  will  answer  all — 
It  quits  his  grasp,  expiring  in  the  falL 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  day ; 
But,  glimmering  through  Uie  du^y  corridore, 
Another  checkers  o'er  the  shadowed  floor ; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — ^yet  foretold  I 

XX. 

He  tum'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix'd  his  look. 

And  set  the  anxious  Irame  that  lately  shook : 

Me  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 

And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain ! 

In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 

That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither'd  there ; 

And  the  cold  flowers*  her  colder  hand  contain'd. 

In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 

As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign'd  a  sleep, 

And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep : 

The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow. 

And  veiFd— thought  shrmka  from   all   that   lurk'd 

below — 
Oh !  o'er  the  eye  Death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light  ^ 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips — 
Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forebore  to  smile, 
And  wish'd  reposo— -but  only  for  a  while ; 


1 1n  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  to 
place  a  nosegay 


But  the  white  diroud,  and  each  extended  trees, 
Long — ^fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind. 
Escaped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind ; 
These— and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier-  • 
But  she  is  nothing — ^wherefore  is  he  here  ? 

XXL 

He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  reck'd  it  how  ? 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears. 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less ; — the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar: 
The  proud — ^the  wayward — who  have  fix'd  below 
Their  joy,  and  find  this  earth  enough  for  wo, 
Lose  o  that  one  their  all — ^perchance  a  mite— 
But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 
Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Mask  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  Ues  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most 

XXIL 

By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  express'd 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suflering  breast ; 
Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none  | 
No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show. 
For  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Wa 
On  Conrad's  stricken  soul  exhaustion  press'd. 
And  stupor  almost  luU'd  it  into  rest ; 
So  feeble  now — ^his  mother's  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant's  wept : 
It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
Which  thus  confess'd  without  relieving  pain. 
None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen, 
That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
Nor  long  they  flow*d— he  dried  them  to  depart. 
In  helpless — ^hopeleas — ^brokenness  of  heart : 
The  sun  goes  forth — ^but  Conrad's  day  is  dim ; 
And  the  night  cometh — ne'er  to  pass  from  him. 
There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 
On  Griers  vain  eye^ — ^the  blindest  of  the  blind  ! 
Which  may  not— -dare  not  see — ^but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide ! 

XXIII. 

His  heart  was  form'd  for  softness — warp'd  to  wrong  ;• 
Betray'd  too  eariy,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 
Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ;  like  that  had  harden'd  too ; 
Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd. 
But  sunk,  and  chili'd,  and  petrified  at  last 
Yet  tempests  wear,  and  li^tning  cleaves  the  rock, 
If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter'd  it  the  shock. 
There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 
Though  dark  the  shade — it  sheher'd — saved  till  now 
The  thunder  came — ^that  bolt  hath  blasted  both. 
The  Grani(('s  firmneas,  and  the  Lily's  growth : 
The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tide,  but  shrunk  and  wither'd  where  it  5bll ; 
And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  barren  ground ! 


9  rrbese  sixteen  lines  are  not  iu  the  original  MS.) 
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XXIV. 
*Ti8  mom — to  yenture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare  ;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 
He  was  not  there— nor  seen  along  the  shore  ; 
Ere  night,  alarmM,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er : 
Another  mom — another  bids  them  seek, 
And  shout  his  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak ; 
Mount — grotto — cavern — valley  searchM  in  vain, 
They  find  on  shore  a  seaboat's  broken  chain : 
TTieir  hope  revives — they  follow  o'er  the  main. 


»  That  the  point  of  honor  which  is  represented  in  one  In- 
stance of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability,  may  perhaps  be  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  foliowmg  anecdote  of  a  brother  buccaneer 
in  the  year  1814 :— "  Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account 
of  the  enterprise  against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few, 
we  believe,  were  mformed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  na- 
ture of  th&..  istablishment.  For  the  information  of  such  as 
were  unacquainted  with  it,  we  have  procured  from  a  friend 
the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the  main  facts,  of 
which  he  has  personal  knowledge,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  some  of  our  readers.— Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  nar- 
row arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  :  it  runs  through  a  rich  but 
very  flat  country,  until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  bay  has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which 
persons  can  lie  concealetl  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It 
communicates  with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  the  southwest 
side,  and  these,  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  which 
lies  contiguous  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  an  island  formed 
by  the  two  arms  of  this  lake  and  the  sea.  The  e;ist  and 
west  points  of  this  island  were  fortified,  in  the  year  1811, 
by  a  band  of  pirates,  un  ler  the  command  of  one  Monsieur 
La  Fitte.  A  large  majority  of  tlie<<e  outlaws  are  of  that 
class  of  the  population  of  the  slate  of  Louisiana  who  fled 
from  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  during  the  troubles  there, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  and  when  the  last 
war  between  France  and  Spain  commenced,  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  that  island  with  the  short  notice  of  a 
few  days.  Without  ceremony,  they  entered  the  United 
States,  the  most  of  them  the  state  of  Louisiana,  with  all 
the  negroes  they  had  possessetl  in  Cuba  They  were  noti- 
fied by  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  the  con 
stitution  which  forbade  the  importation  of  slaves  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  received  the  assurance  of  the  Governor  that 
be  would  obtam,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  for  their  retaining  this  property.— The 
island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lal.  2^  deg.  15  min., 
loo.  93  30 ;  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  as  for  the 
superior  scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  waters  abound. 
The  chief  of  this  horde,  like  Charles  de  .Moor,  had  mixed 
with  his  many  vice.s  some  virtues  In  the  vear  1813,  this 
party  had,  from  its  turpitude  and  boldness,  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  ;  and  to  break  up  the 
establishment,  he  thought  proper  to  strike  at  the  head.  He 
therefore  offered  a  reward  of  500  dollars  for  the  head  of 
Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New  Oi  leans,  from  his  immediate  connection, 
and  his  once  having  been  a  fencing-inasler  in  that  city  of 
great  reputation,  which  art  he  leametl  in  Bonaparte's 
array,  where  he  was  a  captain.  The  reward  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Governor  fcr  the  head  of  La  Fitte  was  an- 
swered by  the  offer  i.f  a  reward  from  the  latter  of  15,000  for 
the  head  of  the  Governor.  The  Governor  ordered  out  a 
company  to  march  Irora  the  c«ty  to  La  Fitte's  island,  and 
to  bum  and  de.*!troy  all  the  property,  and  to  bring  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  all  his  ban.litti.  This  company,  under 
the  command  of  a  man  who  had  been  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  this  bold  Captain,  approuched  very  near  to  the 
fortified  island,  before  he  saw  a  man,  or  heard  a  sound, 
until  he  heard  a  whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain*s  call 
Then  it  was  he  fOuud  himself  surrounded  by  armed  men 
who  had  emerged  from  the  secret  avenaet  which  led  into 
Bayou.  Here  it  was  that  the  modern  Ch:\rlcs  de  Moor  de- 
veioped  his  few  noble  traits  ;  for  to  this  mail  who  had  come 
to  destroy  his  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not 
only  spared  his  life,  but  offered  him  that  which  would  have 
made  the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  Ids 
days ;  which  was  indignantly  refused.  He  then,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  cuptor,  returned  to  the  city.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  some  concomitant  events,  proved  that  this 
band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken  by  land.  Our  naval 
fnrce  having  always  been  small  in  that  quarter,  exertions 
for  the  destruction  of  this  ilUcit  establishment  could  not  be 
expectea  from  them  until  augmented  ;  for  an  officer  of  the 
nary,  with  most  of  the  gunboats  on  that  station,  had  to  re- 
treat firom  an  overwhelming  force  of  La  Fitte's.    So  soon 


'Tis  idle  all — ^rooons  roll  on  moons  away, 

And  Conrad  conies  not — came  not  siuue  that  da} 

Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 

Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair 

Long  moum'd  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 

And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 

For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 

His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known  ; 

He  left  a  Corsair^s  name  to  other  times, 

Link'd  with  one  virtue,*  and  a  thousand  crimen.* 


as  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  authorized  an  attack,  one 
was  made  :  the  overthrow  of  this  banditti  has  been  the  re- 
sult ;  and  now  this  almost  invulnerable  point  and  key  to 
New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an  enemy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
government  ulll  hold  it  by  a  strong  military  force.'* — 
Ameriean  Newspaper. 

In  Noble's  continuation  of  Grang^er's  Biographical  Histoiy 
there  is  a  singular  passage  in  hie  account  of  Archbishop 
Blackboume ;  and  as  in  some  measure  connected  with  the 
profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  poem,  1  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  extracting  it.—"  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  history  and  character  of  Dr.  Blackboume. 
The  former  is  but  imperfectly  known  ;  and  report  ..as  e'en 
asserted  he  was  a  buccaneer ;  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in 
that  profession  having  asked,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  what 
had  become  of  his  oldchum,  Blackboume,  was  answered,  He 
is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed,  that  Blackboume 
was  installea  sub-dean  of  Exeter  in  1694,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1702 ;  but  after  his  successor  Lewis  Bamet's  death, 
in  1704,  he  regained  it.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
dean ;  and  in  1714,  held  with  it  the  archdeanery  of  Comwjill. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  February  24,  1716  ; 
and  translated  to  York,  November  28, 1724,  as  a  reward,  ac- 
cording to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I.  to  the  Duchess 
of  Munster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
founded calumny.  As  archbishop  he  behaved  viith  great 
pmdence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the  guardian  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see.  Rumor  whispered  he  retained  the 
vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a  passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed 
an  item  in  the  list  of  his  weaknesses ;  but  so  far  from  being 
convicted  by  seventy  witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these 
aspersions  as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible 
a  buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Black- 
boume certainly  was  7  He  who  had  so  perfect  a  knowledge  , 
of  the  classics,  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tragedians,)  as  to  i 
be  able  to  read  tliem  with  the  same  ease  as  he  could  i 
Shakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains  to  acquire  the 
learned  languages ;  and  have  had  both  leisure  and  good  i 
masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  educated  at  Christ 
Church  College,  0\ford.    He  is  allowed  to  have  be*  n  a 

Eleasant  man  :  this,  however,  was  turned  against  him  by  its    | 
eing  said,  *  he  gained  more  hearts  than  souls.' "  | 

"The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alphonso  III.)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
wife,  the  sole  '^h-  v.t.  of  K'«  io"«  •.  the  voice  of  Donna  Isabella,    I 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
Philip  n.  King  of  Spain.— Her  dyin^  words  sunk  deep  into    I 
his  memory ;  his  fierce  spirit  melted  into  tears ;  and  after  the   I 
last  embrace,  Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail   I 
his  irreparable  loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life."— Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 

9  [In  "  The  Corsair,**  Lord  Byron  first  felt  himself  at  full 
liberty ;  and  then  all  at  once  he  shows  the  unbroken  stream 
of  his  native  eloquence,  of  rapid  narrative,  of  vigorous  and 
intense,  yet  unforced  imagery,  sentiment,  and  thought ;  of 
extraordinary  elasticity,  transparency,  purity,  ease,  and  har- 
mony of  language ;  of  an  arrangement  of  words,  never  trite, 
yet  fuways  simple  and  flowing ;— in  such  a  perfect  expression 
of  ideas,  always  impressive,  generally  pointed,  frequently 
passionate,  ana  often  new,  that  it  is  perspicuity  itself,  with    ' 
not  a  superfiuous  word,  and  not  a  word  out  of  its  natural    I 
place.— Sir  E.  Brydoes.    '*  The  Corsair"  is  written  in  the    i 
regular  heroic  couplet,  with  a  spirit,  freedom,  and  variety    I 
of  ♦one.  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Dryden, 
ys  e  scarcely  believed  that  measure  susceptible.    It  was  yet 
to  be  proved  that  this,  the  most  ponderous  and  stately  verse   | 
in  our  language,  could  be  accommodated  to  the  variations   i 
of  a  tale  of  passion  and  of  pity,  and  to  all  the  breaks, 
starts,  and  transitions  of  an  adventurous  and  dramatic  nar-    I 
ration.    This  experiment  Lord  Byron  has  made,  with  equal 
boldness  and  success  ;  and  has  satisfied  us,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  measure  that  is  known  amongst  us  is 
at  least  as  flexible  as  any  other,  and  capable,  in  the  hands 
of  a  master,  of  vibrations  as  strong  and  rapid  as  those  of  a 
lighter  structure.— JsrPRBY.] 
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Canto 


LARAj 

A   TALE.' 


LARA. 


CANTO  THE  FnUTT. 


I. 


The  Seitf  are  glad  throagh  Lara's  wide  domain) 
And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  unforgotten  lord, 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain,  is  restored : 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  busy  hall, 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
Far  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
The  unwonted  fagots'  hospitable  blaze  ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth. 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth. 

II. 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  retum'd  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  croes'd  the  bounding  main  7 
Loft  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself ; — that  heritage  of  wo, 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! — 


With  none  to  check  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  thei 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  goveru'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race ; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone.* 

III. 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land  ; 
i  But  from  the  hour  he  waved  his  parting  hand 
I  Each  trace  wax'd  fainter  of  his  course,  till  all 
I  Had  nearly  ceased  his  memory  to  recall. 
I  His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
!  TwaB  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  m  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  his  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame. 
Another  chief  consoled  his  destined  bride, 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died ; 
"  Yet  doth  he  live !"  exclauns  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  ho  must  not  wear. 
A  hundred  scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Laras'  last  and  longest  dwelling-place ; 


1  rA  few  days  after  he  had  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
<*  Oae  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  Lord  Byron  adopted  the 
most  extraordinary  resolution  that,  perhaps,  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  an  author  of  any  celeDhty-  Annoyed  at  the 
tone  of  disparagement  in  which  his  assailants— not  content 
with  blackening  his  moral  and  social  character— now  af- 
fected to  speak  of  his  ^^'Pins,  and  somewhat  mortified,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  by  findmg  that  his  own  friends  dreaded 
the  effects  of  constant  publiciAion  on  his  ultimate  fame,  he 
came  to  the  determination,  not  onlr  to  print  no  more  in  fu- 
ture, but  to  purchase  back  the  whole  ofnis  past  copyrights, 
and  suppress  every  line  he  had  ever  written,  with  this 
view,  on  the  29th  of  April,  he  actually  enclosed  his  pub- 
lisher a  draft  for  the  money.  "  For  all  this,**  he  said,  "  it 
might  be  as  well  to  assign  some  reason :  I  have  none  to 
give,  except  my  own  caprice,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  cir- 
cumstance of  consequence  enoush  to  require  explanation." 
An  appeal,  however,  from  Mr.  Murray,  to  his  good-nature  . 
and  consiaerateness,  brought,  in  eig  »  and  forty  hours,  the  ' 
following  reply :— "  If  your  present  note  is  serious,  and  it 
really  would  oe  inconvenient,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter :  ' 
tear  my  draft,  and  go  on  as  usual :  that  I  was  perfectly 
serious,  in  wishing  to  suppress  all  future  publication,  is  I 
true ;  but  certainly  not  to  interfere  with  the  convenience  of 
others,  and  more  particularly  your  own." 

The  following  passages  in  his  Diary  depict  the  state  of  ' 
Lord  Byron's  mind  at  this  period :— ♦♦  Murray  has  had  a  i 
letter  from  his  brother  bibliopole  of  Edinburgh,  who  says,  I 
'  he  is  lucky  in  having  such  a  po«/'— something  as  if  one 
was  a  pack-horse,  or  '  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  his  :*  or  like  I 
Mrs.  Pack  wood,  who  replied  to  some  inquiry  after  the  Odes 
on  Razors,  *  Laws,  sir,  we  keeps  a  poet.'  The  same  iilus-  , 
trious  Edinburgh  bookseller  once  sent  an  order  for  books, 

S)esy,  and  cookery,  with  this  agreeable  postscnpt — '  The 
aroid  and  Cookery  are  much  wanted.*  Such  is  fame  !  and, 
after  all,  quite  as  good  as  any  other  ♦  life  in  others'  breath.' 
*Tis  much  the  same  to  divide  purchasers  with  Hannah 
Glasse  or  Hannah  More."—*'  March  17th,  Redde  the  *  Quar- 
rels of  Authors,'  a  new  work  bythat  most  entertaining  and 
researching  writer,  D'Israeli.  They  seem  to  be  an  irritable 
let,  and  I  wish  myself  well  out  of  it.  '  I'll  not  march  through  i 
Corentry  with  them,  that's  flat.'    What  the  devil  had  I  to  I 


do  with  the  scribbling  T  It  is  too  late  to  inquire,  and  all  re- 
gret is  useless.  But  'on  it  were  to  do  again— 4  should  write 
again,  I  suppose.  Such  is  human  nature,  at  least  my  share 
of  it ;— though  I  shall  think  better  of  myself  if  1  have  sense 
to  stop  now.  If  I  have  a  wife,  and  that  wife  has  a  son.  I 
will  bring  up  mine  heir  in  the  most  anti -poetical  way — 
moke  him  a  lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or  any  thing.  But  if  he 
writes-  too,  I  shall  be  sure  he  is  none  of  mine,  and  will  cut 
him  off  with  a  Bank  token.*'— "April  19,  1  will  keep  no 
further  journal ;  and.  to  prevent  me  from  returning,  like  a 
dog,  to  the  vomit  of  memory,  I  'ear  out  the  remaining 
leaves  of  tliis  volume.    •  Oh  fool       shall  go  mad.' " 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Diary  of  March  and  April^l814. 
Before  the  end  of  May  he  had  begun  the  composition  of 
"  Lara."  which  has  been  almost  universally  considered  as 
the  continuiUion  of  "  The  Corsair."  This  poem  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  the  following  August,  in  the  same 
volume  with  Mr.  Rogers's  elegant  tale  of  ♦•  Jacqueline  ;"  an 
-ch, 


Rave  rise  to  some  pretty  good  jokes.  **I  believe."  says 
Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ♦'  I  told  vou  of  Larry 
and  Jacquy.    A  iTlcnd  of  mine— at  least  a  friend  of  Ids— 


unnatural  and  unintelligible  conjunction,  which,  however, 

lelieve."  says 
rou  of  Larry 
icnd  of  Ids— 
was  reading  said  Larry  and  Jacquy  in  a  Brighton  coach.  A 
passenger  took  up  the  book  and  queried  as  to  the  author. 
The  proprietor  said,  'there  were  two ;'— to  which  the 
answer  of  the  unknown  was,  *  Ay,  av,— a  joint  concern,  I 
suppose,  tummot  like  Slemhold  and  Hopkins.'  Is  not  this 
excellent  ?  I  would  not  have  missed  the  •  vile  comparison' 
to  have  escaped  being  the  'Arcades  ambo  et  cantare 
pares.' "] 

*  The  reader  is  apprized,  that  the  name  of  Lara  being 
Spanish,  and  no  circumstance  of  local  and  natural  descrip- 
tion  fixing  the  scene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  country  or 
age,  the  word  "  Serf,''  which  could  not  be  correctly  appried 
to  the  lower  classes  in  Spain,  who  were  never  vassals  of 
the  soil,  has  nevertheless  been  employed  to  designate  the 
followers  of  our  fictitious  chieftain.— {Lord  Bvroii  else- 
where intimates,  that  he  meant  Lara  for  a  chief  of  the  1 
Morea.] 

» [Lord  Byron's  oven  tale  is  partly  told  in  this  section.—  | 
Sib  Waltbr  Scott.]  . 
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But  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file, 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  Gothic  pile. 

1  IV. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sadden  loneliness, 
And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess ; 
They  mote  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting's  o*er. 
Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 
No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 
Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 
Years  had  roird  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 
To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay ; 
But  lack  of  tidings  firom  another  clime 
Had  lent  a  flagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 
They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 
The  present  dubions,  or  the  past  a  dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  pest  his  manhood's  prime. 
Though  sear'd  by  toil,  and  something  touchM  by  time ; 
His  faults,  whatever  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot. 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame : 
His  soul  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins ; 
And  such,  if  not  yet  hardened  in  their  course. 
Might  be  redeem'd,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed — 'tis  quickly  seen, 
WhateVr  he  be,  'twas  not  what  he  had  been : 
That  brow  in  furrow'd  lines  had  fix'd  at  last. 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past : 
Tlie  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  eariy  days, 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise  ; 
A  high  demeanor,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  siugie  look ; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  worid  hath  stung,* 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around. 
And  makes  those  feel  Uiat  will  not  owu  the  wound ; 
An  these  seem'd  his,  and  something  more  beneath. 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim. 
That  some  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim. 
Within  his  breast  appeared  no  more  to  strive. 
Yet  4eem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive  ; 
And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lightened  o'er  his  livid  face. 


1  [It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron, 
that  althoueh  his  manner  is  frequently  varied,— although  he 
appears  to  have  assumed  for  an  occasion  the  characteristic 
stanza  and  style  of  several  contemporaries,--yet  not  only  is 
his  poetry  matted  in  every  instance  by  the  strongest  cast  of 
originality,  but  in  some  leading  particulars,  and  especially  in 
the  character  of  his  heroes,  each  stonr  so  closely  resembled 
the  other,  that,  managed  by  a  writer  of  less  power,  the  effect 
would  have  been  an  unpleasant  monotomy.  AH.  or  almost  all, 
bis  heroes  have  somewhat  the  attributes  of  Childe  Harold  :— 
all,  or  almost  all,  have  minds  which  seem  at  variance  with 
their  fortunes,  and  exhibit  high  and  ipoignant  feelings  of  pain 
and  pleasure ;  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  noble  and  honorable ; 
and  an  equally  keen  susceptibility  of  injustice  or  injury , under 
the  gaxb  of  stoicism  or  contempt  of  mankind.  Tlie  strength 
of  eariy  passion,  and  the  glow  of  youthful  feeling,  are  uni- 
forrolypamted  as  chilled  or  subduea  by  a  trainof  early  impru- 
dences or  of  darker  guilt,  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment  tarnish- 
ed, by  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  vanity  of  human 
Kitbes.  These  general  attributes  mark  the  stem  features  of 
alLLord  Byron's  heroes,  from  those  which  are  shaded  by  the 
sctUoped  nat  of  the  illustrious  Pilgrim,  to  those  which  lurk 
oater  the  turban  of  Alp  the  Renegade.  It  was  reserved  to 
faiM  to  present  the  same  character  on  the  public  stage  again 
am  again,  varied  only  by  the  exertions  of  that  powerful 
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VI. 


Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past. 
Nor  told  of  woudrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast, 
In  those  far  lands  where  he  had  wanderM  lone, 
And — as  himself  would  have  it  seem — imknowu : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan. 
Nor  glean  experience  fh)m  hb  fellow  man ; 
But  what  he  had  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show, 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know  ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew. 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  his  wo^  more  lew. 

VII. 

Not  unrejoiced  to  see  him  once  agaiu. 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Bom  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land ; 
Joiu'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay. 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ;' 
But  still  ho  ouly  saw,  and  did  not  share, 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care ; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued, 
With  hope  still  baffled  still  to  be  reuew'd ; 
Nor  shadowy  honor,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sat  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 
In  silence  gazed,  or  whisper'd  mutual  fear ; 
And  they  me  wiser,  friendlier  few  confess'd 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  his  air  express'd. 

VIII. 
*Twa8  strange— in  youth  all  action  and  all  life, 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife  ; 
Woman — ^the  field — ^the  ocean — all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried — ^he  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  wo, 
No  tame,  trite  medium  ;  for  his  feelings  souj^t 
In  that  intensenees  an  escape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  his  heart  in  scorn  had  gazed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  hath  raised ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme. 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildneas  of  that  dream  ? 


genius  which,  searching  the  springs  of  passion  and  of  feel- 
mg  in  their  innermost  recesses,  knew  how  to  combine  their 
operations,  so  that  the  interest  was  eternally  varying,  and 
never  abated,  although  the  most  important  personage  of  the 
drama  retained  the  same  lineaments.    It  will  one  day  be 
considered  as  not  the  least  remarkable  literary  phenomenon 
of  this  age,  that  during  a  period  of  four  years,  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  distinguished  poetical  talent  of 
which  we  may  be  pennitted  to  boast,  a  smgle  author— and 
he  managinj;  his  pen  with  the  careless  and  negligent  case 
of  a  man  of  quahty,  and  choosing  for  his  theme  subjects  so  | 
very  similar,  and  personages  beanng  so  close  a  resemblance   ' 
to  each  other,— did,  in  despite  of  tliese  circumstances,  of  , 
the  unamiable  attributes  witu  which  he  usually  invested  his   | 
heroes,  and  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  the  public,  main- 
tain the  ascendency  in  their  favor,  which  he  had  acquired   I 
by  his  first  matured  production.    So,  however,  it  indisputa-   ' 
bly  has  been.— Sia  Waltxk  Scott.] 

•  [This  description  of  Lara,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
returned  from  distant  travels,  and  reassuming  his  station 
in  the  society  of  his  own  country,  has  strong  points  of  rc> 
semblance  to  the  part  which  tne  author  himself  seemed 
occasionally  to  bear  amid  the  scenes  where  the  great  mingle 
with  the  fair.— Sir  Walter  Scott.] 
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Alas !  he  told  not — ^but  he  did  awake 

To  cune  the  withered  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  yolome  heretofore  was  Man, 

With  eye  more  curions  he  appear'd  to  scan, 
!   And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day, 

From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 
;  And  then,  his  rarely  call'd  attendants  said, 
j  Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  hurried 

tread 
'  O'er  tlie  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frowned 

In  rude  but  antique  portraiture  around : 

They   heard,   but   whi8per*d — **  that    must   not   be 
known — 

The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 

Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
;  They  scarce  knew  what,  but  more  than  should  have 

been. 
!  Why  gazed  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 
'  Which  hands  profane  had  gathered  from  the  dead. 

That  still  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 

As  if  to  startle  all  save  him  away  ? 

Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest  ? 

Why  heard  no  music,  and  received  no  guest? 
i   All  was  not  well,  they  deem'd — but  where  the  wrong? 

Some  knew  perchance — but  'twere  a  tale  too  long ; 

And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise. 

To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise ; 

But  if  they  would — they  could" — around  the  board. 

Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X. 

!   It  was  the  night — and  Lara's  glassy  stream 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam ; 
So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 
Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  hirh 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  me  sky : 
Its  banks  are  fringed  witli  many  a  goodly  tree,     ' 
And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 
Such  in  her  chaplct  infant  Dian  wove, 
And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love. 
These  deck  the  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 
In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 
All  was  so  still,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there ; 
Secure  that  naught  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 
It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 
So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood. 
But  tum'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate ; 
i   Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate : 
I   Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 
'   Of  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blaze. 

Of  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now — 
!   No — no— the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
I   Unfolt — unsparing — but  a  night  like  this, 
A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XL 

*   He  tum'd  within  his  solitary  hall. 
And  his  high  shadow  shot  along  the  wall : 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
,   Save  vague  tradition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
I  That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults ; 
'   And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page, 
I   That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age ; 


Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
And  Ues  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone 
Through  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone. 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O'er  Gothic  wmdows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer. 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 
Like  life,  but  not  like  mortal  hfe,  to  view ; 
His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom. 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  ^aken  plume, 
Glanced  like  a  qiectre's  attributes,  and  guve 
His  aspect  all  that  terror  gives  the  grave. 

XIL 
*Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber ;  the  lone  light 
Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night 
Hark !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
A  sound — a  voice — a  shriek — a  fearful  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence— did  they  hear 
That  fhintic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave, 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  .faeir  aid  to  save ; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  n  their  hands. 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIIL 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid. 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd, 

Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 

Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear ; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather'd  brow ; 

Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay. 

There  lived  upon  his  lip  the  wish  to  slay  ; 

Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride ; 

His  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look. 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose. 

And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him — bear  him ; — hush !  he  breathes,  he 

speaks. 
The  swarthy  blush  recolors  in  his  cheeks. 
His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 
Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly  quivering  limb 
Recalls  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 
In  terms  that  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue ; 
Distinct  but  strange,  enough  they  understand 
To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 
And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 
That  hears  him  not— alas !  that  cannot  hear ! 

XIV. 
His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  cheek  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow. 
Nor  he  interpret, — yet  with  leas  surprise 
Than  those  oroimd  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes, 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside. 
And  in  that  tongue  which  scera'd  his  own  replied, 
And  Lara  heeds  tliose  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream — 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  wo. 

XV. 

Wliate'er  hb  phrensy  dream'd  or  eye  beheld, 

If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd,  ; 


Canto  i. 


LARA. 
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Rwts  at  his  heart:  the  cuatomM  morning  eame, 
And  breathed  new  vigor  in  his  shaken  frame ; 
And  solace  soogfat  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 
And  soon  the  same  in  morement  and  in  speech 
As  heretofore  he  fill*d  the  passing  hours, — 
Nor  lees  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  foreheaid  lowers, 
Than  these  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night. 
Appeared  lees  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight, 
He  to  his  mairelling  vassals  showM  it  not. 
Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot 
In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonished  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall ; 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door. 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees. 
The  flapping  bat,  the  night-song  of  the  breeze ; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals. 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  gray  walls. 


XVL 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravell'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 
His  vassab  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 
Had  memory  vauish'd  then  with  sense  restored  7 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray'd  a  feeling  that  reoall'd  to  these 
That  fever'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents ;  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber  7  his  the  oppressed,  o'erlabor'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  beat,  the  look  that  made  them  start  7 
Could  he  who  thus  had  suflered  so  forget, 
Wlien  such  as  saw  that  suflering  shudder  yet? 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix'd  . 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  efiect,  but  not  the  cause? 
Not  so  in  him  ;  his  breast  had  buried  both. 
Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told ; 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 


XVII. 

In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appeared 

Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd ; 

Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 

In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  jforgot : 

His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate — 

They  graess'd — they  gazed — they  fain  would  know  his 

fate. 
What  had  he  been?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
Who  walk*d  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  7  yet  some  would  say. 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay ; 
But  own'd  that  smile,  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  withered  to  a  sneer ; 
Thni  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  by, 
None  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye : 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard. 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  hard. 
But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem'd  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride. 
And  steerd  itself,  as  sconiing  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half-withheld  esteem ; 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 
Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest ; 
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In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  havmg  loved  too  well. 


XVIIL 

There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all : 

As  if  the  worst  had  fallen  which  could  befall. 

He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  world. 

An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurVd ; 

A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 

By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped , 

But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 

His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret : 

With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earUi 

Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 

His  eariy  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth. 

And  troubled  manhood  followed  baffled  youth ; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  misspent. 

And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour'd  their  wrath 

In  hurried  desolation  o*er  his  path, 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  his  stormy  life ; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blaipe. 

He  call'd  on  Nature's  self  to  ^are  the  shame. 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshy  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm  ; 

Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill. 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  Uie  acts  of  will : 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good. 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  oug^t. 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 

That  sway'd  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside ; 

And  this  same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time, 

Mislead  liis  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath. 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe, 

And  longed  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  from  aU  who  shared  his  mortal  state  ; 

His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  in  regions  of  her  own : 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below. 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 

Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow'd, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd ! 

'Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd, 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd. 

Nor  outraged  Reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start ; 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart. 

And  rarely  wander'd  in  his  speech,  or  drew 

His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  oflend  the  view. 


XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien, 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen. 
He  had  (if  'twere  not  nature's  boou)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart : 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate— nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain, 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  again : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remero^r*d  well, 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew,  nor  how,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind  ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd,  in  liking,  or  in  hate. 
If  greeted  once ;  however  brief  the  date 
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That  friendship,  pity,  or  ayenioii  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
You  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  but  found. 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  woMd ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  from  the  oreast 
He  forced  an  all  unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net. 
His  spirit  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget ! 


XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames, 
And  aught  that  wealth  or  lofty  lineage  claims, 
Appoar — a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otho*s  haU  came  Lara  with  the  rest 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hall, 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 
Links  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  bauds 
That  mingle  there  in  well-according  bands ; 
It  is  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 
And  Youth  forget  such  hour  was  passed  on  earth, 
So  springs  the  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  ! 


XXL 

And  Lara  gazed  on  these,  sedately  glad, 

His  brow  l^lied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad  ; 

And  hb  glance  followed  fast  each  fluttering  fair, 

Whose  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 

He  lean'd  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 

With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye, 

Nor  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fix'd  on  his — 

III  brook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this  : 

At  length  he  caught  it — 'tis  a  face  unknown. 

But  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone ; 

Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien, 

Who  still  till  now  had  gazed  on  him  unseen : 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gaze 

Of  keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amaze  ; 

On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 

As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 

Along  the  stranger's  aspect,  fix*d  and  stem, 

Flash'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn. 


XXIL 

"  'Tis  he !"  tlie  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echo'd  fast  and  far  tlie  whisper'd  word. 
"  'Tis  he !"— "  'Tis  who?"  they  question  far  and  near. 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look: 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  strauger  gazed ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaimM,  with  haughty  sneer, 
"  'Tis  he  !— how  came  he  tlience  ? — ^what  doth  he 
hero?" 


XXIIL 

It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 

Such  questions,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high  ; 

With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold. 

More  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 

He  turn'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 

"  My  name  is  Lara !— when  thine  own  is  known, 


Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight 
'Tib  Lara  I — further  wouldst  thou  mariL  or  aak  ? 
I  shnn  no  question,  and  I  wear  no  mask." 

"  Thou  shunn'st  no  question !  Ponder — is  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shun? 
And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  7     Gaze  again  ! 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 
Oh  !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget" 
With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 
Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 
And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away  ; 
But  the  stem  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
"  A  word  I — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  hero 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer  ; 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  loni. 
If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word — 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down 
Distmsts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  7  whose  deeds ** 

"  Whatever  I  be, 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee, 
I  list  no  further ;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  weU. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest. 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  expreaa'd.'* 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed — 
"  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  aught  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know. 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgmeut,  speak  the  rest ; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown. 
Though,  like  Count  Lara,  now  retum'd  aJone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown ; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth. 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie. 
Nor  au^t  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny." 


"  To-morrow  be  it,"  Ezzelin  replied, 

"  And  here  our  several  worth  and  troth  be  tried : 

I  gage  my  Ufe,  my  falchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  bless'd  !*• 

What  answers  Lara  7  to  its  centre  shrunk 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk ; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall ; 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appear'd  to  stray 

In  far  forgetfulness  away — away — 

Alas  !  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 

Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 

"  To-morrow ! — ay,  to-morrow !"  further  word 
Tlian  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard  ; 
Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke  ; 
From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke  ; 
Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  Uiat  low  tone. 
Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unkiioii 
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He  seized  his  cloak — his  head  he  slightly  bow*d, 
And  passing  Ezzelin,  he  left  the  crowd ; 
And,  OS  he  passed  hhn,  smiling  met  the  frown 
I  With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him  down : 
I   It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 
'   That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide ; 
But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 
Of  all  that  he  would  do  or  could  endure. 
•   Could  this  mean  peace  7  the  calmness  of  the  good  7 
I   Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  7 
Alas !  too  like  in  confidence  are  each, 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 
From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern 
Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn. 


XXV 
,   And  Lara  calPd  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 
'  Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
>   His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 
!  Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star ; 

For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  ne  sprung, 
-   In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young; 
I  Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
'  Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command  ; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come. 
When  Lara's  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  his  ear. 
Friends',  kindred's,  parents',  wonted  voice  recall, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  one — 4us  friend,  his  all : 
For  htm  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide ; 
;   What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side  7 


XXVI. 

Liight  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  had  not  mair'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  mw, 

I   Tlie    cheek   where   oft   the  unbidden   blush   shone 
through ; 
Tet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 
All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow  ; 
Bat  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 
That  for  a  burning  moment  fever'd  there ; 
And  the  wild  sparele  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 
From  high,  and  lighten'd  with  electric  thought, 
Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes'  fringe 
Had  temper'd  with  a  melancholy  Unge ; 
Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 
Or,  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 
And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age. 
The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page  ; 
For  hoan  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 
And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none  ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book  ; 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook : 

.   He  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 
From  an  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 
To  know  no  brotheriiood,  and  take  from  earth 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon — onr  birth. 


XXVIL 
If  aoght  he  loved,  'twas  Lara ;  but  was  shown 
Hii  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 


In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  gness'd 

Each  wish,  fulfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep,  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid ; 

His  zeal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands. 

In  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 

As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 

That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin'd  him  by  his  lord, 

To  hold  the  stimip,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or,  if  he  will'd  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore  ; 

But  ne'er  to  miugle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain. 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew : 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem. 

Could  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  ho  seem'd,  and  better  days. 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gaze, 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays ; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast. 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  gness'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumor  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore  ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  ni^, 

That  name  repeated  loud  witliout  reply. 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again. 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then ; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 


XXVIIL 

He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 

And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 

And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 

Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold. 

Their  marvel  how  the  high -bom  Lara  bore 

Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 

The  color  of  young  KaleS  went  and  came. 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame  ; 

And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 

The  sickening  icinees  of  that  cold  dew. 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 

With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinka 

Yes — ^there  be  things  which  we  must  dream  and  dare, 

And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware  : 

Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 

To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonize  his  brow. 

He  gazed  on  Ezzelin  till  Lara  cast 

That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  pass'd : 

When  KaletTsaw  that  smile  his  visage  fell, 

As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well ; 

His  memory  read  in  sucn  a  meaning  more 

Than  Lara  s  aspect  unto  others  wore : 

Forward  he  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  gone, 

And  all  withm  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone ; 

Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien, 

All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene. 

That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porch 

No  moie  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch, 

Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  IxMoms  seem 

To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream, 
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Sach  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 
Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 
And  they  are  frone — ^but  Ezzelin  is  there, 
With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air; 
But  long  remained  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 
He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest; 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest, 

Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  must  creep 

Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 

And  man,  o'erlabor'd  with  his  being's  strife, 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulnoss  of  life : 

There  lie  love's  feverish  hope,  and  cunning's  guile, 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  luU'd  ambitiou's  wUe ; 

O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pmious  wave. 

And  quench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 

What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home. 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Glud  for  a  while  to  heave  unconscious  breath. 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least 


LARA. 


OAlfTO  THE  8K00ND.' 


Night  wanes — the  vapon  round  the  mountains  curl'd 
Melt  into  mom,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  hun  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
Ttie  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendor  in  the  beam, 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  !  behold  her  glon^  Rhine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  "  They  are  thine !" 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladden'd  eye  may  see  ; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  an*  not  for  thee  : 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  wUl  yield  a  "tingle  tear ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gatlier  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall. 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

II. 

'Tis  mom — 'tis  noon — assembled  in  the  hall. 
The  gather'd  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call ; 
'Tis  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 
The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 


1  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  taken  a  whimsical  pleasure 
,  in  disappointing,  by  his  second  Canto,  most  of  the  expecta- 
;  tions  which  he  had  excited  by  the  first.  For,  without  the 
.  resuscitation  of  Sir  Ezzelin,  Lara's  mvstcrlous  vision  in  his 
(  antique  hall  becomes  a  mere  useJess  piece  of  lumber,  inap- 

§hcable  to  any  intelligible  purpose.    The  character  of  Me- 
ora,  whom  we  had  been  satisfied  to  behold  very  contented- 
I  ly  domesticated  in  the  Pirate's  Island,  without  Inquiring 


When  Ezzelin  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 

His  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given. 

To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 

Why  comes  he  not?    Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 

Methinks  the  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

HL 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there. 
With  self-confiding,  coldly  patient  air ; 
Why  comes  not  Ezzelin?    The  hour  is  past. 
And  murmurs  rise,  and  Otho's  brow  's  o'ercast 
"  I  know  my  friend  !  his  faith  I  cannot  fear, 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  hero  ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  ktands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands ; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honor  gain'd. 
Nor  had  Sir  Ezzelin  h»  host  disdam'd. 
But  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay. 
And  urged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day  ; 
The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again. 
Or  will  myself  r^eem  his  knighthood's  stain." 

He  ceased — and  Lara  answer'd,  "  I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear 

To  tales  of  evil  fh)m  a  stranger's  tongue. 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung. 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad. 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not^ut  me  it  seems  ho  knew 

In  lands  where— but  I  must  not  trifle  too . 

Produce  this  babbler — or  redeem  the  pledge  ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge." 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 
His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 
"  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best. 
And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest" 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom. 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke 

Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke  ; 

Wim  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare. 

Did  Lara  too  hw  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed. 

For  Otho's  phrensy  would  not  be  opposed  ; 

And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash. 
Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash  : 
He  bled,  and  fell ;  but  not  with  deadly  wound, 
Stretch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 
**  Demand  thy  life  .'"     He  answer'd  not :  and  then 
From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  agam. 
For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 
Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 
And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 
Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow  ; 


whence  or  why  she  had  emigrated  thither,  is,  by  meanf  of 
some  mysterious  relation  between  her  and  Sir  Ezzelin,  in- 
volved m  very  disagreeable  ambiguity  ;— and,  further,  the 
high-minded  and  generous  Conrad,  who  ha<l  preferred  ieath 
and  torture  to  life  and  liberty,  if  purchased  by  a  nightly 
murder,  is  degraded  into  a  vile  and  cowardly  assassin  ~ 
GsoROE  Ellis.] 
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TheD  all  was  rteni  ooUoetadneas  and  art. 
Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart ; 
So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd, 
I   That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld, 
He  almost  tam*d  the  thirsty  point  on  those, 
Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 
Bat  to  a  momeut*s  thought  that  puipose  bent ; 
Yet  look*d  he  on  him  smi  with  eye  intent, 
As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 
That  left  a  foe,  however  overthrown,  with  life ; 
As  if  to  search  how  far  the  wound  he  gave 
Had  sent  its  rictim  onward  to  his  grave. 


They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighboring  hall. 
And  he,  incensed,  and  heedless  of  them  all, 
Tuti  jause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray. 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away ; 
He  bacVd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took. 
Nor  cast  on  Otho*s  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 

But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night. 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light 
Where  was  thb  Ezzelin  7  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent 
I   He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mom, 
I   In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
,   He  could  not  miss  it :  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
I    But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nai^t 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sou^t 
,    A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 
His  host  alarmM,  his  murmuring  squires  distreas'd : 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path, 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers*  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail. 
When  agonized  hands  that  cease  to  guard, 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 
And  strange  suspicion,  whispering  Lara's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  o*er  his  blacken'd  fame ; 
Tlien  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appeared, 
I    Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd 
I    Agam  its  wonted  wondering  *<)  renew, 
i-  And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 
I 

VII. 
Days  roll  along,  and  Otho*s  woonds  are  heal*d, 
Bat  not  his  prS^ ;  and  hate  no  more  concealed : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  wo, 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Ac^unt  of  Ezzelm  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence?  who  had  made  him  disappear, 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  large  7 
The  general  romor  ignorantly  loud, 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 


The  seeming  fiiendlessnoss  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love ; 
The  sweeping  fierceneas  which  his  soul  betray'd,^ 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  unwarlike  caught  that  art  i 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage ; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmix'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd ; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  mto  all  that's  merciless : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  whic;  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise. 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  08  himself  might  fear,  and  foes  would  form, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 


VIIL 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  maleoontent, 

Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent ; 

That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 

Who  work'd  his  wantonness  in  form  of  law ; 

Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 

Had  made  a  path  for  blood  and  giant  sin. 

That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 

New  havoc,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends ; 

Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord, 

In  word  and  deed  obey'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands, 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands ; 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 

Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 

And  now,  diverted  by  his  milder  sway, 

AU  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away. 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 

But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 

They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 

Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst, 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood, 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude : 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 

Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate  ; 

For   thence    the  wretched    ne'er    nnsoothed   with 

drew, 
For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 
Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high. 
The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 
Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 
And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark   that,  day  by 

day, 
Some  new  retainers  gathered  to  his  sway ; 
But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost, 
He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 
Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 
Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  head ; 
Whatever  his  view,  his  favor  more  obtains 
With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 
If  this  were  policy,  so  far  'twas  sound, 
The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found ; 
From  him  by  sterner  chiefis  to  exile  dnven 
They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  'twas  given. 
By  him  no  peasant  moum'd  his  rifled  cot. 
And  scarce  tho  Serf  coukl  murmur  o'er  his  lot ; 
With  him  old  avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 
With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor ; 
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Canto  ii. 


Youth  pTMent  cheer  &nd  promised  recompense 

D^tain'd,  till  aH  too  late  to  part  from  thence ; 

To  hate  he  offered,  with  the  comiugr  change, 

The  deep  rerenrion  of  delay'd  revenge ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match, 

The  well-won  charms  succew  was  sure  to  siitch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  waits  but  to  proclaim 

That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sou^t : 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 

Beqfirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fn*Rh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven. 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

Til  at  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil -bound  slaves 

Who  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves ! 

Such  is  their  cry— some  watchword  for  the  fight 

Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right: 

Religion — freedom — ^vengeance — what  you  will, 

A  word's  euough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill ; 

Somf  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  qiread 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 


IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefe  had  gain'd 
Sucii  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reigird  ; 
Now  was  the  hour  for  faction's  rebel  growth, 
The  Serfs  coutemn'd  the  one,  and  hated  both : 
Tiiey  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 
One  to  their  cause  inseparably  bound  ; 
By  circumstance  compelPd  to  plunge  again, 
In  self-defence,  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cut  oflf  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Whom  birth  and  nature  mecmt  not  for  his  foes, 
Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accursed, 
Prepared  to  meet,  but  not  alone,  the  worst : 
Some  reason  urged,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 
Inquiry  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 
By  mingling  witli  his  own  the  cause  of  ally 
E'en  if  he  faird,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall. 
The  sullen  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept. 
The  storm  tliat  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept 
Roused  by  events  that  seem'd  foredoomed  to  urge 
jJUl  gloomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 
wfam  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 
Aud  is  again ;  he  only  changed  the  scene. 
L^ht  care  had  he  for  life,  aud  less  for  fame. 
But  not  lees  fitted  for  the  desperate  game : 
He  deem'd  himself  mark*d  out  for  others'  hate. 
And  mock'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 
What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 
Ho  had  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair. 
But  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there : 
Inured  to  hunters,  he  was  found  at  bay ; 
And  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey. 
Stem,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
Henceforth  a  calm  spectator  of  life's  scene ; 
But  dragged  agam  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequsd  to  the  feud ; 
In  voice — mien — gesture— savage  nature  spoks, 
And  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 


What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife. 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life? 
Tne  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield? 


The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  7 

In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all ; 

Save  that  distempered  passions  lent  their  force 

In  bitterness  that  banbh'd  all  remorse. 

None  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vain. 

The  captive  died  upon  the  battle-slam : 

In  either  cause,  pne  rage  alone  possessed 

The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 

And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 

Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remained  to  slay. 

It  was  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 

And  Desolation  reap'd  the  famish'd  land ; 

The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread. 

And  Carnage  smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 


XL 

Fresh  with  the  nerve  the  new-bom  impulse  strung. 

Hie  first  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung : 

But  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all ; 

They  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call : 

In  blind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press. 

And  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 

The  lust  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate. 

Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate : 

In  vain  he  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do. 

To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 

In  vaui  their  stubbom  ardor  he  would  tame. 

The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 

The  wary  foe  alone  hath  tura'd  their  mood. 

And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood : 

The  feign'd  retreat,  the  niffhtly  ambuscade, 

l^e  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd. 

The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 

The  tenth  i-H  rest  beneath  tlie  humid  aky. 

The  stubboiu  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art. 

And  palls  tlie  patience  of  his  baffled  heart. 

Of  these  tliey  had  not  deem'd :  the  battle-day 

They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may  ; 

But  more  prefen^d  the  fury  of  the  strife. 

And  present  death,  to  hourly  suffering  life : 

And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 

His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array ; 

Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent. 

And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent : 

But  few  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand. 

And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 

Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain'd 

To  mourn  the  diiscipline  they  late  disdain'd. 

One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far. 

And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war ; 

And  bear  within  them  to  the  neighboring  state 

An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate : 

Hard  is  the  task  their  father-land  to  quit, 

But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit 


XIL 

It  is  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  fl^fat : 
Already  they  percehre  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank? 
Away !  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly ! — What  glitters  in  the  rear? 
'TIS  Otho's  banner — the  pursueres  spear ! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height  ? 
Alas !  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  flight : 
Cut  off*  from  hope,  and  compassed  in  the  toil, 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil ! 


Canto  n. 


LARA. 
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XIIL 


A  moment's  panae-  -'tis  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  7 
It  matters  little — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  their  border-stream  their  march  oppose. 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line, 
However  link'd  to  baffle  such  design. 
*'  The  charge  be  ours !  to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt." 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed : 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death ! 

XIV. 

His  blade  is  bared« — in  him  there  is  an  air 

As  deep,  bat  far  too  tranquil  for  despair ; 

A  something  of  indiflfereuce  more  than  then 

Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 

He  tum'd  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near. 

And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 

Perchance  'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 

Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 

Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  express'd 

The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 

This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his: 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  tliis  ; 

His  Up  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 

His  eye  alone  proclaim'd,  '*  We  will  not  part ! 

Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee. 

Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee !" 

The  word  hath  peas'd  his  lips,  and  onward  driven, 
Poure  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven ; 
Well  has  each  steed  obeyed  the  armed  heel. 
And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 
Outuumber'd,  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 
Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes ; 
And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 
MThich  runs  all  ndly  till  the  morning  beam. 


XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  a^^ar'd  to  press,  or  friend  to  fall, 
I  Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel. 
Inspiring  hope  himself  had  ceased  to  feet 
None  Aed,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain  ; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  foe 
Recoil  before  their  leader's  look  and  blow : 
Now  girt  with  numbeis,  now  almost  alone, 
He  foUs  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own  ; 
Himself  he  spared  notr— once  they  seem'd  to  fly — 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high. 
And  diook — Why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest? 
The  shaft  is  q>ed — the  airow's  in  his  breast ! 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  pride. 
The  word  of  trhmiph  fainted  £rom  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung ! 
Bat  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains, 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  rems ; 
I  These  Kaled  snatches :  dizzy  with  the  Mow, 
'  And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
I  Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
i  BeguOes  his  chai^r  £rom  the  combat's  rage : 

Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again ; 
'  Too  mix'd  the  slayen  now  to  heed  the  slain ! 


XVI 


Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmleas  head ; 
The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth  ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remaiu'd, 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  He, 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die  ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  m  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldier's  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop — ^the  last — ^to  cool  it  for  the  grave  ; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  cflR>rt  swept. 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  tuif  have  crept ; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste, 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste : 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partaker- 
Why  pause  ?     No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake— 
It  is  unqnench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not ; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  foryrot ! 


XVIL 

Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 

Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  guide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  stanch  the  tides  that  rush. 

With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 

He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  puin. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  daric  page, 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees. 

Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees  ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 

Hekl  all  the  Ught  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 


XVIIL 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field, 
Their  triumph  naught  tiU  Lara  too  should  yield ; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  cahn  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hato : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state ;  he  answeis  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled : — each  remaining  word 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
I  His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
I  To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  climg. 
I  They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
I  To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone  ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
While  gazed  the  rest  m  dumb  amazement  round : 
,  They  seem'd  even  then — that  twam — unto  the  last 
'  To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  dariuieas  nono  beside  should  penetrate. 
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Their  words  though  faint  were  many — ^from  the  tone 
Tlieir  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deemed  young  Kaled's 

death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath, 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara^o  •  ^ice,  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near: 

j   But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess, 

I   So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 

I   Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  hie  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once,  as  Kaled's  answering  accents  ceased, 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East : 

1  Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  hirii 
Roll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  rooirofw  caught  his  eye. 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember*d  scene. 
That  raised  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been. 
Scarce  Kaled  seem'd  to  know,  but  tum'd  away. 
As  if  his  heart  abhorr'd  that  coming  day, 
And  shrunk  his  glance  before  that  morning  light. 
To  look^on  Lanrs  brow — where  all  grew  night 
Yet  sense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  its  loss; 
For  when  one  near  display'd  the  absolving  cross, 
And  proffer'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  bead. 
Of  which  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 
He  look'd  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane. 
And  smiled— Heaven  pardon  !  if  'twere  with  disdain : 
And  Kaled,  though  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
From  Lara's  face  his  fix'd  despairing  view, 
With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift. 
Flung  back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  gift. 
As  if  such  but  disturb'd  the  expiring  man. 
Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began. 
That  life  of  Immortality,  secure 
To  none,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 

XX. 

But  gasping  heaved  the  breatli  that  Lara,  drew. 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew ; 
His  limbs  eftretch'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o'er 
The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

tipreas'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
lieats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vam. 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
"  It  beats !" — Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone^ 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXI. 

He  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 

The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay  ; 

And  those  around  have  roused  him  from  hts  trance. 

But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 


I  [The  death  of  Lara  is,  by  far,  the  finest  passage  in  the 
poem,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  else  which  the  author 
ever  wrote.  The  physical  horror  of  the  event,  though  de- 
scribed with  a  temblc  force  and  fidelity,  is  both  relieved 
and  enhanced  by  the  beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy 
and  affection  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  whole  sequel 
of  the  poem  is  written  with  equal  vigor  and  feeling,  and  may 
b«!  put  in  competition  with  any  thing  that  poetry  has  pro- 
duced, in  point  either  of  pathos  or  energy. —Jeffrey.] 

«  The  event  in  this  section  was  suggested  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death,  or  rather  burial,  of  the  duke  of  Gandia. 
The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Burchard,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows ;— "  On  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  the  Cardinal  of  Valenza  and  the  Duke 
Of  Gandia,  sons  of  the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother, 


And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more. 
He  saw  the  head  his  breast  woidd  still  sustain. 
Roll  down  Uke  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd  and  fell, 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well. 
Than  that  he  loved  !     Oh  !  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  rcveal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast. 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess'd ; 
And  life  retum'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ? 


XXIL 

And  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  deep, 

But  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep ; 

Nor  is  his  mortal  slimiber  lees  profoimd. 

Though  priest   nor  bless'd,  nor  marble  deck'd  the 

mound ; 
And  he  was  moum'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief. 
Leas  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past. 
And  vain  e'en  menace— silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?    Curious  fool ! — be  still — 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stem 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  fonn'd  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold. 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  lip  that  coiUd  have  told. 

XXIM. 

They  laid  him  in  the  eartli,  and  on  his  breast. 
Besides  the  woimd  that  sent  his  soiU  to  rest, 
They  foimd  the  scattered  dints  of  many  a  scar. 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war ; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  his  simimer  yeare  of  life. 
It  seems  they  vanish'd  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spilt. 
And  Ezzelin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Retum'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  last 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale) 
A  Serf  that  croes'd  the  intervening  vale,' 


Vanozza,  near  the  church  of  .S.  Pietro  ad  mncula ;  several 
other  persons  being  present  at  tlie  entertainment.  A  late 
hour  approaching,  and  the  cardinal  having  reminded  his 
brother  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace, 
they  mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  tew  at- 
tendants, and  proceeded  together  as  fisr  as  the  palace  of 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforxa,  when  the  duke  informed  the  car- 
dinal that,  before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to  pay  a  visit 
of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all  his  attendants,  ex- 
cepting his  $taflUro„  or  footman,  and  a  person  in  a  mask, 
who  had  paid  nim  a  visit  whilst  at  supper,  and  who,  during 
the  space  of  a  month  or  thereabouts,  previous  to  this  time, 
had  called  upon  him  almost  daily,  at  the  apostoUc  palace, 
he  took  this  person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded 
to  the  sUeet  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  servant, 
directing  him  to  remain  there  until  a  certain  hour ;  when, 
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When  Cyndiia'B  light  almost  gave  way  to  moni) 
And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn ; 
A  Serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  &e  wood, 
And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's  food, 
Passed  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 
Of  Otho*8  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domam: 
He  heard  a  tramp — a  horse  and  horseman  broke 
From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 
Wrapped  round  some  burden  at  his  saddle>bow, 
Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 
Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 
And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime. 
Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course. 
Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse, 
And  lifting  thence  the  burden  which  he  bore, 
Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore. 
Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  tum'd,  and  seem'd  to 

watch, 
And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 
And  follow  with  his  step  ue  stream  that  ilow'd. 
As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  showed : 
At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scatter'd  heaps  of  stone ; 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather'd  there, 
And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 
Meantime  the  Serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 
Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 
He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast. 
And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest ; 
But  ere  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 
A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk : 
It  rose  again,  but  indistinct  to  view. 
And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue. 
Then  deeply  disappear'd :  the  horseman  gazed 
Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised ; 
Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed. 
And  instant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 
His  face  was  mask'd — the  features  of  the  dead, 
If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread  ; 
But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore. 


if  he  did  not  retom,  be  might  repair  to  the  palace.  The 
duke  then  seated  the  person  in  the  masK  behind  him,  and 
rode,  I  know  not  whitlier ;  but  in  that  night  he  was  assassi- 
nated, and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having 
been  dismissed,  was  also  assaulted  and  mortally  wounded ; 
and  although  he  was  attended  with  great  care,  yet  such  was 
his  situation,  that  he  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of 
what  bad  t>efallen  his  master.  In  the  morning,  the  duke 
not  having  returned  t«  the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be 
ilarroed :  anc  ^ne  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  Uie  even- 
ing excursion  of  nis  sons^  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance.  This  gave  the  pope  no  small  anxiety ; 
but  he  conjectured  that  tlie  duke  had  been  attracted  by 
some  courtesan  to  pass  the  night  with  her.  and,  not  choosing 
to  quit  the  house  in  open  day,  had  waited  till  the  following 
evening  to  return  home.  When,  however,  the  evening 
arrived,  and  he  found  himself  disappointed  m  his  expecta- 
tions, he  became  deeply  afflicted,  and  began  to  make  inquiries 
from  different  persons,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend  him  for 
that  purpose.  Amongst  these  was  a  man  named  Giorgio 
Sehiavoni,  who,  having  discharged  some  timber  from  a  bark 
in  the  river,  had  remaued  on  board  the  vessel  to  watch  it ; 
aod  being  interrogated  whether  he  had  seen  any  one  thrown 
into  the  river  on  the  night  preceding,  he  replied,  that  he 
saw  two  men  on  foot,  who  came  down  the  street,  and  looked 
diligently  about,  to  observe  whether  any  person  was  pass- 
ing. That  seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time 
afierwards  two  others  came,  aiul  looked  around  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former :  no  person  still  appearing,  they  gave 
a  sign  to  their  companions,  when  a  man  came,  mounted  on 
a  white  horse,  having  behind  him  a  dead  body,  the  head  and 
anns  of  which  hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  horse ;  the  two  persons  on  foot  supporting  the 
body,  to  prevent  its  falling.  They  thus  proceeded  towards 
that  part  where  the  filth  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged 
into  the  river,  and  turning  the  horse,  with  his  tail  towiuds 
the  water,  the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms 
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Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore. 
And  such  'tis  known  Sir  Ezzelin  had  worn 
Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  mom. 
If  thus  he  perished.  Heaven  receive  his  soul ! 
His  uudiscover'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  ''ell 

XXV 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone. 

Alike  without  their  monumental  stone ! 

The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been  ; 

Grief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud ; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  that  he  was  not, 

Her  eye  sliot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelplees  ire ; 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 

She  talk'd  all  idly  nnto  shapes  of  air. 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints. 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints: 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 

Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ; 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair. 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there, 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground. 

As  if  she  stauch'd  anew  some  phantom's  woimd 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply  ; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 

From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root. 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meager  hand. 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand-— 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  loved ; 

Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  deariy  proved.* 


and  feet,  and  with  all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river. 
The  person  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thrown  it 
in;  to  wliich  they  replied  Signor^  si  (yes.  Sir.)  He  then 
looked  towards  the  nver.  and  seeing  a  mantle  floating  on 
the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that  appeved  black,  to 
which  they  answered,  it  was  a  mantle ;  and  one  of  them 
threw  stones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  sunk.  The 
attendants  of  the  pontiflfthen  mquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he 
had  not  revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the  city ;  to  wnich 
he  replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  without  any 
inquiry  being  made  respecting  them ;  and  that  he  had  not, 
therefore,  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.  The 
fishermen  and  seamen  were  then  collected,  and  ordered  to 
search  the  river,  where,  on  the  following  evening,  they 
found  the  body  of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire,  and  thirty 
ducats  in  his  purse.  He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one 
of  which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and 
limbs.  No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  of  the  death  of 
his  son,  and  that  he  had  been  thrown,  like  filth,  into  the 
river,  than,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
chamber,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  Cardinal  of  Segovia,  and 
other  attendants  on  the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  and  aftei 
many  hotu^  spent  in  persuasions  and  exhortations  prevailed 
upon  him  to  admit  them.  From  the  evening  of  ^  ednesday 
till  the  following  Saturday  the  pope  took  no  food ;  nor  did  he 
sleep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the  en- 
suing day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to 
consider  the  injurv  which  his  own  health  might  sustain,  by 
the  further  indulgence  of  his  grief."— Rmcoc'*  Leo  the  Ttnih, 
vol.  i.  p.  265. 

» [Lara,  though  it  has  many  good  passages,  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  melancholy  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  sequels, 
from  the  continuation  of  the  iEneid,  by  one  of  the  famous 
Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  down  to  "  Polly,  a  se- 
quel to  the  Beggar's  Opera,"  that "  more  last  words"  may 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

*'The  grand  army  of  the  Tiirics,  (in  1715,)  under 
the  Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country,'  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 
Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  sercral  storms.  The 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  seeing  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  against  so  mighty  a  force, 
thought  it  fit  to  beat  a  parley :  but  while  they  were 
treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazines  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  tliey  had  six  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six 
or  seven  hundred  men  were  killed ;  which  so  enraged 
the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any  capitula- 

generally  be  spared,  without  any  great  detriment  to  the 
world.—BisHOP  Hkbbr. 

Lara  has  some  charms  which  the  Corsair  has  not.  It  is 
more  domestic ;  it  calls  forth  more  sympathies  with  pohsh- 
ed  society ;  it  is  more  intellectual,  but  much  less  passionate, 
less  vigorous,  and  less  brilliant ;  it  is  sometimes  even  lan> 
guid,— at  any  rate,  it  is  more  diffuse.— Sir  E.  Brtdoes. 

Lara,  obviously  the  sequel  of  "  The  Corsair,V  maintains 
in  general  the  same  tone  of  deep  interest  and  lofty  feel- 
ing ;— though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the  scene 
deprives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweetness  by  which  its  terrors 
are  there  redeemed,  and  makes  the  hero,  on  the  whole,  less 
captivating.  The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rather  too 
elaborately  finished.*  and  his  nocturnal  encounter  with  the 
apparition  is  worked  up  too  ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite 
beauty  in  the  sketch  or  the  dark  Page,  and  in  many  of  the 
moral  or  general  reflections  which  are  interspersed  with 
the  narrative.— JsrrRBT.] 

» [The  "  Siege  of  Corinth,"  which  appears,  by  the  original 
MS.,  to  have  been  begun  in  Julvv  1815,  made  its  appearance 
in  January,  1816.  Mr.  Mhrray  naving  enclosed  Lord  Byron 
a  thousand,  guineas  for  the  copyright  of  this  poem,  and  of 
*♦  Parisina."  ne  replied,—"  Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  much  more  than  the  two  poems  can  possibly  be 
worth ;  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most 
welcome  to  them  as  additions  to  the  collected  volumes ;  but 
I  cannot  consent  to  their  separate  publication.  I  do  not 
like  to  risk  any  fame  (whether  merited  or  not)  which  I  hove 
been  favored  with  upon  compositions  which  I  do  not  feel  to 
be  at  afi  equ<:.  .3  my  own  notions  of  what  they  should  be ; 
thouffh  they  may  do  very  well  as  thinj^  without  pretension, 
to  add  to  the  publication  with  the  lighter  pieces.  1  have 
enclosed  your  draft  torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way— 
I  wish  you  would  not  throw  temptation  in  mine.  It  is  not 
from  a  disdain  of  the  universal  idol,  nor  from  a  present  su- 
perfluity of  his  treasures,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to 
worship  him ;  but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield 
to  circumstances.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Aandimftn^  was  a 
favorable  omen  of  the  morale  of  the  piece ;  but  you  must  not 
trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist  would  write  out  any  thing  I 
desired,  in  all  the  ignorance  of  innocence>-I  hope,  how- 
ever,  in  this  instance  with  no  great  peril  to  either.**  The 
copyist  was  Lady  Byron.    Lord  Byron  gave  Mr.  Giflbrd 


*  ["  What  do  the  Reviewers  mean  by '  elaborate  ?*  Lara 
I  wrote  while  undressing,  after  coming  home  from  balls  and 
masquerades,  in  the  year  of  revelry,  1814^'*— Byron  Ltttersp 
18B] 


tion,  but  stormed  the  place  witli  so  much  fury,  that 
they  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison,  with  Sig- 
uier Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword.  The  rest, 
with  Antonio  Bembo,  proveditor  extraordinary,  were 
made  prtsonerB  of  war.** — History  of  the  Turks,  voL 
iiu  p.  151. 
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In  the  year  since  Jesus  died  for  men,^ 
Eighteen  hundred  yean  and  ten, 

earte-bUmehe  to  strike  out  or  alter  any  thing  at  his  pleasure 
in  this  poem,  as  it  was  passing  through  the  press :  and  the 
reader  will  be  amused  with  the  varia  lectiones  which  had 
their  origin  in  this  extraordinary  confidence.  Mr.  Gifford 
drew  his  pen,  it  will  be  seen,  through  at  least  one  of  the 
most  admired  passages.] 

9  Napoli  di  Romania  is  not  now  the  most  considerable 
place  in  the  Morea,  but  Tripolitza,  where  the  Pacha  resides, 
and  maintains  his  government.  Napoli  is  near  Argos.  I 
visited  all  three  in  1810-11 ;  and,  in  the  course  of  journey- 
ing through  the  country  from  my  first  arrival  in  1609, 'I 
crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  times  m  my  way  from  Attica  to 
the  Morea,  over  the  mountains,  or  in  the  other  direction, 
when  passing  from  the  Gulf  of  Athens  to  that  of  Lepanto. 
Both  the  routes  arc  picturesque  and  beautiful,  though  very 
different:  that  by  sea  has  more  sameness :  but  the  voyage 
being  alwajrs  within  sight  of  land,  and  often  very  near  it, 
presents  many  attractive  views  of  the  islands  Salamis, 
^gina,  Poro,  &c.,  and  the  coast  of  the  Continent. 

•  [•*  With  regard  to  the  observations  on  carelessness,  &c.,*» 
wrote  Lord  Byron  to  a  friend, «« I  think,  with  all  humility, 
that  the  gentle  reader  has  considered  a  rather  uncommon, 
and  decidedly  irregular,  versification  for  haste  and  negli- 
gence.  The  measure  is  not  that  of  any  of  the  other  poems, 
which  (I  believe)  were  allowed  to  be  tolerably  correct,  ac- 
cording to  Byshe  and  the  fingers— or  ears— by  which  bards 
write,  and  readers  reckon.  Great  part  of  the  "  Siege'  Is  in 
fl  think)  what  the  learned  call  anapests,  (though  I  am  not 
sure,  being  heinously  forgetful  of  my  metres  and  my 
Gradus,)  and  many  of  the  lines  intentionally  longer  or 
shorter  than  its  rhyming  companion :  and  the  rhyme  also 
occurring  at  greater  or  less  mtervals  of  caprice  or  con- 
venience. I  mean  not  to  say  that  this  is  right  or  good,  but 
merely  that  I  could  have  been  smoother,  had  it  appeared 
to  me  of  advantage ;  and  that  I  was  not  otherw  i^e  without 
being  aware  of  the  deviation,  though  I  now  feel  sorry  for 
it,  as  I  would  undoubtedly  rather  please  than  not.  M  v  wish 
has  been  to  try  at  something  different  from  my  former 
efforts;  as  I  endeavored  to  make  them  differ  from  each 
other.  The  versification  of  the  *  Corsair*  is  not  that  of 
*  Lara  j*  nor  the  ♦  Giaour*  that  of  the '  Bride :» *  ChiUle  Harold* 
"s,  again,  varied  from  these ;  and  I  strove  to  vary  the  last 
somewhat  from  oi/  of  the  others.  Excuse  all  this  nonsense 
and  egotism.  The  fact  is,  that  I  am  rather  trying  to  think 
on  the  subject  of  this  note,  than  really  thinking  on  it.*'— 
Byrom  Letters,  Feb.  1816.] 

*  [On  Christmas-day,  1815,  Lord  Byron,  enclosing  this 
fragment  to  Mr.  Murray,  says,—**  I  send  some  lines,  wriur  n 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  as  an  opening  to  the  '  Siege  of 
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We  were  a  gallant  compuny, 

Riding  o*er  la^,  and  sailing  o*er  sea. 

Oh !  but  we  went  merrily ! 

We  forded  the  river»  and  clomb  the  high  hill, 

Never  our  steeds  for  a  day  stood  still ; 

Whether  we  lay  in  the  cave  or  the  slied. 

Our  sleep  fell  soft  on  the  hardest  bed ; 

Whether  we  conch'd  in  our  rough  capote,' 

On  the  rougher  plauk  of  our  gliding  boat, 

Or  stretch *a  on  the  beach,  or  our  sidles  ^iread 

As  a  pillow  beneath  the  resting  head, 

Yiteh  we  woke  upon  the  morrow : 

All  our  thoughts  and  words  had  scope, 

We  had  heaJtli,  and  we  had  hope, 
Toil  and  travel,  but  no  sorrow. 
We  were  of  all  tongues  and  creeds  ;■« 
Some  were  those  who  counted  beads, 
Some  of  mosque,  and  some  of  church. 

And  some,  or  I  mis-say,  of  neither ; 
Yet  through  the  wide  world  might  ye  search, 

Nor  find  a  mother  crew  nor  bUther. 

Bat  some  are  dead,  and  some  are  gone, 
And  some  are  scatter*d  and  alone, 
And  some  are  rebels  on  the  hills' 

That  lo<^  along  Epirus*  valleys, 

Where  freedom  still  at  moments  ralUef, 
And  pays  in  blood  oppression's  ills; 

And  some  are  in  a  far  countree. 
And  some  all  restlesoly  at  home ; 

But  never  more,  oh !  never,  we 
Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roaoL 

But  those  hardy  days  flew  cheerily, 
And  when  they  now  fall  drearily. 
My  thoughts,  like  swallows,  skim  the  roam. 
And  bear  my  spirit  back  again 


Corinth.*    I  had  foreotten  them,  and  am  not  sure  that  they 
had  not  better  be  left  out  now ;— on  that,  you  and  your 
synod  can  determine.'*—"  They  are  written,'*  says  Moore. 
^  in  the  loosest  form  of  that  rambling  style  of  metre,  which 
his  admiration  of  Mr.  Coleridffe's  nChristaber  led  him,  at 
this  time,  to  adopt."*    It  will  oe  seen,  hereafter,  that  the 
poet  had  never  read  "  Christabel**  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  these  lines:— he  ha.d,  however,  the  " Lay  of  the 
I  Last  MinstreL**    With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  spe- 
I  eies  of  versification  at  this  time  so  much  in  favor,  it  may  be 
i  observed,  that  feeble  imitations  have  since  then  vulgaruwd 
I  it  a  good  deal  to  thegeneral  ear ;  but  that,  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  C^leridffe,  Sir^^ter  Scott,  and  Lord  Byron  himself, 
it  has  often  oeen  employed  with  the  most  happy  effect.    Its 
irregularity,  when  moulded  under  the  guidance  of  a  deli- 
cate taste,  is  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear,  and  in  fact  not 
I  ^eater  than  was  admitted  in  some  of  the  roost  delicious  of 
I  the  lyrical  measures  of  the  ancient  Greeks.] 

I     1  [In  one  of  his  sea  excursions,  Lord  Bvron  was  nearly 

lost  in  a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  owine  to  the  ignorance  of 

■  the  capUin  and  crew.    "  Fletcher.**  he  says,  *'  yelled ;  the 

I  Greek  called  on  all  the  saints ;  the  Mussulmans  on  Alia ; 
while  the  captain  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  below  deck.  I 
did  what  I  could  to  console  Fletcher;  but  finding  him  in- 
corrigible, I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  Albanian  capote,  and 
lay  down  to  wait  the  worst-**  This  striking  instance  of  the 
poet's  coolness  and  courage  is  thus  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hob- 
boose  :— **  Finding  that,  from  his  lameness,  he  was  unable 
to  be  of  any  serrice  m  the  exertions  which  our  very  serious 
danger  called  for,  after  a  laugn  or  two  at  the  panic  of  his 
iralet,  he  not  only  wrapped  himself  up  and  lay  down,  in  the 
manner  he  has  described,  but  when  our  difficulties  were 
terminated  was  found  fiast  asleep."] 

9  The  last  tidings  recently  heard  of  Dervish  (one  of  the 
Araaouts  who  followed  me)  state  him  to  be  in  revolt  upon 
the  mountains,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  bands  common 
in  that  country  in  times  of  trouble. 

>  [In  the  original  MS.— 

"*  A  marvel  from  her  Moslem  bands.**] 


Over  the  earth,  and  through  the  aur, 

A  wild  bird  and  a  wanderer. 

Tis  this  that  ever  wakes  my  strain, 

And  oft,  too  oft,  implores  again 

The  few  who  may  endure  my  lay, 

To  follow  me  so  far  away. 

Stranger — wilt  thou  follow  now. 

And  sit  with  me  on  Acro-Corinth's  brow'i 


Many  a  vanish'd  year  and  age, 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage. 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth  ;  yet  she  stands, 

A  fortress  form'd  to  Freedom's  hands." 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

Have  left  nntouch'd  her  hoary  rock. 

The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still. 

Though  fall'n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hiU, 

The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 

That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side. 

As  iC  their  waters  chafed  to  meet. 

Yet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet 

But  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

Since  first  Timoleon's  brother  bled,* 

Or  bafiled  Persia's  deepot  fled. 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank. 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  istlimuB  idly  spread  below : 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain. 

Who  perish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  tlirough  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis, 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss.* 


«  f  Tiinoleon,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  brother  Timo- 
phanes  in  battle,  afterwards  killed  him  for  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power  m  Corinth,  preferring  his  duty  to  his  country 
to  all  the  obligations  of  blood.  Dr.  warton  says,  that  Pope 
once  intended  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the  story,  and  that 
Dr.  Akenside  had  the  same  design.] 

*  [The  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the 
Siege  of  Corinth,  followed  each  other  with  a  celerity,  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  their  success ;  and  if  at  times  the  author 
seemed  to  pause  in  his  poetic  career  with  the  throat  of  for- 
bearing further  adventure  for  a  time,  the  miblic  eagerly 
pardoned  the  breach  of  a  promise  by  keeping  which  they  must 
nave  been  sufferers  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselvej*, 
these  tales  received  a  new  charm  from  the  romantic  climes 
into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from  the  oriental  costume 
so  strictly  preserved  and  so  picturesquely  exhibited.  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  the  poetry  with  which  our  earUest  studies  are 
familiar,  was  presented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sor- 
rows. Her  delightful  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  dei- 
ties who,  though  dethroned  from  their  own  Olympus,  still 
S reserve  a  poetical  empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  Lord 
lyron's  poetry^  varied  by  all  the  moral  effect  derived  from 
what  Greece  is  and  what  she  has  been,  while  it  was 
doubled  by  comparisons,  perpetually  excited,  between  the 
philosophers  and  heroes  who  formerly  inhabiteil  that  ro- 
mantic country,  and  their  descendants,  who  either  stoop  to 
their  Scythian  conquerors,  or  maintain,  among  the  recesses 
of  their  classical  mountainsj^an  independence  as  wild  and 
savage  as  it  is  precarious.  The  oriental  manners  also  and 
diction,  so  peculiar  m  their  picturesque  effect  that  tliey  can 
cast  a  charm  even  over  the  absurdities  of  an  eastern  tale, 
had  here  the  more  honorable  occupation  of  decoratmg  that 
which  in  itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty 
what  would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid.  The 
powerful  impression  produced  by  this  peculiar  species  of 
poetry  confirmed  us  in  a  principle,  which,  though  it  will 
hardly  be  challenged  when  stated  as  an  axiom,  is  very 
rarely  complied  with  in  practice.  It  is.  that  every  author 
should,  like  Lord  Byron,  form  to  himself,  and  communicate 
to  the  reader,  a  precise,  defined,  and  distinct  view  of  the 
landscape,  sentiment,  or  action  which  he  intends  to  de- 
scribe to  the  reader.— Sib  Waltm  Scott.I 
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II. 

On  dun  Cithferon's  ridge  appeara 
The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spean ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain, 
I       From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 
The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
Along  the  MosIem^s  leaguering  lines ; 
And  the  dusk  Spahi*s  bands^  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance ; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban'd  cohorts  throng  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels. 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,' 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird ; 
And  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  smtoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon's  breath 
Wings  the  far  hinng  globe  of  death  ; 
Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall. 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  ball 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  we.* 
The  summons  of  the  InfideL 


III. 

But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fall, 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art, 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood ; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  to  deed. 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed, 
Where  sallymg  ranks  the  trench  assail, 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail ; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well, 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 
Aligliting  cheeriy  to  inspire 
The  solcOer  slackening  in  his  fire ; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul's  sultan  tliere  can  boasts 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield. 
Or  whiri  around  tlie  bickering  blade  ; — 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade ! 

IV. 

From  Vemce — once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires — he  drew  his  birth  ; 
But  Tate  an  exile  from  her  shore. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  tauglit  to  bear ;  and  now 
The  turban  gut  his  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  paas'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice"  rule  at  last ; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes. 


1  [Turkish  holders  of  military  fiefs,  which  oblige  them  to 
join  the  army,  mounted  at  their  own  expense.] 

9  The  life  of  the  Turcomans  is  wandermg  ana  patriarchal : 
they  dwell  in  tents. 

3  All  Coumourgi,  the  farorite  of  three  sultans,  and  Grand 
Tizier  to  Achmet  III.,  after  recovering  Peloponnesus  from 
the  Venetians  in  one  campaign,  was  moi  tally  wounded  in 
the  next,  against  the  Germans,  at  the  batUe  of  Feterwaradin, 
(in  the  plain  of  Carlowitz,)  in  Hungary,  endeavoring  to 


He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  young  and  fiery  converts  feel. 
Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — "  the  Free ;" 
And  m  the  palace  of  St.  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Withm  the  «  Lion's  mouth"  had  placed 
A  charge  a^;ainst  him  uneffiu;ed : 
He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life. 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife. 
That  taught  his  laud  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  hifj^, 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Coumourvi' — he  whose  closing  Bcene 
Adom'd  Uie  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plam, 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slam, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die. 
But  cuned  the  Christian's  victory-^ 
Coumourgi— can  his  glory  cease, 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  roll'd  away 
Since  he  refix'd  the  Moslem's  sway, 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussuhnan, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levell'd  with  the  dust ; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death, 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VL 

The  walls  grew  weak  ;  and  fast  and  hot 

Agamst  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot. 

With  unabating  fury  sent 

From  battery  to  battlement ; 

And  thunder>like  the  pealing  din 

Rose  from  each  heated  culverin : 

And  here  and  there  some  cracklmg  dome 

Was  fired  before  the  explodmg  bomb : 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneatii 

The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath. 

In  red  and  wreathmg  colunms  flash'd 

The  flame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd, 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven. 

Its  earth-staiB  melted  into  heaven ; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun, 

Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

VII.. 

But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay'd, 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 


rally  his  guards.  He  died  of  his  wounds  next  day.  His 
last  order  was  the  decapitation  of  General  Breuner,  and 
some  other  German  prisoners;  and  his  last  words,  "Oh 
that  I  could  thus  serve  all  the  Christian  dogs !"  a  speech 
and  act  not  unlike  one  of  CaliguU.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  ffreat  ambition  and  unbounded  presumption :  on  being 
told  that  Prince  £u^;ene,  then  opposed  to  him,  **was  a 
sreat  geneVal,'*  he  said,  "  I  shall  become  a  grMter,  and  at 
aiMexpeaae." 
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Tie  Modem  warrion  fternly  teach 
His  ekfll  to  pierce  the  promised  breach : 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 
Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire, 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  yirgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 
While  unimpeach*d  for  traitorous  crime. 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall, 
He  glittered  throu^  the  Carnival ; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e*er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid.' 

vin. 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won ; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  Francesca's  hand  remained 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotto  to  the  Paynim  shore. 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail. 
And  pensive  wax'd  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional. 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes, 
Which  conquered  hearts  they  ceased  to  prize 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays  ; 
Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song ; 
Her  step,  though  light,  leas  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  Morning's  glance 
Breaks,  yet  unsated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 

Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand. 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danube's  side, 
liie  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Euboea's  bay,) 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers. 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  Peace 
I        SmOed  o'er  her  long  forgotten  Grreece : 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke 
With  him  his  gentle  daugiiter  came  ; 
Nor  there,  since  Menelaus*  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love, 
Had  fairer  form  adoru'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore 


The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
0>r  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar  and  of  Mussubnan, 


1  [•<  In  midnight  courUhip  to  Italian  maid.^— MS.] 
*  C*  And  make  a  meltacholy  moan. 

To  mortal  roioe  and  ear  unknown.'*— MS.] 


The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  '*  forlorn," 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn. 
And  win  their  way  with  falchion's  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse. 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise. 
Their  stepping-stone — the  last  who  dies ! 

XL 

'TIS  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 

Blue  roll  the  waten,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Biespanded  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wii<Uy,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 

And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves  ; 

The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 

And,  as  they  fell  around  Uiem  furling. 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curiing ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 

And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill. 

And  the  ^e  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet, 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown.' 

It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear. 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ; 

Such  as  a  sudden  paasing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell.* 

XII. 

Tie  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 

The  sound  was  hush'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er; 

The  watch  was  set,  the  night-roimd  made, 

All  mandates  issued  and  olwy'd : 

'Tis  but  another  anxious  night. 

His  pams  the  morrow  may  requite 

With  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 

In  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 

Few  hours  remain,  and  he  hath  need 

Of  rest,  to  nerve  for  many  a  deed 

Of  slaughter :  but  within  his  soul 

The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  roll 


•  ["  Which  rings  a  deep,  internal  knell, 
A  Tisienary  passing  beU.*'— MS.] 
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He  stood  alone  among  tlie  host ; 

Not  his  the  loud  fanatic  boast 

To  plant  the  crescent  o*er  the  crots, 

Or  risk  a  life  with  little  loss. 

Secure  in  paradise  to  be 

By  Houris  loved  immortally : 

Nor  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 

The  stem  exaltedness  of  zeal, 

Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toH, 

When  battlmg  on  the  parent  soil 

He  stood  alone — a  renegade 

Against  the  country  he  betray'd  ; 

He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 

Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand : 

They  foUowM  him,  for  he  was  brave. 

And  great  the  spoil  he  got  and  gave  ; 

They  crouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 

To  warp  apd  wield  the  vulgar  will : 

But  still  his  Christian  origin 

With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 

Th«y  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 

He  eamM  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 

Since  he,  their  mij^tiest  chief,  had  been 

In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene. 

They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 

When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 

They  did  not  know  now  hate  can  bum 

In  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stem  * 

Nor  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 

The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel. 

He  raled  them — ^man  may  mie  the  wont. 

By  ever  daring  to  be  finrt :  • 

So  lions  o'er  the  jackal  sway ; 

The  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey,' 

Then  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 

To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 

XIII. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  putoe 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse  ; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose  f 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd, 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast. 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  slumber  sate. 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy, 
Ehccept  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Withm  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walked  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew'd  tlie  strand 
What  pillow'd  them  1  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  than  the  humblest  be  7 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil, 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'd 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  laiit. 
In  sickly  vigil  wandered  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 


>  [**  As  lions  o*er  the  lackal  sway 


Tliey 


sprinffing  dauntless  on  the  prey ; 


/  folTow  on,  and  yelling  press 

To  gorge  the  fragments  of  success.'*— MS.] 


XIV. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  tlie  freshness  of  the  night 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm. 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp— before  him  lay, 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 
High  and  etemal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone. 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  tune : 
Tyrant  ana  -Jave  are  swept  away, 
Less  form'd  to  w^ar  before  the  ray ; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest. 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  tom  and  rent. 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement ; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud. 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled. 
And  luiger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh !  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  withered  fields,  and  ruin*d  altars. 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token : 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remember'd  rays. 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 


XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 

Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes ; 

And  through  this  night,  as  on  he  wander'd, 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  bled. 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 

A  traitor  in  a  turban'd  hord^  ; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege. 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  his  fancy  numbered, 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber'd ; 

Their  phalanx  marshallM  on  the  plala. 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing : 

The  waters  murmur'd  of  their  name ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame ; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray, 

Claun'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay ; 

Their  spirits  wrapp'd  the  dusky  mountain, 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Roll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  forever. 

Despite  of  every  joke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs  !* 


1     *  C"  He  vainly  tura*d  from  side  to  side, 
I  And  each  reposing  posture  tried.''~MS.] 

•  [Here  follows,  in  MS.— 

"  Immortal— boundless— undccay'd— 
Their  souls  the  very  soil  pervade."] 
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'Tib  still  a  watchword  to  the  earth : 
When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 
He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 
So  sanction^,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 
He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 
Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.* 

XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mused, 

And  wooM  the  freshness  Night  diffused. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,' 

Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 

So  that  wildest  of  waves,  in  their  angriest  mood, 

Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 

And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 

Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay. 

On  their  coune  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare. 

And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there ; 

And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below. 

On  the  line  mat  it  left  long  ages  ago : 

A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 

Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach. 
Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 
Of  the  leagner'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not. 
Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot?* 
Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christians'  hold? 
Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold  ? 
I  know  not,  in  sooth  ;  but  from  yonder  wall 
There  flash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  ball. 
Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown. 
That  flank'd  the  seaward  gate  of  the  town  ; 
Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 
The  sullen  words  of  the  sentmel. 
As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 
Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 
And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  waU 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival,* 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb ; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him ! 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  ; 
And  their  white  tusks  craunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull,* 
As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws,  l¥hen  their  edge  grew 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead,    [dull, 
Whe&  .isy  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they 
fed; 


>  ["  Where  Freedom  loveliest  may  be  won."— MS.] 

>  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  are  no 
perceptible  tides  in  the  Mediterranean. 

s  [**  Or  woald  not  waste  on  a  single  head 
The  ball  on  numbers  better  sped.*'— MS.] 

•  [Omit  the  rest  of  this  section.— Giffobd.] 

•  This  spectacle  I  have  seen,  such  as  described,  beneath 
the  wall  of  the  Sersslio  at  Constantinople,  in  the  httle 
cavities  worn  by  the  Bosphorus  in  the  rock,  a  narrow  ter- 
race of  which  projects  between  the  wall  and  the  water.  I 
think  the  fact  is  also  mentioned  in  Hobhouse's  Travels. 
The  bodies  were  probably  those  of  some  refractory  Joni- 
larics.  C**  The  sensations  produced  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  leaving  a  comfortable  cabm,  were  in  unison 
with  the  impressions  which  we  felt  when,  passing  imder  the 
palace  of  the  sultans,  and  gazing  at  the  gloomy  cypresses 
which  rise  above  the  walls,  we  saw  two  dogs  gnawing  a 
dead  body."—  Hobhousb.] 

«  [This  passage  shows  the  force  of  Lord  Byron's  pencil.— 

jBrFBBY.J 

V  This  tatty  or  long  lock,  is  left,  from  a  superstition  that 
Mahomet  will  draw  them  into  Paradise  by  it. 

•  (Than  the  mangled  corpse  in  its  own  blood  lying.— G.J 


So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast.* 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roU'd  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  tlieir  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair,^ 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 

There  sat  a  vulture  flappmg  a  wolf. 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 


xvn. 

Alp  tum'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight  * 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  nght ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying. 

Deep  iu  the  tide  of  their  wann  blood  lying," 

Scorch'd  with  the  death -thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 

Tlian  the  perishing  dead  who  ore  post  all  pain.* 

There  is  something  of  pride  iu  the  perilous  hour, 

Whate'er  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower ; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 

And  Honor's  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  hiunbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead,* 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air» 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there  ; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay." 


xvni. 

There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 

Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  throe  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 

Out  upon  Time  !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the^hings  to  come  than  the  things  before !" 

Out  upon  Time !  who  forever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve      [be : 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  tliat  which  must 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away. 

Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay !" 


» [Strike  out— 

"  ScorchM  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writHing  in  vain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain." 
What  is  a  "  perishing  dead  T**- Giffobd.] 
10  [O'er  the  weltering  limbs  of  the  tombless  dead.— G.] 
"  ["  All  that  livelh  on  man  will  prey, 
All  rejoice  in  his  decay. 
All  that  can  kindle  dismay  and  disgust 
Follow  his  frame  from  the  bier  to  the  dust."— MS.l 

n  [Omit  this  couplet.— G.] 
u  [After  this  follows  in  MS.— 

"  Monuments  that  the  commg  age 
Leaves  to  the  spoil  of  the  seasons*  rage- 
Till  Ruin  makes  the  relics  scarce, 
Then  Learning  acts  her  solemn  farce, 
And,  roaming  through  the  marble  waste. 
Prates  of  beauty,  art,  and  taste. 

XIX. 

"  That  Temple  was  more  in  the  midst  of  the  plain , 
What  of  that  shrine  did  yet  remain 
Lay  to  his  left ."] 
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XIX. 

He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  bojse,' 

And  passM  his  hand  athwart  his  face  ; 

Like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 

Declining  was  his  attitude  ; 

His  heaa  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 

Fever'd,  throbbing,  and  oppressed : 

And  o*er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent, 

Oft  his  beating  fingers  went, 

Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 

Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key, 

Ere  the  measured  tone  is  taken 

By  the  chords  you  would  awaken. 

lliere  he  sate  all  heavily. 

As  he  hoard  the  night-wind  sigh. 

Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone. 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moon  V 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  lookM  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be ; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass — ^it  waved  not  a  blade  ; 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  convey'd  7 

He  looked  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still. 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithsron^s  hill, 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek ; 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  7 

He  tum'd  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight  I 

There  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

XX. 

He  started  up  with  more  of  fear 

Than  if  an  armeil  foe  were  near. 

««  God  of  my  fathers !  what  is  her©  7 

Who  art  thou,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  ?'* 

His  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  cross  he  deem*d  no  more  divine : 

He  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour. 

But  conscience  wrung  away  the  power 

He  gazed,  he  saw :  he  knew  the  face 

Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 

It  was  Francesca  by  his  side. 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 
But  mellow'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 
Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled  7 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enlivened  their  red. 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view. 
Beside  her  eye  had  less  of  blue  ; 
But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 
And  its  glance,*  though  clear,  was  chill 
Around  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining. 
Naught  concealed  her  bosom  shining  ; 
Tkrough  the  parting  of  her  hair. 
Floating  darkly  downward  there. 
Her  rounded  arm  showed  white  and  bare : 


1  [From  this,  all  is  beautiful  to— 

"  He  saw  not,  he  knew  not ;  but  nothing  is  there."— Gif- 

FORD.] 

*  I  must  here  acknowledge  a  close,  though  unintentional, 
resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines  to  a  passage  in  an  unpub- 
lished poem  of  Mr.  Colendge,  called  "  Christabel."  It  was 
not  till  after  these  lines  were  written  that  I  heard  that  wild 
and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem  recited :  and  the 
MS.  of  that  production  I  never  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself,  who,  I  hope,  is  convinced 
that  I  have  not  been  a  wilful  plagiarist.  The  original  idea 
undoubtedly  pertains  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has 
been  composed  above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by 
a  hope  that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  pubUcation  of  a 
production,  of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  approbation 


And  ere  yet  die  made  reply, 

Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high, 

It  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 

XXL 

"  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best. 

That  I  may  be  happy,  and  he  may  be  bless*d 

I  have  passed  the  guards,  the  gate,  the  wall ; 

Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 

'TIS  said  the  lion  wiU  turn  and  flee 

From  ai  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 

And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 

Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood. 

Hath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  roe  as  well 

From  the  hands  of  the  leaguering  infidel. 

I  come — and  if  I  come  in  vain. 

Never,  oh  never,  we  meet  again ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  fearfiil  de^ 

In  falling  away  from  thy  father^s  creed : 

But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  forever  be  mine ; 

Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart. 

And  to-morrow  imites  us  no  more  to  part" 

"  And  where  should  our  bridal  conch  be  spread? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  7 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  and  flange 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name. 

None,  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  mom : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot, 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  joined,  and  our  sorrow  forgot 

There  thou  yet  shalt  be  my  bride, 

When  once  again  IVe  quell'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice ;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes.** 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thriU'd  to  the  bone, 

And  shot  a  ch  illness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fiz'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froze  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone. 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue, 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew : 

Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day ; 


to  the  applause  of  far  more  competent  judges.— [The  fol- 
lowing are  the  lines  in  "  Christabel"  which  Lord  Byron  had 
unintentionally  imitated  :— 

"  The  night  is  chill,  the  forest  bare, 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  clieek— 
There  is  not  wmd  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  at  the  sky  **', 

s  [And  its  thriUi$tg  glance,  Itc.— Gifford.] 
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And  her  motionleflB  lips  lay  stiU  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o*er  her  bosom's  swell, 

And  there  seem*d  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 

Thoogh  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix*d, 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix'd 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 

Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream ; 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 

Stin'd  by  me  breath  of  the  wintry  air,* 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 

lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight ; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  cpme  down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown  f 

FearfuUy  flitting  to  and  fro. 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

'^  If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 

Hius  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  heaven, — 

Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 

From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 

Hiine  injured  country's  sons  to  spare, 

Or  thoa  art  lost ;  and  never  shalt  see — 

Not  earth — that's  past — but  heaven  or  me 

If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet, 

Tliat  d<>inn  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin. 

And  mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  within : 

But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 

Hie  curse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake  ; 

And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 

Its  love  forever  shut  from  thee. 

Then  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon — * 

Tib  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon— 

If,  by  the  time  its  vapory  sail 

Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil. 

Thy  heart  within  thee  b  not  changed, 

llien  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 

Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 

Thine  immortality  of  ill" 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

Hie  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky ; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  tum'd  aside. 

By  deep  interminable  pride. 

This  fii^  false  passion  of  his  breast 

RoU'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest 

He  sue  for  mercy !    He  dismay'd 

Bv  wild  wcmis  of  a  timid  maid ! 

He,  wTong'd  by  Venice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons,  devoted  to  the  grave ! 


>  [**  Like  a  picture,  that  magic  had  eharm'd  from  its  frame. 
Lifeless  but  life-like,  and  erer  the  same/*— MS.] 

*[In  the  summer  of  1803,  when  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
Lonl  Byron,  though  offered  a  bed  at  Annesley,  used  at  first 
to  return  every  night  to  sleep  at  Newstead :  alleging  as  a 
retson,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  family  pictures  of  the 
Chaworths  :  that  he  fancied  '*  they  had  taaen  a  grudge  to 
lum  on  account  of  the  duel*'  Mr.  Moore  thinks  it  may  pos- 
siblr  have  been  the  recollection  of  these  pictures  that  sug« 
getted  to  him  these  lines.] 

*  I  hare  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  in  this  and  the 
fire  following  lines  has  been  admired  by  those  whose  appro- 
bation is  Taluable.  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is  not  origiiial— 
at  least  not  mine :  it  may  be  found  much  better  expressed  in 
pages  182-3-4,  of  the  English  version  of  '•  Vathek,''  (I  forget 
the  precise  page  of  the  French,)  a  work  to  which  I  have 
before  referred ;  and  never  recur  to,  or  read,  wilnout  a  re- 
newal of  gratification.— (The  following  is  tne  passage  :— 
** '  Deluded  prince !'  said  the  Genius,  addressing  the  Caliph, 
*  to  wtiom  Providence  hath  confided  the  care  of  innumer- 
able subjects;  is  it  thus  that  thou  fiilfillest  thy  mission? 
T^  crimes  are  already  completed  ;  and  art  thou  now  hast- 
soing  to  thy  punishment  1   Thou  knowest  that  beyond  those 
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No — though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  woist. 
And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst ! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watch'd  it  passing ;  it  is  flown : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake — "  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling — 'tis  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again ;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

"What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be. 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee : 

But  thou  art  safe :  oh,  fly  with  me !" 
He  tum'd,  but  she  is  gone  ! 
Nothing  is  there  but  Sie  column  stone. 
Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air? 
He  saw  not — he  knew  not — but  nothing  is  there. 

XXIL 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

As  if  that  mom  were  a  jocund  one.* 

lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  gray. 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sidtry  day.* 

Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum. 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne. 
And  the  neigii  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum. 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  "  They  come !  they 

come !" 
The  horsetails^  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and  the 
•word  [word. 

From  its  sheath ;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain. 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain. 
When  he  broaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape, 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape ; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  m  a  fiery  mass. 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  paas.^  * 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  spean  are  uplifted ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,-  and  ready  to  roar. 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before  :* 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head ;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 
So  18  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ; 


mountains  Eblis  and  his  accursed  dives  hold  their  infernal 
empire ;  and,  seduced  bv  a  malignant  phantom,  thou  art 
proceeding  to  surrender  thjrself  to  them !  This  moment  is 
the  last  otgrace  allowed  thee :  give  back  Nouronahar  to 
her  father,  who  still  retains  a  few  sparks  of  life :  destroy 
thy  tower  with  all  its  abominations :  drive  Carathis  from 
thy  councils :  be  just  to  thy  subjects :  respect  the  mmisters 
of  the  prophet :  compensate  for  thy  impieties  by  an  exem 
plarr  life ;  and,  instead  of  squandering  thy  days  m  voluptu 
ous  indulgence,  lament  thy  crimes  on  the  sepulchres  of  thy 
ancestors.  Thou  beholdest  the  clouds  that  obscure  the 
sun :  at  the  instant  he  recovers  his  splendor,  if  thy  heart 
be  not  changed,  the  time  of  mercy  assigned  thee  will  be  past 
forever.' "] 

*  [Leave  out  this  couplet.— OirroaD.] 

•  [Strike  out—'*  And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 
-G.] 

s  The  horsetails,  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  pacha's  standard. 

»tOniit— 

**  While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 

Bloodstain  the  breach  through  whicn  they  pass.**— G.J 
"  [And  crush  the  wall  they  have  shaken  before.— G.] 
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] 

j  The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 

The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host 
j   When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on ; 
,  Leave  not*  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 
•  A  ^^est  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls.* 
'  God  and  the  prophet — AUa  Hu ! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

''  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to 
scale; 

And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  should  ye 
i  faU? 

j  He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  crote  may  crave* 
I  His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have  !*' 
I  Thus  uttered  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier  ; 
I  The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear, 
'  And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire  :— 

Silence — liark  to  the  signal — ^fire ! 

xxni. 

As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 

On  the  stately  buffalo, 

Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 

And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  Uiat  gore, 

He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 

The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  streu^  but  to  die : 

Thus  against  the  wall  they  went. 

Thus  the  fint  were  backward  bent  f 

Many  a  bosom,  sheathed  in  brass, 

Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 

Shiver*d  by  the  shot,  that  tore 

The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 

Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 

Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 

When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levelled  plain  ; 

Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain.' 


XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

Ffom  the  clm&  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below  ; 

Thus  at  length,  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  finnness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute  ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory. 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder. 

Which  make  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes. 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes ; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 

In  that  annihilating  voice, 


1  ["  He  who  first  domu  with  the  red-cross  may  crave,**  kc. 
What  vulgarism  is  this  !— 

"  He  who  lotoerSf—OT  plucks  dovn,"  &c.— GiFFORD.] 
s  [Thus  against  the  wall  they  frmt, 

Thus  the  first  were  backward  tetU.^Q.] 
B  [Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  Irotn.— G.] 
*  [There  stood  a  man,  fcc.— G.] 
» r"  LurVd,*'  a  bad  word— say  "  Wot  *«.»'— G.] 


Which  pierces  the  deep  hOls  through  and  through 

With  an  echo  dread  and  new : 

You  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day. 

O'er  Salamis  and  Megara  ; 

(We  have  heard  the  hearers  say,) 

Even  unto  Pinsus'  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hilt, 

Sabres  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt ; 

But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  oegun. 

And  all  but  the  after  carnage  done. 

Shriller  shrieks  now  mingling  come 

From  within  the  plunder'd  dome : 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet. 

That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street ; 

But  h^re  and  there,  where  'vantage  ground 

Against  the  foe  may  still  be  found. 

Desperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 

Make  a  pause,  and  turn  again — 

With  banded  backs  against  the  wall, 

Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall. 

There  stood  an  old  mai>* — his  hairs  were  white, 

But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might : 

So  gallantly  bore  he  the  brunt  of  the  fray. 

The  dead  before  him,  on  that  day. 

In  a  semicircle  lay ; 

Still  he  combated  unwounded. 

Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lurk'd^  beneath  his  corslet  bright ; 

But  of  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Each  and  all  had  been  ta'en  before : 

Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 

And  the  foes,  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 

Outnumber'd  his  thin  hairs*  of  silver  gray 

From  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 

Many  an  Othman  mother  wept 

Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd* 

His  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  years  could  count  a  score. 

Of  all  he  might  have  been  the  sire' 

Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire :  * 

For,  sonlesB  left  long  years  ago. 

His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe : 

And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait* 

His  only  boy  had  met  his  fate. 

His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 

More  than  a  human  hecatomb.^** 

If  shades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroclus'  spirit  less  was  pleased 

Than  his,  Minotti's  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 

Buried  he  lav,  where  thousands  before 

For  thousands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore ; 

What  of  them  is  left,  to  tell 

Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
Not  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  m  thev  graves ; 
But  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 


•  [Outnumber'd  his  hairs,  dec.— Giffokd.] 

f  [Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  he  dipp*d.— G.] 

•  [Bravo !— this  is  better  than  King  Priam's  fifty  sons. 

•  In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  ]|ardanelles,  be* 
tween  the  Venetians  and  Turks. 

^  [There  can  be  no  such  thing ;  but  the  whole  of  this  is 
poor,  and  spun  out.— G.] 
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XXVI. 

Haik  to  the  Allah  shout  M  a  band 
Of  the  Muflmilman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand : 
Their  leader's  nervous  arm  b  bare, 
Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare- 
Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on ; 
Thus  in  the  fi^t  is  he  ever  known : 
Othen  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 
To  tempt  the  spoU  of  the  greedy  foe ; 
Many  a  hand*s  on  a  richer  hilt. 
But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gOt ; 
Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear, — 
Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 
Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  'tis  Uiere ! 
There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 
So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 
There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 
Will  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  far ; 
It  glances  like  a  foUuig  star ! 
Wherever  that  mighty  arm  is  seen, 
The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been  f 
There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 
Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar ; 
Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 
Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying ; 
Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 
'Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  foe. 
Though  fiunt  beneath  the  mutual  wound, 
Graphing  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXVIL 

Still  the  old  man  stood  erect. 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check'd. 
**  Yiekl  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take. 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake." 

"  Never,  renegado,  never ! 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  forever.*" 

**  Franceeca ! — Oh,  my  promised  bride  !* 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  7" 

"  She  is  safe."—**  Where  ?  where  ?"— "  In  heaven ; 

From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 

Far  from  thee,  and  undefiled." 

Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 

As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 

Before  his  words,  as  with  a  blow. 

•*  Oh  God !  when  died  she  ?"— "  Yesternights 

Nor  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight : 

N(Mie  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 

Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 

Gome  on  !** — That  challenge  is  in  vain — 

Alp's  already  with  the  slain ! 

While  Minotti's  words  were  wreakmg 

More  revenffe  in  bitter  speaking 

Than  his  faTchion*s  point  bad  £und. 

Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound, 


*  [Hark  to  the  Alia  Hu !  4tc.— Giffobd.] 

*  (Omit  the  remainder  of  the  8ection.-^-G.  j 
«  Cin  the  original  MS.— 

**  Though  the  life  of  thy  giving  would  last  foreTer.**] 

*  (**  Where's  Francesca  7— my  promised  bride !"— MS.] 
» [Here  follows  m  MS.— 

**  Twice  and  once  he  rolled  a  space, 
Then  lead-like  lay  upon  his  face.*n 

*  [One  cannot  help  suspectinff,  on  longer  and  more  ma- 
ture consideration,  that  one  has  been  led  to  join  in  ascribing 
■neh  more  force  to  the  objections  made  agauut  such  char- 


From  withm  the  neighboring  porch 

Of  a  louff-defendod  church. 

Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 

Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 

The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground ; 

Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 

That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel. 

Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 

A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 

Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 

And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 

Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  f 

Naught  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 

Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering: 

They  tum'd  h'un  on  his  ^ck ;  his  breast 

And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust. 

And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oozed. 

From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed ; 

But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 

Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob ; 

Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 

Heralded  his  way  to  death : 

Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 

Unaneled  ho  passed  away. 

Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid^— 

To  the  last — a  Renegade.* 

XXVIU. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes ; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those :' 

Then  again  in  conflict  nixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfizingt 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 

Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land 

Left  beneath  his  high. command ; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  is  tenable. 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  fall, 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back. 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow,' 

The  cMef,  and  his  retreating  train. 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane ; 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 

Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time !  the  turban'd  host, 
With  adding  ranks  and  raging  boast. 


acters  as  the  Corsair,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  Alp,  4tc.,  than  be- 
longs to  them.  The  incidents,  habits,  &c.  are  much  too 
remote  from  modem  and  European  life  to  act  as  mischievous 
examples  to  others ;  while,  under  the  ^en  circumstances, 
the  splendor  uf  imagery,  beauty  and  tendnroess  of  senti- 
ment, and  extraordinary  strength  and  felicMy  of  language, 
are  applicable  to  human  nature  at  all  times,  and  in  alfcoim- 
tries,  and  convey  to  the  best  faculties  of  the  readtr*s  mind 
an  impulse  which  elevates,  refines,  instructs.  And  enchants, 
with  the  noblest  and  purest  of  all  pleasures.— Sir  B. 
BavDoxt.] 
'  ['*  These  in  rage,  in  triumph  those.**— MS.) 
*  [Dealing  death  with  every  blow  — Gifforo.] 
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Pren  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 

Their  nomben  balk  their  own  retreat ; 

For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 

Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not ; 

And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vamly  try 

Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 

They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 

Thc^y  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close, 

Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 

Freeh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 

The  ranks  unthinn*d,  though  slaughter*d  still ; 

And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 

Before  the  still  renewed  attacks : 

And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate ; 

Still  resists  its  iron  weight, 

And  stiU,  all  deadly  aun'd  and  hot, 

From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 

From  every  shattered  window  pour 

The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower ; 

But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak^ 

The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak^ 

It  bends— it  falls — and  all  is  o*er ; 

Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more ! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o*er  the  altar  stone : 

Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 

Fainted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love  ; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine. 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her,  and  the  boy-God  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles, 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles : 

Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye. 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh, 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby ; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 

Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Contained  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  vems  difiuse, 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery — stain'd,  and  strown 

With  broken  swords,  and  helms  o'erthrown : 

There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffinM  row ; 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

B>  ipale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 

But  War  h^  enter'd  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead : 
Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 
The  Christians'  chiefest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late-fonn'd  train  now  led, 

Minotti's  last  and  stem  resource 

Against  the  foe's  o'erwfaelming  force. 


1 "  COh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show ! !  !*'    Out— Oif- 

FOKO] 


xxxn. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 

To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain : 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 

The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake. 

With  barbarous  blows  they  ffash  the  dead, 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  oflerings  rich, 

And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 

The  silver  vessels  saints  had  bless'd. 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show !' 

On  its  table  still  behold 

The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 

Mossy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize, 

Brightly  it  spaikles  to  plunderers'  eyes : 

That  mom  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 

Which   his  worriiippers   drank   at   the   break  of 

day. 
To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  jom'd  m  the  fray 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay ; 
And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row. 
From  the  purest  metal  cost ; 
A  qxMl — the  richest,  and  the  last 

XXXIIL 

So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch'd 
To  gnup  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd. 

When  old  Minotti's  hand 
Touch'd  with  the  torch  the  train — 

'TIS  fired! 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 
The  turbau'd  victors,  the  Christian  band, 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Huri'd  on  high  with  tlie  shiver'd  fane. 

In  one  wild  roar  expired ! 
The  shattered  town — the  walls  thrown  down— 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  L'  an  earthquake  pass'd — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 

By  that  tremendous  blast — 
Proclaim'd  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  lon£  idfiicted  shore  ^ 
Up  to  the  sky  luce  rockets  go 
All  that  mingled  there  below : 
Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
Scorch'd  and  shrivellM  to  a  span, 
When  he  fell  to  earth  again 
Like  a  cinder  strewM  the  plain : 
Down  the  ashes  shower  like  rain  ; 
Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 
Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away. 
Scattered  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 
Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they? 
Let  their  mothers  see  and  say ! 
When  in  cradled  rest  they  lay. 
And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 
On  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child. 
Little  deem'd  she  such  a  day 
Would  rend  those  tender  Umbs  away. 


s  [Strike  out  from  *'  Up  to  tae  skv,**  &c.  to  "  AU  blackened 
there  and  reeking  lay."    Despicable  stuff. — GirroKD.] 
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Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
Could  diaceru  their  ofliprmg  more  ; 
That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
Mofe  of  human  form  or  face 
Save  a  scattered  scalp  or  bone : 
And  down  came  blazing  rafters,  strown 
Around,  and  many  a  falling  stone. 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 
AU  blacken'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 
An  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappeared : 
The  wild  binls  flew ;  the  wild  dogs  fled, 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead  */ 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke ; 
The  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke — 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain, 


And  bunt  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rem ; 
The  bull-fro^s  note,  from  out  the  marsh. 
Deep-mouth  d  arose,  and  doubly  harsh  ; 
The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  cavernM  hill 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still ; 
The  jackal's  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,' 
Bay'd  from  afar  complainingly. 
With  a  mix'd  and  moiunful  sound, 
Like  crying  babe,  and  beaten  hound :' 
With  sudden  wing,  and  rufSed  breast. 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem*d  so  dmi ; 
Their  smoke  aasail*d  his  startled  beak. 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek — 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  !* 


parisina; 

TO 

SCROPE  BERDMORE  DA  VIES,  ESQ. 

THE  FOLLOWING  POEM  18  INSCRIBED, 
BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  LONG  ADMIRED  HIS  TALENTS  AND  VALUED  HU  FUENDSHIF 


SS,1810. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  fdlowing  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon's  **  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.**     I  am  aware,  that  in  modem  times  the 


>  [Omit  the  next  six  lines,— Giffobd.] 

s  I  believe  1  have  taken  a  poetical  license  to  transplant 
the  jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
these  animals ;  but  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  I  have  heard 
thezn  by  hundreds.    They  haunt  rains  and  follow  armies. 

>  [Leave  out  this  couplet— Gifford.] 

*  [The  "  Siege  of  Corinth,'*  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
too  visible  an  effect,  and  not  very  well  harmonized  in  all  its 
puts,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  magnificent  composition. 
There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  rest :  and 
the  interest  is  made  up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft 
and  solemn  scenes  and  emotions,  and  of  the  tumult,  and  ter- 
rora,  ami  intozicatio  nof  war.  These  opposite  pictures  are, 
perhaps,  too  violently  contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too 
nsnhly  colored ,  but  thev  are  in  general  ex  luisitely  designed, 
Md  executed  v»iththe  utmoi;  spirit  and  energy.— JEFFaiT.] 

'  (This  poem,  perhaps  ta».  most  exquisitely  versified  one 
Uttt  ever  the  author  produced,  was  wntten  in  London  in  the 
salumn  of  1815,  and  published  in  February.  1 816.  Although 
tlie  beauties  of  it  were  universally  acknowledged,  and  frag- 
naents  of  its  music  ere  long  on  every  lip,  the  nature  of  the 
Kotnect  prevented  it  from  being  dwelt  upon  at  much  length 
in  the  critical  journals  of  the  time ;  most  of  which  were  con- 
teat  to  record,  generally,  their  regret  that  so  great  a  poet 
•houW  have  permitted  himself;  by  awakening  sympathy  for 
a  pair  of  incestuous  lovers,  to  oecome,  in  some  sort,  the 
apologin  of  their  sin.  An  anonymous  writer,  in  "  Black- 
wood^i  Magazine,'*  seems,  however,  to  have  suggested  some 
pstticulars,  in  the  execution  of  the  story,  which  ought  to  be 
uken  into  con^eration,  before  we  rashly  class  Lord  Byron 
with  those  poetical  offenders,  who  have  bent  their  powers 
"  to  divest  incest  of  its  hereditary  horrors.**  "  In  Parisina,** 
wys  this  critic,  "  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to  have  a 
>>agle  elance  at  the  guilt,  before  our  attention  is  riveted 
apon  the  punishment :  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  con- 
deom,  within  our  own  hearts,  the  sinning,  though  ii^jured 
•ih  when— 

*For  a  departing  being's  soul 


delicacy  or  fastidiousnesB  of  the  reader  may  deem 
BQch  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a  diJOTerent  opinion:  as 
Alneri  and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently. 

The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll : 

He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 

Kneeling  at  tlie  Fnar's  knee ; 

Sad  to  hear— and  piteous  to  see — 

Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground. 

With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around— 

And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady. 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  trae— 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 

While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 

To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  !* 
The  fatal  emit  of  the  Princess  is  in  like  manner  swallowed 
up  in  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.  We 
forbear  to  think  of  her  as  an  adulteress,  after  we  have 
heard  that  '  horrid  voice'  which  is  sent  up  to  heaven  at  the 
death  of  her  paramour— 

•  Whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 

Her  life  began  and  closed  in  wo.* 
"  Not  only  has  Lord  Byron  avoided  all  the  details  of  this 
unhallowed  love,  he  has  also  contrived  to  mingle  in  the 
veiy  incest  which  he  condemns  the  idea  of  retribution ; 
ana  our  horror  for  the  sin  of  Hugo  is  diminished  by  our  be- 
lief that  it  was  brought  about  by  some  strange  and  super- 
human fatalism,  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  Bianca.  That  gloom 
of  rig[hteous  visitation,  which  invests,  in  the  old  Greek 
trascKlies,  the  fated  house  of  Atreus,  seems  here  to  impend 
with  some  portion  of  its  ancient  horror  over  the  line  of 
Est*.  We  h^ar,  in  the  lan&ruage  of  Hugo,  the  voice  of  the 
same  prophetic  solemnity  which  announced  to  Agamemnon, 
in  the  very  moment  of  nis  triumph,  the  approaching  and 
inevitable  darkness  of  his  fate  :— 

*  The  gather'd  guilt  of  elder  times 
Shall  reproduce  itself  in  crimes ; 
There  is  a  day  of  vengeance  still 
Linger  it  may— but  come  it  will.* 

"  That  awful  choms  does  not,  unless  we  be  greaUy  mis- 
taken, leave  an  impression  of  destiny  upon  the  mind  more 
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upon  the  Continent.  The  foIlowin|^  extract  will  exr 
plain  the  facts  on  which  the  etory  is  founded.  The 
name  of  Azo  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more 
metrical. 

"  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  Ferrara  was 
polluted  with  a  domestic  tra^y.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  an  attendant,  and  his  own  observation, 
the  Marquis  of  Elste  discovered  the  incestuous  loves 
of  his  wife  Parisina,  and  Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a 
beautiful  and  valiant  youth.  They  were  beheaded 
in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a  father  and  hus- 
band, who  published  his  shame,  and  survived  their 
execution.*  He  was  unfortunate,  if  they  were  guilty : 
if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more  unfortunate  ; 
nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which  I  can 
sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent" — Gibbon's  Miscellaneoui  Worlu,  voL  iiu 
p.  470 


powerful  than  that  which  rushed  on  the  troubled  spirit  of 
Azo,  when  he  heard  the  speech  of  Hugo  in  his  hail  of  judg- 
ment :— 

*  Thou  ffaT*st,  and  mayst  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 
Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame.* " 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  subject  when  we 
reach  our  author's  "  Manfred."  The  facts  on  which  the 
present  poem  was  grounded  are  thus  given  in  Frizzi's  His- 
tory of  Ferrara  :— 

"This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of  Fer- 
ram ;  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event  in  the  court 
of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals,  fik>tn  printed  and  in  manu- 
script, with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and  negligent 
work  of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  the  foUowmg  re- 
lation of  it,— from  which,  however,  are  rejected  many  de- 
tails, and  especially  the  narrative  of  Bandelli,  who  wrote  a 
century  aflerwarils,  and  who  does  not  accord  with  the 
contemporary  historians. 

'*  By  the  above-mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assassino,  the  Mar- 
(luis,  ui  the  year  1405,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beauti(\il  and 
ingenuous  youth.  Parisina  Malatesta,  second  wife  of  Nic- 
colo,  like  the  generality  of  step-mothers,  treated  him  with 
little  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  Marquis,  who  re- 

garded  him  with  fond  partiality.  One  day  she  asked  leave  of 
er  husband  to  undertake  a  certain  iouniey,  to  which  he 
consented,  but  upon  condition  that  Ugo  should  bear  her 
company ;  for  he  hoped  by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the 
end,  to  lay  aside  the  obstumte  aversion  which  she  had  con- 
ceived against  him.  And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplish- 
ed but  too  well,  since,  during  the  joumeyj  she  not  only  di- 
vested herself  of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer 
any  occasion  to  renew  his  former  reproofo.  It  happened 
one  day  that  a  servant  uf  the  Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as 
some  call  him.  Giorgio,  pajwing  before  the  apartments  of 
Parisina,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  of  her  chamber- 
maids, all  terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she 
told  liim  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  offence,  had  been 
beating  her ;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she  added,  that 
she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  ^he  chose  to  make  known 
the  criminal  familiarity  w  hich  subsisted  between  Parisina 
and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took  note  of  the  words,  and 
related  them  to  his  master.  He  was  astounded  thereat,  but 
scarcely  believing  his  ears,  he  assured  himself  of  the  fact, 
alas :  too  clearly,  on  the  18th  of  May,  by  looking  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  ceiling  of  his  wife's  chamber.  Instantly 
he  broke  into  a  furious  rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  to- 
gether with  Aldobrandino  llangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentle- 
roan,  and  also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her 
chamber,  as  abettors  of  this  sinful  act.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the  cul- 
prits. This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that 
oestir  red  themselves  in  favor  of  the  delinquents,  and  amongst 
others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all-powerful  with  Nic- 
colo,  rmd  also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister  Alberto 
dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing  down  their 
cheeks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him  for  mercy ; 
adducing  whatever  reasons  they  could  suggest  for  sparing 
i  the  offenders,  besides  those  motives  of  honor  and  decency 
!  which  might  persuade  him  to  conceal  from  the  public  so 
I  scandalous  a  deed.    But  his  rage  made  him  inflexible,  and. 


PARISINA. 


I. 

It  is  the  hour  when  fVom  the  boughs 

The  nightingale^s  high  note  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word  ;' 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 
And  in  the  heuven  that  clear  obscure. 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 


on  the  instant,  he  commanded  that  the  sentence  should  be 
put  in  execution. 

'*  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  in 
those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  day  beneath 
the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's 
tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca.  that  on  the  night  of 
the  21st  of  May  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and  afterwards 
Parisina.  Zoese,  he  that  accused  her,  conducted  the  latter 
under  his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment.  She,  all  along, 
fancied  that  she  was  to  be  thrown  into  u  pit,  and  asked  at 
every  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot  ?  She  was 
told  that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what 
was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he  was 
already  dead ;  at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she  ex- 
claimed. '  Now,  then,  I  wish  not  myselfto  live  :'  and,  being 
come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands 
of  all  her  ornaments,  and  wrapping  a  cloth  round  her  head, 
submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated  the  cruel 
scene.  The  same  was  done  with  Rangoni,  who,  together 
with  the  others,  according  t«  two  calendars  in  the  library 
of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  con- 
vent.   Nothing  else  is  known  respecting  the  women. 

'*  The  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night, 
and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  inquired  of 
the  captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead  yet  7  who  answered 
him,  \  es.  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  desperate 
lamentations,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  that  I  too  were  dead,  since 
I  have  been  hurried  on  to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo  1' 
And  then  gnawing  with  his  teeth  a  cane  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears, 
calling  fi-eauently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  calling  to  mind  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
public  his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could 
not  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered  the  narrative  to  be  drawn 
out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

"  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Francesco 
Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  his  reasons, 
that  stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a  tourna- 
ment, which,  under  the  auspices  of^the  Marquis,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to  take  place,  in 
the  square  ol  St.  Mark,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  advance- 
ment to  the  ducal  chair. 

"  The  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  done, 
from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance,  commanded 
that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were  well  known  to 
him  to  be  faithless,  hke  his  Parisina,  should,  like  her,  be 
beheaded.  Amongst  others  Barberina,  or,  as  some  call  her, 
Laodamia  Romei,  wife  of  the  court  judge,  underwent  this 
sentence,  at  the  ut^ual  place  of  execution  ;  that  is  to  sav,  in 
the  quarter  of  St.  Giacomo,  opposite  the  present  fortress, 
beyond  St.  Paul's.  It  cannot  be  told  how  strange  appeared 
this  proceeding  in  a  prince,  who,  considering  his  own  dis- 
position, should,  as  it  seemed,  have  been  in  such  cases 
most  indulgent.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  did  not 
fail  to  commend  him." 

The  above  passage  of  Frixzi  was  translated  by  Lord 
Byron,  and  formed  a  closing  note  to  the  original  edition  of 
"Parisina.") 

*  ["  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated  .  but  the 
castle  sUll  exists  entire ;  and  I  saw  the  court  where 
Parisina  and  Hugo  were  beheaded,  according  to  the  annal 
of  Gibbon."— Byron  LHterty  1817. 

s  [The  opening  verses,  though  soft  and  voluptuous,  are 
tinged  with  the  same  shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  cluurae- 
ter  and  harmony  to  the  whole  poem.— Jxpfebt.J 
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Which  foUowB  the  decline  of  day, 

Am  twilii^fat  melts  beneath  the  moon  away*^ 

II. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 

And  it  is  not  to  gaze  ou  the  heavenly  light 

Tliat  the  lady  walks  In  the  shadow  of  night; 

And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 

Tie  not  for  the  sake  of  its  fidl-blown  flower — 

She  listens — ^bnt  not  for  the  nightingale— 

'Diough  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick, 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves, 

And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves : 

A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet — 

•Tis  past — her  lover's  at  her  feet 

III. 
And  what  onto  them  is  the  world  beside. 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide  ? 
Its  living  things — its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath ; 
As  if  all  else  had  pass'd  away. 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe ; 
Their  very  sighs  are  full  of  joy 

So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay. 
That  happy  madness  would  destroy 

The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway 
Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream  ? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 
Or  paused,  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour  ? 
Or  thought  how  brief  such  moments  last  7 
But  yet — they  are  already  pass'd ! 
Alas  I  we  must  awake  before 
We  know  such  vision  comes  no  more 

IV. 

With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  pass'd  ; 
And  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve. 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last 
The  frequent  sigh—the  long  embrace — 

The  lip  that  there  would  cling  forever, 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her, 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  hei  Tailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace. 
Yet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place 
But  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
In  fearful  heaviness  of  heart. 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chO] 
Which  follows  fast  the  deecb  of  ill. 


V.     ^ 

And  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed, 
To  covet  there  another's  bride  ; 

But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 
A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside. 


1  The  lines  contained  in  this  section  were  printed  as  set 
to  music  some  time  since,  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where 


But  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams. 

And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day. 

And  clasps  her  lord  unto  the  breast 
Which  pants  for  one  away : 
And  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
And,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
That  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress. 
For  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless  ; 
And  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
O'er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep 

VI. 

He  clasp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

And  listen'd  to  each  broken  word : 
He  hears— Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start. 

As  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard  ? 
And  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
Could  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
When  he  shall  woke  to  sleep  no  more. 
And  stand  the  eternal  throne  before. 
And  well  he  may — his  earthly  peace 
Upon  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
That  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
Bespeaks  her  guilt  and  Azo*s  shame. 
And  whose  that  noiue  ?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow. 
Which  rolls  the  plonk  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name  7  'tis  Hugo's, — his— 
In  sooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this ! — 
*Tis  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — ^his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray'd  Bi^uca's  truth. 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride 

VII. 
He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  ils  sheath, 

But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  baie— 
Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe. 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping — there- 
Nay  more : — ^he  did  not  wake  her  then. 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp^ 
She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumber'd-^ 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

vm. 

And  with  the  mom  he  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around. 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know. 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  wo  ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — ^the  doom — to  her : 

Conceahnent  is  no  more— they  wpeak 


they  now  iqipear ;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  com] 
prior  to  "  Lara.»» 
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All  circumstance  which  may  compel 
Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 
And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 
Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  w<iB  not  one  who  brook'd  delay : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his  state, 
The  chief  of  Esters  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate ; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there,— 
Before  hun  is  the  sinful  pair ; 
Both  young, — and  one  how  passing  fair ! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fettered  hand. 
Oh,  Christ !  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Vet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire. 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  be  dumb. 


And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom ; 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room. 
Where  high -bom  men  were  proud  to  wai^— 
\yhere  Beauty  watch*d  to  imitate 
'  Her  gentle  voice— her  lovely  mien — 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen  : 
Then,--had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone,* 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Now, — ^wfaat  is  she  7  and  what  are  they  '^ 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey  ? 
All  silent  and  unheeding  now. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow. 
And  folded  arms,  amd  freezing  air. 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear, 
Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there : 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Had  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance, 
Who — ^were  his  arm  a  moment  free — 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty  ; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride, — 
He,  too,  is  fetter'd  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
Less  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids — o'er  which  the  violet  vem 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shinint  Uuough  the  smoothest  white 
That  e*er  did  softest  kiss  invite- 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  stiU 

XL 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 
But  for  the  eyes  that  on  him  gazed : 

His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept ; 
Stem  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 


1  tA  sagacious  writer  gravely  charges  Lord  Byron  with 
paraphrasing,  in  this  passage,  without  acknowledgment, 
Mr  Burke's  well-known  description  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette.  "  Verily,'*  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  there 
be  amongst  us  a  set  of  cntics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 


Whate'er  the  grief  his  soul  ayow'd, 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd; 
But  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her : 
Remembrance  of  the  houis  that  were — 
His  guilt — his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father's  wrath — all  good  men's  hate — 
His  earthly,  his  etemal  fate— 
And  hers, — oh,  hers ! — ^he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow ! 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray 'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XIL 

And  Azo  spake : — "  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  son  ; 
Tliat  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away ; 

Ere  day  declines,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone  ; 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  have  done : 
Those  ties  are  broken — ^not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass ; — the  doom's  pieparod  * 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then — thy  crime's  lewaid ! 
Away !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
Leam  if  tliou  there  canst  be  forgiven ; 

Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet 
But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath, 

There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 
Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 

Farewell !  I  will  not  see  thee  die- 
But  thou,  frail  thing  !  shalt  view  his  head 

Away  !  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 

Go  !  woman  of  the  wanton  breast ; 
Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 
Go !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive, 
And  joy  thee  in  the  life  I  give." 

XIIL 

And  here  stem  Azo  hid  his  face — 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flowed  again ; 
And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space. 
And  paas'd  his  shaking  hand  along 
His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 
While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 
And  for  a  brief  delay  demands 
His  father's  ear :  the  silent  sire 
Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

«  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  death— 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand, 
H^  shed  more  blood  m  cause  of  tliine, 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mme : 

Thou  gaVst,  and  mayst  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot. 
Her  slighted  love  and  min'd  name. 
Her  ofi^ring's  heritage  of  shame  ; 


possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional ;  who  have  no 
notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains  in  the  world, 
small  as  well  as  great ;  and  who  would  therefore  charitably 
derive  every  rill  they  behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation 
made  in  some  other  man's  tank."] 
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But  die  is  in  the  raye,  wfaere  he. 

Her  Bon»  thy  riyaf,  soon  shall  be. 

Her  broken  heart — ^my  seyerM  head — 

Shall  witneei  for  thee  from  the  dead 

H«)w  trusty  and  how  tender  were 

Thy  youthful  loye— paternal  care. 

*Tis  true  that  I  have  done  thee  wronff — 

But  wrong  for  wrong : — this  deem'd  thy  bride, 
The  other  yictim  of  thy  pride, 

Thou  know*st  for  me  was  destined  long. 

Thou  saw'st,  ana  coyetedst  her  charms— 
And  with  thy  yery  crime— my  birth, 
Thou  tauntedst  roe— as  little  worth ; 

A  match  ignoble  for  her  arms. 

Because,  foraooth,  I  eoqld  not  claim 

Tlie  lawful  heinhip  of  thy  name. 

Nor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne : 

Tet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mine. 
My  name  aboxM  more  than  Este*8  shme 

With  honors  all  my  own. 

I  had  a  sword — and  haye  a  breast 

That  should  have  won  as  haught'  a  crest 

As  eyer  wayed  along  the  line 

Of  all  these  soyereign  sires  of  thine. 

Not  always  knightly  spun  are  worn 

The  brightest  by  the  better  bom ; 

And  mine  haye  lanced  my  couner's  flank 

Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank. 

When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 

Of « Este  and  of  Victory  !* 

I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime. 

Nor  sue  thee  to  redeem  from  time 

A  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 

At  length  roll  o*er  my  reckless  dust  ^ 

Such  maddening  moments  as  my  past. 

They  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last 

Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base. 

And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Disdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me— 
Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 
Some  features  of  my  father*s  face. 

And  in  my  qiirit— all  of  thee. 

From  thee— 4his  tamelessneas  of  heart— 

From  thee— nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  start  ?- 

From  thee  in  all  their  yigor  came 

My  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  flame— 

Thou  didst  not  eiye  me  life  alone, 

But  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 

See  what  thy  guilty  loye  hath  done ! 

Repaid  thee  wHh  too  like  a  son ! 

I  am  no  bastard  ia  my  soul, 

For  that,  like  thme,  abhorred  control : 

And  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 

Thou  gay'st  and  wilt  resume  so  soon, 

I  yalued  it  no  more  than  thou, 

When  rose  thy  casque  aboye  thy  brow, 


>  Haught— haughty.— "  Away,  haught  man,  thou  art  in- 
sulting me.**— SiLlKSPSARB. 

« r*'  I  sent  for  *  Marmion,*  because  it  occurred  to  me,  there 
mi^t  be  a  resemblance  between  part  of  *  Parisina*  and  a 
sirailar  scene  in  the  second  canto  of  *  Marmion.'  I  fear 
there  is,  though  I  nferer  thought  of  it  before,  and  could 
hardly  wish  to  imitate  that  which  is  inimitable.  I  wish  you 
woold  ask  Mr.  Gifibrd  whether  I  ought  to  say  any  thing 
upon  it.  I  had  completed  the  story  on  the  passage  from 
Gibbon,  which  indeed  leads  to  a  like  scene  naturally,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  kind :  but  it  comes  upon  me  not  very 
eonfonably.**— Loni  B.  to  Mr.  M.  Feb.  8, 181«.— The  scene 
leferred  to  is  the  one  in  which  Constance  de  Bererley 
appears  before  the  conclave— 
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And  we,  all  side  by  side,  haye  striyen. 
And  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driyen : 
The  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 
The  future  can  but  be  the  past ; 
Yet  would  I  that  I  then  haid  died ; 

For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mother's  dl. 
And  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 

I  feel  thou  art  my  father  still ; 
And,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
Tis  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
Begot  hi  sin,  to  die  in  diame, 
My  life  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
As  err*d  the  sire,  so  err*d  the  son. 
And  thou  must  punish  both  m  one. 
My  crime  seems  worrt  to  human  yiew. 
But  God  must  judge  between  us  too  V* 

XIV. 

He  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms. 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded. 
Of  all  the  chiefb  that  there  were  ranl^d. 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  clank'd : 
TUl  Parisina's  fatal  charms^ 
Again  attracted  eyery  eye- 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die ! 
She  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still. 
The  liymg  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 
Her  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 
Not  once  had  tum'd  to  either  side— 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  dance  o'er  which  they  rose, 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circluig  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
As  ice  were  in  her  curbed  Uood 
But  eyery  now  and  Utitsa  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowly  gather'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  frur  lid. 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  near ! 
And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise. 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
To  q>eak  she  thought— the  imperfect  note 
Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat. 
Yet  seemed  in  that  low  hoDow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased — again  she  thought  to  qwak, 
Then  bunt  her  yoice  in  one  long  shriek. 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o*erthrown, 
More  like  a  thing  tiiat  ne*er  had  Ufe, — 
A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 
Than  her,  that  liying  gfuilty  thing. 
Whose  eyery  passion  was  a  sting. 
Which  nrsed  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 
That  guilrs  detection  and  despair. 


**  Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail, 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  must  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there— 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair."] 
*  {The  arrairaunent  and  condemnation  of  the  guilty  paff, 
with  the  bold,lileh-toned,  and  yet  temperate  defence  of  the 
son,  are  managed  with  considerable  talent ;  and  yet  are  leas 
touching  than  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty,  who 
stands  in  speechless  agony  before  him.— JayraiT.] 
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But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 

Recovered  from  that  death-like  Bwoon— 

But  scarce  to  reason — every  sense 

Had  been  overstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bowstrings,  when  relaxed  by  rain, 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide— 

The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path, 

When  midnight  storms  are  mastering  wrath. 

She  fearVd — she  felt  that  something  Ul 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die — but  who? 

She  had  forgotten  :^-did  she  breathe  7 

Could  this  Im  still  the  earth  beneath, 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around ; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy? 

All  was  confused  and  undefined 

To  her  all-jarr^d  and  wandering  mind ; 

.^chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fean: 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream ; 

For  so  it  seemM  on  her  to  break : 

Oh !  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake ! 


XV. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  gray  square  turret  swinging, 

With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 
Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  ao ! 
For  a  departing  being*8  soul 
The  death-hynm  peds  and  the  hollow  bells  knoD : 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see— 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  aitnmd — 
And  the  headman  with  his  bare  arm  ready. 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 
Feels  if  the  axe  be  abarp  and  tme— 
Since  he  set  its  edge  anew : 
WiUe  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 
Tr  fee  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father 

XVL 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set, 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray : 
And  his  evening  beams  are  ^ed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 
As  his  last  confessioii  ponring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 


t  [The  grand  part  of  this  poem  is  that  which  describes  the 
ezeoution  of  the  rival  son ;  and  in  which,  though  there  is  no 
pomp,  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and  though  every 


In  penitential  holmeos, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  Ueas 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  Hsten — 
And  the  rings  of  chesnut  hair 
Curi'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare  ; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  sl^one 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh !  that  parting  hour  was  bitter  I 
Even  the  stem  stood  chiU'd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shuddered  as  they  saw. 


XVIL 

The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  falm  son — and  daring  lover ! 
His  beads  and  sms  are  all  recounted. 
His  hours  to  their  last  mmute  mounted — 
His  mantlmg  cloak  before  was  stripped, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp*d ; 
'Tw  done— all  closely  are  they  shom^ 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn— 
Tlie  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  amde, 
And  o*er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no — ^that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 
All  feeling  seemingly  subduM, 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd, 
When  headman's  hands  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind: 
Ab  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
"  No— yours  my  forfeit  Wood  and  breath — 
These  hands  are  chain'd— but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye- 
Strike:" — and  as  the  word  he  said, 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 
"  Strike :"— and  flashing  fell  the  stroke— 
Roll'd  the  head — and,  ^ishmg,  sunk 
Back  the  stam'd  and  heaving  trunk, 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain ; 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  forever. 
He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die. 

Without  display,  without  parade ; 

Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

Ab  not  disdaining  priestly  aid. 
Nor  desperate  of  aU  hope  on  high. 
And  while  befo^  the  prior  kneeUng, 
His  heart  wa^  wean'd  from  earthly  feelmg ; 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour? 
No  more  reproach — ^no  more  despair ; 
No  thought  but  heaven — no  woid  but  prayer-^ 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke. 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headman's  stroke, 
He  claun'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around.' 


thing  is  conceived  and  expressed  with  the  utmost  simplioity 
uddirectness,  there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels.— JBiraxr.] 
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XVIIL 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

Bat  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  lore  thus  ended 

And,  with  a  hashing  sound  compressed, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there, 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Fierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock, 

Save  one : — what  cleaves  the  nleut  air 

So  madly  shrill — so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  as  a  mother*s  o*er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow. 

To  the  sky  theee  accents  go. 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  wa 

Through  Azo*s  palace-lattice  driven. 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 

And  every  eye  is  tum'd  thereon ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madHer  accents  rose  despair ; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  pasa'd, 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last 


XIX. 

Hugo  is  fiiOen ;  and,  from  that  hour, 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower. 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen : 

Her  name— as  if  she  ne'er  had  been — 

Was  banish'd  from  each  lip  and  ear, 

Like  words  ot'  wantonness  or  fear ; 

And  from  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  none 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 

No  tomb— no  memory  had  they ; 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coflln  lid : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode. 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road, 

By  blighted  and  remoneful  yean 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  ^e  fell  by  bowl  or  steel. 

For  that  dark  love  rtie  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 

She  died  bv  tortnree  leas  remote ; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  Mock, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headman's  shock, 

In  quicken'd  brokenneas  that  came, 

In  pity,  o'er  her  shattered  tnme, 

None  knew— and  none  can  ever  know : 

Bat  whatsoe'er  its  end  bekyw. 

Her  Kfe  began  and  closed  in  wo ! 


>  tin  Parisina  there  is  no  toroult  or  stir.  It  is  all  sadness, 
and  pitjr,  axui  terror.  There  is  too  mach  of  horror,  perhaps, 
in  the  drcnmitances ;  but  the  writing  is  beautiM  through- 


XX. 

And  Azo  found  another  bride. 

And  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 

But  none  so  lovely  and  so  brave 

As  him  who  withered  in  the  grave  ; 

Or  if  they  wer€^-on  his  cold  eye 

Their  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by. 

Or  noticed  with  a  smothcr'd  sigh. 

But  never  tear  his  cheek  descended. 

And  never  smile  his  brow  unbended ; 

And  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

The  intersected  lines  of  thought ; 

Those  furrows  which  the  burning  share 

Of  Sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there ; 

Scars  of  the  lacerating  mind 

Which  the  Soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 

He  was  past  all  mirth  or  wo : 

Nothing  more  remain'd  below 

But  sleepless  nights  and  heavy  days, 

A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 

A  heart  which  shunned  itself— and  yet 

That  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget. 

Which,  when  it  least  appeared  to  melt, 

Intently  thought — intensely  felt : 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froze 

Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 

The  living  stream  lies  quick  below. 

And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow 

Still  was  his  seal*d-up  bosom  haunted 

By  thoughts  which  Nature  hath  implanted ; 

Too  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

Howe'er  our  stifled  fears  we  banish ; 

When,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start. 

We  check  those  waters  of  the  heart. 

They  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 

But  flow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 

Anii  resting  in  their  spring  more  pnre, 

Forever  in  its  depth  endure. 

Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongeal'd, 

And  cherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd 

With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 

To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft ; 

Withont  the  power  to  fill  again 

The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pam ; 

Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 

United  souls  shall  gladness  share. 

With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree ; 

That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 

Yet  Azo's  age  was  wretched  still. 

The  tamted  branches  of  the  tree. 

If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
By  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
All  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free : 
But  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath. 
The  wavmg  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 
The  massy  trunk  the  rum  feels. 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals.* 


out,  and  the  whole  wrapped  In  a  rich  and  redundant  re  1  of 
poetry,  where  every  thing  breathes  the  pure  essence  of 
genius  and  sensibUiQr.— Jsirixr.] 
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THE  PRISONER  OF  CfllLLON: 


A  FABLE.* 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON 

EriEif  AL  Spirit  of  the  chainleoi  Mind  !* 
Brigfatoit  in  dungeons,  liberty !  thou  ait, 
For  there  thy  habitatkm  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  akme  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consini'd — 
To  fetteri,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 

And  Freedom's  fame  iiuds  wings  on  every  vrind. 

Chillon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  pUoe, 
And  thy  sad  floor  au  altar — ^for  'twas  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 


I  When  this  poem  was  composed,  I  was  not  suffldently 
aware  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard,  or  I  should  hare  en- 
dearorea  to  dignify  the  subject  bv  an  attempt  to  celebrate 
his  courage  waa.  his  virtues.  With  some  account  of  his  life 
I  have  been  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that 
republic,  which  is  still  proud  of  the  memory  of  a  man  wor- 
thy of  the  best  ase  of  ancient  freedom  :— 

'*  Francois  de  Bonnivard,  flls  de  Louis  de  Bonnivard,  ori- 
einaire  de  Seysel  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes.  naquit  en  1406.  11 
At  ses  etudes  A  Turin :  en  1510  Jean  Aime  de  Bonnirard, 
son  oncle,  lui  r^signa  le  Prieur6  de  St.  Victor,  qui  aboutis- 
sait  aux  murs  de  Geneve,  et  qui  formait  un  b^nifice  con- 
siderable. 

"  Ce  grand  homme— (Bonuirard  merits  oe  titre  par  la 
force  de  son  ftme,  la  droiture  de  son  coeur,  la  noblesse  de  ses 
intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de  ses  de- 
marcheS;  retenoue  de  ses  connaissances  et  la  vivacite  de 
son  espnt,)— ce  grand  bomme,  qui  excitera  Padmiration  de 
tous  ceux  qu'une  vertu  hftrojque  peut  encore  ^mouToir,  in- 
spirera  encore  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance  dans  les  coeurs 
des  G«n6T0is  qui  aiment  Gendve.  Bonnivard  en  fut  tou- 
jours  un  des  plus  fermes  appuis :  pour  assurer  la  liberte  de 
notre  Repubhoue,  il  ne  craignit  pas  de  perdre  sourent  la 
sienne ;  il  oubiia  son  repos ;  il  m^prisa  ses  richesses ;  il  ne 
n^gligea  rien  pour  aflermir  le  bonheur  d*une  patrie  qu*il 
honora  de  son  choix :  dds  ce  moment  il  la  chi^rit  comme  le 

Elus  zeie  de  ses  citoyens ;  il  la  servtt  avec  llntrepidite  d*un 
^ros,  et  il  6cdvit  son  Histoire  avec  la  naivete  a*on  philo- 
sophe  et  la  chaleur  d'un  patriote. 

'*  11  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  Histoire  de  Gend  ve, 
que  d^i  qu'ti  eut  ctmmienei  d*  Un  rkUtoire  des  natiamg,  ti  te 
senlit  entrmni  par  son  go&t  pour  U$  RipuHiqueSt  dont  il  ipajua 
tou jours  Us  intirtts :  c^est  ce  goflt  pour  la  liberie  qui  lui  fit 
sans  doute  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa  patrie. 

"  Bonnivard,  encore  jeune,  s'annon^  hautement  oonune 
le  d^fenseur  de  Geneve  oontre  le  Ducde  Savoye  et  I'Eveque. 

'*  En  1519,  Bonnivard  devient  le  martvr  de  sa  patrie.  Le 
Due  de  Savoye  etant  entre  dans  Geneve  avec  cinq  cent 
hommes,  Bonnivard  craint  le  ressentiment  du  Due ;  il  voulut 
se  retirer  a  Fribourg  pour  en  eviter  les  suites ;  niais  il  fut 
trahi  par  deux  hommes  qui  Taccompagnaient,  et  conduit  par 
ordre  H'l  Prince  h  Groiee,  oik  il  resU  prisonnier  pendant 
deux  <ins.  Bonnivard  etait  malheureux  dans  ses  voyages : 
comme  ses  malheurs  n'avaient  point  ralenti  son  seie  pour 
Gendve,  U  etait  to^jours  un  ennemi  redoutable  pour  ceux 
qui  la  menafaient,  et  par  consequent  il  devait  etre  expose 
h  leurs  coups.  II  fut  rencontre  en  1530  sur  le  Jura  par  des 
voleurs,  qui  le  depouilierent,  et  qui  le  mirent  encore  entre 
les  mains  du  Due  de  Savoye :  ce  Prince  le  fit  enfenner  dans 
ie  Chateau  de  Chillon,  on  il  resta  sans  etre  interroge  jusques 
en  1536  ;  il  fut  alors  delivre  par  les  Bemois,  qui  s'empare* 
rent  du  Pays  de  Vaud. 

'*  Bonnivardf  en  sortant  de  sa  captivite,  eut  le  plaisir  de 
irouver  Geneve  libre  et  reformee :  la  Republique  s'empres- 
sa  de  lui  temoigner  sa  reconnaissance,  et  de  dedonunager 
des  mauxqull  avail  soufferts :  elle  le  re^t  Bourgeois  de  la 
ville  au  mois  de  Juin,  1536 ;  elle  lui  donna  la  maison  habitee 
autrefois  par  le  Vicaire-General,  et  elle  lui  assi^a  une 
pension  de  deux  cent  ecus  d*or  tant  qull  sejoumerait  k  Ge- 
neve.   II  fut  admis  dans  le  Conseil  die  Deux-Cent  en  1537. 

**  Bonnivard  n'a  pas  fini  d'etre  utile :  apres  avoir  travsdlie 
A  rendre  Geneve  libre,  il  reussit  A  la  rendre  toierante.  Bon- 
nivard engagea  le  Conseil  k  acoorder  aux  ecciesiastiques  et 


By  Bonnivard ! — ^May  none  those  marks  effitoe  1 
For  they  appeal  iiom  tyranny  to  Grod. 
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My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night,^ 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears : 


aux  paysans  un  tems  sufilsant  pour  examiner  les  proposi- 
tions qu'on  leur  faisait ;  il  reussit  par  sa  douceur :  on  preohe 
to^jours  le  Christianisme  avec  succes  quand  on  le  preche 
avec  charite. 

**  Bonnivard  fut  savant :  see  maauscrits,  oui  seat  dans  la 
Bibliotheque  publique,  prouvent  qull  avail  bien  lu  les  au- 
teurs  classiques  Latins,  et  qu*il  avail  approfondi  la  theolo- 
gie  et  l*hi8toire.  Ce  grand  bomme  aimail  les  sciences,  et  il 
crojrait  qu'elles  ponvaient  faire  la  gloire  de  Geneve ;  aussi 
il  ne  ne^lisea  rien  pour  les  fixer  dans  oette  ville  naissante ; 
en  1551  il  donna  sa  oibliotheque  au  public ;  elle  fut  le  com- 
mencement de  notre  bibliotheque  publique ;  et  ces  livres 
Bont  en  partie  les  rares  et  belies  editions  du  quinzieme 
siecle  qum  voit  dans  notre  oollection.  Enfin,  poodant  la 
roeme  annee,  ce  bon  patriote  institua  la  Republique  son 
heritiere,  a  condition  qu*elle  employerait  ses  biens  a  entre- 
tenir  le  college  dont  on  projettait  la  fondation. 

*<  u  parait  que  Bonntvaid  mourut  en  1570 ;  mais  on  ne 
peut  I'assurer,  parcequ^  y  a  une  laoune  dans  le  Necrologe 
depuis  le  mois  de  Juillet,  1570,  jusques  en  1571. *> 

[Lord  Byron  wrote  this  beautifijl  poem  at  a  small  inn,  in 
the  little  village  of  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  wlmre  he  hap- 
pened in  June,  1810,  to  be  detained  two  days  by  stress  of 
weather ;  "  thereby  adding,"  says  Moore,  "  one  more  death- 
less association  to  the  aJieady  immortalized  locali  es  of 
the  Lake."*] 

*  [In  the  first  draught,  the  sonnet  opens  thus— 

**  Beloved  Goddess  of  the  chainless  mind ! 

Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty !  thou  art, 

Thy  palace  is  within  the  Freeman's  heart, 
Whose  soul  the  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consifnM— 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  da3rless  gloom, 
Thy  joy  is  with  them  still,  and  unconfined, 

'Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom.*'] 

s  ["  I  will  teU  you  something  about  « ChiUon.'  A  Mr.  De 
Luc,  ninetj  years  old,^  a  Swiss,  had  it  read  to  him,  and  is 
pleaised  with  it— so  my  sister  writes.  He  said  that  he  was 
with  Rousseau  at  Chillon,  and  that  the  description  is  perfect- 
ly correct.  But  this  is  not  all ;  I  reooUected  something  of 
the  name,  and  find  the  following  oassage  in '  The  Confes- 
sions,' vol.  iii.  p.  S47,  liv.  vHi.  *  De  tous  ces  amusemens 
celui  qui  me  plut  davantage  fut  une  promenade  autour  du 
Lac,  que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Lue  peie,  sa  bru,  ses  deux 
fUs,  et  ma  Therese.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  4  cette  toumee 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  J^en  gardai  le  vif  sou- 
venir  des  sites,  oui  m'avaient  frappe  k  Tautre  extremite  du 
Lacy  et  dont  je  lis  la  description  quelqnes  annees  apres, 
dans  *  La  Nouvelle  Helojse.' '  This  nonagerian,  De  Luc, 
must  be  one  of  the  *  deux  fUs.'  He  is  in  England,  infirm, 
but  still  in  faculty.  It  is  odd  that  he  should  nave  lived  so 
long,  and  not  wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  should  have  made 
this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterwards,  at  such  an 
interval,  read  a  poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  made  pre 
cisely  the  same  circumnavigation)  upon  the  same  scenery  " 


—Byron  LeUers,  April  9, 1817.  Jean  Andre  de  Luc,  F.  R.  S., 
died  at  Windsor,  in  the  July  following.  He  was  bom  ia 
1726,  at  Geneva,  was  the  author  of  many  geological  worlo, 


and  corresponded  with  most  of  the  learned  societies  or 
Europe.]  i 

*  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  others.— The  same  is  asserted  of 
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My  fimbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusied  with  a  Tilo  repoae,^ 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon'e  apoil. 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  Uioae 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  banned,  and  barr'd— forbidden  £ue ; 
Bat  this  was  (or  my  father's  ^th 
I  so^r^d  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  peririi'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  foisake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race  • 

In  darknesi  found  a  dwelling-plaoe ; 
We  were  seren — who  now  are  one, 

Six  m  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Fmish*d  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  persecution's  rage  f 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd ; 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast. 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last 

IL 

There  are  seyen  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  ChUlon's  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  are  seren  columns,  maaiy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprison'd  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  deft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  cham ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing. 

For  m  these  limbs  its  teeth  remam, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away. 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  to  rise 
For  yean — I  cannot  count  them  o'er^ 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score, 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

IIL 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three — ^yet,  each  alone ; 
We  could  Dot  move  a  single  pace. 
We  could  not  see  each  oUier's  face. 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight ; 
And  thus  together — ^yet  apart, 
Fettefd  in  hand,  but  pined  m  heart ; 
'Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 

Marie  Aiitohiette%  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  thoush 
not  in  qoite  so  short  a  period.  Grief  is  said  to  hare  toe 
sameeffect:  to  such,  ana  not  to  fear,  this  change  in  A«r«  was 
to  be  attributed. 

t  [Original  MS.— 

**  But  with  the  inward  waste  of  grief.*'] 

s  [**  BraTing  rancor— chains— and  rage.**— MS.] 

I  [This  picture  of  the  first  feelinss  of  the  three  gallant 
brothers,  when  bound  apart  in  this  living  tomb,  and  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  their  cheery  fortitude,  is  full  of  pity  and 
agony.^JsppBBT.] 

4  The  ChAtean  de  Chillon  IS  situated  between  Clarens  and 


With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old. 

Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  oold. 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 
A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be: 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own." 

IV. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do— and  did  my  best — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved* 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — ^with  eyes  as  bhie  as  heaven. 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved : 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles  being  free)^ 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleeplesi  summer  of  kmg  light. 
The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  ^irit  gay. 
With  tears  for  naught  but  others'  Qls, 
And  then  they  Bow'd  like  mountam  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  wo 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood 
And  perUi'd  m  the  fcwemost  rank 

With  joy :— but  not  in  chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline— 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine: 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  bun  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf. 
And  fotter'd  feet  the  wofst  of  ilk 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
FVom  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,* 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals: 


YilleneuTe,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Genera.  On  its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and  op- 
posite are  the  heights  of  the  Meillerie  and  the  range  of  Alps 
above  Boveret  ana  St.  Gingp.  Near  it,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a 
torrent :  below  it,  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fath- 
omed to  the  depth  of  800  feet,  French  measnre :  within  it 
are  a  range  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  early  reformers,  aM 
subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Across  one 
of  the  vaults  is  a  beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we  were  iiw 
formed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed.  In  the 
cells  are  seven  pillars,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being  half 
merged  in  the  wajl ;  in  some  of  these  are  rings  for  the  fet- 
ters and  the  fettered :  in  the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonni 
vaid  have  left  their  traces.    He  was  confined  here  severa. 
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A.  doable  dungeon  wall  and  ware 

Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 

Below  the  sorface  of  the  lake 

The  daric  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day  ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  iu  the  happy  sky ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free 

VII. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loatlied  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarae  and  rude. 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountam  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  fhmi  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  yean, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  Men  denied 
The  raugo  of  the  steep  mountain's  side ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  7 — he  died.' 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand — nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash*  mv  bonds  m  twain 
He  died — and  they  unlock'd  his  chain. 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine— it  was  a  foolish  thought. 
But  then  withm  my  bram  it  wrou^t, 
That  even  in  death  his  freebom  breasf 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laugh'd — and  laid  him  there  * 
The  flat  and  tumess  earth  above 
The  beibg  we      much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  m'^rder's  fitting  monument ! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower. 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour. 


years.  It  is  by  this  castle  tbat  Rousseau  has  fixed  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  Hdloise,  m  the  rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by 
Juhe  from  the  water ;  the  shock  of  which,  and  the  illness 
pioduced  by  the  unmersion,  is  the  cause  of  her  death. 
The  chiteau  is  huve,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a  great 
distance.  The  walls  are  white.— {*♦  The  early  history  of 
this  castle,**  says  Mr.  Tennant,  who  went  over  it  in  1831, 
**i8. 1  believe,  involved  in  doubt.  By  some  historians  it  is 
said  to  be  built  in  the  year  1130,  and  according  to  others,  in 
the  year  1336 ;  but  by  whom  it  was  built  seems  not  to  be 
known.  It  is  said,  however,  in  history,  that  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  stormed  and  took  it  in  1536 ;  that  he  there 
found  great  hidden  treasures,  and  many  wretched  beings 
pining  away  their  lives  in  these  frightful  dungeons,  amongst 


His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  mfant  love  of  all  his  race. 

His  martyr'd  frtther's  dearest  thoogfat, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  mitired 

A  spirit  natural  or  ini^Nred — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  Go#!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  hi  any  mood : — 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  Mood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  couvu&ve  motion, 

Fve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirions  with  its  dread : 

But  these  were  horroxs— this  was  wo 

Unmix'd  with  such — ^but  sure  and  slow: 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kuid. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow^s  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

Hiat  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright^ 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — ^not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  sui^iresB 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear — 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  mv  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rush  d  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 

The  last — the  sole — the  .earest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place? 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe : 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 


whom  was  the  good  Bonnivard.  On  the  pillar  to  which  this 
unfortimate  man  is  said  to  have  been  chained,  I  observed, 
cut  out  of  the  stone,  the  name  of  one  wbosje  beautiful  poem 
has  done  much  to  heighten  the  interest  of  this  drearv  spot, 
and  >^ill,  perhaps,  do  more  towards  rescuing  from  oDilvion 
the  names  of  *  Chillon*  and  *  Bonnivard,*  than  all  the  cruel 
suflerings  which  that  injured  man  endured  within  its  damp 
and  gloomy  walls."] 

>  ["  But  why  withhold  the  blow  T^he  died.*'— MS.] 

« ["  To  break  or  bite.'*-M8.] 

'I  [The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extinction  of  the  young- 
est life  is  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  passage  in  tM 

poem.— JCFFSBT.] 
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I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 
Bat  felt  that  I  was  stiU  aliTe— 
A  frantic  feeUng,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne*er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  coold  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — bat  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well — I  never  knew — 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  had  no  thoaght,  no  feeling — none— 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 
As  shraUess  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray. 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day. 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  flf>ace. 
And  fixedness — ^without  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stan— no  earth — ^no  time- 
No  check — ^no  change — ^no  good — no  crime- 
But  silence,  and  a  sUrless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
BUnd,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless ! 


A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  dowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perchM,  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  seem*d  to  say  them  all  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seem*d  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mme. 
But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  I 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise ; 

>  [**  I  saw  them  with  their  lake  below. 

And  their  three  thousand  years  of  snow.**— MS.] 
s  Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeneuye,  not 
Hr  from  Chillon,  is  a  very  small  isluid ;  the  only  one  I  could 


For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought !  the  while 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  ; 

I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 

My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 

And  then  'twas  mortal — ^well  I  knew. 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 

Lone — as  the  coree  within  its  shroud, 

Lone— as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  busineos  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay 

XI. 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate  ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  wo, 
But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brotheiB*  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thou^t  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  bUnd  and  sick. 

XIL 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all. 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me ; 
No  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery  ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 
But  1  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bond 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high. 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

xin. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  m  frame  ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below,* 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock^  and  broken  bush ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town. 
And  wliiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  ide,' 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 


perceive,  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  the  lake,  within  its 
circumference.  It  contains  a  few  trees,  (I  think  not  above 
three,)  and  from  its  singleness  and  diminutive  size  has  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  view. 
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But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  rooontmn  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing. 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hne. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seernM  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methoi^t  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seemM  to  fly. 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled— and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darimeas  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  IB  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o*er  one  we  smight  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppreas'dy 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest 


XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 
I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note. 


I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  iHiy,  and  reck'd  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 
I  leam'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitago— and  all  my  own ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  secmid  home : 
With  qnderi  I  had  friendriiip  made, 
And  watch'd  them  m  their  sullen  trade. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moooUgfat  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  km  than  they  7 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 
And  I,  the  monardi  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill— yet,  strange  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  leam'd  to  dwell — ^ 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  fiends. 
So  much  a  loner  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are  ^— even  I 
Regahi'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh.* 


BEPPO: 

A   VENETIAN    STORY. 


Farewell.  Monsieur  Traveller :  Look,  you  lisp,  and  wear  stranoe  suits :  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  countnr ;  be  out  of  lore  with  your  NatiTity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  maldngjrouthat  oouitenance 


you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  that  you  hare  swam  in  a  Omtdoku 


A9  Y<m  Lii€  It,  Act  lY.  Sc  1. 


Aimatmlum  •fth§  Commentaicri. 
That  is,  been  at  Venice,  which  was  much  visited  by  the  young  English  genttomen  of  those  times,  and  was  then 
what  Paris  is  tiow— the  seat  of  all  dissoluteness.  S.  ▲.> 


[Bsppo  was  written  at  Venice,  in  October,  1817,  and 
acquired  great  popularity  immediately  on  its  publica- 
tion in  the  May  of  the  followmg  year.  Lord  Byron*8 
letters  show  that  he  attached  voy  little  importance 
to  it  at  the  time.     He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 


1  [Here  foUow  in  MS.— 
"  Nor  slew  I  of  my  subjects 
What  »Te™,«n|5J{^„~^iW«(li.«.  doner] 

*  [It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  Lord  Byron  to  paint  the 
peculiar  character  of  Bonmvard.  The  object  of  the  poem, 
like  that  of  Sterne's  celebrated  sketch  of  the  prisoner,  is  to 
consider  ca^vity  in  the  abstract,  and  to  mark  its  effects  in 
Kcadually  cniUmff  the  mental  powers  as  it  benumbs  and 
freezes  the  animal  frame,  until  the  unfortunate  victim  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  dungeon,  and  identified  with 
his  chains.  This  transmutation  we  believe  to  be  foimded  on 
fact :  at  least,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  solitude  for  life 
is  substituted  for  capital  punishments,  something  like  it  may 
be  witnessed.  On  particular  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
these  victims  of  a  jurisprudence  which  calls  itself  humane, 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye,  upon  a  stage  erected  in  the 
open  market-place,  apparently  to  prevent  their  guilt  and 
their  punishment  fh>m  being  forgotten.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  witness  a  sight  more  degrading  to  humanity  thui 
this  exhibition :  with  matted  hair,  wild  looks,  and  haggard 
features,  with  eyes  dazzled  by  the  unwonted  light  of  the  sun, 


opened  a  new  vein,  in  which  his  genios  was  destined 
to  work  out  some  of  its  Drisfatest  triumphs.  « I  have 
written,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Murray,  **  a  poem  humor- 
ous, hi  or  after  the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  Whistle- 
craft,  and  founded  on  a  Venetian  anecdote  which 


and  ears  deafened  and  astounded  by  the  sudden  exchange 
of  the  silence  of  a  dungeon  for  the  busy  hum  of  men,  tfie 
wretches  sit  more  like  rude  imaffes  fashioned  to  a  fantastic 
imitation  of  humanity,  than  like  uving  and  i cflecting  beings. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  are  assured  they  generally  beooroe 
either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or  matter  happens  to  pre* 
dominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance  between  them  is 
destroyed.  It  will  readily  be  allowed  that  this  singular 
poem  IS  more  powerfiil  than  pleasin|f.  The  dtmgeon  of  Bon- 
nivard  is,  like  that  of  Ugolino,  a  sul^ect  too  dismal  lor  even 
the  power  of  the  painter  or  poet  to  counteract  its  horrors. 
It  is  the  more  disagreeable  as  affording  human  hope  no  an- 
chor to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the  sufferer,  though  a  man 
of  talents  ana  virtues,  as  altoijgether  inert  and  powerless 
under  his  accumulated  suffenngs :  yet,  as  a  picture,  how- 
ever gloomy  the  coloring,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord  By- 
ron has  drawn ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it  without  a  sink- 
ing of  the  heart,  corrcwponding  with  that  which  he  describes 
the  victim  to  have  suffered.— Sib  Waltbb  Scott  j 

>  ['*  Although  I  was  only  nine  days  at  Venice,  I  sew,  m 
that  little  time,  more  liberty  to  sin,  than  ever  I  heard  tail  of 
tn  the  city  of  London  in  nine  jeaxa."—Rcger  Aeehom,} 


BEPPO. 
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e.  It  «  caUod  Beppo — Ifae  thort  name  for 
GinseppOf — that  is,  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph.  It 
has  politics  and  ferocity."  Again — **  Whistlecraft  is 
my  immediate  model,  but  Benii  is  the  father  of  that 
kind  of  writing ;  which,  I  think,  suits  our  language, 
too,  very  well.  We  shall  see  by  this  experiment  It 
will,  at  any  rate,  show  that  I  can  write  cheerfhlly, 
and  repel  the  charge  of  monotony  and  mannerism.*' 
He  wiriied  Mr.  Muiiay  to  accept  of  Beppo  as  a  free 
gift,  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  **  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract for  Canto  Fourth  of  Childe  Harold  f  addmg, 
however, — **  if  it  pleases,  you  shaU  hare  more  in  the 
sbme  mood ;  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life,  and, 
ar  for  the  laeree  and  the  jwsstons,  I  have  &em  still  in 
tolerable  vigor." 

The  Rif^t  Honorable  John  Hookham  Frere  has, 
then,  by  Ix>rd  Bvroci's  confession,  the  merit  of  haying 
first  introduced  the  Bertuoque  s^^e  into  oor  language ; 
but  his  performance,  entitled  '*  Prospectus  and  Speci- 
men of  an  mtended  National  Woik,  by  William  and 
Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmaricet,  in  Suffolk, 
Harness  and  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  comprise 
the  most  interesting  Particulars  rolating  to  King  Ar- 
thur and  his  Round  Table,"  though  it  delisted  all 
ele^;ant  and  learned  readers,  obtain^  at  the  tmie  little 
notice  from  the  public  at  large,  and  is  already  almost 
forgotten.  For  the  causes  of  this  failure,  about  which 
Mr.  Rose  and  others  have  written  at  some  length,  it 
appears  needless  to  look  further  than  the  last  sentence 
we  have  been  quoting  from  the  letters  of  the  author 
of  the  mora  successfd  Beppo.  Whistlecraft  had  the 
vu-se  .•  it  had  also  the  humor,  the  wit,  and  even  the 
poetry  of  the  Italian  model ;  but  it  wanted  the  life  of 
actual  manners,  and  the  strength  of  stirring  passions. 
Mr.  Frere  had  forgot,  or  was,  with  all  his  genius,  un- 
fit to  profit  by  remembering,  that  the  poets,  whose 
style  he  was  adopting,  always  made  their  style  op- 
wear  a  secondary  matter.  They  never  failed  to  em- 
Moider  their  merriment  on  the  texturo  of  a  really  in- 
teresting stoiy.  Lord  Byron  perceived  this;  and 
avoiding  his  immediate  master*s  one  fatal  error,  and 
at  least  equalling  him  in  the  excellencies  which  he  did 
display,  engaged  at  once  the  sympathy  of  roaders  of 
every  class,  and  became  substantially  the  founder  of  a 
new  species  of  Endish  poetiy. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Fren,  however,  whose  « Speci- 
men" has  long  been  out  of  print,  we  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  showing  how  completely,  as  to  style  and 
versification,  he  had  anticipated  Beppo  and  1>on  Juan. 
In  the  introductions  to  his  cantos,  and  in  various  de- 
tached passages  of  mero  description,  he  had  produced 
precisely  the  sort  of  efiect  at  nAiich  hoxA  Byron  aim- 
ed in  what  we  may  call  the  secondary,  or  meroly 
ornamental,  parts  of  his  Comic  Epic.  For  example, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  Whistlecraft's  firrt  canto  ^— 

*'  Prs  often  wish'd  that  I  could  write  abook, 
Soofa  as  all  English  people  might  peruse ; 

I  never  should  regret  the  pains  it  took, 
That's  hut  the  sort  of  fiune  that  I  should  choose : 

To  saU  about  the  world  like  Captain  Cook, 
Pd  sling  a  cot  up  for  my  &Tonte  Muse, 

And  we'd  take  verses  out  to  Demarara, 

To  New  South  Wales,  and  up  to  Niagara. 

**  Poets  consume  exciseable  commodities, 

Thev  raise  the  nation's  spirit  when  victorious, 

They  orive  an  export  trade  in  whims  and  oddities. 
Making  our  commerce  and  revenue  glorious ; 

As  an  industrious  and  pains-taking  body  'tis 
That  Poets  should  be  reckon'd  meritorious : 

Axkd  therefore  I  submissively  propose 

To  erect  one  Board  for  Verse  and  one  for  Prose. 


protecting  Sdences  and  Art 
Pve  often  seen,  in  copper  plate  and  print ; 


I  never  saw  them  elsewhera,  for  my  part, 
And  therefore  I  oonoliide  there's  nothing  in  t : 

But  everybody  knows  the  Regent's  heart ; 
I  trust  he  wont  reject  a  well-meant  hint ; 

Each  Board  to  have  twelve  members,  with  a  seat 

To  bring  them  in  per  ann.  five  hundred  neat :— 

*'  From  Princes  I  descend  to  the  Nobility : 
In  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stations, 

Lords.  Baronets,  and  Persons  of  gentility, 
Paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  dedicatians : 

This  practice  was  attended  with  utility ; 
The  patrons  lived  to  foture  generations. 

The  poets  lived  by  their  ixHlustrious  eandng,— 

So  men  alive  and  dead  oou  '  live  by  Learmng. 

**  Then,  twenty  guineas  was  a  httle  fortune ; 

Now,  we  must  starve  unless  the  times  should  mend : 
Our  poets  now-a-days  are  deem'd  importune 

If  their  addresses  are  diffusely  penn'd ; 
Most  fashionable  authors  make  a  short  one 

To  their  own  wife,  or  child,  or  private  friend, 
To  show  their  independence,  I  suppose ; 
And  that  may  do  for  Gentlemen  like  those. 

**  Lastly,  the  common  people  I  beseech- 
Dear  People !  if  you  think  my  verses  clever, 

Preserve  with  care  your  noble  parts  of  speech. 
And  take  it  as  a  maxim  to  endeavor 

To  talk  as  your  good  mothers  used  to  teach. 
And  then  these  lines  of  mine  may  last  forever ; 

And  dont  confound  the  language  of  the  nation 

With  long-tail'd  words  in  o$U}f  and  aticm. 

"  I  think  that  Poets  (whether  Whig  or  Tory) 
(Whether  they  go  to  meeting  or  to  churoh) 

Should  study  to  promote  their  country's  glory 
With  patriotic,  dilisent  research ; 

That  children  yet  unborn  may  learn  the  story, 
With  grammars,  dictionaries,  canes,  and  buch 

It  stands  to  reason— This  wss  Homer's  plan. 

And  we  must  do— like  him— the  best  we  can. 

<*  Madoc  snd  Marmion,  and  many  more, 

Are  out  in  print,  and  most  of  them  have  sold ; 

Perhaps  together  they  may  make  a  score ; 
Richard  the  Pirst  has  had  his  story  told— 

But  there  were  Lords  and  Princes  long  before, 
That  had  behaved  themselves  like  warriors  bold : 

Amoncst  the  rest  there  was  the  great  Kimo  Asthus, 

What  hero's  fame  was  ever  carried  farther  ?" 

The  following  description  of  King  Arthur's  Christ- 
mas at  Carlisle  w  equally  meritorious : — 

**  Tna  OaiAT  Ktiro  Abthub  made  a  sumptuous  Feast, 
And  held  his  Royal  Christmas  at  Carlisle, 

And  thither  came  the  Vassals,  most  and  least. 
From  every  corner  of  this  British  Isle ; 

And  all  were  entertain'd,  both  man  and  beast. 
According  to  their  rank,  in  proper  style : 

The  steeds  were  fed  and  litter'd  m  the  stable. 

The  ladies  and  the  knighu  sat  down  to  table. 

*<  The  bill  of  fare  (as  you  may  well  suppose) 
Was  suited  to  those  plentiAil  old  tunes. 

Before  our  modern  luxuries  arose. 
With  truilles  and  ragouts,  snd  various  crimes ; 

And  therefore,  from  the  original  in  prose 
I  shall  arrange  the  catalogue  In  rhymes : 

They  served  up  salmon,  venison,  and  wild  boars 

By  hundreds,  and  by  dozens,  and  by  scores. 

«  Hossheads  of  honey,  kilderkins  of  mustard. 
Muttons,  and  fatted  beeves,  and  bacon  swine ; 

Herons  and  bitterns,  peacock,  swan,  and  bustard, 
Teal,  mallard,  pigeons,  widgeons,  and  in  fine, 

Plum-puddings,  pancakes,  apple-pies,  and  custard : 
And  therewitnal  they  drank  good  Gascon  wine. 

With  mead,  and  ale,  uid  cider,  of  our  own  ; 

For  porter,  punch,  and  negus  were  not  known. 

**  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  scullery  tribe^ 
All  pilfering  and  scrambling  in  their  calling, 

Was  past  all  powers  of  language  to  describe— 
The  din  of  manful  oaths  and  female  squalling : 

The  sturdy  porter,  huddling  up  his  bribe, 
And  then  at  random  breaking  heads  and  bawling, 

Outcries,  and  cries  of  order,  and  contusions. 

Made  a  confusion  beyond  all  confusions ; 
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**  Beggars  and  vagabonds,  blind,  lame,  and  sturdy, 
Minstrels  and  singers  with  their  various  airs, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
Jugglers  and  mountebanks  with  aoes  and  bears. 

Continued  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day. 
An  uproar  like  ten  thousand  Sraithfield  fairs ; 

There  were  wild  beasts  and  foreign  birds  and  creatures, 

And  Jews  and  Foreigners  with  foreign  features. 

'*  All  sorts  of  people  there  were  seen  together, 
All  sorts  of  characters,  all  sorts  of  dresses ; 

The  fool  with  fox's  tail  and  peacock's  feather, 
Pilgrims,  and  penitents,  and  grave  burgesses ; 

The  country  people  with  their  coats  of  leather, 
Vintners  and  victuallers  with  cans  and  messes ; 

Grooms,  archers,  varlets,  falconers  and  yeomen, 

Damsels  and  waiting-maids,  and  waiting-women. 

"  But  the  profane,  indelicate  amours, 

The  vulgar,  unenlighten'd  conversation 

Of  minstrels,  menials,  courtesans,  and  boors, 
(Although  appropriate  to  their  meaner  station,) 

Would  certainly  revolt  a  taste  like  yours ; 
Therefore  I  snail  omit  the  calculation 

Of  all  the  curses,  oaths,  and  cuts,  and  stabs, 

Occasion'd  by  their  dice,  and  drink,  and  drabs. 

*'  We  must  take  care  in  our  poetic  cruise. 
And  never  hold  a  single  tack  too  long ; 

Therefore  my  versatile,  ingenious  Muse. 
Takes  leave  of  this  illiterate,  low-bred  throng. 

Intending  to  present  superior  views. 
Which  to  genteeler  company  belong, 

And  show  the  higher  orders  of  society 

Behaving  with  politeness  and  propriety. 

"  And  certainly  they  say,  for  fine  behaving 

King  Arthur's  Court  has  never  had  its  match ; 

True  point  of  honor,  without  pride  or  braving. 
Strict  etiquette  forever  on  tne  watch : 

Their  manners  were  refined  and  perfect— saving 
Some  modem  graces,  which  they  could  not  catch, 

As  spitting  through  the  teeth,  and  driving  stages. 

Accomplishments  reserved  for  distant  ages. 

"  They  look'd  a  manly,  generous  generation ;         [thick. 
Beards,  shoulders,  eyebrows,  broad,  and  square,  and 

Their  accents  firm  ana  loud  in  conversation. 
Their  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  sharp,  and  quick. 

Showed  tnem  prepared,  on  proper  provocation, 
To  give  the  tie,  pull  noses,  stab,  and  kick ; 

And  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  said. 

They  were  so  very  courteous  and  well-bred. 

"  The  ladies  look'd  of  an  heroic  race— 

At  first  a  general  likeness  struck  your  eye. 

Tall  figures,  open  features,  oval  face, 
Large  eyes,  with  ample  eyebrows  arch'd  and  high ; 

Their  manners  had  an  odd,  peculiar  grace, 
Neither  repulsive,  affable,  nor  shy. 

Majeslical,  reserved,  and  somewhat  sullen ; 

Their  dresses  partly  silk  and  partly  woollen." 

The  little  Buatches  of  critical  quizzing  introduced 
in  Whistlecrafl  are  perfect  in  their  way.  Take,  for 
example,  this  good-humored  parody  on  one  of  the  meet 
magnificent  passages  in  Woiidsworth : — 

"  In  castles  and  in  courts  Ambition  dwells, 

But  not  in  castles  or  in  courts  alone ; 
She  breathed  a  wish,  throughout  those  sacred  cells, 

For  bells  of  larger  size,  and  louder  tone  ; 
Giants  abominate  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  soon  the  fierce  antipathy  was  shown, 
The  tinkling  and  the  jingling,  and  the  clangor. 
Roused  their  irrational,  gigantic  anger. 

"  Unhappy  mortals !  ever  blind  to  fate ! 

Unhappy  Monks !  you  see  no  danger  nigh ; 
Exulting  in  their  sound,  and  size,  and  weight. 

From  morn  till  noon  the  merry  peal  you  ply : 
The  b  Ifry  rocks,  your  bosoms  are  elate. 

Your  spirits  with  the  ropes  and  pulleys  fly ; 
Tired,  but  transported,  panting,  pulling,  hauling, 
Ramping  and  stamping,  oveijoy'd  and  hawling. 

"  Meanwhile  the  solemn  mountains  that  surrounded 
The  silent  valley  where  the  convent  lay. 

With  tintinnabular  uproar  were  astounded. 
When  the  first  peal  burst  forth  at  break  of  day: 

Feeling  their  granite  ears  severely  wounded. 


They  scarce  knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  say ; 
And  (though  large  mountains  commonly  conceal 
Their  sentiments,  dissembling  what  they  feel, 

**  Yet)  Cader-OMnish  from  hi*  cltmdjf  iknme 

To  huge  Loblommon  gave  an  intivuiSion 
0/  this  strange  rumors  with  an  awful  tont^ 

Thxnd^ring  his  deep  surprise  and  indignaium  ; 
The  lesser  htttSf  in  language  of  their  oaM, 

Discussed  the  topic  by  reverberation  ; 
Discoursing  with  their  echoes  all  day  Umg, 
Their  only  conversation  waSf  *  ding-dong,* " 

Mr.  Rose  has  a  very  elegant  essay  on  Whistlecraft, 
m  his  "  Thoughts  and  Recollections  by  One  of  the  last 
Century,"  which  thus  concludes : — 

"  Beppo.  which  had  a  story,  and  which  pointed  but  one 
way,  met  with  si^al  and  universal  success ;  while  '  The 
Monks  and  the  Giants'  have  been  little  fq>preciated,  by  the 
majority  of  readers.  Yet  those  who  will  only  laugh  upon  a 
sufficient  warrant,  may,  on  analyzing  this  bravura-poem,  find 
legitimate  matter  for  their  mirth.  The  want  oi  meaning 
certainly  cannot  be  objected  to  it,  with  reason ;  for  it  contains 
a  deep  substratum  of  sense,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  character 
which  has  not.  or  might  not  have,  its  parallel  in  nature.  I 
remember  at  the  time  this  poem  was  published,  (which  was, 
when  the  French  monarchy  seemed  endangered  by  the  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  Louis  XvlII.,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
successive  ministers,  was  trimming  between  tne  loyalists 
and  the  liberals,  apparently  thinking  tliat  civility  and  concilia- 
tion was  a  remedy  for  all  evils,)  a  friend  dareid  roe  to  prove 
my  assertion ;  and,  by  way  of  a  text,  referred  me  to  the 
character  of  the  crippled  abbot,  under  whose  direction, 

*  The  convent  was  all  going  to  the  devil, 

While  he,  poor  creature,  thought  himself  beloved 
For  saying  handsome  things,  and  being  civil. 
Wheeling  about  as  he  was  puU'd  ana  shoved.' 

"  The  obvious  application  of  this  was  made  by  me  to 
Louis  XVIII. ;  and  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  designate  him  in  particular,  the  aralicability  of  the 
passage  to  the  then  sUte  of  France,  and  her  ruler,  shows, 
at  least,  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  description.  T«ike,  in  Uie 
same  way,  the  character  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  we  shall  find 
its  elements,  if  not  in  one,  in  different  living  peisons. 

*  Songs,  music,  languages,  and  many  a  lay 

Asturian,  or  Armonc,  Irish.  Basque, 
His  ready  memory  seized  and  bore  awav ; 

And  ever  when  the  ladies  chose  to  ask. 
Sir  Tristram  was  prepared  to  sing  and  play. 

Not  like  a  minstrel,  earnest  at  nis  task. 
But  with  a  sportive,  careless,  easy  style. 
As  if  he  seem'd  to  mock  himself  the  while. 

*  His  ready  wit,  and  rambling  education. 

With  tne  congenial  influence  of  his  stars. 
Had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of  conversation. 

All  games  of  skill,  and  stratagems  of  wars : 
His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calculation. 

Was  under  Venus.  Mercury,  and  Mars ; 
His  mind  with  all  their  attnl>utes  was  miz'd. 
And,  like  those  planets,  wand'ring  and  unfix*«^ ' 

"  Who  can  read  this  description,  without  recogmsmg  in 
it  the  portraits  (flatterinjo;  portraits,  perhaps)  of  two  miliwry 
characters  well  known  m  society  1" 

The  reader  will  find  a  copious  criticism  on  Wliistle- 
craft,  from  the  pen  of  Ugo  Foscolo,  m  the  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xxL] 


BEPPO. 


'Tis  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  througfaoat 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  aboutt 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 
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And  bay  repentance,  ere  they  now  devout, 

However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 
With  fiddliug,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  maaquing, 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

IL 

The  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies,  (and  the  more  duskily  the  better,) 

The  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  loven 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter ; 

And  gayeiy  on  restle«  tiptoe  hovers. 

Giggling  with  all  the  plants  who  beset  hts 

And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 

GuitarB,  and  every  other  sort  of  strummmg. 

III. 

And  there  are  dresses  qilendid,  but  fantastical, 
Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 

And  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos ; 

All  kinds  of  drees,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
All  people,  as  tiieir  fancies  hit,  may  choose, 

But  no  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy, — 

Therefore  take  heed,  ye  Freethinkers !  I  charge  ye. 

IV. 

Tou'd  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briers, 
Instead  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars. 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun ; 

They'd  haul  you  o*er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phlegethon  with  every  mother's  son. 

Nor  say  one  mass  to  cool  the  caldron's  bubble 

That  boil*d  your  bones,  nnleas  you  paid  them  double. 


But  saving  this,  you  may  put  on  whatever 
You  like  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

Such  as  in  Monmouth -street,  or  in  Ra^  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke ; 

And  even  in  Italy  such  places  are. 
With  prettier  name  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

For,  bating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

No  place  &at*s  call'd  **  Fiazza"  in  Great  Britam.* 

VL 

This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,*  which  being 
Interpreted,  implies  "  farewell  to  flesh :" 

So  call'd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing. 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  bom  salt  and  fresh. 


1 C"  For,  bating  CoTent  Garden,  I  can't  hit  on 

A  pUce,*"  Sec.  MS.] 
«  [*•  The  Canural,**  says  Mr.  Rose,  "  though  it  is  gayer  or 
duller,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  nations  which  cele- 
brate It,  is,  in  its  general  character,  nearly  the  same  all  over 
the  peninsula.  The  beginning  is  like  any  other  season ; 
towards  the  middle  you  begin  to  meet  masques  and  mum- 
mers in  sunshine :  in  the  last  fifteen  days  the  plot  thickens ; 
and  during  the  three  /cut  all  is  hurly-Durly.  But  to  paint 
these,  which  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  separate  festival. 
1  must  avail  myself  of  the  words  of  Messrs.  William  and 
Thomas  Whistlecraft,  in  whose  *  Prospectus  and  Specimen 
of  an  intended  National  Work'  I  find  the  description  ready 
made  to  my  hand,  otMcrving  that,  besides  the  ordinary 
dramatis  persons.— 

*  Beggars  and  vagabonds,  bUnd,  lame,  and  sturdy, 
Mmstrels  and  singers,  with  their  various  airs. 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  ana  the  hurdy-gurdy, 

Jugglers  and  mountebanks,  witn  npes  and  bears, 
CoauQue,  from  the  first  day  to  the  third  day, 
An  uproar  Uke  ten  thousand  Smithfield  uirs*-- 


But  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  m, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting. 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 

And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes. 
And  solid  meats,  and  highly  spiced  ragouts, 

To  live  for  forty  days  on  ilT-dress'd  fishes. 
Because  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 

A  thing  which  causes  many  **  poohs"  and  **  pishes," 
And  several  oaths,  (which  would  not  suit  the  Muse,) 

From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 

To  eat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VIII. 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

*'  The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  cross 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  frieud. 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Straud,  and  buy  in  gross, 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

By  any  means  least  Uable  to  loss,) 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Harvey, 
Or,  by  the  liord !  a  Lent  will  well-nigh  starve  ye ; 

IX. 
That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion's  Roman, 

And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do. 
According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man, 

If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast ;  and  you. 
If  Protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  womau. 

Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout— 
Dme  and  be  d— d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarae. 
But  that's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 


Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  masque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore, — 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story. 

That  sea-bom  city  was  m  all  her  glory. 

XI. 

They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 
Blatk  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still ; 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 
In  ancient  arts  by  modems  munick'd  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian's, 

(The  best's  at  Florence* — see  it,  if  ye  will,) 


the  shops  are  shut,  all  business  is  at  a  stand,  and  the  drunken 
cries  heard  at  night  afford  a  clear  proof  of  the  pleasures  to 
which  these  days  of  leisure  are  dedicated.  These  holydays 
may  surely  be  reckoned  amongst  the  secondary  causes 
which  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Italian,  since  they 
reconcile  this  to  his  conscience,  as  being  of  religious  in- 
stitution. Now  there  is,  perhaps,  no  oflence  which  is  so 
unproportionably  punished  by  conscience  as  that  of  indo- 
lence. With  the  wicked  man,  it  is  an  intermittent  disease , 
with  the  idle  man,  it  is  a  chronic  one."~Letters  from  the 
North  of  Italy,  voL  ii.  p.  171.] 

*  ["  At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  having  a  hurry  for 
Rome.  However,  I  went  to  the  two  galleries,  from  i*^ich 
one  returns  drunk  with  beauty :  but  there  arc  sculpture  and 
painting,  which,  for  the  first  Ume,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what 
people  meant  by  their  cant  about  those  two  most  artificial 
of  the  arts.  What  struck  me  most  were^— the  mistress  of 
Raphael,  a  portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a 
Venus  of  Titian,  in  the  Medici  gallery ;  the  Venus ;  Cano- 
J.;.  Venu.. .!» in  U»  oU^r  gAery."  Uc-Bro,  L.««. 
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They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
Or  stepped  from  oat  a  picture  by  6ioigk>ne»* 

XII. 

Whose  tints  are  troth  and  beauty  at  their  best; 

And  when  you  to  Manfrini's  palace  go,* 
That  picture  (howsoeyer  fine  the  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show ; 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  sest, 

And  that's  the  cause  I  myme  upon  it  so ; 
'Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 
And  self ;  but  tuck  a  woman!  love  in  life !' 

XIIL 
Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real. 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 
A  thinff  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wert  not  imposrible,  besides  a  shame : 
The  face  recalls  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain, 
Yo«^  .nee  have  seen,  but  ne*er  will  see  again ; 

XIV. 
One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  ^ves  on  every  face ; 
I  And,  oh !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
I       In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 
j  The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  whidi  agree, 
^       In  many  a  nameless  beins  we  retrace, 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 
like  the  lost  Pleiad*  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  ore, 

Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony, 

(For  beauty's  somethnes  best  set  off  afieur,) 

And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 
They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar ; 

And,  truth  to  say,  they're  mostly  very  pretty, 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more's  the  pity ! 

XVI. 

For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs. 
Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter. 


1  ['*  I  know  nothing  of  picturea  mvMlf,  and  care  almost  as 
little  r  but  to  me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian— above 
all,  Giorgione.  I  remember  well  his  Judj[ment  of  Solomon, 
in  the  Mariscalchi  sallery  in  Bologna.  The  real  mother  is 
beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful."— ^yron  Letters,  1890.] 

*  CThe  following  is  Lord  Byron's  account  of  his  visit  to 
this  palace,  in  April,  1817.—"  To-day,  I  have  been  over  the 
Manfhni  palace,  famous  for  its  mctures.  Amongst  them, 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian,  surpassing  all  my 
anti  ''pation  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expression : 
it  is  ce  poetry  of  portrait,  and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There 
was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady  centuries  old,  whose 
name  I  forget,  but  whose  features  must  9lwny»  be  remem- 
berodi  I  never  saw  greater  beauty,  or  sweetness,  or  wis- 
dom ;— it  is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for,  because  it  cannot 
walk  out  of  its  frame.  There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ 
and  live  Apostles,  for  which  Bonaparte  offered  in  vain  five 
thousand  louis ;  and  of  which,  thocigh  it  is  a  capo  d'  opera 
of  Titian,  as  I  am  no  connoissenr^say  little,  and  thought 
less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it  There  are  ten  thousand 
oUiers,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgiones  amonost  them.  There 
is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Pe- 
trarch has  not  only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an 
old  woman ;  and  Laur^  look*  W  no  means  like  a  younsr 
one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What  struck  most  in  the  general 
collection,  was  the  extreme  resemblance  of  the  style  of  the 
female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so  many  centuries  or 
generations  old,  to  those  you  see  and  meet  evenr  day  among 
the  existing  Italians.  The  Queen  of  Cjrprus  ana  Giorgione's 
wife,  particularly  the  latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  were  of 
ysitsmay ;  the  same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind. 


Which  flies  on  wings  of  ligfat-heerd  Mercuries, 
Who  do  sudi  things  because  they  know  no  better ; 

And  then,  God  knows,  what  mischief  may  arise. 
When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter. 

Vile  assignations,  and  adulterous  beds, 

£k)pements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  head& 

XVII. 

Shakspeare  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 
As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame,* 

And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 
Such  matters  may  be  probably  the  same. 

Except  that  since  those  times  was  never  known  a 
Husband  whom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 

To  suffi>cate  a  wife  no  more  than  twenty, 

Because  she  had  a  **  cavalier  servente.*' 

xvra. 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealons) 

Is  of  a  fair  complexion  altogether, 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather, 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows. 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  noortal  bothers. 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  ancther's.* 

XIX. 
Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola  ?    For  fear 

You  should  not,  Fll  describe  it  you  exactly: 
'TIS  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  conunon  here. 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 
Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  called  <'  Gondolier," 

It  glides  akmg  the  water  looking  blackly. 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapp'd  in  a  canoe. 
Where  none  can  make  oat  What  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go. 

And  under  the  Rialto''  &oot  along. 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow. 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng. 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  wo, — 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  done. 


there  is  none  finer.  Ton  must  recollect,  however,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  painting,  and  that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  re- 
minds me  of  something  I  have  seen,  or  think  it  possible  to 
see.**] 

>  [This  appears  to  be  an  incorrect  description  of  the  pic- 
ture :  as,  according  to  Vasari  and  others,  Giorgione  never 
was  married,  and  died  young.] 
« **  Qu»  septem  dici  sex  taroen  esse  solent."— Ovid. 
•  ["  Look  to  »t : 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best  conseienoe 
M— not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown."— Of  Ae2fo.] 
"  [**  Jealousy  is  not  the  order  oi  the  day  in  Venice,  and 
damrs  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duels  on  love  matters  are 
unknown— at  least,  with  the  husbands."— ^yron  Letter*.} 

^  FAn  English  abbreviation.    Rialto  is  the  name,  not  of 
the  bridge,  but  of  the  island  from  which  It  is  called ;  and  the  . 
Venetians  say,  il  ponte  di  Rialto,  as  we  say  Westminster  • 
Bridge.    In  that  island  is  the  Exchange ;  and  I  have  often  ' 
walked  there  as  on  classic  ground.    In  the  days  of  Antoiuo  | 
and  Bassanio  it  was  second  to  none.   **  I  sotto  oortichi,"  Miyc- 
Sansovino. writing  in  1680, ''  sono  ooni  giomi  fVlquentati  da  l 
mercatanti  Fiorentini,  Genovesi,  BliUuesi,  Spagnuoli,  Tur- 
chi,  e  d*  altre  nationi  diverse  del  mondo,  i  quali  vi  coiicorrono 
in  tanta  copia,  che  questa  piazza  ^  annoverata  fra  le  prime 
dell'  universo."    It  was  there  that  the  Chhstiiui  hela  di*- 
course  with  the  Jew ;  and  Shylock  refers  to  it,  when  be  sajra, 
••  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  ofl. 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me." 
"  Andiamo  k  Rialto"—'*  I'  ora  di  Rialto"— were  on  every 
tongue ;  and  continue  so  to  the  present  day.— Rooias.] 
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XXL 

Bn   to  my  itoiy. — Twas  some  yean  ago, 
It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  leah 

Tlie  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress ; 

A  certain  lady  went  to  see  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 

And  so  well  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please^ 

Becaose  it  slips  into  my  veise  with  ease. 

XXIL 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  yean 
Which  certain  people  call  a " certain  age" 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appean. 
Because  I  neyer  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  P^non  yet  by  prayen,  or  bribes,  or  tean. 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page, 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word, — 

Which  surely  is  exceedmgly  absurd. 

XXIIL 
Lanra  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 

Of  time,  and  time  retom'd  the  compliment, 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  dress'd, 

She  look'd  extremely  well  ^ere*er  she  went ; 
A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest, 

And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent; 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seemM  to  flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 

She  was  a  manied  woman ;  'tis  oonyenient, 
Becaose  in  Christian  coilntries  'tis  a  rule 

To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 
Whereas,  if  smgle  ladies  play  the  fool, 

(Unless  within  the  period  intenrenient 

A  wen-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  oool,) 

I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  over  it. 

Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it 

XXV. 

Her  hoboand  saii'd  upon  the  Adriatic, 

And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas. 

And  when  he  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique, 
(A  forty  days'  precaution  'gainst  disease,) 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  tunes,  her  highest  attic. 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease : 

He  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

His  name  Giusej^,  call'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. 

XXVL 
He  was  a  man  as  dnsky  as  a  Spaniard, 

Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  pottly  figure ; 
Though  color'd,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyaid. 

He  was  a  person  both  of  sense  auH  vigor — 
A  better  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yai3: 

And  she,  although  her  mannen  show'd  no  rigor. 
Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
So  much  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible.^ 


>  ["  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  Doffes*  time ;  a  woman  is  virtuous  (according  to  the 
eode)  who  limits  herself  to  her  husband  and  one  lover ;  those 
who  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are  a  little  wild ;  but  it  is  only 
thoee  who  are  indJscriminately  difibse,  and  form  a  low  con- 
nection, who  are  considered  as  overstepping  the  modesty 
of  marriage.  There  is  no  convincing  a  woman  here,  that 
lbs  is  in  the  smallest  degree  deviating  from  the  rule  of  right 


XXVIL 

But  several  yean  elapsed  since  they  had  met ; 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  he  had  somehow  blunder'd  mto  debt. 

And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home; 
And  there  were  several  o&Pd  any  bet, 

Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come» 
For  most  men  (till  by  losing  rendered  eager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wagei: 


XXVIIL 

'Tis  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic. 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
And  their  presentiment  was  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
(A  sort  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I  have  known  occur  m  two  or  three,) 
When  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 
He  left  this  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And  Lanra  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little. 

And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  mi^t ; 

She  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual. 
And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night ; 

She  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutten  brittle 
Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite. 

And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 

With  a  vice-husband,  chiefly  to  protect  her, 

XXX. 

She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 
If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice  ?) 

Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise. 
And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice  ; 

A  Count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 

And  m  his  pleasures  of  great  liberahty.' 


XXXI. 

And  then  he  was  a  Count,  and  then  he  knew 

Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan  ; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you. 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too. 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  bnakin ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Song,  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  **  seccatura!" 

XXXIL 

IBs  "bravo"  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Hush'd  "  Academic"  sigh'd  m  silent  awe ; 

The  fiddlen  trembled  as  he  look'd  around. 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  "  prima  donna's"  tuneful  heart  would  bound. 
Dreading  the  deep  danmation  of  his  "  bah !" 

Soprano,  Iwaso,  even  the  contra-alto, 

Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialta 


or  the  fitness  of  things,  in  havinff  an  oMorow.  The  great  sin 
seems  to  lie  in  conceaiioff  it,  or  aaving  more  than  one ;  that 
is,  unless  such  an  extension  of  the  prerogative  is  understood 
and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant."— J 


1817.] 


-ByroH  Letter»t 


*  [**  A  Count  of  wealth  inferior  to  his  quality, 

Which  somewhat  limited  his  liberality.^— MS.] 
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XXXTII. 

He  patronised  the  Improvisaton, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporixe  some 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  conld  also  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory  fhas ; 

Must  Biurely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  Vdlet  seemM  a  hera 

XXXIV. 

Then  he  was  faithful,  too,  as  well  as  amorons; 

5^0  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 
Although  they're  now  and  then  a  little  clamoroasy 

Ile^never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain ; 
His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  euamor  us, 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 
Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cooL 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  be 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  showed  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already ; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he's  alive,  he's  dead,  or  should  be  bo, 

XXXVI. 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman, 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin,) 

•Tis,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men ; 
I  cau't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 

But  "  Cavalier  Serventes"  are  quite  common. 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  the  first 

XXXVII. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  "  Cicisbeo," 

But  that  is  now  srrown  vulgar  and  indecent ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  "  Cortejo"* 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent ; 

In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  counes ! 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces? 

XXXVIII. 

However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 
To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  Creation, 

Tliat  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 
In  tite-d-tite  or  general  conversation — 

And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 
To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

XXXIX. 

'Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  fiist  coming  out. 

So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 
All  Giggle,  Blosh ;  half  Fertneas,  and  half  Pout ; 


1  Cortejo  is  pronounced  Corteito,  with  an  aspirate,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  means  what  there  is  as 
yet  no  precise  name  for  in  England,  though  the  practice  is 
as  common  as  in  any  tramontane  country  whatever. 


And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there's  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about. 
The  Nunery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 

But  "  Cavalier  Servente"  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress. 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call. 
And  carries  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl 

XLL 

With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me. 
Who  love  to  see  ttie  Sun  shine  every  day, 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  p  tree 
Festoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

XLIL 

I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sore 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp'd  about. 
Because  the  skies  are  not  the  most  secure ; 

I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route. 
Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure. 

Reeling  with  grapes  red  wagons  choke  the  way^— 

In  England  'twoukl  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLIII. 
I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas. 

To  see  the  Sun  set,  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow. 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudun  soirow. 
But  with  all  Heaven  t'himself ;  that  day  will  break  m 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forcfec  ■ '  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candlelight  which  glimmere 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  caldron  simmenL 

XLIV. 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth. 

And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin. 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  Sontfa, 

And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in. 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  ^nting  guttural. 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  8(mtter  alL 

XLV. 

I  like  the  women  too,  (forgive  my  folly,) 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronxe,* 

And  large  black  eyes  that  flash  on  you  a  volley 
Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once. 

To  the  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy. 
But  clear,  and  with  a  wild  and  liquid  glance. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 

Soft  as  her  clime,*  and  sunny  as  her  skies.^ 


•  r"  From  the  tall  peasant  with  her  ruddy  bronse.**— MS*] 
%  [(( Like  her  own  clime,  all  sun,  and  bloom,  and  skies."— 

MS.] 

*  ["  In  these  lines  the  author  rises  above  the  nsoal  and 
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XLVI. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise  I 
Italian  beauty !  didst  thou  not  inspire 

Raphael,^  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vies 
With  all  we  know  of  Heaven,  or  can  desire, 

In  what  he  hath  bequeath'd  us? — in  what  guise, 
Though  flashing  from  the  fervor  of  the  lyre, 

Would  woids  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 

While  yet  Canova  can  create  below  ?* 

XLVIL 

*«  England !  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still," 
I  »ud  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it ; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill ; 
I  like  the  government,  (but  that  is  not  it ;) 

I  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus,  (when  we've  got  it  0 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particulariy  when  'tis  not  too  late ; 

XLVIII. 
I  like  the  taxes,  when  they're  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear ; 
I  like  a  beef>steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  iwo  months  of  every  year. 
And  80  God  save  the  Regent,  Church,  and  Kmg ! 
Which  means  that  I  tike  all  and  every  thing. 

xux. 

Our  standmg  army,  and  disbanded  seamen, 
Poor's  rate.  Reform,  my  own,  the  nation's  debt, 

Oar  little  riots  just  to  show  we're  free  men. 
Our  triflm?  bankmptoiee  hi  the  Gazette, 

Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women. 
All  these  I  can  fotgive,  and  those  forget, 

And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories. 

And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories. 


But  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — ^for  I  find 
Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 

Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind. 
And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  disj^eose- 

Hie  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind. 
Aim  caring  little  for  the  anther's  ease. 

Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 

And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 

LL 

Oh  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 
What  shonld  be  ea^  reading !  could  I  scale 

Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  mditing 
Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  fail, 


appropriate  pitch  of  his  composition,  and  is  betrayed  into 
•omething  too  like  enthusiasm  and  deep  feelinf  for  the  light 
and  fantastic  strain  of  his  poetry.  Neither  does  the  fit  go 
off,  for  he  rises  quite  into  rapture  in  the  succeeding  stanza. 
This  is,  however,  the  only  slip  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
worii— ibo  only  passage  in  which  the  author  betrays  the 
secret  (which  mis^t,  however,  have  been  suspected)  of  his 
own  genius,  and  his  affinity  to  a  higher  order  of  poets  than 
those  to  whom  he  has  here  been  pleased  to  hold  out  a 
DodeL"— JimsT.] 

1  For  the  receired  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael's 
ieath,  see  his  Uves. 

s  iVtff#.— (In  talking  thus,  the  writer,  more  especially 
Of  women,  would  be  understood  to  say. 
He  speaks  as  a  spectator,  not  officially. 
And  always,  reader,  in  a  modest  way; 


How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  worid  delightmg) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  talc  ; 
And  sell  you,  mix*d  with  western  sentimentalism. 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  Orientahsm. 

LII. 

But  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person, 
(A  broken  Dandy*  lately  on  my  travels,) 

And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 
The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  unravels. 

And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on. 
Not  caring  as  I  ought  for  critics'  cavils ; 

I've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 

But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

LIII. 

The  Count  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement. 
Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do. 

For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 
They  had  their  little  differences,  too ; 

Those  jealous  whiflb,  which  never  any  change  meant: 
In  such  afiairs  there  probably  are  few 

Who  have  not  had  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble. 

From  sinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LIV. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they,  were  a  happy  pair. 

As  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them ; 
The  gentleman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair. 

Their   chains  so  slight,  'twas  not  worth  while  to 
break  them : 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air ; . 

The  pious  only  wish'd  "  the  devu  take  them !" 
He  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits. 
And  leaves  old  sinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 

But  they  were  young :  Oh !  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be !  What  would  youth  be  without  lov3 . 

Youth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigor,  truth. 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above  ; 

But,  languishing  with  years,  it  grows  uncouth — 
Ghie  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve. 

Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 

Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 
It  was  the  Carnival,  as  I  have  said 

Some  rix  and  thuty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Laura  the  usual  preparations  made^ 

Which  you  do  when  your  muid's  made  up  to  go 
To-night  to  Mrs.  Boehm's  masquerade. 

Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 
The  only  diiSference  known  between  the  cases 
Is — here,  we  have  six  weeks  of  "  vamish'd  faces." 


Perhaps,  too.  in  no  verv  great  degree  shall  he 

Appear  to  have  offended  in  this  lay, 
Since,  as  all  know,  without  the  sex,  our  sonnets 
Would  seem  unlimsh'd,  like  their  untrimm'd  bonnets.) 
(Signed)  Pkiicter's  Dbvil. 

•  ["  The  expressions  •  bbie-stoekbtg*  and  '  dandy*  may  fur- 
nish matter  for  the  learning  of  a  commentator  at  some 
future  period.  At  this  moment,  every  English  reader  will 
understand  them.  Our  present  ephemeral  dandv  is  akin  to 
the  maccaroni  of  my  earlier  days.  The  first  or  those  ex- 
pressions has  become  classical,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More^ 
poem  of  '  Bas-Bleu,'  and  the  other  t)y  the  use  of  it  in  one 
of  Lord  Byron's  poems.  Though  now  become  familiar  and 
trite,  their  day  may  not  be  long. 

*  Cadentque 

QuflB  nunc  sunt  in  honors  vocabula.* " 
—Loan  OLSMBiaviK,  RuciardettOt  16S2.] 
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LVIL 

Laura,  when  dressM,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  Angel  o*er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colored,  and  silyer  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dresK 

LVIII. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto ;— 'tis  a  hall 
Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  danice  again ; 

Its  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  masqued  bafi, 
But  that's  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 

'Tib  (on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Excepting  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain : 

Hie  company  is  "  mix'd,"  (the  phrase  I  quote  ia 

As  much  as  saying,  they're  below  your  notice ;) 

LIX. 

For  a  <<  miz'd  company"  implies  that,  save 
Yourself  and  friends,  and  half  a  hundred  more. 

Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave. 
The  rest  are  but  a  vulvar  set,  the  bore 

Of  public  places,  where  uiey  basely  brave 
Tiie  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 

Of  weU-bred  poisons,  caU'd  « the  World;'*  but  I, 

Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 

This  is  the  case  in  E<ngland ;  at  least  was 
During  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,*  now 

Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  claas 
Of  imitated  imitators : — how 

Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 
Tiie  demagogues  of  fai^ion :  all  below 

Is  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 

By  love,  or  ^ar,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

LXI. 

Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 
Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 

Stopp'd  by  the  elements?  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar; 

Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war. 
And  as  for  Fortune — but  I  dare  not  d — n  her. 

Because,  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
I  The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity.* 

I  LXII. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet, 

^e  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love,  and  marriage ; 
I  cannot  say  that  she's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 

Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  dtq>araffe. 
We've  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shaJl  see  yet 

How  much  shell  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage ; 
Modiitime  the  goddess  111  no  more  importune, 
Unlen  to  thank  her  when  she's  made  my  fortune. 


1 C"  I  liked  the  Dandies :  they  were  always  very  civU  to 
I  me ;  ihouffh,  in  general  they  disliked  literary  people,  and 
persecuted  and  mystified  Madame  de  Stael,  Lewis,  Horace 
Twiss,  and  the  like.  The  truth  is.  that  though  I  gave  up  the 
business  early,  I  had  a  tinge  of  Dandyism  m  my  minority, 
and  probably  retained  enough  of  t/  to  conciliate  the  groat 
ones  at  four  and  twenty.'*— .^nm  Diary,  1821.] 

« ['*  When  Bnunmell  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  he 
knew  no  French,  and  having  obtained  a  grammar  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  our  friend  Scrqpe  Davies  was  asked 
what  progress  BrummeU  had  made  in  French:  he  re- 
spondod, '  that  Bnunmell  had  been  stopped,  like  Bonaparte 
in  Russia,  by  the  ekmenU.*   I  have  put  this  pun  into  Beppo, 
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LXIII. 

To  turn, — and  to  return ; — the  devO  take  it ! 

Hiis  story  slips  forever  through  my  fingers. 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it. 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  luigera ; 
This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it. 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singeii. 
But  if  I  once  get  through  my  present  measure, 
I'll  take  another  when  I'm  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto,  ('tis  a  place 
To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-moirow,^ 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space. 

Because  Fm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  iMueath  each  mask ;  and  as  ray  sorrow 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes,  I'll  make,  or  mid. 

Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind.) 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  jc^ous  crowd. 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpen  on  her  lips ; 

To  some  she  whispeis,  others  speaks  aloud ; 
To  some  she  courtsies,  and  to.8ome  she  dips, 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd. 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade,  she  sips ; 

She  then  surveys,  condenms,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  dreoa'd  so  ilL 

LXVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 
A  third — ^where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban  ? 

A  fourth's  so  pale  she  feare  she's  going  to  faint, 
A  fifth's  look 's  vulgar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  got  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslm  surely  will  be  her  bane, 

And  lo !  an  eidith  appears, — **  111  see  no  more !" 

For  fear,  like  Banquo's  king,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXVII. 

Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing. 
Others  were  levelling  their  looks  at  her ; 

She  heard  the  men's  half-whisper'd  mode  of  praising, 
And,  till  'twas  done,  determined  not  to  stir ; 

The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 
That,  at  her  time  of  life,  so  many  were 

Admirers  still, — but  men  are  so  debased. 

Those  brazen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

LXVIIL 

For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 
Why  naughty  women — ^but  I  won't  discuss 

A  thing  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  land, 
I  only  don't  see  why  it  should  be  thus ; 

And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 
Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 

I'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Romilly 

Should  quote  ui  their  next  q>eeches  from  my  homily. 


which  is  '  a  fsir  exchange  and  no  robbery  ;*  for  Scrope 
made  his  fartune  at  several  dinners,  (as  he  owned  himseu,) 
by  repeatinff  occasionally,  as  his  own.  some  of  the  bufibone* 
nes  with  wnich  I  had  encountered  him  in  the  morning.''— 
Byron  Diary.  1821.1 

*  ["  lake  Sylla,  I  have  always  believed  that  all  ttungs  de- 
pend upon  Fbrtune,  and  nothmg  upon  ourselves.  I  am  uoi 
aware  of  any  one  thought  or  action,  worthy  of  being  billed 
good  to  myself  or  others,  which  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  good  goddess—Fortime  l^—Byron  Diary,  1821.] 

*  [In  the  margin  of  the  oriffinal  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  writ- 
ten—" January  19th,  1818.  To-morrow  will  be  a  Sunday, 
and  full  Ridotto.'*] 
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LXIX. 

WhOe  Lanra  thus  was  seen  and  seeing,  smiling, 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broilmg, 
Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that ; 

And  weU-dre8B*d  males  still  kept  before  her  filing, 
And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seemM  to  stare 

With  pertinacity  that's  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  pbilogyuy. 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
*Ti0  said  Uiey  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad : 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne*er  exhibit  'em* 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  "  ad  libitum." 

LXXL 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations. 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gayly 
As  is  supposed  the  ease  with  northern  nations ; 

Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  quite  palely ; 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations. 

Their  days  are  either  passed  in  doing  nothing. 

Or  bathing,  nurnng,  making  love,  and  clothLig. 

LXXII. 
They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  aifect  the  muse ; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism. 

Have  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
In  harems  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beauties  are  no  **  Blues," 
No  bustling  Botherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
*<  That  charming  passage  in  the  last  new  poeoL" 

LXXIIL 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  oi  rhyme. 
Who  having  angl^  all  his  life  for  fame, 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 
StiU  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small  **  Triton  of  the  minnows,"  the  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool ! 

LXXIV 

A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase. 

The  approving  **  Gifod  /"  (by  no  means  good  in  1  iw) 
Humming  likes  Hies  around  the  newest  blaze. 
The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
!  Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 
I       Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 

Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter, 
'  And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  tum'd  up  with  ink, 
i  So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think,    * 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 

Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

Tliese  unquench'd  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper. 
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LXXVI. 

Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 
Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

Scott,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  all  the  better  brothers. 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  "  mighty  mother's," 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen,* 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  **  tea  is  ready," 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady.' 

LXXVII. 
The  poor  dear  Mussulwomen  whom  I  mention 

Have  none  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention, 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple  ; 
I  think  'twould  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  piarts  of  speech. 

LXXVIII. 

No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gases. 
No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures. 

No  circulating  library  amasses 
Religious  novels,  moral  tales,  and  strictures 

Upon  me  living  manners,  as  they  pass  us ; 
No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures ; 

They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics, 

Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that !)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

Why  I  thank  God  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doimt  suppose, 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  flatter, 
I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose ; 

I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire. 
And  yet  methinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines-  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shorUy  after. 

LXXX. 

Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence !  Oh,  Milk  and  Water ! 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days ! 
In  these  sad  centuries  of  sin  and  slaughter. 

Abominable  Man  no  more  allays 
His  thirst  with  sucli  pure  beverage.    No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shaU  have  my  praise. 
Oh,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy ! — 
Meantime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXXL 

Our  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her. 
Lees  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way. 

Which  seems  to  say,  <*  Madam,  I  do  you  honor. 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you'll  please  to  stay  !** 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her. 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray ; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well,  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

LXXXIL 

Th«)  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breakmg, 
A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Ladies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 
In  any  other  kmd  of  exercise. 

To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
The  ballroom  ere  the  sun  begms  to  rise. 

Because  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail. 

His  blushes  make  them  look  a  litUe  pale. 

1  [Nothing  can  be  cleverer  than  this  caustic  littie  dia 
tribe,  introduced  a  propog  of  tte  life  of  Turkish  ladies  in 
their  harems.— JBrrasr.] 


J 
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'  LXXXIII. 

j  I've  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 
j       And  BtayM  them  over  for  some  silly  reason, 
And  then  I  lookM  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime) 

To  Bee  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season  ; 
And  though  I've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 
Ijovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  (the  stars  withdrawn) 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawn. 

LXXXIV. 

The  name  of  this  Aurora  Fll  not  mention, 
Although  I  might,  for  she  was  naught  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  CJod's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  see ; 

But  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension. 
Yet  if  you  like  to  find  out  this  fair  «Ac, 

At  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

You  BtiU  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  alL 

LXXXV. 

Laura,  who  knew  it  wca!d  not  do  at  all 

To  meet  the  daylight  af^er  seven  hours*  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball, 
To  make  her  courts)'  thought  it  right  and  fitting : 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting. 

When  lo !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  ehotild  not 

LXXXVI. 

In  this  they*re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 
Is  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling. 

With  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws. 
They  make  a  never  intermitting  bawling. 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  genunen  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling ; 

But  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing. 

And  nauseous  wordu  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 

LXXXVII. 

The  Ck)unt  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last. 
And  homeward  floated  o*er  the  silent  tide. 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  leases,  too,  beside ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer,* 

When  lo !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXVIII. 

"  Sir,'*  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 
**  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  mjrself  to  crave 

Its  import?    But  perhaps 'tis  a  mistake ; 

I  hope  it  is  so ;  and,  at  once  to  wave 
All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake : 

You  undentand  my  meaning,  or  you  thalV*    . 

**  Sir,"  (quoth  the  Turk,)  « 'tis  no  mistake  at  all 

LXXXIX. 

'*  That  lady  is  my  wife  /"    Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well,  it  might ; 

But  where  an  En^hwoman  someUmes  faiAts, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright ; 

Hioy  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite ; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 

And  cutting  stays,  as  nsoal  in  such  cases.*       [faces, 


1  ['*  Sate  Laura  with  a  kind  of  comic  horror.*'— MS.] 


XC. 

She  said, — ^what  could  she  say  ?   Why,  not  a  word : 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

«  Such  things,  perhaps,  we'd  best  discuss  withm," 
Said  he  ;  "  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din. 
For  then  tlie  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quuzing  on  the  whole  transaction." 

XCL 

They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  call'd — it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 

Although  the  way  they  make  it's  not  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recover'd,  or  leas  loth 

To  speak,  cries  **  Beppo !  wliat's  your  pagan  name  ? 
Bleas  me  !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth ! 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  7 

Are  you  not  senable  'twas  very  wrong? 

XCIL 

**  And  are  you  reaUy,  truly,  now  a  Turk  7 
With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  7 

Is't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork? 
Well,  that's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I'm  alive  ! 

Youll  give  it  me  ?   They  say  you  eat  no  porii. 
And  now  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 

To— Bless  me!  did  I  ever !  No,  I  never 

Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !  How's  your  Uver? 

XCIIL 
"  Beppo !  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  yon  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  older : 
Why  do  you  wear  it  7   Oh !  I  had  forgot — 

Fray  don't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder? 
How  do  I  look !   You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is  I  Lord !  how  gray  it's  grown  V* 

XCIV. 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.    He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands ; 
Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  scsie  bands 
Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay. 

He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 

A  renegado  of  mdifierent  fame. 

xcv. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  agam. 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main  ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu :  she  was  a  fine  polacca, 

Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVL 

Himself,  and  much  (heaven  knows  how  gotten !)  caahi 
He  then  embark'd  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 

Ajid  got  clear  off*,  although  the  attempt  was  rash  ; 
Tie  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 

For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 
In  our  opinions : — ^well,  the  ship  was  trim, 

Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairiy  on, 

Ehccept  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 
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XCVII. 

TTiey  reach'd  the  island,  he  tran8feiT*d  hie  lading, 
And  self  and  live-stock,  to  another  bottom, 

And  paasM  for  a  tnie  Turkey-merchant,  tradings 
With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  forgot  *em. 

However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 

And  thus  at  Venice'  landed  to  reclaim 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

XCVIII. 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  him, 
(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the  way ;) 

He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 
And  borrowed  the  Count's  smallciothes  for  a  day : 


'  His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him, 
Finding  he*d  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 
With  dinners,  where   he   oft   became   the   laugh  of 

them, 
For  stories— but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

XCIX. 

Whate*er  his  youth  had  suffered,  his  old  age 

With  wealth  and  talking  make  him  some  amends ; 

Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

I've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page. 

Which  being  finishM,  here  the  stonr  ends ; 

'Tis  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done. 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.* 


MAZEPPA.' 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

'*  Cblui  qui  remplissait  alors  cette  place  €tait  un 
gentilhomme  Folonais,  nonmi^  Mazeppa,  n^  dans  le 


»  ["  You  ask  me,**  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1890,  "  for  a  volume  of  Manners,  &c.,  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I  am 
in  the  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen, 
because  I  have  lived  among  the  natives,  and  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  Englishmen  never  resided  before,  (I  speak  of 
Romagna  and  this  place  particularly ;)  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in  print  on  such  a  sub- 
ject Their  moral  is  not  your  moral ;  their  life  is  not  your  life : 
you  would  not  understand  it :  it  is  not  English,  nor  French, 
nor  German,  which  you  would  all  understand.  The  conven- 
tual education,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the  habits  of  thought 
and  Uving,  are  so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  be- 
comes so  much  more  striKing  the  more  you  live  intimately 
with  them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  a 
people  who  are  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in 
their  characters  and  buffoons  in  their  amusements,  capable 
of  impressions  and  passions,  which  are  at  once  sudden  and 
durtMet  (what  you  find  in  no  other  nation,)  and  who  actually 
have  no  sociefy,  (what  we  would  call  so,)  as  jou  may  see  by 
their  comedies ;  they  have  no  real  comedy,  not  even  in  Gol- 
doni,  and  that  is  because  they  have  no  society  to  draw  it 
from.  Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at  all.  They  go  to 
the  theatre  to  t^k,  and  into  company  to  hold  their  tongues. 
The  women  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  men  gather  into  rroups, 
or  they  play  at  dreary  faro,  or  *  lotto  rede,'  for  small  sums. 
Their  a<»demie  are  concerts  like  our  ovm,  with  better  music 
and  more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  carnival  balls  and 
masquerades,  when  everybody  runs  mad  for  six  weeks.  After 
their  dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extempore  verses  and 
buffoon  one  another ;  but  it  is  In  a  humor  which  you  would 
not  enter  into,  ye  of  the  north.— In  their  houses  it  is  better. 
As  for  the  women,  from  the  fisherraan^s  wife  up  to  the  nobil 
dama,  their  system  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its 
decorums,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline  or 
game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few  deviations,  unless  you 
wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely  tenacious,  and  jealous 
as  furies,  not  permitting  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  always  close  to  them  in  pub- 
lic as  in  pirmtte,  whenever  they  can.  In  short,  they  trans- 
fer mamage  to  adultery,  and  strike  the  not  out  of  that  com- 
mandment. The  reason  iMbat  they  marry  for  their  parents, 
and  love  for  themselves.  They  exact  fidehty  from  a  lover  as 
a  debt  of  honor,  while  they  pay  the  husband  as  a  tradesman, 
that  is,  not  at  all.  You  hear  a  person's  character,  male  or  fe- 
male, canvassed,  not  as  depending;  on  their  conduct  to  their 
husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I  wrote 
a  quarto,  I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  more  than  amplify 
what  I  have  here  noted.''] 

*  [This  extremely  clever  and  amusing  performance  affords 


palatinat  de  Podolie :  il  avait  ^t^  ^lev^  page  de  Jean 
Casimir,  et  avait  pris  t  sa  cour  qnekjne  teinture  des 
belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu'il  eat  dans  sa  jeunesse 
avec  la  femme  d'un  gentUhonune  Folonais  ayant  6t6 


a  very  cunous  and  complete  specimen  of  a  kind  of  diction 
and  composition  of  whicn  our  English  literature  has  hither* 
to  presented  very  few  examples.  It  is,  in  itself,  absolutely  a 
thing  of  nothing— without  story,  characters,  sentiments,  or 
intelligible  object ; — a  mere  piece  of  lively  and  loquacious 
prattling,  in  short,  upon  all  Icinds  of  frivolous  subiects,— a 
sort  of  gay  and  desultory  babbling  about  Italy  and  England, 
Turks,  balls,  literature,  and  fish  sauces.    But  still  there  is 
J  something  very  enraging  in  the  uniform  gayety.  politeness, 
and  good-humor  of  the  author,  and  something  still  more 
striking  and  admirable  In  the  matchless  facility  with  which 
I  he  ha9  cast  into  regular,  and  even  difficult,  versification  the 
'  unmin]|^led,  unconstrained,  and  unselected  language  of  the 
I  most  light,  familiar,  and  ordinary  conversation.  With  frreat 
skill  and  felicitv,  he  has  (urnished  us  with  an  example  of 
about  one  hundred  stanzas  of  good  verse,  entirely  composed 
of  common  words,  in  their  common  places ;  never  present- 
'  ing  us  with  one  sprig  of  what  is  called  poetical  diction,  or 
I  even  makinji^  use  of  a  single  inversion,  either  to  rai^e  the 
I  style  or  assist  the  rhyme,  out  running  on  in  an  inexhausti- 
:  ble  series  of  good  easy  colloquial  phrases,  and  finding  them 
fall  into  verse  by  some  unaccountable  and  happy  fatality.  In 
'  this  great  and  characteristic  quality  it  is  almost  invariably 
I  excellent.  In  some  other  respects,  it  is  more  unequal.  About 
one  half  is  as  good  as  possible,  in  the  style  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  the  other  half  bears,  perhaps,  too  many  marks  of 
that  haste  with  which  such  a  work  must  necessarily  be  writ- 
ten.   Some  passages  are  rather  too  snappish,  and  some  run 
too  much  on  the  cheap  and  rather  plebeian  humor  of  out-of- 
the-way  rhymes,  and  strange-sounding  words  and  epithets. 


But  the  greater  part  is  extremely  pleasant,  amiable,  and 
gentlemanlike.— Jeffrkv.] 

*  [The  following  **  Uvely,  spirited,  and  pleasant  tale,'*  as 
Mr.  Gifford  calls  it,  on  the  margin  or  the  MS.,  was  written  in 
the  autumn  of  1818,  at  Ravenna.  We  extract  the  following 
from  a  reviewal  of  the  time :— ••  Mazkppa  is  a  very  fine  and 
spirited  sketch  of  a  very  noble  story,  and  is  every  way  wor- 
thy of  its  author.  The  story  is  a  well-known  one ;  namely, 
that  of  the  young  Pole,  who,  being  bound  naked  on  the  back 
of  a  vrild  horse,  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  lady  of 
a  certain  great  noble  of  his  country,  was  carried  by  his  steed 
into  the  heart  of  the  Ukraine,  and  being  there  picked  up  i.y 
some  Cossacks,  in  a  state  apparently  of  utter  hopelessness 
and  exhaustion,  recovered,  and  lived  to  be  long  after  the 

grince  and  leader  of  the  nation  among  whom  he  had  an  ived 
1  this  extraordinary  manner  Lord  Byron  has  represented 
the  strange  and  wild  incidents  of  this  adventure,  as  being 
related  in  a  half  serious,  half  sportive  way.  by  Mazeppa  him- 
self, to  no  less  a  person  than  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden, 
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Canto  ii. 


As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep, 
The  eea-bom  infant  cries,  and  will  not  deep, 
Rai.'nug  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 
The  woods  droopM  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic  bird  wheelM  rockward  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  l^e 
Of  peace,  where  Piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIII. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice ! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover's  choice, 
In  such  an  hoar,  to  break  the  air  so  still ; 
No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill. 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock,  and  tree, 
Those  beet  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony. 
With  Echo  for  their  chorus ;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul. 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  pcBan  o'er  the  night ; — 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  started  through  a  sea-bird's  bill ; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  "  Hillo  I 
Torquil !  my  boy !  what  cheer?   Ho !  brother,  ho  !** 
**  Who  hails?"  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.    "  Here's  one,"  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breaking  o'er  the  aromatic  south, 

Not  like  a  "  bed  of  violets"  on  the  gale, 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale. 

Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odors  over  either  zone. 

And,  puff'd  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll. 

Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 

Opposed  its  taper  as  the  lightning  flash'd. 

And  reek'd,  'midst  mountain-billows  unabash'd, 

To  jEoIus  a  constant  sacrifice, 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it? — I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.* 

Sublime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  tar*s  labor  or  the  Turkman's  rest ; 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides  ; 

Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand. 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe. 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

More  dazzlin^ly  when  daring  in  full  dress ; 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 

Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar  !^ 

XX. 

Throngh  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 
A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 


1  Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  philosophy,  was 
an  inveterate  smoker,— ^ren  to  pipes  beyond  computation. 

*  ("  We  talked  of  change  of  manners,  (1773.)  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  that  our  drinking  less  than  our  ancestors  was 
owing  to  the  chanae  from  ale  to  wine.  *  I  remember,*  said 
he.  *  when  all  the  dteeni  people  in  Lichfield  sot  drunk  every 
night,  and  were  not  the  worse  thought  of  Smoking  has 
gcae  out  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  shocking  thing,  blowing  smoke 
out  of  our  mouths  into  other  people's  mouths,  eyes,  and 
noses,  and  having  the  same  thing  done  to  us.  Yet  I  can- 
not aocount,  why  a  thing  which  requires  so  little  exertion. 


Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array'd, 
A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade ; 
Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep 
When  o'er  the  Ime  the  merry  vessels  sweep. 
And  the  rough  saturnalia  of  the  tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrowed  car  ;* 
And,  pleased,  the  god  of  ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main. 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim. 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  bum'd  dim, 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait. 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state  ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 
Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 
And,  'stead  of  trousers,  (ah !  too  early  torn ! 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn,) 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face. 
Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 
His  arms  were  all  his  own,  our  Europe's  growth, 
Which  two  worids  bleas  for  cirilizing  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shouTders  broad, 
And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode. 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  beneath, 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath, 
Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  his  pistols  were 
Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair — 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff. 
Though  one  mias'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off ;) 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 
Sarvey*d  hun  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 

XXL 

«  What  cheer,  Ben  BunUng?"  cried  (when  in  full 

view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  TorquiL    "  Aught  of  new  ?" 
"  Ey,  ey !"  quoth  Ben,  "  not  new,  but  news  enow ; 
A  strange  sail  m  the  offing." — "  Sail !  and  how  ? 
What !  could  you  make  her  out?    It  cannot  be ; 
I've  seen  no  rafir  of  canvass  on  the  sea." 
"  Belike,"  said  Ben,  **  you  might  not  from  the  bay. 
But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch'd  to-day, 
I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 
Was  light  and  baffimg."— «  When  the  sun  declined 
Where  lay  she?  had  she  anchor'd?"— «  No,  but  still 
She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still." 
"  Her  flag?"—"  I  had  no  glass :  but  fore  and  aft. 
Egad !  she  seem'd  a  wicked-looking  craft" 
«  Arm'd ?" — "  I  expect  so ;— sent  on  the  look-out: 
'Tis  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about" 
"  About? — Whate'er  may  have  us  now  in  chase. 
We'll  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base ; 


and  yet  preserves  the  mind  from  total  vacuity,  should  have 
gone  out.' " — BoswELL.  As  an  item  in  the  history  of  manners. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  drinking  to  excess  has  diminished 
greatly  in  the  memory  even  of  those  who  can  remember  forty 
or  fifty  vears.  The  taste  for  ntokimg^  however,  has  revivea, 
probably  from  the  military  habits  of  Europe  during  the 
French  w^rs :  but,  instead  of  the  sober  sedentaryptpe,  the 
ambulatory  cigar  is  now  chiefly  used.— Crokkb,  1830.] 

■  This  rough  but  jovial  ceremony,  used  in  crossing  the 
line,  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  need 
not  be  more  than  alluded  to. 
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We  wOI  die  at  our  quaiten,  like  true  men.*' 
"  Ey,  ey  ?  for  that  'tis  all  the  same  to  Ben." 
**  Does  Christian  know  thisf* — ^*  Ay ;  he  has  piped  all 

hands 
To  qnartere.    They  are  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 
And  scaled  them.    You  are  wanted.*' — "  That's  but 

fur; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mme  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  shoal 
My  Nenha !  ah !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 
Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  7 
But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha !  now 
Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 
A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes !" 
**  Right,"  quoth  Ben,  **  that  will  do  for  the  marine^"* 


THE   ISLAND. 


CANTO  THK  THIRO. 


I. 


Thk  fight  was  o'er ;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom. 
Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb. 
Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapora  upward  driven 
Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 
Hie  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 
Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy ; 
TCo  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 
The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquished  had  their  doom; 
Hie  mutineers  were  crush'd,  disperwd,  or  ta'en, 
Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 
Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er 

I  The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 
No  further  home  was  theirs,  it  seem'd,  on  earth, 

I  Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth ; 
Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the 
wild, 

.  As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 
But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 
And  still  more  vainly  men  escape  from  men. 


n. 

Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
Far  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag  the  wave 
Is  huri'd  down  headlong,  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
Which  fight  beneath  the  bannere  of  the  wind, 
But  now  at  rest,  a  little  renmant  drew 
Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few ; 
But  still  Uieb  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  atiO 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will. 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate. 
And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 


>  **  That  will  do  for  the  marines,  but  the  sailors  won*t 
believe  it,**  is  an  old  sayins ;  and  one  of  the  few  firagments 
of  former  jealousies  wnicn  still  survive  (in  jest  only)  be- 
tween these  gallant  services. 

•  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  son  of  Agesilaus, 


Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen. 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been ; 
Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deeni'd  their  lot 
Not  pardonM,  but  unsought  for  or  forgot, 
Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  miM^d  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 
Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  saw 
And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  country's  law. 
Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise, 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves, — their  sins  remained  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost ;  in  vam  the  worid  before  them  lay ; 
All  outlets  seem'd  secured.    Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice ; 
But  what  avail'd  the  club  and  spear,  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 
The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy'd 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  empk^d? 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave  !* 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do : 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  iTee» 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylte, 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again ! 


in. 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appear'd. 

Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd ; 

Hieir  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 

But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn  ; 

A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height. 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 

Its  bomuUng  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray, 

And  gush'd  from  clifl^  to  crag  with  saltless  spray ; 

Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 

And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure. 

Its  mlver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  the  deep, 

As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 

While  far  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  ocean's  alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

To  this  yotmg  spring  they  rush'd, — all  fe«lingB  fint 

Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in  nature'^  thirst, — 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 

Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew  ; 

Cool'd  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd  the  gory 

stains 
From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  mig^t  be  chains ; 
Then,  when  their  drought  was  quench'd,  look'd  sadly 

round. 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetteriess : — but  mient  all. 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes,  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied. 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 


IV 

Stem,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest, 

Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest 


when  be  saw  a  machine  invented  for  the  casting  of  stones 
and  darts,  exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  "  vrave  of  va-or.-^ 
The  same  story  has  been  told  of  some  kmghts  on  the  first 
application  of  gunpowder ;  but  the  original  anecdote  is  in 
Plutarch. 
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The  raddy,  reckleas,  dauntiefls  hue  once  iproad 

Along  his  cheek  was  livid  now  as  lead  ; 

His  lifrht-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow, 

Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 

Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  compreos'd 

To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast, 

Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing,  but  mute, 

He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot. 

Which  deepened  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 

Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem*d  tum'd  to  flint 

Some  paces  further  Torquil  lean'd  his  h^ad 

Against  a  bank,  and  »oke  not,  but  he  bled, — 

Not  mortally  ;--4iis  wftst  wound  was  within : 

His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 

And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  oVr  his  yellow  hair, 

ShowM  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair, 

But  nature's  ebb.    Beside  him  was  another. 

Rough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother, — 

Ben  Bunting,  who  essayed  to  wash,  and  wipe, 

And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 

A  trophy  which  survived  a  hundred  fights, 

A  beacon  which  had  cheered  ten  thousand  nights. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 

Walked  up  and  down — at  tunes  would  stand,  then 

stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up— then  let  it  drop-— 
Then  hurry  as  m  haste — ^then  quickly  stop — 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again — 
And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble. 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  passed  before  the  eyes ; 
But  yet  what  minutes  I  Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  men's  hves  into  inmiortahties. 


At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 

Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan. 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 

And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 

Exclaim'd,  «*  Q — d  damn !" — those  syllables  mtensor 

Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence. 

As  the  Turk's  "  Allah  !"  or  the  Roman's  more 

Pagan  "  Proh  Jupiter !"  was  wont  of  yore 

To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent. 

By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment 

Jack  was  embarrass'd, — ^never  hero  more. 

And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore : 

Nor  swore  in  vain ;  the  long  congenial  sound 

Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 

He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full  wise. 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath  his  eyes; 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete, 

A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  a  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood ; 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — ^with  the  trace 
Of  passion  reeking  from  his  clouded  face ; 
Till  lifting  up  agaui  his  sombre  eye. 
It  glanced  on  '^rquil,  who  lean'd  faintly  by 
**  And  is  it  thus?"  he  cried,  "  unhappy  boy ! 
And  thee,  too,  thee — my  madness  must  destroy !" 
He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stoodf 
Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowmg  blood ; 
Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 
And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress ; 


Inquired  into  his  state ;  and  when  he  heard 

The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deem*d  or  fear'd, 

A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow. 

As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 

**  Yes,"  he  exclaim'd,  **  we  are  taken  in  the  toil, 

But  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil ; 

Deariy  they  have  bought  us— dearly  still  may  hajr 

And  I  must  fall ;  but  have  you  strvtngth  to  fly  7 

'Twould  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive ; 

Our  dwmdled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh  !  for  a  sde  canoe !  though  but  a  shell. 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell ! 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought ;  to  be. 

In  life  or  death,  the  fAarteas  uid  the  firee." 

VII. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  pKtiiOntory, 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean :  on  it  flew 
like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo !  a  second  follow  fl — 
Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  was  hollow'd; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view. 
Till  on  the  surf  their  slumming  paddles  play. 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray  ;-^ 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below. 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheet, 
And  slin^  its  high  flakes,  shivePd  into  sleet : 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  sky. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave  of  these  bom  playmates  of  the  deep 

VIII. 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 
licap'd  like  a  nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 
With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 
Shming  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  7 
Neuha — the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored — 
Her  heart  on  Torquil's  Uke  a  torrent  pour'd : 
And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp  d, 
As  if  to  be  assured  'twas  him  she  grasp'd ; 
Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 
To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 
She  was  a  warrior's  daughter,  aiid  could  bear 
Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair 
Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 
That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight : 
Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rock'd  her  heart  till  ahnost  heard  to  throb ; 
And  paradise  was  breathing  in  tlie  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature  s  ecstasy. 

IX. 

Hie  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meetmg 
Were  not  unmoved :  who  are,  when  hearts  are  greet- 
ing? 
Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 
With  teariess  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 
Mix'd  with  those  bitter  thou^ts  the  soul  arrays 
In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days. 
When  all  *s  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray 
<<  And  but  for  me !"  he  said,  and  tum'd  away ; 
Then  gazed  upon  the  paur,  as  in  his  den 
A  Hon  looks  upon  his  cubs  again ; 
And  then  relapsed  mto  his  sullen  guise. 
As  heedless  of  his  further  destinies. 


Canto  iv« 
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But  brief  their  time  fbr  good  or  evil  thonfffat ; 
The  billows  roimd  the  promontory  brought 
The  plaih  of  hoftile  oars. — Alas !  who  made 
That  Boimd  a  dread?  All  around  them  seem'd  array'd 
Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai : 
She,  as  she  caught  the  fint  glimpse  o*er  the  bay 
Of  the  arm'd  b(»tB,  which  hurrieid  to  complete 
The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 
Beckon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 
Embark'd  their  guests  and  launched  their  light  canoes ; 
In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain ; 
But  she  and  Toiquil  must  not  part  again, 
She  fix'd  him  in  her  own. — ^Away !  away ! 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seaPs  surf-hoUow'd  lair, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gam  upon  them — ^now  they  lose  again, — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main ; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide, 
To  baffle  the  pursuitw — Away !  away ! 
As  liie  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day, 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Ncuha :  Love 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove — 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 
Yet,  yet  a  moment! — Fly,  thou  light  uk,  fly! 


THE  ISLAND. 
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I. 

WmTK  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea. 
When  half  the  horizon's  clouded  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky. 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts ;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  eunidst  the  rudest  gale : 
Though  ever>  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  stUl  follows  frt     the  loneliest  shore. 

n. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 
A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 
The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desert  to  mankind, 
Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 
And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun, 
Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun : 
There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 
The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 
Wlio  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood, 
The  feather'd  fishers  of  the  solitude. 
A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 
On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand; 
Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 
Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 
Chipp*d  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 
Bui  hatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 


The  rest  was  one  Ueak  precipice,  as  e'er 
Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair ; 
A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 
Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  lest  wreck 
Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 
To  shield  her  lover  from  his  folk>wing  foes ; 
But  all  its  secret  was  ifot  told ;  she  knew 
In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 


in. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot. 

The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot. 

By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 

The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore 

This  he  would  have  opposed  ;  but  with  a  smile 

She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 

And  bade  him  **  speed  and  prosper."    She  would  take 

The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 

They  parted  with  this  added  aid ;  afar 

The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star. 

And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steefa 

Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near  i 

They  pull'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 

And  firm  as  ever  grappled  witii  the  sea, 

And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 

Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face. 

With  nau^t  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base ; 

Within  a  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe. 

And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  ? 

This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half  upbraiding  eye. 

Which  said — **  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die? 

Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave. 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombrtone  of  the  wave  7^ 


IV. 

They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 

Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 

Cried,  **  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  feariess  follow !" 

Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 

There  was  no  time  to  pause — ^the  foes  were  near — 

Chains  in  his  eye,  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 

With  vi^r  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 

Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 

Headlong  he  leapt — ^to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 

Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill : 

But  how,  or  where  7    He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 

The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore 

There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 

Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 

They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 

But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main . 

The  wave  roil'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face. 

Since  their  first  plunge  recall'd  a  single  trace ; 

The  little  whiri  which  eddied,  and  slight  foanr.. 

That  whiten'd  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home, 

White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 

Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 

The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'er  the  tide 

Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride ; 

And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 

The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 

They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  aw  \y  ; 

Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 

Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave, 

But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave ; 

Others,  that  something  supernatural 

Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  taQ ; 
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While  all  agreed  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 

There  was  a  dead  hoe  of  eternity. 

Still  OS  their  oan  receded  from  the  cngt 

Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag. 

Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 

But  no— he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray 

V. 

And  where  was  he»  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep, 
Following  the  nereid?    Had  they  ceased  tc  wee^ 
Forever?  or,  received  in  coral  caves, 
Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves? 
Did  they  with  ocean*8  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell  ? 
Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 
Flowing  o*er  ocean  as  it  streamed  in  air? 
Or  had  they  perishM,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulf  wherein  they  boldly  leapt! 

VL 

Young  Nenha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
Followed :  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a  native's  of  the  element, 
So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went, 
Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel. 
Which  struck  aad  fla&'d  like  an  amphibious  steel. 
Closely,  and  scarcely  lees  expert  to  trace 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  peari  in  chase, 
Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas. 
Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  heart  and  ease. 
Deep — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way — then  upward  soar'd — and  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 
LaughM,  and  the  sound  was  answer'd  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again. 
But  lookM  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 


1  Of  this  cave  (which  is  no  fiction)  the  original  will  be 
found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  "  Mariner's  Account  of  the 
Tonga  Islands.**  I  have  taken  the  poeticnl  liberty  to  trans- 
plant it  to  Toobonai,  the  last  islana  where  any  distinct  ac- 
count is  left  of  Christian  and  his  comrades.— {The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Mariner:— 

"  On  this  island  there  is  a  peculiar  cavern  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  least  a  fathom 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water ;  and  was  first 
discovered  by  a  young  chief,  whilst  diving  after  a  turtle. 
The  nature  of  this  cavern  will  be  better  understood  if  we 
imu;ine  a  hollow  rock  rising  sixty  feet  or  more  above  the 
surface  of  the  watet,  mto  the  cavity  of  which  there  is  no 
known  entrance  but  one,  and  that  is  in  the  side  of  the  rock, 
as  low  down  as  six  feet  under  the  water,  into  which  it 
flows;  and,  consequently,  the  base  of  the  cavern  maybe 
said  to  be  the  sea  itself.  Finow,  and  his  friends,  being  on 
this  part  of  the  island,  proposed  one  afternoon,  on  a  sudden 
thought,  to  go  into  this  cavern  and  drink  cava.  Mr.  Mariner 
was  not  with  them  at  the  time  this  proposal  was  made ;  but 
happening  to  come  down  a  little  while  after  to  the  shore, 
ar  seeing  some  of  the  young  chiefs  diving  into  the  water 
on*,  after  another,  and  not  rising  again,  he  was  a  little 
surprised,  and  inquired  of  the  last,  w  o  was  Just  preparing 
to  take  the  same  step,  what  they  were  about  !*  Follow 
me,'  said  he, '  and  I  will  take  you  where  you  have  never 
been  before ;  and  where  Finow,  and  his  cniefiB  and  mata- 
booles,  are  now  assembled.'  Mr.  Mariner,  without  any 
further  hesitation,  prepared  himself  to  follow  his  com- 
panion, who  dived  into  the  water,  and  he  after  him,  and, 
guided  by  the  light  reflected  from  his  heels,  entered  the 
opening  m  the  rock,  and  rose  into  the  cavern.  He  was  no 
sopner  above  the  surface  of  the  water  than,  sure  enough ! 
be  heard  the  voices  of  the  king  and  his  friends ;  being  di- 
rected by  his  guide,  he  climbed  upon  a  putting  portion  of 
J  rock  and  sat  down.  The  light  was  sufficient,  after  remain- 
'  ing  about  five  minutes,  to  show  objects  with  some  little  dis- 
I  tinctnes^ ;  and  he  could  discover  Finow  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  seated,  like  himself,  round  the  cavern.  Neverthe- 
I  less,  as  It  was  desirable  to  have  a  stronger  illumination,  Bir 
Mariner  dived  out  again,  and  procurins  his  pistol,  primed  it 
well,  tied  plenty  of  gnatoo  tight  round  it,  and  wrapped  the 
whoid  up  m  a  plantain-leaf;  he  directed  an  attendant  to 


Aronnd  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave, 
Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave,* 
(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen, 
Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green, 
In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday. 
When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play,) 
Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  irom  Tfnqnil's  eyes. 
And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  >oy  at  his  surprise ; 
Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appeared  to  jut. 
And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut ; 
I  For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day. 
Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sobered  ray ; 
As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 
The  dusty  mouumenis  from  light  recoil, 
Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 
Hie  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene 

VII. 

Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 

A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnatoo ; 

A  plantain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 

Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 

This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  from  a  nook 

Of  the  same  plantain  leaf  a  flint  she  took, 

A  few  shrunk  wither'd  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 

Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fi^9,  and  thus  array'd 

The  grot  with  torchlight    Wide  it  was  and  high. 

And  show'd  a  self-bom  Gothic  canopy ; 

The  arch  uprear'd  by  nature's  architect. 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 

The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurl'd, 

When  the  Poles  crash'd,  and  water  was  the  world ; 

Or  harden'd  from  some  earth -absorbing  fire. 

While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  from  its  funeral  pyre ; 

The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,* 

Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  her  cave. 

brinff  a  torch  in  the  same  way.  Thus  prepared,  he  re-enter- 
ed the  cavern,  unwrapped  the  gnatoo,  a  great  portion  of 
which  was  perfectly  dry,  fired  it  by  the  flash  of  the  powtler. 
and  lighted  the  torch.  The  place  was  now  illuminated 
tolerably  well,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  its  existence. 
It  appeared  (by  guess)  to  be  about  forty  feet  wide  in  the 
main  part,  but  which  branched  off,  on  one  side,  in  two 
narrower  portions.  The  medium  height  seemed  also  about 
forty  feet.  The  roof  was  hung  with  stalactites  in  a  very 
cunous  way,  resembling,  upon  a  cursory  view,  the  Gothic 
arches  and  ornaments  of  an  old  church.  After  having 
examined  the  place,  they  drank  cava,  and  passed  away  the 
time  in  conversation  upon  different  subjects  '*   The  account 

Sroceeds  to  state  that  the  mode  in  which  the  cavern  was 
iscovered,  and  the  interesting  use  made  of  the  retreat  by 
the  young  chief  who  found  it  out,  were  related  by  one  of  the 
matabooles  present.  According  to  his  statement,  the  entire 
family  of  a  certain  chief  had  been  in  former  times  condemn- 
ed to  death  in  consequence  of  his  conspiring  against  a 
tyrannical  governor  of  the  island.  One  of  me  devoted 
family  was  a  beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  the  young  chief 
who  nad  accidentally  discovered  the  cave  had  long  been 
ardently  attached.  On  learning  her  danger,  he  bethought 
himseu  of  this  retreat,  to  which  he  easily  persuaded  her  to 
accompany  him,  and  she  remained  concealed  within  it,  oc- 
casionally enjoying  the  society  of  her  lover,  until  he  was 
enabled  to  cany  her  off  to  the  Fiji  islands,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  the  governor  enabled  them  to  re- 
turn. The  only  part  of  this  romantic  tale  which  seemed 
very  improbable  was  the  length  of  time  which  the  girl  was 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  cavern,  two  or  three  months. 
To  ascertain  whether  this  was  possible,  Mr.  Mariner 
examined  every  part  of  it,  but  without  discovering  any 
opening.  If  the  story  be  true,  in  all  likelihood  the  duration 
of  her  stay  in  the  cavern  was  not  much  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  time  mentioned ;  as  the  space  would  not  con- 
tain a  quantity  of  air  sufficient  for  the  respiration  of  an  in 
dividual  for  a  longer  period.] 

•  This  may  seem  too  minute  for  the  general  outlines  (m 
Mariner's  Account)  from  which  it  is  taken.  But  few  men 
have  travelled  without  seeing  something  of  the  kind— on 
latdt  that  is.   Without  adverting  to  Ellora,  in  Mungo  Park's 
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There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy, 
Fantastic  faces  moped  and  mow*d  on  high, 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  play*d  with  the  stalactites, 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  i 


VIII. 

And  Nenha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand, 
And  waved  along  the  Tault  her  kindled  brand, 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared : 
The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo, 
And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Borne  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover'd  o'er ; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  riU, 
The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill ; 
A  pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night. 
To  fling  her  ^adowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene. 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  stranger's  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail. 
And  form'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe. 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  throu^  the  hour 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles. 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX 

She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press'd 
Her  ^elter'd  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast ; 
And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  olden  tale  of  love, — ^for  love  is  old, 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn. 
With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom  :* 
How  a  young  chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago. 
Diving  for  ti^e  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey. 
Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o'er  them  lay ; 
How  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after-time 
He  shelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime, 
A  foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  wo ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep-green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door. 
Then  dived--it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 
Row'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock. 
Then  paused  upon  their  paddles  from  the  shock  ; 
When,  fresh  and  spriuginff  from  the  deep,  they  saw 
A  goddess  rise—so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe ; 


last  journal,  he  mentions  having  met  with  a  rock  or  moun- 
tain so  exactly  resembling  a  Gothic  cathedral,  that  only 
minata  inspection  could  convince  him  that  it  was  a  work 
of  nature. 

» The  reader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  an- 
thology, or  its  translation  into  most  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages:— 


And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side. 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride ; 

And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  th«y  bore 

With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore  ; 

How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, — 

And  why  not  abo  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 

Which  follow'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 

This  tale  ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 

Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

When  Eloisa's  form  was  lowered  beneath 

Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd,  and  press'd 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast* 

The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er ; 

Within,  their  hearts  made  all  the  harmony, 

Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh 


And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 

Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock. 

Where  were  they  ?    O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied. 

To  seek  from  Heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 

Another  course  had  been  their  choice — ^but  where  ? 

The  wave  which  bore  them  still  their  foes  would  bear, 

Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase, 

In  search  of  Christian  now  reuew'd  their  race. 

Eager  with  auger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 

like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 

They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 

In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay : 

No  further  chance  or  choice  remain'd ;  and  right 

For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 

They  steer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land. 

And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 

Dismiss'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 

Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew  ; 

But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again. 

Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain  ; 

For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 

Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here  ? 

XI. 

They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 

Where  few  but  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 

Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 

Stern  and  sustained,  of  man's  extremity. 

When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 

To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains, — 

They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 

Who  dyed  Thermopylae  with  holy  blood. 

But,  ah !  how  different !  'tis  the  cause  makes  all, 

Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

O'er  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense. 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd  hence ; 

No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 

No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent, 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt. 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt 


"  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  master 
He  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be." 

t  The  tradition  is  attached  to  the  story  of  Eloisa,  that 
when  her  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  of  At>elard,  (who 
had  been  buried  twenty  years,)  he  opened  his  arms  to  re- 
ceive her. 
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And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 

His  life  upon  a  cast  which  liuger'd  yet  : 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 

The  chances  were  in  favor  of  his  fall : 

And  such  a  fall !     But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  levell'd  gun, 

Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 


xn. 

The  boat  drew  nig^h,  well  arra'd,  and  firm  the  crew 

To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do ; 

Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 

Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behmd. 

And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 

Against  a  nation's  than  a  native  foe, 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 

Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  stilL 

They  hail'd  him  to  surrender — ^no  reply ; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glitter'd  in  the  sky. 

They  hail'd  again — ^no  answer ;  yet  once  more 

They  offer'd  quarter  louder  than  before. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound. 

Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound. 

Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  blazed  the  volleying  flame, 

And  the  smoke  rose  between  them  and  their  aim, 

While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell. 

Which  peal'd  in  vain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  fell ; 

Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 

After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nigher, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout, "  Now,  fire !" 

And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 

Two  fell ;  the  rest  aasail'd  the  rock's  rough  side. 

And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 

Disdain'd  all  further  eflbrts,  save  to  close. 

But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path, 

Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath, 

While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accessible, 

Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  well, 

The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yield, 

In  spots  where  eagles  might  have  chosen  to  buUd. 

Their  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 

Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still, 

Scattering  their  numbere  here  and  there,  until 

Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 

Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die. 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  bait ; 

Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well. 

And  not  a  groan  inform  d  their  foes  who  fell. 

Christian  died  last — twice  wounded ;  and  once  more 

Mercy  was  offer'd  when  they  saw  his  gore ; 

Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die, 

With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye. 

A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 

The  crag,  as  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 

Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake : 


1  In  Thibauirs  account  of  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
there  is  a  singular  relation  of  a  voung  Frenchman,  who. 
with  his  mistress,  appeared  to  be  of'^some  rank.  He  enlisted 
and  deserted  at  Schweidnitz ;  and  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance was  retaken,  having  killed  an  officer,  who  attempted 
to  seize  him  after  he  was  wounded,  by  the  discharge  of  his 
musket  loaded  with  a  button  of  his  uniform.    Some  circum* 


He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh, 

But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high — 

His  last  ball  had  been  aim'd,  but  from  his  breast, 

He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest,' 

Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levelPd,  fired,  and  smiled 

As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 

His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 

Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep  ; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench'd  his  hand,  and 

shook 
His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook  ; 
Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 
His  body  crush 'd  into  one  gory  mass, 
With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  himian  form, 
Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm ; 
A  fair-Hiair'd  scalp,  besmear'd  with  blood  and  weeds, 
Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds ; 
Some  splintere  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last. 
As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 
Yet  glitter'd,  but  at  distance — hurl'd  away 
To  rust  benoath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 
The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  life  misspent. 
And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went  ? 
'Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  they 
Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 
Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 
Are  pardou'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains 

XIII. 

The  deed  was  over !     All  were  gone  or  ta'en. 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
Chain'a  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew. 
They  stood  with  honor,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 
Cold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 
While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-birds'  dewy  wing. 
Now  wheehug  nearer  from  the  neighboring  surge, 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge : 
But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below. 
Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on. 
And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun. 
Till  its  driwi  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height. 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight 

XIV 

'Twas  mom  ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 

Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray. 

And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphibious  lair 

Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air : 

It  flapp'd,  it  fUl'd,  and  to  the  growmg  gale 

Bent  its  broad  arch :  her  breath  began  to  fail 

With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high. 

While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  he 

But  no !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away 

The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear'd  the  bay. 

She  gazed,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes. 

To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 

On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 

Diminish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck — 

Then  vanish'd.     All  was  ocean,  all  was  joy ! 

Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  boy ; 


stances  on  his  court-martial  raised  a  g^reat  interest  amongst 
his  judges,  who  wished  to  discover  his  real  situation  in  life, 
which  he  offered  to  disclose,  but  to  the  king  only,  to  whom 
he  requested  permission  to  write.  This  was  refused,  and 
Frederic  was  filled  with  the  greatest  indignation,  from 
baffled  curiosity  or  some  other  motive,  when  he  nnderstood 
that  his  request  had  been  denied. 


Act  I.  Scene  i. 


MANFRED. 
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Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  riie  hoped,  and  all 
That  happy  love  conld  augur  or  recall ; 
Sprung  forth  again,  with  1  orqnil  following  free 
His  bounding  uereid  over  the  broad  sea ; 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar. 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  Uto  shore ; 
But  when  these  vanished,  she  pursued  her  prow. 
Regained,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now : 
Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 
Than  now  were  wafted  m  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 

Again  their  own  riiore  rises  on  the  view, 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostilo  hue ; 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristUng  o*er  the  foam, 


A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home ! 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o*er  the  bay, 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 
The  chiels  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd, 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 
The  women  thronged,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased. 
And  how  escaped !   The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  *'  Neuha*s  Cave." 
A  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  hei^t, 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
The  feast  in  honor  of  the  guest,  returned 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  penlously  eam'd  ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  worid  diqplays.^ 


MANFRED: 

A  DRAMATIC   POEM.* 


"  There  are  more  thinn  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy.'' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Manfred. 

Chamois  Huntkr. 

Abbot  of  St.  Maurigk 

Manuel. 

Herman. 

WrroB  OF  THE  Alpb 

Arimane& 

Nemesi& 

The  Destinies. 

Spirfts,  &C. 


The  scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps — 
partly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  tn  the 
mountains 


>  (Byron !  the  sorcerer !  He  can  do  with  me  according 
to  his  will.  If  it  is  to  throw  roe  headlong  upon  a  desert 
Island ;  if  it  is  to  place  me  on  the  summit  of  a  dizzy  cliff— 
his  power  is  the  same.  I  wish  he  had  a  friend  or  a  servant, 
appointed  to  the  office  of  the  slave,  who  was  to  knock  every 
morning  at  the  chamber-door  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  re- 
mind him  he  was  mortal.— Da.  Parr.] 

*  [The  following  extracts  from  Lord  Bjrron's  letters  to 
Mr.  Murray,  are  all  we  have  to  offer  respecting  the  history 
of  the  co>npo8ition  of  Manfred  :— 

Vemcc,  Feb.  15, 1817.—**  I  forgot  to  mentiou  to  you,  that 
a  kind  of  Poem  in  dialogue  (in  blank  verse)  or  Drama,  from 
which  •  the  Incantation*^  is  an  extract,  begun  last  summer 
in  ijwitzerlandf  is  finished ;  it  is  in  three  Acts,  but  of  a  very 
wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all  the 
persons— but  t\*o  or  three— are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air. 
or  the  waters ;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a  kind  of 
magician,  who  is  tormented  by  a  species  of  remorse,  the 
caiue  of  which  is  left  half  unexplained.  He  wanders  about 
invoking  these  Spirits,  which  appear  to  him,  and  are  of  no 
use ;  he  at  last  goes  to  the  very  abode  of  th**  Evil  Principle. 
M  prcprid  pertondf  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears,  and 
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ACT  L 

SCENE   L 

Manfred  aUmSd — Scene,  a  Oothie  GaUery. — Time, 
Midnight. 

Man.  The  lamp  must  he  replenished,  hut  even  then 
It  will  not  hum  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slnmhers — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men 


mves  him  an  ambiguous  and  disagreeable  answer ;  and,  in 
the  Third  Act,  he  is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower 
where  he  had  studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive,  by  this 
outline,  that  I  have  no  nreat  opinion  of  this  piece  of  fantasy ; 
but  I  hare  at  least  rendered  it  qvite  impottUfU  for  the  stage, 
for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me 
the  greatest  contempt.  1  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and 
feel  too  lazy  at  present  to  attempt  the  whole ;  but  when  I 
have,  I  will  send  it  you,  and  you  may  either  throw  it  into 
Uie  fire  or  not.^ 

March  8.—"  I  sent  you  the  other  day,  in  two  covers,  the 
First  Act  of  *  Manfred,*  a  drama  as  mad  as  Nat  Lee*s  Bed- 
lam tragedy,  which  was  in  twenty-five  Acts  and  some  odd 
Scenes ;  mme  is  but  in  three  Acts." 

March  9.—"  In  remitting  the  Third  Act  of  the  sort  of 
dramatic  poem  of  which  you  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  two  first,  I  have  little  to  observe,  excep;  that  you  must 
not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  published)  without  giving  me  pre- 
vious notice.  I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad  ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  mv  former  pubhcations,  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
rana  ii  very  uumui>.    You  will  submit  ^t  to  Mr.  Gifford 
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Act  I. 


I   But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise  ; 
j   Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
•   Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
I  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life, 
I   Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essay 'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 
But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes. 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me-* 
But  this  avaird  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life. 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 


and  to  whomsoever  you  plea^  besides.  The  thing,  you 
will  see  at  a  glimMe,  could  never  be  attempted  or  thought 
of  for  the  stage :  1  much  doubt  if  for  publication  even.  It 
is  too  much  in  my  old  style ;  but  I  composed  it  actually 
with  a  horror  of  toe  stage,  and  with  a  view  to  render  the 
thought  of  it  impracticable,  knowing  the  zeal  of  my  friends 
that  I  should  try  that  for  which  I  have  an  invincible  repug- 
nance, viz.  a  representation.  I  certainly  am  a  devil  of  a 
mannerist,  and  must  leave  off;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  With- 
out exertion  of  some  kind,  I  should  have  sunk  under  my 
imagination  and  reality.** 

March  W.— "  With  regard  to  the  *  Witch  Drama,*  I  re- 
peat, that  I  have  not  an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it 
must,  on  no  account,  be  risked  in  publication  ;  if  good,  it  is 
at  your  service.  I  value  it  at  three  hundred  guineas,  or 
less,  if  you  like  it.  Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best  way  will 
be  to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish  sepa- 
rately. The  price  will  show  you  I  don't  piaue  myself  upon 
it ;  so  speak  out.  You  may  put  it  into  the  nre,  if^  you  hke, 
and  Giflbrd  don*t  like.** 

April  9.—"  As  for  ♦  Manfred,'  the  first  two  Acts  are  the 
best ;  the  third  so  so ;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heats.  You  may  call  it  *  a  Poem,'  for  it  is  no  Drama, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  d— d  a  name— a 
*  Poem  in  dialogue,*  or— Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  any  thing 
but  a  green-room  synonyme  :  and  this  is  your  motto— 

'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy.'  '* 

The  Third  Act  was  rewritten  before  publication ;  as  to 
the  particulars  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  subse- 
quent note.  To  avoid  overloading  the  margin,  we  may  give 
here  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  two  ablest 
criliaues  that  immediately  followed  the  appearance  of 
Manfred  :— 

"  In  Manfred,  we  reconuse  at  once  the  gloom  and  po- 
tency of  that  soul  which  burned  and  blasted  and  fed  upon 
itself,  in  Harold,  and  Conrad,  and  Lara — and  which  comes 
again  in  this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger— more 

groud,  perhaps,  and  more  awful  than  ever— but  with  the 
ercer  traits  of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and 
3uenched  in  the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Manfred 
oes  not,  like  Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak  the  anguish  of  his 
burning  heart  in  the  dangers  and  daring  of  desperate  and 
predatory  war— nor  seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the 
tumult  of  perpetual  contention ;  nor  yet,  like  Ilarold,  does 
he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes  of  the  earth  with  high 
diwlain  and  aversion,  and  make  his  survey  of  the  business, 
and  pleasures,  and  studies  of  man  an  occasion  for  taunts 
and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  unmeasurable  spleen.  He 
is  fixed  by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes 
of  the  central  Alps— where,  from  his  youth  up.  he  has  lived 
in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from  the  ways  of  men,  con- 
versing only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and  aspects  of  na- 
ture by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits  of  the 
Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired  dominion,  by  the  se- 
cret and  unhallowed  studies  of  sorcery  and  magic.  He  is 
averse,  indeed,  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and  friv- 
olous nature  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he  cherishes  no  ani- 
Aosity  or  hostility  io  that  feeble  race.  Their  concerns  ex- 
cite no  interest— their  pursuits  no  sympathy— their  joys  no 
envy.  It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  (or  him  to  be  crossed  t  y 
them  in  his  melancholy  musioRS,- but  he  treats  them  witn 

gentleness  and  pity :  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
y  loo  importunate  an  intrusion,  is  kind  and  considerate  to 
tne  comforts  of  all  around  him.— This  piece  is  properly  en- 
titled a  dramatic  poem— for  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not 
at  all  a  drama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  has  no  action,  no  plot,  and  no  chardclers :  Manfred  mere- 
ly muses  and  suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  His 
oistresses  are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  and  at 
its  closing,  and  the  temper  in  which  they  are  borne  is  the 


Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  ^uise  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wiahea. 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. — 

Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  Universe  !^ 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light— 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence— ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haimts' 
And  earth *s  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things— 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

same.  A  hunter  and  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  in- 
deed introduced,  but  they  have  no  connection  with  the  pas- 
sions or  sufferings  on  which  the  interest  depends ;  and 
Manfred  is  substantially  alone  throughout  the  whole  piece. 
He  holds  no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the  Being 
he  had  loved ;  and  the  immortal  Spirits  whom  he  evokes  to 
reproach  with  his  misery,  and  their  inability  to  relieve  it. 
These  unearthly  beings  approach  nearer  to  the  character 
of  persons  of  tne  drama— but  still  they  are  but  choral  ac- 
companiments to  the  performance ;  and  Manfred  is,  m 
reality,  the  only  actor  and  sufferer  on  the  scene.  To  de- 
lineate his  character  indeed— to  render  conceivable  his  feel- 
ings—is plainly  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  the  poem  ; 
and  the  conceplion  and  execution  are,  in  this  respect, 
equally  admirable.  It  is  a  grand  and  terrific  vision  of  a 
being  invested  with  superhuman  attributes,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  more  tti<m  human  sufferings,  and  be  sus- 
tained under  them  by  more  than  human  force  and  pride. 
To  object  to  the  improbability  of  the  fiction,  is  to  mistake 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  author.  Probabilities,  we  apprehend, 
did  not  enter  at  all  into  his  consideration  ;  his  object  was, 
to  produce  effect— to  exalt  and  dilate  the  character  through 
whom  he  was  to  interest  or  appal  us — and  to  rais'e  our  con- 
ception of  it,  by  all  the  helps  tnat  could  be  derived  from  the 
m-.yesly  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of  superstition.  It  is  enough, 
therefore,  if  the  situation  in  which  he  has  placed  him  if 
conccirahUy  and  if  the  supposition  of  its  reality  enhances  our 
emotions  and  kindles  our  imagination ; — for  it  is  Manfred 
only  that  we  are  required  to  fear,  to  pity,  or  admire.  If  we 
can  once  conceive  of  him  as  a  real  existence,  and  enter 
into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  his  pride  and  his  sorrows, 
we  may  deal  as  we  please  with  the  means  that  have  been 
used  to  furnish  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable  us  to 
attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  regard  them  but  as 
types,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories  ;  but  he  is  the  thing  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect  of  which  all 
these  are  but  shadows."— Jeffrev. 

"  In  this  very  extraordinary  poem,  Lord  Byron  has  pur- 
sued the  same  course  as  in  the  third  canto  cf  Childe  Harold, 
and  put  out  hiif  strength  upon  the  same  objects  The  action 
is  laid  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps— the  characters 
are  all,  more  or  less,  formed  and  swayed  by  the  operations 
of  the  magnifi(  ent  scenery  around  them,  and  every  page  of 
the  poem  teems  with  imagery  and  passion,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  often  overborne,  as  it 
were,  by  the  strength  and  novelty  of  its  own  conceptions ; 
and  thus  the  romposition,  as  a  whole,  is  liable  to  many  and 
fatal  objections.  But  there  is  a  still  more  novel  exhibition 
of  Lord  Byron's  powers  in  this  remarkable  drama.  He  has 
here  burst  into  the  worl«!  of  spirits ;  and,  in  the  wild  delight 
with  which  the  elements  of  nature  seem  to  have  inspired 
him,  he  has  endeavored  to  embody  and  call  up  before  him 
their  ministering  agents,  and  to  employ  these  wild  personi- 
fications, as  he  formerly  employt-d  the  feelings  and  passions 
of  man.  We  a^pe  not  prepared  to  say,  that,  in  this  daring 
attempt,  he  has  completely  succeeded.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  plan  he  has  conceived,  and  the  principal 
character  which  he  has  wished  to  delineate,  would  require 
a  fuller  development  than  is  here  given  to  them  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  sense  of  imperfection,  incompleteness,  and 
confusion  ac  companies  the  mind  throughout  the  perusal  of 
the  poem,  owing  either  to  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  or  to  the  inherent  mystery  of  the  subject  But  though, 
on  that  account,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  distinctly  the 
drift  of  the  composition,  it  unquestionably  exhibits  many 
noble  delineations  of  mountain  scenery,— many  impressive 
and  terrible  pictures  of  passion,— and  manv  wild  and  awifui 
visions  of  imaginary  horror."— Pbofissor  "Wilson.] 

«  ["  Eternal  Agency ! 

Ye  spirits  of  the  immortal  Universe  !»♦— MS.] 

*  r''  Of  inaccessible  mountains  are  the  haunts  '*— MS.] 
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Which  giret  me  power  upon  yo 


-Rise! 


appear: 
[ApauM. 

They  come  not  yet — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  yon — ^by  this  signi 
>Vhich  makes  you  tremble— by  the  claims  of  him 

Who  is  undying, — Rise  !  appear ! ^Appear ! 

[A  pause 
If  it  be  80. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power, 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell. 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemn*d, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolished  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 
By  the  strong  cune  which  is  upou  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear ! 

[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gallery  :  it 
is  stationary  ;  and  a  voice  is  heard  singing. 

First  Sfkit. 
Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  bow'd, 
From  my  mansion  in  Uie  cloud, 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion. 
Which  is  mix*d  for  my  pavilion  ;* 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden. 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thiue  adjuration  bow^d, 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow*d ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Sraur. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  bfedl 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
Hie  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  i  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay.* 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Cou!d  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavem'd  base — 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  Tlum  f 

Voice  of  the  Third  Spuut. 
In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife. 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  ^lls ; 
0*er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  rolPd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  ^iiishes  unfold ! 

Fourth  Spirit. 
Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 


V  Which  is  fit  for  my  pavilion.**— MS.] 


Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soariugly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me. 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  ! 

Fifth  Spirit. 
I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind. 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm  ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sailM  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past 

Sixth  Spirft. 
My  dwelliuff  is  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with  light  7 

Seventh  Spuut. 
The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 
It  was  a  worid  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe  ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high. 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! 
And  thou !  beneath  its  influence  bom — 
Thou  worm !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn- 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine. 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend. 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend 
And  pariey  with  a  thing  like  thee— - 
What  wouldst  thou,  Child  of  Clay !  with  me? 

The  Seven  Spuuts. 
Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  stary 

Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay ! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals— say  7 

Man.  ForgetfulnesB 

First  Spirit.  Of  what— of  whom — and  why  7 

Man.  Of  that  which  is  withm  me ;  read  it  there  ^ 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it 

Spirit  We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  [ 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all, 
ThesA  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  dSer  so  profusely  what  I  a8k7 


[f  Or  iPAkes  its  ice  deUy.**— MS.] 
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Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  eaence,  in  oar  skill ; 
But — thou  mayst  die. 

Man,  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me? 

Spirit,  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present    Art  thou  answerM  7 

Man.  Ye  mock  me--but  the  power  which  brongfat 
ye  here 
Hath    made   you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not   at   my 

wiU! 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark. 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright. 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay ! 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so? 

Spirit.  If,  as  thou  say*st,  thine  essence  be  as  oon, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  naught  to  do  with  us. 

Man.  1  then  have  caU*d  ye  from  your  realms  in 
vain; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,   and   strength,  and   length  of 


Man.  Accursed !  what  have  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  abready. — Hence — ^begone  ! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service  ; 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes? 

JtfaTi.  No,  none:   yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we 
part — 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds. 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ;    , 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.   1   have   no  choice;   there  is  no  form  on 
earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him. 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 

Seventh  Spirit.     {Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  female  figure.)     Behold ! 

Man.  Oh  God !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  n'bt  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.     I  will  clasp  thee. 
And  we  again  will  be— —         [The  figure  vanishes. 
My  heart  is  crush'd ! 

[Manfred  falls  senseless. 


i  [These  verses  were  written  in  Switzerland,  in  1816,  and 
transmitted  to  England  for  publication,  with  the  third  canto 
of  Childe  Harold.  "As  they  were  written,"  says  Mr. 
Moore,  "  immediately  after  the  last  fruitless  attempt  at  re- 
conciliation, it  is  needless  to  say  who  was  in  the  poet*8 
thoughts  while  he  penned  some  of  the  opening  stanzas."] 

»  f"  And  the  wisp  on  the  morass."— Hearing,  in  February, 
1818.  of  a  menaced  version  of  Manlred  by  some  Italian, 
Lord  Byron  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hoppner— *•  If  you 
have  any  means  of  communicating  with  the  man,  would 
you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the  offer  of  any  price  he 


(A  Votes  is  heard  in  the  ImemtUatum  which  folhws,y 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 
And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass. 

And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 
And  the  wisp  on  the  morass  f 

When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting. 

And  the  answerd  owls  are  hooting. 

And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 

Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 

With  a  power  and  with  a  sign 

Thoi^;fa  thy  slumber  may  be  deep. 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 

There  are  thoushts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 

By  a  power  to  Siee  unknown. 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud. 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 

And  forever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 

Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 

As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 

Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 

And  when  in  that  secret  dread 

Thou  hast  tum'd  around  thy  head. 

Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 

As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 

And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 

Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse ; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  day  shaU  have  a  sun. 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  cOd  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 
From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch'd  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 
From  thy  own  Up  I  drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  Uieee  their  chiefest  harm ; 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 
I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 
By  thy  unfathom*d  gulfs  of  guile, 
By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 
By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 


may  obtain,  or  think  to  obtain,  for  his  project,  provided 
he  will  throw  his  translation  into  the  fire,  and  promit^e  not 
to  undertake  any  other  of  that,  or  any  other  of  my  things  T 
I  will  send  him  his  money  immediately,  on  this  condi- 
tion." A  negotiation  was  accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  the 
translator,  on  receiving  two  hundred  francs,  ('elivered  up 
his  manuscript,  and  engaged  never  to  translate  any  other 
of  the  poet's  works.  Of  his  qualifications  for  Uic  task 
some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  he  had 
turned  the  word  '*  wisp,"  in  this  line,  into  "  a  bundle  of 
straw."] 
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By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  pafls'd  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  othen*  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel* 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die. 

Shall  he  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wic^,  but  as  a  fear ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  woiks  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

0*er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd — now  wither ! 


SCENE  II. 

7^  Mount6i9  of  the  Jungfrau* — Time,  Morning. — 
MANnsD  dUme  upon  the  Cliffs. 

Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me — 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid, 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  M  in  darkness, 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  Earth  ! 
And  thou  fre^  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Mountains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?  I  cannot  love  ye. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart 
And  yon,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  forever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 
I  feel  the  impulse— yet  I  do  not  plunge  ; 
I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels — ^and  yet  my  foot  is  firm  * 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds. 
And  makes  it  my  fatalit*'  to  live ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  withm  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself— 


»  .  ■  I  do  abjure  thee  to  this  spell."— MS.] 

9  [The  germs  of  this,  and  of  sereral  other  passages  in  Man- 
fred, may  be  foond  in  the  Journal  of  his  Svriss  tour,  which 
Lord  Bvron  transmitted  to  his  sister:  e.  g.  **  Sept.  19.— 
Arrivea  at  a  lake  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  mountains ;  left 
our  qnadnipeds,  and  ascended  further ;  came  to  some  snow 
in  patches,  upon  which  my  forehead's  perspiration  fell  like 
rain,  making  the  same  dents  as  in  a  sieve ;  the  chill  of  the 
wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddy,  but  I  scrambled  on  and 
upwards.  Hobhouse  went  to  the  highest  pinnacle.  The 
whole  of  the  mountains  superb.  A  shepherd  on  a  steep  and 
very  high  cliff  playinc  upon  ids  pipe ;  very  different  from 
Arcadia.  The  music  of  the  cows*  bells  (for  their  wealth,  like 
the  natriarchs*,  is  cattle)  in  the  rastures,  which  reach  to  a 
heignt  for  above  any  mountains  in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds 
shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,  and  playing  on  their  reeds 
where  the  steeps  appeared  almost  inaccessible,  with  the  sur- 
rcjnding  scenery,  realized  all  that  I  have  ever  heard  or  ima- 
^ined  oi  a  pastoral  existence— much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor ;  for  there  we  are  a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre 
and  musket  order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you 


L 


The  last  infirmity  of  evil     Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  passes 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  hito  heaven. 
Well  mayst  thou  swoop  so  near  me— I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gor^e  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  is  all  tb^  visible  world ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  hmathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  ot  ^fide, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will. 
Till  our  mortality  predominates. 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves. 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark !  the  note, 

[The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — ^pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd  f 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — bom  and  dying 
Wi(h  the  bless'd  tone  which  made  me ! 

Enter  from  below  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

Chamois  Hunter.  Even  so 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me  ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail — What  is  here? 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reached 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineere, 
Save  our  beet  hunters,  may  attain :  his  garb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  freebom  peasant's,  at  this  distance — 
I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

Man.  {not  perceiving  the  other.)     To  be  thus — 
Gray-hair'd  with  anguish,*  like  these  blasted  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkleas,  branchless,^ 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeUng  to  decay — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise !    Now  furrow'd  o'ei 
With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 


are  sure  to  see  agun  intheothe":  but  this  was  pure  and  un- 
mixed— solitary,  savage,  bi^  patnarchai.    As  we  went,  they 
played  the  *  Ranz  des  VBche8*^and  other  airs,  by  way  of  fare- 
well.   I  have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with  nature.") 
» [See  the  opening  lines  to  the  *'  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  ante, 

fcl48.  Speaking  of  Marie  Antoinette^  "  I  was  struck,"  says 
adame  Campan,  **  with  the  astonishmg  change  misfortune 
had  wrought  upon  her  features :  her  whole  head  of  hair  had 
turned  almost  white,  during  her  transit  from  Varennes  to 
Paris.**  The  same  thing  occurred  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary.  "  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude."  says  her  his- 
torian, "she  laid  her  neck  upon  the  block ;  and  while  one 
executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  second  stroke, 
cut  off  her  head,  which,  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovered 
her  hair,  already  grown  ouite  gray  with  cares  and  sorrows." 
The  hair  of  Mary^s  granoson,  Charles  I.,  turned  quite  gray, 
in  like  manner,  during  his  stay  at  Carisbrooke.] 

«  ["  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered, 
—trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless,  done  by  a 
single  winter :  their  appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my 
family.**— 5iMM  JomitaL] 
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Which  I  outlive ! — ^Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 

Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

In  mountainous  o*erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 

I  hear  ye  momently  abovOt  ^neath, 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict  ;*  but  ye  pass, 

And  only  faH  oa  things  that  still  would  live ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

C  Hutu  The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
I'll  warn  him  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Man.  The  mists  boil  up  around  me  glaciers ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell,' 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heap*d  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles. — I  am  giddy." 

C.  Hun,  I  must  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

Mnn.  Mountains  have  fallen, 

Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splmten ; 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — thus. 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenberg — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it? 

C.  Hum  Friend !  have  a  care, 

Your  next  step  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

Man.  {not  hearing  him.)    Such  would  have  been 
for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the   wind's  pastime — as  thus — ^thus  they  shall 


In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 
You  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these  atoms ! 
[Aa  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  the 
cliff,  the  Chamois  Hctnter  aeixee  and  re- 
tains  him  with  a  sudden  grasp. 
C.  Hum  Hold,  madman ! — thou^  aweary  of  thy 
life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood — 

Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

JIfan.  I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me  not — 
I  am  all  feebleness — ^the  mountains  whirl 

Spinning  around  me 1  grow  blind ^What  art 

thou? 
C.  Hun.    I'll   answer    that    anon.  —  Away   with 


The   clouds   grow   thicker ^there — ^now   lean   on 

me — 
Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub— now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — sottly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gaiu'd  within  an  hour — 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing, 


» I"  Ascended  the  Wengen  mountain ;  left  the  horses,  took 
off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit.  On  one  side,  our  view 
comprised  the  Jungfrau.  with  all  her  glaciers ;  then  the 
Dent  d* Argent,  shining  like  truth  ;  then  the  Little  Giant, 
and  the  Great  Giant ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Wetterhom. 
The  height  of  the  Junefrau  is  thirteen  thousand  feet  above 
Uie  sea,  and  eleven  thousand  above  the  valley  Heard 
the  avalanches  fidling  every  five  minutes  nearly."— 5wt*# 
Joui  nalA 

*  (*<  Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  old  Hell.**— MS.] 


And  somethhig  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wash'd  smce  winter. — Come,  'tis  bravely  done — 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

[As  they  descend  the  rocks  with  difficulty, 
the  scene  closes. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE    I. 


A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps. 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 

C  Hun.  No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet 

fo  forth: 
and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither? 

Man.  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 

My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

C  Hun.  Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  thee  of  high 
lineage — 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys— which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord?     I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths,  ^ 

Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  ? 

Man.  No  matter. 

C.  Hun.  Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  questiom, 

And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
*Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage :  many  a  day 
*T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  daciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

JIfan.  Away,  away !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth  I 

C.  Hum  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wan* 
der  from  thee. 

Mam  1  say  'tis  blood — ^my  Mood !  the  pore  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  onn 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love. 
And  this  was  shed  ;  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Coloring  the  clouds,  that  ^ut  me  out  from  heaven. 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 

C.  Hum  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin, 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whate'er 
Thy  dread  and  sufferance  be,  there's  comfort  yet — 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

JIfan.  Patience  and  patience !     Hence — t^Ht  word 
was  made 
For  brutes  of  burden,  not  for  birds  of  prey ; 


>  [**  The  clouds  rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up 
perpendicular  precipices,  like  (he  foam  of  the  ocean  of  heii 
dunng  a  spring  tide— it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and  im- 
measurably deep  in  appearance.  The  side  we  ascended  was 
not  of  so  precipitous  a  nature ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  sum- 
mit, we  looked  down  upon  the  other  side  upon  a  boiling  sea 
of  cloud,  dashing  agamst  the  crags  on  which  we  stood— 
these  crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular.  In  passing 
the  masses  of  snow,  I  made  a  snowbiall  and  pelted  Hobhouse 
with  iV'^Swi$t  Jownal.] 


Scene  i. 


MANFRED. 
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Preach  it  to  moitate  of  a  dost  like  thine, — 
I  am  Dot  of  thine  order. 

C.  Hum  Thanks  to  heaven ! 

1  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell ;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 
It  most  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  nseless. 

Man.  Dc  I  not  bear  it? — Look  on  me— I  live. 

C.  Hun.  This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  Hfe. 

Man.  1  tell  thee,  man !  I  have  lived  many  years, 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number:  ages — ages — 
Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness. 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked ! 

C.  Hun.  Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 

Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  ? 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperidiable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  Uie  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert. 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks. 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas !  he's  mad — but  yet  I  must  not  leave 
him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were— for  then  the  thmgs  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 

C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon  7 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee— a  peasant  of  the  Alps — 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud,  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 
l^y  days  of  healui,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  okl  age  and  a  quiet  grave. 
With  cross  and  g^and  over  its  green  turf. 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see— and  then  I  look  within — 
It  matters  not — ^my  soul  was  scorch'd  already ! 

C.  Hun.  And  wouldst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot 
for  mine  ? 

Man.  No,  friend !  I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor  ex- 
change 
My  lot  with  living  being:  I  can  bear— 
However  wretch^y,  'tis  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  othen  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
But  peri^  in  their  dumber. 

C.  Hun.  And  with  thi»— 

This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil? — say  not  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies? 


1  [This  scene  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  most  sweetly 
written  in  the  poem.  There  is  a  still  and  delicious  witchery 
in  the  tranauiluty  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial 
beamy  of  the  bemg  who  reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these 
risible  enchantments.— JsprRET.] 

«  Tliis  iris  is  formed  by  the  rajrs  of  the  sun  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alpine  torrents :  it  is  exactly  like  a  rainbow  oome 
down  to  pay  a  visit,  and  so  close  that  you  may  walk  into  it : 
this  effect  lasts  till  noon.— ["  Before  ascending  the  mountain, 
went  to  the  torrent ;  the  sun  upon  it,  forming  a  rawbcw  or 
the  lower  part  of  all  colors,  but  principally  purple  and  gold : 
the  bow  moving  as  you  move :  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
this ;  it  is  only  m  the  sunsliine.**— 5im«  Jaumal.2 

*  [**  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau ;  glaciers ;  torrents : 
one  of  these  torrents  nine  hundr^  feet  in  heiffht  of  visible 
descent ;  heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder ;  glaciers 
enurmous ;  storm  came  on— thunder,  lightning,  hail;  all  in 
periieciion,  and  beautiful.  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving 
over  the  rock,  like  the  tall  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the 


Man.  Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  emtoice  was  fatal. 

C.  Hun,  Heaven  give  thee  rest ! 

And  penitence  restore  thee  to  th3rself ; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

man.  I  need  them  not. 

But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart — 
*Tis  tune— farewell  I— Here'h  gold,  and    ihanks  for 

thee— 
No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril 's  pass'd : — 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not ! 

[Exit  Manfeio. 


SCENE  II. 
A  lower  Valley  in  the  Alps. — A  CataraeO 

Enter  Manfrkd. 

It  is  not  noon —  the  sunbow's  rays?  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silveiPs  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  firo,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.'    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  lovelineos ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 

[Manfred  takes  some  of  the  water  into  the  palm 
of  his  handy  and  flings  it  in  the  air,  muttering 
the  adjuration.    After  a  pause,  the  Witch  of 
THE  Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sunbow 
of  the  torrent. 
Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light. 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  m  an  eoMnce 
Of  purer  elements ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, — 
Camation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
RockM  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  sunmier's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blush  of  earth,  embracing  with  her  heaven, — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee.* 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow. 


wind,  such  as  it  might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the 
*f>ale  horse*  on  which  Death  is  mounted  in  the  Apocaiypse. 
It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something  between  l)oth ; 
its  immense  height  gives  it  a  wave  or  curve,  a  spreading 
here  or  condensation  there,  wonderful  and  indescrioable.*'- 
Swiss  Jotanal.] 

*  [In  all  Lord  Byron»8  heroes  we  recognise,  though  with 
infinite  modifications,  the  same  rreat  characteristics— a  high 
and  audacious  conception  of  toe  power  of  the  mind,— an 
intense  sensibility  of  pAssion,— an  almost  boundless  capacity 
of  tumultuous  emotion.— a  haunting  admiration  of  the 
grandeur  of  disordered  power,— and,  above  all,  a  soul-felt, 
Dlood-fiBlt  delight  in  beauty.  Parisina  is  full  of  it  to  over- 
flowing ;  it  breathes  from  every  pa«e  of  the  "  Prisoner  of 
Chillon ;"  but  it  is  in  "  Manfred"  that  it  riots  and  revels 
among  the  streams,  and  waterfalls,  and  grov^,  and  moun- 
tains, and  heavens.  There  is  in  the  character  of  Manfred 
more  of  the  /telf-might  of  B3rron  than  in  all  his  previous  pro- 
ductions.   He  has  therein  brought,  with  wonderftd  power. 
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Wheivia  is  fj^lass'd  serenity  of  soul, 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  r^ad  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Enrth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 

At  times  to  commmie  with  them — if  that  he 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus. 

And  ^aze  on  thee  a  moment 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powen  which  give  thee  power ; 
1  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoi^ts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both. 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I   have    expected    this  —  what   wouldat    thoa  with 
me? 

Man.  To  look  upon  thy  beauty — ^nothing  further.* 
The  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden*d  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
To  the  abodes  of  thoso  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  have  sought 
From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch,  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible  ? 

Man,  A  boon ; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.  I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it 

Man.  Well,  though  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  lookM  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powen. 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 
Was  there  but  one  who— but  of  her  anon. 
I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
I  held  but  slight  conununion ;  but  instead, 
My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 
The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 
Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 
Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 
On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 
Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 
In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 
To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon. 
The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 
The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 


roetaph3r8ical  conceptions  into  forms,— and  we  know  of  no 

f>oem  in  which  the  aspect  of  external  nature  is  throughout 
ighted  up  with  an  expression  at  once  so  beautiful,  solemn, 
and  majestic.  It  is  the  poem,  next  to  "  Childe  Harold," 
which  we  should  cive  to  a  foreiener  to  read,  that  he  might 
know  something  of  Byron.  Shakspeare  has  given  to  those 
abstractions  of  human  life  and  being,  which  are  truth  in  the 
intellect,  forms  as  full,  clear,  glowing,  as  the  idealized 
forms  of  visible  nature.  The  very  words  of  Ariel  picture  to 
us  his  beautiful  being.  In  "  Manfred,"  we  see  glorious  but 
immature  manifestations  of  similar  power.  The  poet  there 
creates,  with  delight,  thoughts  and  reelings  and  fancies  into 
visible  forms,  that  he  may  cling  and  cleave  to  them,  and 
clasp  them  in  his  passion.  The  beautiful  Witch  of  the  Alps 
seems  exhaled  from  the  luminous  spray  of  the  cataract.— as 
if  t)/)  poet's  eyes,  unsated  with  the  beauty  of  inanimate 
nat: :  3,  gave  spectral  apparitions  of  loveliness  to  feed  the 
pure  passion  of  the  poet  s  soul.— Wilson.] 

1  [There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  all  this 
passage ;  and  both  the  apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so 
managed,  that  the  sense  of  their  improbability  ia  swallowed 
up  in  that  of  their  beauty;  and,  without  actually  believing 


Or  to  look,  list'niiig,  on  the  scattor'd  leaves. 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so, — croesM  me  in  my  path, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them. 

And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dived. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  withered  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd  np  dust. 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.     Then  I  pass'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 

Save  m  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil, 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  ahr. 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  EJtemity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anteros,*  at  Gadara, 

As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  tmtil, 

Witch.  Proceed. 

Man.                Oh !  I  but  thus  prokmg'd  my  wor^a. 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.    I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being. 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me— 
Yet  there  was  one 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself— proceed. 

Man.  She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  Boften'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty : 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  imiverse :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — whidi  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — ^but  that  I  had  for  her ; 
Hiunility — and  that  I  never  bad. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own — 
I  loved  her,  and  destroy'd  her ! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand? 

Man.  Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart — which  broke 
her  heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  withered.    I  have  shed 


that  such  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel 
for  the  moment  as  if  we  stood  in  their  presence.^JsppREv.] 
*  The  philosopher  Jamblicus.  The  story  of  the  raising 
of  Eros  and  Anteros  may  he  found  in  his  life  by  Eunapius. 
It  is  well  told.— {"  It  is  reported  of  him,"  says  Eunapius, 
<*  that  while  he  and  his  scholars  were  bathing  in  the  hot 
baths  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  a  dispute  arising  concerning  the 
baths,  he.  smiling,  ordered  his  disciples  to  ask  the  m- 
habitants  by  what  names  the  two  lesser  springs,  that  were 
nearer  ana  handsomer  than  the  rest,  were  called.  To 
which  the  inhabitants  replied,  that  *  the  one  was  called  Eros, 
and  the  other  Anteros,  but  for  what  reason  they  knew  not.* 
Upon  which  Jarobhcus,  sitting  by  one  of  the  springs,  put  his 
hand  in  the  water,  and  muttering  some  few  words  to  him- 
self, called  up  a  fair-complexioned  boy,  with  gold-colored 
locks  dangling  from  his  back  and  breast,  so  that  he  looked 
like  one  that  was  washing :  and  then,  going  to  the  other 
sprinff,  and  doing  as  he  had  done  before,  called  up  another 
Cupid,  with  darker  and  more  dishevelled  hair:  upon  which 
both  the  Cupids  clung  about  Jamblicus ;  but  he  presently 
8«it  them  back  to  their  proper  places.  After  this,  his 
friends  submitted  their  belief  to  him  in  every  thing.**] 


Scene  hi. 


MANFRED. 
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Blood,  bnt  not  hem— and  yet  her  Mood  was  shed— 
I  saw — and  coold  not  stanch  it 

Witch.  And  for  this— 

A  being  of  the  race  thon  dost  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  oon,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 
To  recreant  morUlity Away ! 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air !  I  tell  thee,  since  that  hour — 
But  words  are  breath — ^look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies ; — I  have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom. 
Then  cuned  myself  till  sunset ; — 1  have  prayed 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — ^'tis  denied  me. 
I  have  afirouted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  ttom  me. 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  bapk. 
Back  by  a  angle  haur,  which  would  not  break. 
In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  soul — ^which  one  day  was 
•  Croesus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 
But,  like  an  ebbmg  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom*d  thought 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn — ^my  sciences, 
My  long-puisaed  and  superhuman  art, 
Is  mortal  here — I  dwell  in  my  despair— 
And  live — and  live  forever. 

Witch,  It  may  be 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man,  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so— in  any  shape— m  any  hour — 
j   With  any  torture— so  it  be  the  last 

Witch,  That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes 

Man,  I  will  not  swear — Obey!   and  whom?  the 
spirits 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never ! 

Witch,  Is  this  all? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer? — ^Yet  bethink  thee, 
And  pause  ere  thon  rejectest 

Man,  I  have  said  it 

Witch,  Elnough ! — I  may  retire  then — say ! 

MajL  Retire ! 

[The  WrrcH  disappears, 

Man,  (julone,)  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror : 
Days 


>  The  story  of  Pausanias.  king  of  Sparta,  (who  commanded 
the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Plotea,  and  ailerwardsperished 
for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  Lacedaemonians,)  and  Cleonice, 
is  told  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon ;  and  in  the  Laconics  of 
Pausanias  the  sophist,  in  his  description  of  Greece.— [The 
following  is  the  passage  from  Plutarch :— "  It  is  related,  that 
when  Pausanias  was  at  Byzantium,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  a 
young  virgin  named  Cleonioe,  of  a  noble  family  there,  and 
insisted  on  having  her  for  a  mistress.  The  parents,  intimida- 
ted by  his  power,  were  under  the  hard  necessity  of  giving 
up  their  daughter.  The  young  woman  begged  that  the  light 
might  be  taken  out  of  his  apartments,  that  she  miffht  go  to 
his  bed  in  secrecy  and  silence.  When  she  entered  he  was 
asleep,  and  she  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candlestick 
and  threw  it  down.  The  noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and  he, 
in  tats  confusion,  thinking  it  was  an  enemy  coming  to  assas 
sinate  Mm,  unsheathed  a  dagger  that  lav  by  him,  and  plunged 
n,  into  the  virgin's  heart    After  this  ne  could  never  rest. 
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Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live. 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain, 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.     I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science — I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothmg — if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  B3rzantine  maid's  unsleeping  qurit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew, 
And  died  unpardoned— thourii  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance— die  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfill  d.* 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved. 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful — 
Happy  and  givmg  happiness.    What  is  she? 
What  is  she  now? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  thmk  upon— or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  m  vam — 
Yet  m  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  * 
Until  this  hotur  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears. — ^The  night  approaches 

[Exit 

SCENE  III. 

The  Summit  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain, 

Enter  First  Devtint. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  tread, 
And  leave  no  traces ;  o*er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
We  wim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam. 


Her  image  appeared  to  him  every  night,  and  with  a  mena- 
cing tone  repeated  this  heroic  verse,— 

*  Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  lust  prepare !' 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means  to 
escape  thence ;  and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre, 
he  is  said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea.  where 
the  manes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he  invoked 
the  spirit  of  Cleonice,  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  ap- 
peared, and  told  him  *  he  would  soon  be  delivered  fmm  ul 
his  troubles,  aAer  his  return  to  Sparta ;'  in  which^  it  seems, 
his  death  was  eni^atically  foretold.  These  raurticulai  s  we 
have  from  many  historians."— Lanohorwe's  PhUarckt  voLiii. 
p.  370.  "  Thus  we  find,"  adds  the  translator,  '*  that  it  was 
a  custom  in  the  Pagan  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew  theology, 
to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and  that  the  witch  of 
Endor  was  not  the  only  witch  in  the  worId.**J 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  n. 


Frozen  in  a  moment' — a  dead  whiripool's  image : 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 

The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  clouds 

Pause  to  repose  themselves  iu  pasring  by — 

Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils ; 

Here  do  I  wait  ray  sisters,  on  our  way 

To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 

Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come  not 

A  Voice  teithout,  $inging. 
The  Captive  Usurper, 

Hurl*d  down  from  the  throne, 
Lay  buried  in  torpor, 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  his  slumbers, 

I  shiver'd  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers- 
He's  Tyrant  again ! 
With  the  Mood  of  a  million  hell  answer  my  care, 
With  a  nation's  destruction — ^his  flight  and  despair. 

Second  Voice,  without 
The  ship  sail'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  fast. 
But  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast ; 
There  is  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck ; 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 
And  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
But  I  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me ! 

First  Destint,  answering. 

The  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  mom,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping: 

Sullenly,  slowly, 
The  black  pla^e  flew  o'er  it- 
Thousands  he  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish— 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  shall  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish. 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelop  a  nation — 
The  blees'd  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation — 
This  woric  of  a  night — 
This  wreck  of  a  realm — ^this  deed  of  my  doin^— 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing ! 

Enter  the  Sioond  aM»  Tbxkd  Dismfna. 

The  Three, 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 
Our  footrteps  are  their  graves ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
llie  qririts  of  our  slaves ! 


1  r  «<  Came  to  a  morass ;  Hobhouse  dismounted  to  get  over 
well :  I  tried  to  pass  my  horse  over ;  the  horse  sunk  up  to 
the  chin,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in  the  mud  together ; 
bemired,  Imt  not  hurt ;  laughed,  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at 
the  Grindenwold;  mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher 
glader^Uke  a  froMtn  hmrriemMe,** — Sms§  Joymai.} 

*  [This  stanza  we  think  is  out  of  place,  at  least,  if  not  out 
of  character :  and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  hu- 


First  Dee.  Welcome! — Where's  NemeeisT 
Second  Dee.  At  some  great  wo^ ; 

But  what  I  know  not,  for  my  hands  were  full 
Third  Dee.  Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemksib. 

Firet  Dee.  Say,  where  hast  thou  beeut 

My  sisters  and  tb ^  self  are  slow  to-night 

Nem.  I  was  detaiu'd  repairing  shatter'd  thrones. 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  worid 
Afi«sh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves. 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  me  forbidden  fruit — Away ! 
We  have  outstay'd  the  hour — moimt  we  our  clouds  !* 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  lY. 

The  Hall  of  Arhnanee — Arimanee  on  hie  Throne,  m 
Globe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the  SrauTS. 

Hail  to  our  Master ! — ^Prince  of  Earth  and  Air ! 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder ; 
He  gazeth — ^from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth— earthquakes  rend  the  worid  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  Pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies  ;* 

And  planets  turn  to  auies  at  his  wrath. 
To  him  War  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  hhn  Death  pays  his  tribute ;  life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is ! 

Enter  the  Destdiiks  and  Nbmbbib. 

First  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  on  the  earth 
His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 
His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty  ! 

Second  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 
The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne ! 

T^ird  Des.  Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  await 
His  nod! 

Nem.  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns !  we  are  thine. 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  ours, 
And  most  thmgs  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care. 
And  we  are  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fiilfill'd  to  the  utmost 


man  calamities  are  naturally  sul^ects  of  derision  to  the 
ministers  of  vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
satirical  and  political  allusions  are  at  all  compatible  with 
the  feelings  and  impressions  which  it  was  here  his  business 
to  mamtain.— JKfTBKT.3 

•  r  The  comets  herald  through  the  1  gJJ^?«  j  sktea."— 
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Enter  Manfekd. 

A  Spirit  What  is  here  ? 

A  mortal ! — ^Thou  most  ra«h  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  woivhip ! 

Second  Spirit.  I  do  know  the  man — 

A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill ! 

Third  Spirit.      bow  down  and  worahip,  slave ! — 
What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign  ? — ^Trerable,  and  obey ! 

All  the  Spirits.  Pro^rate  thyself,  and  thy  condemn- 
ed clay. 
Child  of  the  Earth !  or  dread  the  worst 

Man.  I  know  it ; 

And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  noU 

Fourth  Spirit.  Twill  be  tau^t  thee. 

Man.  *Tis  taught  already ; — many  a  night  on  the 
earth, 
On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down  my  face, 
And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 
The  fulness  of  himiiliation,  for 
I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 
To  my  own  desolation. 

Fifth  Spirit.  Dost  thou  daie 

Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  Glory  ?— Crouch !  I  say. 

Man.  Bid  Asm  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above 
him, 
The  overruling  Infinite— -the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship— let  him  kneel. 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

The  Spmts.  Crush  the  worm  I 

Tear  him  m  pieces ! — 

FirHDes.  Hence!  Avaont! — he's  mine. 

Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible !    This  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  sufl^rings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth, 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know—. 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance.- 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 

bemg, 
Nor  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt. 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 
Bfade  him  a  thing  which  I,  who  pity  not. 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.    He  is  mine. 
And  thine,  it  may  be— be  rt  so,  or  not, 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  hie— or  power  npoia  his  souL 

Nem.  What  doth  he  here  then ! 

First  Des.  Let  him  answer  that 

Man.  Ye  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  without 
power 
I  ocald  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  ^yond — I  come  m  quest 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

Nem.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Man.  Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 

Call  op  the  dead — ^my  qnestiou  is  for  them. 

Nem.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  wiU  avouch 
The  wiiiies  of  this  mortal  7 


Ari.  Yea. 

Nem.  Whom  wouldst  thon 

Unchamel? 

Man.  One  without  a  tomb— call  up 

Astarte. 

NsMBsn. 

Shadow !  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 
Which  stri  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth. 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  retum'd  to  the  earth, 

Reappear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thon  borest. 

The  heart  and  the  form. 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear ! — Appear ! — Appear ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  here ! 

[The  Phantom  of  Astarte  rieee  and  wtmndt 
in  the  midst. 

Man,  Can  this  be  death?  there's  bloom  upon  her 
cheek; 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue. 
Bat  a  strange  hectic — like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autmnn  plants  upon  the  perished  leaf. 
It  is  the  same!  Oh, God!  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same — ^Astarte ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak— 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 


NtMSsn. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  inthrallM  thee, 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  those  who  have  call*d  thee ! 

Man,  She  is  silent. 

And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer'd. 

Nem.  My  power  extends  no  frirther.    Prince  of  air ! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone— command  her  voice. 

Aru  Spirit— obey  this  sceptre ! 

Nem.  Silent  still ! 

She  b  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.    Mortal !  thy  quest  is  vain. 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

Man.  Hear  me,  hear  me — 

Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me : 
I  have  80  much  endured— so  much  endure— 
Look  on  me !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  thmgs  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  inmiortality^ 
A  ftiture  like  the  past    I  cannot  rest 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  a^t — and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music— Speak  to  me ! 
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For  I  have  cali'd  on  thee  in  the  still  niefat, 

Startled  the  iliunberinff  birds  from  the  hu^*d  booghs, 

\nd  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 

Acquainted  with  thy  vamly  echoed  name, 

Which  answered  me — many  things  answer'd  me— 

Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 

Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  ontwatch'd  the  stars, 

And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 

Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o*er  the  earth. 

And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  to  me! 

Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 

I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone— 

Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath ; — but  say^ 

I  reck  not  what— but  let  me  hear  thee  once— 

This  once— once  more ! 

Phantom  of  Aitarte,  Manfred! 

Man.  Say  on,  say  on — 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice ! 

Phan.  Manfred!    To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 
ills. 
Farewell! 

Man.      Yet  one  word  more— am  I  forgiven  7 

Pkan.  FareweU! 

Jtfan.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  t 

Phan.  Farewell! 

Man.      One  word  for  mercy !  Say,  thoa  loveet  me. 

Phan.  Manfred! 

[7^  Spirit  of  AsTAKTB  disappearo,^ 

Nem,  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 

Her  words  will  be  fulfill'd.    Return  to  the  earth. 

A  Spirit  He  is  convulsed — ^This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

Another  Spirit  Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself^  and 
makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  will. 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  spirit 

iViefii.  Hast  thou  further  question 

Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers? 

Man.  None. 

Nem.  Then  for  a  time  farewell 

JlfofL  We  meet  then !  Where?  On  the  earth?— 
Even  as  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Manfrid. 
(Scene  closes.) 


1  rOrer  this  fine  drama,  a  moral  feeling  hangs  Uke  a 
sombrouf  thunder-cloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  so  daridy 
shadowed  out  could  have  furnished  so  dreadful  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  hideous  aberrations  of  human  nature,  however 
noble  and  mfgestic,  when  left  a  prey  to  its  desires,  its  pas- 
sions, and  its  imsj^ation.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so 
innocently  adored,  is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  violated. 
Affection,  love,  |;uilt,  horror,  remorse,  and  death,  come  in 
terrible  succe'ssion,  yet  all  darkly  linked  together.  We 
think  of  Astarte  as  voui^,  beautiful,  innocent— gpuilty— lost 
—murdered— burieo— judged— pardoned ;  but  still,  m  her 
permitted  visit  to  earth,  speaking  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and 
with  a  countenance  yet  pale  with  mortal  trouble.  We  had 
but  a  ffUmpse  of  her  in  ner  beauty  and  innocence ;  but,  at 
last,  she  naes  up  before  us  in  all  the  mortal  silence  of  a 

5 host,  with  fixed,  glazed,  and  passionless  eyes,  revealinff 
eath,  judgment,  and  eternity.  The  moral  breathes  tma 
burns  in  every  word,— in  sadness^  misery,  insanity,  desola^ 
tion,  and  death.  The  work  is  *Mnstinct  with  spirit,''— and 
in  the  agony  and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly  imagined 
causes,  we  behold,  though  broken  up,  confused,  and  shat- 
tered, the  elements  of  a  purer  existence.— Wilson.] 

*  [The  third  Act,  as  originally  written,  being  shown  to 
Mr  Gilford,  he  expressed  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  it  very 
distinctly ;  and  Mr.  Murray  transmitted  this  opinion  to  Lord 
Bvron.  The  result  is  told  in  the  following  extracts  from 
hai  letters:— 


ACT  nv 

SCENE    I. 

A  Hall  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

Manfred  and  Hcsman. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  ? 

Her.  It  wants  bat  one  till  i 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight 

Man.  Say, 

Are  all  thrags  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  direct!^? 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket 

Mam  It  m  well : 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [Exit  Hmmmam. 

Man.  (alone.)       There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest. 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoohnan's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense. 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
Tliat  there  is  rach  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  7 

Re-enter  Herman. 
Her.  My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  op  St.  Maurice. 
Abbot  Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  honors  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Why  dwell  within  them. 

Abbot  Would  it  were  so.  Count  !^ 

But  I  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 
Man.  Herman,  retirot — ^What  would  my  reverend 

pwat? 
Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude:^ Age  and  seal,  my 
office. 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighooihood. 


**  Venice,  April  14, 1817.— The  third  Act  is  certainly  d— d 
bad.  and,  like  Uie  Archbishop  of  Grenada's  homily,  (which 
savored  of  the  palsy,)  has  the  dregs  of  my  fever,  during 
which  it  was  wntten.  It  must  on  no  account  be  published  in 
Its  present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or  rewrite  it 
altogether ;  but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  have  no  chance 
of  making  any  thing  out  of  it.  The  speech  of  Manfred  to 
the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  Act  I  thought  good  myself; 
the  rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  1  wonder  what 
the  devil  possessed  me.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
sent  me  Blr.  Giffiord's  opinion  without  dedmctitm.  Do  you 
suppose  me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him  ?  or  that  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  convinced  and  convicted 
in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of  nonsense  ?  I 
shall  trv  at  it  again  :  in  the  mean  time,  lay  it  upon  the  shelf 
—the  whole  Drama  I  mean.— Recollect  not  to  publish,  upon 
pain  of  I  know  not  what,  until  I  have  tried  again  at  the 
third  Act  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  try,  and  still  less  that 
IshaUsucceedif  Ido.** 

"  Rome,  May  5.— I  have  rewritten  the  greater  part,  and 
returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  jou  sent  me.  The 
Abbot  is  become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  brought  in 
at  the  death.  Tou  will  find,  I  think,  some  good  poetry  in 
this  new  Act.  here  and  there ;  and  if  so^  print  it,  without 
sending  me  mrther  proofs,  under  Mr.  G^ord'*  corrteHam,  U 
he  wilThave  the  goodness  to  overiook  it.*'] 
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May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumors  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries :  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  nnimpair'd ! 

Man.  Proceed, — I  listen. 

Abbot,  *Tm  said   thou  boldest  converse  with  the 
thines 
Which  are  foroidden  to  the  search  of  man  ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes, 
The  many  eril  and  unheaveuly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death, 
Thou  communeet     I  kuow  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.   Aud  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these 
thmgs? 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren — ^the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  onHhee 
With  most  unquiet  eyea    Thy  life's  m  peril. 

Man.  Take  it 

Abbot.  I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee  [heaven. 

With  the  true  church,  and  Uirough  the  church  to 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply :  whatever 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself^ — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.     Hive  I  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  ?  prove  and  punish  !* 

Abbot  My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon  ; — with  thyself 

>  I  'I  has  far  the  text  stands  as  originallv  penned :  we  sub- 
join the  sequel  of  the  scene  as  given  in  the  first  MS.  :— 

"Abbot.  Then,  hear  and  tremble !    For  the  headstrong 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood                    [wretch 
Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins. 
There  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal 

Man.  Charity,  most  reverend  father. 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace, 
That  I  would  call  thee  back  to  it:  but  say, 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  T 

Abbot.  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  thee— but  I  keep  them  back, 
And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery 

Man.  I  understand  thee,— well ! 

Abbot.  Expect  no  mercy ;  1  have  wam*d  thee. 

Mtm.  (opfmng  the  casket.)    Stop- 
There  is  a  gift  for  thee  within  this  casket. 

[Manfbkd  opens  the  casket^  ttrikt  a  HgJu,  and 


Ho!  Ashtaroth! 

The  Demon  Ashtaboth  appearsy  ringu^  at  fottowM:— 
The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven-stone. 
And  his  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk-white  bone  ; 
To  and  fro,  as  the  night-winds  blow, 

Th.  'arcass  of  the  assassin  swings ; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,* 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak— and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  is  the  time,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round- 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily  speeds  the  ball : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds, 

Flock  to  the  witches*  carnival. 

•  **  Raven-stone,  (Rabenstein.)  a  translation  of  the  Oer^ 
nsan  word  for  the  gibbet,  which  in  Germany  and  Switzsr- 
land  is  permanent,  and  made  of  stone.*' 


The  choice  of  such  remains — and  for  the  last. 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  ffiven  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  nn 
To  hi^er  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  first 
I  leave  to  heaven, — "  Vengeance  is  mine  alone  !*' 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

Mtnu  Old  man  I  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men. 
Nor  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — nor  outward  lock — nor  fast — 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these. 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair. 
Which  is  remone  without  the  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven— can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbotmded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemi*  u 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL 

Abbot  All  this  is  well ; 

For  this  wiQ  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place. 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  conmiencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee  shall  be  pardon'd. 

Man.  When  Rome's  sixth  emperor*  was  near  his 
last. 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound. 
To  shtm  the  torments  of  a  public  death* 


Ahbot.  I  fear  thee  not— hence— hence— 
Avannt  thee,  evil  one !— help,  ho !  without  there  * 

if  on.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhom— to  its  peak- 
To  its  extremest  peak— watch  with  him  there 
Fibm  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  barm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaks. 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell— away  with  him ! 

Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too. 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  T 

Man.  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.  Take  hiir  ip. 

Ash.  Come,  friar !  now  an  exorcism  or  two, 
And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

AsHTABOTH  duoppemrs  With  the  Abbot,  singing  asfoOews  :— 
A  prodigal  son,  and  a  maid  undone. 

And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 
And  a  worldly  monk,  and  a  pregnant  nun, 

Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

Mamfbed  oImw. 
Aran.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  force 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  T— no  matter. 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking.    My  heart  sickens, 
And  weighs  a  fix'd  forebodine  on  my  soul : 
But  it  is  calm— calm  as  a  sullen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  winds  are  still. 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily, 
And  there  is  danger  m  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    BIy  life  hath  been  a  combat, 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  I  am  scarr'd 
In  the  immortal  part  of  me.— What  now  ?*»] 

«  Otho,  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  neat 
BrixeUum,  stabbed  himself.  Plutarch  says,  that,  though  he 
lived  full  as  badly  as  Nero,  his  last  moments  were  those  of 
a  philosopher.  He  comforted  his  soldiers  who  lamented  his 
fortune,  and  expressed  his  conceru  for  their  safety, when  they 
solicited  to  pay  him  the  last  friendly  offices.  Martial  says .' 
<*  Sit  Cato,  dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Cassare  major, 
Dum  moritur,  numquid  ma^or  Othone  fuit  ?** 

Choose  between  them.'*— MS.] 
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Act  III. 


From  senatM  once  his  dayes,  a  certain  aoldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  wonld  have  stanch'd 
The  flrushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back,  and  said— 
Some  empire  stilt  in  his  expirin?  glance, 
«*  It  is  too  late— is  this  fidelity  T 

Abbot.  And  what  of  this  7 

Mam  I  answer  with  the  Roman — 

"  It  is  too  late  V 

Abbot.  It  never  can  be  so, 

To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  heaven.    Hast  thou  no  hope? 
'Tis  strange— even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Yet  shape  themselves  some  fantasy  on  earth, 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

Man.  Ay — father!  I  have  had  those  eartmyvisHMis 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  reaacended  skies,) 
Lies  low  but  mighty  stilL — But  this  is  past. 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

Abbot.  And  wherefore  so  7 

Man.  I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 
Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway — and  soothe— and 


And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  pli 
And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 
A  mighty  thmg  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 
The  mass  are ;  I  disdain'd  to  mmgle  with 
A  herd,  thoufffa  to  be  leadei^— and  of  wolve& 
The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 
Abbot  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  7 
Jtfaii.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
And  vet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation : — like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves. 


1  [This  speech  has  been  quoted  in  more  than  one  of  the 
sketches  of  the  Poet's  own  bfe.  Much  earlier,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  bad  thus  jtrovkesied ;— "  It 
seems  as  if  I  were  to  experience  in  my  youtn  the  ereatest 
misery  of  old  age.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  ana  I  shall 
be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  am  withered.  Other  men  can 
always  take  refuge  in  their  families— /  have  no  resource 
but  my  own  reflections,  and  they  (iresent  no  prospect,  here 
or  hereafter,  except  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  surviving  my 
betters.  I  am,  indeed,  very  wretched.  My  days  are  list, 
less,  and  my  nights  restless.  I  have  very  seldom  any  so- 
ciety :  and  when  I  have,  I  nm  out  of  it.  I  don't  Icnow 
that  I  shan't  end  with  insanity."— J9yron  Letters,  1811.] 

3  ['<  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt— if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
action  of  mind.  It  is  in  perpetual  activity.  1  used  to 
doubt  it— but  reflection  has  taught  me  better.  How  far  our 
future  state  will  be  individual ;  or,  rather,  how  far  it  will 
at  all  resemble  our  present  existence,  is  another  question ; 
but  that  the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that  the 
body  is  not  so."— Bjrnw  CHary,  1821.—"  I  have  no  wish  to 
reject  Christianity  without  investigation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  very  desirous  of  believing ;  tor  I  have  no  happiness 
in  my  present  unsettled  notions  on  religion."— Byrow  Con 
vertations  with  Kenitedpf  1823.] 

*  (There  are  three  only,  even  among  the  great  poets  of 
modem  times,  who  have  chosen  to  depict,  in  their  full 
shape  and  vigor,  those  agonies  to  which  great  and  medita* 
tire  intellects  are,  in  the  present  progress  of  human  history, 
exposed  by  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a  deep  and  disoon- 


And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  bieen 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

Abbot.  Alas! 

I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so  yomig, 
I  still  would 

Man.  Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  re  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness — 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity — ' 
And  some  of  withered,  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things. 
One  were  enough  ;  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was. 
Or  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

Abbot.  Yet,  hear  me  still 

Man.  Old  man !  I  do  respect 

Thine  order,  and  revere  thine  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Thuik  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself. 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy — and  so — ^frirewell.' 

[Exit  Manfred. 

Ahbot  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature.**  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is. 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mix'd,  and  contendmg  without  end  or  order. 
All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish, 
And  yet  he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once  more, 
For  such  are  worth  redemption ;  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
m  follow  him — but  cautioiuly,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abbot. 


tented  skepticism.  But  there  is  only  one  who  has  dared 
to  represent  himself  as  the  victim  of  those  nameless  and 
undennable  sufferings.  Goethe  chose  for  his  doubts  and  i 
his  darkness  the  ternble  disguise  of  the  rajBlerioxxs  Faus-  ' 
tus.  Schiller,  with  still  greater  boldness,  planted  the  same 
anguish  in  the  restless,  haughty,  and  neroic  bosom  of 
Walienstein.  But  Byron  has  sought  no  external  symbol  in 
which  to  embody  the  inquietudes  of  his  soul.  He  takes 
the  world,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  for  his  arena  and  his 
spectators;  and  he  displays  himself  before  their  gaze, 
wrestling  unceasingly  and  ineffectually  with  the  demon 
that  torments  him.  At  times,  there  is  something  mournful 
and  depressing  in  his  skepticism ;  but  oAener  it  is  of  a 
high  and  solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  very  verge 
of  a  confiding  faith.  Whatever  the  poet  may  t>elieve,  we, 
his  readers,  always  feel  ourselves  too  much  ennobled  and 
elevated,  even  by  his  melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  in 
our  own  belief  Sy  the  very  doubts  so  majestically  con- 
ceived and  uttered.  His  skepticism,  if  it  ever  approaches 
to  a  creed,  carries  with  it  its  refutation  in  its  grandeur. 
There  is  neither  nhilosophy  nor  religion  in  those  bitter  and 
savage  taunts  which  have  been  cruelly  thrown  out,  from 
many  quarters,  against  those  moods  of  mind  which  an;  in- 
voluntary, and  >%  ill  not  pass  away ;  the  shadows  and 
spectres  which  still  haunt  his  imagination  may  once  have 
disturbed  our  own ;— through  his  gloom  there  are  frequent 
flashes  of  illumination ;— and  the  sublime  sadness  which  to 
him  is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal  existence,  is 
alwajrs  joined  with  a  longing  after  immoriality,  and  ex 
pressed  m  language  that  is  itself  divine.— Wilson  ] 
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MANFRED. 
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SCENE   II. 

Another  Chamher* 

Manfred  and  Herman. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man,  Doth  he  so? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

[Manfred  advances  to  the  Window  of  the  Hall, 
Glorious  Orb !  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons^ 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  makmg  was  revealed ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons !    Thou  material  God ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !    Thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  whieh  mak'st  our  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons  !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
Ajod  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for  near  or  far. 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — ^thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.*    He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Mountains — The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  some 
distance  —  A  Terrace  before  a  Tower  —  Time, 
Twilight. 

Herman,  Manuel,  and  other  Dependants  of 

Manfred. 
Her.  'Tis  strange  enough;  night  after  night,  fbr 
yean. 
He  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it, — 
So  have  we  all  been  ofttimes :  but  from  it. 


1  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,"  Itc.— "  There  were 
nants  in  the  earth  in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when 
the  Sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
tliey  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty  men 
which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.**— G«ien»,  ch.  tL  verses 
Sand  4. 

« t"  Pray,  was  Manfred's  speech  to  the  Sun  still  retained 
in  Act  third  t  I  hope  so :  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  thing, 
and  better  than  the  Coliseum.**— j^yron  Lettertj  1817.] 
»  ["  Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years.**- MS.] 
[The  remainder  of  the  Third  Act,  in  its  original  shape, 
ran  thus:— 

Her.  Look— look— the  tower— 

The  tower's  on  fire.  Oh,  heavens  and  earth !  what  sound, 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that  T  [A  crash  hkt  thunder. 

Manuel  Help,  help,  there !— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,— 
The  Count's  m  danger,— what  ho !  there !  approach ! 

[The  Servattts^  Vassals^  and  Petuantry  approach, 
stujnfied  wUh  terror. 
If  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  heart 


Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 

To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 

His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 

Oue  chamber  where  none  enter :  I  would  give 

The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 

To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

ManueL  'Twere  dangerous ; 

Content  thyself  with  what  thou  know*st  already. 

Her.  Ah  I  Manuel !  thou  nrt  elderiy  and  wise. 
And  couidst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the 

castle — 
How  many  years  is't? 

Manuel.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  naught  resembles. 

Her.  There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  7 

Manuel.  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  miud  and  habits ; 
Count  Sigismuud  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free^ — 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  thau  day  ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her.  Beshrew  the  hour. 

But  those  were  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel.  These  walls 

Must  change  their  chieftain  first    Oh  !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman.* 

Her.  Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manuel.  That  was  a  night  indeed !  I  do  remember 
'Twas  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 
Another  evening ; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountam  snows 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower, — 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem'd  to  love, — 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bouud  to  do, 

The  Lady  Astarte,  his * 

Hush !  who  comes  here  ? 


And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 

Those  in  distress— pause  not— but  follow  me— 

The  portal's  open,  follow.  TManukl  goes  in. 

Her.  Come— Who  follows  I 

What,  none  of  ye  T— ye  recreants !  shiver  then 
Without.    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided.  [Hkbman  ^oes  in. 

Vassal.  Hark  !— 

No— all  is  silent— not  a  breath— the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  biuzc  is  also  gone : 
What  may  this  mean ?  Let's  enter! 

Peasant.  Faith,  not  I,— 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  will  stay  behind  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end. 

Vassal.  Cease  your  vain  prating— come. 

Manuel^  (speaktng  within.)  *Tis  all  in  vam— 

He*8  dead. 

Her.  (vithin.)  Not  so— even  now  methought  he  moved , 
But  it  is  dark— so  bear  him  gently  out— 
Softly- how  cold  he  is !  take  cure  of  his  temples 
In  wmding  down  the  staircase. 
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Act  in. 


Enter  the  Abboh 

Abbot  Where  is  your  master? 

Her.  Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

Abbot  I  must  speak  with  him. 

Manuel  *T\b  impossible ; 

He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

Abbot        Upon  myself  I  take 
The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be^ 
But  I  must  see  him. 

Her.  Thou  hast  seen  him  once 

This  eve  aheady. 

Abbot  Herman !  I  command  thee. 

Knock,  and  apprize  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

Her.  We  dare  not 

Abbot  Then  it  seems  I  must  be  herald 

Of  my  own  purpose. 

Manuel.  Reverend  father^stop— 

I  pray  you  pause. 

Abbot  Why  80? 

Manuel  '  But  step  this  way, 

And  I  will  tell  you  further.  [JBi 

SCENE    IV.* 
Interior  of  the  Tower. 
Manfred  alone. 
The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shininff  mountains^ — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall,* 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay*d  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Cssars*  palace  came 
The  owFs  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Apgear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 


Re-enter  MurusL  and  HERMAif,  bearing  Manfbsd  m  their 
arm*. 
Manuel.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  the  barb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city— auick !  some  water  there ! 

Her.  His  cheek  is  black— out  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  lingering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

{TTiey  tprinkle  Manprsd  tntk  water :  after  a  jwMe, 
he  gtvet  tome  signs  of  life. 
Manuel  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come— cheerly, 
Count  I 
He  moves  his  lips— canst  hear  him  ?    I  am  old, 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[Herman  inclining  his  head  and  Usiening. 
Her.  I  hear  a  word 

Or  two— but  Indistinctly— what  is  next  T 
What*s  to  be  done  T  Iet*s  bear  him  to  the  castle. 

CManpred  motions  with  his  hand  not  to  remove  him. 
Mtnuel.  He  disapproves— and  twere  of  no  avail- 
He  changes  rapidly. 
Her.  'Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel.  Oh !  what  a  death  is  this !  that  I  should  live 
To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund.— And  such  a  death ! 
Alone— we  know  not  how— unshnved— tmtended— 


Within  a  bowshot — where  the  CsBsan  dwelt, 

And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  CiBsar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gape  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautifiu  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  won^ip  of  the  great  of  old ! — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  um& — 

'Twas  such  a  night ! 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

Abbot  My  ?ood  k>rd ! 

I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach  ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  himible  zeal  ofiend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me^  its  good  in  the  tfSed 
May  light  upon  your  head— could  I  say  heart — 
Could  I  touch  that^  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost 

Man.  Thou  kuow'st  me  not ; 

My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous — Away ! 

Abbot.  Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me  ? 

Man.  Not  I ; 

I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

Abbot  What  dost  mean? 

Man.  Look  there ! 

What  dost  thou  see? 

Abbot  Nothing. 

Man,  LoidE  there,  I  say, 

And  steadfastly ; — ^now  tell  me  what  thou  seest. 


WiUi  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  signs— 
I  shudder  at  the  sight— but  must  not  leave  him. 
Mai^redy  {speaking  faintly  and  slowly.)    Old  man !  tis  not 
so  difficult  to  die. 

CManpred  hamng  said  this  expiru. 
Her.  His  eyes  are  fix'd  and  lifeless.— He  is  gone.- 
Manuel  Close  them.— My  old  hand  quivers.— He  de- 
parts- 
Whither  1    I  dread  to  think— but  he  is  gone !] 

1  [The  opening  of  this  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  passage 
in  the  drama ;  and  its  solemn,  cahn,  and  majestic  character 
throws  an  air  of  grandeur  over  the  catastrophe,  which  was 
in  danger  of  appearing  extravagant,  and  somewhat  too  much 
in  the  style  ot  the  "  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus."— Wilson.] 

« ["  Drove  at  midniffht  lo  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight : 
but  what  can  1  say  of  the  Coliseum?  It  must  be  seen;  to 
describe  it  I  should  have  thought  impossible,  if  I  had  not  read 
*  Manfred.'  To  see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of  the  North  tells 
us  of  the  fair  Melrose,  one  *  must  see  it  by  the  pale  moon- 
light.' The  stillness  of  night,  the  whispering  echoes,  the 
moonlight  shadows,  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  impending 
ruins,  form  a  scene  of  romantic  sublimity,  such  as  Byron 
alone  could  describe  as  it  deserves.  His  description  is  the 
very  thing  itself."— Mattusws's  Dtory  of  an  Invalid.} 


Scene  iv. 


MANFRED. 
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AhboU  That  which  should  shake  mei— 4Mit  I  fear  it 
not — 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise, 
Like  an  infernal  god,  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  face  wrapp*d  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds :  he  stands  between 
Thyself  and  me--but  I  do  fear  him  not 

Man.  Thou  hast  no   cause — he  shall  not  harm 
thee^ — but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — ^Retire  ! 

Abbot.  And  I  reply — 

Never — till  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend : — 
What  doth  he  here? 

Man,  Why — av — ^what  doth  he  hero? — 

I  did  not  send  for  him,-— -he  is  unbidden.  [these 

Abbot.  Alas !   lost  mortal !   what  with  guests  like 
Hast  thou  to  do  ?  I  tremble  for  thy  sake : 
Why  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him? 
Ah !  he  unveik  his  aspect :  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graven ;  from  his  eye 
Glares  forth  the  inunortolity  of  hell — 
Avacot ! — 

Bian.  Pronounce — ^what  is  thy  mission  ? 

Spirit.  Come ! 

Jutbot.  What  art  thou,  unknown  being?  answer! — 
speak! 

Spirit.  The  genius  of  this  mortals — Come !  'tis  time. 

Man.  I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.    Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Spirit,  Thou'It  know  anon — Come !  come ! 

Man.  I  have  conmianded 

Thmgs  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.    €ret  thee  hence ! 

Spirit.  Mortal !  thine  hour  is  come — Away !  I  say. 

Man.  I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away !  ni  die  as  I  have  lived — alone. 

Spirit  Then  I  must  summon  up  my  brethren. — 
Rise !  [Other  Spirits  rise  up. 

Abbot.  Avaunt !  ye  evil  ones ! — Avaunt !  I  say^ — 
Te  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power. 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

Spirit.  Old  man ! 

We  Know  ourselves,  our  mission,  and  thine  order; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses, 
It  were  in  vain :  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him — Away !  away ! 

Man.  I  do  defy  ye, — though  I  feel  my  soul 
Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 
Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye— earthly  strength 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits ;  what  ye  take 
Shall  be  ta'en  limb  by  limb. 

Spirit.  Reluctant  mortal ! 

Is  this  the  magian  who  would  so  pervade 


1  [In  the  first  edition,  this  Ime  was  accidentallf  left  out. 
On  discovering  the  oraission.  Lord  By rnn  wrote  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray—'* You  have  destroyed  the  whole  eiiect  and  moral  of  the 
poem,  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speaking.**] 

s  [In  June,  1820,  Lord  Byron  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Murray : 
— "  Enclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you ;  to  wit, 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  in  Germany— perhaps  in 
Europe— upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  your  advertisements 
fall  *  mmous  hands,'  as  Jacob  Tonson  used  to  say  of  his 
ragamuffins)— in  short,  a  critique  of  Goethe^s  upon  Mmfred. 
There  is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an  Italian 
one :  keep  them  all  in  your  archives ;  for  the  opinions  of 
tuch  a  man  as  Goethe,  whether  favorable  or  not,  are  always 
Interesting— and  this  is  more  so,  as  favorable.  His  Faust  I 
never  read,  for  I  dont  know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk 
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The  worid  urvisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  7— <^an  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  m  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 

Man,  Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest ! 

My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science — jeT^ance— daring — 
And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind — and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — ^when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye  ! — 

Spirit.  *  But  thy  many  crimes 

Have  made  thee 

Man.  What  are  they  to  such  as  thee? 

Must  crimes  be  punish*d  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals? — Back  to  thy  hell! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done ;  1  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thougrhts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense, 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortaUty,  derives 
No  color  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Bom  firom  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert  [me ; 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  oaffled  fiends ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me— but  not  yours ! 

[The  Demons  disappear. 

Abbot.   Alas!   how  pale  thou  art — ^thy  lips   are 
white— 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  m  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle — Give  thy  prayers  to  Heaven — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — hut  die  not  thus. 

ilfan.  'Tie  over — ^my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.    Fare  thee  well— 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Abbot.  Cold— cold — even  to  the  heart—- 

But  yet  one  prayer — Alas !  how  fares  it  with  thee  ? 

Man.  Old  man !  'tis  not  so  difficult  to  die.* 

[Manpeed  expires. 

Abbot.  He's  gone— his  soul  hath  ta'en  his  earthless 
flight- 
Whither?  I  dread  to  think — ^but  he  is  gone.* 


Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Coligny,  translated  most  of  it  to  me  vivA 
voce,  and  I  was  naturally  much  struck  with  it :  but  it  was 
the  Steinbach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else,  much 
more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred-  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus  are  very  similar." 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Goethe's  Kunst  und  Al- 
therthm  (t.  e.  Art  and  Antiquity)  which  the  above  letter  en- 
closed:— 

"  Byron's  tragedy.  *  Manfred,'  was  to  me  a  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This  singularly 
intellectual  poet  has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  for  his  hypochon- 
driac humor.  He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  principles 
in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one  of  ihera 
remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particularly  on  this  itccount 
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that  I  cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in 
this  wa^  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an 
interesting  task  for  the  critic  to  point  out,  not  only  the  al- 
j  terations  be  has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with, 
or  dissimilarity  to,  the  original:  in  the  course  of  which  I 
cannot  deny,  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded  and 
exuberant  despair  becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is 
the  dissatisfaction  we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem 
and  admiration. 

"  We  find  thus,  in  this  tragedy,  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  astonishing  talent  born  to  be  its  own  tormentor.    The 
character  of  Lord  Byron's  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a 
lust  and  equitable  appreciation.   He  has  often  enough  con- 
fessed what  it  is  that  torments  him.   He  has  repeatedly  por- 
trayed it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this 
intolerable  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously  ru- 
minating. There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose 
phantoms  forever  haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  also, 
'  perform  principal  parts— one  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the 
I   other  without  form  or  actual  presence,  and  merely  a  voice. 
I   Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which  took  place  with  the  former, 
the  following  is  related :— When  a  bold  and  enterprising 
I   young  man,  ne  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady.* 
Her  husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife ; 
but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the 
street,  and  there  was  no  one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could 
be  attached.    Lord  Byron  removed  from  Florence,  and 
these  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after. 

"  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
innumerable  allusions  to  it  in  his  poems.    As,  for  instance, 
when  turning  his  sad  contemplations  inwards,  he  applies  to 
himself  the  fatal  history  of  the  king  of  Sparta.    It  is  as  fol- 
1   lows :— Pausanias,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  acquires  glory 
,   by  the  important  victory  at  Plataea,  but  afleru-ards  forfeits 
i  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance, 
1  obstinacy,  and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try.   This  man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  inno- 
I   cent  blood,  which  attends  him  to  his  end :  for.  while  com- 
manding the  fleet  of  the  allied  Greeks,  In  the  Black  Sea,  he 
is  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  Byzantine  maiden. 
'  After  long  resistance,  he  at  length  obtains  her  from  her 
I   parents,  and  she  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.    She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while 
I   groping  her  way  in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.    Pausanias  is 
I   awakened  from  his  sleep— apprehensive  of  an  attack  from 
I    murderers,  he  seizes  his  sword,  and  destroys  his  mistress. 
I   The  horrid  signt  never  leaves  him.    Her  shade  pursues  him 
j   unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain  from  the  gods 
and  the  exorcising  priests. 
*♦  That  poet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selects  such  a 
I   scene  from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself,  and  burdens 
his  tragic  ima^e  with  it.    The  foUoi^ing  soliloquy,  which 
is  overladen  with  gloom  and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this 
:   remark,  rendered  intelligible.    We  recommend  it  as  an  ex- 
I   ercise  to  all  friends  of  declamation.    Hamlet's  soliloquy 
I   appears  improved  upon  here." — Goethe  here  subjoins  Man- 
fred's soliloquy,  beginning,  "  We  are  the  fools  of  time  and 
'   terror,"  in  which  the  allusion  to  Pausanias  occurs. 
j      The  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  pass  from  this  German 
I   criticism  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Manfred. — 
I   *'This  IS,  undoubtedly,  a  work  of  great  genius  and  originality. 
Its  worst  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  us 
'  by  the  uniformity  of  its  terror  and  solemnity.    Another,  is 
'  tne  painful  and  offensive  nature  of  the  circumstance  on 
,  which  its  distress  is  ultimately  founded.    The  lyrical  songs 
;   of  the  Spirits  are  too  long,  and  not  all  excellent.    There  is 
something  of  pedantry  in  them  now  and  then ;  and  even 
;   Manfred  deals  in  classical  allusions  a  little  too  much.    If 
we  were  to  consider  it  as  a  proper  drama,  or  even  as  a  fin- 
ished poem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add,  that  it  is  far  too 
indistmct  and  unsatisfactory.    But  this  we  take  to  be  ac- 


*  ["  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venerable  critic 
traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Flor- 
ence to  fUrnish  grounds  for  his  theory,  affords  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent  throughout  Europ)e. 
to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well 
in  his  life  as  his  poetry.  To  these  exaggerated,  or  wholly 
false  notions  of  him,  the  numerous  fictions  palmed  upon  the 
world  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adventures,  in 

E laces  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed, 
ave,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  life  and  character  long  current  upon  the 
Continent,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  real  ♦  flesh 
and  blood'  hero  of  these  pages,— the  social,  practical- mind- 
ed, and,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  English  Lord 
Byr>n,— may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most 
of  his  foreign  admirers,  appear  but  an  ordinary,  unromantic, 
and  prosaic  personage.**— Moors.] 


cording  to  the  design  and  conception  of  the  author.  He 
contemplated  but  a  dim  and  magnificent  sketch  of  a  subject 
which  did  not  admit  of  more  accurate  drawing  or  more 
brilliant  coloring.  Its  obscurity  is  a  part  of  its  grandeur ; — 
and  the  darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the  smoky  distance 
in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices  to  increase  its  mi^esty,  to 
stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  to  impress  us  with  deeper  awe. 
—It  is  suggested,  in  an  ingenious  paper  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  that  the  general  conception  of 
this  piece,  and  much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  'The  Tragical 
History  of  Dr.  Faustus,'  of  Marlow  ;t  and  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages are  quoted,  which  the  author  considers  as  similar, 
and,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  terms  of  the  conclu- 
sion ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  resemblance,  both  in 
some  of  the  topics  that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of  the 
diction  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Thus,  to  induce 
Faustus  to  persist  in  his  unlawfiil  studies,  he  is  told  that 
the  Spirits  or  the  Elements  will  serve  himy— 
'  Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids. 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browes. 

Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queene  of  Love. 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  commands  Helen 
of  Troy  to  revive  again  to  be  his  paramour,  he  addre^es 
her,  on  her  first  appearance,  in  these  nq>tttrous  lines— 
*  Was  this  the  face  that  launcht  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burn'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen !  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soule !— see  where  it  flies. 
Ck>me,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soule  againe, 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  on  that  up. 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
O !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  starres ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyes, 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms !' 
Th<i  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  verses  of  great  elegance 
and  classical  beauty— 

*  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growne  full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bougn 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
Faustus  is  gone !— regard  his  hellish  fall. 
Whose  findful  torture  may  exhort  the  wise, 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things  '.* 
But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  fanciful  verses  in 
this  curious  old  drama,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  the 
originality  of  Manfred ;  for  there  is  nothing  tobe  found 
there  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the  heart-rooted 
misery  in  which  that  originality  consists.  Faustus  is  a  vul- 
gar sorcerer,  tempted  to  sell  nis  soul  to  the  devil  for  the 
ordinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly  power  and 
glory ;  and  who  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  when  the 
forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The  style,  too,  of  Marlow, 
though  elegant  and  scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish  com- 
pared with  the  depth  and  force  of  much  of  Lord  Byron ;  and 
the  disgusting  buffoonery  and  low  farce  of  which  his  piece 
is  principally  made  up,  place  it  more  in  contrast,  than  in 
any  terms  or  comparison,  with  that  of  his  noble  successor. 
In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  composition,  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  the  diction  in  the  more  solemn  parts,  Manfred 
reminds  us  much  more  of  the  '  Prometheus'  of  iEschylus,^ 
than  of  any  mort  modem  performance.  The  tremendous 
solitude  of  the  piinclpal  person— the  $ui)ematural  beings 
with  whom  alone  he  holds  communion— the  guilt— the  firm- 
ness—the misery— are  all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which 
the  grandeur  of  the  poetic  imagery  only  gives  a  more  striking 
effect.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  poet  was  sanctified  and  exalted  by  the  established 
belief  of  his  country,  and  that  his  terrors  are  nowhere  tem- 
pered with  the  sweetness  which  breathes  from  so  many 
passages  of  his  English  rival."] 


t  [On  reading  this,  Lord  Byron  wrote  from  Venice  .— 
*'  Jeffrey  is  very  kind  about  Manfred,  and  defends  its  origin- 
ality,  which  I  did  not  know  that  anybody  had  attacked 
As  to  the  germs  of  it,  they  may  be  found  in  the  Journal 
which  I  sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  before  I  left  Switzerland.  I  have 
the  whole  scene  of  Manfred  before  me,  as  if  it  was  but  yes- 
terday, and  could  point  it  out,  snot  by  spot,  torrent  and  all.**J 

I  r"  Of  the  *  Prometheus'  of  .£schylus  I  was  passionately 
fond  as  a  boy,  (it  was  one  of  the  Greek  pla3r8  we  read  thrice 
a  year  at  Harrow ;)  indeed,  that  and  the  '  Medea*  were  the 
only  ones,  except  the  •  Seven  before  Thebes,'  which  ever 
much  pleased  me.  The  Prometheus,  if  not  exactly  in  my 
plan,  has  always  been  so  much  in  my  head,  that  I  can  easily 
conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any  thing  that  I  have 
written ;  but  I  deny  Marlow  and  his  progeny,  and  beg  that 
you  will  do  the  same."— Byron  Lettertf  1817.] 
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MARINO  FALIERa  DOGE  OF  VENICE: 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY, 

IN  PIVB  ACTS.' 


«  Dux  inqaieti  turbidiis  AdriaB.*'— Hoeacs 


PREFACE. 

The  ooDspincy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  evenii  in  the  annals  of  the 


I  [On  the  orimial  MS.  seni  from  Ravenna,  Lord  Bvron 
baa  written :— <*Begun  April  4th,  1830--completed  July  iGth, 
18S0— finished  copying  August  16th-17th,  1830 ;  the  which 
copying  makes  ten  times  the  toil  of  composing,  considering 
the  weather— thermometer  00  in  the  shade— and  my  domes- 
tic duties.**  He  at  the  time  intended  to  keep  it  bv  him  for 
six  years  before  sending  it  to  the  press ;  but  resolutions  of 
this  kind  are,  in  modem  days,  very  seldom  adhered  to.  It 
was  published  in  the  end  of  the  same  year ;  and,  to  the  po- 
et's great  disgust,  and  in  spite  of  his  urgent  and  repeated 
remoostranceSf  was  produced  on  the  stage  of  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre  early  m  1891.  The  extracts  from  his  letters  suffi- 
ciently explain  his  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

Marino  Faliero  was,  greatly  to  bis  satisfaction,  commend-: 
ed  warmly  for  the  truth  of  its  adhesion  to  Venetian  history 
and  manners,  as  well  as  the  antique  severity  of  its  structure 
and  language,  by  that  eminent  master  of  Italian  and  classi- 
c&l  literature,  tne  late  Ugo  Foscolo.  Mr.  Giffbrd  also  de- 
lighted him  by  pronouncing  it  "  Enslish- genuine  English.** 
It  was,  however,  little  favored  by  the  contemporary  critics. 
There  was.  indeed,  only  one  who  n>oke  of  it  as  ouite  wor- 
thy of  Lord  B]rron's  remitation.  "  Nothing,*'  saia  he,  **  has 
for  a  long  time  affbrdea  us  so  much  pleasure^  as  the  rich 
promise  of  dramatic  excellence  unfolded  in  this  production 
of  Lord  Byron.  Without  question,  no  such  tragedy  as  Ma- 
rino Faliero  has  appeared  in  English,  since  the  day  when 
Otway  also  was  inspired  to  his  masterpiece  b>  the  interests 
of  a  Venetian  story  and  a  Venetian  conspiracy.  The  story 
of  which  Lord  Byron  has  possessed  himself  is,  we  think,  by 
Car  the  finer  of  toe  two,— and  we  say  posteased,  because  we 
believe  he  has  adhered  alaK>st  to  the  letter  of  the  transac- 
tions as  they  really  took  place."— The  language  of  the  Edin- 
tnirgh  and  Quarterly  Reviewers,  Mr  Jeffrey  and  Bishop  He- 
ber,  was  in  a  far  different  strain.    The  former  says— 

**  Marino  Faliero  has  undoubtedly  considerable  beauties, 
both  dramatic  and  poetical ;  and  niight  have  made  the  for- 
tone  of  any  young  aspirant  for  fame :  but  the  name  of  Byron 
raises  expectations  which  are  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and, 
judipng  of  it  by  the  lofty  standard  which  he  himself  has  es- 
tabusbed,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard it  as  a  failure,  both  as  a  poem  and  a  play.  This  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  from  the  inherent  oiflfculty  of  unitinK 
these  two  sorts  of  excellence— of  confining  the  daring  ana 
di^p^essive  genius  of  poetry  within  the  forms  and  Umits  of  a 
regular  drama,  and,  at  the  same  time,  imparting  its  warm 
and  vivifying  spirit  to  the  practical  preparation  and  neces- 
sary details  of  a  complete  theatrical  action.  These,  how- 
ever, are  difiicuUies  with  which  dramatic  adventurers  have 
long  had  to  struggle ;  and  over  which,  though  tbev  are  in- 
comparably most  formidable  to  the  most  powerfuf  spirit^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  powers  of  Lord  Byron 
would  have  triumphed.  The  true  history  of  his  failure, 
therefore,  we  conceive,  and  the  actual  cause  of  his  miscar- 
riage on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  bad 
choice  of  his  subject— his  selection  of  a  story  which  not 
only  gives  no  scope  to  the  peculiar  and  commai^ling  graces 
of  tus  genius,  but  runs  continually  counter  to  the  master  cur- 
rents of  his  fancy.  His  great  gifts  are  exquisite  tenderness, 
and  demoniacal  sublimity ;  the  power  of  conjuring  up  at 
pleasure  those  delicious  visions  oi  love  and  beauty,  amd  pity 
and  parity,  which  melt  our  hearts  within  us  with  a  thrilling 
and  ethereal  softness— and  of  wielding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
inJemal  fire  which  blasts  and  overthrows  all  things  with  the 
dark  and  capricioas  fulminations  of  its  scorn,  rancor,  and 
revenge.  With  the  consciousness  of  these 


owers.and 
as  if  m  wilful  perversity  to  their  suggestbna,  he  has  here 
chosen  a  story  which,  in  a  great  measure,  excludes  the 


most  singular  goremment,  city,  and  people  of  modem 
history.  It  occurred  in  the  year  1355.  Every  thing 
about  Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary — her  aspect 
is  like  a  dream,  and  her  history  is  like  a  romance. 


agency  of  either;  and  resolutely  conducted  it,  so  as  to  se- 
cure mmself  against  their  intrusion ;— a  story  without  love 
or  hatred— misanthropy  or  pity— containing  nothing  volup- 
tuous and  nothing  terrific— out  depending,  for  its  grandeur, 
on  the  anger  of  a  very  did  and  irritable  man ;  and,  for  its  at- 
traction, on  the  elaborate  representations  of  conjugal  digni- 
ty and  domestic  honor,— the  sober  and  austere  triumphs  of 
cold  and  untempted  chastity,  and  the  noble  propriety  of  a 
pure  and  disciplined  understanding.  These,  we  think,  are 
not  the  most  promising  themes  for  any  writer  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  raise  powerful  emotions ;  nor  very  likely,  in  any 
hands,  to  redeem  the  modem  drama  from  the  imputation  of 
want  of  spirit,  interest,  and  excitement.  But,  for  Lord  By- 
ron to  select  them  for  a  grand  dramatic  effort,  is  as  if  a 
swift-footed  racer  were  to  tie  his  feet  together  at  the  start- 
ing, or  a  valiant  knight  to  enter  the  lists  without  his  arms. 
No  mortal  prowess  could  succeed  under  such  disadvan- 
tages.—The  story,  in  so  far  as  it  is  original  in  our  drama,  is 
extremely  improtmble,  though,  like  most  other  very  impro- 
bable stories,  derived  from  authentic  sources :  but,  in  the 
main,  it  is  original ;  being,  indeed,  merely  another  *  Venice 
Preserved,'  and  continually  recalling,  though  certainly 
without  eclipsing,  the  memory  of  the  first.  Except  that 
Jaffier  is  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge  by  a  resentment  so 
outrageous  as  to  exclude  all  sympathy,— and  that  the  disclo- 
sure, which  is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  here  as- 
cribed to  mere  friendship,— the  general  action  and  catas- 
trophe of  the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical ;  while,  with 
regard  to  the  writing  and  management,  it  must  be  owned 
that,  if  Lord  Byron  has  most  sense  and  vigor,  Otway  has  by 
far  the  most  passion  and  pathos ;  and  that  though  his  con- 
spirators are  better  orators  and  reasoners  than  the  gang  of 
Pierre  and  Reynault,  the  tenderness  of  Belvidere  ia  «s  much 
more  touching,  as  it  is  more  natural,  tiian  the  stoical  and 
self-satisfied  oecorum  of  Angiolina." 

After  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  UnitirM  Bishop  He- 
ber  thus  concludes  :— 

**  We  cannot  conceive  a  greater  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
system  to  blind  the  most  acute  perception,  than  the  fact  that 
Lord  Byron,  in  works  avowedly  and  exclusively  intended  for 
the  closet,  has  piqued  himself  on  the  observance  of  rules, 
which  (be  their  advantage  on  the  stage  what  it  may)  are 
evidently,  off  the  sta^e,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  The 
only  object  of  adhering  to  the  unities  is  to  preserve  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene.  To  the  reader  they  are  obviously  use- 
less. It  is  true,  that,  in  the  closet,  not  only  are  their  sup- 
posed advantages  destroyed,  but  their  inconveniences  are 
also,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized :  and  it  is  true  also,  that 
poetry  so  splendid  has  often  accompanied  them,  as  to  make 
us  wbd  '  overlook,  in  the  blaze  of  greater  excellences, 
whatever  mconveniences  result  from  them,  either  in  the 
closet  or  the  theatre.  But  even  diminished  difficulties  are 
not  to  be  needlessly  courted,  and  though,  in  the  strenf^tb  and 
dexterity  of  the  combatant,  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  cum- 
brous trappinffs  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  him- 
self ;  yet,  if  those  trappings  are  at  once  cumbersome  and 
pedantic,  not  only  will  nis  difficulty  of  success  be  increased, 
out  his  failure,  il  he  fails,  will  be  rendered  the  more  signal 
and  ridiculous. 

'*  Marino  Faliero  has,  we  believe,  been  pretty  generally 
pronounced  a  failure  by  the  public  voice,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  call  for  a  revision  of^their  sentence.  It  contains, 
beyond  all  doubt,  many  passages  of  commanding  eloquence, 
and  some  of  genuine  poetry;  and  the  scenes,  more  par 
ticularly,  in  wmch  Lord  Byron  has  neglected  the  absord 
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The  stoiy  of  this  Doge  is  to  be  found  in  all  her 
Chronicles,  and  particularly  detailed  in  the  "  lives  of 
the  Doges,"  by  Marin  Sanuto,  whidi  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  It  is  simply  and  clearly  related,  and  is 
perhaps  more  dramatic  in  itself  than  any  scenes  which 
can  be  founded  upon  the  subject 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have   been  a  man  of 
talents  and  of  courage.    I  find  him  commander  in 


creed  of  bis  pseudo-Hellenic  writers,  are  conceived  and  ela- 
borated with  great  tragic  effect  and  dexterity.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  decidedly  ill-chosen  In  the  main  tissue  of  the  plot, 
and  in  all  the  busiest  and  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  it 
is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  another '  Venice  Preserved,'  in 
j  which  the  author  has  had  to  contend  (nor  has  he  contended 
successfully)  with  our  recollections  of  a  former  and  deserv- 
edly popular  play  on  the  same  subject.  And  the  only  re- 
spect in  which  it  differs  is,  that  the  Jaffier  of  Lord  Byron's 
plot  is  drawn  in  to  join  the  conspirators,  not  by  the  natural 
and  intelligible  motives  of  poverty,  aggravated  by  the  suf- 
fenngs  of  a  beloved  wife,  and  a  deep  and  well-grounded  re- 
sentment of  oppression,  bxit  by  his  outrageous  anger  for  a 
private  wrong  of  no  very  atrocious  nature.  The  Doge  of 
Venice,  to  chastise  the  vulgar  libel  of  a  foolish  boy,  attempts 
to  overturn  that  repubUc  of  which  he  is  the  first  and  most 
trusted  servant ;  to  massacre  all  his  ancient  friends  and  fel- 
low-soldiers, the  magistracy  and  nobility  of  the  land.  With 
such  a  resentment  as  this,  thus  simply  stated  and  taken 
singly,  who  ever  sympathized,  or  who  but  Lord  Byron  would 
have  expected  in  such  a  case  to  be  able  to  awaken  sympa- 
thy 1  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  this  it  all  histor- 
ically true.  A  thing  may  be  true  without  being  probable ; 
and  such  a  case  of  idiosyncrasy  as  is  implied  in  a  resent- 
ment so  sudden  and  extravagant,  is  no  more  a  fitting  sub- 
ject for  the  poet,  than  an  animal  with  two  heads  would  be 
for  an  artist  of  a  different  description. 

"  It  is  true  that,  when  a  long  course  of  mutual  bickering 
had  preceded,  when  the  mindof  the  prince  had  been  pre- 
pared, by  due  degrees,  to  bate  the  oligarchy  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  and  overruled,  and  to  feel  or  suspect,  in 
every  act  of  the  senate,  a  studied  and  persevering  design  to 
wound  and  degrade  him.  a  very  slight  addition  of  injury 
might  make  the  cup  of  anger  overflow ;  and  the  insufllcient 
pumshment  of  Steno  (thoiigh  to  most  men  this  punishment 
seems  not  uneoual  to  the  offence)  might  have  opened  the  last 
floodgate  to  that  torrent  which  had  been  long  gathering 
strength  from  innumerable  petty  insults  and  agsjessions. 

**  It  is  also  possible  that  an  old  man,  doatingly  fond  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  yet  not  insensible  to  the  ridicule 
of  such  an  unequal  aUiance,  might  for  months  or  years 
have  been  tormenting  himself  with  the  suspected  suspicions 
of  his  countrymen ;  have  smarted,  though  convinced  of  his 
consort's  punty,  under  the  idea  that  others  were  not  equal- 
ly candid,  and  have  attached,  at  length,  the  greater  import- 
ance to  Steno's  ribaldry,  from  apprehending  this  last  to  be 
no  more  than  an  overt  demonstration  of  the  secret  thoughts 
of  half  the  little  world  of  Venice. 

•'  And  we  cannot  but  believe  that,  if  the  story  of  Faliero 
(unpromising  as  we  reeard  it  in  every  way  of  telling)  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  Shakspeare,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play  would  have  been  placed  considera- 
bly earber ;  that  time  would  have  been  given  for  the  gradual 
development  of  those  strong  lines  of  cnaracter  which  were 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  hero,  and  for  the  working  of  those 
subtle  but  not  instantaneous  poisons  which  were  to  destroy 
the  peace,  and  imbitter  the  feelings,  and  confuse  the  under- 
standing, of  a  brave  and  high-minded  but  proud  and  irrita- 
ble veteran 

**  But  the  misfortune  is,  rand  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  as 
we  conceive,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron's  passion  for  the 
unities,)  that,  instead  of  placing  this  accumulation  of  painful 
feelings  before  our  eyes,  even  our  ears  are  made  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  them.  Of  the  previous  encroach- 
ments of  the  oligarchy  on  the  ducal  power  we  see  nothing. 
Nay,  we  only  hear  a  very  little  of  it,  and  that  in  general 
terms,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece :  in  the  form  of  an 
apology  for  the  Doge's  past  conduct,  not  as  the  constant  and 
painful  feeling  which  we  ought  to  have  shared  with  liim  in 
the  first  instance,  if  we  were  to  sympathize  in  his  views  and 
wish  success  to  his  enterprise.  The  fear  that  his  wife  might 
be  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  countrymen  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, scarcely  hintea  at ;  and  no  other  reason  for  such  a  fear 
is  named  than  that  which,  simply  taken,  could  never  have 
produced  it— a  libel  scribbled  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  We 
are,  therefore,  through  the  whole  tragedy,  under  feelings  of 
surprise  rather  than  of  pity  or  sympathy,  as  persons  wit- 
nessing portentous  events  from  causes  apparently  inade- 
quate.   We  see  a  man  become  a  traitor  for  no  other  visible 


chief  of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where 
he  beat  the  King  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  killing  eight  thousand  men.  and 
keeping  the  besieged  at  the  same  time  in  check  ;  an 
exploit  to  which  I  know  none  similar  in  history, 
except  that  of  Cssar  at  Alesia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene 
at  Belgrade.  He  was  afterwards  commander  of  the 
fleet  in  the  same  war.    He  took  Capo  d*Istria.    He 


cause  (however  other  causes  are  incidentally  insinuated) 
khan  a  single  vulgar  insult,  which  was  more  likely  to  recoil 
on  the  perpetrator  than  to  wound  the  object ;  and  we  cannot 
pity  a  aeath  incurred  in  such  a  quarreL" 

The  following  extract  fiom  a  letter  of  January,  1821,  will 
show  the  author's  own  estimate  of  the  piece  thus  criticised. 
After  repeating  his  hope,  that  no  manager  would  be  so  au- 
dacious as  to  trample  on  his  feelings  by  producing  it  on  tiie 
stage,  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

"It  is  too  regular— the  time,  twenty-four  hours— the 
chang^e  of  place  not  frequent— nothing  MeZo-dramatic— no 
surprises— no  starts,  nor  trap-doors,  nor  opportunities  '  for 
tossing  their  heads  and  kicking  their  heels'— and  no  love, 
the  grand  ingredient  of  a  inodfem  play.  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  great  tragedy  is  not  to  be  produced  by  following  the 
old  dramatists— who  are  full  of  gross  faults,  pardoned  only 
for  the  beauty  of  their  language,— but  by  writing  naturally 
and  reguJarljfj  and  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the 
Greeks :  but  not  in  imitation,— merely  the  outline  of  their 
conduct,  adapted  to  our  own  times  and  circumstances,  and 
of  course  no  chorus.  You  will  laufh,  and  say,  *  Why  dont 
you  do  so  ?'  I  have,  you  see,  tried  a  sketch  m  Marino  Fa- 
liero ;  but  many  people  think  my  talent '  esgaUiatty  undrama^ 
tic,*  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  are  not  right.  If  Ma- 
rino Faliero  dont  fail— in  the  perusal— I  shall,  perhaps,  try 
again,  (but  not  for  the  stage  ;)  and  as  I  think  that  lovt  is  not 
the  principal  passion  for  tragedy,  (and  yet  most  of  ours  turn 
upon  it,)  you  will  not  find  me  a  popular  writer.  Unless  it 
is  love yvrioM,  cnminai,  and  HavUst,  it  ought  not  to  make  a 
tragic  subject.  When  it  is  melting  and  maudlin,  it  does,  but 
it  ought  not  to  do ;  it  is  then  for  the  gallery  and  second- 
price  boxes.  If  you  want  to  have  a  notion  of  what  I  am 
trying,  take  up  a  tratulatum  of  any  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 
If  I  said  the  original,  it  would  be  an  impudent  presumption 
of  mine :  but  the  translations  are  so  inferior  to  the  origi- 
nals, that  I  think  I  may  risk  it.  Then  judge  of  the  *  simplici- 
ty of  plot.'  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dramatists ; 
which  is  like  drinkins  usquebaugh,  and  then  proving  a  foun- 
tain. Yet,  after  all,  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits 
is  a  nobler  element  than  a  clear  spring  bubbUng  up  in  the 
sun?  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  difference  between  the  , 
Greeks  and  those  turbid  mountebanks— always  excepting  , 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  classic.  Or,  take  up  | 
a  translation  of  Alfleri,  and  try  the  interest,  ace.,  of  these 
my  new  attempts  in  the  old  line,  by  him  in  English ;  and 
then  tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.  But  dont  measure  me  by 
TOUR  OWN  ofd  or  new  tailor's  yard.  Nothing  so  easy  as  in- 
tricate confusion  of  plot  and  rant.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  m  com- 
edy, has  ten  times  the  bustle  of  Ck)ngreve ;  but  are  they 
to  be  compared?  and  yet  she  drove  Congreve  from  the 
theatre." 

Again,  February  16,  he  thus  writes,- 

"  You  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever  write 
for  popularity  ?  I  defy  you  to  show  a  work  of  mine  (e  tcept 
a  taie  or  two)  of  a  popular  style  or  complexion.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  room  for  a  different  style  of  the  drama , 
neither  a  servile  following  of  the  old  druna,  which  is  a 
grossly  erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  French,  like  thow  who 
succeeded  the  old  writers.  It  appears  to  me  that  good  Eng- 
lish, and  a  severer  approach  to  the  rules,  might  combine 
something  not  dishonorable  to  our  literature.  I  havi;  also 
attempted  to  make  a  play  without  love ;  and  there  are 
neither  rings,  nor  mistakes,  nor  starts,  nor  outrageous  cant- 
ing villains,  nor  melodrama  in  it.  All  this  will  prevent  itn 
popularity,  but  does  not  persuade  me  that  it  is  therefore  faul 
ty.  Whatever  fault  it  has  will  arise  from  deficiency  in  the 
conduct,  rather  than  in  the  conception,  which  is  simple 
and  severe. 

"  Reproach  is  useless  always,  and  irritating— but  my  feel- 
ings were  very  much  hurt,  to  be  dragged  like  a  gladiatoi  to 
the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  *  retianua,*  Mr.  Elliston  vs 
to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation,  what  is  a'  this  to 


rather  than  have 
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was  ambasBsdor  at  Genoa  and  Rome, — at  which  last 
he  received  the  news  of  his  election  to  tiie  dukedom ; 
his  absence  being  a  proof  that  he  sought  it  by  no 
intrigue,  nnce  he  was  apprized  of  his  predecenor's 
death  and  his  own  succession  at  the  same  moment 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ungovernable 
temper.  A  story-  n  told  by  Sanuto,  of  his  having, 
many  years  before,  when  podesta  and  captain  at 
Treviso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who  was  some- 
what tardy  in  bringing  the  Host  For  this,  honest 
Sanuto  "  saddles  him  with  a  judgment,"  as  Thwackum 
did  Square ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  was 
punished  or  rebuked  by  the  Senate  for  this  outrage 
at  the  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church,  for 
we  find  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  invested  with 
the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Treviso, 
and  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Lorenzo  Count-bishop 
of  Ceneda.  For  these  facts  my  authorities  are  Sanuto, 
Vettor  Sandi,  Andrea  Navagero,  and  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  indefaitigable 
Abate  Morelli,  in  his  "  Monumenti  Veneziani  di  varia 
Letteratura,"  printed  in  1796,  all  of  which  I  have 
looked  over  in  the  origina]  language.  The  modems, 
Daru,  Sismondi,  and  Laugier,  neany  agree  with  the 
ancient  chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  con- 
spiracy to  his  jealousy;  but  I  find  this  nowhere 
asserted  by  the  national  historians.  Vettor  Sandi,  in- 
deed, says,  that "  Altri  scrissero  che dalla  geloea 

suspizion  di  esso  Doge  siasi  fatto  (Michel  Steno)  stac- 
car  con  violenza,"  olc.  &c.  ;  but  this  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  the  general  opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded 
to  by  Sanuto  or  by  Navagero ;  and  Sandi  himself  adds, 
a  moment  after,  that  "  per  altre  Veneziane  memorie 
traspiri,  che  non  il  9olo  desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose 
alia  congiura  ma  anche  la  innata  abituale  ambizion 
sua,  per  cui  anelava  a  farsi  principe  independente." 
The  first  motive  appears  to  have  been  excited  by  the 
gross  affront  of  the  words  written  by  Michel  Steno  on 
the  ducal  chair,  and  by  the  light  and  inadequate 
sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  o&nder,  who  was  one 
of  their  ••  tre  Capi."  The  attentions  of  Steno  himself 
appear  to  have  been  directed  towards  one  of  her  dam- 
sels, and  not  to  the  "  Dogaressa'*  herself,  against 
whose  fame  not  the  slightest  insinuation  appears, 
while  she  is  praised  for  her  beauty,  and  remarked  for 
her  youth.  Neither  do  I  find  it  asserted  (unless  the 
hint  of  Sandi  be  an  assertion)  that  the  Doge  was 
actnated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife ;  but  rather  by  respect 
for  her,  and  for  his  owu  honor,  warranted  by  his  past 
services  and  present  dignity. 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
in  English,  unless  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  View  of  Italy. 
His  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jests 
about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  so 
great  an  efi*ect  from  so  sUght  a  cause.  How  so  acute 
and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of 
Zelnco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable.  He 
knew  that  a  basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs.  Masham's 
gown  deprived  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  com- 
mand, and  led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — 
&at  Louis  XIV.  was  plunged  into  the  most  desolatmg 
wan,  because  bis  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding 

•  [The  Abb«*8  biographer  denies  the  correctness  of  this 
statement.— >*  Quelques  ^crirains,*'  he  says,  *'  qui  trouraient 
sans  doute  piquant  d'attnbuer  de  grands  effets  a  de  petites 
causes,  ont  pretendu  que  I'Abb^  avait  insiste  dans  le  conseil 
pour  faire  declarer  la  guerre  k  la  Prusse,  par  ressentiment 
eontre  Fr^eric,  et  pour  venger  sa  vanity  poei*^ue,  humili^ 
par  ie  vert  du  monimiue  bel-esprit  et  po<lte<- 
*  Evitez  de  Bemis  la  sterile  abondanoe.' 


fault  with  a  window,  and  wirited  to  give  him  another 
occupation — that  Helen  lost  Troy — that  Lucretia  ex- 
pelled the  Tarquins  from  Rome — and  that  Cava 
brought  the  Moors  to  Spain — that  an  insulted  hus- 
band led  toe  Gauls  to  Clusium,  and  thence  to  Rome— 
that  a  smgle  verse  of  Frederick  IL  of  Prussia  on  the 
Abbe  de  Bemis,  and  a  jest  on  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
led  to  the  battle  of  Rosbach' — that  the  elopement  of 
Dearbhoigil  with  Mac  Murchad  conducted  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  slavery  of  Ireland — that  a  personal  pique 
between  Maria  Antoinette  and  the  Duke  of  Orieans, 
precipitated  the  first*  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons — and, 
not  to  multiply  instances,  that  Commodus,  Domitian, 
and  Caligula,  fell  victims,  not  to  their  public  tyranny, 
but  to  private  vengeance — and  Uiat  an  order  to  make 
Cromwell  disembaik  from  the  ship  in  which  he  would 
have  sailed  to  America,  destroyed  both  king  and  com- 
monwealth. After  these  instances,  on  the  least  re- 
flection, it  is  indeed  extraordinary  in  Dr.  Moore  to 
seem  surprised  that  a  man  used  to  command,  who  had 
served  and  swayed  in  the  most  important  offices, 
should  fiercely  resent,  in  a  fierce  age,  an  unpunished 
affiont,  the  grossest  that  can  be  omred  to  a  man,  be 
he  prince  or  peasant  The  age  of  Faliero  is  little  to 
the  purpose,  unless  to  favor  it — 

**  The  young  man's  wrath  is  tike  straw  on  fire, 
But  like  red-hot  rteel  is  the  old  man's  ire." 

**  Young  men  soon  give  and  soon  forget  affronts. 
Old  age  is  slow  at  tK>th." 

Laugier's  reflections  are  more  philosophical : — "  Tale 
fd  il  fine  ignominioso  di  un*  uomo,  che  la  sua  nascit^, 
la  sua  etii,  il  suo  carattere  dovevano  tener  lontano 
dalle  passioni  produttrici  di  grandi  delittL  I  stioi 
teUenti  per  lungo  tempo  esercitati  ne'  maggiori  un- 
piegfai,  la  sua  capacity  sperimentata  ne*  govemi  e 
nolle  ambasciate,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stima  e  la 
fiducia  de'  cittadini,  ed  avevano  uniti  i  sufifragj  per 
collocarlo  alia  testa  della  republica.  Innalzato  ad  un 
grado  che  terminava  gloriosamente  la  sua  vita,  il  ri- 
sentimento  di  un*  ingiuria  leggiera  in8inu6  nel  suo 
cuore  tal  veleno  che  bast6  a  corrompere  le  antiche 
sue  qualitii,  e  a  condurlo  al  termine  dei  scellerati; 
serio  esempio,  che  prova  non  esservi  etd,  in  cui  la 
prudenza  umana  na  sicura,  e  che  nelV  uomo  restano 
sempre  passioni  capaci  a  disonorarlo,  qwmdo  non 
invigili  sopra  se  stesso.*^ 

Where  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero 
begged  his  life?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclers, 
and  find  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  true  that  he  avow- 
ed all.  He  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  torture,  but 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  application  for  mercy 
on  his  part ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having 
taken  him  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue  any  thing  but 
his  having  shown  a  want  of  firmness,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by  those  minute 
historians,  who  by  no  means  favor  him :  such,  indeed, 
would  be  contrary  to  his  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  which  be  died,  as  it  is  to 
the  truth  of  history.  I  know  no  justification,  at  any 
distance  of  time,  for  calunmiating  an  historical  cha- 
racter :  surely  truth  belongs  to  the  dead,  and  to  the 
unfortunate ;  and  they  who  have  died  upon  a  scaflbld 
have  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their  own,  with- 


Je  ne  m'amuserai  point  4  rifuter  cette  opinion  ridicule ; 
elle  tomfcte  par  le  fait,  si  Tabbe,  corome  dit  Duclos,  se 
d^clara  au  contraire,  dans  le  conseil,  constamment  pour 
I'alliance  avec  la  Prusse,  contre  le  sentiment  mAme  de 
Louis  XV.  et  de  Madame  de  Pompadour."— BtA.  Univ.1 

a  Laugier,  Hist  de  la  lUpub.  de  Venise,  Italian  transla- 
tion, VOL  iv.  p.  90. 
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out  attribating  to  them  that  which  the  very  incuiring: 
of  the  perils  which  conducted  them  to  their  violent 
death  renders,  of  all  others,  the  moat  improbable.  The 
black  veil  which  is  painted  oyer  the  place  of  Marino 
Faliero  amongst  the  Doges,  and  the  GHanfs  Stair- 
case where  he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and 
decapitated,  struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination ;  as 
did  his  fiery  character  and  strange  story.  I  went,  in 
1619,  in  search  of  his  tomb  more  than  once  to  the 
church  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo;  and,  as  I  was 
standing  before  the  monument  of  another  family,  a 
priest  came  up  to  me  and  said,  *'  I  can  show  you  finer 
monuments  than  that**  I  told  him  that  I  was  in 
search  of  that  of  the  Faliero  family,  and  particularly 
of  the  Doge  Marino^s.  **  Oh,"  said  he,  *<  I  will  show 
it  you ;"  and  conducting  me  to  the  outside,  pointed 
out  a  sarcophagus  in  the  wall  with  an  illegible  inscrip- 
tion. He  said  mat  it  had  been  in  a  convent  adjoining, 
but  was  removed  after  the  French  came,  and  placMl 
in  its  present  situation ;  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb 
opened  at  its  removal;  there  were  still  some  bones 
remaining,  but  no  positive  vestige  of  the  decapitation. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  which  I  have  made  mention 
in  the  third  Act  as  before  that  church  is  not,  however, 
of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some  other  now  obsolete  warrior, 
although  of  a  later  date.  There  were  two  other 
Doges  of  this  family  prior  to  Marino ;  Ordelafo,  who 
fell  in  battle  at  Zara  in  1117,  (where  his  descendant 
afterwards  conquered  the  Huns,)  and  Vital  Faliero, 
who  rrigned  in  1082.  The  family,  originally  from 
Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Mood  and  wealth 
in  the  city  of  once  the  most  wealthy  and  still  the 
most  ancient  families  in  Europe.  The  length  I  have 
gone  into  on  this  subject  will  show  the  interest  I  have 
taken  in  it  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not  in  the 
tragedy,  I  have  at  least  transferred  into  our  language 
an  historical  fact  worthy  of  commemoration. 


•  (In  February.  1817,  Lord  B]rron  writes  to  Mr.  Murray— 
•'  Look  into  Dr.  Moore's  '  View  of  Italy'  for  me :  in  one  of 
the  volumes  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  Doge  Valiero 
(it  ought  to  be  Faliero)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the  motives 
of  it.  Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  it  in  a  letter  to 
me  soon.  I  want  it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of 
that  business  here ;  though  the  veiled  patriot,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  crowned,  and  afterwards  decapitated,  still 
exist  and  are  shown.  I  have  searched  all  their  histories ; 
but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers  silent 
on  nis  motives,  which  were  a  private  grievance  against  one 
of  the  patricians.  I  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject, 
whi(*.h  appears  to  me  very  dramatic ;  an  old  man,  jealous, 
and  conspiring  against  the  state,  of  which  he  was  actually 
rei^Qiiig  chiet.  The  last  circumstance  makes  it  the  most 
remarkable,  and  only  fact  of  the  kind  in  all  history  of  all 
nations."! 

« C"  It  is  like  being  at  the  whole  process  of  a  woman's  toilet 
—it  disenchants."— MS.l 

■  While  i  was  in  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  I  can  vouch  for  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  for  my- 
self, that  we  did  our  best  to  bring  back  the  legitimate  drama. 
I  tried  what  I  could  to  jjet  **  De  Montfort"  revived,  but  in 
vain,  and  equally  in  Vair  'u  favor  of  Sotheby's  "  Ivan," 
which  was  thought  an  acth.g  play  :  and  I  endeavored  also 
to  wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to  write  a  tragedy.  Those  who  are 
not  in  the  secret  will  hardly  believe  that  the  "  School  for 
Scandal"  is  the  play  which  has  brought  least  money,  aver- 
aging the  number  of  times  it  has  been  acted  since  its  produc- 
tion :  so  Manager  Dibden  assured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred 

♦  [The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin  (a  curate  in  Dublin)  died  in 
1624.  His  first  production,  the  "House  of  Montorio."  a 
romance,  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  survived  him. 
When  he  wished  his  family  to  be  aware  that  the  fit  was  on 
him,  this  fantastical  gentleman  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his 

I   forehead.—"  Maturin,"  says  Lord  Byron, "  sent  his '  Bertram' 
-  and  a  letter  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  without  his  ad- 
dress ;  so  that  at  first  I  could  give  him  no  answer ;  when  I 
at  length  hit  upon  his  residence.  I  sent  him  a  favorable  one, 
and  something  more  substantiaL**] 


It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this 
work;  and  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
records,  I  was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  it  turn 
on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero.'  But,  perceiving  no  found- 
ation for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  aware  that  jealousy 
is  an  ezhatisted  passion  in  the  drama,  I  have  given  it  a 
more  historical  fbrm.  I  was,  besides,  well  advised  by 
the  late  Matthew  Lewis  on  that  point,  in  talking  with 
him  of  my  intention  at  Venice  in  1817.  "  If  you  make 
him  jealous,"  said  he, "  recollect  that  you  have  to  cou- 
tend  with  established  writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  an  exhausted  subject ; — stick  to  the  old  fiery 
Doge's  natural  character,  which  will  bear  you  out,  if 
property  drawn ;  and  make  your  plot  as  regular  as  you 
can."  Sir  William  Drummond  gave  me  nearly  tne 
same  counsel.  How  far  I  have  followed  these  iturtruc- 
tions,  or  whether  they  have  availed  me,  is  not  for  me  to 
decide.  I  have  had  no  view  to  the  stage ;  in  its  present 
state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  exaltMl  object  of  am- 
bition ;  besides,  I  have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes 
to  have  thought  it  so  at  any  time.*  And  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  man  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at  the 
mercies  of  an  audience.  The  sneering  reader,  and  the 
loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  are  scattered  and  distant 
calamities ;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent  or  of  an 
ignorant  audience  on  a  production  which,  be  it  good  or 
Iwd,  has  been  a  mental  labor  to  the  writer,  is  a  p^pable 
and  immediate  grievance,  heightened  by  a  man's  doubt 
of  their  competency  to  judge,  and  his  certainty  of  his 
own  imprudence  in  electing  them  his  judges.  Were  I 
capable  of  writing  a  play  which  could  be  deemed  stage- 
worthy,  success  would  give  me  no  pleasure,  and  failure 
great  pain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  even  during  the 
time  of  befng  one  of  the  Committee  of  one  of  the 
theatres,  I  never  made  the  attempt,  and  never  will.' 
But  surely  there  is  a  dramatic  power  somewhere, 
where  Joanna  Baillie,^  and  Millman,*  and  John  Wilson' 

since  Maturin's*  "  Bertram"  I  am  not  aware ;  so  that  I  may 
be  traducing,  through  ignorance,  some  excellent  new  wri- 
ters :  if  so,  I  beg  their  pardon.  I  have  been  absent  from 
England  nearly  five  years,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  read 
an  English  newspaper  since  my  departure,  and  am  now 
only  aware  of  theatrical  matters  through  the  medium  of 
the  Parisian  Gazette  of  Galignani,  and  only  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  Let  me  then  deprecate  all  oflence  to 
tragic  or  comic  writers,  to  whom  I  wish  well,  and  of  whom 
I  know  nothing.  The  long  complaints  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  fault  of  the  per- 
formers. I  can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Kemole, 
Cooke,  and  Kean  in  their  very  different  manners,  or  than 
Elliston  in  gentlenumU  comedy,  and  in  some  parts  of  trage- 
dy. Miss  O'Neill  I  never  saw,  having  made  and  kept  a 
determination  to  see  nothing  which  should  divide  or  dis- 
turb my  recollection  of  Siddons.  Siddons  and  Kemble 
were  the  ideal  of  tragic  action ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  at 
all  resembling  them  even  in  vernm :  for  this  reason,  we 
shall  never  see  again  Coriolanus  or  Macbeth.  When 
Kean  is  blamed  for  want  of  dignity  we  should  remember 
that  it  is  a  grace,  and  not  an  art,  and  not  to  be  attained 
by  study.  In  all,  ttol  scpsa-natural  parts,  he  is  perfect; 
even  his  very  defects  belong,  or  seem  to  belong,  to  the 
parts  themselves,  and  appear  truer  to  nature.  But  of 
Kemble  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  his  acting,  what  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz  said  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  "  that 
he  was  the  only  man  he  ever  saw  who  reminded  him  of  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch." 

•  [Mrs.  Baillie's  "  Family  Legend"  is  the  only  one  of  her 
dramas  that  ever  had  any  success  on  the  stage.] 

•  rThe  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Millman,  of  Brazen  Nose  College 
Oxford,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  University" 
and  now  Rector  of  St.  Margaret;  Westminster.  "  Fazio.'* 
which  he  wrote  before  taking  his  first  degree  at  Oxford,  j 
the  only  one  of  his  plays  that  has  done  weU  on  the  stage.] 

•  [John  Wilson,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
—the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  <*  Marga- 
ret Lindsay,"  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  &c 
dtc,  and  tne  principal  critic  as  well  as  humorist  of  Black- 
wood's Magame.j 
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exMt  The  '<  City  of  the  Plague,**  and  the  «  Fall  of 
JeruBalem**  are  full  of  the  bMt  materiel  for  tragedy 
that  haa  been  seen  amce  Horace  Walpole,  except 
paasagee  of  Ethwald  and  De  Montfort.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole ;  firstly,  because 
he  was  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
^ntleman;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  composition 
of  his  incomparable  letters,  and  of  the  Castle  of 
Otranto,  he  is  the  **  Ultimus  Romauorum,"  the  author 
of  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  first  romance  and  of  the  last  tragedy  in  our 
language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than 
any  living  writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I 
forgot  to  mention,  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though 
still  too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the 
irregularity,  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English 
theatrical  compositions,  permits,  has  induced  me  to 
represent  the  conspiracy  as  already  formed,  and  the 
Doge  acceding  to  it ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  his 
own  preparation  and  that  of  Israel  Bertuccio.  The 
other  characters,  (except  that  of  the  Duchess,)  incidents, 
and  almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully  short 
for  such  a  design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical, 
except  that  all  the  consultations  took  place  in  the 
palace.  Had  I  followed  this,  the  unity  would  have  been 
better  preserved ;  but  I  wished  to  produce  the  Doge  in 
the  full  assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead  of  monoto- 
nously placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with  the  same 
individuals.    For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to  the  Appendix.' 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


1  [^Lord  Byron  originally  designed  to  inscribe  this  tnaedy 
to  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird ;  bat  the  aedi* 
cation,  then  drawn  up,  has  remained  till  now  in  MS.  It  is 
in  these  words  :— 

**  To  THE  HoffOBABLB  DoUOLAS  KiNNAIRD. 

**  My  dear  Douglas,— I  dedicate  to  you  the  following  trage- 
dy, rather  on  account  of  your  good  opinion  of  it,  than  from 
any  notion  of  my  own  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance. But  if  its  merits  were  ten  times  greater  than  they 
possibly  can  be,  this  offering  would  still  be  a  very  inadequate 
acknowledgment  of  the  active  and  steady  friendship  with 
which,  for  a  series  of  years,  you  have  honored  your  ooliged 
and  affectionate  friend,  BYRON/' 

At  another  moment,  the  Poet  resolved  to  dedicate  this 
tra^y  to  Goethe,  whose  praises  of  **  Manfred"  had  highly 
delighted  him ;  but  this  dedication  shared  the  fate  of  that  to 
Mr.  Kinnaird:— it  did  not  reach  the  hands  of  Goethe  till 
1831,  when  it  was  presented  to  him  at  Weimar,  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, iun. ;  nor  was  it  printed  at  all.  until  Mr.  Moore  included 
it  m  his  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Moore,  in  doing  so,  omitted  some  passages,  which,  the  MS. 
havinff  since  been  lost,  we  caimot  now  restore.  "  tt  is  writ- 
ten.** he  says,  "  in  the  poet's  most  whimsical  and  mocking 
mood ;  and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured  out  in  it  upon  the 
two  favorite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule,  compels  me 
to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  its  most  amusing  passages." 
The  world  are  in  possession  of  so  much  of  Lord  B]rron's  sar- 
castic criticisms  on  his  contemporaries,  and  the  utter  reck- 
lessness with  which  he  threw  them  off  is  so  generally  appre- 
ciated, that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  purpose  could 
be  served  by  suppressing  the  fragments  thus  characterized. 

*•  To  BuLon  GosTHE^  Ac.  dec.  fcc. 
**  Sir,— In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  trans- 
lated into  German  and  published  at  Leipsic,  a  Judgment  of 
yours  upon  English  poetry  is  quoted  as  follows :  *  That  in 
Enirlish  poetry,  great  ^nius,  universal  power,  a  feeling  of 
profundity,  with  sufficient  tenderness  and  force,  are  to  be 
UMUid ;  but  that  altogether  these  do  not  constitute  poets^*  Ace.  &C. 
**  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  falling  into  a  great  mistake. 
This  opinion  ofyours  only  proves  that  the  '  Dwtumary  often 
tkousmd  living  EngHsh  Author^  has  not  been  translated  into 
German.  You  wul  have  read ,  in  your  friend  Schlegel's  ver- 
skm,  the  dialogue  in  Macbeth— 

*  There  are  ten  tkousmti! 
Macbeth     Oeese^  villain  ? 
Ansmer  Authors,  sir.* 

*  [Goethe  was  ennobled,  having  the  Von  prefixed  to  his 
name,  bat  never  received  the  title  of  Baron.] 


MEN. 
Marino  Fauero,  Doge  of  Venice. 
Bertuccio  Faliero,  Nephew  of  th£  Doge, 
LioNi,  a  Patrician  and  Senator. 
Bbnintende,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Michel  Steno,  One  of  the  Three  Capi  of  the  Fvrty. 
Israel  Bertuccio,  Chief  of  ^ 

the  Arsenal, 
Phiup  Calenoaro,  >  ContpiratorB. 

Daoouno, 

Bertram,  J 

Signor  of  the  Night,  (««  Signore  di  Notte,")  one  of 

the  Officers  belonging  to  the  Republic. 
First  Citizen. 
Second  Citizen. 
Third  Citizen. 
Vincenzo,  i 

Pietro,      >  Officers  belonging  to  tki  Ducal  Palace, 
Battibta,  ) 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Chtards,  Conspirators,  Citizens,  The  Council  of  Ten^ 

The  Giunta,  ^c.  ^. 

WOMEN. 
Angiouna,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 
Marianma,  her  Friend. 

Female  Attendants,  j-c. 
Scene  Venice — in  the  year  1355. 


Now.  of  these  '  ten  thousand  authors,'  there  are  actually 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this 
moment,  whatever  their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers 


well  know :  and  amongst  these  there  are  several  who  possess 
afar  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  considerably  less 
than  yours.    It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  your 


afar  greater  reputation  than  mine,  although  considerably  le 
than  yours.  It  is  owing  to  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  you 
German  translators  that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  works  of 

******** 

*' There  is  also  another,  named     •  •  • 

•  «  •  «  • 

'*  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  you. 
They  form  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel,  (  Wisdsor  bricks,  by 
the  way,)  but  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  asserted,  that  *  the  predominant  character 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetry  is  a  disgust 
and  contempt  for  life.'  But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one 
single  worx  of  prose,  you  yourself  have  excited  a  greater 
contempt  for  life,  than  all  toe  English  volumes  of  poesy  that 
ever  were  written.  Madame  de  StaHl  says,  that  *  Werther 
has  occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man :'  and  I  reallv  believe  that  he  has  put  more  individuals 
out  of  this  world  than  Napoleon  himself,— except  in  the  way 
of  his  profession.  Perhaps,  Illustrious  Sir,  the  acrimonious 
judgment  passed  by  a  celebrated  northern  Journal  upon  you 
m  particular,  and  the  Germans  in  general,  has  rather  indis- 
posed you  towards  English  poetry  as  well  as  criticism.  But 
you  must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom  good- 
natured  fellows,  considering  their  two  professions,— taking 
up  the  law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one 
can  more  lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  in  your 
particular,  than  I  do ;  and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  your 
friend  Schlesel.  in  1810,  at  Coppet 

"  In  behalf  of  my  *  ten  thousand'  living  brethren,  and  of 
myself,  I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed 
with  regard  to  'English  Poetry'  in  general,  and  which 
merited  notice,  because  it  was  tours. 

**  My  principal  object  in  addressing  you  was  to  testify  my 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a 
century,  has  led  the  literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  first  hterary  character  of  his  a^. 

"  You  nave  been  fortunate,  Sfr,  not  only  in  the  writings 
which  have  illustrated  your  name,  but  in  the  name  itself,  as 
being  sufficiently  musical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity. 
In  this  you  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  vour  countrymen, 
whose  names  would  perhaps  be  immortal  also— if  anybody 
could  pronounce  them. 

**  It  may,_perhaps,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  ume  of 
levity,  that  lam  wanting  in  intentional  respect  towards  yon ; 
but  this  will  be  a  mistsxe :  I  am  always  flim>ant  in  proee, 
Considexing  you,  as  I  really  and  warmly  do,  in  common  with 
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ACT  L 

8CENE    I. 
An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

PiETRo  speaks,  in  entering,  to  Battutta- 

Pie.  Is  not  the  messeuger  retum'd  ? 

Bat  Not  yet; 

I  have  sent  frequently,  as  you  commanded, 
But  still  the  Si^ory  is  deep  m  council 
And  lon^  debate  on  Steno*s  accusation. 

Pie.  Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge, 

Bat.  How  bean  he 

These  moments  of  suspense  7 

Pie.  With  strugglmg  patience. 

Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  covered  o*er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state ;  petitions. 
Dispatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports, 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  duty ;  but  whene'er 
He  hears  the  jarring  of  a  distant  door. 
Or  aught  that  intimates  a  coming  step. 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders. 
And  he  will  start  up  from  his  chair,  then  pause, 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaze 
Upon  some  edict ;  but  I  have  observed 
For  the  last  hour  he  has  not  turned  a  leaf.  ['twas 

Bat.  'Tis  said  he  is  much  moved, — and  doubtless 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  ofiend  so  grossly. 

Pie.  Ay,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno's  a  patrician, 
Young,  gaUiard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

Bat.  Then  you  think 

He  will  not  be  judged  hardly  7 

Pie.  'Twere  enough 

He  be  judged  justly ;  but  'tis  not  for  us 
To  anticipate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

Bat.  And  here  it  comes. — What  news,  Vincenzo? 

Enter  VufCENzo. 
Vim  Tis 

Decided ;  but  as  yet  his  doom's  unknown : 
I  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
Unto  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him.     [Exeunt. 

8CENE  II. 
The  Dueal  Chamber. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge ;  and  his  Nephew, 
Bertuccio  Faliero. 
Ber.  F.  It  cannot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 
Doge.  Ay,  such  as  the  Avogadori*  did. 
Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  me  Forty 
To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 


all  your  own,  and  with  most  other  natioDS,  to  be  by  far  the 
first  literary  character  which  has  existed  in  Europe  since 
the  death  oi:  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel»  desirous  to  inscribe  to 
you  the  following  work, — not  as  being  either  a  tragedy  or  a 
poem,  (for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be 
either  one  or  the  otner,  or  both,  or  neither,)  but  as  a  mark 
of  esteem  and  admiration  from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who 
has  been  hailed  in  Germany  '  thb  Great  Goethi.'  I  have 
i  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  truest  respect,  your  most  obedient 
and  very  humble  servant,  BYRON. 

"  Ravenna,  8^  14».  1880. 
*'  P  SI  perceive  that  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Italy,  there 
is  a  great  struggle  about  what  they  call '  ClasricoT  and  '  Ro- 
mofi/tc,'— terms  which  were  not  stibjects  of  classification  in 
England,  at  least  when  I  left  it  four  or  five  years  ago.  Some 


Ber.  F.  His  peers  will  scarce  protect  him :  such  an 
act 
Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority.  [Forty  7 

Doge.  Know  you  not  Venice  ?    Know  you  not  the 
But  we  shall  see  anon. 

Ber.  F.  {addressing  Vincenzo,  t?ien  entering.) 
How  now — what  tidings  7 

Vin.  I  am  charged  to  tell  his  highness  that  the  court 
Has  pass'd  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 
As  the  due  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 
The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge ; 
In  the  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 
The  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 
His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

Doge.  Yes — 

They  are  wond'rous  dutiful,  and  ever  humUe 
Sentence  is  pass'd,  you  say  7 

Vin.  It  is,  your  highness : 

The  president  was  sealmg  it,  when  I 
Was  caird  m,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due 
Not  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 
But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  imited.         [ceived, 

Ber.  F.  Are  you  aware,  from  aught  you  have  per* 
Of  their  decision  7 

Vin.  No,  my  lord ;  you  know 

Tlie  secret  custom  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

Ber.  F.  True ;  but  there  still  is  something  given  to 

rss, 
wd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  at ; 
A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 
More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal 
The  Forty  are  but  men — ^most  worthy  men. 
And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — ^this  I  grant — 
And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 
The  guilty ;  but  with  ali  this,  in  their  aspects— 
At  least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number— 
A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 
Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

Vin.  My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moment. 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  passed  among  the  Judges,  even  in  seeming ; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno, 

Made  me 

Doge,  (abruptly.)  And  how  look'd  he  ?  deliver  that 
Vin.  Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resign'd 
To  the  decree,  whate'er  it  were ; — but  lo ! 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Secretary  of  the  Forty. 
Sec.  Tlie  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 
Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  pass'd  on  Michel  Steno,  bom 
Patrician,  and  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 


of  the  English  scribblers,  it  is  true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift, 
but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselves  did  not  know  how  to 
write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thought  them  worth 
making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of  the  kind 
sprung  up  lately,  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it 
wouldbe  such  bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very  sorr>*  to  believe  it." 

The  illustrious  Goethe  was  much  gratified  with  this  token 
of  Lord  Byron's  admiration.  He  aied  at  Weimar  early  in 
the  year  1832— a  year  which  swept  away  so  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  European  world— among  others,  Cu\  ier 
and  Scott.] 

1  [The  Avogadori,  three  in  number,  were  the  conduct«ir8 
of  criminal  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  state :  and  no  act 

of  the  councils  was  vaUd,  unless  sanoi  ooed  ty  the  f  r 

of  one  of  them.] 
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ConUinM,  together  with  its  penalty, 
Within  t)ie  rescript  which  I  now  present 

Doge.  Retire,  and  wait  without 

[Exeunt  Skcrktart  and  Vincenxo. 
Take  thoa  this  paper : 
The  misty  letten  vanish  from  my  eyes ; 
I  cannot  fix  them. 

Ber.  F.  Patience,  my  dear  uncle : 

Why  do  yon  tremble  thus? — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wished 

Doge.  Say  on. 

Ber.  F.  (reading.)  "  Decreed 

In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  ovm  confession. 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  Camiyal 
Of  harinff  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words **^ 

Doge.  Wouldst  thou  repeat  them  ? 

Wouldst  tkim  repeat  them — thoUf  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonor  of  our  house. 
Dishonored  in  its  chief— that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities? — To  the  sentence. 

Ber.  F.  Forgive  me,  my  good  lord ;  I  will  obey — 
(Read«)  **  That  Michel  Steno  be  detain*d  a  month 
In  close  arrest"* 

Doge.  Froceed. 

Ber.  F.  My  lord,  'tis  finished. 

Doge.  How,  say  you? — finished !    Do  I  dream?  — 
*ds  false— 
Give  me  the  ^^^ — (Snatches  the  paper  and  reads) 

— **  lis  decreed  in  councU 
That  Michel  Steno" Nephew,  thine  arm  ! 

Ber.  F.  Nay, 

Cheer  np,  be  calm ;  this  transport  is  uncalled  for — 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

Doge.  Stop,  Sir — Stir  not — 

Tispast 

Ber.  F.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  o£fence^ 
It  is  not  honorable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  80  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affivnt  to  you,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subjects ;  but  'tis  not 
Yet  without  rem^y :  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld. 
Will  now  tuEe  np  the  cause  they  once  declined. 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent 
Think  you  not  thus,  good  uncle  ?  why  do  you  stand 
So  fix*d  ?    You  heed  me  not ; — I  pray  you,  hear  me ! 

Doget  (dashing  down  the  dtteal  bonnei,  and  offering 
to  trample  upon  it,  exclaims,  as  he  is  mthheld 
by  his  nephew  ) 
Oh  !  that  the  Saracen  were  in  Saint  Mark's ! 
Thus  would  I  do  him  homage. 

Ber.  F.                                     For  the  sake 
Of  Heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

Doge.  Away ! 

Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port ! 


1  ["  Marino  Faliero,  dalla  bcUa  moglie— altri  la  gode,  ed 
egli  la  mantiene.**— Sanuto.] 

4  [It  is  not  in  the  plot  only,  that  we  think  we  can  trace  the 
injurious  effects  of  Lord  Byron's  continental  premdices  and 
his  choice  of  injudicious  models.  We  trace  them  in  the 
abruptness  of  his  verse,  which  has  all  the  harshness,  though 
not  all  the  rigor,  of  Alfieri,  and  which,  instead  of  that 
richness  and  varie^  of  cadence  which  distinffuishes  even 
the  most  careless  of  our  elder  dramatists,  is  often  only  dis- 
tinguishable from  prose  by  the  unrelenting  uniformity  Twith 
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Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace ! 

Ber.  F.  ^Tis  not  weU 

In  Venice'  Duke  to  say  so. 

Doge.  Venice'  Duke  I 

Who  now  is  Duke  in  Venice  ?  let  me  see  himi 
That  he  may  do  me  right 

Ber.  F.  If  you  forget 

Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 
The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge^  (interrupting  Aim.)  There  is  no  such  thing — 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse — a  worthless  by-word : 
The    most    despised,    wrong'd,    outraged,    helpless 

wretch. 
Who  begs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  one. 
May  win  it  iVom  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he,  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar — he's  a  slave — 
And  that  am  I,  and  &ou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour ;  the  meanest  artisan 
Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  us: — where  is  our  redress? 

jSer.  F.  The  law,  my  prince [done — 

Doge,  (interrupting  him,)    You  see  what  it  has 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 
I  soufffat  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  call  d  no  judges  but  those  named  hj  law — 
As  sovereign,  1  appeal'd  unto  my  subjects. 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign. 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honon  and  yeais,  these  scars,  these  hoary  hairs, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues, 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years, 
Were  weigh'd  i'  the  balance,  'gamst  the  foulest  stain, 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician — and  found  wanting! 
And  this  is  to  be  home ! 

Ber.  F.  I  say  not  that  ^- 

In  case  your  freeh  appeal  should  be  rejected. 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

Doge,  Appeal  agam !  art  thou  my  brother's  son? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  Doge?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  aheady  given  three  dukes  to  Venice  ? 
But  thou  saVst  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

Ber.  F.   My  princely  imcle!   yon  are  too  much 
moved: 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence,  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment :  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation. 
Or  any  provocation :  if  we  are  wrong'd, 
We  will  ask  justice ;  if  it  be  denied. 
We'll  take  it ;  but  may  do  all  this  m  calmness — 
Deep  Vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  SQence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honor  you,  its  chief. 


which  it  is  divided  into  decasyllabic  portions.  The  sentence 
of  the  €k>llege  of  Justice  was  likely,  indeed,  to  be  prosaic ; 
and  Shakspeare  and  our  other  elder  tragedians  would  have 
given  it  as  bond  fide  prose,  without  that  aifoctation  (for 
which,  however,  Lord  Byron  has  many  precedents  in  mod- 
em times)  which  condemns  letters,  proclamations,  the 
speeches  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  outcries  of  the  rabble  and 
the  soldiery,  to  strut  in  the  same  precise  measure  with  the 
lofty  musings  and  dignified  resentment  of  the  powerful  and 
the  wise :  —  but  Bertuccio  Faliero  might  as  well  have 
spoken  poetry.— Ubbbb.] 
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The  f^ardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instnictor — 
But  thou^  I  uuderstand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  yonr  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
0*erBweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

Doge.  I  tell  thee — must  I  tell  thee — what  thy  father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul — 
No  pride — no  passion — nc  deep  sense  of  honor? 

Ber,  F.   'Tis  the  first  time  that  honor  has  been 
doubted, 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  skeptic. 

Doge.  Yon  know  the  full  offence  of  this  bom  Tillain. 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel,* 
And  on  the  honor  of — Oh  God  ! — my  wife, 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  men's  honor, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comroenti, 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene  ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  hi  more  polish'd  gniae, 
Whispered  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
tVhich  made  me  look  like  them — a  courteoos  wittol, 
Patient — ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonor. 

Ber.  F.  But  still  it  was  a  lie — ^you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  did  all  men. 

Doge.  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

Said,  '^  CflBsar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected," 
And  put  her  from  him. 

Ber.  F.  True — ^but  in  those  days 

Doge.  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not  snfier, 
That  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear?    Old  Dandolo 
Refused  the  diadem  of  all  the  Ctesars, 
And  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 
Because  *tis  now  degraded 

Ber.  F.  *Tis  even  so. 

Doge.  It  is— H  is :— I  did  not  visit  on 
The  innocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slander'd 
Because  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father's  friend 
And  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
No  love  in  woman's  heart  but  Inst  of  youth 
And  beardless  faces  ; — I  did  not  for  this 
Visit  the  villain's  infamy  on  her. 
But  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head, 
The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 
Who  hath  a  wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 
Who  hath  a  name  whose  honor's  all  to  hbn, 
When  these  are  taintei  *:v  the  accnraing  breath 
Of  calmnny  and  scorn. 

Ber.  F.  And  what  redress 

Did  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment? 

Doge.    Death !    Was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the 
state — 
Insulted  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
A  mockery  to  the  men  who  shonld  obey  me? 
Was  I  not  injured  as  a  husband?  soom'd 
As  man?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince? 
Was  not  offence  like  nis  a  complication 
Of  msult  and  of  treason  ? — and  he  lives ! 
Had  he  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne 
Stamp'd  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasant's  stool. 
His  blood  had  gilt  the  threshold ;  for  the  carle 
Had  stabb'd  him  on  the  mstant 
Ber.  F.  Do  not  doubt  it, 


^  [**  Wbo  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  rhyme.**— M8.] 


He  shall  not  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

Doge.  Hold,  nephew :  this 

Would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday ;  at  present 
I  have  no  further  wrath  against  this  man. 

Ber.  F.  What  mean  you  ?  is  not  the  offence  re- 
doubled 
By  this  most  rank — I  will  not  say — acquittal ; 
For  it  is  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
Of  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  impunish'd  ? 

IWe.  It  is  redoubled^  but  not  now  by  him . 
The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

Ber.  F.  Obey  them  ! 

Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  ? 

Doge.  Why,  yes ;— boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  last: 
Whether  as  fellow-citizen  who  sues 
For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it. 
They  have  defrauded  me  tf  both  my  rights, 
(For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  citizen  ;) 
But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 
Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

Ber.  F.  Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  to  me 
The  mode  and  means :  if  you  had  calmly  heard  me, 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 
But  wish'd  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  passion. 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  ofil 

Doge.  No,  nephew,  he  must  live ; 

At  least,  just  now— a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour ;  in  th'  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim. 
Great  expiations  had  a  hecatomb. 

Ber.  F.  Your  wishes  are  my  law ;  and  yet  I  fam 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  imto  my  heart 
The  honor  of  our  bouse  must  ever  be. 

Doge.  Fear  not ;  you  shall  have  time  and  place  of 
proof; 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Ber.  F.  Why  that's  my  uncle ! 

The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself! 
I  wonder'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury  at  these  yeas, 

Although  the  cause 

Doge.  Ay,  thmk  upon  the  cause — 

Forgot  it  not : — ^When  you  lie  down  to  rest. 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams ;  and  when 
The  mom  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omen'd  ck>ud 
Upon  a  sununer-day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me ; — but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 
Leave  all  to  me  ;— we  shall  have  much  to  do, 
And  you  shall  have  a  part— But  now  retire, 
'TIS  fit  I  were  alone. 
Ber.  F.  {taking  up  and  placing  the  ducal  bomnet 
on  the  Uibie.)      Ere  I  depart, 
I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spum'd. 
Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
And  now  I  take  my  leave,  imphmng  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  kinsman. 
And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject 

[Exit  Bertuccio  Faubro. 
Doge,  (mluB.)     Adieu,    my    worthy    nephew.^ 
HoUow  bauble  !  [Taking  up  the  ducal  cap 
Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown. 
Without  mvestmg  the  insulted  brow 
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With  the  all-0waymg  roajesty  of  kings ; 

Thou  idle,  gilded,  aiid  degraded  toy, 

Let  me  resume  thee  ob  I  would  a  vizor.     [Put9  it  on. 

How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee  !  and  ray  temples 

Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight 

Could  I  not  tiun  thee  to  a  diadem  ? 

Cutiid  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 

Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 

Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 

A  pageant?  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 

Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them, 

Who  thus  repay  me ! — Can  I  not  requite  them  ? 

Oh  for  one  year !  Oh  !  but  for  even  a  day 

Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 

My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord, 

1  would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking  few 

In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians ; 

But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 

To  serve  this  hoary  head ; — but  it  shall  plan 

In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 

Herculean,  though  as  yet  *tis  but  a  chaos 

Of  darkly  brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  » 

In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 

Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things 

For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  jucQ;ment^— 

The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Vincbnzo. 

VtfL  There  is  one  without 

Craves  audience  of  yoor  highnes. 

Dof^e.  I'm  unwell — 

I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  bustneas  to  the  council 

Vm.  My  lord,  I  will  delirer  your  reply ; 
It  cannot  much  import — he's  a  plebeian, 
The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

Doge.  How !  aid  you  say  the  patron  of  a  gaUey  7 
That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state : 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[Exit  VufOKNxa 

Doge,  {eolue.)  This  patron  may  be  sounded ;  I  will 
try  him. 
I  know  the  people  to  be  discontented: 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's  advene  day, 
When  Genoa  conquered ;  they  have  further  cause, 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothmg — ^mere  machines. 
To  serve  the  nobles*  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  long  arrean  of  pay,  oft  promised, 
And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward :  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder:— but  the  priests — I  doubt  the  priest- 
hood 
Win  not  be  with  us ;— they  have  hated  me 
Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with  the  drone, 
I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso,* 
Quickening  his  holy  march  ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 
By  some  well-timed  concessions ;  but,  above 
All  things,  I  must  be  speedy :  at  my  hour 


I  An  historical  fact.  See  Marin  Sanuto's  Lives  of  the 
Doges.— {"  Sanuto  says  that  Heaven  took  away  his  senses 
for  this  buffet,  and  mduced  him  to  conspire :—' Per6  fti 
permesso  che  il  Faliero  perdette  V  intelleto,*  Stc.**^Byron 

•  [This  ofllcer  was  ohief  of  the  artisans  of  the  arsenal, 
and  commanded  the  Bucentaur,  for  the  safety  of  which. 


Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 

Could  1  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 

I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 

Next  moment  with  my  sires  ;  and,  wanting  this. 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where — how  soon,  I  care  not — 

The  whole  must  be  extinguished ; — ^better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make  me 

Let  me  consider— of  efficient  troops 

Tliere  are  three  thousand  posted  at 

£nler  Vincknzo  and  Israil  BcRTuccia 

Vin,  May  it  please 

Your  highness,  the  same  patron  wh.  n  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

Doge.  Leave  the  chamber, 

Vincenzo. —  [Exit  Vincknzo. 

Sir,  you  may  advance— what  would  you  T 

/.  Ber.  Redress. 

Doge.  Of  whom  7 

/.  Ber.  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Alas !  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
You  must  address  the  council. 

/.  Ber.  *Twere  in  vain ; 

For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There's  blood  upon  thy  face — how  came  it 
there? 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  Fve  shed  for 
Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand : 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live? 

/.  Ber.  Not  long- 

But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you. 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself; — if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do— 

Is  it  not  so7 

/.  Ber.        I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

I.  Ber.  HekcaU'dso; 

Nay,  more,  a  noUe  one— at  least,  in  Venice : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one. 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn — 
'Tis  said  the  worm  will 

Doge.  Say — his  name  and  lineage  T 

/.  Ber,  Barbaro. 

Doge.  What  was  the  cause?  or  the  pretext? 

/.  Ber.  I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,'  emplo/d 
At  present  in  repairing  certain  galleys 
But  roughly  used  by  Uie  Genoese  *'•  x  year. 
This  morning  comes  the  noble  "".arbaro 
Full  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 
To  execute  the  state's  decree :  I  dared 
To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand ; — 


even  if  an  accidental  storm  should  arise,  he  was  responsible 
with  his  life.  He  mounted  guard  at  the  ducal  palace  during 
an  interregnum,  and  bore  the  red  standard  before  the  new 
Doge  on  his  Inauguration  ;  for  which  8er"ice  his  perquisites 
were  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  two  silrei  oasins  from  which 
the  Doge  scattered  the  regulated  pittance  which  hs  was 
permitted  to  throw  among  the  people.— Amelot  de  la  Hww 
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Behold  my  blood !  the  first  time  it  e'er  flow'd 
Dishonori^ly. 

Doge.  Have  you  !ong  time  served? 

/.  Ber.  So  long  as  to  remember  Zara's  siege, 
And  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns 

there, 
Sometime  ray  genera],  now  the  Doge  Faliero. — 

Doge.  How  I  are  we  comrades  ? — ^the  state's  ducal 
robee 
Sit  newly  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  anenal  ere  I  came  fix>m  Rome ; 
So  that  I  recognised  you  not     Who  placed  you? 

/.  Ber.  The  late  Doge ;  keeping  still  my  old  com- 
mand 
As  patron  of  a  galley :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars, 
(So  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say :) 
I  little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  his  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff; 
At  ^''ast,  in  such  a  cause. 

Doge.  Are  you  much  hurt? 

/.  Ber,  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

Doge.  Speak  out;  fear  nothing:  being  stung  at 
heart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

/.  Ber.  That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will 
do. 

Doge.  Then  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

/.  Ber.  I  come  for  justice, 

Because  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
See  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.     Had  any, 
Save  Faliero,  fill'd  the  ducal  throne. 
This  blood  had  been  washed  out  in  other  blood. 

J^oge.  You  come  to  me  for  justice — unto  me  ! 
The  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  give  it ; 
I  cannot  even  obtain  it — 'twas  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago ! 

/.  Ber.  How  says  your  highness  ? 

Doge.  Steno  is  condemn'd 

To  a  month's  confinement 

/.  Ber.  What !  the  same  who  dared 

To  stain  the  ducal  throne  with  those  foul  words. 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

Doge.  Ay,  doubtless  they  have  echo'd  o'er  the 
arsenal. 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer^s  clink 
As  a  gMxl  jest  to  jolly  artisans ; 
Or  making  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 
In  tbs  vile  tune  of  every  galley-slave. 
Who,  as  he  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard  like  the  Doge. 

/  Ber.  Is't  possible?  a  month's  imprisonment ! 
No  more  for  Steno? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  the  offence, 

And  now  you  know  his  punishment ;  and  then 
You  t^k  redress  of  me  !     Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  paas'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
They'll  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt 

/.  Ber.  Ah !  dared  I  speak  my  feelings  I 

Doge.  Give  them  breath. 

Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

/.  Ber.  Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am? — 
But  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

Doge.  You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarcli's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags ; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 


es— of  a  happy  people, 
■d  of  Vem< 

Ay, 


But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 
/  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  king? 

^g«-  -„  _     _ 

/.  Ber.  Wouldst  thou  be  sovereign  lord  of  Venice  ? 

Doge. 
If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereiffnty, 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  daves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  Hydra, 
Tlie  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 

/.  Ber,  Yet,  thou  wast  bcun,  and  still  hast  lived, 
patrician. 

Doge.  In  evil  hour  was  I  so  bom ;  my  birth 
Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 
I  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 
Of  Venice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate ; 
TTieir  good  and  my  own  honor  were  my  guerdcc 
I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  and  con- 

quer'd ; 
Have  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies, 
As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  'vantage ; 
Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty. 
Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 
My  faUiem'  and  my  birthplace,  whose  dear  spires, 
Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 
It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 
Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men. 
Nor  sect,  nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat ! 
But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this? 
Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 
Hath  ripp'd  her  bc«om?    Had  the  bird  a  voice, 
She'd  tell  thee  'twas  for  all  her  little  ones.  ^ 

/.  Ber.  And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

Doge.  They  made  me  so ; 

I  sought  it  not,  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not, 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  m  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject. 
When  I  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

/.  Ber.  You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  wSi ; 
And  many  thousands  more  not  leas  oppress'd, 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — will  you  give  it? 

Doge.  You  speak  in  riddles. 

/.  Ber.  Which  shall  soon  be  read 

At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear. 

Doge.  Say  on. 

/.  Ber,  Not  thou, 

Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contemn'd  and  trampled  on ;  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  theur  wrongs : 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Are  discontented  for  their  long  arrears ; 
The  native  mariners,  and  civic  troops. 
Feel  with   their  friends;    for  who  is  he    amongst 

them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisten, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution. 
From  the  patricians?     And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  mamtain'd 
With  the  plebeian  Mood,  and  treasure  wiwig 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  Uiem  fm» 

ther: 
Ehren  now — but,  I  forget  that  speaking  thus, 
Perhaps  I  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death ! 
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Doge.  And  8u£feriiig  what  thou  hast  done — fear'st 
thon  death? 
Be  fiilent  then,  and  live  on,  to  he  beaten 
By  those  for  virhom  thou  hast  bled. 

/.  Ber.  No,  I  will  speak 

•   At  every  hazard ;  and  if  Venice'  Dogre 
J   Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  lose  far  more 
ThanL 

Doge,  From  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  it ! 

/.  aer.  Know  then,  that  there  are  met  and  sworn 
in  secret 
A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 
Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 
Grieved  over  Uint  of  Venice,  and  have  right 
To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes, 
And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes, 
Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 
They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 
For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  means. 
And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 

Doge,  For  what  then  do  they  pause  ? 

/.  Ber.  An  hour  to  strike. 

Dogey  {aside,)  Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour  !* 

/.  Ber,  I  now  have  placed 

My  life,  my  honor,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  iu  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause. 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Be  our  chief  now— our  sovereign  hereafter. 

Doge.  How  many  are  ye  ? 

/.  Ber,  I'll  not  answer  that 

Till  I  am  answer'd. 

Doge.  How,  air !  do  you  menace  f 

/.  Ber.  No ;  I  affirm.     I  have  betray'd  myself ; 
But  there*8  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 
Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 
Not  lesB  appalling  cells,  the  "  leaden  roofs," 
To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 
The  Pozzi*  and  the  Piombi  were  in  vain ; 
They  might  wring  blood  from  me,  but  treachery 

never. 
And  I  would  pass  the  fearful  "  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 
Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 
Between  the  murderers  and  Uie  murder'd,  washing 
The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 
Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't,  and  avenge  me. 

Do^     If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come 
here 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  younelf  due  right  ? 

/.  Ber.  Because  the  man, 

Who  claims  protection  from  authority. 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow, 
A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  had  made  me 
A  mark'd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition ; 
But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear'd. 


«  The  bells  of  San  Marco  were  never  rune  but  by  order  of 
the  Doge.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  ringing  this  alarm  was  to 
have  'ecn  an  annooncement  of  the  appearance  of  a  Genoese 
fleet  off  the  Lagune. 

« rTbe  state  dungeons,  called  Pozzi,  or  wells,  were  sunk 
m  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the  prisoner,  when 


And  less  distrusted.    But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

Doge.  What  was  that?  [moved 

/.  Ber.  Some  rumors  that  the  Doge  was  greatly 
By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 
Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 
Had  reach'd  me.     I  had  served  you,  honor'd  you, 
And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted. 
Being  of  an  order  of  such  ^Hrits,  as 
Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil :  'twas 
My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  you  to  redress. 
Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
My  peril  be  the  proof. 

Doge.  You  have  deeply  ventured ; 

But  all  must  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
Thus  far  I'll  answer  you — your  secret's  safe. 

/.  Ber.  And  is  this  all? 

Doge.  Unless  with  all  intrusted. 

What  would  you  have  me  answer? 

/.  Ber.  I  would  have  you 

Trust  him  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

Doge.  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names, 
and  numbera ; 
The  last  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
Matured  and  strengthen'd. 

/.  Ber.  We're  enough  already: 

You  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

Doge.  But  bring  me  to  the   knowledge  of  your 
chie&. 

/.  Ber.  That  shall  be  done  upon  your  formal  pledge 
To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

Doge.  When?  where? 

/.  Ber.  This  night  I'll  bring  to  your  apartment 

Two  of  the  principals ;  a  greater  number 
Were  hazardous. 

Doge.  Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 

What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you. 
And  leave  the  palace  ? 

/.  Ber.  You  must  come  alone. 

Doge.  With  but  my  nephew. 

/.  Ber.  Not  were  he  your  son. 

Do^f.  Wretch !   darest  thou  name  my  son?    He 
died  in  arms 
At  Sapienza  for  this  faithless  state. 
Oh !  that  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  adies! 
Or  that  he  were  alive  ere  I  be  ashes ! 
I  should  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

/.  Ber,  Not  one  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou 
doubtest. 
But  will  regard  thee  with  a  filia.  .'^ling. 
So  that  thou  keep'st  a  father's  faith  with  them. 

Doge.  The  die  is  cast     Where  is  the  place  of 
meeting? 

/.  Ber.  At  midnight  I  will  be  alone  and  mask*d 
Where'er  your  highness  pleases  to  direct  me. 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  conduct  you  where 
You  shall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
Upon  our  project 

Doge.  At  what  hour  arises 

The  moon? 

/.  Ber.  Late,  but  the   atmosphere  is  thick   and 
dusky; 


taken  out  to  die,  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to 
the  other  side,  and  being  then  led  back  into  the  other 
compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there  strangled. 
The  low  portal  through  which  the  criminal  was  taken 
into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up ;  but  the  passage  is  opsn, 
and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.— 

HOBHOUSB.] 
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Act  II* 


Tis  a  flirocco 

Doge  At  the  midnidrhl  hoar,  then) 

Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  siies ;'  the  aune, 
Twin>Qamed  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul ; 
A  oroudola,^  with  one  oar  only,  wtU 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by : 
Be  there. 

/.  Ber.     I  will  not  fail. 

D)ge,  And  now  retire 

/.  aer.  In  the  full  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 
In  vour  great  purpose.     Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  IsRAKL  Bertuccio. 

Doge,  (mIus.)  At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints 
John  and  Paul, 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fathere,  I  repair — 
To  what  7  to  hold  a  council  in  the  dark 
With  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pluck  me  <kywn  amongst  them?     Would  they 

could! 
For  I  should  rest  in  honor  with  the  honored. 
Alas !  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name, 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles ;  but  I  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growmg  calumnies  of  time. 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fiuls, 
But  try  the  Caaear,  or  the  Catiline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success.* 


ACT  IL 


SCENE    I. 


An  Apartment  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Anoiolina  {wife  of  the  Dogk)  and  Marianna. 

Ang.  What  was  the  Doge*s  answer  ? 

Mar.  That  he  w 

That  moment  sunmionM  to  a  conference ; 
But  'tis  by  this  time  ended.     I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
Ant    he  last  gondola  may  new  be  seen 
Gliding  into  the  throng  of  barks  which  stud 
The  glittering  waters. 

Ang.  Would  he  were  return*d ! 

He  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late ; 
And  Time  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit, 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame, 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourish'd  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 


>  [The  Doges  were  all  buried  in  St.  Mark's  before  Faliero. 

It  is  singular  that  when  his  predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo. 

died,  the  Ten  made  a  law  that  all  the  future  Doges  should 

be  buned  with  their  families  in  their  own  churches— one 

would  think,  by  a  kind  of  presentiment.    So  that  all  that  is 

i    sai'i  of  his  ancestral  Doges,  as  buried  at  St.  John's  and  Paul's, 

'   is  al^et  ?d  from  the  fact,  they  being  in  St.  Mark's.    Make  a 

not*  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  it.    As  I 

make  such  pretensions  to  accuracy,  I  should  not  like  to  be 

twitted  even  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.    Of  the  play 

they  may  say  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume 

and  dram,  pers.^they  having  been  real  existences.— Byron 

Letters,  Oct.  1890.] 

s  A  gr  ndola  is  not  like  a  conuron  boat,  but  is  as  easily 


Less  hardy  clay— Time  has  but  little  power 

On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.    Unlike 

To  other  spirits  of  his  order,  who, 

In  the  first  barst  of  passion,  pour  away 

Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 

An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoughts. 

His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 

Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 

Bean  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  ytaa, 

Not  their  decrepitude :  and  he  of  late 

Has  been  more  agitated  than  his  wont 

Would  he  were  come !  for  I  alone  have  power 

Upon  his  troubled  spirit 

Mar.  It  is  tme, 

His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affixint  of  Steno,  and  with  cause : 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doomed  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

Artg.  'Twas  a  gross  insult ;  but  I  heed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer's  falsehood  in  itself, 
But  for  the  efl^t,  the  deadly  deep  impression 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero's  soul. 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me :  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct 

Mar.  Assuredly 

The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you? 

Ang.  Suspect  tne  ! 

Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawl'd  his  lie. 
Grovelling    by  stealth    in    the   moon's    glimnieiinf 

light. 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act, 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown'd  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

Afar.  'Twere  fit 

He  should  be  punish'd  grievously. 

Ang.  He  is  80. 

Mar.  What!   is  the  sentence  paaB*d?  is  he  con- 
demn*d7 

Ang.  I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

Mar.  And  deem  you  this  enough  for  soch  fool 
scorn? 

Ang.  I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  each  as  Steno ; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  de'V)er  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

Mar.  Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander'd  virtoe. 

Ang.  Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  t      » 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men*s  words  7 
The  dying  Roman  said,  **  'twas  but  a  name  r'* 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  himoan  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it 


rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two,  (though,  of  course,  not  so 
swiftly,)  and  often  is  so  from  motives  of  privacy ;  and,  since 
the  decay  of  Venice,  of  economy.  . 

» ["  What  Giflbrd  sajrs  of  the  first  act  is  very  consolatory.  | 
English,  sterling  genutne  English,  is  a  desideratum  amongst 
vou,  and  I  am  slad  that  I  nave  got  so  much  left :  thotigt  \ 
Heaven  knows  how  I  retain  it :  I  hear  none  but  from  my 
valet,  and  he  is  Nottinghamshire ;  and  1  see  none  but  in  your 
new  publications,  and  theirs  is  no  language  at  alU  but  jargon. 
Gifibrd  says  that  it  is  good  English,  and  Foscolo  says  that 
the  characters  are  right  VeneUan — 

*  Here  are  in  all  tito  worthy  voices  gain'd.'  ** 

—Byron  Letters,  Sept  1830.] 
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Mar,  Tet  foil  many  a  dame, 

Stainleae  and  faithfid,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  vach  a  slander ;  and  leas  rigid  ladiee, 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  load 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

Ang.  This  bat  proves  it  is  the  name 

And  not  the  qoality  they  prize :  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  hold  their  honor, 
If  they  require  it  to  be  blazoned  forth  ; 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  it,  seek  its  seeming 
As  they  would  look  oat  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  Kve  in  others'  thoughts, 
And  would  seem  honest,  as  they  must  seem  fan>. 

Mar,   You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician 
dame. 

Ang.   And  yet  they  were  my  father's;  with  his 
name, 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left 

Mar.  You  want  none ; 

Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  Republic 

Ang.  I  should  have  sought  none  though  a  peasant's 
bride, 
But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  father,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 
The  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

Mar.  And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  your  heart? 

Ang.  He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow'd. 

Mar.  Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  yean, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers. 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  a  union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently,  happy. 

Ajtg.  The  worid  will  think  with  woridlings;  but 
my  heart 
Has  stQl  been  m  my  duties,  which  are  many, 
But  never  difficult 

Mar.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Ang.  I  love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 
Love,  and  I  loved  my  father,  who  first  taught  me 
To  single  out  what  we  should  love  in  others. 
And  to  sobdue  all  tendency  to  lend 
The  best  and  purest  feelings  of  our  nature 
To  baser  passions.    He  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  Faliero :  he  had  known  him  noble. 
Brave,  generous ;  rich  in  all  the  qualities 
Of  soldier,  citizen,  and  friend ;  in  all 
Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  father  said. 
His  faults  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 
Of  men  who  have  commanded ;  too  much  pride. 
And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  foster'd  by 
The  uses  of  patricians,  and  a  life 
Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war ;  and  also 
From  the  quick  sense  of  honor,  which  becomes 
A  duty  to  a  certain  sign,  a  vice 
When  overstrain'd,  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 
And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwardi, 


1  [This  scene  is.  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  whole  play. 
The  character  of  the  calm,  pure-spirited  AMiolina  is  devel- 
oped in  it  most  admirably  ;— the  great  diilerence  between 
her  temper  and  that  of  her  fiery  husband  is  vividly  portray- 
ed ;— but  not  less  vividlv  touched  is  that  strong  bond  of  their 
union  which  exists  in  tne  common  nobleness  of  their  deep- 
er natutes.  There  is  no  spark  of  jealousy  in  the  old  man's 
thou^hX— he  does  not  expect  the  fervors  of  youthful  pas- 
sion in  Ids  wife,  nor  does  he  find  them  ;  but  he  finds  what 
is  far  better,— the  fearless  confidence  of  one,  who,  being  to 
the  hes It's  core  innocent,  can  scarcely  be  a  believer  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  guilt  He  finds  every  charm 
which  gratitude,  respect,  anxious  and  deep-seated  afiection 


Yet  temper'd  by  redeemin|  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  warierit  of  republics 

Has  lavished  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embiu^sv, 

From  which  on  his  return  the  Dukedom  met  him. 

Mar.  But  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 
Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth. 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours?  or  since  have  you  ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 
Miffht  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter? 

Ang.  I  auswer'd  your  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Afar.        And  the  second? 

Ang.  Needs  no  answer. 

Mar.  I  pray  you  pardon,  if  I  have  ofii*ended. 

Ang.,  I  feel  no  wrath,  but  ooi^jo  surprise :  I  knew  not 
That  weddfHl  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
To  ponder  upon  what  they  now  might  choose. 
Or  aught  save  their  past  choice. 

Mar.  *Tis  their  past  choice 

That  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Now  choose  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it 

Ang.  It  may  be  so.   I  knew  not  of  puch  thoughts 

Mar.  Here  comes  the  Doge — shall  1  retire  ? 

Ang.  It  may 

Be  better  you  should  quit  me  ;  he  seem  4  wrapp'd 
In  thought. — ^How  pensively  he  takes  hii  way ! 

[Exit  Marianna. 

Enter  the  Doge  and  Pietru 

Dogef  (musing.)  There  is  a  certain  Phili(>  Calendaro 
Now  in  the  Arsenal,  who  holds  command 
Of  eighty  men,  and  has  great  influence 
Besides  on  all  the  spirits  of  his  comrades : 
This  mau,  I  hear,  is  bold  and  popular, 
Sudden  and  daring,  and  yet  secret ;  'twould 
Be  well  that  he  were  won :  I  needs  must  hope 
That  Israel  Bertuccio  has  secured  him, 
But  fain  would  be 

Pie.  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

For  breaking  in  upon  your  meditation  ; 
The  Senator  Bertuccio,  your  kinsman. 
Charged  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
To  fix  an  hour  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

Doge.  At  sunset — Stay  a  moment — let  me  see — 
Say  in  the  second  hour  of  night  [Exit  PutTaa 

Ang.  My  lord ! 

Doge.  My  dearest  child,  forgive  me — why  delay 
So  long  approaching  me  ? — I  saw  you  not 

Ang.  You  were  absorb'd  in  thought,  and  he  who  now 
Has  parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
To  bear  you  from  the  senate.  ' 

Doge.  From  the  senate?' 

Ang.  I  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 
And  theirs. 

Doge.        The  senate's  duty !  you  mistake ; 
*Tis  we  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 


can  give  to  the  confidential  language  of  a  lovely,  artrt  a 
modest,  and  a  pious  woman.  She  has  been  extremely 
troubled  by  her  observance  of  the  countenance  and  gestures 
of  the  Doge,  ever  smce  the  discovery  of  Stcno's  guill ;  and 
she  does  all  she  can  to  soothe  him  from  his  proud  irritation 
Strong  in  her  consciousness  of  purity,  she  has  brought  her- 
self to  regard  without  anger  the  Insult  offered  to  herself; 
and  the  yet  uncorrected  instinct  of  a  noble  heart  makes  her 
try  to  persuade  her  lord,  as  she  is  herself  persuaded,  that  Ste- 
no,  whatever  be  the  sentence  of  his  judges,  mutt  be  punish- 
ed—more even  than  they  would  wish  him  to  be— by  the  se- 
cret suggestions  of  his  own  guilty  conscience,— the  deep 
blushes  of  his  privacy— Lockhabt.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  n. 


Ang.  I  thought  the  Dnke  had  held  command  in 
Venice. 

Doge.  He  shall.— But  let  that  poflEk— We  will  be 
jocund. 
How  farcB  it  with  you?  have  you  been  abroad? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favors  the  ^ndolier's  light  skimming  oar ; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends? 
Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary  ? 
Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  within 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendor,  or  of  honest  pleasure, 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart, 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares? 
Speak  and  'tis  done. 

Ang.  You're  ever  kind  to  me— 

I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

Doge.  Calmer? 

Ang.  Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  broWi 
As  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

Doge.  Disclose  too  much  ! — of  what? 

What  is  there  to  disclose  ? 

Ang.  •      A  heart  so  ill 

At  ease. 

Doge.  *Ti8  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  all  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth  ; 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without. 
And  malecontents  within — His  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont 

Ang.  Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 
Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  yon  thus. 
Forgive  me ;  there  is  something  at  your  heart 
More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 
Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  youn 
Have  rendered  light,  nay,  a  necessity. 
To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.    'Tis  not 
In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  Siva  to  shake  you ; 
You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk, 
And  climbM  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power 
And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 
Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 
Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  dizzy. 
Were  Genoa's  gallejrs  riding  in  the  port,      « 
Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 
You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall,    ' 
As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter*d  brow — 
Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind ; 
Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism. 

Doge.  Pride  !  Angiolina?    Alas!  none  is  left  me. 

Ang.  Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
I  Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
^  The  vile  are  only  vain  ;  the  great  are  proud. 

Doge.  I  had  the  pride  of  honor,  of  your  honor, 
Deep  at  my  heart But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

Ang.  Ah  no ! — As  I  have  ever  shared  your  kindness 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress :  were  it  of  public  import, 


1  [This  scene  between  the  Doge  and  Angiolina,  though 
intolerablv  long,  has  more  force  and  beauty  than  any  thing 
that  Roes  before  it.  She  endeavors  to  soothe  the  funous 
mood  of  her  agod  partner ;  while  he  insists  that  n(^hing  but 
the  libeller's  oeath  could  make  fitting  expiation  for  his  of- 
fence.   This  speech  of  the  Doge  is  an  elaoorate,  and,  after 


You  know  I  never  eongfat,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you ;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it    Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix'd  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed. 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  what  you  were. 

Doge.  To  what  I  was ! — Have  you  heard  Steno's 
sentence? 

Ang.  No. 

Doge.  A  month's  arrest 

Ang.  Is  it  not  enou^  7 

Doge.  Enough ! — ^yes,  for  a  drunken  gaUey-davo, 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  \u8  master ; 
But  not  for  a  deUberate,  false,  cool  villain, 
Who  stains  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honor, 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

Ang.  There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a  patrician  gnilty  of  a  falsehoMl : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honor. 

Doge.  Such  men  have  no  honor, 

They  have  but  theu'  vile  Uves — and  these  are  nraied. 

Ang.  You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  onenceT 

Doge.  Not  Tuno  .* — being  still  aUve,  I'd  have  him  live 
Long  as  he  can ;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death  ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damu'd  his  hundred  judges. 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

Ang.  Oh !  had  this  false  and  flippant  Ubeller 
Shed  his  young  Uood  for  his  absurd  lampoon. 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Doge.  Does  not  the  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for 
blood? 
And  he  who  taints  kills  mere  than  he  who  sheds  it 
Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows. 
That  make  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man? 
Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honor? 
And,  less  than  honor,  for  a  little  gold? 
Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 
Is 't  nothmg  to  have  fill'd  these  veins  with  poison 
For  their  once  healthful  current?  is  it  nothing 
To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine — the  noblest 

names? 
Is 't  nothmg  to  have  brought  into  contempt 
A  prince  before  his  people  ?  to  have  fail'd 
In  the  respect  accoided  by  mankind 
To  youth  in  wonum,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 
To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity  [him.' 

In  ours? — But  let  them  look  to  it  who  have  saved 

Ang.  Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

Doge.  Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?    Is  Satan 
saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ?" 

Ang.  Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 

Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

Doge.  Amen !  May  Heaven  forgive  them ! 

Ang.  And  will  you  ? 

Doge.  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven ! 

Ang.  And  not  till  then  ? 

Doge.  What  matters  my  forgiveness  7  an  old  man's, 
Worn  out,  scom'd,  spum'd,  abused ;  what  matters 

then 
My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment,  both 


all,  ineflfectual  attempt,  by  rhetorical  exaggerations,  to  give 
some  color  to  the  insane  and  unmeasured  resentment  on 
which  the  piece  hinges.— Jbffrst.i 


-MS.] 


Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own?    Is  there  not  Hell  ?" 
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Being  weak  and  worthlesB?  I  have  lived  too  loog. — 
But  let  OS  change  the  argument — My  child ! 
My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 
The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem*d 
l^y  father,  wedding  thee  unto  his  friend, 
That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame  ! — Alas ! 
I   Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultlesB.     Hadsl 
thou 
But  had  a  difierent  husband,  any  husband 
In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand, 
This  blasphemy,  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure. 
To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

Ang.  I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me, 
And  trust,  and  honor  me ;  and  all  men  know 
That  you  are  just,  and  I  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command  7 

Doge.  *Tis  well. 

And  may  be  better ;  but  whatever  betide, 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

Ang.  Why  q>eak  you  thus? 

Doge.  It  is  no  matter  why ; 

But  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think. 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

Ang.  Why  should  you  doubt  it?  has  it  ever  fail'd? 

Doge.  Come  hither,  child;  I  would  a  word  with 
you. 
Your  father  was  my  friend ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when,  oppressed 
Witii  his  last  malady,  he  will*d  our  union, 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  friendship ; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honorable  safety  from  the  perils. 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  lonely  and  undower'd  maid.     I  did  not 
Tliink  with  him,  but  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

Ang  I  have  not  forgotten 

The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak, 
If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 
Which  would  have  made  me  happier ;  nor  yonr  aSar 
To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 
Of  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 
My  f{Uher's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

Doge.  Thus, 

'Twas  not  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice. 
Nor  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite. 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty. 
And  a  young  bride :  for  in  my  fieriest  youth 
I  swa/d  such  passions ;  nor  was  this  my  age 
Infected  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
Which  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  men, 
Making  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
The  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vanished  joys ; 
Or  buy  in  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim. 
Too  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that's  honest. 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
Our  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 
Freedom  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 
Your  father's  choice. 

Ang.  I  did  BO ;  I  would  do  so 

In  face  of  earth  and  heaven ;  for  I  have  never 
Repented  for  my  sake ;  sometimes  for  yours. 
In  pondering  o*er  your  late  disquietudes. 

Doge.  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you. 
hanhly; 
I  knew  my  days  could  not  disturb  yon  long ; 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend. 
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His  worthy  daughter,  fk«e  to  choose  again, 

Wealthier  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 

Of  wc  nanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 

By  pacing  these  probationary  years ; 

Inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches. 

Secured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 

An  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 

That  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  mi^t 

Have  urged  against  her  right ;  my  best  friend's  chila 

Would  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  yean. 

And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's  wishes, 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faith  to  him  with  whom  I  was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams ;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge.  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  know  you  true  * 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lastmg,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindni^s  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'«r  such  little  failic^ 
As  youth  is  apt  m,  so  as  not  to  check 
Rashly,  but  wm  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 

choice ; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 
A  trust  in  you — a  patriarchal  love. 
And  not  a  doting  homage— friendship,  faith — 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

Ang.  And  have  ever  had. 

Doge.  I  think  so.    For  the  difl^ence  in  our  yean 
You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose ;  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  nature, 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  m  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught 

you — 
To  your  belief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 
To  vour  #wn  faith  and  honor,  for  my  own. 

Ang.  You  have  done  welL — ^I  thank  you  for  that 
trust. 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honor  you  the  more  for. 

Doge.  Where  is  honor. 

Innate  and  precept-strengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial :  where  it  is  not — ^where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  woridly  pleasure  rankle  m  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
'Twere  hppeleas  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood. 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble -chisell'd  beauty,  or 
The  demi-deity,  Alcides,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 
It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  faU'n  woman  must  forever  fall ; 
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For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Dnnks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect* 

Aug   And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me  ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
""o  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno? 

Doge,                               You  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should ^but  let  that  pass. 

Ang    What  is*t  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even 
now? 

Doge.  The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

Atig.  Alas !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it? 

Doge,  I  have  thought  on't  till but  let  me  lead 

you  back 
To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  things  bein^  noted, 
I  wedded  you ;  the  world  then  &d  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise : 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine  ;  and,  bom  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear'd 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Aug.  To  what  does  this  conduct  ? 

Doge,  To  thus  much — that 

A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 
A  villain,  whom  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chaml^rs ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honor,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  aflTrout  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  m  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

Ang.  But  he  has  been  condemn'd  into  captivity. 

Doge,  For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  bis  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.     But  I've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

Ang.  With  me,  my  lord? 

Doge.  Yes,  Angiolina.     Do  not  marvel :  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upou  me  till  1  feel 
My  life  can  not  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
Regard  the  imunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll  (fiiving  her  a  paper) Fear  not ;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honor'd  still  by  me :  but  may  your  days 

Be  many  yet and  happier  than  the  present ! 

This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

Doge,  I  will  be  what  I  should  bo,  or  be  nothing ! 
But  never  more — oh  I  never,  never  more, 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
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The  bliehted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 

Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset !     Never  more 

Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 

Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life, 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches, 

Shall  sootue  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest 

I  had  but  little  more  to  task,  or  hope, 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 

And  the  soul's  labor  through  which  I  had  toil'd 

To  make  my  country  honor'd.     As  her  servant — 

Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have  gone 

Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  st-rene 

And  pure  as  theirs ;  but  this  has  been  denied  me. — 

Would  I  had  died  at  Zara ! 

Ang,  There  you  saved 

The  state ;  then  live  to  save  her  still.    A  day, 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  tliem,  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 

Doge,  But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age , 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  onc«,    - 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favor'd  citizen 
May  win  m  many  states  and  years.    But  why 
Thus  speak  I  ?     Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it  ? — Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiolina !  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
There's  much  for  me  to  do— and  the  hour  hastens. 

Ang.  Remember  what  you  were. 

Doge.  It  were  in  vain ! 

Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  Sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

Ang.   At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  let  me  im- 
plore 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid, 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumben 

thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

Doge.  I  cannot— 

I  must  not,  if  I  could ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful ;  yet  a  few — 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well — ^but  where? — ^no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Ang.  Let  me  be 

An  instant — ^yet  an  instant  your  companion ! 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

Doge.  Come  then, 

My  gentle  child — forgive  me ;  thou  wert  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow. 
When  I  am  gone — it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within — above — around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  was 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing 
Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  remember  ;•*- 
Let  us  begone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressing. 
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SCENE   II. 
A  retired  Spot  near  the  ArsenaL 

Israel  Bbrtuccio  and  Philip  Calendaro. 

Cal.  How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint? 

/.  Ber.  Why,  well. 

Cal,  Is't  possible !  will  he  be  ponishM  ? 

/.  Ber.  Yea 

CaL  With  what?  a  mulct  or  an  arrest? 

/.  Bet.  With  death  !— 

Cat  Now  you  rave,  or  must  intend  revenge, 
Such  as  I  counseird  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

/.  Ber.    Yes;    and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate, 
forego 
The  great  recess  we  meditate  for  Venice, 
And  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile ; 
Leaving  one  scorpion  crush'd,  and  thousands  stinging 
My  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen ! 
No,  Calendaro ;  these  same  drops  of  blood. 
Shed  shamefully,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

For  their  requital But  not  only  his ; 

We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone ; 
Such  are  for  selfish  passions  and  ra^  men, 
But  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

Cal.  You  have  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast 
Had  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  Insult, 
I  must  have  slain  him,  or  ezpuwd  myself 
In  the  vain  effi>rt  to  repress  my  wrath. 

/.  Ber.  Thank  Heaven,  you  were  not — all  had  else 
been  marr'd : 
As  'tis,  our  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

CaL  You  saw 

The  Doge— what  answer  gave  he  ? 

/.  Ber,  That  there  was 

No  punishment  for  such  as  Barbara 

CaL  I  told  you  so  before,  and  that  'twas  idle 
To  think  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

/.  Ber.  At  least. 

It  lull'd  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 
Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
Had  kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  meditating 
A  silent,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

CaL  But  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council? 
The  Doge  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
Obtain  right  for  himself.    Why  speak  to  him  7 

I.  Ber.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter. 

CaL  Why  not  now  ? 

/.  Ber.   Be  patient  but  till  midnight     Get  yonr 
musters. 
And  bid  uur  friends  prepare  their  companies: — 
Set  all  in  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
Perhaps  in  a  few  hours ;  we  have  long  waited 
For  a  fit  time — ^that  hour  is  on  the  did. 
It  may  be,  of  to-morrow's  sun :  delay 
Beyond  may  breed  us  double  danger.    See 
That  all  be  punctual  at  our  p^ane  of  meeting, 
And  arm'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Who  will  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
The  signal 

CaL      Tliese  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  vems ;  I  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
CrawlM  on,  and  added  but  another  Imk 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves, 
Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants'  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom ! 
Fm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 
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/.  Ber.  We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death !  the  grave 
Is  chainless.     Have  you  all  the  musters  ready  ? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty? 

CaL        All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  nimiber. 

/.  Ber.   No  matter ;  we  can  do  without    Whose 
are  they  ? 

CiU,  Bertram's  and  old  Soranxo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  in  the  cause  than  we  are. 

/.  BcT.  Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  aU  those 
Who  are  not  restless,  cold  ;  but  there  exists 
Oft  in  concentred  spirits  not  less  daring 
Than  in  more  loud  avengers.    Do  not  doubt  them. 

CaL  I  do  not  doubt  the  elder ;  but  in  Bertram 
There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 
To  enterprise  like  ours :  I've  seen  that  man 
Weep  like  an  infant  o'er  the  misery 
Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater ; 
And  in  a  recent  quarrel  I  beheld  him 
Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

/.  Ber.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 
I  have  known  Bertram  long ;  there  doth  not  breathe 
A  soul  more  full  of  honor. 

CaL  It  may  be  so : 

I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness ; 
Yet  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife. 
To  work  upon  his  milkiness  of  spirit. 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us : 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

/.  Ber.  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths ; 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one — 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose^ — 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country — 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful. 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven. 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

CaL  But  if  we  fail 

/.  Ber.  They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause:  the  block  may  soak  their  gore ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  worid  at  last  to  freedom :  What  were  we 
If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?     He  died  in  giving 
Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson — 
A  name  which  is  a  virtne,  and  a  soul 
Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time. 
When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 
Turns  servile :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 
"  The  last  of  Romans!"     Let  us  be  the  first 
Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

Cal.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 
Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 
On  banks  redeem'd  from  the  rude  ocean's  ooxe. 
To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 
Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 
A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silkworms  masters  \ 
The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 
As  sceptre  :  these  unmanly  creeping  things 
Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 
As  with  a  spelt 
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/.  Ber.  It  shall  be  broken 

',  You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readineai ; 
To-day  I  have  not  bran  the  usual  round, 
'   And  why  thou  knowcst ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  caro :  these  orden 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  color  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtained  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet — ^Are  all  supplied  with  arms? 

Col.  All  who  were  deem*d  trustworthy :  there  are 
some 
Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 
Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them ; 
When  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause. 
But  needs  must  on  with   those  who  will  surround 
them. 

/.  Ber.  You  have  said  welL    Have  you  remark'd 
all  such  7 

Col,  IVe  noted  most ;  and  caused  the  other  chieft 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  are  enough 
To  make  the  enteriMrise  secure,  if  'tis 
Commenced  to-morrow ;  but,  till  'tis  begun, 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

/.  Ber.  Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wonted  hour. 
Except  Soranzo,  Nicoletto  Blonde, 
And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready 
Expectant  of  the  signal  we  will  fix  on. 

Cal.  We  will  not  faU. 

/.  Ber.  Let  all  the  rest  be  there ; 

I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 

Cal.  A  stranger!  doth  he  know  the  secret? 

/.  Ber  Yes. 

CaL  And  have  yon  dared  to  peril  your  firiends' 
lives 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not  ? 

/.  Ber  I  have  risk'd  no  man's  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain :  he  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid ;  and  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power ;  he  comes  alone  with  me. 
And  cannot  'scape  us  ;  but  he  will  not  swerve. 

Cal.  I  cannot  judge  of  this  until  I  know  him: 
Is  he  one  of  our  order  ? 

/.  Ber.  Ay,  in  spuit. 

Although  a  child  of  greatness ;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one- 
One  who  ha*   done   great   deeds,  and  seen   great 

changes ; 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny ; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty  ;  quick,  yet  wary : 
Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions. 
That  if  once  stirr'd  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  aU  things  for  revenge ; 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal. 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppressed, 
And  shares  their  sufiTerings.    Take  him  all  in  all, 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  us. 

CaL   And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take 
with  us? 

/.  Ber.  It  may  be,  that  of  chie£ 


CaL  What!  and  resign 

Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

/.  Ber.  Even  so. 

My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.     Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  me  out 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear:  if  I  have  found  such 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  thmk  you 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness. 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority. 
Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoughts. 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities?     No,  Calendaro, 
Know  your  friend  better ;  but  you  all  shall  judges — 
Away !  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix'd  hour. 
Be  vi&rilant^  and  all  will  yet  go  well^ 

CaL  Worthy  Bertuccio,  I  have  known  you  6'  ei 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  I  seek  no  other  chief ; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  with  vou,  as  I  have  ever  been. 
In  all  our  undertakings.    Now  farewell. 
Until  the  hour  of  mi£iight  sees  us  meet    [Exeunt 


ACT  III. 


SCENE     I. 


SeefUf  the  Space  between  the  Canal  and  the  Church 
of  San  Chovanni  e  San  Paolo.  An  equeetrian 
Statue  before  it* — A  Gondola  lies  in  the  Canal  at 
wme  distance. 

Enter  the  Doob  alone,  disguised. 

Doge,  (solus.)    I  am  before  the  hour,  the  hour 

whose  voice. 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering. 
And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  comer-stone. 
Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
Of  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
Of  that  which  will  befall  mem.    Yes,  proud  city ! 
Thou  must  be   cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which 

makes  thee 
A  lazar-house  of  tyranny :  the  task 
Is  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not ; 
And  therefore  was  I  punish'd,  seeing  this 
Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on. 
Until  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 
And  I  am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
The  plaffue-spots  in  the  healing  wave.    Tall  fane  ! 
Where  ueep  my  fathers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 
The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead, 
Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood, 
Moulder'd  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  hold 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes. 
When  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth — 
Fane  of  the  tutelar  saints  who  guard  our  house  ! 
Vault  where  two  Doges  rest — my  sires !  who  died 
The  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 
With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 
And  sages,  whose  great  labors,  wounds,  and  state 
I  have  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 
Till  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  wim  the  dead, 
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And  pour  them  firom  thy  portals  to  gaze  on  me ! 

I  call  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witneai 

What  it  hath  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 

Their  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon -roll  of  glories, 

Their  mighty  name  dishonored  all  in  me, 

Not  by  roe,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 

We  fought  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords : — ' 

And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 

Who  perish'd  in  the  field,  where  I  since  conquered, 

BattlinfT  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 

Of  thine  and  Venice*  foes,  there  offered,  up 

By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ?■ 

Spirits !  smile  down  upon  me  ;  for  my  cause 

Is  yours,  in  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours, — 

Your  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 

And  m  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race  I 

Let  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 

Free  and  immortal,  and  onr  house's  name 

Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter  !• 

Enter  Ibeabl  Bbetuccio. 

/.  Ber,  Who  goes  there  7 

Dore.  A  friend  to  Venice. 

/.  Ber.  'Tis  he. 

Welcome,  ujy  lord, — ^yon  are  before  the  time. 

Doge.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

/.  Ber.  Have  wiUi  you. — I  am  proud  and  pleased  to 
see 
Such  confident  alacrity.    Your  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispelPd  ? 

Doge.  Not  so— but  I  have  set  my  little  lefl 
Of  life  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  thrown 
When  I  first  listen'd  to  your  treason — Start  not ! 
That  is  the  word ;  I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names. 
Though  I  bo  wrought  on  to  commit  them.    When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereini,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragged  to  prison,  i  became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice :  now  you  may, 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

/.  Ber.  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitora. 

Doge.  We.'^We!- 
the  right 
To  talk  of  us.— But  to  the  point— If  this 
Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  rendered  free 
And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  graves. 
Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs. 
And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  hands 
Strew  flowers  o'er  her  deliverers'  ashes,  then 
The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed, 
And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 
The  annals  of  hereafter ;  but  if  not, 
If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  means 


matter — ^you  have  eam'd 


I  f"  Wefoughttomakeour  i  *<1"'^''  °S^  ^^  ^^^  '■ 
I    "^ '""«"*'«"'•*"""*  J  peers,  and  not  our  masters  :»• 
—MS.] 

« f"  By  thy  descendant,  merit  such  j  JSJ^JSu^MS.) 

'  [The  Doge,  true  to  his  appointment,  is  waiting  for  his 
conductor  before  the  churcn  of  San  Paolo  e  Giovanm. 
There  is  great  loftiness,  both  of  feeling  and  diction,  in  this 
passage.---J  iFPB  ST.] 

4  [There  is  a  great  deal  of  natural  struggle  in  the  breast  of 
the  high-bom  and  hanghtv  Doge,  between  the  resentment 
with  which  he  bums  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  considers  the  meanness  of  the  associates  with 
whom  he  has  leagued  himself  on  the  other  The  conspiring 
Doce  is  not,  we  tmnk,  meant  to  be  ambitious  for  himself,  but 
be  u  sternly,  proudly,  a  Venetian  noble ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  tear  from  his  bosom  the  scora  for  every  thing 


And  secret  plot,  aHhougfa  to  a  good  end, 
Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou 
No  lees  than  he  who  was  thy  sovereign 
Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebeL 

/.  Ber.  *Tis  not  the  moment  to  consider  thus, 
Else  I  could  answer. — Let  us  to  the  meeting, 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  lingering  here. 

Doge.    We  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

/.  Ber.  We  •beerved 

Let  me  discover — and  this  steel 

Doge.  Put  up ; 

Here  are  no  human  witnesses :  look  there^ 
Whatseeyoo? 

/.  Ber.  Only  a  tall  warrior's  statue 

Bestriding  k  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

Doge.  rhat  warrior  was  the  sire 

Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city : — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  us,  or  no? 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  these  are  mere  fantasies:  there 
are 
No  eyes  in  marble. 

Doge.  But  there  are  in  Death 

I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
'Tis  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Deem'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  then'  last  descendant  chief. 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  graves 
With  stung  plebeians?^ 

/.  Ber.  It  had  been  as  well 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before, — ere  you  embark'd 
In  our  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent  7 

Doge.  No — but  I  feeU  and  shall  do  to  the  last 
I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once. 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be,* 
And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause : 
Yet  doubt  me  not ;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus. 
Which  is  your  best  security.     There's  not 
A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong'd  as  I,  so  fall'n,  so  loudly  call'd 
To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 
By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such. 
That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 
Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

/.  Ber.  Let  us  away — hark — the  hour  strikes. 

Doge.  On — On— 

It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice — On ! 

/.  Ber.  Say  rather,  'tis  her  freedom's  rising  peal 

Of  triumph This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exeunt 


plebeian  which  has  been  implanted  there  by  birth,  education, 
and  a  long  life  of  princely  command.  There  are  other 
thoughts,  too,  and  of  a  gentler  kind,  which  cross  from  time 
to  time  his  perturbed  spirit.  He  remembers— he  cannot 
entirely  forget— the  days  and  nishts  of  old  companionship, 
by  which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  those  whose  sentence  lie 
has  consented  to  seal.  He  has  himself  been  declaiming 
against  the  folly  of  mercy,  and  arguing  valiantly  the  necessity 
of  total  extirpation,— and  that,  too,  in  the  teeth  even  of  some 
of  the  plebeian  conspirators  themselves :  yet  the  Poet,  with 
profound  insight  into  the  human  heart,  makes  him  shudder 
when  his  own  impetuosity  has  brought  himself,  and  all  who 
hear  him,  to  the  brink.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  bloody 
resolution,  no,  not  even  after  he  himself  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  of  its  formation.— Lockhabt.] 

B  r«4  M«»  A'mAw*A\^  ♦«  J  the  thing  I  now  must  be, 
•  ["  Nor  dwindle  to   ,  cat^vSoU  without  shuSderinir."- 
MS.] 
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Act  hi. 


SCENE  II. 

The  House  where  the  Conspiraton  meet, 

Daoolino,  Doro,  BertraIi,  Fbdcle  Trbtisano,  Cal- 
ENDARO,  Antonio  dblle  Bends,  &c  &c. 

CaL  (entering.)  Are  all  here  7 

Dag,  All  with  yoo ;  except  the  three 

On  duty,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  18  expected  momently. 

CaL  Where's  Bertram? 

Ber.  Here! 

CaL  Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 

Th«»  number  wanting  m  your  company  ? 

Ber.  I  had  mark'd  out  some :  but  I  have  not  dared 
To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

CaL  There  is  no  need 

Of  trusting  to  their  faith :  who,  save  ourselves 
And  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
Fully  of  our  mtent?  They  think  themselves 
Eugaged  in  secret  to  the  Signory,* 
To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 
Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses ; 
But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  well*flesh*d 
In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 
They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 
Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 
The  example  of  their  chiefs,  and  I  for  one 
Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 
And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish'd. 

Ber,  How  say  you  ?  all ! 

CaL  Whom  wouldst  thou  n>are  7 

Ber,  I  epare  ? 

I  have  no  power  to  spare.     I  only  question'd. 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  m^  them  out  for  pity. 

VaL  Yes,  such  pity 

As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  pieces. 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  the  sun 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.    Why,  I  should  think  as  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swolu  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these ;  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain ;  one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Revel,  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  concert^— 
So  let  them  die  as  one  ! 

Dag,  Should  one  survive, 

He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole  ;  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  but 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out ;  and  if  there  were 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
'Twould  fasten  in  the  soil,  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm ! 

CaL  Look  to  it  well, 

Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

Ber,  Who 

Distrusts  me  7 

CaL  Not  I ;  for  if  I  did  so, 

Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  trust : 
It  is  thy  soilness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 


>  An  historical  faex.    See  Appiitdix  ;  Marino  Faliero, 
Note  A. 


Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

Ber,  You  should  know 

Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am  ;  a  man 
Roused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppressioa ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  fbond  me  ;  and  if  brave  or  no. 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  roe 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doubts, 
m  clear  them  on  your  person ! 

CaL  You  are  welcome, 

When  once  our  enterprise  is  o*er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawl. 

Ber.  I  am  no  brawler ;  but  can  bear  myself 
As  far  among  the  foe  as  any  he 
Who  hears  me ;  else  why  have  I  been  selected 
To  be  of  your  chief  comrades?  but  no  less 
I  own  my  natural  weakness ;  I  have  not 
Yet  leam*d  to  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 
Without  some  sense  of  shuddering ;  and  the  sight 
Of  blood  which  spouts  through  hoary  scalps  is  not 
To  mo  a  thing  of  triumph,  nor  the  death 
Of  men  surpmed  a  glory.     Well — too  well 
I  know  that  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
Whose  acts  have  raised  up  such  avengers ;  bat 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
From  out  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sakes 
And  for  our  honor,  to  take  off  some  stain 
Of  massacre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
I  had  been  glad ;  and  see  no  cause  in  thte 
For  sneer,  nor  for  suspicion ! 

Dag.  Cahn  thee,  Bertram; 

For  we  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart 
It  is  the  cause,  and  not  our  will,  which  asks 
Such  actions  from  our  hands :  well  wash  away 
All  stams  in  Freedom*s  fountain ! 


Enter  Israel  Bertuocio,  and  the  Dogb,  disguited 

Dag  Welcome,  Israel 

Conap.  Most  welcome. — Brave  Bertuccio,  thou  art 
late— 
Who  is  this  stranger? 

CaL  It  is  time  to  name  him. 

Our  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
In  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
That  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause, 
Approved  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all. 
Such  is  our  trust  in  all  thine  actions.    Mow 
Let  him  unfold  himself. 

/.  Ber,  Stranger,  step  forth ! 

[The  DooE  digeovere  htmaelf. 

Conep.  To    arms! — we    are   betrayed— it    is    the 
Doffe! 
Down  with  them  both !  our  traitorous  captain,  and 
The  tyrant  he  hath  sold  us  to ! 

CaL  {drawing  hie  sword.)       Hold !  Hold ! 
Who  moves  a  step  against  them  dies.     Hold !  hear 
Bertuccio — What !  are  you  appalPd  to  see 
A  lone,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
Amongst    you? — Israel,   qieak!    what    means   this 
mystery? 

/.  Ber.  Let  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  own 
bosoms, 
Ungrateful  suicides !  for  on  our  lives 
Depend  their  own,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 

boge.  Strike ! — If  I  dreaded  death,  a  death  more 
fearful 
Than  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 
I  should  not  now  be  here : — Oh !  noble  Courage ! 
The  eldest  bom  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 
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Against  this  solitary  hoary  head ! 

See  the  bold  chiefis,  who  would  reform  a  state 

And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 

At  sight  of  one  patrician ! — Butcher  me, 

You  can ;  I  care  not — Israel,  are  these  men 

The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them  I 

CaL  Faith !  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Wai.  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuccio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheath  them,  and  hear  him. 

/.  Ber.  I  disdain  to  speak. 

They  might  and  must  have   known   a  heart  like 

mine 
Incapable  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
They  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  mean^ 
To  further  their  design  was  ne*er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  council  had  been  led 
To  take  bis  choice — as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

Doge,  And  which  am  I  to  be  ?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  we   would   have   perish'd  here 
together, 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded ;  but,  behola, 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse, 
And  droop  their  heads ;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I  described  them — Speak  to  them. 

CaL  Ay,  speak ; 

We  are  all  listening  in  wonder. 

/.  Ber.  {addreanng  the  Conspiratora.)  You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then, 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

Doge.  You  see  me  here, 

As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd, 
Defenceless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  ducal  state. 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles, 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know; 
Why  I  am  here,  he  who  hath  been  most  wrong'd. 
He  who  among  you  hath  been  most  insulted. 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
If  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me, 
Asking  of  his  own  heart,  what  brought  him  here  7 
You  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it. 
And  judge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  bcool 
But  ^>are  me  the  recital — it  is  here, 
Here  at  my  heart  the  outrage — but  my  words, 
Alr«^dy  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
And  urge  them  on  to  dee<u,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons ;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  q>rung  from  public  vices. 
In  this — I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
But  all  Uie  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state* 
Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valor. 
The  lords  of  Lacediemon  were  true  soldiers, 
Bat  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved ; 
Although  dress'd  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 
The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  daves  to  form 
A  pastime  for  their  children.    You  are  met 


fM  Rnt  ftii  th«  i  *his  of  the  old  Spartan  state. 

I  iiatauuie  (worst  sins  of  the  Spartan  state.^-MS.] 


To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state. 

This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood, — and  then 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 

Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 

Not  rash  equality  but  equal  rights, 

Proportion'd  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal. 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

Infringement  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  you — ^if  you  trust  in  me  ; 

If  not,  strike  home, — my  life  is  compromised. 

And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  hands 

Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 

As  delegate  of  tyrants :  such  I  am  not. 

And  never  have  been — reaa     in  our  annals ; 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  and  cities ;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow-men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  dizeu'd  out 

To  sit  in  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture ; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  "  the  Forty," 

A  skeptic  of  all  measures  which  had  not 

The  sanction  of  "  the  Ten,"  a  council-fawner, 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.     What  ^  suffer 

Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people ; 

That  manv  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn :  meantime,  I  do  devote, 

Whate'er  the  issue,  my  4ast  days  of  life — 

My  present  power  such  as  it  is — not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath — 

(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) 

My  heart — ^my  hope — my  soul — upon  this  cast ! 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs :  accept  me  or  reject  me, 

A  Prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citizen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

Cal  Long  live  Faliero ! — ^Venice  shall  be  free ! 

Consp,  Long  live  Faliero! 

/.  Ber.  Comrades !  did  I  wellT 

Is  not  this  man  a  host  m  such  a  cause  ? 

Doge.  This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.     Am  I  one  of  you  ? 

CaL  Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — ^be  our  general  and  chief. 

Doge.  Chief! — general ! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice : 
I  cannot  stoop^^that  is,  I  am  not  fit 

To  lead  a  band  of patriots :  when  I  lay 

Aside  the  dignities  which  I  have  borne, 
'Tis  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  the  point : 
Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan — 
'TIS  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it, 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

CaL  E'en  when  thou  wilt  Is  it  not  so,  my  friends? 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then? 

Doge.  At  sunrise. 

Ber.  So  soon  T 

Doge.  So  soon? — so  late— each  hour  accumalatM 
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Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  eo  now 

Since  I  have  minierled  with  you  ; — ^know  yon  not 

The  Council,  and  "  the  Ten  ?"  the  spies,  the  eyes 

Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves, 

And  now  more  dubious  of  the  prince  they  have  made 

one? 
I  teii  you,  yon  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 
Full  to  tho  Hydra's  heart — its  heads  will  follow. 

Cdi  With  all  my  soul  and  sword,  I  yield  assent ; 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 
And  all  now  under  arms  by  loraers  order ; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous, 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post ! 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal  7 

Doge.  When  you  hear 

The  great  bell  of  St  Mark's,  which  may  not  bo 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge, 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince,) 
March  on  Saint  Mark's ! 

I.  Ber.  And  there?— 

Doge,  By  different  routes 

Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Discerned  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  palace, 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arms 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house. 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on. 
Shout  yo,  "  Saint  Mark ! — the  foe  is  on  our  waters  V* 

CaL  I  see  it  now — bnt  on,  my  noble  lord. 

Doge,  All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council, 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  signal 
realing  from  out  their  patron  saint's  proud  tower,) 
Will  then  be  gatlier'd  in  unto  the  harvest, 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  sword  for  sickla 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
'Twill  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single, 
When  the  maiority  are  put  to  rest  [scotch, 

Cal  Would  that  the  hour  were  come!  we  will  not 
But  kill 

Ber,        Once  more,  sir,  with  yonr  pardon,  I 
Would  now  repeat  the  question  which  I  aak*d 
Before  Bertuccio  added  to  our  cause 
Thin  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sure, 
And  Uierefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
Our  victims — must  glU  perish  in  this  slaughter? 

Cal  All  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure, 
The  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

Consp.  All!  All! 

Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  pity?  when 
Have  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd  it? 

/.  Ber.  Bertram, 

This  false  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 
Injustice  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause ! 
Dost  thou  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
Some  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
The  fallen  ?  and  how  distinguish  now  tiie  innocent 
From  out  the  guilty  ?  all  their  acts  are  one— - 
A  single  emanation  from  one  body. 
Together  knit  for  our  oppression !     'Tis 
Much  that  we  let  their  children  live ;  I  doubt 
If  all  of  these  even  should  be  set  apart : 


.[••  Fought  by  my  <dd.,  and  j  f^^^^  \  diared 


The  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 
From  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  whoe'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam. 
Unless  to  perish  by  tlieir  fangs?  however, 
I  will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero  s  counsel : 
Let  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

Doge,   Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  such  a 
question — 
Decide  youTMlves. 

/.  Ber.  You  know  their  private  virtues 

Far  better  than  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Their  public  vices,  and  most  foul  oppression. 
Have  made  them  deadly ;  if  there  be  amongst  them 
One  who  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

Doge,  Dolfino's  father  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
Fought  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Comaro  shared' 
My  Grenoese  embassy :  I  saved  the  life 
Of  Veniero— shall  I  save  it  twice  ? 
Would  that  I  could  save  them  and  Venice  also ! 
All  these  men,  or  their  fo.Sers,  were  my  friends 
Till  they  became  my  subjects ;  then  fell  from  mo 
As  faithless  leaves  drop  from  the  o'erblown  flower. 
And  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk. 
Which,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing ; 
So,  as  they  let  me  wither,  let  them  perish ! 

CaL  They  cannot  coexist  with  Venice'  freedom ! 

Doge,  Ye,  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutual 
mass 
Of  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant* 
What  fatal  poison  to  the  springs  of  life. 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that's  good  and  dear. 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice : 
All  these  men  were  my  friends ;  I  loved  them,  they 
Requited  honorably  my  regrards ; 
We  served  and   fought;   we   smiled  and   wept  in 

concert ; 
We  revell'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honors  fairiy, — till 
Their  own  desuv,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell! 
Farewell  all  social  memory  !  all  thoughts 
In  common !  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend* 

ships, 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other. 
And  never  meet,  but  each  behdds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earthy 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by, 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band. 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marble 
Oime !  Oime ! — and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 

/.  Ber.  My  lord,  you  are  much  moved :  it  is  not 
now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Doge,  Your  patience 

A  moment — I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government 
From  the  hour  they  made  me  Doge,  the  Doge  thkt 

made  me — 
Farewell  the  past !  I  died  to  all  that  had  been, 


*  ["  Bear  witness  with  me !  ye  who  hear  and  know, 
And  feel  our  mutual  mass  of  many  wrongs.*"— MS.] 
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Or  rather  they  to  me :  no  friends,  no  Kindness, 

No  priyacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off: 

They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  umbrage ; 

T^ey  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law  ; 

They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy : 

They  baffled  me,  'twas  a  patrician's  duty  ; 

They  wrong'd  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 

They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion ; 

So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 

So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends ; 

Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  for  power — 

With  pomp  for  freedom — jailers  for  a  council— 

Inquisitors  for  friends — and  hell  for  life ! 

I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  they  poison'd !  My  pure  household  gods" 

Wer«  •hiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  slu'ine 

Sate  ^nning  Ribaldry  and  sneering  Scorn. 

/.  Ber.  You  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now 
shall  be 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night. 

Doge,  I  had  borne  all — it  hurt  me,  but  I  bore  it — 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  btttemefis — until  this  last  loud  insult, 
Not  only  unredreas'd,  but  sanction'd ;  then. 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 
The  feelings  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  loug,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance ! 
Even  m  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure — and  be  broken ! 
I  from  that  hour  have  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear ; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrants. 
To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life. 
Nor  claim  to  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others  * 
As  senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  I  look  on  them — as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon.' 

CaL  And  now  to  action ! 

Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  words :  I'd  fain  be  doing ! 
Saint  Mark^B  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wake- 
ful I 

/.  Ber.  Disperse  then  to  your  posts:  be  firm  and 
vigilant ; 
Think  on  the  wrongs  wo  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril ! 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march.     I  go 
To  join  my  band ;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 


1  ["  I  could  have  forglren  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thiiiff,  but  the  dc^liberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
stood  alone  upon  my  heartli,  with  my  household  gods  shiv- 
ered around  me  Vo  you  suppose  1  have  forgotten  or  for- 
given it  ?  Jt  has,  comparatively,  swallowed  up  in  me  every 
other  feeling,  aiul  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
tenfold  opportunity  offers.  It  may  come  yetr— Byron  Letters, 

*  [The  struggle  of  feelings  with  which  the  Doge  under- 
takes the  conspiracy  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  fero- 
cious eagerness  of  his  low-born  associates ;  and  only  loses 
its  effect,  because  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  man 
who  felt  thus  could  not  have  gone  on  with  his  guilty  pro- 
ject, unles?;  stimulated  by  some  greater  and  more  accumu- 
lated miunes  than  are,  in  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  brought 
oefsre  the  perception  of  the  reader.— Hebbr.] 

« I"  Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  j  ^r'Jtch  "— MS  1 

« [The  great  defect  of  Marino  Fahero  is,  that  the  nature 
*ad  character  of  the  conspiracy  excite  no  mterest.  It  mat- 
ters liiUe  that  Lord  Byron  has  been  fiaithful  to  history,  if  the 
aveot  is  dettitate  of  a  poetic  character.     Like  Alfieri,  to 
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His  separate  charge :  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
We  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory .' 

CaL  Doge,  when  I  greet  you  next,  my  homage  to 
you 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword ! 

Doge.  No ;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last. 
Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey,* 
Till  nobler  game  is  quarried :  his  offence 
Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice. 
The  general  corruption  generated 
By  the  foul  aristocracy :  he  could  not — 
He  dared  not — in  more  honorable  days 
Have  risk'd  it    I  have  merged  all  private  wrath 
Against  him,  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 
A  slave  insults  mo— 1  require  his  punishment 
From  his  proud  master*s  hands ;  if  he  refuse  it, 
The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  hun  answer  it 

Cal.  Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  such  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits  ;  may  1 7 

Doge.  You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 
You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master ; 
You  would  but  punish  Steno,  I  the  senate. 
I  cannot  pause  on  individual  hate. 
In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenge. 
Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 
Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 
Where  the  Dead  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities'  ashes. 

/.  Ber.  Away,  then,  to  your  posts !  I  but  remaui 
A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 
To  otur  late  place  of  tryst,  to  see  no  spies 
Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  I  hasten 
To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

Cal.  Farewell,  then, — until  dawn ! 

/.  Ber.  Success  go  with  you ! 

Conap.  We  will  not  fail — Away !  My  lord,  farewell.* 
^  [The  Conapiratora  salute  the  Duob  and  Israel 
Bbrtuccio,  and  rettre,  headed  by  Pmur  Calen- 
DARo.     The  Dock  and  Israel  Bbrtuocio  re- 
main. 

/.  Ber.  We  have  them  in  the  toil — it  cannot  fs'l ! 
Now  thou'rt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest : 
Free  citizens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now ; 
Cadsars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  crush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patricians:  but,  imtil  this  honi, 
What  Prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  freedom? 
Or  risk*d  a  life  to  liberate  his  subjects  ? 


whom  in  many  points  his  genius  approximates,  he  is  fet 
tered  by  an  intractable  story,  which  is  wholly  remote  from 
the  instincts  and  feelings  of  mankind.  How  elevated  soever 
may  be  his  diction,  how  vivid  soever  his  coloring,  a  moral 
truth  is  wanting— that  charm,  so  difficult  to  define,  so  easy 
to  apprehend,  which,  diffused  over  the  scene,  excites  in 
generous  bosoms  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for  the  great  inter- 
ests of  humanity.  This  is  the  poesy  of  history.  It  is  the 
charm  of  the  William  Tell  of  Schiller ;  it  is  felt  in  the  awful 
plot  of  Brutus,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Pierre  and  Jaffier ;  for  the  end  ana  purpose  of  these 
conspiracies  were,  to  redeem  their  country  from  insult 
and  oppression.  But  in  Marino  Faliero's  attempt  against 
the  state,  we  contemplate  nothing  but  the  project  of  a  san- 
guinary ruffian  seekmg  to  grasp  unlimited  authority,  and 
making,  after  the  established  precedents  of  all  usurpers, 
the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  commonalty  his  pretence ; 
while,  in  another  aspect  of  his  character,  we  see  him  coaded, 
by  an  imagined  injury,  into  an  enterprise  which  would  have 
inundated  Venice  with  her  best  blood.  Is  this  a  sublime 
spectacle,  calculated  to  purge  the  mind,  according  tn  the 
aphorism  of  Aristotle,  by  means  of  terror  or  pity'— 2W. 
Aev.j 
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Forever,  and  forever,  they  conspiie 
Agaiust  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet, 
Not  glut,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan ! 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise ; — *tis  great. 
And  greater  the  reward ;  why  stand  you  rapt? 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience ! 

Doge.  And  is  it  then  decided?  must  they  die? 

LBer.  Who? 

Doge.  My  own  friends  by  blood  and  coortesy, 

And  many  deeds  and  days — ^the senators? 

/.  Ber.  You  pass'd  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just 
one. 

Doge.  Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you; 
You  are  a  patriot,  plebeian  Gracchus — 
The  rebel's  oracle,  the  people's  tribune— 
I  blame  you  not — ^you  act  in  your  vocation ; 
They  smote  you,  and  oppressed  you,  and  despised  yoa ; 
So  they  have  me :  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them ; 
You  never  broke  their  toead,  nor  shared  their  salt ; 
You  never  had  their  wine*cup  at  your  lips ; 
You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  nor  wspt, 
Nor  held  a  revel  in  their  company ; 
Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their  smile 
In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  trusted 
Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have : 
These  haiis  of  mine  are  gray,  and  so  are  theirs, 
The  elders  of  the  council :  I  remember 
When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wing, 
As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 
The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan ; 
And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood? 
Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide.* 

/.  Ber.  Doge !  Doge !  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 
A  chikl ;  if  you  are  not  ui  second  childhood. 
Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 
Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.    By  heavens!    Fd 

rather 
Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 
Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 
From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness ! 
You  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 
Your  own  and  that  of  others  ;  can  yon  shrink  then 
From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampires, 
Who  but  give  back  what  they  have  dram'd  fitmi 
millions  ? 

Doge.  Bear  with  me !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on 
blow, 
I  will  divide  with  you ;  think  not  I  waver : 
Ah  I  no ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 
Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 
But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way, 
To  which  you  only  and  me  Night  are  conscious, 
And  both  regardless ;  when  the  hour  arrives, 


>  [The  unmixed  selfishness  of  the  motives  with  which  the 
Doge  accedef  to  the  plot  perpetually  escapes  him.  Not 
that  he  is  wholly  untouched  by  the  compunctious  visltings 
of  nature.  But  the  fearful  unity  of  such  a  character  is  broken 
by  assigning  to  it  the  throbbings  and  the  pangs  of  human 
feelings,  and  by  making  him  recoil  with  ufright  from 
slaughter  and  desolation.  In  the  roar  and  whirlwmd  of  the 
mighty  passions  which  precede  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  plot, 
it  is  woolly  unreasonable  and  out  of  keeping  to  put  into  his 
mouth  the  sentimental  effusions  of  affectionate  pity  for  his 
friends,  whom  he  thinks  of  rather  too  late  to  give  these 


'Tis  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow. 

Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 

And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleeding  fruit, 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness : 

This  will  I — must  I — have  I  sworn  to  do, 

Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny  ; 

But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 

Must  be,  and  thmk  what  I  have  been !  Bear  with  me. 

/.  Ber.  Re-man  your  breast ;  I  feel  no  such  remorse, 
I  understand  it  not :  why  should  you  change  ? 
You  acted,  and  you  act,  on  your  free  will. 

Doge.  Ay,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  lu^Jiig,  do  no  murder ; 
You  feel  not — you  go  to  this  butcher*work 
As  if  these  high-bom  men  were  steers  for  shambles ! 
When  all  is  over,  you'll  be  free  and  merry, 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine ; 
But  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be. 
Shall  see  and  feel— oh  God  !  oh  God  !  'tis  true, 
And  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 
"  My  own  fr^e  will  and  act,"  and  yet  you  eir. 
For  I  will  do  this  *  Doubt  not — ^fear  not ;  I 
Will  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice ! 
And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 
Nor  my  own  feeUngs — both  compel  me  back ; 
But  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around. 
And  like  the  demon  who  heUeves  and  trembles 
Must  I  abhor  and  da    Away !  away ! 
Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 
To  gather  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
Doubt  not.  Saint  Marie's  great  bell  shall  wake  all 

Venice, 
Except  her  slauzhter'd  senate :  ere  the  sun 
Be  broad  upon  &e  Adriatic,  there 
Shall  be  a  voice  of  weepmg,  which  shall  drown 
The  roar  of  waters  m  the  cry  of  blood ! 
I  am  resolved — come  on. 

/.  Ber.  With  aU  my  soul! 

Keep  a  firm  rem  upon  these  bursts  of  paaiion ; 
Remember  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee. 
And  that  this  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 
By  ages  of  prosperity  and  freedom 
To  tins  unshackled  city :  a  true  tyrant 
Would  have  depopulated  empires,  nor 
Have  felt  the  strange  compunction  which  hath  wrung 

you 
To  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people. 
Trust  me,  such  wero  a  pity  more  misplaced 
Than  the  late  mercy  of  the  state  to  Steno. 

Doge.  Man,  thou  hast  struck  upon  the  chohl  wludi 
jars 
All  nature  from  my  heart    Hence  to  our  task  ! 

[Exeuni. 


toxiches  of  remorse  and  mercy  any  other  character  than 
that  of  hypocritioal  wtiininff.  The  sentiments  are  certainly 
good,  but  lamentably  out  of  time  and  place,  and  remind  of 
Scarron's  remark  upon  the  moralizing  Phlegyas  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,— 

"  Cette  sentence  est  vrai  et  belle. 
Mais  dans  enfer  de  quoi  sert-elle  r* 

Yet,  though  wholly  repugnant  to  dramatic  oongruity,  the 
passage  has  great  poeUc  power.— £c2.  Rev.] 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE     I.' 


PaUigMO  of  the  Patrician  Lioif  l  Lioni  laying  ande 
the  ma^k  and  cloak  which  the  Venetian  NohUo  toore 
in  public,  attended  by  a  Domestic. 

loom,  I  will  to  rest,  riflrht  weary  of  this  revel, 
llie  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons, 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheer'd  me  not ; 
There  came  a  heaviness  across  my  heart, 
Which,  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance. 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  me, 
And  through  my  spirit  chill'd  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  like  death  rose  o*er  my  brow ;  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  *twould  not  be : 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  ears 
A  kneU  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear, 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o*er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night. 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark : 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reached  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfuluea. 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Ant  Yes,  my  lord : 

Command  you  no  refreshment? 

LionL  Naught,  save  sleep, 

Which  win  not  be  commanded.    Let  me  hope  it, 

iExit  Antonio. 
will  try 
Whet&er  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits ;  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
Yvom  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave. 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.   What  a  stillness! 
\Ooeo  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left, 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls. 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Tliose  vast  and  dimly-Uttticed  galleries 
A  danling  mass  of  artificial  li^^t. 
Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were, 
'niere  Age  eanying  to  fecall  the  pai^ 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  youth 
At  the  sn^  labor  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 
Phink'd  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament. 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hkie. 
Believed  itsett  forgotten,  and  was  fool'd. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Vain  adjuncts,  lavished  its  true  bloom,  and  health, 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  fluah'd  and  crowded  wassaileri,  and  wasted 
Its  houn  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 
And  BO  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 


1  CThe  fourth  Act  opens  with  the  most  poetical  and  bril- 
sntlv  written  scene  in  the  play— though  it  is  a  soliloqujr, 
and  sltogether  alien  from  the  business  of  the  piece.    Lioni, 


t  foong  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a  splendid  assembly, 
ratbOT  out  of  spirits ;  and.  opening  his  ptuace  window  for 
air.  contrasts  the  tranquillity  of  the  night  scene  which  lies 
before  him,  with  the  feverish  turtralence  and  glittering  en- 
ehantments  of  that  which  he  has  just  quitted.  Nothing  can 
be  iner  than  this  picture,  in  both  Its  compartments.    Tliere 


On  sallow  cheeks  and  smiken  eyes,  which  should 

not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odors,  and  the  flowers — 
The  sparkling  eyes,  and  flashing  ornaments — 
The  white  anus  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace. 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes. 
Floating  like  light  clouds  'twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven ; 
The  many-twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike, 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 
All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene. 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature. 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  ofl^re 
A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirat, 
Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters^ 
Worids  mirrored  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Thau  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 
And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 
Soften*d  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring ; 
The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way. 
Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  {Mdaces, 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 
Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal. 
Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 
Tlian  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics. 
Which  point  in  ESgypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record.     All  is  gentle :  naught 
Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit 
The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress. 
And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 
Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  seems  part. 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  m 
The  act  of  opening  the  forbidden  lattice, 
To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  his  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ; — the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas. 
And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmen  answering  back  with  veree  for  verse ; 
Some  dusky  shadow  checkering  the  Rialto ; 
Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spire, 
Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
The  ocean-b<mi  and  earth -commanding  city — 
How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 
I  thank  thee,  Night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 
Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 
I  could  not  dissipate  ;  and  with  the  blessing 


is  a  truth  and  a  luxuriance  in  the  description  of  the  rout, 
which  mark  at  once  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  raise  it  to  a 
very  high  rank  as  a  piece  of  poetical  painting ;— while  the 
moonlight  view  from  the  window  is  eanally  grand  and  beau- 
tiful, and  reminds  us  of  those  magnificent  and  enchanting 
lookings  forth  in  **  Manfred,"  which  have  left,  we  will  con- 
fess, far  deeper  traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing  in  the 
more  elaborate  work  before  us.— JirrBBv.i 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  IV. 


Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence, — 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 

Ib  ahnoet  wronging  such  a  night  as  this ^ 

[A  knocking  is  heard  from  unthout. 
Hark !  what  is  that?  or  whu  at  such  a  moment 7* 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent  busineai, 
Implores  to  be  admitted. 

LioTiL  Is  he  a  stranger  7 

Ant.  His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me  ; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  tliis  he  seemM  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earnestly 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

Liom.  *Tis  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious  bearing ! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  'tis  not  in 
Their  houses  noUe  men  are  struck  at ;  still. 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  'twill  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without — 
Who  can  this  man  be  ? — 
[Exit  Antonio,  and  retwma  with  Bketram  muffled. 

Ber,  My  good  lord  lioni, 

I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou— dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

Uoni.  It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram — Go,  Antonio. 

[Exit  Antonio. 
Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour? 

Ber,  (diecovering  himaelf.)  A  boon,  my  noble  pa- 
tron ;  you  have  mnted 
Many  to  your  poor  client,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

lAofd,  Thou  hast  known  me 

From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station  ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  but  that  the  hour. 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on — 
What  has  occurred,  some  rash  and  sudden  broil  ? — 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab? — 
Mere  things  of  every  day  ;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety  ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance. 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

Ber,  My  lord,  I  thank  you ;  but 

Lioni.                             But  what?    You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  ny,  and  own  it  not ; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee ! 
He  who  has  ^^•ed  patrician  blood 

Ber.  I  come 

To  save  patrician  Mood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  miuute  lost  may  lose  a  life  ;  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword. 


1  [This  soliloquy  is  exquisite,  and  increases  our  regret 
that,  with  such  powers  of  pleasing,  Lord  Byron  should  not 
always  have  condescended  to  please.— Hbber.] 

3  rThe  soliloquy  of  Lioni  is  a  fine  instance  of  repose,  as 
the  painters  term  it,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  ana  of 
that  obscure  but  ruthless  presentiment  of  evil,  of  which 
Shakspeare  frequently  made  a  use  somewhat  similar.  Yet 
this  splendid  passage,  with  reference  to  the  romantic  char- 


And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  sand, 

The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  honr-glafls ! — 

€ro  not  thou  forth  to-morrow ! 

lAonu  Wherefore  not? — 

What  means  this  menace  7 

Ber.  Do  not  seek  its  meaning, 

But  do  as  I  implore  thee  ; — stir  not  forth. 
Whatever  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  crowds— 
The  cry  of  women,  and  the  iM..iek8  of  babes — 
The  groans  of  men — ^the  clash  of  arms — the  sound 
Of  rolling  drum,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
Peal  in  one  wide  alarum !— -Go  not  forth 
Until  the  tocsin's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Till  I  return ! 

Lionu  Again,  what  does  this  mean? 

Ber.  Again,  I  tell  thee,  ask  not ;  but  by  all 
Thou  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  hvaven — ^by  all 
The  souls  of  thy  great  fatheis,  and  thy  hc^ 
To  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
Descendants  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee^ 
By  all  thou  hast  of  blessM  in  hope  or  memory — 
By  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 
By  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me. 
Good  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good. 
Remain  within — trust  to  thy  household  gods. 
And  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 
As  I  now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost ! 

Lioni.  I  am  mdeed  already  lost  m  wonder ; 
Surely  thou  ravest !  what  have  /  to  dread? 
Who  are  my  foes?  or  if  there  be  such,  why 
Art  thou  leagued  with  them  ? — thou  !  or  if  so  leagueda 
Why  comest  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 
And  not  before  ? 

Ber.  I  cannot  answer  thi& 

Wilt  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning  ? 

Idoni.  I  was  not  bom  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
The  cause  of  which  I  know  not :  at  the  hour 
Of  council,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
Be  found  among  the  absent 

Ber.  Say  not  so ! 

Once  more,  art  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

laonL  I  am.     Nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  im- 
pede me ! 

Ber.  Then  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul! — 
Farewell !  [Going. 

Lioni.  Stay — there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own 
safety 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  part 

thus: 
Bertram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

Ber.  From  childhood,  signor, 

You  have  been  my  protector:  In  the  days 
Of  reckless  infancy,  when  rami  forgets. 
Or,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  cold  prerogative,  we  play*d  together ; 
Our  sports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft ; 
My  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
His  son's  scarce  less  than  foster-brother ;  yeazs 
Saw  us  together — happy,  heart-full  hoius ! 
Oh  Grod !  the  difference  'twixt  those  hours  and  this ! 

Lioni   Bertram,  'tis  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 


acter  of  the  poem,  is  adventitious,  and  obviously  transjdant 
ed  from  the  mind  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  habitual  cast  of 
thought,  tinged  with  misanthropy,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lord 
Byron,  and  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  situation  or  feelings 
of  the  i)ersouages  of  his  poem.  It  is  the  cool  contemplation 
of  a  mind  raised  above  the  storms  of  human  life,  and  the 

Eerturbation  of  its  passions,  and  viewing,  as  from  *•  a  pecu 
ar  mount,"  the  strife  and  conflicts  of  a  wcrld  in  wmch  it 
disdains  to  mix.— £c<.  Rev.l 
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Ber,  Nor  now,  nor  ever ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
I  woald  have  saved  you :  when  to  manhood's  growth 
We  sprang,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state. 
As  suits  yonr  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 
Was  left  unto  the  labors  of  the  humble. 
Still  you  forsook  me  not ;  and  if  my  fortnnefc 
f  lave  not  been  towering,  'twas  no  fault  of  him 
Who  ofttimes  rescued  and  supported  me 
When  strugffling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 
Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 
Ne'er  mantled  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 
Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 
Would  that  thy  fellow*  ^nators  were  like  thee ! 

LionL   Why,  what   hast  thou  to  say  aga'mst  the 
senate? 

Ber.  Nothing. 

Lioni,  I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits 

And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason. 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  niffht ; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruflians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who  brawl  in  taverns ; 
Thou  herdt^  not  with  such  :  'tis  true,  of  late 
1  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wert  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  iu  thy  hollow  eye 
And  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions. 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

Ber.  Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 

On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides^ 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life ! 

lAoni.  Some  villains  have  been  tampering  with  thee, 
Bertram; 
TTiis  IS  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thoughts ; 
Some  wretch  has  made  thee  drunk  with  disaffection : 
But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so ;  thou  wert  good 
And  kind,  and  art  not  fit  for  such  base  acts 
As  vice  and  villany  would  put  thee  to : 
Confess— confide  in  me — thou  know'st  my  nature — 
What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 
Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 
Of  him  who  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 
So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 
We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 
Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented ; 
I  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 
Should  deem  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 
like  a  sick  girl  ? 

Ber.  Nay,  question  me  no  further : 

I  must  be  gone. 

Lioni.  And  I  be  murder'd ! — say. 

Was  it  nd  *hus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram  7 

Ber.  Who  talks  of  murder?  what  said  I  of  mur- 
der?— 
nis  false !  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 

lAoni.  Thou  didst  not;  but  from  out  thy  wolfish 
eye. 
So  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  gladiator.     If  my  life's  thine  object, 
Take  it — I  am  nnarm'd^ — and  then  away ! 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  such  a  tenure 


I  ["  On  tbe  accursed  tyranny  which  |  JjjJJ^i»_ 


-MS.] 


As  the  capncions  mercy  of  such  thrngs 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  tadc- 
work. 
Ber.  Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine  ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

Ltont.  Ay,  is  it  even  so?     Excuse  me,  Bertram; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  oui 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger  ? 

Ber.  Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 
Divided  like  a  house  against  itself, 
And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight ! 

Lioni.  More  mysteries,  and  awful  ones !  But  now, 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  it  may  be,  are 
Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out. 
And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious ;  for  *tis  more 
Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dari  ux>— 
Fie,  Bertram !  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee  ! 
How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 
The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee, 
Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people? 
And  such  may  be  my  doom ;  for  here  I  swear, 
Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 
Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth. 
Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 
The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here  I 

Ber.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee  ?  minutes  fly, 
And  thou  art  lost ! — thou  !  my  sole  benefactor, 
The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 
Through    every  change.      Yet,    make    me    not  a 

traitor! 
Let  me  save  theo— but  spare  my  honor ! 

Lioni.  Where 

Can  lie  the  honor  in  a  league  of  murder? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state  ? 

Ber.  A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law ; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

Liom.  And  toho  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine  ? 

Ber.  Not  I ; 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  thmgs 
Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die !  and  think  how  dear 
Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives. 
Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 
Of  future  generations,  not  to  be 
The  assassin  thou  miacall'st  me ; — once,  once  more 
I  do  adjure  thee,  pass  not  o'er  thy  threshold ! 

Lioni.  It  is  in  vain — this  momeut  I  go  forth. 

Ber.  Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend ! 
I  will  disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy — 
Oh,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee  ! 

Lioni.   Say,  rather  thy  friend's   saviour  and  the 
state's  I— 
Speak — pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare  ;  wealth  such  as 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants  ;  nay, 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee. 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent 

Ber.    I   have   thought   again:    it  must  not  be — I 
love  thee — 
Thou  knowest  it — that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof. 
Not  least  though  last ;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country ! 
Farewell — we  meet  no  more  in  life  I — farewell ! 

Lioni.  What,  ho  I — Antonio— Pedro — to  the  door  1 
See  that  none  pass — arrest  this  man ! 
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Enter  Antonio  and  other  armed  Domestics,  who  seize 
Bbetram. 

Lioni,  {continues,)  Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm ;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak  ; 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars— quick — 

[Exit  ANTONia 
We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigo^s, 
And  send  for  Marc  Comaro ; — fear  not,  Bertram ; 
This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety, 
No  leas  than  for  the  general  weal. 

Ber,  Where  wouldst  thou 

Bear  me  a  prisoner  7 

Ltoni,  Firstly  to  "  the  Ten ;" 

Next  to  the  Doge. 

Ber,  To  the  Doge? 

lAonu  Assuredly: 

Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

Bet.  Perhaps  at  sunrise — 

Ltoni.  What  mean  you  ? — but  well  know  anon. 

Ber,  Art  sure  ? 

Lioni,  Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make ;  and  if 
They  fail,  yon  know  "  the  Ten"  and  their  tribunal. 
And  that  St.  Mark*s  has  dungeons,  and  the  dungeons 
A  rack. 

Ber.      Apply  it  then  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  word, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  the  death 
You  think  to  doom  to  me. 

Re-enter  AjtroNia 

Ant,  The  bariL  is  ready, 

My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

Lioni.  Look  to  the  prisoner. 

Bertram,  1*11  reason  with  thee  as  we  go 
To  the  Magnifico's,  sage  Gradenigo.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE   II. 

The  Ducal  Palaee.-^The  Dog^s  Apartment, 

The  Doge  and  his  nephew  Bbrtuccio  Fauero. 

Ihge,  Are  all  the  people  of  our  house  in  muster  ? 

Ber:  F.  They  are  array'd,  and  eager  for  the  signal. 
Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Pola' 
I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

Doge,  It  had  been 

As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together. 
From  my  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
Of  our  retaiuere — but  it  is  too  late. 

Ber.  F.  Methinks,  my  lord,  'tis  better  as  it  is : 
A  sudden  swelUiig  of  our  retinue 
Hud  waked  suspicion  ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty. 
The  vassals  of  that  district  are  too  rude 
And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  maintain*d 
The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

Doge.  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been 
These  are  the  men  f    such  an  enterprise ;        [given. 
These  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias. 
Their  prejudice  against  at  for  this  noble. 
Which  may  uiduce  them  to  o'erdo  or  spare 
Where  mercy  may  be  madness  ;  the  fierce  peasants, 
Serfs  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Murine, 
Would  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 
Distinguishing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
Alike  to  them  Marcello  or  Comaro, 


1  The  Doge's  family  palace. 


A  Gradenigo  or  a  Foscari  ; 

They  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names. 

Nor  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate ; 

A  chief  in  armor  is  their  Suzerain, 

And  not  a  thing  in  robes. 

Ber.  F.  We  are  enough ; 

And  for  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
Against  the  senate  I  will  answer. 

Doge.  Well, 

The  die  is  thrown  ;  but  for  a  warlike  service. 
Done  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants : 
They  made  the  sun  i^ine  through  the  host  of  Huns 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  tlieir  tents. 
And  cower*d  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizens  all  lions,  like  their  standard ; 
But  if  there's  much  to  do,  youMl  wish,  with  me, 
A  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

Ber,  F,  Thus  thinking,  I  must  marvel  you  resolve 
To  strike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

Doge,  Such  blows 

Must  be  struck  suddenly  or  never.     When 
I  had  o'ennaster'd  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yeam*d  about  ifiy  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
A  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  was  most  fain  to  strike  ;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  emotions ; 
And,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men. 
Save  Israel  and  Phili{>  Calendaro, 
I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 
To-day  might  find  'mongst  them  a  traitor  to  us. 
As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate  ; 
But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands. 
They  must  on  for  their,  own  sakes;  one  stroke  struck, 
And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Cain, 
Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 
Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance. 
Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight 
Of  blood  to  crowds  be^ts  the  thirst  of  more. 
As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revel ; 
And  you  will  find  a  hctrder  task  to  quell 
Than  urge  them  when  they  hax>e  commenced,  bat 

tin  ' 

That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow. 
Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 
How  goes  the  night  ?^ 

Ber.  F.  Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

Doge.  Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  be* 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

Ber.  F.  By  this  tune  they  are 

But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  conunand  from  you  through  me  in  per- 
son. 

Doge,  *Tis  well. — ^Will  the  mom  never  put  to  rest 
These  stare  which  twinkle  yet  o*er  all  the  heavens? 
I  am  H4  f  Vd  and  bound  up,  and  being  so. 
The  vei)  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire. 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.     I  have  wept. 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty  ; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion. 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face. 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley : 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  bath  been 
A  greater  straggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight. 
Where  I  was  leader  <rf  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sore  to  perish — Yes,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
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To  steel  me  to  a  pmpose  such  as  made 
Timoleon  iromortd,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 

Ber.  F.  It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
You  were  decided. 

Doge.  It  was  ever  thus 

With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  Stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  things 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection^ 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger ;  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
And  justify  their  deeds  unto  ttiemselves. — 
Methinks  the  day  breaks — is  (it  not  so?  look, 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  with  youth ; — the  air  puts  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 
The  sea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 

Ber.F,  True, 

The  mom  is  dappling  m  the  sky.' 

Doge.  '  ^      Away  then ! 

See  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  toll  from  St  Ma|k's,  ^arch  on  the  palace 
With   all   our   house's  strength:  here  I  will   meet 

you —  i 

The  Sixteen  and  their  compantas  will  move 
In  separate  colunms  at  the  self-same  moment — 
Be  sure  yon  post  yourself  atthe  great  gate : 
I  would  not  trust  "  the  Ten"  except  to  us — 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut   the   more   careless-  swords  of  those   leagued 

with  us.  V   *■ 

Remember  that  the  cry  irf^stjill  **  Saint  Marit ! 
The  Genoese  are  come— io4  ta  the  rescue ! 
Saint  Mark  and  Liberty  lk— ^Ndt^ — ^now  to  action ! 

Ber.  F.  Farewell  thenf  noble  uncle !  we  w3I  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovtifeignty,  or  never ! 

Doge.  Come  hither,  my  ^rtnccio — one  embrace- 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader — Send  me  soon 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,,  and  then  sonnd — sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark's ! 

-I  ^xit  Bbrtccoio  Fauero. 

Doge^  (talus.)  v  -  •  He  is  gone,' 

And  on  each  footstep  m^ftjs  a  life. — ^Tis  done. 
Now  the  destroying  angflt  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  bie-pours  the  vial, 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlook  his  prey. 
And  for  a  moment,  poised  in  middle  air, 
Suspends  the  motion  of  hi»  mighty  wings, 
Then  swoops  with  his  unerring  beak. — ^Thou  day ! 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters !  march — ^march  on — 
I  would  not  smite  i'  the  dark,  but  rather  see 
lliat  no  stroke  errs.    And  .you,  ye  blue  sea-waves ! 


»  ["  The  night  is  clearm^  from  the  sky."— MS.] 
>[At  last  the  moment  arrives  when  the  bell  is  to  be 
founded,  and  the  whole  of  the' conspiring  bands  are  watch- 
ing m  impatience  for  the  signal.  Tne  nephew  of  the  D^e, 
aiui  the  heir  of  his  house,  (for  he  is  childless,)  leaves  Faliero 
in  his  place,  and  goes  to  strike  with  his  own  hand  the 
fatal  summons.  The  Doge  is  left  alone;  and  English 
poetiy,  we  think,  contains  few  passages  superior  to  that 
whiea  follows^— LocxBAaT.] 


I  have  seen  you  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too. 

With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore. 

While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  too,  but  victorious ; 

Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson ;  uo 

Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 

Unto  that  horrible  iucamadine, 

But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 

And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this? 

I,  who  was  named  Preserver  of  the  City  ? 

I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 

Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 

Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 

And  fame,  and  length  of  dayb — to  see  this  day? 

But  this  day,  black  within  the  calendar. 

Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 

Doge  Dandolo  survived  to  nuiety  summers 

To  vanquish  empires,  and  refuse  their  crown ; 

I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 

Renew  its  freedom — but  oh !  by  what  means  ? 

The  noble  end  must  justify  them — What 

Are  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  7  'tis  false. 

The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they. 

Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 

Until  'tis  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 

Which  they  have  made  so  populous. — Oh  world ! 

Oh  men !  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  designs. 

That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime? 

And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate, 

When  a  few  years  would  make  the  swonl  superfluous? 

And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th'  unknown  realm. 

Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ? — 

I  must  not  ponder  this. 

[A  pause. 
Hark !  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  ? 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  widies  raise ! 
It  cannot  be — the  signal  hath  not  rung — 
Why  pauses  it?     My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  no^  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  portal, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell,* 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death. 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements ;  let  it  do  its  oflSce, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awfhllest  and  last 
Sound  till   the  strong  tower  rock! — What!   silent 

still? 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  reunion  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  this  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  of  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict ; 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  'twill  be  here, 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken : 
Then  here  must  be  my  station,  as  becomes 

The  master-mover. Hark !  he  comes-— he  comes. 

My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger. — 
What  tidings?  Is  he  marching?  hath  he  sped? — 
They  here ! — all's  lost — ^yet  ^nll  I  make  an  effort* 


.  ["  Where  swing,  the  .uUen }  jJ^'olSiSiar  beU.--M8.) 

4  [A  relenting  conspirator,  whom  the  contemplative 
Lioni  had  formerly  befriended,  calls  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger ;  and  is  gradually  led  to  betray  his  associates. 
The  plot  is  crushed  in  the  moment  of  its  development, 
and  the  Doge  arrested  in  his  palace.  The  scene  imme- 
diately preceding  this  catastrophe  is  noble  and  thrilling  — 

JXFFaXY.] 
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Acr  IV. 


Enter  a  Sionor  of  thk  Night,'  loith  QuardSf 

'       Sig,  Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  I 

Doge.  Me  I 

Thy  prince,  of  treason  ? — Who  are  they  that  dure 
Cloak  their  ovni  treason  under  such  an  order? 

Sig   {thowing  his  order.)     Behold  my  order  from 

the  assembled  Ten. 
Doge.  And  tohere  are  they,  and  why  assembled?  no 
Such  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty^s  mine :  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
I  To  the  council  chamber. 

Sig.  Duke !  it  may  not  be : 

Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Saviour's. 
Doge.  You  dare  to  disobey  me,  then  ? 
Sig.  I  serve 

The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully ; 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it 

Doge.  And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and,  as  now  applied. 
Rebellious — Hast  thou  weighed  well  thy  life's  worthi 
That  thus  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  function  1* 

Sig.  *Tis  not  my  office  to  reply,  but  act — 
I  am  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person. 
And  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

Doge,  {aside.)     I   must  gain   time— So  that  the 
storm-bell  sound 
All   may   be   well   yet — Kinsman,   speed — speed — 

speed! — 
Our  fate  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
Wo  to  the  vanquished !  be  they  prince  and  people, 
Or  slaves  and  senate — 

[The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark*s  tolls. 
Lo  I  it  sounds — it  tolls ! 

{aloud.)    Hark,  Signer  of  the  Night !   and  you,  ye 

hirelings. 
Who  wield  your  mercenary  staves  in  fear, 
It  is  your  knell — Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal ! 
Now,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives? 

Sig.  Confusion ! 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  guard  the  door — alFs  lost 
Unless  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
The  (^cer  hath  miss'd  his  path  or  purpose. 
Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle.* 
Anselmo,  with  thy  company  proceed 
Straight  to  the  Tower ;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  part  of  the  Ouard. 

Doge.  Wretch  !  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life, 
implore  it ; 
It  is  not  now  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
Ay,  send  thy  miserable  ruffians  forth  ; 
They  never  shall  return. 

Sig.  So  let  it  be ! 

They  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I. 

Doge.  Fool !  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
Than  thou  and  thy  base  m}Tmidons, — live  on. 
So  thou  provok*st  not  peril  by  resistance. 
And  learn  (if  souls  so  much  obscured  can  bear 
To  gaze  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

Sig.  And  learn  thou  to  be  captive — It  hath  ceased, 
[The  bell  ceases  to  toll. 
The  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 


>  [**  I  iris^ori  di  Notts**  held  an  important  charge  in  the 
I   old  republic] 


The  bloodhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 
Tho  knell  hath  rung,  but  it  is  not  the  senate^s ! 

Doge,  {after  a  pause.)  All's  silent,  and  all's  lost  I 

Sig.  Now,  Doge,  denoonce  me 

As  rebel  dave  of  a  revolted  council ! 
Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ? 

Doge.  Peace,  thoa  thing ! 

Thou  hast  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  eam'd  the  price 
Of  blood,  and  they  wh9  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 
But  thou  wert  sent  to  watch  and  not  to  prate. 
As  thou  saidst  even  now — then  do  thine  office, 
But  let  it  be  in  silence,  as  behooves  thee. 
Since,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 

Sig.  I  d^  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
Due  to  your  rank :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 

Doge,  {aside.)  There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save 
to  die; 
And  yet  how  near  success !  I  would  have  fallen. 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus ! 

Enter  other  Sionors  of  the  Nioht,  with  Bk.\toocio 
Fauebo  prisoner, 

2d  Sig.  We  took  him  m  the  act 

Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

1st  Sig.  Are  all  the  passes 

Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 

2d  Sig.  They  are— besides,  it  matters  not ;  the  chiefs 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

Ber.F.  Uncle! 

Doge.  It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune ; 

The  Gloiy  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

Ber.  F.  Who  would   have  deem'd  it? — Ah!   one 
moment  sooner ! 

Doge.  That  moment  would  have  changed  the  face 
of  ages; 
This  gives  us  to  eternity — We'll  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success, 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  aN, 
Equal  to  every  fortune.     Droop  not,  'tis 
But  a  brief  passage — I  would  go  alone. 
Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  'tis  like,  together, 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

Ber.  F.  I  shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

1st  Sig.  Lords,  our  orden 

Are  to  keep  guard  on  both  in  separate  chambers. 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

Doge.  Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  up 
Even  to  the  last  ?  but  let  them  deal  upon  us, 
As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 
'Tis  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides. 
Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 
Have  won  with  false  dice. — Who  hath  been  our  Judas? 

1st  Sig.  I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that 

Ber.  F.  I'll  answer  for  thee — 'tis  a  certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta. 

Doge.  Bertram  the  Bergamask !  With  what  vile  tools 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save !  This  creature, 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honors,  and  be  stamped  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 


«  ["  Or  met  some  unforeseen  and  j  jjjdeoJis  j  <*■"*•*•" 
-MS  J 
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Tin  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triamph. 
While  Maniius,  who  hnri'd  down  the  Grauls,  was  cast^ 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

l9t  Sig,  He  aspired  to  treason, 

And  Bou^t  to  rule  the  state. 

Doge.  He  saved  the  state. 

And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 
But  this  IS  idle Come,  sirs,  do  your  work, 

l9t  Sig.  Noble  Bertuccio,  we  must  now  remove  you 
Into  an  inner  chamber. 

Ber.  F.  Farewell,  uncle ! 

If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not. 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  minffle. 

Doge.  Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shul  yet  go  forth. 
And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogg'd,  hath  fail*d  in ! 
They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 
Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 
And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    I. 

The  HaU  of  the  Council  of  Ten  assembled  with  the 
additional  Senators,  who,  on  t?ie  Trials  of  the  Con- 
spirators  for  the  Treason  of  Marino  Faliero, 
composed  what  was  called  the  Giunta. — Guards, 
Officers,  4*.  ^c. — Israel  Bertuccio  and  Phiup 
Calendaro  as  Prisoners. — Bertram,  Lioni,  and 
Witnesses,  ^? 

The  Chief  of  the  Ten,  Benintendb.* 

Ben.  There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Hieir  manifold  and  manifest  offences. 
But  to  pronounce  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law : — a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear,  and  those  who  speak.     Alas ! 
That  it  should  fall  to  me !  and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatized  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treason 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Hun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  city  which  has  open'd  India's  wealth 
To  Europe  ;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O'erwhelming  Attila ;  the  ocean's  queen  ; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival !     'Tis  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Have  risk'd  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives — 
So  let  them  die  tiie  death. 

/.  Ber.  We  are  prepared ; 

Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.     Let  us  die. 

Ben.  If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you  ;  if  you  have  aught  to  confea, 
Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  may  avail  ye. 

/.  Ber.  We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

Ben,  Your  crimes 

Are  fuUy  proved  by  your  accomplices. 


» ["While  ManUus,  who hurl'd }  ^^^  j  the  Gauls,*'  *c.-- 

IIS3 

*  ( The  fifth  Act,  which  begins  with  the  arraignment  of  the 
oHfiinal  conspirators,  is  much  in  the  style  of  that  of  Pierre 
■oa  his  associates  in  the  old  play.    After  them,  the  Doge  is 
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And  an  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them ; 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips  complete 
Avowal  of  your  treason ;  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven — 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive  ? 

/.  Ber.  Justice  .*" 

Ben,  What 

Your  object  ? 

/.  Ber,  Freedom ! 

Ben.  Yon  are  brief,  sir. 

/.  Ber.  So  my  life  grows :  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

Ben.  Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 
To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

/.  Ber.  Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  mo, 
I  shall  prefer  Uiat  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

Ben,  Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  the  tribunal  ? 

/.  Ber,  Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung 
from  us. 
Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  stiH  some  blood  left, 
And  some   slight  sense   of  pain   in  these  wrench'd 

lunbs: 
But  this  ye  dare  not  do ;  for  if  we  die  there— 
And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 
Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already — 
Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle,  with  which 
You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery ! 
Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent. 
Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  nature's  sense 
Should  overcome  the  soul  into  a^!le. 
For  a  short  respite— must  we  bear  or  die  ? 

Ben.  Say,  who  were  your  accomplices? 

/.  Ber,  The  Senate  • 

Ben.  What  do  you  mean? 

/.  Ber.  Ask  of  the  suffering  people, 

Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crime. 

Ben,  You  know  the  Doge  ? 

/.  Ber,  I  served  with  him  at  Zara 

In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  way 
To  present  office ;  we  exposed  our  lives. 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others, 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence  ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge, 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  Senate's  insults. 

Ben,  You  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 

/.  Ber,  I  am  weary- 

Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  tortures : 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment 

Ben.  It  is  coining. — 

And  yon,  too,  Philip  Calendaro,  what 
Have  you  to  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd? 

CaL  I  never  was  a  man  of  many  words. 
And  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

Ben.  A  further  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

VdL  Most  true,  it  wiU  do  so ; 

A  former  application  did  so ;  but 
It  will  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did — 

Ben:  What  then? 

Cdl,  Will  my  avowal  on  yon  rack 

Stand  good  in  law  1 

Ben.  Aflsoredly 


brought  in :  his  part  is  very  forcibly  written  throughoc.  - 
Jbpprkt.] 

» t"  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  Benintende  was  not  really  of  the  Ten,  but  merely  Grand 
Chancellor— a  separate  ofRce.  though  an  important  one.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  alteration  of  mine."— Byron  Letters.} 
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Act  v. 


Col  WhocVi 

The  culprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  7 

Ben.  Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to  trial. 

Cal.  And  ou  this  testimony  would  he  perish  ? 

Ben,  So  your  confeasiou  be  detaiPd  and  full, 
He  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 
I       Cal.  Then  look  well  to  thy  proud  self.  President! 
For  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
I  swear  that  thoUy  and  only  thou,  shalt  be 
The  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack, 
If  I  be  stretchM  there  for  the  second  time. 

One  of  the  Giunia.    Lord  President,  'twere  best 
proceed  to  judgment ; 
There  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

Ben.  Unhappy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 
Th?  nature  of  your  crime — our  law — and  peril 
Tlie  state  now  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite'— 
Guards !  lead  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 
Of  the  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,' 
The  Doge  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulb, 
Let  them  be  justified:  and  leave  exposed 
Their  wavering  relics,  in  the  place  of  judgment, 
To  the  full  view  of  the  assembled  people  ! — 
And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls ! 

The  Oiunta.  Amen ! 

/.  Ber.  Signers,  farewell !  we  shall  not  all  again 
Meet  in  one  place. 

Ben.  And  lest  they  should  essay 

To  stir  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
Guards !  let  their  mouths  be  gagg*d,*  even  in  the  act 
Of  execution.^Lead  them  hence ! 

Cal.  What!  must  we 

Not  even  say  farewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
Nor  leave  a  lost  word  with  our  confessor  ? 

Ben.  A  priest  is  waiting  in  the  antechamber; 
But,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 
Painful  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 

Cal.  I  knew  that  we  were  gagg*d  in  life ;  at  least 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  t\&  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts ;  but  still  I  deem'd 
That  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  tlie  dying, 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us ;  but  since 

/.  Ber.    Even   let   them   have   their   way,  brave 
Calendaro ! 
What  matter  a  few  syllables  ?  let's  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favor  from  them  ; 
So  shall  our  blMd  more  readily  arise 
To  Heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence — let  them  live  in  fear ! — 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  and  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above ! — Lead  on ;  we  are  ready. 


J  "  Giovedi  grasso"— "  fat  or  greasy  Thursday,'*— which 
I  c4innot  literally  translate  in  the  text,  was  the  day. 

a  f Historical  fact.  See  Sanuto,  Appendix  :  Marino  Faliero, 
Note  A. 

>  **  1  know  what  Foscolo  means,  about  CaIendaro*s  #w7- 
ting  at  Bertram ;  that 's  national— the  objection.  1  mean.  The 
'  Italians  and  French,  with  those  '  flags  of  abomination/  their 
,  ponket  handkerchiefs,  spit  there,  and  here,  and  everywhere 
!  else-  in  your  face  almost,  and  therefore  ohject  to  it  on  the 
I  sUige  HS  too  familiar.  But  we  who  spit  nowhere— but  in  a 
I  man*s  face  when  we  grow  savage— are  not  likely  to  feel  this. 
I  Remember  Mussinger,  and  Kean^s  Sir  Giles  Overreach— 
I  *■  Lord !  thus  I  spit  at  thee  and  at  thy  counsel  !* 

'   Besides,  Calendaro  does  no'  spit  in  Bertram's  face ;  he  spits 
I  at  him,  as  i  have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground 


Cal  Israel,  hadst  thou  but  hearken'd  unto  me 
It  had  not  now  been  thus ;  and  yon  pale  villain. 
The  coward  Bertram,  would 

/.  Ber.  Peace,  Calendaro ! 

What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this. 

Bert.  Alas !  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me ; 
I  did  not  seek  this  task  ;  'twas  forced  npou  me  : 
Say,  you  forgive  mo,  though  I  never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  thus ! 

/.  Ber.  I  die  and  pardon  thee ! 

CaL  (apittinff  at  hhn.)*    I  die  and  scorn  thee ! 

[Exeunt  Israel  Bertuccio  and  Pinup 
Calendaro,  Guards,  j^. 

Ben.  Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  of, 
'Tis  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 
Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 
In  any  annals,  the  Doge    *aliero ! 
The  proofs  and  process  are  complete  ;  the  time 
And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 
He  now  be  call'd  in  to  receive  the  award? 

The  Giunta.  Ay,  ay. 

Ben.  Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  council 

One  of  the  Giunta.  And  the  re^t, 

When  shall  they  be  brought  up? 

Ben.  ^  When  all  the  chiefii 

Have  been  disposed  of.    Some  have  fled  to  Chiozza ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 
And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  firma, 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  tale  of  treasons  'gainst  the  senate. 

Enter  the  Doas  as  Prisoner,  with  Guards,  ^c.  ^. 

Ben.  Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  considered,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  must  doff  the  ducal  bonnet  from 
That  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  more  noble 
Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honor, 
But  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers, 
Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  blood 
A  city's  glory — we  have  laid  already 
Before  you  in  your  chamber  at  full  length, 
By  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 
Which  have  nppear'd  against  you  ;  and  moro  ample 
Ne'er  rear'd  their  sanguinary'  ehadows  to 
Confront  a  traitor.    What  have  you  to  say 
In  your  defence  7 

Doge.  What  shall  I  say  to  ye. 

Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation  7 
You  are  at  once  oflenders  and  accusers, 
Judges  and  executioners ! — Proceed 
Upon  your  power. 

Ben.  Your  chief  accomplices 

Having  confesi'd,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 


when  they  are  in  a  rage.  Again,  he  does  not  in  fact  despise 
Bertram,  though  he  affects  it.— as  we  all  do,  when  angry  with 
one  we  think  our  inferior.  He  is  angry  at  not  being  alowed 
to  die  in  his  own  w  ay,  (although  not  afraid  of  death  :)  and 
recollect  that  he  suspected  and  hateil  Bertram  from  the  fi'st. 
Israel  Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and  more 
concentrated  fellow ;  he  acts  upon  principle  and  impulse ; 
Calendaro  upon  impulse  and  example.  So  there's  argument 
for  you.—*  'The  Doge  repeats ;'- true,  but  it  is  from  engross- 
ing irassion.  and  oecause  he  sees  different  persons,  and  is  al- 
ways obligetl  to  recur  to  the  cause  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
*  His  speeches  are  long  :'— true,  but  I  wrote  for  the  ctoset, 
ami  on  the  Frmich  and  Italian  model  rather  than  yours, 
which  I  think  not  very  highly  of,  for  all  your  old  dramatists, 
who  are  long  eniugh  too,  God  knows ;  look  mto  any  of 
them."— Byron  Letters.} 
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Doge,  And  who  be  they? 

Ben.  In  number  many ;  bat 

The  iinit  now  stands  beforo  you  and  the  court, 
Bertram,  of  Berime, — would  you  question  him  ? 

Doge^  (looking  at  him  eontempiuously.)     No. 

Ben.  And  two  others,  Israel  Bertuccio, 

And  Philip  Calondaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  in  treason  with  the  Doge  ! 

Doge.  And  where  are  they  ? 

Ben.  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 

Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

Doge.  Ah  !  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone  t 
And  the  quick  Caasius  of  the  arsenal  7 — 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

Ben.  Think  of  your  own : 

It  is  approaching.    Yon  decline  to  plead,  then? 

Doge.  I  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 
Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me. 
Show  me  the  law  ! 

Ben.  On  great  emergencies, 

The  law  must  be  remodell  d  or  amended  : 
Our  fathers  had  not  fix*d  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  on  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
In  pure  forgetfulness ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  nor  thought 
In  their  great  bosoms :  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As  sons  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  Against  their  realms  ? 
Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
Become  a  precedent  'gainst  such  haught  traitors. 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  tyranny  ; 
Not  even  contented  with  a  sceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword ! 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  ye  ? 
What's-nobler  than  the  siernory  of  Venice  ? 

Doge.  The  signory  of  Venice !   You  betray*d  me — 
You — i^u,  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are  ! 
From  ray  equality  with  you  in  biith, 
And  my  superiority  in  action, 
You  drew  me  from  my  honorable  toils 
In  distant  lands— on  flood — in  field — in  cities — 
You  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
Atand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.     I  knew  not — 
I  sought  not — wish'd  not — dream'd  not  the  election 
Which  reach'd  me  first  at  Rome,  and  I  obe3r'd ; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that,  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign  s  bert  intents, 
Yon  had,  even  in  the  interregnum  of* 
My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 
And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
Yet  left  the  duke :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 
Have  borne,  until  ray  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 
And  he,  tiie  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongrt  yon— 
Fit  judge  in  such  tribunal ! 

Ben.  {interrupting  Ann.)        Michel  Steno 
Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 


1  rOne  source  of  feebleness  in  this  passage,  and  it  is  one 
of  nrequent  occurrence  in  all  Lord  Byroirs  plays,  is  his 
practice  of  ending  his  lines  with  insignificant  monosyllables. 
*•  Of,""  "  to.""  "  and."  "  hW,'»  "  AiK,"  *'/«>'«.**  all  occur  in  the 
coarse  of  a  very  few  pages,  in  situations  where,  had  the 
harmony  or  vigor  of  the  line  been  consulted,  the  voice 
would  have  been  allowed  to  pause,  and  the  energy  of  the 
sentimeat  would  have  been  earned  to  its  highest  tone  of 
•levation.  This  we  should  have  set  down  to  the  account 
•f  carelessness,  had  it  not  been  so  frequent,  and  had  not  the 


One  of  the  Forty ;  "  the  Ten"  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  patricians  from  the  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  us  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  prononnced  upon  him, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  the  law, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  hhnself  denies  and  violates  \ 

Doge.  Hi9  ruNiSHMENT !   I  rather  see  him  thertf 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  him  with  my  death. 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  justice 
Decreed  as  sentence  !    Base  as  was  his  crime, 
'Twas  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

Ben.  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  VeiLce, 
With  three  ports  of  a  century  of  years 
And  honors  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  Movocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  ? 

Doge.  A  spark  creates  the  flame — 'tis  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already :  you  opprees'd  the  prince  and  people  ; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in  both : 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  been  glory. 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after, 
And  mine  to  Gelon  and  to  Thrasybulus : — 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death — the  future 
Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free ; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.    Pause  not ; 
I  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none ; 
My  life  was  staked  upon  a  mighty  hazard. 
And  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taker ! 
I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs: 
Now  you  may  flock  round  mine,  and  trample  on  it, 
As  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

Ben.  You  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
Of  our  tribunal  ? 

Doge.  I  confess  to  have  fail'd  ; 

Fortune  is  female :  from  my  youth  her  favors 
Were  not  withheld,  the  fault  was  mine  to  hoper 
Her  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

Ben.  You  do  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

Doge.  Noble  Venetians !  stir  me  net  with  questions. 
I  am  resign'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 
Have  something  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 
And  am  not  over-patient     Pray  you,  spare  me 
Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 
Elxcept  to  turn  a  trial  to  debate. 
I  shall  but  answer  that  which  will  offend  yon. 
And  please  your  enemies — a  host  already ; 
'TIS  true,  these  suUen  walls  should  yield  no  echo : 
But  walls  have  ears — ^nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 

and  if 
There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them,* 


stifihesjt  and  labor  of  the  author's  general  style  almost 
tcmn^  .'<i  11  ■«  to  believe  it  systematic.  A  more  inharmonious 
sys^  .1  of  versification,  or  one  more  necessarily  tending  to 
w  j\i  and  feebleness,  could  hardly  have  been  invented. 
x  with  all  these  defects,  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the 
joge  of  Venice.— Hkbsr.] 

'  ["  There  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  t  ^|fS>  I  *^™  " 
—MS.)  ^^ 
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You  v/bo  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  day  me, 
Yet  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  year  graves 
What  you  would  hear  from  me  of  good  or  evil ; 
The  secret  were  too  mighty  for  yonr  sonle: 
Then  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
A  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 
Such  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 
To  make  it  famous  ;  for  true  words  are  tkingg. 
And  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  oatlive, 
And  oftentimes  avenge  them ;  bury  mine, 
If  ye  would  fain  survive  me:  take  thip  counsel, 
And  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath, 
Let  me  die  calmly ;  you  may  grant  me  this ; — 
I  deny  nothing— -defend  nothing — nothing 
I  ask  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself. 
And  sentence  from  the  court ! 

Ben.  This  full  admiflaon 

Spares  us  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
The  torture  to  elicit  the  whole  truth.* 

Doge.  The  torture !  you  have  put  me  there  abeady, 
Daily  since  I  was  Doge  ;  but  if  you  will 
Add  the  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbs 
Will  yield  with  age  to  crushing  iron  ;  but 
There's  that  withm  my  heart  wall  strain  your  engines. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer.  Noble  Venetians !   Duchess  Faliero^ 
Requests  admission  to  the  Giunta's  presence. 

Ben.  Say,  conscript  fathers,*  shall  she  be  admitted  ? 

One  of  the  Giunta,  She  may  have  revelations  of 
importance 
Unto  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
With  her  request 

Ben.  Ib  this  the  general  will  7 

All.  It  is. 

Doge         Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice ! 
Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames  I 
But  such  blasphemeiB  'gainst  all  honor,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno !  if  this  woman  fail, 
ril  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape. 
And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

The  Duchess  enters.* 
Ben.  Lady !  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved. 

Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  it,  and 

Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 

A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 

Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues : 

But  you  turn  pale — ho !  there,  look  to  the  lady  ! 

Place  a  chair  instantly. 

Ang.  A  moment's  faintness — 

'Tis  past ;  I  {Nray  yor  pardon  me, — I  sit  not 


1  r"  Th*  t/irtiirA  J  ^^^  ***®  cxposufe  of  the  truth. 
I  Tne  torture  j  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  lruth."-MS.] 

(  Doge  Faliero*8  consort 
« C"  Noble  Venetians !  J  with  respect  the  Duchess 
(  Duchess  Faliero.**— MS.] 

■  The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Roman, 
of  "  conscript  fathers." 

<  [The  drama,  which  has  the  merit,  uncommon  in  modem 
performances,  of  embodsring  no  episodical  deformity  what- 
ever, now  hurries  in  full  career  to  its  close.  Erery  thing  is 
dispatched  with  the  stern  decision  of  a  tyrannical  aristoc- 
racy. There  is  no  hope  of  mercy  on  any  side^— there  is  no 
petition— nay,  there  is  no  wish  for  mercy.  Even  the  ple- 
beian conspuators  have  too  much  Venetian  blood  in  them 


In  ptesence  of  my  prince,  and  of  my  hnsband. 
While  he  is  on  his  feet 

Ben.  Your  pleasure,  lady  ? 

Ang.  Strange  rumors,  but  most  true,  if  all  I  hear 
And  see  be  sooth,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I  come 
To  know  the  worst,  even  at  the  worst ;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1  cannot  speak — I  cannot  shape 

The  question — but  you  answer  it  ere  spoken, 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows— 
Oh  God !  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave  ! 

Ben.  (after  a  pause.)  Spare  us,  and  spare  th3rBelf    ' 
tiie  repetition 
Of  ovB  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  heaven  and  man ! 

Ang.  Yet  speak  ;  I  cannot — 

I  cannot — ^no — even  now  believe  these  things. 
Is  he  condenm'd  ? 

Ben.  Alas ! 

Ang.  And  was  he  guilty? 

Ben.  Lady !  the  natural  distraction  of 
Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 
Merit  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 
Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 
Were  deep  oflfence.    But  question  even  the  Doge, 
And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofii,  believe  him 
Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

Ang,  Is  it  so? 

My  lord — my  sovereign — ^my  poor  father's  friend — 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  in  council ; 
Unsay  the  words  of  this  man  I — Thou  art  silent ! 

Ben.  He  hath  already  own'd  to  his  own  gfuilt,* 
Nor,  as  thou  see'st,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 

Ang.  Ay,  but  he  must  not  die  I  Spare  his  few  years. 
Which  grief  and  shame  will  soon  cut  down  to  days ! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  effiuse 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

Ben.  His  doom  must  be  fulfill'd  without  remission 
Of  time  or  penalty — 'tis  a  decree. 

Ang.  He  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  merc> 

Ben.  Not  in  this  case  with  justice. 

Ang.  Alas!  signer. 

He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel ;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live  were  all  judged  justly  ? 

Ben.  His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  state. 

Ang.  He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  tlie  state  ; 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  the  state. 

One  of  the  CounciL  He  is  a  traitor,  and  betrajr'i 
the  state. 

Ang.  And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been :  .  stal 
To  save  or  to  destroy ;  and  you,  who  sit 
There  to  pronoimce  the  death  of  yonr  deliverer. 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar, 
Or  diggmg  in  the  Huunish  mines  m  fetters  I 


to  be  either  scared  by  the  approach,  or  shaken  in  the  roo 
ment  of  death  ;  and  as  for  the  Doge,  he  bears  himself  u^  be 
comes  a  warrior  of  sixty  years,  and  a  deeply  insulted  prince 
At  the  moment,  however,  which  immediately  i»recc<les  th 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  admisjiion  is  asketl  and  oluun 
edby  one  from  whom  less  of  the  Spartan  firmness  might  havi 
been  expected.  This  is  Angiolina.  She  indeed  hazuris  oni 
fervent  prayer  to  the  unbending  senate  ;  but  she  sees  in  i 
moment  that  it  is  in  vain,  and  she  recovers  herself  on  lh« 
instant ;  and  turning  to  her  lord,  who  stands  calm  and  col 
lected  at  the  foot  of  the  council  table,  speaks  words  worth 
of  him  and  of  her.  Nothing  can  be  more  unexpected,  o 
more  beautiful,  than  the  behavior  of  the  young  patncia. 
who  interrupts  their  conversation.— Lockhaht.] 

n"  He  hath  already  j  ""^^^  j  his  own  guilt."~M8.j 
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One  of  the  CouneiL  No,  lady,  there  are  otfaen  who 
would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  in  dayery ! 

Ang,  If  there  are  bo 

Within  tkeee  walls,  thou  ait  not  of  the  number : 
llie  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen ! — 
Is  there  no  hope? 

Ben.  Lady,  it  cannot  be. 

Ang  (turning  to  the  Doge.)    Then  die,  Faliero ! 
since  it  must  be  so ; 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  father's  fHend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  ofl^uce, 
Half-canceird  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray'd  to  them — 
Have  begg*d  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread — 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer'd  as  they  answer — 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine. 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom ! 

Doge.  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 
Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 
Of  the  Iamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 
Of  seamen  to  the  surge :  I  would  not  take 
A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 
Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villaniee 
I  sought  to  free  the  groaning  nations ! 

Michel  Steno.  Doge, 

A  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  lady. 
Whom  I  have  grievously  oflfended.    Would 
Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 
Could  cancel  the  inexorable  past ! 
But  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Say  farewell,  and  in  peace :  with  full  contrition 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you. 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

Ang.  Sage  Benintende,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice, 
I  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signer. 
Inform  the  ribald  Steno,  that  his  words 
Ne*er  weigh'd  in  mind  with  Loredano's  daughter 
Further  than  to  create  a  mementos  pity 
For  such  as  he  is :  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity !  I  prefer 
My  honor  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn — the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  call'd       • 
A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 
To  me  the  8comer*s  words  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the  rock :  but  as  there  are— alas ! 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 
To  whom  dishonor's  shadow  is  a  substance 
More  terrible  than  death,  here  and  hereafter ; 
Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing. 
And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 
l^eir  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  us  the  eagle 


1  [The  Duchess  is  formal  and  cold,  without  even'that 
degree  of  lore  for  her  old  husband  which  a  child  might 
have  for  her  parent,  or  a  pupil  for  her  instructor.  Even  in 
this  her  longest  and  best  speech,  at  the  most  touching 
moment  of  tne  catastrophe,  she  can  moralize,  in  a  strain 
of  pedantry  less  natural  to  a  woman  than  lo  any  other 
person  similarly  circumstanced,  on  lions  stung  by  gnats, 
Achilles,  Helen,  Lunretla,  the  siege  of  Clusium,  Caligula, 
Caaba,  and  Peraepolis !    The  lines  are  fine  in  themselves, 


Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 

Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 

To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 

With  beings  of  a  higher  order.     Insects 

Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now ;  a  shaft 

I'  the  heel  o'erthrew  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 

A  wife's  dishonor  was  the  bane  of  Troy ; 

A  wife's  dishonor  unking'd  Rome  forever ; 

An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Clusium, 

And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time ; 

An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 

His  life,  while  Earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties ; 

A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  nrovince ; 

And  Steno's  lie,  conch'd  in  two  worthless  lines. 

Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 

A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 

Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownless  head. 

And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people ! 

Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 

Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this. 

If  it  so  please  him — 'twere  a  pride  fit  for  him ! 

But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 

Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  was  a  hero, 

By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers : 

Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  pnch  a  source. 

Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever : 

We  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 

Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men, 

And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  none  for  Steno, 

And  no  resentment :  things  like  him  must  sting, 

And  higher  beings  suffer ;  'tis  the  charter 

Of  life.     The  man  who  dies  by  the  adder's  fang 

May  have  the  crawler  crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger : 

'Twas  the  worm's  nature  ;  and  some  men  are  worms 

In  soul,  more  than  the  living  things  of  tombs.' 

Doge,  (to  Ben,)  Signer !  complete  that  which  you 
deem  your  duty. 

Ben.  Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  dnty. 
We  would  request  the  f  rinceas  to  withdraw  ; 
'Twill  move  her  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it 

Ang.  I  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it 
For  'tis  a  part  of  mine — I  will  not  quit. 
Except  by  force,  my  husband's  side. — Proceed  I 
Nay,  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ; 
Though  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent — Speak ! 
I  have  that  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

Ben.  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Count  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
And  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
Noble  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Intrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments. 
Even  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Convict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 
And  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheal  of 
Until  this  trial— the  decree  is  death. 
Thy  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state. 
Thy  name  is  razed  from  out  her  records,  save 
Upon  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance. 
When  thou  art  noted  in  oar  calendars 


indeed ;  and  if  they  had  been  spoken  by  Benintende  as  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  Duke's  body,  or  still  more,  perhaps, 
if  they  bad  been  spoken  by  the  Duke's  counsel  on  his  tnal, 
they  would  have  oeen  perfectly  in  place  and  character. 
But  that  is  not  the  highest  order  of  female  intellect  which 
is  disposed  to  be  long-winded  in  distress ;  nor  does  any  one, 
either  male  or  female,  who  is  really  and  deeply  aflected, 
find  time  for  wise  saws  and  instances  ancient  and  modem  — 
Uebkk.] 
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With  earthquakes,  pestflenee,  and  foreign  ivas, 

And  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 

Of  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in  snatching 

Our  lives  and  coimtry  from  thy  wickedness. 

The  place  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted, 

With  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 

To  be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 

Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath, — 

"  This  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 

Decapitated  for  his  crimes." 

Doge,  **  His  crimes !" 

But  let  it  be  so : — it  will  be  in  vain. 
The  veil  which  blackens  e'er  this  bKgfated  name, 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineaments. 
Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  glitter  round  it  in  their  pictured  trappings — 
Your  delegated  slaves— the  people's  t3rrantB! 
'*  Decapitated  for  his  crimes  V*-^Wkmt  crimes? 
Were  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts, 
So  that  the  contemplator  might  approve. 
Or  at  the  least  learn  whence  the  crimes  arose  ? 
When  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Ijet  him  be  told  the  cause — it  is  your  history. 

Ben.  Time  must  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  will  judge 
Their  fathers'  judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
As  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap. 
Thou  raalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giants'  Stahtsase, 
Where  thon  and  all  our  princes  are  invested ; 
And  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  fint  resumed 
Upon  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed. 
Thy  head  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
Upon  thy  soul ! 

Doge.  Is  this  the  Oinnta's  sentence  7 

Ben.  It  is. 

Doge.  I  can  endure  it — And  the  time  ? 

Ben.  Must  be  immediate. — Make  thy  peace  with 
God: 
Within  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  His  presence 

Doge.  I  am  already  ;  and  my  blood  will  rise 
To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it — 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated? 

Ben.  They  are ; 

And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure, 
Except  two  thousand  ducats— these  dispose  of. 

Doge.  That's  harsh. — I  would  have  fain  reserved 
the  lands 
Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 
From  Laurence  the  Count-bisliop  of  Ceneda, 
In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 
To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 
My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 
Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

Ben.  These 

Lie  under  the  state's  ban ;  their  chief,  thy  nephew. 
In  peril  of  his  own  life ;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present     If 
Thou  will'st  a  state  unto  thy  widow*d  princess, 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

Ang.  Signore, 

I  snare  not  in  your  spoil !  From  henceforth,  know 
'   I  am  devoted  uuto  God  alone, 
I   And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cbister. 
I       Doge.  Come ! 

The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but  'twill  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  7 
^       Ben.  You  have  naught  to  do,  except  confess  and 

die, 
I  The  priest  is  robed,  the  cimeter  is  bare, 
And  both  await  without — But,  above  all  i 

Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people ;  they 


Are  now  by  thousands  swanning  at  the  gates, 
But  these  are  closed :  the  Ten,  the  Avo^idori, 
The  Giuuta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
'  Alone  will  be  beholderi  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

Doge.  The  Doge ! 

Ben.  Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thon  shalt  die 
A  sovereign ;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  trunk. 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thon  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deigning 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors;  not  so  we. 
Who  in  the  verv  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.    Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolf's ;  but  thou  shalt  fall 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  huntera,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee. 
And  mourn  even  tha  inevitable  death 
Ptovoked  by  thy  wild  wrath,  and  regal  fiercenesi. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  fint  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  forever,  on  the  self-same  spot — 
Guards !  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 

[Exemmt 

SCENE  II. 

The  Doge' a  Apartment 

The  DooE  OS  Priioner,  and  the  Duohsss  attending 
him. 

Doge.  Now,  that  the  priest  is  gone,  'twere  useless 
all 
To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes ; 
But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee, 
And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand 
Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour. 
Still  falling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

Ang.  Alas! 

And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cause ; 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union. 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish. 
Didst  promise  at  hit  death,  thou  hast  seal'd  thine 
own. 

Doge.  Not  so :  there  was  that  m  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse ; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 
And  yet  it  was  foretoki  me. 

Ang.  How  finetold  you  ? 

Doge.  Long  years  ago— so  long,  they  are  a  doubt 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger, 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof ;  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  him, 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burden ; 
And  as  he  rose  fh>m  earth  again,  he  raised 
His  tremulous  hands  m  pious  wrath  towards  Heaven. 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  from 

him. 
He  tnrn'd  to  me,  and  said,  "  The  honr  will  come 
When  he  thon  hast  o'erthrown  shall  overthrow  thee: 
The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  h)use. 
The  ^i^isdom  shall  be  shaken  fimn  thy  Mml, 
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And  in  thy  beat  maturity  of  mind 
A  madnesi  of  the  heart  shall  aehce  upon  thee  ;^ 
Pa»ion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  viitnes ; 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  beads, 
Shnll  crown  to  leave  thee  headless ;  honors  diaU 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction, 
And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
But  not  such  death  as  fits  an  aged  man.'* 
Thus  saying,  he  passed  on. — That  hour  is  come. 

Ang.  And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have 
striven 
To  avert  the  fotal  moment,  and  atone, 
By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hudst  done? 

Do^e.  I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much 
That  I  remembered  them  amid  the  maie 
Of  life,  as  if  they  form'd  a  spectral  voice. 
Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream ; 
And  I  repented  ;  but  'twas  not  for  me 
To  pull  in  resolution :  what  must  be 
I  could  not  change,  and  would  not  fear. — ^Nay  msre. 
Thou  canst  not  have  for^,  what  all  rememlMr, 
That  on  my  day  of  landmg  here  as  Doge, 
On  my  return  ftom  Rome,  a  mist  of  such  • 
Unwonted  destiny  went  on  before 
The  Bucentanr,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
Which  usher'd  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disembarkM  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where  'tis 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touchmg  at 
The  Riva  della  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 
So  that  all  Venice  shuddered  at  the  omen. 

Ang,  Ah !  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

Doge,  And  yet  I  find  a  comfort  in 

The  Uiought  that  these  things  are  the  woric  of  Fate ; 
For  I  would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men, 
Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny, 
Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust. 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instruments 
Of  an  o'erruling  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Victon  of  him  who  oft  had  conquered  for  them ! 

Ang.  Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspiratkms 
Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  Heaven. 

Doge.  I  am  at  peace :  the  peace  of  certainty 
That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons*  sons. 
And  this  proud  city,  and  these  axore  waters. 
And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright, 
Shall  be  a  desolation  and  a  curse, 
A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 
A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean  Babel ! 

Ang.  Speak  not  thus  now ;  the  surge  of  passion  stiH 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself,  and  canst  not  injure  them — be  calmer. 

boge.  1  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 
Into  eternity,  and  I  behold — 
Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 
For  the  last  time— Che  diavs  which  I  denounce 


>  ["  A  madness  of  the  heart  shaU  rise  within.**— MS.] 

s  [**  Wfih  unimpairHl  but  not  outrageous  griel'*~M8.] 

•  This  was  the  actual  reply  of  Bailli,  maire  of  Paris,  to  a 
Fkenchman  who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  his  way  to 
execution,  in  the  eaxiiest  part  of  their  revolution.  liinaiB 
vsading  over,  (since  the  completion  of  this  tragedy,)  for  the 


Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-giit  walls. 
And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

Ouari,  {coming  forward.)     Doge  of  Venice, 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

Doge.  Then  farewell,  Angidina  I — one  embnit»— 
Forgive  the  old  man  who  hath  been  to  thee 
A  fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory — 
I  would  not  astk  so  much  for  me  still  living. 
But  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now. 
Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest 
Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 
Glory,  and  wealth,  aud  power,  and  fame,  and  name. 
Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 
Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  even 
A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem. 
No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 
From  ostentatious  kinsmen ;  m  one  h.^u* 
I  have  uprooted  ail  my  former  life. 
And  outlived  every  thing,  except  thy  heart. 
The  pure,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  unimpaired  but  not  a  clamorous  grief^ 
Still  keep— Thou  tum'st  so  pale! — ^Alas !  she  faiats. 
She  has  no  breath,  no  poke! — Guards!  lend  your 

aid — 
I  cannot  leave  her  thus,  and  yet  'tis  better. 
Since  every  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
When  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
rhhall  be  with  the  EternaL— Call  her  women — 
One  look ! — how  odd  her  hand ! — as  cold  as  mine 
Shall  be  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 

And  take  my  last  thanks 1  am  ready  now. 

[The  Attendants  of  Anoiouna  enter ^  and  sur- 
round their  mistrees,  who  has  fainted. — Exeunt 
the  DoGB,  Guards,  ^e.  ^. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Court  6f  the  Ducal  Palace :  the  outer  gates  are 
shut  against  the  people. — The  Dooe  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes,  in  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patricians,  attended  by  the  Guards,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  **  Giants  Staircase," 
(where  the  Doges  took  the  oaths;)  the  Executioner 
is  stationed  there  with  his  sword. — On  arriving,  a 
Chief  of  the  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the 
Doge*s  head. 

Doge.  So  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  am  again  Marino  Faliero : 
'TIS  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment 
Here  was  I  crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness.  Heaven ! 
With  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
That  shining  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament 

One  of  the  Ten.  Thou  tremblest,  Faliero ! 

Doge.  'Tis  with  age,  then.* 

Ben.  Faliero!  hast  thou  aught  further  to  com- 
mend. 
Compatible  with  justioe,  to  the  senate  ? 

Doge.  I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy. 
My  consort  to  their  justice ;  for  methinks 
My  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
Between  the  state  and  me. 


flrst  time  these  six  years,  **  Venice  Presenred,*'  a  similsT 
reply  on  a  different  occasion  by  Renault,  and  other  coinci 
denoes  arising  from  the  subject.  1  need  hardly  remind  the 
gentlest  reader,  that  such  coincidences  must  be  accidental, 
from  the  very  ndlity  of  their  detection  by  reference  to  so  ) 
popular  a  play  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Otwasrs  | 


chef-d'oBUvre. 
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Ben.  They  diall  be  cared  for ; 

Even  Dotx^ntheftanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

Doge.  Unheard  of  I  ay,  there's  not  a  history 
But  shows  a  thousand  crown'd  conspiratori 
Against  the  people  ;  but  to  set  them  free 
One  povereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

Ben.  And  who  were  they  who  fell  in  such  a  canse  ? 

Dftge.  The  King  of  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of  Ven- 
ice— 
Agte  and  Faliero ! 

B*rn.  Hast  thou  more 

To  utter  or  to  do? 

Doge.  May  I  speak? 

Ben.  Thoa  mayst ; 

But  recollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

Doge.  I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity,* 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 
Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you !    Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner. 
Ye  winds !  which  fluttered  o*er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  fiird  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph !    Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  1  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth. 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 
Ye  stones,  iu  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  Heaven !    Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 
Thou  sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou  ! 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  sons  !* — Attest! 
I  am  not  innocent — hut  are  these  guiltless? 
I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  far  ages 


1  [Sentence  being  passed  upon  the  Doge,  he  is  brought 
with  much  pomp  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  last  speech 
is  a  grand  prophetic  rant ;  something  strained  and  elaborate 
—but  eloquent  and  terrible.- Jepfrk v.] 

«  [  "  and  Thou : 

Who  makest  and  destroyest  suns  !'*— MS.] 

*  Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the  reader 
look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied,  or  rather  of 
the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Voltaire  calculated 
tlieir  "  nostre  bene  merite  Meretrici"  at  12,000  of  regulars, 
without  including  volunteers  and  local  militia,  on  what 
authority  I  know  not ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  of  the 
population  not  decreased.  Venice  once  containea  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  inhabitants:  there  are  now  about  ninety 
thousand ;  and  these  :  !— few  individuals  can  conceive,  and 
none  could  descnbe,  the  actual  state  into  which  the  more 
than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this  unhappy 
city.  From  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the  Barbanans,  there  are  some  honorable  individual 
exceptions.  There  is  Pasqualigo^hc  last,  and,  alas  *  pos' 
tkumous  son  of  the  marriage  of  the  Doges  with  the  Adriatic, 
who  fought  his  frigate  with  far  greater  gallantry  than  any 
of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the  memorable  action  off  Lissa. 
I  came  home  in  the  souadron  with  the  prizes  in  1811,  and 
recollect  to  have  heard  Sir  William  lloste,  and  the  other 
officers  engaged  in  that  glorious  conflict,  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Pasqualigo's  behavior.  There  is  the  Abbate 
Morelli.  There  is  Alvise  Querini,  who,  after  a  long  and 
honorable  diplomatic  career,  finds  some  consolation  for  the 
wrongs  of  h>s  country,  m  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  his 
nephew,  Vittor  Benzon,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  beauty, 
the  heroine  of  **  La  Biondma  in  Goudoletta.'*  There  are 
the  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and  the  poet  Lamberli,  the 
author  of  the  "  Biondina,'*  &c.  and  many  other  estimable 

Sroductions ;  and,  not  least  in  an  Englishman's  estimation, 
ladame  Michelli,  the  translator  of  Snakspeare.  There  are 
the  young  Dandolo  and  the  improvvisiitore  Carre r,  and 
Giuseppe  Albrizzi,  the  accomplished  son  of  an  accomplished 
mother.  There  is  Aglietti,  and,  were  there  nothing  else, 
there  Is  the  immortality  of  Canova.  Cicognara,  Mustoxithi, 
Bucati,  &.C.  4cc.,  I  do  not  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a 
Greek,  and  the  others  were  bom  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
off,  which,  throughout  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not  a  foreigner^ 
at  least  a  stmiger,  ijorestitre.) 

ilazars    ) 
lepers    >  for  a  people  !**— MS.] 
wretches) 


Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 

Of  tliis  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  forever ! Yes,  the  hours 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day. 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

Shall  yield,  aud  bloodleesly  and  basely  yield 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 

Sheddiug  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  v«»ins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her. 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her  !* — She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 

Beggars  for  nobles*,  paudeis  for  a  people  !* 

Then  when  the  Hebrew's  in  thy  palaces,* 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o*er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ; 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  biead 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  theur  nobility  a  plea  for  pity : 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers'  heritage  diall  fawn 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vice-geient, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereigns. 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign. 

Proud  of  some  uame  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprung 

From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 

With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 

Shall  bear  about  Uieir  bastardy  in  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation  ;^ — when 


•  [The  following  sketch  of  the  indigent  Venetian  noble  is 
by  Gritti  :— 

'  Sono  un  povero  ladro  aristocratico 
Errante  per  la  Vencta  palude, 
Che  i  denti  per  il  mio  duro  panaticc 
Aguzzo  in  su  la  cote  e  in  su  Tincude ; 
Ml  slombo  in  piedi,  e  a  seder'  mi  snatico, 
Ballotando  or  la  fame,  or  la  virtude  : 
Prego,  piango,  minaccio,  in^isto,  adulo, 
Ed  no  me  stesso,  e  la  mia  patria  in  culo.*' 

"  I'm  a  poor  peer  of  Venice  loose  among  her 
Marshes !    vVilh  standing  bows  Tve  double  grown. 
And  In  my  trade  of  place  and  pension- monger, 
Sate  till  rve  ground  my  buttocks  to  the  bone  ; 
Balloting  now  for  mm/,  now  for  hunger ; 
Breaking,  myself,  my  teeth,  upon  a  stone, 
I  crave,  cringe,  storm,  and  strive,  through  life's  short 

farce. 
And  vote  friends,  self,  and  country  all."— Rose] 

*  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brenta  now  belong  to  the  Jews : 
who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic  were  only  allowed 
to  inhabit  Mestri,  and  not  to  enter  the  city  of  Venice.  The 
whole  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  the  Uuns  form  the  garrison. 

">  [••  It  must  be  owned,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  that  the 
Duke  bears  his  calamities  with  a  patience  which  would  be 
more  heroic  if  it  were  less  wordy.  It  is  possible  that  a  con- 
demned man  might  recollect  his  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of 
Treviso,  and  the  evil  omen  which  accompanied  his  solemn 
landing  at  Venice.  But  there  are  not  many  condemned 
men  who,  during  a  last  and  stinted  interview  >/vith  a  beloved 
wife,  would  have  employed  so  much  time  in  relating  an- 
ecdotes of  themselves ;  and  we  should  least  of  all  expiect  it 
in  one  whofe  fiery  character  would  have  induced  him  to 
hurry  forward  to  nis  end.  The  same  objection  applies  to 
his  prophecy  of  the  future  miseries  of  Venice.  Its  language 
and  imagery  are,  doubtless,  extremely  powerful  and  im- 
pressive ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that  it  is  either  dramatic  or 
characteristic.  A  prophecy  (which  we  know  to  be  ^x  post 
facto)  is,  under  any  circumstances,  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
least  artificial  of  poetical  machines.  But,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  present,  no  audience  could  have  endured 
so  long  a  speech  without  disgust  and  weariness ;  and  Marino 
FaUero  was  most  likely  to  have  met  his  death  like  our  own 
Sytoey— 
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Thy  sonB  are  in  the  lowest  acale  of  beinff, 

Slaves  turo'd  oW  to  the  vanquish'd  by  ue  vidon. 

Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

Aud  scom'd  even  by  the  Ticioas  for  such  vices 

As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 

Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kmgdom, 

All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 

Eniail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 

A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution ; — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquer*d  states  shall  cling  thee, 

Vice  without  splendor,  sin  without  relief 

Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er, 

But  in  its  stead,  coane  lusts  of  habitude,^ 

Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdnea, 

Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ; — 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure. 

Youth  without  honor,  age  without  req>ect. 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  wo       [mur,* 

'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  mur- 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 

Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  ! 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  !* 

Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom ! 

Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 

Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  ! 

[Here  the  DooB  tunu  and  addresees  the  Execu- 
tioner 

Slave,  do  thine  office ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike— and  but  once  ! 

[The  Doge  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  as 
the  Executioner  raises  his  sword  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE   IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Mark's^—The 
People  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  are  shut. 

First  Citizen,  I  have  gainM  the  gate,  and  can  dis- 
cern the  Ten, 
Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 


*  With  no  harangue  idly  proclaims  aloud 
To  catch  the  worthless  plaudit  of  the  crowd ; 
No  feeble  boast,  death's  terrors  to  defy, 
Yet  sfill  delaying,  as  afraid  to  die  !* " 

We  are  surprised  that  Bish  -n  Heber  did  not  quote  Andrew 
Manrell's  magnificent  lines  w-  Charles  1.  :— 

"  While  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands, 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try ; 
Nor  call'd  the  Gods  vn.ih  vulgar  spight 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right, 

But  bow'd  his  comely  oead 

Down,  as  upon  a  bea."J 

>  [See  APPS5DIX :  Marino  Faliero,  Note  C] 
s  If  the  Doge's  prophecy  seem  remarkable,  look  to  the 
foUowmg,  made  by  Alimanni  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
am):— "There  is  one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning 
j  Venice :  '  If  thou  dost  not  change,'  it  says  to  that  proud  re- 
public, *  thy  liberty,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will  not 
reckon  a  century  nrare  than  the  thousandth  year.*  If  we 
carry  back  the  epocha  of  Venetian  freedom  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  under  which  the  republic  flourish- 
ed, we  shall  find  that  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  first 
Doge  is  697 ;  and  if  we  add  one  century  to  a  thousand,  that 
is,  eleven  hundred  years,  we  shall  fmd  the  sense  of  the 
prediction  to  be  literaUy  this :  'Thy  liberty  will  not* last 
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Second  CiL  I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost 
How  is  it  7  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight         [effi)ft 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people. 
Except  the  eccupiers  of  those  bars. 

First  Cit.  One  has  approach'd  the  Doge,  and  now 
they  strip 
The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head — and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  Heaven ;  I  see 
Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move— Hush !  hush ! — ^no, 
'Twas  but  a  murmur — Curse  upon  the  distance ! 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder ;  would  we  could 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence ' 

Second  Cit,  Hush !  we  perhaps  may  catch  the  sound. 

First  Cit,  'Tis  vain, 

I  cannot  hear  him. — How  his  hoary  nair 
Streams  on  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  wave ! 
Now — ^now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden — but  I  see 

The  lifted  sword  m  air Ah!  hark!  it  falls! 

[The  People  murmur* 

Third  Cit,  Then  they  have  murderd  him  who 
would  have  freed  us. 

Fourth  Cit,  He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons 
ever. 

Fifth  Cit,  Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals 
barr'd. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  we  were  summoned  here— we  would  have  brought 
Weapons,  and  forced  them ! 

Sixth  Cit,  Are  you  sure  he's  dead? 

First  Cit,  I  saw  the  sword  faU — Lo !  what  have 
we  here  ? 

Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts 
Saint  Mark*s  Place  a  Chief  op  the  Ten,  with 
a  bloody  eword.  He  waves  it  thrice  before  the 
People,  and  exclaims, 

"  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor !" 
[  The  gates  are  opened  ;  the  populace  rush  in  towards 
the  "  Giants^  Staircase,   where  the  execution  haa 
taken  place.     The  foremost  of  them  exclaims  to 
those  behind, 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants'  Steps  *. 

[The  curtain  falls.* 


till  1797.'  Recollect  that  Venice  ceased  to  be  free  in  the 
year  1700,  the  fifth  year  of  the  French  republic ;  and  you 
will  perceive,  that  there  never  was  prediction  more  pointed, 
or  more  exactly  followed  by  the  event  You  will,  therefore, 
note,  as  very  remarkable,  the  three  lines  of  Alimanni  ad- 
dressed to  Venice;  which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed 
out:— 

'  Se  non  cangi  pensier,  un  secol  solo 
Non  conteri  sopra  *1  millesimo  anno 
Tua  hbcrtA,  che  va  fuggeudo  a  volo.' 
Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men  have 
been  called  prophets  for  much  less.**— Girousr£,  t.  ix. 
p.  IH. 

■  Of  the  first  fifty  Doges, /rc  abdicated— >Se«  were  banished 
with  their  eyes  put  out— /re  were  massacred — and  nine 
deposed;  so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost  the  throne  by 
violence, besides  two  who  fell  in  battle  :  this  occurred  long 
previous  lo  the  reign  of  Marino  Faliero.  One  of  his  more 
immediate  predecessors,  Andrea  Dandolo,  died  of  vexation. 
Marino  Fauero  himself  perished  as  related.  Amongst  his 
successors,  Fofcari,  after  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  tortured 
and  banished,  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  blood* 
vesseU  on  hearing  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the 
election  of  his  successor.  Morosini  was  impeached  for  the 
loss  of  Candia ;  but  this  was  previous  to  his  dukedom, 
during  which  he  conquered  the  Morea,  and  was  styled  the 
Peloponnesian.    Faliero  might  truly  say, 

"  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  bloal  of  princes !" 

« [As  a  play,  Marino  Faliero  is  deficient  in  the  attractivs 
passions,  m  probability,  and  in  depth  and  variety  of  interest ; 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Part 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH? 

A  MYSTERY, 

FOUNDID  ON  THK  FOLLOWING  PAMAOB  IN  GBNSfIB,  CHAF.  TL 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  ....  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose."* 


"  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  loTer.**— Colbbidos 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


AngeU, — Samusa. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael  the  Archangel 
Men* — Noah  and  his  Sons. 

I  RAD. 

Japhet. 
Women* — An  a  h. 

AUOLIBAMAB. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth. — Chorus  of  Mortals, 


and  revolts  throughout,  by  the  extravagant  disproportion 
which  the  iigury  bears  to  the  unmeasured  resentment  with 
which  it  is  pursued.  As  a  poem,  though  it  occasionally 
displays  great  force  and  elevation,  it  obviously  wants  botn 
grace  and  facility.  The  diction  is  often  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
and  the  versification  without  sweetness  or  elasticity.  It  is 
generally  very  verbose,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  dull. 
Altogether,  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  thinR  worked  out 
against  the  grain,  and  not  poured  forth  from  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  or  the  fancy ;— the  ambitious  and  elaborate  work 
of  a  powerful  mind  engaged  with  an  unsuitable  task— not  the 
spontaneous  effusion  of  an  exuberant  imagination,  sportine 
in  the  fulness  of  its  strength.  Every  thmg  is  heightened 
and  enforced  with  visible  effort  and  desi^ ;  and  the  noble 
author  is  often  contented  to  be  emphatic  by  dint  of  exag- 
geration, and  eloquent  by  the  common  topics  of  declama- 
tion. Lord  Byron  is,  undoubtedly,  a  poet  of  the  very  first 
order,  and  has  talents  to  reach  the  very  highest  honors  of 
the  drama.  But  he  must  not  again  disdain  love,  and  am- 
bi^  .1,  and  jealousy ;  he  must  not  substitute  what  is  merely 
bitarre  and  extraordinary,  for  what  is  naturally  and  um- 
versally  interesting,  nor  expect,  by  any  exoeg^erations.  so  to 
rouse  and  rule  our  sympathies  by  the  senseless  anger  of  an 
old  man,  and  the  prudish  proprieties  of  an  untempted 
woman,  as  by  the  agency  of  the  great  and  simple  passions 
with  which,  m  some  of  their  degrees,  all  men  are  familiar, 
and  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic  Muse  has  hitherto 
wrought  her  miracles.— Jeffrkv. 

On  the  whole,  the  Do^e  of  Venice  is  the  effect  of  a  pow- 
erful and  cultivated  mmd.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of 
tragedy,  sublimity,  terror,  and  pathos— all  but  that  without 
which  the  rest  are  unavailing,  interest !  With  many  de- 
tached passages  which  neither  derogate  from  Lord  Byron's 
former  fame,  nor  would  have  derogated  from  the  reputation 
of  our  best  ancient  tragedians,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  neither 
sustained  nor  impressive.  The  poet,  except  in  the  soliloquy 
of  Lioni,  scarcely  ever  seems  to  have  written  with  his  own 
thorough  good  liking.  He  may  be  suspected  throughout  to 
have  had  m  his  eye  some  other  model  than  nature  ;  and  we 
rise  from  his  work  with  the  same  feeling  as  if  we  had  been 
reatling  a  translation.  For  this  want  ofinterest  the  subiect 
itself  is,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  to  blame  ;  though^  if 
the  same  subject  had  been  differently  treated,  we  are  m- 
dined  to  believe  a  very  different  effect  would  have  been 
produced.  But  for  the  constraint  and  stiffness  of  the 
poetry,  we  have  nothing  to  blame  but  the  apparent  resolu- 
tion of  its  author  to  set  (at  whatever  risk)  an  example  of 
classical  correctness  to  his  uncivilized  countrymen,  and 
rather  to  forego  success  than  to  succeed  after  the  manner 
of  Shakspeare.— Heber.] 

»  ("  Heaven  and  Earth**  was  written  at  Rayenna,  in 
October,  1821.  In  forwarding  it  to  Mr.  Murray^  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Lord  Byron  says—*'  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical 
dnuna,  entitled  A  Mystery.*  You  will  find  it  pious  enough. 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


PART  I. 


SCENE     I. 

A  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 
Ararat — Ttme,  Midnight, 

Enter  Anah  and  Aholibamah.* 
Anah,  OuB  father  sleeps ;  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustom'd  to  descend 
Througrh  the  deep  clouds  o*er  rocky  Ararat  :— 
How  my  heart  beats ! 


I  trust— at  least  some  of  the  chorus  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and 
perhaps  for  melody.  As  it  is  longer,  and  more  lyrical  and 
Greek,  than  I  intended  at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into 
acts,  but  called  what  I  have  sent  Part  First ;  as  there  is  a 
suspension  of  the  action,  which  may  either  close  there 
without  impropriety,  or  be  contmued  in  a  way  that  I  have 
in  view.  I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  published  before  the 
second ;  because,  if  it  don't  succeed,  it  is  better  to  stop 
there,  than  to  go  on  in  a  fruitless  experiment."  Though 
without  delay  revised  by  Mr.  Giffora,  and  printed,  tliis 
"  First  Part"  was  not  published  till  1822,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  second  number  of  the  "  LiberaL"  The  "  Mystery" 
was  never  completed.] 

s  [*'  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  two  poems  more  nearly 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  in  object  and  execution, 
than  the  '  Loves  of  the  Angels*  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  *  Heaven 
and  Earth,  a  Mystery,*  by  Lord  Byron.  The  first  is  all 
glitter  and  point,'hke  a  piece  of  Derbyshire  spar ;  and  the 
other  is  dark  and  massy,  like  a  block  of  marble-  In  the 
one,  angels  harangue  each  other,  like  authors  wishing  to 
make  a  great  public  impression  ;  in  the  other,  they  appear 
silent  and  m^estic,  even  when  their  souls  have  been  visited 
with  human  passions.  In  the  one,  the  women  whom  the 
angels  love,  although  beautiful  and  amiable,  are  blue- 
stockingish  and  pedantic,  and  their  sins  proceed  from 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  knowledge.  In  the  other,  they 
are  the  gentle,  or  the  daring,  daughters  of  flesh  and  blood, 
dissolving  in  tenderness,  or  burning  with  passion  for  the 
Sons  of  the  Morning.  In  the  one,  we  have  sighs,  tears, 
kisses,  shiverings,  tnrillings,  perfumes,  feathered  angels 
on  beds  of  down,  and  all  the  transports  of  the  honey-moon ; 
in  the  other,  silent  looks  of  joy  or  despair,  passion  seen 
blending  in  vain  union  between  the  spirits  of  mortal  and 
immortal,  love  shrieking  on  the  wild  shore  of  death,  and 
all  the  thoughts  that  ever  agitated  human  hearts  dashed 
and  distracted  beneath  the  blackness  and  amidst  the  howl- 
ing of  commingled  earth  and  heaven.  The  one  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  the  other  is  something  terrible.  The 
great  power  of  this  *  Mystery'  is  in  its  fearless  and  daring 
simplicity.  Lord  Byron  faces  at  once  all  the  grandeur  of 
his  sublime  subject.  He  seeks  for  nothing,  but  it  rises  be- 
fore him  in  its  death-doomed  magnificence.  Man,  or  angel, 
or  demon,  the  being  who  mourns,  or  laments,  or  exults,  is 
driven  to  speak  by  nis  own  soul.  The  angels  deign  not  to 
use  many  words,  even  to  their  beautiful  paramours :  and 
they  scorn  Noah  and  his  sententious  sons.  The  first  sceie 
is  a  woody  and  mountainous  district,  near  Mount  Ararat, 
and  the  tune  midnight.  Mortal  creatures,  conscious  ot 
their  own  wickedness,  have  heard  awful  predictions  ol 
the  threatened  flood,  and  all  their  lives  are  darkened 
with  terror.  But  the  sons  of  Ood  haye  been  dwellers  on 
earth,  and  women's  hearts  have  been  stirred  by  the  beauty 
of  these  celestial  visitants.   Anah  and  Aholibamah,  two  of 
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Let  us  proceed  upon 
But  the  stare  are  hidden. 


Our  inyocatkm. 

Anah, 
I  tremble. 

Aho.         So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  au^t  save  their  delay. 

Anah,  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azaziel  more  than        oh,  too  much  ! 
What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows  impions. 

Aho,  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures? 

Anah,  But,  Aholibamah, 

I  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
Thb  cannot  be  of  good  ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  feare 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right 

Aho,  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin  I 
There's  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long: 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust  ? 

Anah,  I  ^ould  have  loved 

Azaziel  not  less,  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not    I  can  not  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Wni  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him» 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
L^B  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him : 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  Seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  say, 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

Anah,  And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 

Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love, 
All  Seraph  as  he  is,  Fd  spurn  him  from  me. 
But  to  our  invocation ! — ^'Tis  the  hour. 
Anah,  Seraph ! 

From  thy  sphere ! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  "  the  seven,"^ 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 
Yet  hear ! 
Oh  !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee. 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me,^ 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  m  thine  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize, 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  waik'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 

The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great. 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate : 
Yet,  Seraph  dear ! 
Oh  hear! 


these  angel-stricken  maidens,  come  wandering  along  whfle 
others  sMep,  to  poor  forth  their  invocations  to  their  demon 


lovers.    Tncy  are  of  very  different  characters :  Anah,  i 
gentle,  and  sobmissiTe ;  Aholibamah,  proud,  impetuous. 


I,  toft. 


For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 
Tliat  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
overflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 

A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear. 
For  sorrow  is  our  element ; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 
Though  sometimes  with  our  visiona  blent 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite^ — 
Appear!  Appear! 
Seraph ! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here. 
And  leave  the  stara  to  their  own  li^t 
Aho.  Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 
Or  warring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire  ;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star,  which  dioots  throu^  the 
abyss. 
Whose    tenants    djring,    while    their   world    is 
falling. 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim. 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hynm — 
Samiasa! 
I  call  thee,  I^wait  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  may  worahip  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee. 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
Though  I  be  form'd  of  clay. 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams, 
Thme  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  b^neath'd  us — ^but  my  heart 
Defies  it :  though  this  life  must  pass  away, 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
An  pains,  all  teare,  all  time,  all  feare,  and  peal, 

like  the  eternal  thundere  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  eare  this  truth — "  Thou  liv'st  forever !" 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 
Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bUss  and  wo. 
But  thee  and  me  he  never  can  destroy  ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm ;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us:  with  thee 
I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow ; 


aspiring— the  one  loving  in  fear,  and  the  other  m  ambition.'* 

— W1L805.) 

1  The  archangels,  said  to  be  seven  in  number,  and  to  oc- 
cupy the  eighth  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
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For  tfaoa  hart  Tentored  to  diare  life  with  me, 
And  shall  / shrink  from  thine  eternity? 

No  .*  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me 
thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpem,  oofl 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile, 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As but  descend,  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain  !* 

Anah,  Sister !  sister !  I  view  them  winging 
Their  blight  way  through  the  parted  night 

Aho.  The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  Ught 

Anah,  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight ! 

Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  ue  moon 
Rising  unto  some  ••reerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

Anah,  They  come !  he  comes ! — Azaziel ! 

Aho,  Harta 

To  meet  them !    Oh .'  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast ! 

Anah,  Lo !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 
like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo ! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-color'd  bow. 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 
Now  shines !  and  now,  behold !  it  hath 
Retum'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home. 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the^calm  deep, 

Subsides  soon  after  he  agam  hiUh  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  deep.* 

Aho,  They  have  touch'd  earth !  Samiasa ! 

Anah,  My  Axatiel ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 
Enter  Irad  and  Japhbt. 

had.  Despond  not:  wherefore  wilt  thon  wander 
thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Japh,  But  they  soothe  me— now 

Perhaps  die  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty, 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

Irad.  But  die  loves  thee  not 

Japh,  Alas  I 

Irad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  qnims  me  also. 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Irad.  Let  her  keep  her  pride, 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn : 


I  [This  invocation  is  extremely  beautiful :  its  chief  beau- 

2^  lies  in  the  contimious  and  meandering  flow  of  its  impas- 
oned  versificatioo     At  its  close,— and  it  might  well  win 
down  to  earth  errini.  angels  from  hearen,— the  maidens  dis- 
I   appear  m  the  miduig.M  darkness,  hoping  the  presence  of 
their  celestial  lovers. — Wilson.] 

s  [Lord  Byron  here  takes  a  wide  career,  and  is  some- 
nmes  obsoure  and  confused ;  but  the  flashes  of  fire  continu- 
■Uv  break  through^  and  illumine  the  clouds  of  smoke  and 


It  may  be,  time  too  will  avanfs  it 

Japh.  Canflt  tboa 

Fmd  joy  in  such  a  thought? 

Irad.  Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow. 

I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better, 
Had  love  been  met  with  love ;  as  'tis,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh,  What  destinies? 

Irad,  I  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anah ! 

Irad.  No;  her  sister 

Japh,  What  other? 

Irad,  That  I  know  not ;  bat  her  air. 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh,  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  God. 

Irad.  Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not* 
What  can  it  profit  thee?* 

Japh.  True,  nothing ;  but 

I  love. 

Irad.  And  so  do  L 

Japh,  And  now  thou  lov'st  not, 

Or  tlunk'st  thon  lov'st  not,  ait  thou  happier? 

Irad,  Yea. 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad,  Me!  why? 

Japh.  For  being  happy. 

Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

Irad,  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper, 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost  for  more  shekeb 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if  weigh'd 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Coin — 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us, 
As  if  such  useless  and  discolored  trash, 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  aflS)rd. — Gro,  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars,  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 
I  must  back  to  my  rest 

Japh,  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest 

Irad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

Japh.  No,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Moutn  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so  ? 

What  wouldst  thou  there? 

Japh,  Soothe  further  my  sad  wpmi 

With  gloom  as  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot. 
And  I  am  hopeleas. 

Irad,  But  'tis  dangerous ; 

Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with  ter- 
rors. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil 

Irad.  But  evil  &ings  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
Aa  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside, 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

Japh.  No,  neither,  Irad ; 


vapor.  The  extravagance  is  dictated  by  passion.  Hii 
muse,  even  in  her  ridoles  and  digressions,  has  a  sibyl-liks 
prophetic  fiiry.— Jsppsbt.] 

*  [This  is  one  of  those  bitter,  taunting  sarcasms  that  e^ 
cape  from  Lord  Byron's  pen,  in  spite  ofnimself.  Japhet  is 
afterwards  introduced  alone,  in  a  mountainous  cave :  and 
his  soliloquy,  bemoaning  his  own  fate,  and  the  approaching 
destruction  of  mankind,  is  interrupted  by  a  laugh  of  demons, 
rejoicing  over  the  event  This  scene  is  terrific— JvFaaT.j 
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1  nrast  proceed  alone. 

irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee ! 

[Exit  laAD. 

Japk.  (m)lu9,)  Peace!  I  have  sought  it  where  it 
should  be  foond, 
In  loY€  —with  lore,  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  H ; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heayiness  of  heart — 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit — ^listless  days, 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleeps 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace !  what  peace?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stUlness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  is  the  millen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.    The  earth's  grown  wicked, 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim'd 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  overwhelming  doom 
To  perishable  beings.    Oh,  my  Anah ! 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  fokled  from 
The  elements ;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vamly, 

While  thine Oh,  God !  at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wrath  !  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 

As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 

Although  they  ubscnro  it  for  an  hour.     My  Anah ! 

How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  not ; 

And  still  would  I  redeem  thee — see  thee  live 

When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 

By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan. 

Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  worid. 

Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Jathst. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shkm. 

Nonh.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

Shem,  He  went  forth, 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah's  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest ; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat 

Noah.  What  doth  he  there?     It  is  an  evil  qwt 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race. 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him. 
And  that  she  doth  not    Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings !  Lead  the  way ; 
He  must  be  sought  for ! 

Shcm.  €ro  not  forward,  father: 

I  will  seek  Japhet 

Noah,  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

All  evil  thin^  are  powerless  on  the  man 
[  Selected  by  Jehovah. — Let  us  on. 

Shem.  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters? 

Noah.  No ;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Shim. 
I 

I  SCENE   III. 

Th€  mountaint^ — A  eavem,  and  the  rocks  of  Caueatus. 

Japh.  (m)lu$.)    Te  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;   and 
thou  cave. 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  ye  mountams. 


So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 

Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 

And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 

In  perpendicular  places,  whern  the  foot 

Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — ^yee, 

Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  days, 

Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 

Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave. 

Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 

Shall  have  its  depths  seareh'd  by  the  sweepmg  wave. 

And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den ! 

And  man Oh,  men  I  my  fellow-beings !  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 

Save  I?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?  My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are, 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  7  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts. 

Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despair'a  for  her? 

And  can  it  be ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  brow?  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even, 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world. 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars  ?  And  can  those  words  "  no  mort^ 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding?  May 

lie  preserve  them,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate. 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd, 

To  hiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  worid. 

Reeking  and  dank  fh>m  out  the  slime,  whose  ooie 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  undistinguisfa'd  sepulchre. 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ?  How  much 

Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once !  AU-beauteou"  worid : 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  deft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number  d  days  and  nights: 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  kyve  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feelmr 

Such  as--Oh  Gmi !  and  canst  thou — \He  pauoet. 

A  rtuhing  sound  fiom  the  cavern  ie  heard,  and  ehovts 
of  laughter — afterwards  a  Spirit  passes. 


Japh.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou? 

Spirit,  (laughs.)  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Japh.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak ! 

Spint,  {laughs.)  Ha!  ha! 

Japh.  By  the  approaching  deluge  !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains . 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas. 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes ! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  Uugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 
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Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou? 

Japh,  For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
Spirit  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[Spirit  vani$he9, 
Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world. 
The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 
On  which  Uie  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ! 
How  the  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death ! 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?  What  is  here, 
Which  look  like  death  m  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Bom  ere  this  dying  world  7  They  come  like  clouds ! 
[Various  Spirits  pats  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.  Rejoice ! 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place, 
But  listened  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  ni^  the  hour 
Of  death! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 
Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion. 
Shall  they  drop  off    Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean ! 
And  no  breath, 
Save  of  the  ^inds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not : 
All  shall  be  void, 
Destroy'd! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorred 
Children  of  dust  be  quench'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  naught  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  naught  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tope  in  vam : 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die. 

And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 

Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  7 
Japh.  {coming  forward.)     My  sire ! 
Earth^s  se<^  shall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  bo  put  away 

From  day. 
Avaunt !  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy ; 
Hence!  haste! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves ! 
Until  the  waves 
Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place, 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll  d  upon  the  tossing  winds 
In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space ! 
I       Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved ! 

When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
'  The  wide  and  warring  element ; 

When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
I   Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ? — No ! 
I  Thy  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  wo— 
Leas  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 


Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 
The  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thino  shall  be  nothmg  of  the  past,  save  tean. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive. 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive  ? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  ratner 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  fa vor'd  father, 

And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  Earth's  grave  ? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Elxoept  the  base  and  blind? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine. 
As  of  a  difierent  order  in  the  sphere. 
But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here. 
Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 

Go,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thme  to  other  wretches — live ! 
And  when  the  annihilating  wateis  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done, 
Ehivy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavern. 

Rejoice ! 
I  No  more  the  hiunan  voice 

Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer ; 
No  more 

Shall  tney  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep*s  salt  sources  pour'd 
Until  one  element  diall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos ;  until  they. 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay. 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  Deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair, 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother ; 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  diall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation, 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use  ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime. 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings — ^yeaiB--diseases — sorrow— crime-^ 
W'jth  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil, 
Until— 
Japh.  (interrupting  them.)  The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  eood  and  evil ;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 
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And,  gathered  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  hell ! 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 

Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 
Spirits,  And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous 

speU? 
Japh,  When  the  Redeemer  cometh ;  first  in  pam, 

And  then  in  glory. 
Spirit,  Meantime  still  stru^le  in  the  mortal  chain. 
Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  youivelves,  and  hoU,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plam  ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men:  but 

stUl, 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms ; 

But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.' 

Chorus  of  Spirits, 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell ! 
Hark !  hark !  ahready  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 

The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings ; 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fill'd  their  springs ; 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 
And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows;*  while  man- 
kind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token- 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blmd. 
We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear. 
The    mustering    thunders    of   the    threatenhig 
sphere ; 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay^d^ 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 

Yet  und^ay'd. 
Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-pervading  eye. 
Howl !  howl !  oh  Earth ! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth : 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow ! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  clifi ;  and  diells. 

The  little  shells  3f  ocean  s  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells — 

How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea ! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell. 
Unanswered,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 

The  wings  which  could  not  save : — 
Where  coiud  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space 
brings 
Naught  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave  ? 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superiiuman  voice — 

All  die. 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed — 

The  seed  of  Seth, 
Exempt  for  future  Sorrow's  sake  from  death. 


1  **  And  there  nf  ere  riants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,  and 
after ;  mi^ty  men,  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." — 
Oemtsis. 

•  «•  The  sam^  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 


But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 

None  shall  remain ; 

And  all  his  goodly  daughters 

Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters— 

Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 

Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid, 

Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  foir. 
It  is  decreed, 
All  die! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed  * 

Fly,  brethren,  fly ! 

But  still  rejoice ! 
Wo  feU ! 
They  fall ! 

So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  hell ! 

[  The  Spirits  disappear t  soaring  upwarah. 
Japh,  (solits.)  God  hath   proclaimed  the  destiny  of 

earth; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 
The  scroll*  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  Usten  ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh, 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief. 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose. 
Or  deaf  obedient  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture. 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  "  Shme !"  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform'd  forefather  of  mankind — ^but  roused 
Before  the  hiunan  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  bjrds. 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  firet  each  day  before  the  Adamites ! 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindling — 
And  they  will  sing  I  and  day  will  break !  Both  near, 
So  near  the  awful  close !    For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  day. 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows, — 
Ay,  day  will  rise ;  but  upon  what  ? — a  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  renew'd,  makes  tune 
Nothing !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man. 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallowed  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain ;  as  his  race  will  be 
Devoured  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world. — 
What  have  we  here  ?     Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 
No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 
I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms, 
How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 
Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist ! 
And  after  Uie  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 
Infernal  immortahty  pourM  forth 


broken  up ;  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.'' 
Ibid. 

*  The  book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  the  Ethiopians,  is  sa 
by  them  to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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Their  impious  h3rinii  of  triomph,  they  ihaU  be 
Welcome  as  Eden.    It  may  be  they  come 
To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  yoongworld, 
For  which  I  have  so  often  pray'd.— They  come ! 
Anah !  oh,  God !  and  with  her 

Enter  Sauusjl.,  Azazicl,  Anah,  and  Aholibamah. 

Anah,  Japhet ! 

Sam.  Lo! 

A  son  of  Adam ! 

Aza.  What  doth  the  earth-bora  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering? 

Japh.  Angel!  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shonldst  be  on  high? 

Ax€^  Know'st  thou  not,  or  forget'st  thou,  that  a  part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  gnara  thine  earth  ? 

Japh,  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  condemned  ;  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.    Anah !  Anah !  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved ! 
Why  walk*8t  thou  with  this  spirit,  m  those  honn 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below  7 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Foigive  me 

Japh,  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 

Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah ! 
We  know  thee  not 

Japh,  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

Mayst  know  me  better ;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam,  Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  God,  whate'er  thy  gifts. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix*d  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong? 

Japh,  Wrong!  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs ;  but  thou 
Say*st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
Deserve  her.    Farewell,  Anah !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often !  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel !  or  whatever 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain? 

Aza,  From  what? 

Japh,  And  is  it  so. 

That  ye  too  know  not  ?  Angels !  angels !  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or,  at  the  least. 
My  sorrow. 

Sam,        Sorrow !  I  ne*er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh,  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded 
them? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost 

Aho.  So  be  it! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  inimortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa ! 

Anah,  Sister !  sister !  speak  not 

Thus. 

Aza,  Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  ? 

Anah,  Yes,  for  thee : 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh,  It  is  for  him,  then !  for  the  seraph  thou 
Hast  left  mo !  That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too !  for  unions  like  to  these, 


Between  a  mtntal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die  ;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest :  but  if  he  can  8ai>e  thee,  soon 
The  ho^  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  sa 

Anah,  Ah  !  he  qieaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  ti#/  and  those  who  are  with  ns ! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh,  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.    Would 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption !  or 
That  by  ezchai^^g  my  own  life  for  hers. 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  die. 
The  last  and  toveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
Hie  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  that  we, 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bora  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain !  who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise, — would  mingle  with  Seth's  children  ? 
Seth,  the  last  ofl&pring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh,  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah  ! 
Too  much  of  the  forefather  whom  thou  vauntest 
Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  qmngs 
From  him  who  died  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah !  let  me  call  thee  mine, 
Albeit  thou  art  not ;  'tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.    My  Anah ! 
Thou  who  dost  rtUher  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
Survived  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stera  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 
For  all  of  them  are  fairest  in  their  favor 

Aho,  {interrupting  him,)  And  wouldst  thou  have 
her  like  our  father's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul  ?  If  /  partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  Abel  was  in  her  ! — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  makest  strife. 

Japh,  Offipring  of  Cain,  thy  father  did  so ! 

Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth :  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him? 

Japh,  Thou  speakest  well:  his  God  hath  judged 
him,  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho,                              He  was  our  fathers*  father ; 
The  eldest  bora  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest. 
And  most  enduring : — Shall  I  YAvtSi  for  him 
From  whom  we  had  our  being?    Look  upon 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty. 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days 

Japh,  They  are  number'd. 

Aho  Be  it  80 !  but  while  yet  their  hours  endure, 
I  glory  ju  my  brethren  and  our  fathers. 

Japh,  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah !  and  thou  ? 

Anah,  Whate'er  our  God  decrees, 

'Hie  God  of  Seth  as  Cain,  I  must  obey, 
And  will  endeavor  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  hour 
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Of  imiyerBal  rengeanoe,  (if  such  diould  be,) 
It  woa]d  not  be  to  liTe,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.    My  sister !  oh,  my  sister ! 
What  were  the  worid,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  fature,  without  the  sweet  past^ 
Thy  love— my  father*s — all  the  life,  and  all 
The  thinfjrs  which  sprang  up  with  me,  like  the  itan, 
I   Making  my  dim  existence  radiant  with 
Soft  li^ts  which  were  not  mine  7  Aholibamah ! 
Oh !  ijf  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it: 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Ako.  What,  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father's  ark, 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world, 
Shaken  my  sister?  Are  we  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  7  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
Cling  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  7 

Rather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  wont  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  enffender'd 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.    Who 
Shall  shake  these  solkl  mountains,  this  firm  earth, 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way  7 
Who  shall  do  this  7 

Japh,  He  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

Ako.  Who  heard  that  word  7 

Japh.  The  universe,  which  leap*d 

To  life  before  it    Ah !  smilest  thou  still  m  scorn  7 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs:  if  they  attest  it  not. 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  Grod ! 

Aho.  I  have  ever  hailM  our  Maker,  Samiasa, 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh,  Alas !  what  else  is  love  but  soirow  7    Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love  had  soon  to  grrieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  'Tissaidso. 

Japh,  It  is  even  sa 

Enter  Noah  and  Shsm. 

Noah.  Japhet!  What 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  wicked  7 
Dread*ut  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  7 

Japh,  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-bom  being ;  and  behold, 
These  are  not  of  the  sinful,  nnce  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Noah.  These  are  they,  then, 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain ;  the  sons  of  heaven, 
Who  seek  earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  7 

Aza.  Patriarch ! 

Thou  hast  said  it 

Noah.  Wo,  wo,  wo  to  such  communion ! 

Has  not  Grod  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  7 

Sam.    Was   not   man   made   in   high   Jehovah's 
imaee  7 
Did  God  not  love  what  he  had  made?    And  what 
Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love  ? 

Noah.  I  am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind, 
Far  less  the  sons  of  God ;  but  as  our  God 
I  Has  deign'd  to  commune  with  me,  and  reveal 


» [In  the  original  MS.  *♦  Michael."—"  I  return  you,"  says 
Lord  ByroD  to  Mr.  Murray,  *•  the  revise.  I  have  softened 
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Hi»  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  everlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing, 
Even  on  the  very  eve  of  perishing,  worid, 
Cannot  be  good. 

Aza.  What !  though  it  were  to  save  7 

Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemned. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful ; 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Condemn'd. 

Japh.        Oh,  father !  say  it  not 

Noah.  Son  !  son ! 

If  that  thou  wouiclit  avoid  their  doom,  forget 
That  they  exist :  they  soon  shall  cease  to  be ; 
While  thou  shalt  be  tiie  sire  of  a  new  world, 
And  better. 

Japh.        Let  me  die  with  this,  and  them  ! 

Noah.  Thou  shouldst  for  such  a  thought,  but  shah 
not;  he 
Who  can  redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee, 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  7 

Noah.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  his  own 
Aimightiness.    And  lo !  his  mildest  and 
Least  to  be  tempted  messenger  appears ! 


Enter  Rapbau.,*  the  ArehangeL 

Raph.  Spirits ! 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne, 
What  do  ye  here? 
Is  thus  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown, 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone? 
Return ! 
Adore  and  bum 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  "  seven,** 
Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael  I 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  Grod, 
How  long  hath  this  been  law. 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod? 

Earth  I  which  oft  saw 
Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod ! 
The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
For  love ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions : 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  display'd ; 

Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions ; 

And  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word, 

Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

Why  is  thy  brow  severe  ? 

And  wherefore  speak'st  thou  of  destruction  near? 

Raph.    Had  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 
In  their  true  place,  with  the  angelic  choir, 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree, 
And  not  inquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin  ; 
And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  less 
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Afl  they  wax  proud  within ; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-bom  of  Excees. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  stay'd, 
Stung  wiUi  strange  passions,  and  debased 

By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid : 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
With  your  pure  equals.     Hence !  away !  away ! 
Or  stay, 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay. 
Axa.  And  thou !  if  earUi  be  thus  forbidden 
In  the  decree 
To  us  until  this  moment  hidden, 
Doet  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Raph,  I  came  to  cdl  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere, 
In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God. 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space ;  twther 

Let  us  still  walk  the  stars.    True,  earth  must  die ! 
Her  race,  retum'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither. 
And  much  which  she  inherits :  but  oh  !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroy*d, 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void 
In  the  immortal  ranks?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell ;  his  burning  will 
Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure ! 
But  ye  who  sUll  are  pure ! 
Seraphs !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 

Think  how  he  was  undone ! 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  7 
Long  have  I  warr*d. 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deemM  it  hard 
To  be  created,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star, 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 
I  loved  him — beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven ! 
Save  his  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's !    Would  the  hour 

In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  is  impious :  but,  oh  ye ! 
Yet  undestroy'd,  be  wam'd  I  Ktemity 

With  him,  or  with  his  Grod,  is  in  your  choice : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you :  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angets,  from  his  further  snares  exempt : 

But  man  hath  lis^.en'd  to  his  voice. 
And  ye  to  woman's — ^beautiful  she  is. 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquish'd  dust ;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law. 
Yet,  yet,  oh  fly ! 
Ye  cannot  die ; 
But  they 
Shall  pass  away. 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishable  clay. 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  sun  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  difiereth  from  theire 
In  all  but  severing !  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 
Bom  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares ; 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dust,  un^orten'd  by  God's  wrath. 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 


Aho,  Let  them  fly ! 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  mntrt  die 

Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died ; 

And  that  on  high 

An  ocean  is  prepared. 

While  from  below 

Hie  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
It  seems ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  m  vam. 
Sister !  since  it  is  so. 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  wo, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismayed. 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thraU, 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay*Ck, 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs !  to  your  own  eternal  shore. 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die, 
And  yours  to  live  forever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  etemity. 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver. 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  of  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace. 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
Fmd  stilL 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasa ! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  teariess  eye, 
'Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep-« 
Farewell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep ! 
Anah.        And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 
Azaziel ! 
Oh  my  heart !  my  heart ! 

Thy  prophecies  were  tme ! 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falls  as  new : 
But  yet  depart ! 
Ah!  why? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — ^fly  ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone. 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain'd 
To  love  us,  Cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hnri'd 
From  his  once  archangclic  throne 
Into  some  unknown  world : 
And  thou,  Azaziel !  No — 
Thou  shalt  not  sufier  wo 
For  me.     Away !  nor  weep ! 
Thou  canst  not  weep  ;  but  yet 
Mayst  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  Deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.     Fly !  fly ! 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  difficult  to  die. 
Japh,  Oh  say  not  so ! 

Father !  and  thou,  archangel,  thoa ! 
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Sorely  celestial  Mercy  lurks  below 
Thni  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shorci 
Save  in  om  ark»  or  let  me  be  no  more ! 
.        Noah,  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
I   If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  ton^e 
I  Do  God  no  wrong  I 

Ljve  as  he  wills  it — die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence  ;  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint 
Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee  1 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.    Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 
Japh,  Ay,  father !  but  when  they  are  gone, 
And  we  are  all  alone. 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast, 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  com- 
mand? 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest? 
Oh  God !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 

Yet  while  'tis  time  ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall: 
Mankind  were  then  but  twain. 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain. 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less   thick  than  would  their 
graves, 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
Noah,  Silence,  vain  boy !  each  word  of  thine's  a 
crime. 
Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

Raph,  Seraphs!  these  mortals  speak  in  passion: 

Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 
May  now  return  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be : 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 
Raph.  Say'st  thou? 

Aza.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen ! 

/{opA.        Again! 
Then  &om  this  hour, 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power, 
And  aliens  ftom  your  God, 
Farewell ! 
Japh.  Alas!  where  shall  they  dwell? 

Hark,  hark !  Deep  sounds,  and  a«»3per  still. 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom : 
Earth  mans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
Noa^  Hark,  hark !  the  sea-birds  cry ! 
In  clouds  they  overapread  the  lurid  sky. 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave. 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 
Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 
And  then,  no  more ! 
Japh.  The  sun !  the  sun ! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone, 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around. 
Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone ! 
The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 


Save  where  their  brazen-color'd  edges  streak 

The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 

Noah.  And  lo  i  you  flash  of  light, 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears ! 

It  Cometh  I  hence,  away  I 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey ! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow*d  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreckleas  sides ! 
Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowmg  tides ! 

Noah.  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such  ?  Begone ! 
Japh.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them ! 
How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky. 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath ! 
Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  ? 
Noah.  Blasphemer !  darest  thou  murmur  even  now  ? 
Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father !  smooth  thy  brow : 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink : 
He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters ; 
But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou. 
Nor   perish   like   Heaven's   children  with   Man's 

daughters. 
Aho.  The  tempest  cometh;  Heaven   and  Kaxih 
unite 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee :  we  will  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star. 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  onr  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth, 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot 
Anah.  Oh!  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  place  of 
birth! 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods !  when  ye  are  not. 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears? 

Axa.  Thy  Spirit-lord. 

Fear  not ;  though  we  are  shut  from  heaven. 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

Raph.  Rebel !  thy  words  are  wicked  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  fint-bom  out  of  Paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

Axa.  It  cannot  slay  us :  threaten  dust  with  death. 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds. 
What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes? 

Raph.  The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy  strength ; 
And  learn  at  length 
How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 

Enter  Mortals,  flying  for  refuge. 
Chorus  of  Mortals. 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling — Grod  !  oh  God! 

What  have  we  done  ?    Yet  spare ! 

Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  prayer ! 
The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den. 
To  herd,  in  terror,  innocent  with  men  ; 

And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air 

Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 

Of  wralh,  and  pity  thine  own  worid's  despair ! 

Hear  not  Man  only  but  all  Nature  plead ! 

Raph.  FareweU,  thou  earth !  ye  wretched  sons  of 
clay. 
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I  cannot,  must  not,  aid  yoo.    Tia  decreed ! 

[Ezit  Rathabl. 

Japh,  Some  ckrada  sweep  on  as  yiiltaiee  for  their 
prey, 
While  others,  fiz'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  Death  hath  risen : 
In  the  Sun*s  place  a  pale  and  fffaastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air.' 

Axa.  Come,  Anah !  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison, 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 
To  turn  it  into  what  it  was :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 
As  was  the  ea?le*s  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's — Let  the  commg  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements !  Heed  not  their  din ! 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore : 
ThMe  darkened  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[AzAZiKL  and  Samusa  fly  off,  and  disappear 
with  Anah  and  Ahoubamab. 

Japh,  lliey  are  gone!     They  have  disappeared 
amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes.' 

Chortu  of  BhrtaU, 
Oh  son  of  Noah  !  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 
What !  wilt  thou  leave  us  all— aU— a//  behind  ? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife, 
Thou  sitt'st  within  thy  guarded  ark  ? 
A  Mother,  (offering  her  infant  to  Jathet.)     Oh  let 
this  child  embark ! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  wo. 
But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  sa 
Why  was  he  bom  ? 
What  hath  he  done— 
My  unweanM  son — 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  7 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  Death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy. 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  7 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cursed  be— with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd ! 
Japh,  Peace !  'tis  no  hour  for  cuzses,  but  for  prayer. 

Chorus  of  Mortals, 
For  prayer  I  !  ! 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 

And  burst. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 
Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst  7 
Accursed 
Be  be  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire ! 
We  deem  our  curses  vain  ;  we  must  expire ; 


>  [In  his  description  of  the  deluge,  which  is  a  varied  and 
recurring  master-piece,— (we  hear  it  foretold,  and  we  see 
it  come,)— Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
Poussin*8  celebrated  picture,  with  the  sky  hannng  like  a 
weight  of  lead  upon  the  waters,  the  sun  quenched  and  lurid, 
the  rocks  and  trees  upon  them  gloomily  watching  their  fate, 


But  as  we  know  the  worst. 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Onmipotent, 
Smce  we  must  fall  the  same  ? 
If  he  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame. 

To  make  a  world  for  torture. — Lo  !  they  come. 
The  loathsome  waters,  in  their  rage  ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  diunb  ', 

The  forest's  trees,  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upsprung. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  his  first  hynm  of  slavery  sung,) 
So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  dd  age, 
Are  overtopp'd, 
Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  8urges*lopp'd, 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas. 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  betifteching  eyes. 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly !  and  take  thine  eaae 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o*er  the  element. 
The  coipses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise ! 
A  Mortal.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord ! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread. 
Yet,  as  his  word. 
Be  the  decree  adored ! 
Hegave  me  life— he  taketh  but 
Ine  breath  which  is  his  own : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  forever  shnt. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 

Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is : 
For  all  are  his. 
From  first  to  last — 
lime— space— eternity — life— death — 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake ; 
And  shall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath. 

Blaspheme  and  groan  7 
No ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  faith. 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake ! 

Chorus  of  Mortals, 

Where  shall  we  fly  7 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush,  with  double  roar, 
To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill. 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman, 

Woman,  Oh,  save  me,  save ! 
Our  valley  is  no  more : 

My  father  and  my  father's  tent. 
My  bretliren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 

The  jleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 


and  a  few  figures  struggling  vainly  with  the  overwhelming 
waves.— JErrsET.] 

>  [The  despair  of  the  mortal  lovers  for  the  loss  oi  ihcir 
mortal  mistresses  is  well  and  pathetically  expressed.-  Jsr- 
FasT.] 
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And  eent  forth  eveninc;  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
The  little  riralet  which  freweu'd  all 
Oar  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  climb'd  this  mom, 

I  tum*d  to  bless  the  spot, 
And  not  a  leaf  appeared  about  to  fall ; — 

And  now  they  are  not ! — 
Why  was  I  bom  ? 

JapK  To  die !  in  youth  to  die ! 

And  hai^er  m  that  doom, 


'  [This  poem  carries  with  it  the  peculiar  impress  of  the 
writer's  genius.  It  displays  great  vigor,  and  even  a  seventy 
of  style,  throughout ;  which  is  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  elevatioh  of  writing  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
rigid  regard  to  simplicity.  It  may  be  Derused  without  shock- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  sensitive,  or  furnishing  an  object  for 
the  discriminating  morality  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Byron  has  evidently  endeavored  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
this  poem,  by  depictmg  natural  but  deep-drawn  thoughts,  in 
all  their  freshness  and  mtensity,  with  as  little  fictitious  aid  as 
possible.  Nothing  is  circumlocutory:  there  is  no  going 
about  and  about  to  enter  at  length  upon  his  object,  but  he 
impetuously  rushes  into  it  at  once.  All  over  the  poem 
there  is  a  gloom  cast  suitable  to  the  subject :  an  ominous 
fearful  hue,  like  that  which  Poussin  has  flung  over  his  m- 
imitable  picture  of  the  Deluge.  We  see  much  evil,  but  we 
dread  more.  All  is  out  of  earthly  keeping,  as  the  events  of 
the  time  are  out  of  the  course  of  nature.  Man's  wicked- 
ness, the  perturbed  creation,  fear-struck  mortals,  demons 
passmg  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  an  overshadowing  solemni- 
ty, and:  unearthly  loves,  form  together  the  materials.  That 
it  has  faults  is  obvious :  prosaic  passages,  and  too  much 
tedious  8olilo(^uizing :  but  there  is  the  vigor  and  force  of 
Byron  to  fling  mto  the  scale  against  these :  there  is  much 
or  the  sublime  in  description,  and  the  beautiful  in  poetry. 
Prejudice,  or  icfuorance,  or  both,  may  condemn  it;  but, 
while  true  poetical  feeling  exists  amongst  us,  it  will  be 
pronounced  not  unworthy  of  its  distinguished  author.— 
Campbbll. 

It  appears  that  this  is  but  the  first  part  of  a  poem :  but  it 
is  likewise  a  poem,  and  a  fine  one  too,  within  itself.  We 
confess  that  we  see  little  or  nothing  objectionable  in  it, 
either  as  to  theological  orthodoxy,  or  general  human  feel- 
ing. It  is  solemn,  lofty,  fearful,  wild,  tumultuous,  and 
shadowed  all  over  with  the  darkness  of  a  dreadful  disaster. 
Of  the  angels  who  love  the  daughters  of  men  we  see  little, 
and  know  less— and  not  too  much  of  the  love  and  passion 
of  the  fair  lost  mortals.  The  inconsolable  despair  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  an  incomprehensible  catastrophe 
pervades  the  whole  composition;  and  its  expression  is 
made  sublime  by  the  noble  strain  of  poetry  in  which  it  is 
said  or  sung.— Wilson. 

This  "  Mystery"  has  more  poetry  and  music  in  it  than 
any  of  Lord  Byron's  dramatic  writings  since  *'  Manfred ;" 
and  has  also  the  peculiar  merit  of  throwing  us  back,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  strange  and  preternatural  time  of  which 
u  professes  to  treat.  It  is  truly,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  meeting  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth :"  aneels  are  seen 
ascending  and  descending,  and  the  windows  of  the  sky  are 
opened  to  deluge  the  face  of  nature.  We  have  ^  impas- 
sioned picture  of  the  strong  and  devoted  attachment  in- 
smred  into  the  daughters  of  men  by  angel  forms,  and  have 
placed  before  us  the  emphatic  picture  of  *'  woman  wailing 
lor  her  demon  lover.'*  There  is  a  tike  conflict  of  the  pas- 
sions as  of  the  elements— all  wild,  chaotic,  uncontrollable, 
fatal ;  but  there  is  a  discordant  harmony  in  all  this— a  keep- 
ing in  the  coloring  and  the  time.  In  handling  the  un- 
polished page,  we  look  upon  the  world  before  the  Flood, 
and  gaxe  upon  a  doubtful  blank,  with  only  a  few  straggling 
figures,  part  human  and  part  divine ;  while,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  former,  we  read  the  fancies,  ethereal  and 


Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 
Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 
Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain?* 

[The  waters  rise;  Men  fly  in  every  direction; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  waves  ;  the  Chorus 
of  mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up 
the  mountains;  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock, 
while  the  Ark  floats  towards  him  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

lawless,  that  lifted  the  eye  of  beauty  to  the*  skies,  and,  in 
the  latter,  the  human  passions  that  "drew  angels  down  to 
earth."— JErrRBY. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  excellences  df  Milton,  nothing 
surpasses  the  pure  and  undisturbed  idealism  with  which  he 
has  drawn  our  first  parents,  so  completely  human  as  to  ex- 
cite our  most  ardent  sympathies,  yet  so  far  distinct  from 
the  common  race  of  men  as  manifestly  to  belong  to  a 
higher  and  uncorrupted  state  of  being.  In  like  manner, 
his  Paradise  is  formed  of  the  universal  productions  of  na- 
ture—the flowers,  the  fruits,  the  trees,  the  waters,  the  cool 
breezes,  the  soft  and  sunny  slopes,  the  m^estic  hills  that 
skirt  the  scene  vet  the  whole  is  of  an  earlier,  a  more  pro- 
lific, a  more  luxw  «nt  vegetation :  it  fully  comes  up  to  our 
notion  of  what  the  earth  might  have  been  before  it  was 
"  cursed  of  its  Creator.**  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
Milton  himself  sometimes  destrojrs,  or  at  least  mars,  the 
general  eflfect  of  his  picture,  by  the  introduction  of  in- 
congruous thoughts  or  images.  The  poet's  passions  are, 
on  occasions,  too  strong  wt  his  ima[ginatiuu,  draff  him 
down  to  earth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  ill-timed  allusion 
to  some  of  those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  mighty  mind,  he  runs  the  hazard  of  breakins 
the  solemn  enchantment  with  which  he  has  spell-bound 
our  captive  senses.  Perhaps,  of  later  writers,  Lord  Byron 
alone  has  caught  the  true  tone,  in  his  short  drama  called 
"Heaven  and  Earth."  Here,  notwithstanding  that  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  manifold  delmquencies 
against  correct  taste,  pariicularly  some  perfectly  ludicrous 
metncal  whimsies,  yet  all  is  m  keeping— all  is  strange, 
poetic,  oriental;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal  ac- 
cumulation of  imaffes  in  one  part,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
in  others— above  all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to 
natural  objects,  and  of  language  and  feeling  in  the  scarcely 
mortal  beings  which  come  forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to 
throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of  men  before  their  lives 
were  shortened  to  the  narrow  span  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not  bom 
of  woman.— MiLMAN. 

The  Mjrstery  of  "  Heaven  and  Earth"  is  conceived  in 
the  best  style  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing. It  is  not  unworthy  of  Dante,  and  orthe  mighty  artist 
to  whom  we  have  alluded.  As  a  picture  of  the  last  deluge, 
it  is  incomparably  grand  and  awrul.  The  characters,  too, 
are  invested  with  great  dignity  and  grace.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  ana  fascinating  than  the  haughty,  and  im- 
perious, and  passionate  beauty  of  the  daughter  of  Cain ; 
nor  any  thing  more  venerable  than  the  mild  but  inflexible 
dignity  of  the  patriarch  Noah.  We  trust  that  no  one  will 
be  found  with  feelings  so  obtuse,  with  taste  so  perverted, 
or  with  malignity  so  undisguised,  as  to  mar  the  beauties  of 
pictures  like  these,  by  imputing  to  their  author  the  cool 
profession  of  those  sentiments  which  he  exhibits  as  ex- 
torted from  perishing  mortals,  in  their  last  instant  of  despair 
and  death.  Such  a  poem  as  this,  if  read  aright,  is  calcu- 
lated, by  its  lofty  passion  and  sublime  conceptions,  to 
exalt  the  mind  ana  to  purify  the  heart  beyond  the  power  of 
many  a  sober  homily.  It  will  remain  an  imperishable 
monument  of  the  transcendent  talents  of  its  author ;  whom 
it  has  raised,  in  our  estimation,  to  a  higher  pitch  of  pre* 
eminence  than  he  ever  before  attained.— 3f.  Mag.] 
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SARDANAPALUS: 


A  TRAGEDY.* 


TO 

THE    ILLUSTRIOUS   GOETHE 

A  STRANGER  PRESUMSS  TO  OFFER  THE  HOMAGE 

OF  A  LTTERART  TABBAL  TO  HIS  UEGB  LORD,  THE  FIRflT  OF  BZIflTDfa  WRITIBty 

WHO  HAS  CREATED  THE  LITERATURE  OF  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY, 

AND  ILLUSTRATED  THAT  OF  EUROPE. 

TBI  tJinrOBTHT  PRODUCTION  WHICH  THB  AUTHOR  YINTURRS  TO  INSCRIBI  TO  Kllf 
18  BMTITLBD 

SARDANAPALUS.* 


PREFACE. 

In  pablishiiig  the  following  Tragedies'  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  that  they  were  not  composed  with  the  most 
remote  view  to  the  stage.  On  the  attempt  made  by 
the  managers  in  a  former  instance,  the  public  opinion 
has  been  already  expressed.  With  regard  to  my  own 
private  feelings,  as  it  seems  that  they  are  to  stand  for 
nothing,  I  shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  following  com- 
positions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  in  the  other  to  approach,  the  "  unities ;" 
conceiving  that  with  any  very  distant  departure  from 


» [On  the  original  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written :— "  Mem. 
Ravenna,  May  27,  1821.— I  began  this  drama  on  the  13th  of 
Januarjr,  1B21 ;  and  continued  the  two  first  acts  very  slowly, 
and  by  intervals.  The  three  las.t  acts  were  written  since 
the  13th  of  May.  1821.  (this  present  month ;)  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  fortnight."  The  following  are  extracts  from  Lord 
Byron's  diary  and  letters  :— 

*' January  13,  1821.  Sketched  the  outline  and  Dram. 
Pers.  of  an  intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I 
have  for  some  time  meditated.  Took  the  names  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapalus. 
and  have  known  it  since  I  was  twelve  years  old,)  ana  read 
over  a  passage  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Mitford's  Greece, 
where  he  rather  vindicates  the  memory  of  this  last  of  the 
Assyrians.  Carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grill- 
j)arzer'8  Sappho.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because  1  said 
that  love  was  not  the  loftieat  theme  for  a  tragedy  ;  and,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  her  native  language,  and  natural 
female  eloquence,  she  overcame  my  fewer  arguments.  I 
believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put  more  love  into  *  Sarda- 
napalus' than  I  intended." 

•  May  25.  I  have  completed  four  acts.  I  have  made 
Sardanapalus  brave,  (though  voluptuous,  as  history  repre- 
sents him,)  and  also  as  amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could 
render  him.  I  have  strictly  preserved  all  the  unities 
hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fifth,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  NOT  for  the  stage.** 

**  May  30.  By  this  post  I  send  you  the  tragedy.  You 
will  remark  that  the  unities  are  all  strictly  preserved.  The 
scene  passes  in  the  same  hall  always :  the  time,  a  sum- 
mer's night,  about  nine  hours  or  less;  though  it  begins 
before  sunset,  and  ends  after  sunrise.  It  ia  not  for  the 
stage,  any  more  than  the  other  was  intended  for  it ;  and  I 
shall  take  better  care  this  time  that  they  don't  get  hold 
ont.'* 

'*  July  14.  I  trust  that  *  Sardanapalus*  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  poUtical  play :  which  was  so  far  from  my  in- 


them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama.  He 
is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion  in  present 
English  literature  ;  but  it  is  not  a  system  of  bis  own, 
being  merely  an  opinion,  which,  not  very  long  ago, 
was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  worid,  and 
is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized  part  of  it  But  *'  nous 
avons  chang^  tout  cela,"  and  are  reaping  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  change.  The  writer  is  far  from  con- 
ceiving that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  personal 
precept  or  example  can  at  all  approach  his  regular,  or 
even  irregular  predecessors ;  he  is  merely  giving  a 
reason  why  he  preferred  the  more  regular  formation 
of  a  structure,  however  feeble,  to  an  entire  abandon- 
ment of  all  rules  whatsoever.  Where  he  has  failed, 
tlie  failure  is  ui  the  architect, — and  not  in  the  art^ 


tention.  that  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.  My 
object  has  been  to  dramatize.  Tike  the  Greeks,  (a  modest 
ptu-ase,)  striking  passages  of  history  and  mythology.  You 
will  find  all  this  very  unlike  Shakspeare  ;  and  so  much  the 
better  in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upo;n  him  to  be  the  worst  of 
models,  though  the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has 
been  my  object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfieri.  and 
I  have  broken  down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  I  could  to 
common  language.  The  hardstup  is  that,  in  these  times, 
one  can  neither  speak  of  kings  nor  queens  without  suspi- 
cion of  politics  or  personalities.    I  intended  neither.'* 

"  July  22.  Print  away,  and  publish.  I  think  they  must 
own  that  I  have  more  stylos  than  one.  '  Sardanapalus'  is, 
however,  almost  a  comic  character :  but,  for  that  matter, 
so  is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  unities,  which  are  my 
great  object  of  research.  I  am  glad  Gifford  likes  it :  as  for 
the  milhon,  you  see  I  have  carefully  consulted  any  thuig 
but  the  taste  of  the  day  for  extravagant  *  coups  de  th^fttre.*  ** 

Sardanapalus  was  published  in  December,  1821,  and  was 
received  with  very  great  approbation.] 

J  [*'  Well  knowing  myself  and  ray  labors,  in  my  old  age. 
I  could  not  but  reflect  with  gratitucle  and  difiSdence  on  the 
expressions  contained  in  this  dedication,  nor  interpret 
them  but  as  the  generous  tribute  of  a  superior  genius,  no 
less  original  in  the  choice  than  inexhaustible  in  the  ma- 
terials of  his  subjects."— GosTHS.] 

>  ["  Sardanapalus"  originally  appeared  in  the  same  vol* 
ume  with  "  The  Two  Foscari."] 

« [*♦  In  this  preface,**  (says  Mr.  JelfreyJ  "  Lord  Byrou  re- 
news his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  his  plays  as 
having  been  composed  '  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the 
stage ;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  uni- 
ties as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama— according  to 
what  '  was  till  lately,  the  law  of  literature  throu^out  the 
world,  and  is  still  so  m  the  more  civilized  parts  of  it?  We  do 
not  think  these  opinions  very  consistent ;  and  we  think  that 
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Sardanapalus,  King  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria,  ^, 

Arbaces,  the  Mede  who  aspired  to  the  Throne, 

BrucsEs,  a  Chaldean  and  Soothsayer. 

Sa  emknes,  the  King's  Brother-in-law. 

Al'!  ADA,  an  Assyrian  Officer  of  the  Palace. 

Pania. 

Zajies. 

SFERa 

Bauea. 

WOMEN. 
Zarina,  the  Queen. 
Mtrrha,  an  Ionian  female  Slave,  and  the  Favorite 

of  Sardanapalus. 
Women  composing    the  Harem  of  Sardanapalus, 
Guards,  Attendants,   Chaldean  Priests,  Medes, 
4-c.^c. 

Scene^a  Hall  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Nineveh. 


neither  of  them  could  possibly  find  favor  with  a  person 
whose  genius  had  a  truly  dramatic  character.  We  should 
as  soon  expect  an  orator  to  compose  a  speech  altogether  un- 
fit to  be  spoken.  A  drama  is  not  merely  a  dialogue,  but  an 
action ;  and  necessarily  supposes  that  something  is  to  pass 
before  the  eyes  of  assembled  spectators.  Whatever  is  pecu- 
liar to  its  written  part,  should  derive  its  peculiarity  from 
this  consideration.  Its  style  should  be  an  accompaniment 
to  action,  and  should  be  calculated  to  excite  the  emotions, 
and  keep  alire  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes.  If  an 
author  does  not  bear  this  continually  in  his  mind,  and  does 
not  write  in  the  ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and  diversified 
assemblage,  he  may  be  a  poet  perhaps,  but  assuredly  he  will 
never  be  a  dramatist.  If  Lord  Byron  really  does  not  wish 
to  impregnate  his  elaborate  scenes  with  the  living  part  of 
the  drama— if  he  has  no  hankering  after  stage-effect— if  he 
is  not  haunted  with  the  visible  presentiment  of  the  persons 
be  has  created— if,  in  setting  down  a  vehement  invective, 
he  does  not  fancy  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Kean  would  deliver 
it,  and  anticipate  the  long  applauses  of  the  pit,  then  he  may 
be  sure  that  neither  his  feelings  nor  his  gemus  are  in  unison 
with  the  stage  at  all.  Why,  then,  should  he  affect  the  form, 
without  the  power  of  tragedy  ?  Didactic  reasoning  and 
eloquent  description  will  not  compensate,  in  a  play,  for  a 
dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and  invention :  and,  besides,  ster- 
lizig  sense  and  poetry,  as  such,  ought  to  stand  by  themselves, 
witnout  the  unmeaning  mockery  of  a  dramatis  per$onee.  As 
to  Lord  Byron  pretending  to  set  up  the  unities  at  this  time 
of  day,  as  ^the  law  of  bterature  throughout  the  world,'  it  is 
mere  caprice  and  contradiction.  He,  if  ever  man  was,  is  a 
law  to  himself—*  a  chartered  libertine  ;'— and  now,  when  he 
is  tired  of  this  unbridled  license,  he  wants  to  do  penance 
within  the  unities !  English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the 
unities,  just  as  the  imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for 
insisting  on  them  is,  that  we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be, 
actually  and  really,  the  very  spot  on  which  a  given  action 
is  performed ;  and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot  be  removed  to 
another.  But  the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite  contrary 
to  truth  and  expenence."— Udtii.  Rev.  vol.  xxxvi. 

The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  compare  the  above  with  the 
follosving  passage  from  Dr.  Johnson  :— 

"Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected 
tbem  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance, 
it  ts,  I  think,  impossible  to  decide  and  useless  to  inquire. 
We  may  rea8onabl>  suppose,  that  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  coun<«>*ls  and  admonitions  of  scholars 
and  critics ;  and  that  he  av  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a 
practice  which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  notli- 
mg  is  essential  to  the  table  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the 
unities  of  timQ  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assump- 
tions, and,  by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen 
its  variety,  I  cannot  think  it  much  to  be  lamented  that  they 
were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor,  if  such 
another  poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  reproach 
aim  that  ois  first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive  become  the  com- 
prehenstve  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  toe  minute  and  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire :— 

*  Non  usque  adeo  permiscuit  imis 

Longiu  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelll 
Senrentor  leges,  malint  a  Cassare  tolli.' 


SARDANAPALUS.'^ 


ACT  1. 

SCENE    I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Palace. 
Salemenes,  {solus.)  He  hath  wronged  his  queeu,  out 
still  he  is  her  lord  ; 
He  hath  wrong'd  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  brother ; 
He  hath  wron^d  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sovereign, 
And  I  must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject : 
He  must  not  perish  thus.     I  will  not  see 
The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis 
Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empiro  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale  ; 
He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 
There  is  a  careless  courage  which  corruption 
Has  not  all  quenched,  and  latent  energies, 
Repressed  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy'd — 

Yet,  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic  rules,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stami,  not 
that  I  think  the  pre^^ent  question  one  of  those  thai  are  to  be 
decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  bul  for 
far  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  re- 
sult of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast 
of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  arc  not 
essential  to  a  just  drama  ;  that  though  they  may  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrifired  f «>  the 
nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that  a  play 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  con- 
templated as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of  s«iper- 
fluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown  rather  v,  hat 
is  possible  than  what  is  necessary.  He  that  withotit  dimi- 
nution of  any  other  excellence  shall  preserve  all  the  uniiies 
unbroken,  deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel, 
without  any  decfuction  from  its  strength  :  but  the  priiicijiHl 
beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest 
graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature  and  instruct  life.''— 
Preface  to  Shakspeare.'^ 

>  In  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow  the 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  reducing  it,  however,  to  such 
dramatic  regularity  as  I  best  could,  and  trying  to  approach 
the  unities.  I  therefore  suppose  the  rebellion  to  explode 
and  succeed  in  one  day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy,  instead  of 
the  long  war  of  the  history. 

«  [Sardanapalus  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  work  of  great 
beauty  and  power ;  and  though  the  heroine  has  many  traits 
in  common  with  the  Medoras  and  Gulnares  of  Lord  Byron's 
undramatic  poetry,  the  hero  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  new 
character  in  nis  hands.  He  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war, 
and  glory,  and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  rest  of  his  lordship's  favorites ;  but  he  has 
no  misanthropy,  and  very  little  pnde— and  may  be  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  truly  good-humored,  amia- 
ble, and  respectable  voluptuaries  to  whom  we  have  ever 
been  presented.  In  this  conception  of  his  character,  the 
author  has  very  wisely  followed  nature  and  fancy  rather 
than  historv.  His  Sardanapalus  is  not  an  effeminate,  worn- 
out  debauchee,  with  shattered  nerves  and  exhausted  senses, 
the  slave  of  indolence  and  vicious  habits :  but  a  sanguine 
votary  of  pleasure,  a  princely  epicure,  indulging,  reveUing 
in  boundless  luxury  while  he  can.  but  with  a  soul  so  inured 
to  voluptuousness,  so  saturated  with  delights,  that  pain  and 
danger,  when  they  come  uncalled  for,  give  him  neither  con- 
cern nor  dread ;  and  he  goes  forth  from  the  banquet  to  the 
battle,  as  to  a  dance  or  measure,  attired  by  the  Graces,  and 
with  youth,  jov,  and  love  for  his  guides.  He  dallies  with 
Bellona  as  oridegroom— for  his  sport  and  pastime ;  and  the 
spear  or  fan.  the  shield  or  shining  mirror,  become  his  hands 
equally  well.  He  enjoys  life,  m  short,  and  triumphs  m 
death :  and  whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances, 
his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil. — Jeffrey. 

The  Sardanapalus  of  Lord  Byron  is  pretty  nearly  such  a 
person  as  the  Sardanapalus  of  history  may  oe  supposed  to 
nave  been.  Young,  thoughtless,  spoiled  by  flattery  and  un- 
bounded self-indulgence,  out  with  a  temper  naturally  amia< 
ble,  and  abilities  of  a  superior  order,  be  affects  to  under- 
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I   Steep'd,  but  not  drown'd,  in  deep  yoIuptu< 
i   If  bom  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  man 
To  have  reached  an  empire  ;  to  an  empire  bom. 
He  wiil  bequeath  none ;  nothing  but  a  name. 
Which  his  sons  will  not  prize  in  heritage : — 
Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 
.   His  sloth  and  shame  by  only  being  that 
I   Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 
I   He  should  not  be  and  is.     Were  it  less  toil 
To  sway  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  7 
To  head  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 
He  sweats  in  palling  pleasures,  dulls  his  sonl,* 
Aud  saps  his  goody  strength,  in  toils  which  yield 

not 
Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war^ 
He  must  be  roused.    Alas !  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  soft  music  heard  from  within. 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark !  fiie  lute. 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel ;  the  lascivious  tinklings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women. 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel, 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown*d  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it 
Lo,  where  they  come !  already  I  perceive 
The  reeking  odors  of  the  perfimied  trains, 
And  spo  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls,' 
At  once  his  chorus  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels, 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female. 
The  grandson  of  Semiramis,  the  man-queen. — 
He  comes !  Shall  I  await  him?  yes,  and  front  him, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other. 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.     They  come,  the  slaves, 
L^d  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves.* 


value  the  sanguinary  renown  of  his  ancestors  as  an  excuse 
for  inattention  to  the  most  necessary  duties  of  his  rank ;  and 
flatters  himself,  while  he  is  indulging  his  own  sloth,  that  he 
is  making  his  people  happy.  Yet,  even  in  his  fondness  for 
pleasure,  there  lurks  a  love  of  contradiction.  Of  the  whole 
picture,  selfishness  is  the  prevaiUn«[  feature— selfishness 
admirably  drawn  indeed ;  apologized  for  by  every  palliating 
circumstance  of  education  and  habit,  and  clothed  in  the 
brightest  colors  of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  youth, 
talents,  and  placability.  But  it  is  selfishness  still ;  and  we 
should  have  been  tempted  to  quarrel  with  the  art  which 
made  vice  and  frivolity  thus  amiable,  if  Lord  Byron  had 
not  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  with  much  skill  me  bitter- 
ness and  weariness  or  spirit  which  inevitably  wait  on  such 
a  character ;  and  if  he  had  not  given  a  fine  contract  to  the 

gicture  in  the  accompanying  portraits  of  Salemenes  and  of 
lyrrha.— Bishop  Heber.] 

» ["  He  sweats  in  dreary,  dull'd  effeminacy.**— MS.] 
9  [*•  And  see  the  gewgaws  of  the  glittering  girls.**— MS.] 
*  [Salemenes  is  the  direct  opposite  to  selfishness ;  and  the 
character,  though  slightly  sketched,  displays  Uttle  less  ability 
than  that  of  Sardanapalus.    He  is  a  stem,  loyal,  plain- 
I   spoken  soldier  and  subject ;  clear-sighted,  just  and  honor- 
'   able  in  his  ultimate  views,  though  not  more  punctilious 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  them  than  might  be  expected 
!    from  a  respectable  satrap  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  a  respect- 
able vizier  of  the  modem  Turkish  empire.    To  his  king,  in 
spite  of  personal  neglect  and  family  injuries,  he  is,  through- 
out, pertinaciously  attached  and  punctiliously  faithful.   To 
the  king's  rebels  he  is  inclined  to  be  severe,  bloody,  and 
even  treacherous  \  an  imperfection,  however,  in  his  char- 
acter, to  want  which  would,  in  his  situation,  be  almost  un- 
natural, and  which  is  skilfully  introduced  as  a  contrast  to 
the  instinctive  perception  of  virtue  and  honor  which  flashes 
out  from  the  indolence  of  his  master.    Of  the  satrap,  how- 
ever, the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  are  alike  the  off- 
spring of  disinterested  loyalty  and  patriotism.    It  is  for  his 
country  and  king  that  he  is  patient  of  injury ;  for  them  he  is 
valiant ;  for  them  cmel.    He  has  no  ambition  of  personal 
power,  no  thirst  of  individual  fame.     In   battle   and  in 
victory, "  Assjrria  !'*  is  his  only  war-cry.   When  he  sends  off 
the  queen  anid  princes,  he  is  less  anxious  for  his  nephews 


SCENE    II. 
Enter  Sardanapalus  effeminately  dressed,  his  Head 
crowned  with  Flowers,  and  his  Robe  negligently 
flowing,  attended  by  a  Train  of  Women  and  young 
Slaves. 

Sar.  {speaking  to  some  of  his  attendants  )  Let  the 
pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 
Be  garlanded,  and  lit,  and  fumish'd  forth 
For  an  especial  banquet ;  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight  we  will  sup  there :  see  naught  wanting, 
And  bid  Uie  galley  be  prepared    There  is 
A  cooling  breeze  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  river: 
We  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
To  share  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 
Well  meet  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour. 
When  we  shall  gather  like  the  stare  above  us. 
And  you  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs ; 
Till  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time, 
And  thou,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrha,*  o  oose. 
Wilt  thou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

Myr.  My  lord 

Sar.  My  lord,  my  life!    why  answerest  thou  bo 
coldly? 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answered.  [thou 

Rule  thy  own  hours,  thou  rulest  mine — say,  wouldst 
Accompany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 
The  moments  from  me  ? 

Myr.  The  king*8  choice  is  mme.* 

Sar.  I  pray  thee  say  not  so :  my  chiefest  joy 
Is  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 
I  do  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire, 
Lest  it  should  clash  with  thine  ;  for  thou  art  stiU 
Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others.* 

Myr.  I  would  remain :  I  have  no  happmees 
Save  in  beholding  thine ;  yet 

Sar.  Yet!  what  yet? 


and  sister  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  line  of  Nimrod ; 
and,  in  his  last  moments,  it  is  the  supposed  flight  of  his 
sovereign  which  alone  distresses  and  overcomes  him.— 
HsBsa.] 

•  "  The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  comprehensive, 
having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Boeotians,  who,  to- 
gether with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards  confined,  would 
make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and  among  the 
orientals  it  was  always  the  general  name  for  thie  Greeks.*' — 
MlTF0aD*s  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

•  [The  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of  the  piece  is  My*. 
rha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sardanapalus— a  Imautiful  heroic, 
devoted,  and  ethereal  being— in  love  with  the  generous  and 
infatuated  monarch— ashamed  of  loving  a  barbarian-rand 
using  all  her  influence  over  him  to  ennoble  as  well  as  to 
adorn  his  existence,  and  to  arm  him  against  the  terrors  of 
his  close.  Her  voluptuousness  is  that  of  the  heart— her 
heroism  of  the  affections.  If  the  part  she  takes  in  the 
dialogue  be  sometimes  too  subdued  and  submissive  for  the 
lofty  daring  of  her  character,  it  is  still  such  as  might  become 
a  Greek  slave— a  lovely  Ionian  girl,  in  whom  the  love  of 
liberty  and  the  scom  of  death  were  tempered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  regarded  as  a  degrading  passion,  and 
an  inward  sense  of  fitness  and  decorum  with  reference  to 
her  condition.— Jeffbey.] 

•  [Myrrha  is  a  female  Salemenes,  in  whom,  with  admirable 
skill,  attachment  to  the  individual  Sardanapalus  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  gallant  soldier's  loyalty  to  the  descendant  of 
kings :  and  whose  energy  of  expostulation,  no  less  than  the 
natural  high  tone  of  her  talents,  her  courage,  and  her 
Grecian  pride,  is  softened  into  a  subdued  and  winning 
tenderness  by  the  constant  and  painful  recollection  of  her 
abasement  as  a  slave  in  the  royal  harem ;  and  still  more  b> 
the  lowliness  of  perfect  womanly  love  in  the  presence  of 
and  towards  the  object  of  her  passion.  No  character  can 
be  drawn  more  natural  than  ners;  few  ever  have  beea 
drawn  more  touching  and  amiable.  Of  course  she  is  not, 
nor  could  be,  a  Jewish  or  a  Christian  heroine ;  but  she  is  a 
model  of  Grecian  piety  and  nobility  of  spirit,  and  she  is  one 
whom  a  purer  faitn  would  have  raised  to  the  level  of  a  Re- 
becca or  a  Miriam.— Ubbsb.1 
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Tlsy  own  sweet  will  ^all  be  the  only  barrier 
Which  erer  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

Myr   I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
Of  council ;  it  were  better  I  retire. 

Sal   (comes  forward  and  says.)    The  Ionian  dave 
says  well :  let  her  retire. 

Sar  Who  answers?    How  now,  brother? 

Sal  The  queen*s  brother, 

And  your  most  faithful  vassal,  royal  l<Mrd. 

Ssr,  (addressing  his  train.)     As  I  have  said,  let 
all  dispose  their  hours 
Till  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  yoor  presence. 

[The  court  retiring. 
{To  Mtrkha,'  who  is  going)  Myrrha!  I  thought 
thou  wouldst  remain. 

Myr.  Great  king, 

Thou  didst  not  say  so. 

Sar.  But  thou  lookedst  it: 

I  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes,' 
Which  said  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 

Myr.  Sire!  your  brother— 

SaL  His  consorfs  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 
How  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  blush? 

Sar.  Not  blush ! 

Hion  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her 

crimson 
Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  bUnd- 

nees, 
Which  win  not  see  it    What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrha? 

SaL  Let  them  flow  on ;  she  weeps  for  more  than 
one. 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

Sar.  Cursed  be  he  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow  ! 

SaL  Curse  not  thyself— millions  do  that  already. 

Sar.  Hiou  dost  forget  thee:   make   me   not  re- 
member 
I  am  a  monarch. 

SaL  Would  thou  couldst ! 

Myr.  My  sovereign, 

I  pray,  and  thou,  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

Sar.  Since  it  must  l^  so,  and  this  churl  has  checked 
Thy  gentle  spirit,  go ;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet :  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  Myrrha. 

Sal  It  may  be. 

Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  forever ! 

Sar.  Brother, 

I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this :  yet  urge  me  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

SaL  'Tis  beyond 

That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature, 
Which  I  would  urge  thee.    O  that  I  could  rouse  thee ! 
Though  'twere  against  myself. 

Sar.  By  the  god  Baal ! 

The  man  would  make  me  tyrant 

SaL  So  thou  art 

Think'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  7    The  despotism  of  vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence— 4he  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — ^produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master. 


>  Cin  the  original  draught,  "  ByiUt."} 
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However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  aud  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it ;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal : 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer ; 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 

Sar.  Why,  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of 
the  people  ? 

SaL  Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs ; 
A  natural  love  unto  my  infant  nephews ; 
Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly. 
In  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nimrod's  line ; 
Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not 

Sar.  What's  that? 

Sal.  To  thee  an  unknown  word. 

Sar.  Yet  speak  it? 

I  love  to  learn. 

Sal.  Virtue. 

Sar.  Not  know  the  word ! 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ear^;— 
Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet 
I've  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Sal.  To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of 
vice. 

Sar.  From  whom  ? 

SaL        Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 
Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

Sar.  Come,  I'm  indulgent,  as  thou  knowest,  pa- 
tient, 
As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves 
thee? 

SaL  Thy  peril 
•  Sar.  Say  on. 

Sal.  Thus,  then :  all  the  nations, 

For  they  are  many,  whom  thy  father  left 
In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

Sar.  'Gainst  me  I  What  would  the  slaves? 

Sal.  A  kmg. 

Sar.  And  what 

Am  I  then? 

SaL  In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 

In  mine  a  man  who  might  be  someUiing  still. 

Sar.  The  railing  drunkards !  why,  what  would  they 
have? 
Have  they  not  peace  and  plentvT 

SaL  Of  the  first 

More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last,  far  less 
Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Sar.  Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better? 

SaL  And  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 
Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 
Beyond  them,  'tis  but  to  some  mountain  palace. 
Till  suDuner  heats  wear  down.    O  glorious  Baal ! 
Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 
A  god,  or  at  the  leant  shinest  like  a  god 
Tluough  the  iuu^  centuries  of  thy  renown, 
This,  Uiy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 
As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 
Won  with  thy  Mood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril ! 
For  what?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel. 
Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

Sar.  I  understand  thee— thou  wouldst  have  me  go 


>  J^<  I  know  each  glance  of  those  deep  Oreek-sool'd  9jm  ** 
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Forth  as  a  conqaeror.    By  all  the  stars 
Which  the  Chaldeans  read !  the  restless  slaves' 
Deserve  that  I  should  curee  them  with  their  wishes, 
And  lead  them  forth  to  g^lory. 

SaL  Wherefore  not? 

Semiramis — a  woman  only — led 
These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 
Of  Ganges. 

Sar.  *Tis  most  true.    And  how  retum*d? 

Sal,  Why,  like  a  man — a  hero  ;  baffled,  but 
Not  vanquish'd.     With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made 
Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

Sar,  And  how  many 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures  7 

SaL  Our  annals  say  not 

Sar.  Then  I  will  say  for  them — 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 
Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 
Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 
And  wolves,  and  men — the  fiercer  of  the  three. 
Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.     Is  this  glory  ? 
Then  let  me  live  m  ignominy  ever. 

SaL  All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 
Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 
A  hundred  kings,  althoiL^  she  failed  in  India, 
Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 
Which  she  once  sway*d — and  thou  mishVst  sway. 

Sar,  I  sway  them — 

She  but  subdued  them. 

SaL  It  may  be  ere  long 

That  they  will   need  her  sword  more  than   your 
sceptre. 

Sar,  There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not? 
Fve  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  say 
He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god, 
An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship. 
Who  conquePd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 
Thou  prat'st  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquish'd. 

SaL  I  have  heard  of  such  a  man ;  and  thou  per- 
ceiv*st 
That  he  is  deem*d  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

Sar.  And  in  his  godship  I  will  honor  him — 
Not  much  as  man.    What,  ho !  my  cupbearer ! 

SaL  What  means  the  king? 

Sar,  To  worship  your  new  god 

And  ano  ent  conqueror.    Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbearer, 

Sar,  {addretnng  the  Cupbearer,)     Bring  me  the 
golden  g^let  thick  with  gems. 
Which  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod's  chalice.    Hence, 
Fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

SaL  Is  this  moment 

A  fitting  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  unslept-off  revel«7 

Re-enter  Cupbearer,  with  wine. 

Sar.  (taking  the  cup  from  him.)    Noble  kmsman. 
If  these  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  snores 
And  skirts  of  these  our  realms  he  not,  this  Bacchus 
Conquer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not? 
SaL  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem*d  a  deity.' 
Sar.  Not  so :— of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns, 


>  I "  I  have  a  mind 

To  curse  the  restless  slaves  with  their  own  wishes.''— MS.] 

>  I**  He  did,  and  thence  was  deem*d  a  god  in  story."— MS. J 
•  [In  many  parts  of  this  play,  it  strikes  me  that  Lord  Bjrron 


Which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 
Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  ara 
The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed, 
The  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke 
But  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  title 
To  inmiortality — the  immortal  grape 
From  which  he  first  expressed  the  soul,  and  gave 
To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 
For  the  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 
A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave ; 
And,  like  my  ancestor  Semiramis, 
vA  sort  of  semi-^orious  human  monster. 
Here's  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 
Humanize  thee ;  my  suriy,  chiding  brother, 
Pledge  me  to  the  Greek  god ! 

SaL  For  all  thy  realms 

I  would  not  so  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

Sar.  That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a  hero. 
That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ;  and  no  god, 
Because  he  tum*d  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment, 
Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 
The  young,  makes  weariness  forget  his  toil. 
And  fear  her  danger  ;  opens  a  new  worid 
When  this,  the  present,  palls.    Well,  then  /  pledge 

thee 
And  him  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 
In  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks, 

SaL  Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour  ? 
Sar.  And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  than  a  trophy. 
Being  bought  without  a  tear.    But  that  is  not 
My  present  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me, 
Continue  what  thou  pleaseet 
(To  the  Cupbearer.)  Boy,  retire. 

[Exit  Cupbearer, 
SaL  I  would  but  have  recall*d  thee  from  thy  dream : 
Better  by  me  awaken*d  than  rebellion. 
Sar.  Who  should  rebel?  or  why?  what  cause T 
pretext  ? 
I  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 
A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people. 
That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  np  against  me? 
SaL  Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  not 
Sar.  But 

Thou  think'st  that  I  have  wrong'd  the  queen :  is't  not 
so? 
SaL  Think!    Thou  hast  wronged  he    * 
S(tr.  Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 

She  has  all  power  and  splendor  of  her  station. 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heixs. 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state. 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate. 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

SaL  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme:  my  blood 
disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes*  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord  I 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  poasioin 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent 


has  more  in  his  eye  the  case  of  a  sinful  Christian  that  has 
but  one  wife,  and  a  sly  business  or  so  which  she  and  her  kin 
do  not  approve  of,  than  a  bearded  Oriental,  like  Sardanapa- 
lus,  with  three  hundred  wives  and  seven  hundred  concu- 
bines.—Hooo.] 
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Sar.  And  why  not  her  brother? 

Sal.  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires, 
Which  he  who  longf  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

Sar.  The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves!  they 
murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  in  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges ; 
Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 
Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids. 
Or  Babylonian  walls. 

Sal.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 
And  lavished  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

Sar.  Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities: 
There's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 
I   In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 
My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more,  except  destroy  them  7 

Sal.  Tis  most  true ; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

Sar.  Shame  me !   by  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well 
built, 
'    Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse !     Say  what 
Thou  wilt  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule. 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
I    Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
I   Of  all  things  human :  hear — **  Sardanapalos, 
The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip."* 

Sal   A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 

Sar.  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  ap 
edicts — 
"  Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasnre— 
Recruit  his  phdanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidding — 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil" 
Or  thus — "  SardanapaluB  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy." 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  fee] 
The  weight  of  human  misery  leas,  and  glid^ 
Ungroaning  to  the  tomb :  I  take  no  license 
Which  I  deny  to  them.    We  all  are  men. 

SaL  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods — 

Sar,  In  dust 

And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 


>  **  For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a  small  chosen  body 
of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops.  In  the  first  day's 
march  ne  reached  Anchialus,  a  town  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  king  of  Assvria,  Siu^danapalus.  The  fortifi- 
catior«.  in  their  magnitude  and  extent,  still  in  Arrian's 
time,  tore  the  character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians 
appear  singularly  to  have  effected  in  works  of  the  kind.  A 
monument  representing  Sardanapalus  was  found  there, 
warranted  by  an  inscnption  in  Assyrian  characters,  of 
course  in  the  old  Assyrian  language,  which  the  Greeks, 
whether  weU  or  ill.  interpreted  thus :  *  Sardanapalus,  son 
of  Anacyndaraxes,  in  one  day  founded  Anchialu^  and  Tar- 
sus. Eat,  drink,  play :  all  other  human  joys  are  not  worth 
a  ftllip.'  Supposing  this  version  nearly  exact,  (for  Arrian 
says  it  was  not  quite  so,)  whether  the  purpose  has  not  been 
to  invite  to  civil  order  a  people  dis|x>8ed  to  turbulence, 
rather  than  to  recommend  immoderate  luxury,  may  per- 
haps  reasonablv  be  questioned.  What,  indeed,  could  be 
the  object  of  a  king  of  Assyria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a 
country  so  distant  from  his  caoital,  and  so  divided  from  it 
by  an  immense  extent  of  sandy  aeserts  and  lofty  mountains. 


Talk  not  of  such  to  me !  the  worms  are  gods; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods. 
And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment 
Those  gods  were  merely  men :  look  to  tlieir  i 
I  feel  u  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 
But  nothing  godlike, — unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that's  human) 
To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

Sal.  Alas ! 

The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  seal'd. — Wo— wo 
To  the  unrivaird  city  ! 

Sar.  What  dost  dread? 

Sal.  Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes :  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee. 
And  thine  and  mine  ;  and  in  another  day 
What  M  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 

Sar.  What  must  we  dread  ? 

Sal.  Ambitions  treachery 

Which  has  euviron'd  thee  with  snares  ;  but  yet 
There  is  resource :  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet 

Sar.  The  heads — how  many  ? 

Sal.  Must  I  stay  to  number 

When  even  thine  owu's  in  peril  ?    Let  me  go ; 
Give  me  thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest 

Sar.  I  will  trust  no  man  with  unlimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

SaL  Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek  for 
thine  ? 

Sar.  That's  a  hard  question — But  I  answer,  Yes. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without?  Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

SaL  I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ;  the  next 
moment 
Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbling  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o'er  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  baffle  all — 
Trust  mo. 

Sar.  Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever ; 
Take  thou  the  signet  [Oives  the  signet. 

SaL  I  have  one  more  request — 

Sar.  Name  it 

Sal.  That  thoa  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 

In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

Sar.  Forbear  the  banquet !    Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !    Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them ; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner ;  tior  fort)ear  the  goblet ; 


and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  at  once  in  cir- 
cumstances to  abandon  themselves  to  the  intemperate  joys 
which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  recommend- 
ed, is  not  obvious :  but  it  may  deserve  observation  that,  in 
that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins  of 
cities,  evidentlv  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely  named 
in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adventurous  traveller  by 
their  magnificence  and  elegance.  Amid  the  desolation 
which,  under  a  singularlv  barbarian  government,  has  for  so 
many  centuries  been  daily  spreading  in  the  finest  countries 
of  the  globe,  whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from 
opportunities  for  commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have 
been  found  for  communities  to  flourish  there;  whence  it 
may  seem  that  the  measures  of  Sardanaoalus  were  directed 
by  juster  views  than  have  been  commoiuv  ascribed  to  him : 
but  that  monarch  having  been  the  last  or  a  dynasty,  ended 
by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  would  follow  of 
course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their  partisans. 
The  inconsistency  of  traditions  concerning  Sardaiuipalos 
is  strildng  in  Diodorus's  account  of  him.**— Mitfosd*s  G^vwr, 
vol.  X.  p.  311. 
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Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less ; 
Nor  loee  one  joyous  hour. — I  fear  them  not 

Sal  But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thoa  nott 
if  needful  ? 

Sar.  Perhaps.    I  have  the  groodliest  armor,  and 
A  sword  of  such  a  temper ;  and  a  bow 
And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth : 
A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 
And  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  long  since  I've  used  them, 
Even  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother? 

Sal.  Is  this  a  time  for  such  fantastic  trifling? — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them  ? 

Sar.  Wfll  I  not? 

Oh  !  if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  TU  iise  the  swoid 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  tum'd  into  a  dista£ 

Sal.  They  say  thy  sceptre's  turn'd  to  that  already. 

Sar,  That's  false!   but  let  them  say  so:  the  Ad 
Greeks, 
Of  whom  our  captives  often  sin?,  related 
The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 
Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen :  thon  seest 
The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seize 
Each  calumny  they  can  to  sink  their  sovereigns. 

SaL  lliey  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

Sar,  No: 

They  dared  not    They  were  kept  to  toil  and  combat ; 
And  never  changed  the^r  chains  but  for  their  armor : 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  license 
To  revel  and  to  rail ;  it  irks  me  not 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  giri 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.    What  are  the  rank  tongues 
Of  this  vile  herd,  grown  insolent  with  feeding, 
That  I  should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
Their  noisome  clamor  7 

Sal.  You  have  said  they  are  men ; 

As  such  their  hearts  are  something. 

Sar.  So  my  dogs'  are  ;^ 

And  better,  as  more  faithful : — ^but,  proceed ; 
Thou  hast  my  signet : — since  they  are  tumultuous, 
Let  them  be  temper'd,  yet  not  roughly,  till 
Necessity  enforce  it    I  hate  all  pain. 
Given  or  received  ;  we  have  enough  within  us. 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch. 
Not  to  add  to  each  other's  natural  burden 
Of  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen, 
By  mild  reciprocal  alleviation. 
The  ^9.tal  penalties  imposed  on  life : 
But  tnis  they  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I   I  have  by  Baal !  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them : 
,   I  made  no  wars,  I  added  no  new  imposts, 
I  interfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
I  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them, 
!  Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 
I       SaL  Thou  stopp'st 

Short  of  the  duties  of  a  king ;  and  therefore 
They  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

Sar.  They  lie. — Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 
To  be  aught  save  a  monarch  ;  else  for  mo, 
Tlie  meanest  Mede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

Sal.  There  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  so. 

Sar,  What  mean'st  thou? — 'tis  thy  secret;  thou 
desirest 
Few  questions,  and  Fm  not  of  curious  nature. 


>  [See  Miscellanies,  **  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a 
I  Nevifoundland  Dog."] 

I      *  [The  epicurean  philosophy  of  Sardanapalus  gives  him  a 


Take  the  fit  steps ;  and,  since  necessity 
Requires,  I  sanction  and  8Up]iort  thee.     Ne  er 
Was  man  who  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only :  if  they  rouse  me,  better 
They  had  conjured  up  stem  Nimrod  from  his  ashes, 
**  The  mighty  hunter."     I  will  turn  these  realms 
To  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  were, 
But  would  no  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  homan. 
What  they  have  found  me,  tliey  belie ;  that  which       ' 
They  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  their  wish  ^ 

To  speak  it  worse  ;  and  let  them  tliank  themselves.       | 
Sal.  Then  thou  at  last  canst  feel  ?  , 

Sar.  Feel!  who  feels  not  I 

Ingratitude  ?  | 

Sal.  I  will  not  pause  to  answer 

With  words,  but  deeds.   Keep  thou  awake  that  energy    i 
Which  sleeps  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee,        I 
And  thou  mayst  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign. 
As  powerful  in  thy  realm.    Farewell ! 

[Exit  SiLLBMKNBa.    I 

Sar,  (9olu9.)  Farewell ! 

He's  gone ;  and  on  his  finger  beam  my  sign;^ 
Which  is  to  him  a  sceptre.    He  ia  stem 
As  I  am  heedless ;  and  the  slavei  deserve 
To  feel  a  master.    What  may  be  the  danger 
I  know  not : — he  hath  found  it,  let  him  qceU  k. 
Must  I  consume  my  life — th's  little  life— 
In  guarding  agamst  all  may  make  it  leei/^ 
It  is  not  worth  so  much  !  U  were  to  die 
Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  deatn 
Tracing  revolt ;  suspecting  all  about  me^ 
Because  they  are  near;  and  all  who  s/y  remote. 
Because  they  are  far.    But  if  it  should  be  se- 
lf they  should  sweep  me  ofiT  from  eatVL  and  empire. 
Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 
I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image ; 
To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those^ 
Acts  of  this  clay !  'Tis  trae  I  have  not  shed 
Blood  as  I  might  have  done,  in  oceans,  till 
My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death— 
A  terror  and  a  trophy.    But  for  this 
I  feel  no  penitence ;  my  life  is  love : 
If  I  must  shod  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 
Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 
Hath  flow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 
Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 
On  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear . 
If  then  they  hate  me,  'tis  because  I  hate  not ; 
If  they  rebel,  'tis  because  I  oppress  not. 
Oh,  men !  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  sceptres. 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil. 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility.— 
I'll  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Sar,  Slave,  tell 

The  Ionian  Myrrfaa  we  woold  cnve  her  presence. 
Attend,  King,  she  is  here. 


Mtrrha  enters, 
Sar,  (apart  to  Attendant )     Away ! 
(Addressing  Mtrrha.)  ^ 


Beautiful  being! 


fine  opportunity,  in  his  conferences  with  his  stem  and  con- 
fidential adviser,  Salemenes,  to  contrast  his  own  imputec 
and  fatal  vices  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with  the  boastea 
virtues  of  his  predecessors,  war  and  conquest— Jsptrxt  ] 


I 


Scene  ii. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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ThoQ  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 

It  throbb*d  for  thee,  and  here  thou  oomest :  let  me 

Deem  that  some  unknown   influence,  some  sweet 

Oracle, 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

Myr.  There  doth. 

Sar,  I  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name : 

What  is  it? 

Myr,  In  my  native  land  a  God, 

And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  Grod's, 
Exalted ;  yet  I  own  'tis  only  mortal ; 
For  \^at  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy — 

That  is,  it  would  be  happy  ;  but 

[Mtrrha  pauaea. 

Sar.  There  comes 

Forever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness :  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  seal'd. 

Myr.  My  lord  !— 

Sar,  My  lord — my  king — sire— eovereign  !   thus  it 

Forever  thus,  addressed  with  awe.     I  ne'er 

Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet's 

Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 

Have  gorgCHJ  themselves  up  to  equality, 

Or  I  have  qua^Td  me  down  to  their  abasement 

Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names. 

Lord — ^king — sire— monarch — nay,  time  was,  I  prized 

them ; 
That  is,  I  suffer'd  them — from  slaves  and  nobles ; 
But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
The  lips  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  a  chill 
Cornea  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

Myr.  Would  that  we  could ! 

Sar.  And  dost  thou  feel  this  ?— Why  ? 

Myr.  Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou   canst 
never  know. 

Sar.  And  that  'n 

Myr.  The  true  value  of  a  heart ; 

At  least,  a  woman's. 

Sar.  I  have  proved  a  thousand — 

A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

Myr.  Hearts? 

Sar.  I  think  so. 

Myr.  Not  one !  the  time  may  come  thou  mayst 

Sar.  It  will 

Hear,  Myrrha ;  Salemenes  has  declared — 
Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  Belus, 
Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 
But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 
In  peril. 

JIfyr.     He  did  well. 

Sar.  And  say*8t  thou  so? 

Thou  whom  he  spum'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared^ 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

Myr.  I  should  do  both 

More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 


» C  "  and  even  dared 

Profane  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers."— MS.] 
»  CTo  speak  of  '*  the  tragic  song"  as  the  favorite  pastime 
of  Greece,  two  hundred  years  before  Tbespis,  is  an  ana- 


Back  to  my  duty.    But  tiion  q>ak'Bt  of  peril — 
Peril  to  thee 

Sar.  Ay,  ttom  dark  plots  and  snares 

From  Modes — and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what — a  labyrinth  of  things — 
A  maze  of  mutter'd  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom. 
But  he  is  honest    Come,  we'll  think  no  more  on't — 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

Myr.  'Tis  time 

To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.    Thou  hast  not 
Spum'd  his  sage  cautions? 

Sar.  What  ?— and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Myr.  Fear ! — I'm  a  Gre^,  and  how  shoidd  I  fear 
death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  7 

Sar.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr.  I  tove. 

Sar.  And  do  not  I  ?  I  love  thee  far — far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced ; — yet  I  blench  not 

JIfyr.  That  means  thou  lovest  not  thyself  nor  me ; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself. 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.    This  is  too  rash : 
Kingdoms  and  lives  ore  not  to  be  so  lost 

Sar.  Lost ! — ^why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who 
dared 
Assume  to  win  them? 

JIfyr.  Who  is  he  should  dread 

To  try  so  much  ?  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him? 

Sar.  Myrrha! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 

Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  your  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  slave !  Man,  I  have  loved  you  I— 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  monarch»— 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

Sar.  Save  me,  my  beauty  !     Thou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  security? 

Sar.  1  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  hiunan  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sar.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  music. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song* 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father>land.     Nay,  weep  not— calm  thee. 

Myr.  I  weep  not — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  laud. 

Sar.  Yet  oft 

TJiou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — ^true :  constant  thought 


chronisnL  Nor  could  Myrrha,  at  so  early  a  period  of  her 
country's  history,  have  spoken  of  their  national  hatred  of 
kings,  or  of  that  which  was  equally  the  growth  of  a  later 
age,— their  contempt  for  "  barbarians.*'- Hebbb.] 
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WUl  overflow  in  words  anoonBoiouriy ; 

But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  woonds  me. 

Sar.  WeU,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  save  me,  as 
thou  saidst? 

Mt/r.  By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
The  rage  of  the  woist  war — the  war  of  brethren ! 

Sar.  Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors ; 
I  live  in  peace  and  pleasure :  what  can  man 
Do  more? 

Myr.        Alas !  my  lord,  with  common  men 
There  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace ;  and  for  a  king, 
Tis  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

Sar.  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  last 

Myr,  And  now  art  neither. 

Sar.  Dost  thou  say  so,  Mynfaa? 

Myr.  I  speak  of  civic  popular  love,  M//-love, 
Which  means  that  men  are  kept  in  awe  and  law. 
Yet  not  oppress*d — at  least  they  must  not  thmk  so ; 

r  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary. 
To  ward  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  king  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  revel, 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Sar.  Glory!  what's  that? 

Myr.  Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

Sar.  They  cannot  answer ;  when  me  priests  speak 
for  them, 
'Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

Myr.  Look  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

Sar.  They  are  so  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot 
But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire  has  been  founded. 
I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empirea 

Myr.  raserve  thine  own. 

Sar.                                     At  least,  I  will  enjoy  it 
I  Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  go  on  to  the  Euphrates : 
I  The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
I  And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return. 
In  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet. 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stare  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowen  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sar.  No,  like  sovereigns. 

The  shei^erd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths,* 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.    Let  us  on. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan,  May  the  kmg  live  forever ! 

Sar.  Not  an  hour 

Longer  than  hr  can  love.    How  my  soul  hates 
This  language-   •  hich  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.*    Well,  Pania ! 
Be  brief. 

Pan.    I  am  charged  by  Salemenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king. 
That  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace :  when  the  general  returns. 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

Sar.  What !  am  I  then  coop'd? 

Already  captive  ?  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven  ?  Tell  prince  Salemenes, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 


!*•  Who  lo»^  no  gems  so  well  as  those  of  nature."— MS.] 


In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

Pan.  I  must  obey,  and  yet — 

Myr.  Oh,  monarch,  listen.^- 

How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Withm  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance, 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects'  eyes  ungratificd. 
The  satraps  uncontroll'd,  the  gods  unworshii^'d. 
And  all  things  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slumbered  Uirough  the  realm ! 
And  wilt  thou  not  now  tarry  for  a  day, — 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  hours, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathers'  race. 
And  for  thy  sons'  inheritance  ? 

Pan.  *Tm  true ! 

From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Dispatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

Sar.  No,  it  must  not  be. 

Myr.  For  the  sake  of  thy  realm  ! 

Sar.  Away ! 

Pan.  For  that 

Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine ! 

Sar.  These  are  mere  fantasies ; 

There  is  no  peril : — 'Us  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salemenes,  to  approve  his  zeal. 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  us. 

Myr.  By  all   that's  good   and  glorious  take   this 
counsel. 

Sar.  Business  to-morrow. 

Myr.  Ay,  or  death  to-night 

Sar.  Why  let  it  come  then  unexpectedly 
'Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  and  mirth  and  love ; 
So  let  me  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose ! — ^far  better 
Thus  than  be  wither'd. 

Myr.  Then  thou  wilt  not  yield, 

Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel  7 

Sar.  No. 

Myr.  Then  yield  for  mine  ; 

For  my  sake ! 

Sar.  Thine,  my  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  'Tis  the  fiwt 

Boon  which  I  ever  aak'd  Assy  na's  king. 

Sar.  That's  true,  and  wer't  my  kingdom,  must  be 
granted. 
Well,  for  Uiy  sake,  I  yield  me.    Pania,  hence  ! 
Thou  hear'st  me. 

Pan.  And  obey.  [Exit  Pania 

Sar.  I  marvel  at  thee. 

What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me  7 

Myr.  Thy  safety  ;  and  the  certainty  Uiat  naught 
Could  urge  the  prince  thy  kinsman  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  but  some  impending  danger. 

Sar.  And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  shouldst  thou^ 

Myr.  Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I  fear  for  thee. 

S(tr.  To-morrow  thou  wilt  smile   at  these  vain 
fancies. 

Myr.  If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where  none 
weep, 
And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 
And  thou  7 

Sar.         1  shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 


« [«*  Wishing  eternity  to  dust"— MS.] 
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Myr.  Where? 

Sar.  With  Baal,  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis, 

Sole  in  Aflsyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am — may  make  me  nothing — 
Bat  either  that  or  nothing  muat  I  be : 
I  will  not  Uve  degraded. 

Myr.  Hadst  thou  felt 

Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

Snr.  And  who  will  do  so  now? 

Myr  Doet  thou  suspect  none  7 

Sar,  Suspect ! — that's  a  ^y's  office.     Oh !  we  lose 
Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 
And  vainer  fean.    Within  there ! — ^Ye  slaves,  deck 
The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel : 
If  I  must  make  a  prison  of  our  palace, 
At  least  we'll  wear  our  fetters  jocundly : 
If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 
The  Summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border. 
Here  we  are  still  unmenaced.    Ho !  within  there ! 

[Exit  Sardanapalus. 

Myr,  (solfl.)      Why  do  I  love   this  man?      My 
country's  daughters 
Love  none  but  heroes.    But  I  have  no  country  I 
The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.     I  love  him ; 
And  that's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not     Be  it  so : 
The  hour  is  coming  when  he'll  need  all  love. 
And  find  none.    1^  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 
Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 
Would  have  been  noWe  in  my  country's  creed  : 
I  was  not  made  for  either.    Could  I  save  him, 
I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself; 
And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 
In  my  own  thougfati,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger : 
And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 
That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians. 
The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 
Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 
Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt  when  battling  long 
'Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart. 
He  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,  and 

triumph. 
He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign. 
May  show  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  throne.    I  must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight 

[ExiO 


ACT  IL 

SCENE    I. 
The  Portal  of  the  same  Hall  of  the  Palace, 

BeUsee,  {tolas,)   The  sun  goes  down :  methinks  he 
sets  more  slowly. 
Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 


» [There  are  two  of  Lord  Byron's  characteristic  excel- 
lences, which  he  never  leaves  behind  in  his  most  fantastic 
expeditions,  and  which  he  has  accordingly  brought  into  his 
new  domain  of  classic  tragedy.  One  of  these  is  his  intense 
feeling  of  the  loveliness  of  woman-^his  power,  not  only  of 
picturmg  individual  forms,  but  of  infusing  into  the  very  at- 
mosphere whica  sorronnds  them  the  spirit  of  b^uty  and  of 
jore.  A  soft  roseate  li^t  is  spread  over  them,  which  seems 
to  sink  into  the  soul.  The  other  faculty  to  which  we  allude 
is  his  comprehensive  sympathy  with  the  vastest  objects  in 


How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  cloods. 

Like  the  bloc^  be  predicts !     If  not  in  vain. 

Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stare  which  rise, 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  'tis  the  furthest 

Hour  of  Assyrians  years.     And  yet  how  calm  I 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fall — 

A  summer's  sun  discloses  it    Yon  disk. 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 

Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 

Seom'd  everlasting ;  but  oh  !  thou  truo  sun ! 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 

Him  who  bestows  it.  wherefore  doet  thou  limit 

Thy  lore  unto  calamity  ?    Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 

All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  7  why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years. 

As  of  wrath  to  its  days?     Hear  me !  oh,  hear  me ! 

I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 

I  have  gazed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 

And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams. 

When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.     I  have  watch'd 

For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee, 

And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee. 

And  ask'd  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd — but 

Only  to  thus  much :  while  I  speak,  he  sinks — 

Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge, 

To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 

Its  hues  of  dying  glory.    Yet  what  is 

Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious?     'Tis  a  sunset ; 

And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 

The  gods  but  in  decay. 


Enter  Arbaceb,  by  an  inner  door, 

Arb.  Beleees,  why 

So  rapt  in  thy  devotions?  Dost  thou  stand 
Gazing  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 
Into  some  realm  of  undiscoverM  day? 
Our  business  is  with  night — ^'tis  come. 

Bel  But  not 

Gone. 

Arb,  Let  it  roll  on — ^we  are  ready. 

Bel  Yes. 

Would  it  were  over ! 

Arb.  Does  the  prophet  doubt, 

To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

Bel.  I  do  not  doubt  of  victory — ^but  the  victor. 

Arb.  Well,  let  thy  science  settle  that     Meantime 
I  have  prepared  as  many  glittering  speara 
As  will  outsparkle  our  allies — your  planets. 
There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.    The  she-king. 
That  leas  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
The  waters  with  his  female  mates.    The  order 
Is  issued  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
The  first  cup  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
Quaff'd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

Bel.  "Twas  a  brave  one. 


the  material  universe.  There  is  scarcely  any  pure  descrip- 
tion of  individual  scenes  in  all  his  works ;  but  the  noblest 
alltisions  to  the  grandeurs  of  earth  and  heaven.  He  pays 
*'  no  allegiance  but  to  the  elements.**  The  moon,  the  stars, 
the  ocean,  the  mountain  desert,  are  endowed  by  liim  with 
new  "  speech  and  language,"  and  send  to  the  heart  their 
mighty  voices.  He  can  interpret  between  us  and  tlie  firma- 
ment, or  give  us  all  the  sentiment  of  an  everlasting  soa- 
tude.— i4iuNi.] 
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Arb    And  is  a  weak  one — 'tis  worn  out — ^we'll 
mend  it 

Bel.  Art  sure  of  that  ? 

Arb.  Its  founder  was  a  hunter— 

I  am  a  soldier — what  is  there  to  fear? 

Bel.  The  soldier. 

Arb  And  the  priest,  it  may  be :  but 

If  you  thou^t  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 
Your  king  of  concubines  ?  why  stir  me  up  ? 
Why  spur  me  to  this  enterprise  ?  your  own 
No  less  than  mine  ? 

Bel.  Look  to  the  sky . 

Arb.  I  look. 

Bel.  What  seest  thou? 

Arb.  A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 

The  ^thering  of  the  stars. 

Bel.  And  midst  them,  maik 

Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

Arb.  Well? 

Bel.  'Tis  thy  natal  ruler — thy  birth  planet 

Arb.  (touching  his  scabbard.)     My  star  is  in  this 
scabbard :  when  it  shines. 
It  shall  outdazzle  comets.     Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.    "When  we  conquer. 
They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests— and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of — what  gods  thou  wilt ; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout 

Bel.  Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave— thou  hast 
not 
Seen  me  turn  back  from  battle. 

Arb.  No  ;  I  own  thee 

As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain. 
As  skilful  in  Chaldea*s  worship :  now. 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest. 
And  be  the  warrior  ? 

Bel  Whynotbotli? 

Arb.  The  better; 

And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect     This  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.    To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne. 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm. 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

Bel.  Do  not  deem  it ; 

He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stem  Salemenes. 

Arb.  They'll  not  resist 

BeL  Why  not?  they  are  soldiers. 

Arb.  True, 

And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

Bel.  That  Salemenes  is. 

Arb.  But  not  their  king. 

Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  governs. 
For  the  quee  *'s  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
He  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels? 

Bel.  But 

Not  from  the  council — there  he  is  ever  constant 

Arb.  And  ever  thwarted;   what  would  you  have 
more 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of?     A  fool  reignbg, 
His  blood  dishonor'd,  and  himself  disdain'd : 
Why,  it  is  his  revenge  we  work  for. 

Bel  Could 

Ue  but  be  brought  to  think  so :  this  I  doubt  of. 


Arb.  What  if  we  sound  him  ? 


Bel 


Yea — if  the  time  served. 


Enter  Bauu. 


Bal  Satraps !  The  king  commands  your  presence  at 
The  feast  to-night 

Bel  To  hear  is  to  obey. 

In  the  pavilion  ? 

Bal  No ;  here  in  the  palace. 

Arb.  How !  in  the  palace  ?  it  was  not  thus  ordered. 

Bal.  It  is  80  order'd  now. 

Arb.  And  why  ? 

Bal  I  know  not 

May  I  retire  ? 

Arb.  Stay. 

Bel  (to  Arb.  aside.)  Hush !  let  him  go  his  way. 
(Alternately  to  Bal.)  Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  monarch, 

kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crums  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was't  midnight  ? 

Bal  It  was :  the  place,  the  hall  of  Nimrod    Lords, 
I  humble  me  before  you,  and  depart      [Exit  Balea. 

Arb.  I  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place ; 
There  is  some  mystery :  wherefore  should  he  change 
it? 

Bel  Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day? 
Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 
And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  mtents 
Than  generals  in  theu:  marches,  when  they  seek 
To  leave  their  foe  at  fault — Why  dost  thou  muse  ? 

Arb.  He  loved  that  gay  pavilion, — it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

Bel  And  he  loved  his  queen-~ 

And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

Arb.                       Still— I  like  it  not 
If  he  has  changed — why,  so  must  we :  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  couitiers : 
But  in  the  hall  of  Nimrod 

Bel  Is  it  80? 

Methought  the  haughty  soldier  fear'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily^-does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on? 

Arb.  When  the  hour  comes. 

Thou  shalt  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gayly  play'd 

for; 
But  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a  kingdom. 

Bel  I  have  foretold  already — ^thou  wilt  win  it  * 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

Arb,  Now  were  I  a  soothsayer, 

I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.    Who's  here  7 

Enter  Salemenes. 
Sal  Satraps! 
Bel  My  prince ! 

Sal  Well  met— I  sought  ye  both, 

But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 
Arb.  Wherefore  to? 

Sal  'Tis  not  the  hour. 

Arb.  The  hour ! — ^'A'hat  hour  T 

Sal  Of  midnight  ? 

Bel  Midnight,  my  lord  ! 
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Sal  Whatt  are  yoa  not  invited? 

Bel  Oh !  yee — ^we  had  forgotten. 

SaL  Is  it  uraal 

Thus  to  forget  a  aorereign's  inritation  ? 

Arb,  Why — we  but  now  received  it 

Sal  Then  why  here? 

Arb.  On  duty. 

SaL  On  what  duty? 

BeL  On  the  state's. 

We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence ; 
But  found  the  monarch  abeent* 

SaL  And  I  too 

Am  upon  duty. 

Arb,  May  we  crave  its  purport? 

SaL  To  arrest  two  traitors.    Guanls !  Within  there ! 


Enter  Ouardt, 


Satraps, 


SaL  (continuing,) 
Your  swords. 

BeL  (delivering  hit,)    My  lord,  behold  my  otmeter. 

Arb,  (drawing  hit  noord)    Take  mine. 

SaL  (advancing.)  I  will 

Arb,  But  in  your  heart  the  blade — 

The  hilt  ouits  not  this  hand.' 

SaL  (drawing,)  How !  dost  thou  brave  me  ? 

Tb  well — ^this  saves  a  trial,  and  false  mercy. 
Soldiers,  hew  down  the  rebel ! 

Arb,  Soldiers!  Ay — 

Alone  you  dare  not 

SaL  Alone !  foolish  slave — 

What  is  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink  from 
Of  open  force  ?  We  dread  thy  treason,  not 
Thy  strength :  thy  tooth  is  naught  without  its  venom — 
The  serpent's,  not  the  lion's.    Gut  him  down. 

BeL  (interposing.)    Arbaces!  are  you  mad?  Have 
I  not  rendered 
My  sword  ?    Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's  jus- 
tice. 

Arb  No— I  will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  prat'st  of, 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least 
Of  my  own  breath  and  body — so  far  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them. 

Sal,  (to  tlte  Guards.)  You  hear  Am,  and  me. 

1  dke  him  not^ — ^kill. 

[The  Guards  attack  Arbacbs,  who  defends 
himself  valiantly  and  dexterously  till  they 
waver, 

Sal,  Is  it  even  so ;  and  must 

1  do  the  hangman's  office?    Recreants!  see 
How  you  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[Salbmenxs  attacks  Arbaoes. 

Enter  Sakdanapalub  and  Train. 
Sar.  Hold  your  hands— 

XJpon  your  lives,  I  say.    What,  deaf  or  drunken  ? 
My  sword !  O  fool,  I  wear  no  sword :  here,  fellow. 
Give  me  thy  weapon.  [To  a  Guard. 

[Sardanatalus  snatches  a  sword  from  one  of  the 
soldiers  and  rushes  between  the  combatants — 
they  separate, 
Sar,  In  my  very  palace ! 

What  hmders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
Audacious  brawlers? 

BeL  Sire,  your  justice. 

SaL  Or— 

Your  weakness. 


>  (**  But  found  the  monarch  olaim*d  his  priTacy."— MS.] 


Sar.  (raising  tlte  sword,)    How? 

SaL  Strike !  so  the  blow's  repeated 

Upon  yon  troitor^-whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
I  trust,  for  torture — Fm  content 

Sar,  What— him ! 

Who  dares  assail  Arbaces  ? 

SaL  I ! 

Sar,  Indeed ! 

Prince,  you  forget  yourself.    Upon  what  warrant  ? 

Sal,  (showing  the  signet,)    Thine. 

Arb.  (confused.)  The  king's  ! 

SaL  Yes !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it 

Sar.  I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

SaL  You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ'd  it  for  the  best    Pronounce  in  person. 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave — a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

Sar.  Then  sheathe 

Your  swords. 

[Arbacbs  and  Salemenes  return  their  swords 
to  the  scabbards. 

Sal.  Mine's  sheathed:  I  pray  you  sheathe  not  yours: 
'Tis  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  uow  with  safety. 

Sar,  A  heavy  one  ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 
(To  a  Guard.)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back. 

WeU,sin, 
What  doth  this  mean? 

BeL  The  prince  must  answer  that 

SaL  Truth  upon  my  port,  treason  upon  theirs. 

Sar.  Treason — Arbaces  !  treachery  and  Belcses ! 
That  were  a  union  I  will  not  believe. 

BeL  Where  is  the  proof? 

SaL  111  answer  that,  if  once 

The  king  demands  your  fellow-traitor's  sword. 

Arb.  (to  Sal.)    A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn 
as  oft  as  thine 
Against  his  foes. 

SaL  And  now  against  his  brother. 

And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

Sar.  That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not ;  no— 
No— I'll  not  hear  of  such  things.     These  vain  bicker- 

mffs 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues,  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

Sal.  FuBt 

Let  bun  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  hunself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  all 

Sar.  Why,  if  I  thought  so— 

But  no,  it  cannot  be :  the  Mode  Arbaces — 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captam 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

I'll  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 

The  cimeter  to  me  he  never  yielded 

Unto  our  enemies.    Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 

SaL  (delivering  back  the  signet.)    Monarch,  take 
back  your  signet 

Sar,  No,  retain  it ; 

But  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

SaL  Sire, 

I  used  it  for  your  honor,  and  restore  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

Sar.  So  I  should: 

He  never  aak'd  it 


•  C  "not  else 

It  quits  this  Uving  hand."— MS.] 
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Sal  Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it, 

Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect 

Bel.  I  know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 
So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  none 
Have  boon  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

Sal.  Peace,  factious  priest,  and  faithleas  soldier! 
thou 
Unit'st  in  thy  own  person  the  worrt  vices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not    Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  tempered 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

Bel.  Hear  him, 

My  liege— the  son  of  Belus !  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

Sar.  Oh !  for  that  I  pray  you 

Let  him  have  absolution.     I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
From  whence  I  sprung  are — what  I  see  them — ashes. 

Bel.  Kiug !  do  not  deem  so :  they  are  with  tho  stare, 
And 

Sar.      You  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise. 
If  you  preach  farther — Why,  thU  is  rank  treason. 

SaL  My  lord ! 

Sar.  To  school  me  m  the  worship  of 

Assyria's  idols !  Let  him  be  released — 
Give  liim  his  sword. 

Sal.  My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 

I  pray  ye  pause. 

Sar.  Yes,  and  be  sermonized, 

And  dinn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Chaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

Bel   Monarch !  respect  them. 

Sar  Oh !  for  that— I  love  them  I 

I  love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault. 
And  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes ; 
I  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 
The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave, 
As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 
And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 
Which  fringe  his  bamu :  but  whether  they  may  be 
Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods. 
As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night. 
Worlds,  or  the  lights  of  worids,  I  know  nor  care  not 
There's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 
I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore ; 
Besides,  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 
Of  aught  above  it,  or  below  it — nothing. 
I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty — ' 
When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know  neithes 

Bel.  For  neither,  sire,  say  better. 

Sar.  I  will  wait, 

If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unio  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

SaL  (aside. )     His    lusts    have    made   him    road. 
Then  must  I  save  him. 
Spite  of  himself. 

Sar.  Please  you  to  hear  me,  Satraps ! 

And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because  I  doubt  thee 


MS. 


^  r*I  know  them  beautiful,  and  see  them  brilliant**— 


9  [The  second  Act  is.  we  think,  a  failure.    The  conspira- 
tors have  a  tedious  dialogue,  which  is  interrupted  by  Sale- 


More  than  the  soldier ;  and  would  doubt  thee  all 

Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior :  let  us  part 

In  peace — I'll  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 

Eam'd  by  the  guilty  :  this  I'll  not  pronounce  ye, 

Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 

Your  own  ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 

But  fear  not — for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful — 

And  so  live  on.     Were  I  the  thing  some  think  nie, 

Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 

Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 

0(  this  our  palace,  into  the  dry  dust, 

Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 

They  would  be  crown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that  pass 

As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty. 

Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.    Albeit  better  men 

Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you ; 

And  should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges, 

And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 

Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are  «7ere 

Once  honest    Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

Arb.  Sire,  this  clemency- 

Be/,  (interrupting  him.)     Is  worthy  of  youreelf ; 
and,  although  innocent, 
We  thank 

Sar.       Priest !  keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Belus ; 
His  oflspring  needs  none. 

Bel.  But  being  innocent 

Sar.  Be  silent — Guilt  is  loud.     If  ye  are  loyal. 
Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  gratefuL 

BeL  So  we  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
By  earthly  power  omnipotent ;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  rigJit  as  a  mere  favor. 

Sar.  That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily. 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.     Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  his  people. 

BeL  I  trust  there  is  no  cause. 

Sar.  No  eausct  perhaps ; 

But  many  causers : — if  ye  meet  with  such 
In  the  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
On  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
In  some  mysterious  twinkle  of  the  stan, 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  I  pray  you  note, 
That  there  are  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none ; 
And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
Enough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  him 
Were  they  once  masters — but  that's  doubtful.     Sa- 
traps! 
Your  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty 
To  use  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hoar 
I  have  no  call  for  either.     Salemenes ! 
Follow  me  * 

[Exeunt  Sardanapalub,  Salbmknks,  and  the 
Train,  ^c.  leaving  Ajibaces  and  Beleses. 

Arb.  Beleses ! 

BeL  Now,  what  think  you? 

Arb.  That  we  are  lost 

BeL  That  we  have  won  the  kingdom. 

Arb,  What?  thus  suspected — with  the  sword  slung 
o'er  us 
But  by  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering, 
To  be  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath. 
Which  spared  us — why,  I  know  not 

BeL  Seek  not  why ; 


menes  with  a  guard.  Salemenes  is  followed  by  the  king, 
who  reverses  all  his  measures,  pardons  Arbaces,  because 
he  will  not  believe  him  guilty,  and  Beleses,  in  order  to 
escape  from  his  long  speeches  about  the  national  religion. 
This  incident  only  is  well  managed.— Hsbbb.] 


Scene  i. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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Bat  let  OS  profit  by  the  interval. 

The  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the 

The  nifrht  the  same  we  destined.     He  hath  changed 

Nothing  except  our  ignorance  of  all 

Suspicion  into  such  a  certainty 

As  must  make  madness  of  delay. 

Arb.  And  yet-^— 

Bel  What,  doubting  still  7 

Arb.  He  spared  our  lives,  nay,  more, 

Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

Bel.  And  how  long 

Will  he  so  spare  ?  till  Jie  first  drunken  minute. 

Arb.  Or  sober,  rather.    Yet  he  did  it  nobly ; 
Gave  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 
Basely 

BeL         Say  bravely. 

Arb.  Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 

But  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
I  will  no  further  on. 

BeL  And  lose  the  world ! 

Arb.  Lose  any  thing  except  my  own  esteem. 

BeL  I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  king  of  distaffi  ! 

Arb.  But  no  leas  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  should  blush  far  more  to  take  the  grantor's  ! 

BeL  Thou  mayst  endure  whate'er  thou  wilt — the 
stare 
Have  written  otherwise. 

Arb.  Though  they  came  down. 

And  marshaird  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightnefs, 
I  would  not  follow. 

BeL  This  is  weakness — worse 

Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead, 
And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to— go  to. 

Arb.  M ethought  he  look'd  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke, 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it, 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

BeL  I  told  you  that  you  had  too  much  despised 
hira, 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within' him — 
What  then?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

Arb.  But  we 

The  meaner : — ^Would  he  had  not  spared  us ! 

BeL  ^  So— 

Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily  ? 

A^b.  No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

BeL  Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men ! 

Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden. 
Because  for  something  or  for  nothmg,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  tum'd 
Into— what  shall  I  say  ? — Sardanapalus ! 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

Arb.  But 

An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly — as  it  is, 
I  roust  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us — 
Semiramts  herself  would  not  have  done  it. 

BeL  No — the  queen  liked  no  sharere  of  the  king- 
dom. 
Not  even  a  husband. 

Arb.  I  must  serve  him  truly— 

BeL  And  humbly  7 

Arb.  No.  sir,  proudly — bemg  honest 

I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
Yon  may  do  your  own  deeming — ^you  have  codes, 


And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction. 
And  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

BeL  Have  you  finished  ? 

Arb.  Yei^- 

With  you- 

BeL  And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 

As  quit  me  7 

Arb.  That's  a  sacerdotal  thought, 

And  not  a  soldier's. 

BeL  Be  it  what  you  will — 

Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

Arb.  No- 

There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

BeL  If  it  must  be  so — 

I'll  on  alone 

Arb.  Alone ! 

BeL  HThiones  hold  but  one. 

Arb.  But  this  is  fill'd. 

BeL  With  worse  than  vacancy— 

A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  it,  Arbacee : 
I  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.    Heaven  itself 
Seemed  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly. 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  soilness ;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant. 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one ; 
And,  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant 

Arb.  Your  servant ! 

BeL  Why  not?  better  than  be  slave, 

The  pardoned  slave  of  eke  Sardanapalvs ! 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan.  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the  king. 

Arb.  It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

BeL  Notwithstanding, 

Let's  hear  it 

Pan,  Forthwith,  on  this  very  night. 

Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

BeL  With  our  troops? 

Pan.  My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

Arb.  But 

BeL  It  most  be  obey'd : 

Say,  we  depart 

Pan.  My  order  is  to  see  you 

Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BeL  (aside.)  Ay! 

Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

Pan.  I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 
Of  honor  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 
Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not 

[Exit  Pania. 

BeL  Now  then  obey ! 

Arb.  Doubtless. 

BeL  Yes,  to  the  gates 

That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison — 
No  further. 

Arb.  Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed ! 

The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension. 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

BeL  Graves! 

Arb.        }S  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
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One  more  than  mine. 

Bel  It  ibBlI  have  woik  enoogfa. 

Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  au(|riireflt ; 
At  present,  let  as  heuce  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  onderstanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  7 

Arb.  Why,  what  other 

Interpretation  should  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison — favors  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  was,  bloodless — 

Bel.  But  wUl  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

Ark  I  doubt  it 

How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties. 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how, 
But  they  all  sicken*d  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

Bel.  Let  us  but  regain 

The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  well  Morten 
The  journey. 

Arb.  Twill  be  shortened  at  the  gates. 

It  may  be. 

BeC  No ;  they  hardly  will  risk  that 

They  mean  us  to  die  privately,  but  not 
Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 
Where  we  are  known,  and  may  have  partisans: 
If  they  had  meant  to  slay  us  here,  we  were 
No  longer  with  the  living.     Let  us  hence. 

Arb.  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life 

Bel.  Fool!    hence — ^what    else   should    despotism 
alarm'd 
Mean?  Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

Arb.  Towards  our  provinces? 

BeL  No ;  towards  your  kingdom. 

There's  time,  there's  heart,  and  hope,  and  power,  and 

means. 
Which  their  half  measures  leave  us  m  full  scope. — 
Away! 

Arb.     And  I  even  yet  repentmg  must 
Relapse  to  guilt ! 

Bel.  Self-defence  is  a  virtue, 

Sole  bulwark  of  all  right     Away,  I  say ! 
Let 's  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking. 
And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  night-shade— hence ! 
'   Let  us  not  leave  them  time  for  further  council. 
Air  quick  departure  proves  our  civic  zeal ; 
Our  quick  departure  hinders  our  good  escort, 
The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 


» [Arbaces  is  a  mere  common-place  warrior ;  and  Beleses, 
on  whom,  we  suspect,  Lord  Byron  has  bestowed  more  than 
usual  pains,  is  a  very  ordinRry  and  uninteresting  villain. 
Sardanapalus,  indeed,  and  Salemenes,  are  both  made  to 
speak  of  the  wily  Chaldean  as  the  master-mover  of  the 
plot,  as  a  politician  in  whose  hands  Arbaces  is  but  a  "  war- 
like puppet :"  and  Diodorus  Siculus  has  represented  him. 
in  fact,  as  the  first  instigator  of  Arbaces  to  his  treason,  and 
as  making  use  of  his  priestly  character,  and  his  supposed 
power  of  foretelling  future  events,  to  inflame  the  ambition, 
to  direct  the  raeasures,  to  sustain  the  hopes,  and  to  reprove 
the  despondency,  of  his  comrade.  But  of  all  this  nothing 
appears  in  the  tragedy.  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  anxious 
to  show  his  own  contempt  for  ine  priest,  that  he  has  not 
even  allowed  him  (hat  share  of  cunning  and  evil  influence 
wiiich  was  necessary  for  the  part  which  he  had  to  fill.  Instead 
of  being  the  original,  the  restless  and  unceasing  prompter  to 
bold  and  wicked  measures,  we  find  him,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance, hanging  back  from  the  enterprise,  and  chilling 
the  energy  of  Arbaces  by  an  enumeration  of  the  real  or 
possible  alfllculties  which  might  yet  impede  its  execution. 


The  orden  of  some  pamangs  from  hence : 

Nay,  there's  no  other  choice,  bot hence,  I  say. 

\Exii  with  A&BA0B8,  who  follows  reluctantly.^ 

Enter  Sahdanapalus  and  SALEMENRfc 

Sar.  Well,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed. 
That  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
We  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  exile. 

Sal  Yee, 

As  he  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Twined  round  their  roots. 

Sar.  Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do  ? 

SaL  Undo  what  you  have  done. 

Sar.  Revoke  my  pardon?  i 

SaL  Replace  the  crown  now  tottering  on  yoor  | 
temples.  | 

Sar.  That  were  tyrannical. 

SaL  But  man,  | 

Sar.  We  are  so.  j 

What  danger  can  they  woik  upon  the  frontier? 

SaL  They  are  not  there  yet — never  should  they 
Were  I  well  Usten'd  ta  [be  so,  ' 

Sar.  Nay,  I  have  liaten'd 

Impartially  to  thee — ^why  not  to  them  ? 

SaL  Yon  may  know  tiiat  hereafter ;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

Sar.  And  you  will  join  us  at  the  banquet  ? 

SaL  Sire, 

Dispense  with  me — I  am  no  waasailer : 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant's 

Sar.  Nay,  but  'tis  fit  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SaL  And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those  who 
Too  oft.    Am  I  permitted  to  depart  7  [revel 

Sar.  Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salemenes, 

My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I  am  king.    You  should  have  been  the  monarch. 

And  I — I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  but 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough  yet  kind, 

Though  oft-reproving,  suf!erance  of  my  follies. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel, 

That  is,  their  lives — it  is  not  Uiat  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound ;  but,  let  them  live :  we  will  not 

Cavil  about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  them. 

Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep. 

Which  their  death  had  not  left  me 

S^  Thus  you  run 

The  risk  to  sleep  forever,  to  save  traitors — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet 


Instead  of  exercising  that  power  over  the  mind  of  his  com- 
rade which  a  religious  impostor  may  well  possess  over 
better  and  more  magnanimous  souls  than  his  own,  Beleses 
is  ma  \e  to  pour  his  predictions  into  incredulous  ears ;  and 
Arbaces  is  as  mere  an  epicurean  in  his  creed  as  Sardana- 
palus.   When  we  might  nave  expected  to  find  him  gazing  | 
with  hope  and  reverence  on  the  star  which  tJie  Chaldean   ; 
points  out  as  his  natal  planet,  the  Median  warrior  s[)CHks,   ' 
m  the  language  of  Mezenliu9.  of  the  sword  on  which  his   , 
confidence  depends,  and  instead  of  being  a  tool  in  the  hand   ' 
of  the  Dontiff,  he  says  almost  every  thing  which  is  likely  to   i 
affront  nim.   Though  Beleses  is  introduced  to  us  a*  ei»g;iVed   ' 
in  devotion,  and  as  a  fervent  worshipper  of  the  Sun,  he  is 
nowhere  made  either  to  feel  or  to  counterfeit  thai  pro 
festional  zeal  against  Sardanapalus  which  his  open  cor. 
tempt  of  the  gods  would  naturally  call  for ;  and  no  rea^it    , 
appears,  throughout  the  play,  why  Arbaces  shouM  follow,   i 
against  his  own  conscience  and  opinion,  the  counsels  of  a 
man  of  whom  he  speaks  with  dislike  and  disgust,  and  whose 
pretences  to  inspiranon  and  sanctity  he  treats  with   tn 
mingled  ridicule.— liisuop  Hebib.J 
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Sar,  Tempt  me  not: 

My  word  is  paas'd. 

Sal  But  it  may  b©  recalled. 

Sar,  Tifl  royal. 

Sal  And  should  therefore  be  dedmre. 

This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  {Htyvoke — a  pardon  should  be  full, 
Or  it  is  none. 

Sar.  And  who  penmaded  me 

After  I  had  repeal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismissed  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  send  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 

Sal  True  ;  that  I  had  forgotten ;  that  is,  sire, 
If  they  e'er  reached  their  satrapiee — why,  then, 
ReproTe  me  more  for  my  advice? 

Sar.  And  if 

They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it ! — m  safety. 
In  safety,  mark  me— and  security — 
Look  to  thine  own. 

Sal  Permit  me  to  depart ; 

Their  $afety  shall  be  cared  for. 

Sar.  Get  thee  hence,  then ; 

And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 

SeU,  Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Salbmbnks. 

Sar.  (soZtM.)   That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  ae- 
1  vere; 

Hard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth — while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers : 
But  as  our  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  err'd  this  time,  'tis  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it ;  but  it  reckons 
With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasore ; 
A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  count  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me. 
Nor  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity — ^ 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majestical 
Frowns  as  the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I  think  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with  these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be  joyous — 
And  here  comes  Joy's  true  herald. 

Enter  Mtbrha. 
\       Myr,  King !  the  sky 

Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder, 
In  douds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest' 
Will  you  then  qnit  the  palace? 
j       Sar.  Tempest,  say'st  thou? 

Myr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Sar.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 

Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene. 
And  watch  the  warring  elements  ;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  faces  of  our  festive  friends.     Say,  M3rrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  clouds  ? 
Myr.  In  my  own  country  we  reqiect  their  voices 
I   As  auguries  of  Jove.' 

I       Sar.  Jove  ! — ay,  your  Baal — 

Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder, 


V*  Nor  silent  Baal,  our  imaged  dd^. 

Although  his  marble  face  looks  frownin^y 
As  the  doll  shadows,*'  Ace— MS.] 


And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  his  divinity, — and  yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

Myr.  That  were  a  dread  omen. 

Sar.   Yes — for  the  priests.     Well,  we  will  not  go 
forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

Myr.  Now,  Jove  be  praised !  that  he 

Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.    The 

gods 
Are  krader  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself. 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foet. 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

Sar.  Child,  if  there  be  peril, 

Methinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  ou  the  river's  brink. 

Myr.  Not  so ;  these  walls 

Are  high*  and  strong,  and  guarded.    Treason  has 
To  penetrate  throng  many  a  winding  way, 
And  massy  portal ;  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

Sar.  No,  nor  in  the  palace, 

Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  top 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  any  king. 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.    But  be  calm : 
The  men,  at  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Banish'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

Myr.  They  live,  then  ? 

Sar.  So  sanguinary?    ITum  ! 

Myr.  I  would  not  shrink 

From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life :  wer't  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  muie.    Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

Sar,  This  is  strange ; 

The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me. 
And  lu-ge  me  to  revenge. 

Myr.  'Tis  a  Greek  virtuei 

Sar.  But  not  a  kingly  one— Fll  none  ou't ;  or 
If  ever  I  indulge  in't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings — ^my  equil& 

Myr.  These  men  sought  to  be  so 

Sar,  Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

Myr.  For  you.  • 

Sar.  No  matter,  still  'tis  fear 

I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath, 
Are  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women.* 

Myr.  My  lord,  I  am  no  boaster  of  my  love. 
Nor  of  my  attributes ;  I  have  shared  your  splendor, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.    You  may  live 
To  find  one  slave  more  true  tlian  subject  myriads : 
But  this  the  gods  avert !  I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  feel. 
Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs,* 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

Sar.  Grief  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  < 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 


s  C"  As  from  the  gods  to  8ugur."~MS.] 

*  ["  The  weaker  merit  of  our  Asian  women.'^—MS.] 

ft  ["  Rather  than  prove  that  love  to  you  in  griefs  "—MS  '^ 
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That  which  it  could  not  scare  away.    Let's  in — 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  must  prepare 
To  meet  the  invited  ^ests,  who  grace  our  feast 

[ExeunO 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE     I. 


The  Hall  of  the  Palace  UluminatetL — Sabdanapalus 

and  hie  Gueeie  at  Table* — A  Storm  ttithout,  and 

Thunder  oeeaeionally  heard  during  the  Banquet 

Sar,  Fill  full !  why  this  is  as  it  should  be :  here 
Is  my  true  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  faces 
Happy  as  fair !   Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

Zam,  Nor  elsewhere— where  the  king  is,  pleasure 
sparkles. 

Sar,  Is  not  this  better  now  than  Nimrod's  huntings, 
Or  my  wild  grandam's  chase  m  search  of  kingdoms 
She  could  not  keep  when  conquered  7 

Alt.  Mi^ty  though 

They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  line  have  been. 
Yet  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reached 
The  acme  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — ^the  sole  true  glory. 

Sar.  And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  but  the  path.     What  is  it  that  we  seek? 
Enjoyment !     We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 
And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

Zam.  No ; 

All  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

Sar.  Art  sure  of  that  ?   I  have  heard  otherwise ! 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

Zam.  Traitors  they 

Who  dare  to  say  so ! — 'Tis  hnpossible. 
What  cause? 

Sar.  What  cause?  true, — ^fill  the  goblet  up; 

We  will  not  think  of  them :  there  are  none  such, 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

Alt.  Guests,  to  my  pledge ! 

Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  I  ? 
The  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[Zameb  and  the  Oueete  kneel,  and  exclaim — 
Mightier  than 
His  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[It  thunders  as  they  kneel ;  some  start  up  in 
confusion. 

Zam.  Why  do  you  rise,  my  friends?  in  that  strong 
peal 
His  father  gods  consented. 

M'tr.  Menaced,  rather. 

Kin|,,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety? 

Sar.  Impiety  I — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
Before  me  can  bo  gods,  I'll  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.     But  arise,  my  pious  friends  ; 
Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  Uiunderor  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipped. 

All.  Both— 

Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 


I      1  [The  second  Act,  which  contains  the  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Arbaces»  its  detection  by  the  vigilance  of  Sale- 
»  menes.  and  the  too  rash  and  hasty  forgiveness  of  the  rebels 
I  by  the  king,  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  uninteresting.— 
JirraiT.] 


Sar.  Methinks  the  thtmden  still  increase :  it  is 
An  awful  night 

Myr.  Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 

No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

Sar.  That's  true,  my  Myrrha ;  and  could  I  convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
Fddoit 

Myr.  Thou'rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  general, 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

Sar.  And  your  gods,  then. 

Who  can,  and  do  not? 

ilfyr.  Do  not  speak  of  that. 

Lest  we  provoke  them. 

Sar.  True,  they  love  not  censure 

Better  than  mortals.     Friends,  a  thouffht  has  struck 

me: 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  yo,  je 
Air  worshippers?  that  is,  when  it  is  angry. 
And  pelting  as  even  now. 

Myr.  The  Persian  prays 

Upon  his  mountain. 

Sar.  Yes,  when  the  sun  shines. 

Myr.  And  I  would  ask,  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroof'd  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterera 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  kmg  lay  low  ? 

Alt.  The  fan:  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 
Upon  a  natiou  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 
The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king's, 
And  homage  is  their  pride. 

Sar.  Nay,  pardon,  guests, 

The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

Alt.  Pardon!  sin: 

We  honor  her  of  all  things  next  to  thee. 
Hark !  what  was  that? 

Zam.  That !  nothing  but  the  jar 

Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Alt.  It  sounded  like  the  clash  of — ^Hark  again ! 

Zam.  The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

Sar,  No  more. 

Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  diell  m  order? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know*8t. 
Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  Pania,  with  his  sword  and  garments  bloody^ 
and  disordered.     TAe  Quests  rise  in  confusion,* 

Pan.  (to  the  Guards.)  Look  to  the  portals ; 

And  with  your  best  speed  to  the  walls  without 
Your  arms !  To  arms !  The  lung's  in  danger.    Mon- 
arch! 
Excuse  this  haste, — ^'tis  faith. 

Sar.  Speak  on. 

Pan.                                                        It  is 
As  Salemenes  fear'd ;  the  ftuthless  satraps 

Sar.  You  are  wounded — give  some  wine.    Take 
breath,  good  Pania. 

Pan.  'Tis  nothing — a  mere  flesh  wound.   I  am  worn 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign, 
Than  hiut  in  his  defence. 

Myr.  Well,  sir,  the  rebels? 

Pan.  Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  reach'd 
Their  stations  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march  ;  and  on  my  attei*  it  to  use  the  power 


«  [Early  in  the  third  Act,  the  royal  banquet  is  disturbed 
by  sudden  tidings  of  treason  and  revolt ;  and  then  the  rev- 
eller blazes  out  into  the  hero,  and  the  Greek  blood  of 
Myrrha  mounts  to  its  proper  office !— Jbffsbt.] 
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Which  I  WM  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

Mtfr.  All? 

Pan,  Too  many. 

Sar.  Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 

To  Fpare  mine  earn  the  truth. 

Pan,  My  own  slight  guard 

Were  faithful — and  whafs  left  of  it  is  still  so. 

Mi/r.  And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful  7— 

Pan.  No— 

The  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs, 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(He  hesitatet.)  I  am  charged  to— - 

Myr.  'Tis  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Pan.  Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers :  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sar.  What,  ho! 

My  armor  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  then? 

Sar.  Wm  I  not? 

Ho,  there ! — But  seek  not  for  the  buckler ;  'tis 
Too  heavy : — a  light  cuiras  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels? 

Pan.  Scarce  a  furlong's  length 

From  the  outward  wall,  the  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

Sar.  Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.    Sfero,  ho ! 
Order  my  horse  out — There  is  space  enough 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gate, 
To  marshal  half  the  horsemen  of  Arabia. 

[Ezit  Sfeko /or  tJte  armor, 

Myr.  How  I  do  love  thee ! 

Sar.  I  ne'er  doubted  it 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sar.  (to  his  Attendant.)  Bring  down  my  spear,  too — 
Where's  Salemenes? 

Pan.  Where  a  soldier  should  be, 

In  the  thick  of  the  fight 

Sar.  Then  hasten  to  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  and  communication 
Left  'twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx? 

Pan.  'Twas 

When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear: 
Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  formU 

Sar.  Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present, 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 
I  come. 

Pan.    There's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pania- 

Sar.  Altada — Zames — forth,  and  arm  ye  !    There 
Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armory. 
See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 
In  the  remote  apartments :  let  a  guard 
Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 


1  [*'  In  the  third  Act,  where  Sardanapalus  calls  for  a 
mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  arraor.  recollect  to  quote 
the  Latin  passave  from  Juvenal  upon  Otho.  (a  similar  char- 
acter, who  did  the  same  thing.)  Gifford  will  help  you  to  it 
The  trait  is,  perhaps,  too  familiar,  but  it  is  historical,  (of 
Otho,  at  leaJBt,)  and  natural  in  an  effeminate  character."— 
Lord  B.  to  Mr.  M.] 
•  C*  nie  tenet  speculum  pathitn  gestamen  Othonis, 
Actoris  Arund  spoUum,  quo  se  ille  videbat 


The  post  but  with  their  live»— command  it,  Zames. 
Altada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here ; 
Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

[Exeunt  Za)ies,  Altada,  and  all  save  Myrrha. 

Enter  Sfkro  and  others  with  the  King's  Arms,  ^. 

Sfe.  King  I  your  armor. 

Sar.  (arming  himself.)   Give  me  the  cuiras — so: 
my  baldric ;  now 
My  sword ;  I  had  forgot  the  helm — where  is  it  ? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy  :  you  mistake,  too— 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it 

Sfe.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

Sar.  You  deem'd!    Are  you  too  ..uu'd  a  rebel? 
FeUowI 
Your  part  is  to  obey :  return,  and — ^no— ' 
It  is  too  late — I  will  go  forth  without  it 

Sfe.  At  least,  wear  this. 

Sar.  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

Sfe.  Sire,  the  meanest 

Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognise  you — for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  Uie  moon  breaks  forth  in  her  bright- 
ness. 

Sar.  I  go  forth  to  be  recognised,  and  thus 
Shall  be  so  sooner.    Now — my  spear !  I'm  ann'd. 

[Jn  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Sfero. 
Sfero — I  had  forgotten — bring  the  mirror.* 

Sfe.  The  mirror,  sire  ? 

Sar,  Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass. 

Brought  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy.* 

[Exit  Sfero. 

Sar.  Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 

Myr.  Because  my  place  is  here. 

Sar,  And  when  I  am  gone 

Myr,  I  follow. 

Sar,  You!  to  battle? 

Myr,  If  it  were  so, 

'Twere  not  the  first  Greek  giri  had  trod  the  path. 
I  will  await  here  your  return, 

Sar.  The  place 

Is  spacious,  and  the  firet  to  be  sought  out. 
If  they  prevail ;  and,  if  it  be  so, 
And  I  return  not 

Myr.  Still,  we  meet  again, 

Sar,  How? 

Mur.        In  the  spot  where  all  must  meet  at  last — 
In  Hades !  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 
A  shore  beyond  the  ^tyx :  and  if  there  be  not, 
In  ashes. 

Sar.      Darest  thou  so  much? 

Myr,  I  dare  all  things, 

Except  survive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest 


Armatum,  cum  jam  tolU  vexilla  juberet. 
Res  memoranda  novis  annalibus,  atque  recenti 
Historia,  speculum  civilis  farcina  belli."— Jv  v.  Sat.  ii. 
"  This  grasps  a  mirror— pathic  Otho's  boast^ 
(Auruncan  Actor's  spoil,)  where,  while  his  host. 
With  shouts,  the  signal  of  the  fight  required, 
He  Tiew'd  his  mailed  form ;  view'd,  and  admired ! 
Lo,  a  new  subiect  for  the  historic  page. 
A  mirror,  midst  the  arms  of  civil  rage !"— Oipfobd.] 
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Re-enter  Sfero  totth  the  mirror, 

8ar.  {looking  at  himself.)  This  cuirafi  fits  me  well} 
the  baldric  better, 
And  the  helm  not  at  all.     Methinks  I  seem 

[Flings  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
Passing  well  in  these  toys  ;  and  now  to  prove  them. 
Altada  I  Where's  Altada  ? 

Sfe.  Waiting,  sire, 

Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

Sar.  True  ;  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,  embrace  me  ; — ^yet  once  more— once  more — 
Lovo  me,  whate'er  betide.     My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

Myr.  Go  forth,  and  conquer  I 

[Exeunt  Sardanapalub  and  Smc' 
Now,  I  am  alone. 
All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.     Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish !  If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.    He  has  wounc 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king ;  for  now  his  kmgdom 
Rocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.    Oh,  mighty  Jove ! 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian. 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus !  yes,  I  love  him 

Now,   now,   far  more   than Hark — to   the  war 

shout! 
Methinks  it  nean  me.    If  it  should  be  so, 

[She  draws  forth  a  small  viaL 
This  cunning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
LeamM  to  compound  on  Eujune  shores,  and  taught 

me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me !  It  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave  : — ^where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude. 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  m  ^m  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.     Again  that  shout !  and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms — and  now — and  now — 

Enter  Altada. 

Alt.  Ho,  Sfero,  ho ! 

Myr.  He  is  not  here !  what  wouldst  thou  with  him  ? 
How 
Goes  on  th«  ?*nflict? 

Alt.  Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

Myr.  And  the  king? 

Alt  Like  a  king.    I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet 
He  fights  till  now  bareheaded,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.     The  soldiers  knew  his  face. 
And  tlio  foe  too  ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light, 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

Myr.  Ye  gods. 

Who  fulminate  o*er  my  father's  land,  jnotectlum ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king 


1  [In  the  third  Act,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  are  disturb- 
ed at  their  banquet  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  battle  which  follows,  if  we  overlook  the  absurdity, 
which  occurs  during  one  part  of  it,  of  hosUle  armies  drawn 


AU.  By  Salemenes, 

Who  sent  me  privily  upon  this  charge. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 
The  king !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels !  ho ! 
What,  Sfero,  I  will  seek  the  armory — 
He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Altada. 

Myr,  'Tis  no  dishonor — no— 

'Tis  no  dishonor  to  have  loved  this  maxL 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.     If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale*s 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distafi^,  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once. 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood. 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour, 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument    How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Officer,  Lost, 

Lost  ahnost  past  recovery.    Zames !  Where 
Is  Zames? 

Myr.        Posted  with  the  guard  appomted 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Myr,  (sola.)  He's  gone  ;  and  told  no  more  than  that 
aU's  lost ! 
What  need  have  I  to  know  more?  In  those  woids. 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged ;  and  I,  too,  with  the  great. 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.     At  the  least, 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping :  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pania. 

Pan,  Away  with  me, 

Myrrha,  without  delay ;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that^s  left  us  now. 

Myr,  The  king? 

Pan,  Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

Myr,  Then 

HeUves 

Pan,  And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life, 

And  beg  you  to  live  on  ror  his  sake,  till 
He  can  rejoin  you. 

Myr.  Wni  he  then  give  way? 

Pan.  Not  till  the  last    Still,  stiU  he  does  whate'er 
Despair  can  do ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

Myr,  They  are  here,  then : — ay. 

Their  shouts  come  ringing  through  the  ancient  halls. 
Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 
This  fatal  night     Farewell,  Assyria's  line ! 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod !     Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

Pan.  Away  with  me — away ! 

Myr.   No:    I'll  die  here! — Away,  and  tell  your 
king 
I  loved  him  to  the  last 


up  against  each  other  in  a  dining-room,  is  extremely  we  J 
told  ;  and  Sardanapalus  displays  the  precise  mixture  of  ef- 
feminacy and  courage,  levity  and  talent,  which  belongs  to 
his  character.— Hkbes.] 


Scene  i. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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Enter  Sjabdanafalus  and  Salimsnbs  with  SoU 
dier$  Panu  qviU  Mtr&ha,  and  ranges  himself 
with  them, 

Sar.  Smce  it  ■  thm, 

Well  die  where  we  were  bom — m  our  own  hulls. 
Serry  your  ranki — stand  firm.    I  have  dispateh'd 
A  trutty  satrap  for  the  ^ard  of  Zames, 
All  fnati  and  faithful ;  mey'Il  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over. — ^Pania,  locii  to  Myrrha. 

[Pania  returns  tatoards  Mtuiba. 

SaL  We  have   breathing  time:    yet  onoe  more 
chai^gey  my  friend§— > 
One  for  Assyria ! 

Sar»  Rather  say  for  Bactria ! 

My  faithful  Dwstrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
Kmg  of  yoor  nation,  and  well  hold  together 
This  realm  m  province. 

SaL  Hark !  they  come— they  come. 

Enter  F.ilxbbs  and  Arbacxs  with  the  Rebels, 

Ark,  fV/t  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toiL    Charge  I 

charge! 
Bel  On !  on ! — Heaven  fights  for  us,  and  with  ns. 
—On! 
[They  charge  the  King  and  Salbmsnbs  with 
their  TVoMS,  who  defend  themselves  till  the 
arrival  of  Zamks,   with  the   Guard  before 
mentioned.     The  Rebels  are  then  driven  off, 
and  pursued  by  Salbhenbs,   4^.    As  the 
King  is  going  to  join  the  pursuit,  Bklisbs 
crosses  hkn. 
Pel  Ho !  tyrant — /  will  end  this  war. 
Sar.  Even  so, 

My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject : — ^jrield,  I  pray  thee. 
I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom. 
Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 
BeL  Thine  hour  is  come. 

Sar.  No,  thine. — I*ve  lately  read, 

Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stan ; 
And  ranging  round  the  zodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  which  proclaims 
Hiat  thou  wUt  now  be  crashU 

Bel  But  not  by  thee. 

[  They  fight :  Belesis  is  wounded  and  disarmed, 
Sar,  (raising  his  sword  to  dispatch  him,  exclaims)^- 
Now  call  upon  thy  planets,  will  they  shoot 
From  the  sky  to  preserve  Uieir  seer  and  credit? 

[A  Party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Bblbses. 
They  assail  the  King,  who,  in  turn,  is  rescued 
by  a  Party  of  his  Soldiers,  who  drive  the 
Rebi.%  off. 
The  villain  was  a  prophet  after  all 
Upon  them — ho !  there — ^victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit 
Myr,  (to  Pan,)  Purroe !   Why  stand'st  thou  here, 
and  leav'st  the  ranks 
Of  fellow-soldiers  conquering  without  thee  7 
Pan,  The  king's  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 
Myr.  Mel 

Think  not  of  me— a  single  soldier's  arm 
Must  not  be  wanting  now.    I  ask  no  guard, 
I  need  no  guard :  what,  with  a  world  at  stake, 
Keep  watch  upon  a  woman  7    Hence,  I  say, 
Or  thou  art  shamed !    Nay,  then,  /  will  go  forth, 


>  rThe  king,  by  his  daring  valor,  restores  the  fortune  of 
the  fight,  and  returns,  with  all  bis  train,  to  the  palace.    The 


S5 


A  feeble  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife. 

And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst 

shield 
Thy  sovereign.  [Exit  Mtrbju. 

Paiu  Yet  stay,  damsel ! — She  is  gone. 

If  aught  of  in  betide  her,  better  I 
Had  lost  my  life.    Sardanapalus  holds  her 
Far  dearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
For  that  too ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  he, 
Who  never  flashed  a  cimeter  till  now  ? 
M3rrrha,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedience  to  the  monarch.  [Exit  /aioa. 

Enter  Altada  and  Sfeko  by  an  opposite  door. 

Alt.  Myrrha! 

What,  gone  7  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
And  Pania  also.    Can  aught  have  befallen  themt 

Sfe.  1  saw  both  safe,  ^en  late  the  rebels  fled : 
They  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Their  way  back  to  the  harem. 

Alt.  If  the  king 

Prove  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must. 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
To  worse  than  captive  rebels. 

Sfe.  Let  us  trace  them ; 

She  cannot  be  fled  far ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  richer  prise  to  our  soft  sovereign 
Than  his  recover'd  kingdom. 

Alt.  Baal  himself 

Ne'er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
His  silken  son  to  save  it :  he  defies 
All  augmy  of  foes  or  friends ;  and  like 
The  close  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,  buists  forth  in  such  thunder 
As  sweeps  the  air  and  deluges  the  earth. 
The  man's  inscrutable. 

Sfe,  Not  more  than  others. 

All  are  the  sons  of  cireumrtance :  away — 
Let's  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Salbmenes  and  Soldiers,  ^, 

Sal,  The  triumph  is 

Flattering :  they  are  beaten  backward  from  the  palace. 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  station'd  on  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true ;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.    But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor  7  whore's  the  king  7 

Enter  Saedanapaldb,  cum  suis,  4^.  and  Mtreha. 


Here,  brother ' 
Not  quite ;  but  let  it  ] 


Sar, 

Sal.  Unhurt,  I  hope. 

Sar, 
We've  dear'd  the  palace 

SaL  And  I  trust  the  city. 

Our  numbers  gather ;  and  I've  order'd  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved, 
All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour'd  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  flight 

Sar,  It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  maroh'd 
Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 
Who  spared  no  speed.    I  am  ^nt :  give  me  a  teat 

SaL  There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 


scene  that 
JsmiT.] 


ensues  is  very  masterly  and  cbsractsristte^"' 
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Sar.  Tis  no  place  to  mt  on, 

For  mind  nor  body :  lot  me  have  a  couch, 

\They  place  a  9eai, 
A  peasant^s  stool,  I  care  not  what :  00— now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

Sal  This  great  hour  has  proved 

The  briffhteet  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

Sar.  And  the  most  tiresome.  Where's  my  cupbearer? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

Sal.  {tmiling.)  Tis  the  first  time  he 

Ever  had  such  an  order :  even  I, 
Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

t(aT.  Blood— doubtless. 

But  there's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine, 
I  have  leamM  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element : 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew'd. 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me, 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.     Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet? 

One  of  the  Ouards.  Slain,  sire ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brovrs. 

Sar.  Slain  !  unrewarded ! 

And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that's  hard,  poor  slave ! 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [They  bring  water — he  drinks. 

I  live  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love. 
But  war  on  water. 

SaL  And  that  bandage,  sire. 

Which  girds  your  arm  ? 

Sar.  A  scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

Myr.  Oh  !  he  is  wounded ! 

Sar.  Not  too  much  of  that ; 

And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painful, 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

Myr.  You  have  bound  it  with— 

Sa^  The  fillet  of  my  diadem :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me. 
Save  an  incumbrance. 

Myr.  {to  the  Attendants.)  Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful :  pray,  retire : 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it 

Sar.  Do  so. 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently :  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds?  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask? 
Know*st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 

Sal.  Herding  with  the  other  females. 

Like  frigliten'd  antelopes. 

Sar.  No :  like  the  dam 

Of  the  3roiing  lion,  femininely  raging, 
(And  feminmely  meaneth  furiously, 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female,) 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  tyes,  the  soldiers, 
In  the  pursuit 

SaL  Indeed ! 

Sar.  You  see,  this  night 


» iThe  rebels  are  at  length  repulsed.  The  king  re-enters 
wounded,  and  retires  to  rest,  after  a  short  and  very  cbarac- 
teristic  conTersation  between  Saleroenes  and  Myrrha,  in 
which  the  two  kindred  spirits  show  their  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  o»her,  and  the  loyal  warrior,  postponing 


Made  warriors  of  more  than  roe.    I  paused 

To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 

Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long  hair 

As  it  streamed  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 

Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 

Dilated  from  its  synmietry ;  her  Ups 

Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din. 

As  a  lute's  piereeth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, 

Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 

Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with   their   own   bom 

whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;— all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself. 
Come  down  to  hail  us  here. 

SaL  (aside.)  Thm  is  too  much. 

Agam  the  love-fit's  on  him,  and  all's  lost. 
Unless  we  turn  his  thoughts. 

(AUnid.)  But  pray  thee,  sire, 
Thmk  of  your  wound — ^you   said   even   now  'tWM 
painful. 

Sar.  Tliat's  true,  too ;  but  I  roust  not  think  of  it 

Sal  I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will  now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  miule  in  such 
Ordere  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

Sar.  Be  it  so 

SaL  (in  retiring.)  Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Prince ! 

SaL  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord But  now 

I  have  no  time ;  thou  lovest  the  king  ? 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 

SaL  But  wouldst  have  him  king  still  f 

Myr.  I  would  not  have   him  less  than  what  he 
should  be. 

SaL  Well  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  youre,  and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  itoe, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Rajring  without :  look  well  that  he  relapse  not 

myr.  There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenet 
To  urge  me  on  to  this :  I  will  not  fail. 
All  that  a  woman's  weakness  can 

SaL  Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his : 
Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit  Salsicbnb 

Sar.  Myrrha !  what,  at  whispers 

With  my  stem  brother?    I  shall  soon  be  jealous.' 

Myr.  (smiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire ;  for  on  the 
earth  there  breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love — 
A  soldier's  trust— a  subject's  reverence — 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  worid's  admiration  ! 

Sar.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.    I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  mto  £ade :  yet  you  speak  trath. 

Myr.  And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  to. 
Pkay,  lean  on  me. 

Sar.  Yes,  love !  but  not  from  pain. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


all  the  selfish  domestic  feelings  which  led  him  to  dislike  the 
fair  Ionian,  exhorts  her  to  use  her  utmost  power  to  keep 
her  lover  from  relaxing  into  luxury.  The  transient  effect 
which  their  whispers  produce  on  Sardanapalus  is  well  im- 
agined.—Bishop  HZBUU] 
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ACT  IV. 

I  SCENE    I. 

'  •^RDANAPALUB  discovered  sleeping  upon  a  Couch, 
and  occasionally  disturbed  in  his  S lumbers,  with 
MYKRh '  watching. 

Myr.  (sola,  gazing,)  I  have  stolen  upon  his  rest,  if 

rest  it  be. 
Which  thus  convulses  slumber:  shall  I  wake  him? 
No,  he  seems  calmer.    Oh,  thou  Grod  of  Quiet ! 
Whose  rei^  is  o'er  sealM  eyelids  and  soft  dreams. 
Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathom'd, 
Look  like  thy  brother,  Death — so  still — so  stirless — 
For  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
Are  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
Of  thy  stem,  silent,  and  unwakening  twin. 
Again  he  moves — again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features,  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm' 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow  ;  or  the  blast 
Ruffles  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
Faintly  and  motionless  to  their  loved  boughs. 
I  must  awake  him — yet  not  yet :  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him  ?    It  seems  pain  ;  but  if 
I  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  7    The  fever 
Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  too  of 
His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and 

shake 
Me  more  to  see  than  him  to  sufier.    No : 
Let  Nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
And  I  await  to  second,  not  disturb  her.* 

Sar.  {awakening.)  Not  so — although  ye  multiplied 

the  stars, 
And  grave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 
From  you  and  with  you !     I  would  not  so  purchase 
The  empire  of  eternity.     Hence — hence- 
Old  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes  !  and  ye. 
Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes ! 
Once  bloody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols, 
If  your  priests  lie  not !    And  thou,  ghastly  beldame ! 
Dripping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
The  carcasses  of  Inde — away  I  away ! 
Where  am  17     Where  the  spectres?     Where 

No— that 
Is  no  false  phantom :  I  should  know  it  'midst 


["  Crisps  the  unswelling  waye,**  fcc.— MS.] 


I  *  [The  fourth  Act  opens  with  Myrrha  watchinff  over  the 
I  slumbers  of  Sardanapalus.  He  wakens  and  telu  a  horrid 
'  dream,  which  we  do  not  much  admire,  except  that  part  of  it 
which  describes  the  form  of  his  warlike  ancestress  Semi- 
,  ramis,  with  whom,  and  the  rest  of  his  regal  predecessors,  he 
,    had  fancied  himself  at  a  ghostly  banquet.— Hsbbb.] 

»  [The  general  tone  of  Myrrha's  character  (in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  mamiers  of  her  age  and  nation,  and  with 

'  her  own  elerated  but  pure  and  feminine  spirit)  is  that  of  a 
devout  worshipper  cipher  country's  gods.  She  reproves, 
with  dignity,  the  impious  flattery  of  the  Assyrian  courtiers 

'  and  the  libertine  scoffs  of  the  km|[.  She  does  not  forget, 
while  preparing  for  death,  that  libation  which  was  the  latest 
and  most  solemn  act  of  Grecian  piety ;  and  she,  more  par- 
ticularly, expresses  her  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 
Yet  this  very  Myrrha,  when  Sardanapalus  is  agitated  by  his 
evU  dream,  and  oy  the  natural  doubt  as  to  what  worse  vis- 
ions death  may  bring,  is  made  to  console  him,  in  the  strain 
of  his  own  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  the  doctrine  that 
death  is  really  nothing,  except 

**  Unto  the  timid  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  nerer  be ;" 

and  with  the  insinuation  that  all  which  remains  of  "  the  dead 
is  the  dust  we  tread  upon."  We  do  not  wish  to  ask,  we  do  not 


All  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 

From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.    Myrrha ! 

Myr.  Alas !   thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the 
drops 
Gather  like  night-dew.     My  beloved,  hush — 
Calm  thee.     Thy  speech  seems  of  auother  world, 
And  thou  art  lord  of  this.     Be  of  good  cheer ; 
All  will  go  well. 

Sar.  Thy  hand — so — 'tis  thy  hand ; 

*Ti8  flesh  ;  grasp — clasp— yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Myself  that  which  I  was. 

ilfyr.  At  least  know  me 

For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be — ^thine. 

Sar.  I  know  it  now.     I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha !  I  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

Myr.  My  lord ! 

Sar.  I've   been   i'  the  grave — where 

worms  are  lords. 

And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  it  so ; 

I  thou^t  'twas  nothing. 

Myr.  So  it  is ;  except 

Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be." 

Sar.  Oh,  Myrrha!  if 

Sleep  shows  such  things,  what  may  not  death  disclose T 

Myr.  I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 
Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 
Embodied  longest     If  there  be  indeed 
A  shore  where  mind  survives,  'twill  be  as  mind. 
All  unincorporate  :  or  if  there  flits 
A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 
Which  stalks,  methiuks,  between  our  souls  and  heaven, 
And  fetters  us  to  earth — at  least  the  phantom, 
Whate'er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

Sar.  I  fear  it  not ;  but  I  have  felt — have  seen— 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

Myr.  And  so  have  I. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive. 
And  wretched.     But  proceed :  what  hast  thou  seen? 
Speak  it,  'twill  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 

Sar.  Methought — 

Myr.  Yet  pause,  thou  art  tired — ^in  pain — exhaust- 
ed; all 
Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit :  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

Sar.  Not  now — I  would  not 

Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 


like  to  conjecture,  wA^m  sentiments  these  are,  but  they  are 
certainly  not  the  sentiments  of  an  uicient  Grecian  heroine. 
They  are  not  the  sentiments  which  Mjnrha  might  have  learn- 
ed from  the  heroes  of  her  native  land,  or  from  the  poems 
whence  those  heroes  derived  their  heroism,  their  contempt 
of  death,  "  and  their  love  of  virtue."  Myrrha  would  rather 
have  told  her  lover  of  those  happy  islands  where  the  benevo- 
lent and  the  brave  repose  alter  the  toils  of  their  mortal  ex- 
istence ;  of  that  venerable  society  of  departed  warriors  and 
sages,  to  which,  if  he  renounced  his  sloth  and  lived  for  his 
people  and  for  glory,  he  might  yet  expect  admission.  She 
would  have  told  him  of  that  joy  with  which  his  warlike  an- 
cestors would  move  along  their  meads  of  asphodel,  when 
the  news  reached  them  of  their  descendant's  prowess ;  she 
would  have  anticipated  those  songs  which  denied  that "  Har- 
modius  was  dead,"  however  he  might  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  mortality ;  which  told  her  countr>'men  of  the 
"  roses  and  the  golden-fhiited  bowers,  where,  beneath  the 
light  of  a  lower  sun,  departed  warriors  reined  their  shadowy 
cars,  or  struck  their  harps  amid  altars  steaming  with  frank- 
incense."—(Hom.  Odyss.  X.  539.  Callistratus  ap.  Athenaeum, 
1.  XV.  Pindar.  Fragm.  Hcyne,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.)  Such  were 
the  doctrines  which  naturally  led  men  to  a  contempt  for 
life  and  a  thirst  for  glory :  but  the  opposite  opinions  were 
the  doubts  of  a  later  day ;  and  of  those  sophists  under 
whose  influence  Greece  soon  ceased  to  be  firee,  or  valianC, 
or  rirtuous.— HiBBB.] 
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Act  IV. 


What 


canst  thoa  bear  to 


I    have    dreamt: — and 
hear  it  ? 

Myr.  I  can  boar  all  things,  drearoa  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

Sar  And  this  lookM  real, 

I  tell  yoo :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight — ^for  then  they  fled. 

Myr,  Say  on. 

Sar.  I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 

Here— here — even  where  we  are,  gnests  as  we  were, 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest. 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom ; 
Dut,  on  my  light  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
r  "  thee  and  £mies,  and  our  custom'd  meeting 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark, 
And  deadly  face — I  could  not  recognise  it. 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  whers : 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  curl*d  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  e'hgle's  wing,' 
That  peep'd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  fill  the  cup  which  stood 
Between  us,  but  he  answered  not — I  fill'd  it- 
He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  fix*d  glare  of  his  eye : 
I  frown'd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  fiown — 
He  frown*d  not  in  his  turn,  but  look'd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appallM  me  more, 
Because  it  changed  not :  and  I  tum*d  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right. 

Where  thou  wert  wont  to  be.    But 

[He  pau§e», 

Myr.  What  instead? 

Sar.   In  thy  own  chair — thy  own  place  m  the 
banquet — 
I  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle — bnt 
Instead — a  gray-hair*d,  withered,  bloody-eyed, 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  in  gaib,  and  crown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furrow'd  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust. 
Sate : — my  veins  cnidled. 

Myr.  Is  this  aU? 

Sar.  Upon 

Her  right  hand— her  lank,  bird-like,  right  hand-' 

stood 
A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood ;  and  on 
Her  left,  another,  fllFd  with — ^what  I  saw  not. 
But  tum'd  from  it  and  her.    Bnt  all  along 
The  tahV  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

Myr,  An(^  i^M  yon  not  this  a  mere  vision? 

Sar. 
It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touch*d  them. 
I  tum'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  know 
Ere  I  saw  theirs :  but  no — all  turnM  upou  me. 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  ^  ired. 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to  be. 
Yet  breathmg  stone,  for  I  felt  lifiB  in  them. 
And  life  in  me :  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  me, 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 


No: 


1  ;*  With  arrows  peeping  through  his  ftUing  hair."— MS.] 


From  heaven  or  earth And  rather  let  me  see 

Death  all  than  such  a  bemg ! 

Myr,  And  the  end? 

Sar,  At  last  I  sate,  marUe,  as  they,  when  rose 
The  banter  and  the  crone ;  and  amilnig  on 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  snuled  upon  me — I  should  say. 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not — and  the  woman's 
Thin  lips  relax'd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  %ures  on  each  hand 
Rose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades- 
Mere  mimics  even  in  death — ^bot  I  saf«  still : 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  eveiy  Kmb, 
And  at  the  last  I  fear'd  them  not,  but  lauffh'd 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.    But  then — men 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine :  I  took  it, 
And  grtmp'd  it — but  it  melted  from  my  own ; 
While  he  too  vanisfa'd,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 

Myr.  And  was :  the  ancestor  of  heroes,  too, 
And  thine  no  less. 

Sar.  Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman, 

The  female  who  remam'd,  she  flew  upon  me. 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses ; 
And,  flinginff  down  the  goblets  on  each  hand, 
Methought  &eir  poisons  flow'd  around  us,  till 
Each  form'd  a  hideous  river.    Still  she  clung ; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues. 
Stood  dull  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  me,  while  I  dirunk  from  her,  as  if. 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest 
Then — then — a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  thinn 
Throng'd  thick  and  shapelea:   I  was  dead,  yet, 

feeling — 
Buried  and  raimd  again — consumed  by  worms^ 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither'd  in  the  air ! 
I  can  fix  nothinr  further  of  my  thoushts. 
Save  that  I  km^d  for  thee,  and  sou^t  for  thee. 
In  all  these  agonies, — and  woke  and  found  thee. 

Myr.  So  shah  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side, 
Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 
But  thmk  not  of  these  things — ^the  mere  creatkxni 
Of  late  events,  acting  upon  a  frame 
Unused  to  toil,  yet  overwrought  by  toil 
Such  as  might  try  the  sternest 

Sar.  1  am  better. 

Now  that  I  see  thee  once  mrae,  what  was  teen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salkmbnisl 

Sal  Is  the  kmg  so  soon  awake  7 

Sar.  Yes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  slept ; 
For  all  the  predecessora  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  too ;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race, 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer. 
Whom  you  call  glorious. 

Sal  So  I  tenn  yon  a]so» 

Now  yon  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  daybreak  I  propose  that  we  set  forth. 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  stOl 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quelfd. 

Sar.  How  wears  the  night? 

Sal  There  yet  remains  some  honn 

Of  darkness:  nse  them  for  your  further  rest 

Sar.  No,  not  to-night,  if  'tis  not  gone :  methoqght 
I  paas'd  hours  in  that  vision. 
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Scarcely  one ; 
it  was  a  heavy  hoar, 


Myr. 
I  wi^'d  by  you 
Bat  an  hoar  only. 

Sar.  Let  ae  then  hold  oooncO ; 

Ti>-morrow  we  set  forth. 

8aL  But  ere  that  time, 

I  had  a  ijrace  to  seek. 

Sar     •  *Tia  granted. 

SaL  Hear  it 

Ere  yon  reply  too  readily ;  and  'tis 
For  your  ear  only. 

Bfyr,  Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Mtekha. 

8aL  That  ilaTe  deeervee  her  freedom. 

Sar,  Freedom  only ! 

lliat  slave  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

SaL  Your  patience— 

'Tie  not  yet  vacant,  and  'tis  of  its  partner 
I  come  to  speak  with  you. 

Sar,  How!  of  the  queen? 

SaL  Even  so.    I  judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
That,  ere  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  children 
For  Paphlagania,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
Governs ;  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
My  nephews  and  your  sons  their  livee,  and  with  them 
Their  just  pretensions  to  the  crown  in  case 

Sar.  I  perish — as  is  probable :  well  thought — 
Let  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort 

SaL  That 

Is  all  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
To  drop  down  the  Euphrates  ;*  but  ere  they 
Depart,  will  you  not  see 

Sar,  My  sons?    It  may 

Unman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  boys  will  weep ; 
And  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them, 
Save  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles? 
You  know  I  cannot  feign. 

SaL  But  you  can  feel ; 

At  least,  I  trust  so :  in  a  word,  the  queen 
Requests  to  see  you  ere  you  part — forever. 

Sar.  Unto  what  end  ?  what  purpose  7  I  will  grant 
Aught — all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

SaL  You  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of 
women. 
Since  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
That  what  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  on 
The  heart,  is  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
Their  fancy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 
I  think  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 
But  'twas  her  wish — she  is  my  sister — ^you 
Her  hufli>and — will  yo  *  grant  it? 

Sar.  'TwiU  be  useless: 

But  let  her  come. 

Sal.  I  go.  [Exit  SALBMBNia. 

Sar.  We  have  lived  asunder 

Too  long  to  meet  again — and  now  to  meet  I 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow. 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mii^e  sorrows, 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love? 

Re-enter  Salkhknes  and  Zarin a. 

SaL  My  sister !  Courage : 

Shame  not  our  Mood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
Fhwn  whence  we  aprung.    The  queen  is  present,  sire. 


i  [We  hardly  know  whv  Lord  Byron,  who  has  not  mother 
respects  shown  a  slavish  deference  tor  Diodorus  Siculus, 
should  thus  foUow  him  in  the  manifest  geographical  blunder 
of  pladng  Nineveh  <«  the  Empkntts  instead  of  the  7\frw, 


Zar.  I  pray  thee,  bi  other,  leave  me. 

SaL  Since  you  ask  it 

[Exit  Salemencs. 

Zar.  Alone  with  him !  How  many  a  year  has  paas'd, 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met. 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart 
He  loved  me  not :  yet  he  seems  little  changed— > 
Changed    to    me    only — would    the    change    were 

mutual ! 
He  ^aks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a  word — 
Nor  look — yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect. 
Indifferent,  not  austere.    My  lord ! 

Sar,  Zarina ! 

Zar.  No,  not  Zarina— do  not  say  Zarina. 
That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years. 
And  things  which  make  them  longer. 

Sar,                                                   'Tis  too  late 
To  think  of  these  past  dreams.    Let's  not  reproach — 
That  is,  reproach  me  not — for  the  last  time 

Zar.  And  ^st    I  ne'er  reproach'd  you. 

Sar.  'Tis  most  true ; 

And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

Zar.  Nor  hands ;  but  I  gave  both. 

Sot,  Your  brother  said 

It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with {He  hesitates.) 

Zar,  Our  children :  it  is  true. 

I  wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that's  left  it  now  to  love — 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  npou  me 
Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

Sar,  Nor  ever  will 

I  fain  wouM  have  them  dutiful 

Zar,  I  cheriflh 

Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  are  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

Sar,  Deem  not 

I  have  not  done  you  justice :  rather  make  them 
Reeemble  your  own  hue,  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you — ^to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  be  denied ^You  have  heard 

Of  this  night's  tumults  7 

Zar,  I  had  half  forgotten. 

And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief,  save  yours. 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

Sar,  The  throne— I  say  it  not  in  fear — but  'tis 
In  peril ;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it ! 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them ; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  mey  must  win  it  back 
Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

Zar.  They  ne'er 

Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  but  what  may  honor 
Their  father's  memory. 

Sar.  Rather  let  them  hear 

The  truth  from  you  than  from  a  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  learn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes, 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys ! — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

Zar,  Oh !  do  not  say  so — do  not  poison  all 


in  opposition  not  only  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  East, 
but  U>  the  express  assertions  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy.—HsBBB.] 
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My  peace  left,  by  unwishing  that  thou  wert 
A  father.     If  thou  conquerest,  they  shall  reign, 
And  honor  hira  who  saved  the  realm  for  them, 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  own  ;  and  if 

Sar.  'Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your 
father ! 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

Zar.  That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rather  honoi 
The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  king, 
In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory 
Thau  many  monarchs  in  a  length  of  days. 
Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

Sar.  Our  aunals  draw  perchance  unto  their  close  ; 
But  at  the  least,  whate'or  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  bo  like  their  beginning — ^memorable. 

Zar.  Yet,  be  not  rash — ^be  careful  of  your  life, 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

Sar.                                     And  who  are  they? 
A  slave,  who  loves  from  passion — Fll  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves ; 
A  few  friends  who  have  revelPd  till  we  are 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall ; 
A  brotlier  I  have  injured — children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

Zar.  Who  loves. 

Sar,  And  pardons? 

Zar.  I  have  never  thought  of  this. 

And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemned. 

Sar.  My  wife ! 

Zar.  Now  blessingB  on  thee  for  that  word ! 

I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more — from  thee. 

Sar.  Oh !  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes — 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pampered,  fed, 
And  swolu  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves — all  monarchs  in  their  man- 
sions— 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee ; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful !  This  is  true,  yet  monstrous. 

Zar.  Tis 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

Sar.  And  good  ones  make 

Good  out  of  evil.     Happier  than  uie  bee. 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Zar.  Then  reap 

The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  *tis  derived. 
Be  satisfied — ^you  are  not  all  abandoned. 

Sa^    My  life  insures  me  that     How  long,  bethink 
/ou. 
Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal ; 
That  is,  where  mortab  are^  not  where  they  must  be  ? 

Zar.  I  know  not.     But  yet  live  for  my — that  is, 
Your  children's  sake ! 

Sar.  My  gentle,  wronged  Zarina  !* 

I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse — borne  away  with  every  breath  ! 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 
I  know  uot  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feel 
I  am  uot  what  I  should  be — ^let  it  end. 


1  fWe  are  not  sure,  whether  there  is  not  a  considerable 
violation  of  costume  in  the  sense  of  degradation,  with  which 
Myirha  seems  to  regard  her  situation  m  the  harem,  no  less 
than  m  the  resentment  of  Salemeues.  and  the  remorse  of 
Sardanapalus  on  the  score  of  his  infidehty  to  Zarina.  Little 
as  we  know  of  the  domestic  habits  of  Assyria,  we  hare 
reason  to  conclude,  from  the  habits  of  contemporary  na- 
tions, and  from  the  manners  of  the  East  in  every  a^e,  that 
polygamy  was  neither  accounted  a  crime  in  itseu;  nor  as 


But  take  this  with  thee :  if  I  was  not  form*d 
To  prize  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I've  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
All  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  othen, 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch  ;)  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — ^that  none 
E'er  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them — as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing:  he  hath  found  it, 
But  'tis  not  his — but  some  superior's,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  but  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet ;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on,  upturning 
The  sullen  earth. 

Zar.  Oh  !  if  thou  hast  at  length 

Discovered  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together. 
And  / — let  me  say  we — shall  yet  be  happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — we'll  find 
A  world  out  of  our  own — and  be  more  blen^d 
Thau  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  all 
An  empire  to  uidulge  thee. 

Enter  Salbmenes. 

Sal  I  must  part  ye— 

The  moments,  which  must  not  be  lost,  are  paanng. 

Zar.  Inhuman  brother !  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  out 
Instants  so  high  and  blest? 

Sal.  Blest! 

Zar.  He  hath  been 

So  gentle  with  me,  that  I  cannot  think 
Of  quitting. 

Sal.  So — this  feminine  farewell 

Ends  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  thouglit  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
My  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

Zar.  Not  be? 

Sal  Remain,  and  perish 

Zar.  With  my  husband 

Sal.  And  children. 

Zar  Alas ! 

SaL                                       Hear  me,  sister,  like 
My  sister : — all's  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
Certain,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes ; 
'Tis  not  a  single  question  of  mere  feeling. 
Though  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of  state : 
The  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 
The  oflspring  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush 

Zar.  Ah  !  do  not  name  it 

Sal.  Well,  then,  mark  mo  :  when 

They  are  safe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
Have  miss'd  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
The  line  of  Nimrod.     Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  his  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

Zar.  But  could  not  I  remain,  alone  ? 

Sal.  What!  leave 

Your  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  mphans — 


a  measure  of  which  the  principal  wife  was  justified  in  com- 
plaining. And  even  in  Greece,  in  those  times  when  Myr- 
rha's  character  must  have  been  formed,— to  be  a  captive, 
and  (Subject  to  the  captor's  pleasure,  was  accounted  a  mis* 
fortune  indeed,  but  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  infamy. 
But  where  is  ttie  critic  who  would  object  to  an  inaccuracy 
which  has  given  occasion  to  such  sentiments  and  such 
poetry?— Hbbeb.] 


Scene  i. 


SARD  AN  AP  ALUS. 
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In  a  strange  land — eo  young,  bo  distant? 

Zar  No— 

My  heart  will  break. 

SaL  Now  you  know  all — decide. 

Sar,  Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Must  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
Remaining  here,  you  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
You  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left, 
To  both  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

SaL  The  time  presses. 

Sar,  Go,  then.    If  e'er  we  meet  agam,  perhaps 
I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not. 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoued  for, 
Are  ended.    Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  moze  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 
Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than— - 
But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not ; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.     My  sins  have  all 
Been  of  the  softer  order — hide  thy  tears — 
I  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  ^ed  them — 'twere 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
But  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  I  had  remann'd  myselt    My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

Zar.  Oh,  God !  I  never  shaU 

Behold  him  more ! 

SaL  (striving  to  conduct  her.)    Nay,  sister,  I  mu«t 
be  obey'd. 

Zar,  I  must  remain — away !  you  shall  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone  ? — i  live  alone  7 

SaL  He  shall  not  die  alone ;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

Zar.  That's  false!  I  knew  Ae  lived, 

And  lived  upon  his  image — let  me  go ! 

SaL  {conducting  her  off  the  staged   Nay,  then,  I 
must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Wliich  you  will  pardon. 

Zar.  Never.    Help  me !   Oh ! 

Sordanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Tom  from  thee  ? 

Sal  Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 

If  that  this  moment  is  not  gain'd. 

Zar.  My  brain  tums— 

My  eyes  fail — where  is  he  ?  [She  faintB, 

Sar.  {adfMincing.)  No— set  her  down — 

She's  dead — and  you  have  slain  her. 

Sa  'Tis  the  mere 

Faintneas  of  o'erwrought  passion :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.   Pray,  keep  back. — [Aside.]   1  must 
Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 
Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark'd, 
I'  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Saucmeneb  bears  her  off.^ 

Sar.  (solus,)  This,  too— 

And  this  too  must  I  sufier — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang !    But  that  is  false — 
She  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her. — Fatal  passion ! 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  m  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once?     Zarina ! 


1  (This  scene  has  been,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  we 
know  not  why,  called  "  useless,"  "  unnatural,"  and  "  tedi- 
ously whtten."  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  we  have  read  it  with  emotion.  It  is  an  interview 
between  Sardanapalus  and  his  neglected  wife,  whom,  with 
her  children,  he  is  about  to  send  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Here,  too,  however,  he  is  represented,  with  much  poetical 
art  and  justice  of  delineation,  as,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest 


I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 

Now  brought  upon  thee.    Had  I  never  loved 

But  thee,  I  should  have  been  an  unojipoeed 

Monarch  of  honoring  nations.    To  what  gulfs 

A  single  deviation  from  the  track 

Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 

The  homage  of  mankind  as  their  bom  due. 

And  find  it,  till  they  forfeit  it  themselves ! 

Enter  MnutHA. 

Sar.  Yotihere!    Whocairdyou? 

Myr.  No  one— but  I  heard 

Far  off*  a  voice  of  wail  and  lamentation, 
And  thought 

Sar.  It  forms  no  portion  of  your  duties 

To  enter  here  till  sought  for. 

Myr,  Though  I  might. 

Perhaps,  recall  some  softer  words  of  yours, 
(Although  they  too  were  chiding^)  which  reproved 

me, 
Because  I  ever  dreaded  to  intrude ; 
Resisting  my  own  wish  and  your  injunction 
To  heed  no  time  nor  presence,  but  approach  you 
Uncaird  for : — I  retire. 

Sar.  Yet  stay — ^beiuff  here. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me :  events  have  sourd  me 
TUl  i  wax  peevish — heed  it  not :  I  shall 
Soon  be  myself  Again. 

Myr.  I  wait  with  patience. 

What  I  shall  see  with  pleasure. 

Sar.  Scarce  a  moment 

Before  your  entrance  in  this  hall,  Zarina, 
Queen  of  Assyria,  departed  hence. 

Myr.  Ah! 

Sar.  Wherefore  do  you  start? 

Myr.  Did  I  do  80? 

Sar.  'Twas  well  you  enter*d  by  another  portal, 
Else  you  had  met    That  pang  at  least  is  spared  her ! 

Jlfyr.  I  know  to  feel  for  her. 

Sar.  That  is  too  much, 

And  beyond  nature — 'tis  nor  mutual,* 
Nor  possible.    You  cannot  pity  her, 
Nor  she  aught  but 

Myr.  Despise  the  favorite  slave  ? 

Not  more  than  I  have  ever  scorn'd  myself. 

Sar.  Scorn'd !  what,  to  be  the  envy  of  your  sex. 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  heart  of  the  world's  lord? 

Myr,  Were  you  the  lord  of  twice  ten  thousand 
worids— 
As  you  are  like  to  lose  the  one  you  sway'd — 
I  did  abase  myself  as  much  in  being 
Your  paramour,  as  though  you  were  a  peasant- 
Nay,  more,  if  that  the  peasant  were  a  Greek. 

Sar.  You  talk  it  well 

Myr,  And  truly. 

Sar.  In  the  hour 

Of  man's  adversity  all  things  grow  daring 
Against  the  falling ;  but  as  I  am  not 
Quite  fall'n,  nor  now  disposed  to  bear  reproaches. 
Perhaps  because  I  merit  them  too  often. 
Let  us  then  part  while  peace  is  still  between  us. 


regrets  for  Zarina,  chiefly  engrossed  with  himself  and  his 
own  sorrows,  and  inclined,  immediately  afterwards,  to 
visit  on  poor  Myrrha  the  painful  feelings  which  his  own 
reproaches  of  himself  have  occasioned.— Hbbeb.] 

s  [For  muhialj  the  MS.  in  our  hands  has  naturai  f  but  Mt 
are  not  qviie  sure  that  there  has  been  merely  a  misprint  in 
the  foregoing  editions.] 
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Myr.  Part! 

8ar.  Have  not  all  past  human  bein^  parted, 

And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part? 

Myr,  Why? 

Sot.    For  your  safety,  which  I  will  have  look'd  to, 
With  a  strong  escort  to  your  native  land ; 
And  such  gi&,  as,  if  you  had  not  been  idl 
A  queen,  mall  make  your  dowry  worth  a  kingdom. 

iffyr.  I  pray  you  talk  not  thus. 

Sar.  The  queen  is  gone : 

You  need  not  shame  to  follow.    I  would  fall 
Alone — I  seek  no  partners  but  in  pleasure. 

Myr.  And  I  no  pleasure  but  in  parting  not 
You  shall  not  force  me  from  you. 

Sar,  Think  well  of  it- 

It  soon  may  be  too  late 

Myr.  So  let  it  be; 

For  then  yon  cannot  separate  me  from  you. 

Sar.  And  will  not ;  but  I  thought  you  wish'd  it 

Myr,  I! 

Sar.  You  spoke  of  your  abasement 

Myr.  And  I  feel  it 

Deeply — ^more  deeply  than  all  things  but  love. 

Sar,  Then  fly  from  it 

Myr,  Twill  not  recall  the 

'Twill  not  restore  my  honor,  nor  my  heart 
No-^ere  I  stand  or  falL    If  that  you  conquer, 
I  live  to  joy  in  your  great  triumph :  should 
Your  lot  be  different,  I'll  not  weep,  but  share  it 
You  did  not  doubt  me  a  few  hours  ago. 

Sar.  Your  courage  never — ^nor  your  love  till  now ; 
And  none  could  mi&e  me  doubt  it  save  yourself. 
Those  words 

Myr,         Were  words.    I  pray  you,  let  the  proofo 
Be  in  the  past  acts  you  were  piesiii^  to  praise 
This  very  night,  and  in  my  fiuther  bearing, 
Beside,  wherever  you  are  home  by  fate. 

Sar.  I  am  content ;  and,  trusting  in  my  cause, 
Think  we  may  yet  be  victors  and  return 
To  peace— the  only  victory  I  covet 
To  me  war  is  no  glory-^conquest  no 
Renown.    To  be  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right 
Sits  heavier  on  my  heart  than  all  the  wrongs 
These   men   would  bow  me  down  with.     Never, 

never 
Can  I  forget  this  night,  even  diould  I  live 
To  add  it  to  the  memory  of  others 
I  thought  to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
An  era  of  sweet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
A  green  spot  amidst  desert  centuries. 
On  which  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smile. 
And  cultivate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
Recall  Sardani^Mlus'  golden  reign. 
I  thought  to  have  made  my  reahn  a  paradise. 
And  every  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
I  took  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — ^the  breath 
Of  friends  for  truth — the  lips  of  woman  for 
My  only  guerdon — so  they  are,  my  Mynha : 

[He  kiB9e$  her. 
Kiss  me.    Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life : 
They  shall  have  both,  but  never  thee ! 

Myr.  No,  never ! 

Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 
That's   great  or  glittering  —  kingdoms   fall  —  hosts 

yield- 
Friends  fail — slaves  fly — and  all  betray — and,  more 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart 
That  loves  without  self-love !    'Tis  here— now  prove 
it 


Enter  Salbmeiocs. 

SoL  I  sought  you — How !  the  here  again  7 

Sear.  Return  not 

JVbto  to  reproof:  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
Of  higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

SaL  The  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  me 
At  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence — 
The  queen's  embark'd. 

Sar,  And  well?  say  that  much. 

8aL  YesL 

Her  transient  weakness  has  pass'd  o'er ;  at  least. 
It  settled  into  tearless  silence :  her 
Pale  face  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 
Upon  her  sleeping  children,  were  still  fix'd 
Upon  the  palace  towers  as  the  swift  galley 
Stole  down   the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  star- 

Ught; 
But  she  said  nothing. 

Sar,  Would  I  felt  no  more 

Than  she  has  said ! 

Sal  Tis  now  too  late  to  feel ! 

Your  feelings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang: 
To  change  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidhigs 
That  the  rebelUous  Modes  and  Chaldees,  manhall'd 
By  their  two  leaden,  are  aheady  up 
In  arms  again ;  and,  serrying  their  ranks, 
Prepare  to  attack :  they  have  apparently 
Been  join'd  by  other  satraps. 

Sar,  What !  more  rebels  ? 

Let  us  be  first,  then. 

Sal,  That  were  hardly  prudent 

Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.    If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join'd  by  those 
I've  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack. 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too :  but  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset 

Sar.  I  detest 

That  waiting :  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strew'd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not — 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm ;  but  when  I  set  on  them. 
Though  they  were  piled  on  mountains,  I  would  have 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood ! — 
Let  me  then  charge ! 

SoL  You  talk  like  a  young  soldier. 

Sar.  I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man:  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it ;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  them. 

Sal.  You  must  spare 

To  expose  your  life  too  hastily ;  'tis  not 
like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it — ^with  it ;  this 
Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it — 
Prolong  it — end  it 

Sar.  Then  let  us  end  both ! 

'Twere  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either ; 
I'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

\A  trumpet  eounde  without 

Sal.  Hark! 

Sar.  Let  us 

Reply,  not  listen. 

Sal  And  your  wound  r 

Sar,  'Tis  bound — 

Tis  heal'd— I  had  forgotten  it    Away ! 
A  leech's  lauoet  would  have  scratch'd  me  deeper ;' 

1  c'*  A  leech*s  lancet  would  have  done  as  much.'*— MS  j 
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Tlie  slave  that  govt  it  might  be  well  adiamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

Sal  Now,  may  none  this  hour 

Strike  with  a  better  aim ! 

Sar.  Ay,  if  we  conquer ; 

But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A  task  they  might  have  q>ared  their  king.    Upon 
them !  [  Trumpet  tounas  again, 

8(il,  I  am  with  you. 

iar.  Ho,  my  arms !  again,  my  arms ! 

Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 


SCBNE   I. 
HaU  in  the  Palace. 


The 

Mt&rha  and  Balsa. 

Myr,  (at  a  window,)    The  day  at  last  has  Inoken. 
What  a  night 
Hath  Qsher'd  it !  How  beautiful  in  heaven ! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth !  where  peace  and  hope. 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements.— 
'TIS  warring  still !    And  can  the  sun  so  rise. 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapors  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky. 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains. 
And  biUowB  purpler  than  the  ocean*s,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 
So  like  we  almost  deem  it  permanent ; 
So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  'tis  so  transiently 
Scattered  along  the  eternal  vault  r'  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  fbrm  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  smrrow  and  of  love ;  which  they  who  mark  not, 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii" 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts. 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  &at  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamor)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly ; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours. 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  snflTerance ; 
Though  seemingly  employed  like  all  the  rest 
Of  touing  breathen  in  allotted  tasks* 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 
Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

BaL  You  muse  right  calmly :  and  can  you  so  watch 
llie  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last? 


1  (This  description  of  the  sun  rolling  back  the  vapors  is 
apparently  imitated  from  a  roa^rnificent  scene  in  the  second 
book  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion :— 

"  Round  them  and  above. 

Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  cottage-roof;  ana  stems  of  trees 
Half-veU*a  in  vi^ring  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
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Myr.  It  is 

Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach  * 

Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  being  as  fragile 
As  I  am  in  this  form.    Come,  look  upon  it, 
The  Chaldee^s  god,  which,  when  I  gaze  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

BaL  As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
He  sway'd. 

Myr,         He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ;  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  po^er  and  glory 
Which  centres  in  a  single  ray  of  h« 

BaL  Surely  he  is  a  god ! 

Myr.  So  we  Greeks  deem  too ; 

And  yet  I  sometimes  thmk  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.    Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  Miuts  the  worid  out    I  can  look  no  more. 

BaL  Hark !  heard  you  not  a  sound  ? 

Myr.  No,  'twas  mere  fancy ; 

They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers :  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour ;  and  here,  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions. 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

Bal.  But  they  reach'd 

Thus  far  before. 

Jlf^.  Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 

Beat  back  by  valor :  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

Bal.  May  they 

Promr! 

Myr.      That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour ; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  fh>m  my  thoughts.    Alas ! 
How  vainly ! 

BaL  It  is  said  the  king's  demeanor 

In  the  late  actk>n  scarcely  more  appall'd 
The  rebels  than  astonish'd  his  true  subjects. 

Myr.  'TIS  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slaves; 
But  he  did  bravely. 

BaL  Slew  he  not  Beleses  ? 

I  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

Myr.  The  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquish'd  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  ttpand  him  in  his  peril ; 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

BaL  Hark! 

Myr.  You  are  right:   some  steps  approach,  but 
slowly. 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  in  Salbmeites  wounded,  with 
a  broken  Javelin  in  his  Side :  they  seat  him  upon 
one  of  the  Couches  which  furnish  the  Apartment 


Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafv  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.**. 

•  [**  Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  epoch  of 

Sorrow  and  love ;  and  they  who  mark  them  not 
Can  ne*er  hold  converse  with,"*  ^c.—MS.] 

1 1*  Of  laboring  wretches  in  allotted  tasks.**— MS.] 
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Myr.  Oh,  Jove ! 

'Bal  Then  all  vs  over. 

Sal.  That  is  false. 

Hew  down  the  slave  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

Myr.  Spare  him — he's  none:   a  mere  court  but- 
terfly, 
That  flutters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

Sal.  Let  him  live  on,  then. 

Myr.  So  wilt  thou,  I  trust 

Sal.  I  fain  would  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event. 
But  doubt  it    Wherefore  did  ye  bear  me  here  ? 

Sol.  By  the  lung's  order.    When  the  javelm  struck 

'  You  fell  and  famted :  'twas  his  strict  command 
j  To  bear  you  to  this  halt 

Sai.  'Twas  not  ill  done  : 

For  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizzy  trance, 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — 'tis  vain, 
I  feel  it  ebbing !     ' 

Myr.  Let  me  see  the  wound ; 

I  am  not  quite  skilless :  in  my  native  land 
'Tis  part  of  our  instruction.     War  being  constant. 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  things.* 

SoL  Best  extract 

The  javelin. 

Myr.  Hold !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Sal.  i  am  sped,  then ! 

Myr.  With  the  blood  that  fast  must  follow 

The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

Sal.  And  I  not  death.    Where  was  the  king  when 
you 
Convey'd  me  from  the  spot  where  I  was  stricken  ? 

Sol.  Upon  the  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  falter'd  back. 

Sal.  Whom  heard  ye 

Named  next  to  the  command  ? 

Sol.  I  did  not  hear. 

Sal.  Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last  request 
Tliat  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofratanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa.     Leave  me  here :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

Sol.  But  prince 

SaL  Hence,  I  say !  Here's  a  courtier  and 

A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
As  you  would  not  permit  me  to  expire 
Upon  the  fleld,  I'll  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.     Hence !  aud  do  my  bidding ! 
[Exeunt  the  Soldiers. 

Myr.  Gallant  and  glorious  spirit !  must  the  earth 
So  soon  resign  thee  ? 

Sal.  Gentle  Myrrha,  'tis 

The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this ; 
As  'tis,  I  have  not  outUved  them. 

Myr.  You  wax  paler. 

Sal.  Your  hand ;  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful :  I  would  draw  it  forth, 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 


Sar. 

Sal 

Is  lost? 


Enter  Sardanapalub  and  Soldiers, 
My  best  brother ! 


And  the  battle 


>  ["  We  are  used  to  such  infliction8.'*~MS.] 


Sar.  (deapondingly,)  You  see  me  kere, 

Sal  I'd  rather  see  you  thus  I 

[He  draws  out  the  weapon  from  the  wound, 
and  dies. 

Sar.  And  thus  I  will  be  seen :  unless  the  succor, 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguered  hopes, 
Airive  with  Ofratanea 

Myr.  Did  you  not 

Receive  a  token  from  your  dymg  brother, 
Appointing  Zames  chief  7 

Sar.  I  did. 

Myr.  Where's  Zames  ? 

Sar.  Dead. 

Myr.  AndAltada? 

Sar.  Dying. 

Myr.  Pania?  Sfero? 

Sar.  Pania  yet  lives ;  but  Sfero's  fled,  or  captive. 
I  am  alone. 

Myr.         And  is  all  lost? 

Sar.  Our  walls, 

Though  thinly  mann'd,  may  still  hold  out  against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 
But  i'  the  field 

Myr.  I  thought  'twas  the  intent 

Of  Salemenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthen'd  by  the  expected  succon. 

Sar.  I  overruled  him. 

Myr.  Well,  the  fault's  a  brave  one. 

Sar.  But  fatal.    Oh,  my  brother !  I  would  give 
These  realms,  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament. 
The  sword  aud  shield,  the  sole-redeeming  honor. 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Thou  shalt  be  moum'd  for  as  thou  wouldst  be  moum'd. 

It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 

Believing  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 

Hast  died  for — our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  thee  blood 

Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement, 

(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already.) 

If  not,  we  meet  again  soon, — if  the  spirit 

Within  us  lives  beyond : — thou  readest  mine, 

And  dost  me  justice  now.     Let  me  once  clasp 

That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 

[Embraces  the  body. 
To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.    Now,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

Soldier,  Where? 

Sar.  To  my  ptopet  chamber. 

Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there :  when  Uiis  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  of  SaIiBMEnsi. 

Enter  Pania. 

Sar.  Well,  Pania!  have  you  placed  the  guards, 
and  issued 
The  orders  fix'd  on  ? 

Pan.  Sire,  I  have  obey'd. 

Sar.  And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up  ? 

Pan.  Sire  ? 

Sar.  Tm  answer'd !    AVhen  a  king  asks  twice,  and 
has 
A  question  as  an  answer  to  his  question. 
It  is  a  portent     What !  they  are  dishearten'd  ? 

Pan.  The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 
Have  made  them 

Sar.  Rage — not  droop — it  should  have  beeiL 

Well  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

Pan.  Such  a  lo» 
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Might  sadden  even  a  yictory. 

Sar.  Alaa! 

Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel  7  but  yet,  [and  we 

Tfioujrh  coop'd  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong, 
'   Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  tiirough  hosts, 

•  To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was — 
,  A  palace ;  not  a  prison,  nor  a  fortress. 

I  Enter  an  Officer,  haatUy 

Sar,  Thy  face  seems  ominous.    Speak ! 
'       Offi  I  dare  not 

I       Sar.  Dare  not? 

*  While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand ! 
That's  strange.     I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign ;  we  can  hear 

,    Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

Pan.  Proceed,  thou  hearest 

Offi.  The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
I   Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
'   From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 
i   By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
I   O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroyed  the  bulwark. 

Pan.  That's  a  black  augury  !  it  has  been  said 
!   For  ages,  "  That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
'  To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe." 
j       Sar.  I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  7 
Offi.  About 

I   Some  twenty  stadii.' 
[       Sar.  And  all  this  is  left 

'   Pervious  to  the  assailants  ? 

Offi.  For  the  present 

The  river's  furv  must  impede  the  assault ; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 
-   And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks, 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

Sar.  That  shall  be  never. 

!  Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 

Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them, 
'   My  fathers'  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

Pan.  With  your  sanction, 

>  I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 

;   As  time  and  means  permit 

>  Sar.  About  it  straight ; 
I  And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 

I   And  fair  investigation  may  permit, 

'  Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 

Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Pania  and  the  Officer, 

I       Myr.        Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
I   Against  you. 
I       Sar.  They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl. 

And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  punish'd. 
'       Myr.  I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not 

Sar.  I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents :  they  can  tell  me 

Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 

Despair  anticipates  such  things. 
Myr.  Despair ! 

Sar.  No  ;  not  despair  precisely.     When  we  know 

AH  that  can  come,  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 

Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 


1  About  two  miles  and  a  half. 

«  ['♦  Complexions,  climes,  eras,  and  intellects.**— MS.] 
s  (*'  Athenseus  makes  these  treasures  amount  to  a  thou- 
sand myriads  of  talents  of  gold,  and  ten  times  as  many 
talenU  of  silver,  which  is  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility. 
▲  man  is  lost  if  he  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value  ; 


Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 

But  what  are  words  to  us  7  we  have  well-nigh  done 

With  them  and  all  things. 

Myr,  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was— or  is — or  is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind. 
So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures. 
Hues,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects,^ 
Without  one  point  of  union  save  in  this. 
To  which  we  tend,  for  which  we're  bom,  and  thread 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery,  call'd  life.  [cheerful. 

Sar.  Our  clew  being  well-nigh  wound  out,  let's  be 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
Indulge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd ; 
As  children  at  discover'd  bugbears. 

Re-enter  Pania. 

Pan.  Tia 

As  was  reported :  I  have  order*d  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition 
To  watch  the  breacli  occasion'd  by  the  waters. 

Sar.  You  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 
My  worthy  Pania  I  further  ties  between  us 
Draw  near  a  close.     I  pray  you  take  this  key : 

[Gives  a  key. 
It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.    (Now 
Press'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  o'er  it  bore- 
Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down 
Along  its  golden  frame— as  bearing  for 
A  time  what  late  was  Salemenes.)     Search 
The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 
Tis  full  of  treasure  ;*  take  it  for  yourself 
And  your  companions :  there's  enough  to  load  ye 
Though  ye  be  muny.^     Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too ; 
And  all  the  umiates  of  the  palace,  of 
Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour.  [ure, 

Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  form'd  for  pleas- 
And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 
The  river  's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanded 
(More  potent  than  a  king)  by  these  besiegers. 
Fly!  and  be  happy ! 

Pan.  Under  your  protection ! 

So  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

Sar.  No,  Pania !  that  must  not  be ;  get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Pan.                              'Tis  the  first  time 
I  ever  disobey'd :  but  now 

Sar,  So  all  men 

Dare  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
Apes  Treason  from  without     Question  no  further ; 
'Tis  my  command,  my  last  command.     Wilt  thou 
Oppose  it  7  thou  ! 

Pan,  But  yet — not  yet 

Sar.  Well,  then, 

Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal. 

Pan.         With  a  heavy  but  true  heart, 
I  promise. 

Sar.        'Tis  enough.     Now  order  here 
Fagots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and  such 


which  induces  me  to  believe,  that  Athenxus  must  hare 
very  much  exaggerated ;  however,  we  may  be  assured,  from 
his  account,  that  the  treasures  were  immensely  great.**— 

ROLLIN.] 

« [  "  Ye  will  find  the  crevice 

To  which  the  key  fits,  with  a  little  care.**— MS.] 
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Things  as  cateh  firo  and  blaze  with  one  sole  spark ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices. 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile  ; 
Bring  frankmcense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  is 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre ! 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

Pan,  My  lord! 

Sar.  I  have  said  it. 

And  you  have  iwam. 

Pan,  And  could  keep  my  faith 

Without  a  TOW.  [Exit  Pania. 

Myr.  What  mean  you  7 

Sar,  You  shall  know 

Anon — ^what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget 

Panu,  returning  with  a  Herald, 

Pan.  Mv  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duty, 
Hiis  herald  has  been  turoi^;ht  before  me,  craying 
An  audience. 

Sar,  Let  him  speak. 

Her,  The  King  Arbaces 

Sar,  What,  crown'd  already  ? — But,  proceed. 

Her.  Beleses, 

The  anointed  high-priest 

Sar,  Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 

With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.  But,  proceed : 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  mine. 

Her,  And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

Sar,  Why,  he  is  ours. 

Her,  (jthowing  a  ring.)  Be  sure  that  he  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors :  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

Sar,  "Via  his.    A  worthy  triad ! 

Poor  Salemenes !  thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  see  one  treachery  the  less :  this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject 
Proceed 

Her.     They  offer  thee  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
in  any  of  the  further  provinces. 
Guarded  and  watch*d,  but  not  confined  in  person, 
Where  thou  shalt  pass  thy  days  in  peace ;  but  on 
Condition  that  the  three  young  princes  are 
Giyen  up  as  hostages. 

Sar.  Uronieally.)      The  generous  yicton ! 

Her,  I  wait  the  answer. 

Sar,  Answer,  slave !  How  long 

Have  slaves  decided  on  the  doom  of  kings? 

Her,  Since  the   were  free. 

Sar.  Mouthpiece  of  mutiny ! 

Thou  at  the  least  shalt  learn  the  penalty 
Of  treason,  though  its  proxy  only.    Pania  ! 
Let  his  head  be  uirown  from  our  walls  within 
The  rebels*  lines,  his  carcass  down  the  river. 
Away  with  him ! 

[Pania  and  the  Guards  seizing  him. 

Pan,  I  never  yet  obey*d 

Your  orders  with  more  pleasure  than  the  present 
Hence  with  him,  soldiers  !  do  not  soil  this  hall 
Of  ro3ralty  with  treasonable  gore ; 
Put  him  to  rest  without 

Her.  A  single  word : 

My  office,  king,  is  sacred. 

Sar.  And  what's  mine  ? 

That  thou  shouldst  come  and  dare  to  ask  of  me 
To  lay  it  down  ? 

Her.  I  but  obey'd  my  orders. 

At  the  same  peril  if  refused,  as  now 
Incnrr'd  by  my  obedience. 


Sar,  So  there  are 

New  monarchs  of  an  hour's  growth  as  de«potic 
As  sovereigns  swathed  in  paq>le,  and  enthroned 
From  birth  to  manhood  I 

Her,  My  life  waits  your  breath 

Yours  (I  speak  humbly) — but  it  may  be--yourB 
May  also  be  in  danger  scarce  less  inuuiuent : 
Would  it  then  suit  the  last  hours  of  a  line 
Such  as  is  that  of  Nimrod,  to  destroy 
A  peaceful  herald,  unarm'd,  in  his  office ! 
And  violate  not  only  all  that  man 
Holds  sacred  between  man  and  man — but  that 
More  holy  tie  which  links  us  with  the  gods?         fact 

Sar,  He's  right — Let  him  ffo  free. — My  life's  last 
Shall  not  be  one  of  wrath.    Here,  fellow,  take 

[Oives  him  a  golden  cup  from  a  table  neat. 
This  ffolden  goblet,  let  it  hold  your  wine, 
And  Slink  of  me;  or  melt  it  into  ingots. 
And  think  of  nothing  but  their  weight  and  value. 

Her.  I  thank  you  doubly  for  my  life,  and  this 
Most  gorgeous  gift,  which  renders  it  more  precious 
But  must  I  bear  no  answer? 

Sar,  Yes,— I  ask 

An  hour's  truce  to  consider. 

Her,  But  an  hour's? 

Sar,  An  hour's :  if  at  the  expiration  of 
That  time  your  masters  hear  no  further  from  me, 
They  are  to  deem  that  I  reject  their  terms, 
And  act  befittingly. 

Her.  I  shall  not  faU 

To  be  a  faithful  legate  of  your  pleasure. 

Sar,  And  hark .'  a  word  more. 

Her,  I  shall  not  forget  it 

Whate'er  it  be. 

Sar,  Commend  me  to  Beleses ; 

And  tell  him,  ere  a  year  expire,  I  summon 
Him  hence  to  meet  me. 

Her,  Where? 

Sar,  At  Babyton. 

At  least  from  thence  he  will  depart  to  meet  me. 

Her,  I  shall  obey  you  to  the  letter.    [Exit  Herald, 

Sar.  Pania  I — 

Now,  my  good  Pania  !^^nick !  with  what  I  order'd. 

Pan.  ]V^  lordj—^e  soldiers  are  already  charged. 
And,  see !  they  enter. 

[Soldiers  enter,  and  form   a   Pile  about   the 
Throne,  ^. 

Sar.  Higher,  my  good  soldiers. 

And  thicker  yet ;  and  see  that  the  foundation 
Be  such  as  will  not  speedily  exhaust 
Its  own  too  subtle  flame ;  nor  yet  be  quench'd 
With  aught  officious  aid  would  bring  to  quell  it 
Let  the  Uirone  form  the  core  of  it ;  I  would  not 
Leave  that,  save  fraught  with  fire  unquenchable, 
To  the  new  comers.     Frame  the  whole  as  if 
'Twere  to  enkindle  the  strong  tower  of  our 
Inveterate  enemies.     Now  it  bears  an  aspect ! 
How  say  you,  Pania,  will  this  pile  suffice 
For  a  king's  obsequies? 

Pan.  Ay,  for  a  kingdom's. 

I  understand  you,  now. 

Sar.  And  blame  me  7 

Pan.  No— 

Let  me  but  fire  the  pile,  and  share  it  with  yon. 

Myr,  That  duty's  mine. 

Pan.  A  woman's ! 

Myr.  'Tis  the  soldier'p 

Part  to  die  for  his  sovereigfu,  and  why  not 
The  woman's  with  her  lover  7 

Pan.  'TIS  most  strange . 
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Jfyr.  Bat  not  bo  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think'flt  it 
In  the  mean  tone,  live  thou. — Farewell !  the  pfle 
b  ready. 

Pan.      I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 
With  bat  a  single  female  to  partake 
Ha  death. 

Sar.        Too  many  far  have  heralded 
Me  to  the  dust,  already.    Get  thee  hence ; 
Elnrich  thee. 
Pan,  And  live  wretched ! 

Sar,  Think  upon 

Thy  vow : — ^His  sacred  and  irrevocable. 
Pan.  Since  it  is  so,  farewell. 
Sar  Search  well  my  chamber, 

Feel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
Remember,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  slew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
Upon  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
The  river's  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  dj|^inctly  from  its  banks.    Then  fly, — 
And  as  you  sail,  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Your  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the^ueen 
Is  safe  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta's  court. 
Say  what  you  saw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  die  remember  what  I  said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  stilL 

Pan.  That  royal  hand ! 

Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips ; 
And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  yon,  and 
Woukl  fain  die  with  you ! 

[The  Soldiers  and  Pania  throng  round  him, 
kissing  his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  robe. 
Sar.  My  best !  my  last  friends ! 

Let's  not  uimian  each  other — ^part  at  once : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  forever, 
E3se  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
And  ck>g  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Now  to  be  pitied ;  or  far  more  for  what 
Is  past  tlian  present ; — ^for  the  future,  'tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
There  be :  I  shall  know  soon.    Farewell — Farewell. 
[Exeunt  Pania  and  Soldiers. 
Myr.  These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  lovin?  faces. 

Sar.  And  l&vely  onos,  my  beautiful! — but  hear  me ! 
I   at  this  moment, — for  we  now  are  on 
Tlie  brink, — thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more. 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature :  and  there's  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr.  ShaU  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  bums  without. 
Before  Baal's  shnne,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 
Sar.  Do  so.    Is  that  thy  answer? 
Myr.  Thou  shalt  see. 

[Exit  Mtrkha. 
Sar   (solus.)  She's  firm.    My  fathen !  whom  I  will 
rejoin. 
It  may  be,  puriiSed  by  death  frtmi  some 
Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 
I  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  ab<Me 
To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 
If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 
.  As  ye  bequeath'd  it,  this  bright  part  of  it. 


Your  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 

Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoite, 

In  which  they  would  have  revell'd,  I  bear  with  me 

To  you  in  that  absorbing  element. 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul  as  leaving 

The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 

Its  fiery  workings : — and  the  light  of  this 

Most  royal  of  frinereal  pyres  shall  be 

Not  a  mere  pillar  form*d  of  cloud  and  flame, 

A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day. 

And  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 

To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 

Voluptuous  princes.    Time  shall  quench  full  many 

A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts ; 

Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 

Of  empires,  mto  nothing ;  but  even  then 

Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 

A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 

Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 

Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

Mtrkha  returns  toith  a  lighted  Torcu  in  one  Hand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other. 

Myr.  Lo! 

I've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sar.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myr.  'Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  Ubation  to  the  gods. 

Sar.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.    I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone. 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past 

[Sahdanapalus  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drink' 
ing  and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as  a  drop 
ftdls,  exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Beleses. 

Myr.  Why 

Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  mate's  in  villany? 

Sar.  The  one 

Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  friend's  hand ;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  wariike  puppet : 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mmd.— Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrfaa !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me. 
Freely  and  fearlessly? 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  giri  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom?' 

Sar.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  soundmg. 

Sar.  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr.  Embrace,  but  not  the  last ;  there  is  one  mote 

Sar.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes. 

Myr.  And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they. 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion. 
Mix  pale  with  thine.    A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

Sar.  Say  it 

Myr.  It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 

The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

Sar.  The  better: 


« C  "  And  what  is  there 

An  Indian  widow  dares  for  custom,  which 
A  Oreek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love  T"^— MS.] 
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Rather  let  thera  be  borne  abroad  upon 

The  wiudfl  of  heaven,  and  scattered  into  air, 

Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 

Of  slaves  and  traitors.     In  this  blazing  palace, 

And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  ruin, 

We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 

Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o*er  dead  kings,' 

Or  kine,  for  noue  know  whether  those  *proud  piles 

Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis : 

So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 

Their  very  record  !* 

Jtfyr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  earth !  farewell,  Ionia  ! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !  My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of  thee ! 

Sar.  And  that? 


>  [These  lines  are  in  bad  taste  enough,  from  the  jingle  be- 
tween kit^s  and  kine,  down  to  the  absurdity  of  beueving 
hat  Sardanapalus  at  such  a  moment  would  be  likely  to 
discuss  a  point  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  they  involve 
also  an  anachronism,  masmuch  as,  whatever  date  be  as- 
signed to  the  erection  of  the  earlier  pyramids,  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that,  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh, 
and  while  the  kingdom  and  hierarchy  of  Egypt  subsisted  in 
their  full  splendor,  the  destination  of  those  immense  fabrics 
could  have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  who  might  in- 
quire concerning  them.  Herodotus,  three  hundred  years 
later,  may  have  been  misinformed  of  these  points ;  but, 
when  Sardanapalus  lived,  the  erection  of  pyramids  must,  in 
all  probability,  have  not  been  still  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, and  the  nature  of  their  contents  no  subject  of  mistake 
or  mystery.— Heieb.] 

9  [Here  an  anonymous  critic  suspects  Lord  Byron  of  hav- 
ing read  old  Fuller,  who  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  "the 


ing  ' 


their  founders. 

9  [In  •♦  Sardanapalus'*  Lord  Byron  has  been  far  more  for- 
tunate than  in  the  "  Doge  of  Venice.'*  inasmuch  as  his  sub- 
lect  is  one  eminently  adapted  not  only  to  tragedy  in  general, 
but  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  tragedy  which  Lord  Byron  is 
anxious  to  recommend.  The  history  of  the  last  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  is  at  once  sufficiently  well  known  to  awaken 
that  previous  interest  which  belongs  to  illustrious  names 
and  early  associations ;  and  sufficiently  remote  and  obscure 
to  admit' of  any  modification  of  incident  or  character  which 
a  poet  may  find  convenient.  All  that  we  know  of  Nineveh 
and  its  sovereigns  is  majestic,  indistinct,  and  mysterious. 
We  read  of  an  extensive  and  civilized  monarchy  erected  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  delude,  and  existing  in 
full  might  and  majesty  while  the  shores  or  Greece  and  Italy 
were  unoccupied,  except  by  roving  savages.  We  read  of 
an  empire  whose  influence  extended  from  Samarcand  to 
Troy,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Judah  to  those  of  Caucasus, 
subverted,  after  a  continuance  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
and  a  dynasty  of  thirty  generations,  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  less  by  the  revolt  of  two  provinces 
than  by  the  anger  of  Heaven  and  the  predicted  fury  of  nat- 
ural and  inanimate  agents.  And  the  influence  which  both 
the  conquests  and  the  misfortunes  of  Assyria  appear  to  have 
exerted  over  the  fates  of  the  people  for  whom,  of  all  others 
in  ancient  history,  our  strongest  feelings  are  (from  religious 
motives)  interested,  throws  a  sort  of  sacred  pomp  over  the 
greatness  and  the  crimes  of  the  descendants  of  Nimrod, 
and  a  reverence  which  no  other  equally  remote  portion  of 
profane  history  is  likely  to  obtain  with  us.  Kt  the  same 
time,  all  which  we  know  is  so  brief,  so  general,  and  so  dis- 
jointed, that  we  have  few  of  those  preconceived  notions  of 
the  persons  and  facts  represented  which  in  classical  dramas, 
if  servilely  followed,  destroy  the  interest,  and  if  rashly  de- 

Snrted  from  oflend  the  prejudices,  of  the  reader  or  the  au- 
itor.    An  outline  is  given  of  the  most  ms^estic  kind ;  but 
it  is  an  outline  only,  which  the  poet  may  fill  up  at  pleasure ; 


Afyr.  Is  yooTB. 

[The  trumpet  of  Pania  wunds  without. 
Sar.  Hark!  ! 

Myr.  Now !  \ 

Sar.  Adieu,  Assyria !   ' 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers*  land,  | 

And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom.  | 

I  sated  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing,  ' 

Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mounts  the  pile. 

Now,  Myrrha!  I 

Myr.  Art  thou  ready  ? 

Sar.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp.  I 

[Mtrrha  firee  the  pile. 
Myr.  *Ti8  fired  I  I  come. 

[Ae  Mtrkha  eprings  forward  to  throw  herself 
into  the  flames,  the  Curtain  falls.* 


and  in  ascribing,  as  Lord  Byron  has  done  for  the  sake  of  his 
favorite  unities,  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to 
the  treason  of  one  night,  instead  of  the  war  of  several 
years,  he  has  neither  shocked  our  better  knowledge,  nor  in- 
curred any  conspicuous  improbability —  Still,  however, 
the  development  of  Sardanapalus's  character  is  incidental 
only  to  the  plot  of  Lord  Byron's  drama,  and  though  the 
unities  have  confined  his  picture  within  far  narrower  limits 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  thought  advisable,  the 
character  is  admirably  sketched;  nor  is  there  any  one 
of  the  portraits  of  this  great  master  which  gives  us  a  more 
favorable  opinion  of  his  talents,  his  force  of  conception, 
his  delicacy  and  vigor  of  touch,  or  the  richness  and  har- 
mony of  hiis  colonng.  He  had,  indeed,  no  imfavorable 
groundwork,  even  in  the  few  hints  supplied  by  the  ancient 
historians,  as  to  the  conduct  and  history  of  the  last  and 
most  unfortunate  of  tlie  line  of  Belus.  Though  accu$e<l, 
(whether  truly  or  falsely,)  by  his  triumphant  enemies,  of 
the  most  revolting  vices,  and  an  efleminacy  even  beyond 
what  might  be  exi»ected  from  the  last  dregs  of  Asiatic  des- 
potism, we  find  Sardanapalus,  when  roused  by  the  approach 
of  danger,  conducting  his  armies  with  a  courage,  a  skill, 
and,  for  some  time  at  least,  with  a  success  not  inferior  to 
those  of  his  most  warlike  ancestors.  We  find  him  retaining 
to  the  last  the  fidelity  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  his 
nearest  kindred,  and  no  small  proportion  of  his  hardiest 
subjects.  We  see  him  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  capital  city,  with  all  the  calmne«i  and 
prudence  of  an  experienced  captain.  We  see  him  at  length 
subdued,  not  by  man,  but  by  Heaven  and  the  elements,  and 
seeking  his  death  with  a  mixture  of  heroism  and  ferocity 
which  little  accords  with  our  notions  of  a  weak  or  utterly 
degraded  character.  And  even  the  strange  story,  variously 
told,  and  without  further  explanation  scarcely  mtelligible, 
which  represents  him  as  building  (or  fortifying)  two  cities 
in  a  single  day,  and  then  deforming  his  exploits  with  an  in- 
decent image  and  inscription,  would  seem  to  imj^y  a  mix- 
ture of  energy  with  his  fnlly  not  impossible,  perhaps,  to  the 
madness  of  absolute  power,  and  wnich  may  lead  us  to  im- 
pute his  fall  less  to  weakness  than  to  an  injudicious  and 
ostentatious  contempt  of  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
mankind.  Such  a  character,--luxurious.  energetic,  mis- 
anthropical,—affords,  beyond  a  doubt,  no  common  advan- 
tages to  the  work  of  poetic  delineation ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  character  which  Lord  Byron  most  delights  to  draw, 
and  which  he  has  succeeded  best  in  drawing.— Hebbb. 

I  remember  Lord  Byron's  mentioning,  that  the  story  of 
Sardanapalus  had  been  working  in  his  brain  for  seven  years 
before  he  commenced  it.— Trelawnet. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  The  Life  of  Dr.  Parr  :— 
•*  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Doctor  cried  out—*  Have 
you  read  Sardanapalus  r—*  Yes,  Sir  ?'—*  Right ;  and  you 
couldnt  sleep  a  wink  after  it  ?'— •  No.'—*  Right,  right— nnw 
don't  say  a  word  more  about  it  to-nighU'  The  memory  of 
that  fine  poem  seemed  to  act  like  a  spell  of  horrible  fasci- 
nation upon  hlm.*^ 


Act  1.  Scene  i. 
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THE  TWO  FOSCARI: 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY.' 


The  father  Boftens,  but  the  gw>trnor*B  resolred.— Cbitic. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 
Francis  Fosoari,  Doge  of  Venice. 
Jacopo  Fobcari,  Son  of  the  Doge, 
Jameb  Lorbdano,  a  Patrician, 
Maroo  Mimmo,  a  Chitf  of  the  Forty. 
Barbarigo,  a  Senator. 

Other  Senatore^  the  Council  of  Ten, 
OwErds,  Attendani»i  ^.  ^. 

WOMAN. 
Marina,  Wife  of  young  Foscarl 

Scene — ^the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI.^ 


ACT  L 

SCENE    1. 

A  HaU  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Loredano'  and  Barbarioo,  meeting. 

Lor.  Whkrb  is  the  prisoner? 
Bar.  Reposing  firom 

The  Question. 


1  ["  Begun  June  the  ISth,  completed  July  the  0th,  RaTen- 
na,  1821.— Byren."— MS. 

"  The  Two  Foscari"  was  coraposed  at  Ravenna,  between 
the  lllh  of  June  and  the  lOtb  of  July,  1821,  and  published 
with  "  Sardanapalus"  in  the  followinff  December.  "  The  Ve- 
netlun  story,**  writes  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray, "  is  strictly 
historical.  I  am  much  mortified  that  Giflford  don*t  take  to 
my  new  dramas.  T  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the 
EnfriUsh  drama  as  one  vhiUR  can  be  to  another ;  but  I  have  a 
notion  that,  if  understood,  they  will,  in  time,  find  favor 
(though  not  on  the  stase)  with  the  reader.  The  simplicity  of 
plot  is  intentional,  ana  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also  the 
compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations. 
What  I  seek  to  show  in  *  the  Foscaris'  is  the  suppret$ed  pas- 
sions rather  than  the  rant  of  the  present  day.  For  that 
matter — 

'  Nay,  if  thouUt  mouth, 
Pll  rant  as  well  as  thou—' 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  in  my  young- 
er productions— nor  tfrniMfic  ones,  to  be  sure.'*— An  account 
ei  the  incidents  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  is  given  in 
ths  Appendix.*] 

a  [The  disadvantage,  and,  in  truth,  absurdity,  of  sacrificing 
higher  ol^ects  to  a  formal  adherence  to  the  unities,  (see  anti, 
p.  SM.)  is  strikingly  displayed  in  this  drama.  The  whole  in- 
terest here  turns  upon  the  Younger  Foscari  having  returned 
from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  its  conse- 

•  CSee  AFPBvnix :  The  Two  Foscari,  Note  A.] 


Lor.  The  hour's  past — fix**!  yesterday 

For  the  resumption  of  his  trial — Let  us 
Rejoin  our  colleagucb  m  the  council,  and 
Urge  bis  recall. 

Bar.  Nay,  let  him  profit  by 

A  few  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs ; 
He  was  o'erwrought  by  the  Question  yesterday^ 
And  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

Lor.  WeU? 

Bar.  I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 

Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 
But  the  poor  wretch  has  sufier*d  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 

Lor.  Without  owning 

His  crime. 

Bar.  Perhaps  without  committing  any. 

But  he  avowed  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weaknesBL 

Lor.  We  shall  see. 

Bar.  Yon,  Loredano, 

Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  far. 

Lor.  How  far  ? 

Bar.  To  exteimination. 

Lor.  When  they  are 

ESxtinct,  you  may  say  this. — Let's  in  to  council. 

Bar.    Yet   pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues 
is  not 
Complete  yet ;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
PhKseed. 

Lor.       And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 


quences,  from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  own  coun- 
try. Now,  the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment  palat- 
able, the  practicable  foundation  of  stupendous  sufiferings, 
would  have  been,  to  have  presented  him  to  the  audience, 
wearing  out  his  heart  in  exile,  and  forming  his  resolution  to 
return,  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  or  hovering,  in  excru- 
ciating suspense,  within  sight  of  its  borders.  We  might  then 
have  caught  some  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  his  motives,  and 
of  so  extraordinary  a  character.    But  as  this  would  have 
'  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities,  we  first  meet  with  him 
:  led  from  **  the  Question,**  and  afterwards  taken  back  to  it  in 
I  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the  dungeon-walls  of  his 
'  native  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of  leaving  them ; 
;  and  therefore  feel  more  wonder  than  sympathy,  when  we 
I  are  told,  that  these  agomxing  consequences  lutve  resulted, 
I  not  from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely  from  the  intensity  of 
his  love  for  his  country.— JarrBBT.] 

*  [The  character  of  Loredano  is  well  conceived  and  truly 
tragic  The  deep  and  settled  principle  of  hatred  which  am- 
mates  him,  and  which  impels  mm  to  the  commission  of  the 
most  atrocious  cruelties,  may  seem,  at  first,  unnatural  and 
overstrained.  But  not  only  is  it  historically  true ;  but,  when 
the  cause  of  that  hatred,  (the  supposed  murder  of  his  father 
and  uncles,)  and  when  the  atrocious  maxims  of  Italian  re- 
venge, and  that  habitual  contempt  of  all  the  milder  feelings 
are  taken  into  consideration  which  constituted  the  glory  of 
a  Venetian  patriot,  we  may  conceive  how  such  a  principle 
might  be  not  only  avowed  out  exulted  in  by  a  Yenehan  who 
regarded  the  house  of  Foscari  as,  at  once,  the  enemies  of 
his  family  and  his  country.— Hbbbr.} 
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Act  I. 


Bar.  No — he, 

With  more  than  Roman  fortitade,  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

Lor.  True— tme— 

HiBlast. 

Bar.    Will  nothing  move  you? 

Lor.  FeeU  he,  think  yon? 

Bar.  He  shows  it  not 

Lor.  I  have  marited  that — the  wretch  ! 

Bar.  But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  fainted. 

Lor.  It  begins  to  work,  then. 

Bar.  The  work  is  half  your  own. 

Lor,  And  should  be  all  mine— 

My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

Bar.  I  have  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
By  poison.* 

Lor.  When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 

Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sickenM  shortly : — ^he  is  sovereign. 

Bar.  A  wretched  one. 

Lor.  What  should  they  be  who  make 

Orphans? 

Bar.        But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so? 

Lor.  Yes. 

Bar.  What  loUd  prm^? 

Lor.  When  princes  set  themselves 

To  work  in  secret,  prooft  and  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult ;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

Bar.  But  yon  will  move  by  law  ? 

Lor.  By  all  the  laws 

Which  he  would  leave  us. 

Bar.  They  are  such  in  this 

Our  state  as  render  retribution  eaner 
Than  *mongst  remoter  nations.    Is  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce, 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles,) 
*'  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle  ?" 

Lor.  It  is  written  thus. 

Bar.  And  will  yon  leave  it  unerased? 

Lor.  Till  balanced. 

Bar.  And  how? 
[Ttro  Senators  pa98  over  the  etage,  as  in  their 
way  to  **  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.** 

Lor.  You  see  the  number  is  complete. 

Follow  me  [Exit  Loredano. 

Bar.  (solus.'^  Follow  thee  !  I  have  foUow'd  long* 
Thy  paUi  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sweeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelmmg 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  winds,  and  wretch 
Who  shrieks  within  its  riven  ribs,  as  gush 
The  waters  through  them ;  but  this  son  and  sire 
Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 
Must  I  on  hardily  like  them — Oh !  would 
I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly! — 
Lo,  where  he  comes ! — Be  still,  my  heart !  they  are 


1  ["  Yeneno  nAlaims.^   The  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Santa 

Elena.] 

9  [Loredano  is  accompanied^  upon  all  emergencies,  by  a 
senator  called  Barbarigo — a  sort  of  confidant  or  chorus— 
who  comes  for  no  end  that  we  can  discover,  but  lo  twit 
him  with  conscientious  cavils  and  objections,  and  then  to 


Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims:  wilt  thon  beat 
For  those  who  almost  broke  thee?* 

Enter  Cfuards,  ttith  young  Foscaei  as  prisoner,  ^ 

Ouard.  Let  him  rest 

Signer,  take  time. 

Jae,  Fos.  I  thank  thee,  friend,  Fm  feeble ; 

But  thou  mayst  stand  reproved. 

Ouard.  Ill  stand  the  hazard. 

Jac,  Fos.  That's  kind: — I  meet  some  pity,  but  no 
mercy; 
Tliis  is  the  fint 

Ouard.  And  might  be  last,  did  they 

Who  rule  behold  us.  [does : 

Bar.  {advancing  to  the  Ouard.)  There  is  one  who 
Yet  fear  not ;  I  ymil  neither  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser :  though  the  hour  is  past. 
Wait  their  last  summons— I  am  of  "  the  Ten," 
And  waiting  for  that  summons,  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  sounds. 
We'll  in  together. — Look  well  to  the  prisoner !     [Ah ! 

Jac.  Fos.  What  voice  is  that?— 'Tis  Baibarigo*s! 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

Bar.  To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  sudi  there  be, 
Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

Jac.  Fos.  True, 

He  judges. 

Bar.          Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indtdgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

Jac.  Fos.  And  his  son's.    Fm  faint ; 

Let  me  approach^  I  pray  yon,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'eilooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  OJUcer,  who  whispers  BA&BA&iaa 

Bar.  {to  the  Ouard.)  Let  him  approach.    I  must 
not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus:  I  have  transgress'd  my  duty 
In  this  briefparley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber.  [Exit  BARBARioa 

[Ghtard  conducting  Jacopo  Fosoari  to  the  window, 

Ouard.  There,  sir,  'tis 

Open — How  feel  you? 

Jac.  Fos.  Like  a  boy — Oh  Venice ! 

Chiard.  And  your  limbs? 

Jac.  Ftis.  Limbs !  how  often  have  they  borne  me 
Bounding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  as  I  have  skimm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childi^  race. 
And,  mask'd  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  I, 
Rac^  for  our  pleasure,  in  the  pride  of  strength ; 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowdmg  beauties, 
Plebeian  as  padician,  cheer'd  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wiriies  audible, 
And  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands. 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Cloven  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wave  all  roughen'd ;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Flinging  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair. 
And  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine. 
Which  luss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 


second  him  by  his  personal  countenance  and  authoritf .~ 

JSPFSKY.] 

*  [Loredano  is  the  only  personage  above  mediocrity.  The 
remaining  characters  are  all  unnatural,  or  feeble.  Barbarigo 
is  as  tame  and  insignificant  a  confidant  as  ever  swept  atter 
the  train  of  his  principal  over  the  Parisian  stages— Hxbbb.J 
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The  wavM  as  they  arme,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me  ;  and  oft, 
In  wantonnesi  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  ga\h,  and  making 
My  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen, 
By  those  above,  till  they  waxM  fearful ;  then 
I  Returning  with  my  grasp  fiill  of  such  tokens 
j   As  show'd  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep :  exulting, 
;   With  a  (ar-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 

The  long-suspended  breath,  affain  I  spum'd 
I  The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
I   My  track  like  a  sea-bird^ — I  was  a  boy  then.* 

Guard.  Be  a  man  now :  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  mauhood*s  strength.  [my  own, 

Jac.  Fo8,  {looking  from  the  lattice,)    My  beautiful. 
My  only  Vemce^-thU  it  breath  !    Thy  breeie. 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeie,  how  it  fans  my  face ! 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  into  cahnneas !    How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howl'd  about  my  Candiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  mv  heart  sick. 

Guard,  I  see  the  color  comes 

Back  to  your  cheek :  Heaven  send  vou  strength  to  bear 
What  more  may  be  imposed ! — I  dread  to  think  on*t 

Jac,  Foe,  They  will  not  banish  me  again  ? — No— na 
Let  them  wring  on ;  I  am  strong  yet 

Guard,  Confess, 

And  the  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

Jac.  Foe,  I  confessed 

Once^twice  before :  both  times  they  exiled  me 

Guard,  And  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

Jac.  Foe.  Let  them  do  so. 

So  I  be  buried  in  my  birthplace :  better 
Be  ashes  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

Guard,  And  can  you  so  much  love  the  soil  which 
hates  you  7  [soil 

Jac.  Foe,  The  soil  I — Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of  the 
Which  persecutes  me ;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  roe  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 
I  ask  DO  more  than  a  Venetian  grave, 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here.' 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Offi.  Bring  in  the  prisoner  I 

Guard.  Signer,  you  hear  the  order. 

Jac,  Foe.  Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons ;  'tis 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me : — then  lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [To  the  Guard, 

Offi.         Take  mine,  sir ;  'tis  my  duty  to 
Be  ncar«^  to  your  person. 

Jac,  Foe,  You ! — you  are  he 

Who  yesterday  presided  o*er  my  pangs — 
Away ! — I'  '  waJk  alone. 

Offi  As  you  please,  signer ; 


1  [This  speech  of  Jacopo  from  the  window,  while  describing 
the  amusements  of  his  youth,  is  written  vvith  a  full  feeling 
of  the  objects  which  it  paints.— Hkbbb.] 

«  r  And  the  hero  himself,  what  is  he  t  If  there  ever  ex- 
istea  in  nature  a  case  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  a  man  who 
gravely  preferred  tortures  and  a  dungeon  at  home,  to  a  tem- 
porary resilience  in  a  beautiful  Lsland  and  a  fine  climate,  at 
the  distance  of  three  days'  sail,  it  is  what  few  can  be  made 
to  believe,  and  still  fewer  to  sympathize  with ;  and  which  is, 
therefore,  no  very  promising  subject  for  dramatic  representa- 
tion. For  ourselves,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Foscari  wrote 
the  fatal  letter  with  the  view,  which  was  imputed  to  him  by 
his  accusers,  of  obtaining  an  honorable  recall  from  banish* 
ment,  through  foreign  influence  ;  and  that  the  color  which, 
when  detected,  he  endeavored  to  give  to  the  transaction, 
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The  sentence  was  not  of  my  sinung,  but 
I  dared  «not  disobey  the  Council  when 

They 

Jac,  Foe.  Bade  thee  stretch   me  on   their  horrid 
engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not — that  is,  just  now ; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order. 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.    As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching, 
And  the  cold  drops  siiain  through  my  brow,  as  if 
But  onward — I  have  borne  it — 1  can  bear  it — 
How  looks  my  father? 

Offi.  With  his  wonted  aspect 

Jac.  Foe.  So  does  the  earth,  and  sky,  the  blue  of 
ocean. 
The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes. 
The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 
Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here. 
Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 
Who  govern,  and  the  uuknown  and  the  lumumber'd 
Judged  and  destroyed  in  silence, — all  things  wear 
The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire ! 
Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 
Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Officer,  ^, 

Enter  Memuo  and  another  Senator, 

Mem,  He*s  gone— we  are  too  late  >-4hink  yoa  "  the 
Ten* 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day  7 

Sen.  They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate. 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not 

Mem.  And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 

Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state. 
As  from  the  people. 

Sen.  Save  the  wonted  mmors. 

Which — like  the  tales  of  spectres,  that  are  rife 
Near  ruin'd  buildii>gs — never  have  been  proved. 
Nor  wholly  disbelieved :  men  know  as  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave's 
Unfathora'd  mysteries. 

Mem.  But  with  length  of  time 

We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  Took 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

Sen.  Or  Doge? 

Mem.  Why,  no ;  not  if  I  can  avoid  it 

Sen.  'Tis  the  first  station  of  the  state,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  deeired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

Mem,  To  such 

I  leave  it ;  though  bom  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  Umited :  I'd  rather  be  an  imit 


was  the  evasion  of  a  drowning  man,  who  is  reduced  to  catch 
at  straws  and  shadows.  But,  if  Lord  Byron  chose  to  assume 
this  alleg[ed  motive  of  his  conduct  as  the  real  one,  it  be- 
hooved him,  at  least,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  intolerable 
separation  from  a  beloved  country,  the  Ungering  home-sick- 
ness, the  gradual  alienation  of  intellect,  and  the  fruitless 
hope  that  his  enemies  had  at  length  relented,  which  were 
necessary  to  produce  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  all  usual 
principles  of  action  as  that  which  again  consigned  him  to 
the  racks  and  dungeons  of  his  own  cotmtry.  He  should 
have  shown  him  to  us,  first,  taking  leave  of  Venice,  a  con- 
demned and  banished  man ;  next  pining  in  Candia ;  next 
tampering  with  the  agents  of  government ;  by  which  time, 
and  not  till  then,  we  should  hare  been  prepared  to  listen 
with  patience  to  his  complaints,  and  to  witness  his  f"'~ 
ings  wUh  interest  as  weL  as  horror.—UxBSR.] 
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Act  I. 


Of  an  united  and  imperial  "  Ten," 

Than  shine  a  lonely,,  though  a  gilded  cipher.— 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foscari  ? 

Enter  Marina,  with  a  female  Attendant 

Mar,  What,  no  one? — I  am  wrong,  there  still  are 
two; 
But  they  are  aenatoM. 

Mem,  MoBt  noble  lady, 

Command  us. 

Afar.  /  command  I — Alas !  my  life 

Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

Mem,  I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

Mar,   (Jiereely.)    True — none  dare   answer  here 
save  on  the  rackj 
Or  question  save  those 

Mem.  (interrupting  her,)    High-bom  dame!*  be- 
think thee 
Where  thou  now  art 

Mar,  Where  I  now  am ! — It  was 

My  husband's  father's  palace. 

Mem.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Mar.  And  his  son's  prison ! — ^true,  I  have  not  forgot 

it; 

And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Menmio 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

Mem.  Be  calm ! 

Mar.  (looking  up  towards  heaven.)   I  am ;  but  oh, 
thou  eternal  God ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  ? 

Mem.  Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

Mar.  He  is. 

In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  sigrnor  senator, 
Speak  not  of  that ;  you  are  a  man  of  office, 
So  is  the  Doge ;  he  has  a  son  at  stake, 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
Or  had ;  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face,  as  judge  and  culprit : 
Will  he  condemn  him  ? 

Mem.  I  trust  not 

Mar.  But  if 

He  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

Mem.  They  can. 

Mar.  And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 

In  wickedness : — my  husband's  lost ! 

Mem.  Not  so ; 

Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

Mar.  If  it  were  so. 

There  now  would  be  no  Venice.    But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons ;  but  "  the  Ten's"  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on't    Ah  I  a  voice  of  wail ! 

[A  faint  cry  within. 


'Twas  a  cry  of— 

No,  no ;  not  my  hosband'i — 


Sen.  Hark! 

Mem. 

Mar. 
Not  Foscari's. 

Mem.  The  voice  i 

Mar.  Not  hit :  no. 

He  shnek !  No ;  that  should  be  his  father's  part. 
Not  his— not  his — he'll  die  in  silence. 


ISIM  ^as  a  Contarini— 

'  A  daughter  of  the  house  that  now  among 

Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 

Numbers  eight  Dogea."— Roobhs. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  the  younger  Foscari. 

the  Bucontanr  came  out  in  its  splendor ;  and  a  bridge  of 

boats  was  thrown  across  the  Canal  Grande  for  the  bride- 


[A  faint  groan  again  within. 

Mem.  What! 

Again? 

Mar.  Hi9  voice !  it  seem'd  so :  I  will  not 
Believe  it    Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  ceam» 
To  love ;  but — no — ^no^no — ^it  must  have  been 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 

Sen.  And,  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wrongs,  wouklst 
thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence  ? 

Mar.  We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.    I  have  not 
Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foecari, 
Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life  ; 
I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
To  those  who  will  succeed  tnea   m  they  can 
In  leaving  it :  but  mine  were  joyful  |>angs : 
And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have  shriek'd, 
But  did  not ;  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 
Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears.' 

Mem.  All's  silent  now. 

Mar.  Perhaps  all's  over ;  ba 

I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defies  them. 

"Enter  an  Officer  hastily 

Mem.  How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you? 

Ofji  A  leech.    The  prisoner  has  fainted. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mem.  Lady, 

*Twere  better  to  retire. 

Sen.  (offering  to  assist  her.)    I  pray  thee  do  so. 

Mar.  Off!  /  will  tend  him. 

Mem.  You!  Remember, lady ! 

Ingress  is  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except  "  the  Ten,"  and  their  familiars. 

Mar.  WeU, 

I  know  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
As  they  have  enter'd — ^many  never ;  but 
They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

Mem.  Alas!  this 

Is  but  to  expose  yourself  to  haish  repulse, 
And  worse  suspense. 

Mar.  Who  shall  oppose  me  ? 

Mem.  They 

Whose  duty  'tis  to  do  so. 

Mar.  'Tis  their  duty 

To  trample  on  all  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bmd  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
The  fiends,  who  Mrill  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing !    Yet  I'll  pass. 

Mem.  It  is  impossible. 

Mar.  That  shall  be  tried* 

Despair  defies  even  despotism :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  hosts 
With  levell'd  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  j^ulers 
Shall  put  me  from  my  path  ?  Give,  me,  then,  way ; 
This  is  the  Doge's  palace ;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innocent  Didce's  son, 
And  they  shall  hear  this ! 

Mem.  It  will  only  serve 

More  to  exasperate  his  judges. 

Mar.  What 


groom,  and  his  retinue  of  three  hundred  horse.  According 
to  Sanuto,  the  tournaments  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark  lastoa 
three  days,  and  were  attended  by  thirty  thousand  people.] 

*  [There  is  great  dignity  and  beauty  in  the  language  of 
Marina,  when  she  wili  not  believe  that  her  lord  can  Be  so 
far  overcome  by  the  rack  as  to  utter  an  unseemly  cry.— 

HlBKR.] 


Scene  i. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARL 
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Axe  judge*  who  give  way  to  anger?  they 
Who  do  80  are  assaasiiis.     Give  me  way. 

[Exit  Marina. 

Sen,  Pbor  lady  > 

Mem.  'Tis  mere  de8periib.vn .  she 

I   Will  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 
>       Sen,  And 

Even  if  she  be  so,  cannot  saye  her  hosband. 
But,  see,  the  officer  returns. 
[  The  Officer  passes  over  the  stage  with  another  person. 

Mem,  I  hardly 

Thought  that  "  the  Ten"  had  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

-Sen.  Fity !  Is't  pity  to  recall  to  feeling 
The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death. 
By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 
Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  ? 

Mem.  I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

Sen.  That's  not  their  poUcy :  they'd  have  him  live. 
Because  he  fears  not  death  ;  and  banish  him. 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  alow  poison, 
Consuming  but  not  killing. 

Mem.  Circumstance 

Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not 

Sen.  None,  save  the  Letter,'  which  he  says  was 
written, 
I   Addressed  to  Milan's  duke,  m  the  full  knowledge 
j    That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands, 
And  thus  he  should  be  reconvey'd  to  Venice. 

Mem.  But  as  a  culprit 

Sen.  Yes,  but  to  his  coontry ; 

And  that  was  all  he  sought,— so  he  avouches. 

Mem.  The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

Sen.  Not  clearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annull'd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  "  the  Ten."* 

Mem.  Then  why  not  clear  him  7 

Sen.  That 

They  ought  to  answer ;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donate,  as  I  said. 
Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance.         [than 

Mem.  Hiere  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  here  come  two  of  "  the  Ten  ;"  let  us  retire. 

[Exeunt  Mximo  and  Senator. 

Enter  LoREDAifo  and  Barbauoo. 
Bar.  {addressing  Lor.)   That  were  too  much :  be- 
lieve me,  'twas  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment 

»  ["Night  and  day. 

Brooding  on  what  he  hid  been,  wnat  he  was 
Twas  more  than  he  could  bear.    His  longing  fits 
Thicken*d  upon  him.    Uia  desire  for  home 
Became  a  nudness :  and,  resolved  to  go. 
If  but  to  die.  in  his  despair,  he  writes 
A  letter  to  the  sovereign-prince  of  Milan, 

STo  him  whose  name,  among  the  greatest  now,* 
ad  oerishM,  blotted  out  at  once  and  rased. 
But  for  the  rugged  limb  of  an  old  oak,) 

*  Francesco  Sforza.  His  father,  when  at  work  in  the  field, 
was  accosted  by  tome  soldiers,  and  asked  if  he  would  enlist. 
**  Let  me  throw  my  mattock  on  that  oak,**  he  replied,  **  and 
it  it  remains  there,  I  will.**  It  remained  there ;  and  the 
peasant,  regarding  it  as  a  sign,  enlisted.  He  became 
soldier,  general,  prince ;  and  his  grandson,  in  the  palace  at 
Milan,  said  to  Paulus  Jovius,  *'  You  behold  these  guards 
and  this  gnuodenr :  I  owe  every  thing  to  the  branch  of  an 
oak,  the  branch  that  held  my  grandfather's  mattock.'*— 

ROOIRS. 


Lor.  And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Jnstica 
Pause  in  her  full  career,  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations  7 

Bar.  No, 

That's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

Lor.  And  had  he  not  recover'd? 

Bar.  To  relapse 

Upon  the  least  renewal 

Lor.  'Twas  not  tried. 

Bar.  'Tis  vam  to  murmur ;  the  majority 
la  council  were  against  you. 

Lor.  Thanks  to  you,  sir, 

And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'emiled  my  own. 

Bar.  I  am  a  judge  ;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stem  duty,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish— ^ 

Lor.  What? 

Bar.  That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 

As  I  do  always. 

Lor.  Go  to,  you're  a  child, 

Infirm  of  feeling  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breath,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  ju^;e 
For  Venice !  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  poUcy ! 

Bar.  He  shed 

No  tears. 

Lor.        He  cried  out  twice. 

Bar.  A  saint  had  done  so, 

Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  m  his  eye, 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him  ;  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity ;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him. 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  fdlow'd  by  no  prayers. 

Lor.  He  mutter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth. 
But  inarticulately. 

Bar.  That  I  heard  not ; 

You  stood  more  near  him. 

Lor.  I  did  so. 

Bar.  Methought, 

To  my  surprise  too,  yon  were  tonch'd  with  mercy. 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  failing. 

Lor.  I  believed  that  swoon 

His  last 

Bar.     And  have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  his  father's  death  your  nearest  wish  7 

Lor.  If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say. 
With  his  ffuilt  unavow'd,  hell  be  lamented. 

Bar.  What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory  7 


Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state. 
And  drops  it  to  be  found.**— Roosbs.j 

t  [The  extraordinary  sentence  pronounced  against  him, 
still  existing  among  the  archives  of  Venice,  runs  thus  :— 
"  Giacopo  Foscari,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Hermolao 
Donato,  has  been  arrested  and  examined :  and,  ^m  the 
testimony,  evidence,  and  documents  exhibited,  it  iutinctUf 
appears  that  he  is  Kuilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime  ;  neverthe- 
less, on  account  of  his  obstinacy,  and  of  enchimtmeiU$  and 
tpeJU,  in  his  possession,  of  which  there  are  manifest  proofs, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  extract  from  him  the  truth, 
which  is  clear  from  parole  and  written  evidence:  for, 
while  he  was  on  the  cord,  he  uttered  neither  word  nor 
groan,  but  only  murmured  something  to  himself  indis- 
nnctly  and  under  his  brea^ ;  therefore,  m  the  honor  of  the 
state  requiresy  he  is  condemned  to  a  more  distant  banish- 
ment in  Candia.**  Will  it  be  credited,  that  a  distinct  proof 
of  his  innocence,  obtained  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  as- 
sassin, wrou^t  no  change  in  his  unjust  and  cruel  ssa- 
tenoe  \— See  Venetian  Sketches,  voL  IL  p.  97.] 
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hor,  Wooldflt  thoa  have 

His  Btate  deaceod  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
If  he  die  unattainted? 

Bar,  War  with  them  too  ? 

hor.  With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are 
nothing. 

Bar.  And  the  deep  agony  of  his  pale  wife, 
And  the  repressed  convulsion  of  the  hieh 
And  princely  brow  of  his  old  father,  ^ich 
Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely, 
Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 
In  stem  serenity  ;  these  moved  you  not? 

[£xtt  liOftBDANO. 

He*s  silent  in  his  hate,  as  Foscari 

Was  in  his  suffering ;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 

More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 

Could  have  effected.    *Twas  a  dreadful  sight 

When  his  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 

The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 

What  we  coold  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 

To  such  sights.     I  must  think  no  more  of  this, 

Lest  I  forget  in  this  compassion  for 

Our  foes,  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 

The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 

For  him  and  me ;  but  mine  would  be  content 

With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for. 

And  I  would  mitigate  his  deeper  hatred 

To  milder  thoughts ;  but  for  the  present,  Foscari 

Has  a  short  houriy  respite,  granted  at 

The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 

Moved  doubtless  by  his  wife's  appearance  in 

The  hall,  and  his  own  suffieringB. — Lo !  they  come : 

How  feeble  and  foriom !     I  cannot  bear 

To  look  on  them  agam  in  this  extremity : 

I'll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

\Exit  BAKBAUoa 


ACT  IL 


SCENE     I. 


A  Hail  in  the  Doos's  Palace. 
The  DooK  and  a  Sknator. 
Sen,  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow  ? 

Doge.  Now ; 

I  oveirokM  it  yesterday :  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.    Give  me  the  pen — 

[The  DooB  »its  down  and  eigne  the  paper. 
There,  signoi 

Sen,  {Mokiug  at  the  paper,)  Yon  have  forgot ;  it  is 

not  sign'd. 
Doge,  Not  sign'd  ?    Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 
To  wax  more  weak  with  age.    I  did  not  see 
That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  eff*ect* 

Sen,  (dipping  the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  placing  the 
paper  before  the  Doge.)    Your  hand,  too, 
shakes,  my  lord :  allow  me,  thus — 
Doge.  'TIS  done,  I  thank  you. 
Sen.  Thus  the  act  confirmed 

By  you  and  by  "  the  Ten"  gives  peace  to  Venice. 
Doge.  Tis  long  since  she  enjoy 'd  it:  may  it  be 
As  long  ere  she  resume  her  arms ! 

Sen.  Tisahnost 

Thirty-foor  years  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 


>  r"  That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  too  heedlessly.'^-MS.] 


With  the  Turic,  or  the  powers  of  Italy ; 
The  state  had  need  of  some  repose. 

Doge,  No  doubt: 

I  found  her  Queen  of  Ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Lady  of  Lonabardy :  it  is  a  comfort* 
That  I  have  added  to  her  diadem 
The  gems  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna ;  Crema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers ;  her  realm 
By  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign, 
While  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

Sen.  Tis  most  tnie. 

And  merits  all  our  ooontry's  gratitude. 

Doge,  Perhaps  so. 

Sen.  Which  should  be  made  manifest 

Doge.  I  have  not  complain'd,  sir. 

Sen.  My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 

Doge.  For  what? 

Sen.  My  heart  Meeds  for  you.  j 

Doge.  For  me,  signor  7 

Sen.  And  for  your 

Doge.  Stop ! 

Sen.  It  must  have  way,  my  lord : 

I  have  too  many  duties  towards  yon 
And  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness, 
Not  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

Doge.  Was  this 

In  yoor  commisBon  7 

Sen.  What,  my  lord? 

Doge.  This  prattle 

Of  things  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty's  sign'd : 
Return  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

Sen  1 

Obey.    I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Conncil 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  reunion. 

Doge.  Say,  when  they  will— now,  even   at  this 
moment. 
If  it  so  please  them :  I  am  the  state's  servant 

Sen.  They  would  accord  some  time  for  your  re- 
pose. 

Doge.  I  have  no  repose ;  that  is,  none  which  shall 
cause 
The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 
Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  diall  be  found 
Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  SXNATOR. 

[The  DooB  remaine  in  mlenee. 

Enter  an  Attendant 
Att  Prince! 
Doge.  Say  on. 

Att.  The  illustrious  lady  Foscari 

Requests  an  audience. 

Doge.  Bid  her  enter.    Poor 

Marina !  [Exit  AttendiinL 

[The  DoQB  remaint  in  eUence  a$  before 

Enter  Makoia. 

Mar.     I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Your  ]uivacy. 

Doge,  I  have  none  from  you,  my  child. 

Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

Jfiar.        I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

Doge.  Your  husband? 

Mar,  And  your  son. 

Doge.  Proceed,  my  daoghter  I 


•  [**  Mistress  of  Loaibardy-4t  is  some  comfort.'*-^i8.] 
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Mar.  I  had  obtain'd  penniamoii  from  **  the  Ten" 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  nmnber 
Of  hours. 

Doge,     Ton  had  so. 

Mar.  Tia  revoked. 

Doge,  By  whom? 

Mar.  "  The  Ten."--W]ien  we  had  roach'd  "  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,"  » 

Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurred :  a  messenger  was  sent  iMick  to 
"The  Ten ;"  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate, 
And  no  permiseinn  had  been  giren  in  writing, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  reassembled, 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

Doge.  True, 

The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adjoum'd ;  and  till  it  meets, 
Tis  dubious. 

Mar.  Till  it  meets !  and  when  it  meets, 

They'll  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  / 
Must  purchase,  by  renewal  of  the  rack. 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens !— Oh  Grod ! 
Dost  thou  see  this? 

Doge.  Child— child 

Mar.  (abruptly.)  Call  me  not  "  child !" 

You  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none— 
You,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans !    Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them  ? 

Doge.  You  behold  me : 

I  cannot  weep— I  would  I  could ;  but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  life, 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  them — I'd  give  all 
For  him. 

JIfflr.       With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

Doge.  That  answer  only  shows  yon   know  not 
Venice. 
Alas  !  how  should  you  ?  she  knows  not  herself. 
In  all  her  mystery.     Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father ; 
Tf  nrf  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son; 
They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is— — but  they  have  not  conquer'd  yet 

Mar.  But  they  have  crush'd. 

Doge.  Nor  crush'd  as  yet — I  live. 

Mar.  And  your  son, — how  long  will  he  live  ? 

Doge.  I  trust, 

For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.    The  rash  boy. 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter ; 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  Duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes ^he  has  quench'd 

them — 
He  must  return. 

Mar.  To  exile? 

Doge.  I  have  said  it 

Mar.  And  can  I  not  go  with  him  ? 

Doge.  You  well  know 

This  prayer  of  yonn  was  twice  denied  before 


By  the  assembled  "  Ten,"  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

Mar.  Austere  ?  Atrocious !  The  old  human  fiends. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 
And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  aud  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council. 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'd 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

Doge.  You  know  not 

Mar.  1  do^I  do— and  so  should  you,  methiuks — 
That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 
Men,  who  have  been  of  women  bom  aud  suckled — 
Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have  given 
Their  bands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babes 
Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  moum'd  above  them — 
In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are, 
Or  were  at  least  in  seeming,  human,  could 
Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself. 
You,  who  abet  them  ? 

Doge.  I  forgive  this,  loi 

You  know  not  what  you  say. 

Mar.  You  know  it  well, 

And  feel  it  nothing. 

Doge.  I  have  borne  so  much, 

That  words  have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

Afar.  Oh,  no  doubt ! 

You  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not: 
And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words? 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 
you. 

Doge.  Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell 
thee, 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 
Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina  1 

Mar.  Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me ; 
Pity  thy  son !     Thou  pity  ! — 'tis  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart— how  came  it  on  thy  lips? 

Doge.  1  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they 
wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read 

Mar.  'Tis  not  upon  thy  brow. 

Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy  ?  or  shall  ? 

Doge,  {pointing  dotcnwards.)  There ! 

Mar.  In  the  earth  ? 

Doge.  To  which  I  am  tending:  when 

It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

Mar.  Are  yon,  then. 

Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied  ? 

Doge.  Pitied!  None 

Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloak  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name  ;  that  name  shall  be. 
As  far  as  /  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
When  I  received  it 

Mar.  But  for  the  poor  children 

Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save. 
You  were  the  last  to  bear  it 

Doge.  Would  it  were  so ! 

Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  bom ; 
Better  for  mew — I  have  seen  our  house  dishonored. 

Mar.  That's  false !  A  traer,  nobler,  trustier  heart* 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
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Within  a  human  hreast    I  would  not  change 
My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 
OppreiwM  but  not  disgraced,  crushM,  overwhelm'd, 
Alive,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 
In  Htory  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 
To  back  his  suit     Dishonor^ ! — he — dishonor'd ! 
I  tell  thee.  Doge,  'tis  Venice  is  dishonorM  ; 
His  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 
For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
'Tis  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrants  — ye ! 
Did  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim 
Wl!0  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 
Submits  to  all  things  rather  than  to  exile, 
You'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
His  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt 

Doge.  He  was 

Indeed  all  you  have  said.     I  better  bore 
The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me. 
Than  Jacopo's  disgrace. 

Mar,  That  word  again  7 

Doge.  Has  he  not  been  condemn^  ? 

Mar.  Is  none  but  guilt  so  7 

Doge.  Time  may  restore  his  memory — ^1  would 
hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my ^but  'tis  useless  now — 

I  am  not  giveu  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  bom :  those  drops  were  ominous. 

Mar.  I  say  he's  innocent !  And  were  he  not  so, 
Is  our  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments? 

Doge.  1  shrank  not  from  him : 

But  I  have  other  duties  than  a  father's  ; 
The  state  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties ; 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused : 
They  must  then  be  fulfillU* 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att  A  message  from 

"The  Ten." 

Doge.  Who  bean  it? 

Att.  Noble  Loredana 

Doge.  He ! — but  admit  him.  [Exit  Attendant. 

Mar.  Must  I  then  retire  ? 

Doge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signer, 

Your  pleasure  !  [  To  Loredano  entering. 

Lor.  I  bear  that  of  "  the  Ten." 

Doge.  They 

Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

Lor.  ^Tis  their  choice 

Which  leads  me  here. 

Doge.  It  does  their  wisdom  honor. 

And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor.  We  have  decided. 

Doge.  We? 

Lor.  "  The  Ten"  in  council. 

Doge.  What !  have  they  met  again,  and  met  with- 
out 
Apprizing  me? 

Lor.  They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feelings, 

I  [The  interest  of  this  play  is  founded  upon  feelings  so 

peculiar  or  overstrained,  as  to  engage  no  sympathy ;  and 

the  whole  story  turns  on  incidents  that  are  neither  pleasing 

nor  natural.     The  younger  Poscari  undergoes  the  rack 

twice,  (once  in  the  hearing  of  the  audience,)  merely  because 

he  has  chosen  to  feign  himself  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be 

I   brought  back  from  undesenred  banishment,  and  dies  at  last 

I   of  pure  lotage  on  this  sentiment ;  while  the  elder  Foscari 

I  8Uomi««  in  p  ofound  and  immoveable  silence,  to  this  treat- 

I  ment  ot  his  «on,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for  his  unhappy 


No  lees  than  age. 

Doge.  That's  new — ^when  spared  they  either? 

I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

Lor.  You  know  well 

That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion. 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

Doge*  'Tis  some  years  since  I  leam'd  this,  long 
*       before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream'd  of  such  advancement 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor :  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

Lor.  True,  in  my  father's  time ;  I  have  heard  him 
and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them ;  they  bfAh 
Died  suddenly. 

Doge.  And  if  they  did  so,  better 

So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

Lor.  No  doubt :  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their  days 
out 

Doge.  And  did  not  they  ? 

Lor.  The  grave  knows  best :  they  died, 

As  I  said,  suddenly. 

Doge.  Is  that  so  strange, 

That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically  ? 

Lor.  So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there 
death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  thein. 
Think  you  not  so? 

Doge.  What  should  I  think  of  mortals? 

Lor.  That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

Doge.  I  understand  you ; 

Your  sires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  things. 

Lor.  You  best  know  if  I  should  be  so. 

Doge.  I  do. 

Your  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumors  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.     'TIS  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 

Lor.      Who  dares  say  so  ? 

Doge.  I ! Tis  true 

Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  less 
Was  theirs ;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe : 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

Lor.  I  fear  not 

Doge.  You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  bat 
were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on ;  I  care  not 

Lor.  I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown. 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

Doge.  But  I,  good  signor. 

Am,  or  least  toas,  more  than  a  mere  duke. 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means;  and  that  they  know 


fate,  he  should  be  implicated  in  his  guilt— though  he  is  sup- 
posed guiltless.  He,  the  Doge,  is  afraid  to  stir  hand  or  foot 
to  look  or  speak,  while  these  inexplicable  horrors  are 
transacting,  on  account  of  the  hostlbty  of  one  Loredano. 
who  lords  it  in  the  council  of  ••  the  Ten,"  nobody  knows 
why  or  how :  and  who  at  last  *'  enmeshes"  both  father  and 
son  in  his  toils,  in  spite  of  their  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance  to  his  plans.  They  are  silly  flies  for  this  spider 
to  catch,  and  '*  feed  fat  his  ancient  grudge  upon.^--Jsi^ 

FBIT.] 
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Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 

Strnren  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be  sure, 

Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  yon 

At  80  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 

A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 

As  would  have  made  you  nothing.      But  m  all  things 

I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 

Not  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 

(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 

Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 

I  could  enforce  for  my  authority. 

Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 

I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 

A  priest^s  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto    . 

The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet. 

Safety,  and  all  save  honor,  the  decrees, 

The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 

And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

Lor.  *TtB  decreed, 

That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial. 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is, 
("  The  Ten,'*  dispensmg  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 
Avow'd  his  crime  in  not  denying  that 
The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  's  his,) 
James  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 
And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  conveyed  him. 

M€ar,  Thank  God !     At  least  they  will  not  drag 
him  more 
Before  that  horrid  tribunal.    Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom. 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

Doge.  That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

Mar.  No,  'twas  too  human.    IVfay  I  share    his 
exile  ? 

Lor.  Of  this  '*  the  Ten"  said  nothmg. 

Mar.  So  I  thought ! 

That  were  too  human,  also.    But  it  was  not 
Inhibited? 

Lor.  It  was  not  named. 

Mar.  (to  the  Doge.)  Then,  father, 

Surely  yoa  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[To  LORBDANO. 

And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

Doge.  I  will  endeavor. 

Mar  And  you,  signer? 

Lor.  Lady! 

'Tis  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal 

Mar.                Pleasure !  what  a  word 
To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

Doge.  Daughter,  know  you 

In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  fhese  things? 

Mar.  A  prince's  and  his  subject's 

Lor.  Subject ! 

Mar  Oh! 

It  galls  you : — ^well,  you  are  his  equai   as 
You  think ;  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be. 
Were  he  a  peasant : — well,  then,  you're  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble ; — and  what  then  am  1 7 

Lor.  Trie  oflipring  of  a  noble  house. 

Mar.  And  wedded 


1  [See  anti,  p.  313.] 

<  ["  The  blackest  leaf,  his  heart,  tod  blankest  his  brain." 
-MS.] 


To  one  as  noble.     What,  or  whose,  then,  is 

The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thoughts  7 

Lor.  The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

Doge.  And 

The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

Mar.  Keep 

Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 
Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  shives, 
Your  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 
And  mask*d  nobility,  your  sbirri,  and 
Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves. 
To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drownings, 
Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 
The  watePs  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings. 
And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions. 
Your  **  Bridge  of  Sighs,"*  your  strangluig  chamber, 

and 
Your  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 
The  beings  of  another  and  woree  worid  ! 
Keep  such  for  them :  I  fear  ye  not     I  know  ye  ; 
Have  known  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 
Process  of  my  poor  husband !     Treat  me  as 
Ye  treated  him  : — you  did  so,  in  so  dealing 
With  him.    Then  what  have  I  to  fear /rom  you, 
Even  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 
I  trust  I  am  not? 

Doge.  You  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

Mar.  Not  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

Lor.  Lady!  words 

Utter'd  within  these  walls  I  bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Between  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Doge  !  have  you  aught  in  answer  7 

Doge.  Something  from 

The  Doge  ;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent 

Zior.  My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

Doge.  Then  say 

The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet ;  and  for 
The  father 

Zior.  I  remember  mtfi«^ — Farewell ! 

I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  lady. 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke.  [Exit  Lorbdano 

Mar.  Are  you  content  ? 

Doge.  I  am  what  you  behold. 

Mar.  And  that's  a  mystery. 

Doge.  AM  things  are  so  to 'mortals ;  who  can  read 
them 
Save  he  who  made  7  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume — man,  and  por^  upon* 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves,  his  heart  and  brain,' 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own ; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune ; 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  accidents, 
And  when  we  cry  out  against  Fate,  'tweie  well 
We  should  remember  Fortune  can  take  naught 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness. 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 
With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 
Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want,* 
And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 


s  ["  Where  hunger  swallows  all—where  ever  was 
The  monarch  who  could  bear  a  three  days*  &st  r* 
—MS.] 
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Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  paanons 
Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine !     All  is  low, 
And  false,  and  hollow— clay  from  first  to  last, 
The  prince's  urn  no  letw  than  potter's  vessel. 
Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,'  our  lives  upon 
Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days. 
Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  bemg^  on 
Something  which  is  not  ««  / — So,  we  are  slaves, 
The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 
Upon  our  will ;  the  will  itself  no  less 
Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm  f 
And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 
And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  as  mnch 
Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth,  so  that 
Methiuks  we  must  have  nnn'd  in  some  old  world. 
And  this  is  hell :  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 
Eternal 

Afar.      These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

Doge,      And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ?     I  have  administered 
My  country  faithfully — victoriously — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is :  my  reign  has  doubled  realms ; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
Has  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

Afar.  And  Foscari  ?    I  do  not  thii^L  of  such  thmgs. 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

Doge.  You  shall  be  so : 

Thus  much  tiiey  cannot  well  deny. 

Afar.  And  if 

They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

Doge.  That  can  ne'er  be. 

And  whither  would  you  fly? 

Afar.  I  know  not,  reck  not — 

To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 
Anywhere,  where  we  might  respire  unfettered, 
And  live  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

Doge.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for 
husband, 
And  turn  him  into  traitor? 

Afar.  He  is  none ! 

The  country  is  the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.    Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.     Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  sul:gects7    The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

Doge.  I  cannot 

Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

Afar.  No;  then 

Observ'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

Doge.  I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it  Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Pit  for  amendment ;  but  as  prince,  I  never 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

Afar.  Did  they  make  it  for 

The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

Doge.  Under  such  laws,  Venice 

Has  risen  to  what  she  is — a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  swav,  and,  let  me  add, 
In  glory,  (for  we  have  had  Koman  spirits 


Amongst  ns,)  all  that  history  has  beqneath'd 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  sway'd  by  senates. 

Afar.  Rather  say, 

Groan'd  under  the  stem  oligarchs. 

Doge.  Perhaps  so ; 

But  yet  subdued  the  world :  in  such  a  state 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  ff^ot  end,  must  be  mAintain'd  in  vigor. 

Afar.  This  means  that  yon  are  more  a  Doge  than 
father. 

Doge.  It  means,  I  am  more  citizen  than  either. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  diall, 
I  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city 

Afar.  Accuned  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's ! 

Doge.  Had  I  as  many  sons 

As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all. 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be. 
As  it,  alas !  has  been,  to  ostracism. 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

Afar.  And  this  is  patriotism  ? 

To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  "  Ten," 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

Doge.  rU 

So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

Afar.  And  what  shall  I  say 

To  Foscari  from  his  father? 

Doge.  That  he  obey 

The  laws. 

Afar.      And  nothing  more  ?    Will  you  not  see  him 
Ere  he  depart  ?    It  may  be  tlie  last  time. 

ffoge.  The  last !— my  boy !— the  last  time  I  shall 

My  last  of  children !    Tell  him  I  will  come. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE    I. 


>  i"  What's  fame  ?  a  fancied  life  in  others*  breath. 
A  thing  beyond  us,  ev'n  before  our  death.'*~PoPB.] 


The  Prison  of  Jacopo  Foscari. 

Jac.  Fos.  (solus.)  No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam, 
which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds, 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  whicn  the  iron  clank'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair! 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  retum'd  to  Venice, 
With  some  famt  hope,  'tis  true,  that  time,  which  weaxB 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts ;  but  I  knew  tliem  not,  and  here 
Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  wiUi  such  a  yearning  as 


[  "  the  will  itself  dependent 

Upon  a  storm,  a  straw,  and  both  alike 
Leading  to  death."— MS.] 
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The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 

High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 

Her  callow  brood.    What  letters  are  these  which 

[Approaching  the  todlL 
Are  scrawIM  along  the  inexorsible  wall  1^ 
Will  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them  ?   Ah  !  the 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place, 
The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.    This  stone  page 
Hdds  like  an  epitaph  their  history  ; 
And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lover's  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bean 
His  own  and  his  beloved*s  name.     Alas ! 
I  recognise  some  names  familiar  to  me, 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this, 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches.' 

[He  engraves  his 

Enter  a  FamUiar  of  *'  the  Ten:** 

Fam.  I  bring  you  food. 

Jac.  Fos.  I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 

I  am  past  hunger:  but  my  lips  are  parch'd — 
The  water ! 

Fam.  There. 

Jac.  Fos.  (after  drinking.)  I  thank  you:  I  am  better. 

Fam.  I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  further  trial  is  postponed. 

Jac.  Fos.  Till  when  ? 

Fam.  I  know  not — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 

Jac,  Fos.  Ah !   they  relent,  then, — I  had   ceased 
to  hope  it : 
'Twastime. 

Enter  Makina. 

Mar.  My  best  beloved ! 

Jac.  Fos.  (emlraeing  her.)        My  true  wife, 
And  only  friend !    What  happmess ! 

Mar.  We'U  part 

No  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  How !  wouldst  thou  share  a  dungeon? 

Mar.  Ay, 

The  rack,  the  grave,  all — any  thing  with  thee, 
But  the  tomb  last  of  all,  for  there  we  shall 
Be  ignorant  of  each  other,  yet  I  will 
Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation ; 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first 
How  dost  thou?    How  are  those  worn  limbs?    Alas! 
Why  do  I  ask  ?    Thy  paleness 

Jac.  Fos.  TiB  the  joy 

Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine, 
For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina ! 

Mar.  'Tis 

The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  alun* 


1  [For  Mr.  Hothouse's  account  of  the  state  dungeons  of 
Venice,  see  Appendix  :  Historical  Notes  to  Childe  Harold, 
No.  1.J 

*      i"  Which  never  can  be  read  but,  as  *twas  written. 
By  wretched  beings.**— MS.] 

s  [Lord  ByroD,  in  this  tragedy,  has  not  ventured  upon  fur- 
ther deviation  uom  historical  truth  than  is  fully  authorized 
by  the  license  of  the  drama.  We  may  remark,  howaver,  that 
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To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapors  its  bittuninous  smoke. 
Which  cloud  whate'er  we  gaze  on,  even  thine  eyes — 
No,  not  thine  eyes — ^they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle ! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  thine  !-4>ut  I  am  blinded  by  the 
torch. 

Mar.  As  I  had  been  without  it    Couldst  thou  see 
here? 

Jac.  Fos.  Nothing  at  first ;  but  use  and  time  had 
taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness ; 
And  the  gray  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun. 
When  gorgeously  o'ergilding  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice :  but  a  moment  ere 
Thou  camest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

Mar.  What? 

Jac.  Fos.  My  name :  look,  'tis  there — ^recorded  next 
The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me. 
If  dungeon  dates  say  true. 

Mar.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  These  walla  are  silent  of  men's  ends ; 
they  only 
Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.    Such  stem  walls 
Were  never  piled  on  high  save  o'er  the  dead. 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so. — What  of  him  ? 
Thou  askest — What  of  me?  may  soon  be  ask'd, 
With  the  like  answer — doubt  and  dreadful  surmise — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  my  tale. 

Metr.  I  speak  of  thee  ! 

Jac.  Fos.  And  wherefore  not?  All  then  shall  epesk 
of  me: 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting. 
And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  Uving  grave's ! 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life  ; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 

Mar.  Thy  Ufe  is  safe. 

Jac.  Fos.  And  Hber^? 

Mar.  The  mind  should  make  its  own. 

Jac.  Fos.  That  has  a  noble  sound ;  but  'tis  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient : 
The  mind  is  much,  but  is  not  all    The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death, 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep,)  without  a  groan, 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me ;  but  'tis  not  all,  for  there  are  Uiings 
More  woful — such  as  this  smaU  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  yean. 

Mar.  Alas !  and  this 

SmaU  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

Jac.  Fos.  That  thought  would  scarcely  aid  me  to 
endure  it 
My  doom  is  conunon,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  fathers  palace ; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moted  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afi[brd 


after  Giacopo  had  been  tortured,  he  was  removed  to  the 
Ducal  aparUnents.  not  to  one  of  the  Poxzi ;  that  his  death 
occurred,  not  at  Venice,  but  at  Canea ;  that  fifteen  months 
elapsed  between  his  last  condemnation  and  his  father's  de- 
position  ;  and  that  the  death  of  the  Doge  took  place,  Qot  at 
the  palace,  but  in  his  own  house.— Venet.  Sketches,  «oL  iu 
p.  105.J 
«  ["  Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  to  love 
Darkness  far  more  than  light*'--MS.] 
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Our  only  day ;  for,  save  the  jailer's  torch, 
And  a  Htrange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
I  Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  u  ray.     Alas  ! 
'  I  know  if  mind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no, 
!   For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men  ; 
It  sinks  in  solitude  :*  my  soul  is  social. 

Mar.  I  will  be  with  thee. 

Jar..  Fo8.  Ah !  if  it  were  so ! 

But  that  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men — ^no  books — 
I  Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men, 
I  I  ask*d  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will. 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me, — so  these  walls  have  been  my  study. 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story, 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  Hall  not  far  from  iience,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

Mar.  I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

Jac.  Fo8.  I  know  it — look ! 

[He  points  to  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  the 
Question  which  he  had  undergone. 

Mar.  No — no — no  more  of  that :  even  they  relent 
From  that  atrocity. 

Jac.  Fos.  What  then? 

Mar.  That  you 

Return  to  Candia. 

Jac.  Fos.  Then  my  last  hope's  gone. 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice  ; 
I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves. 
And  holding  on  its  course ;  but  there,  afar, 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives. 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck. 
My  very  soul  seem*d  mouldering  in  my  bosom. 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

Mar.  And  here  ? 

Jac.  Fos.  At  once — by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What  I  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre. 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage  7 

Mar.  My  husband ! 

I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence. 


,  1  [Persons  condemned  to  solitary  conftnement  generally, 
'  we  are  assured,  become  either  madmen  or  idiots,  as  mind  or 
matter  happens  to  predominate,  when  the  mysterious  balance 
between  them  is  destroyed.  But  they  who  are  subjected  to 
Buch  a  dreadful  punishment  are  generally,  like  most  per- 
petrators of  gross  crimes,  men  of  feeble  internal  resources. 
Men  of  talents,  like  Trenck,  have  been  known,  in  the  deep- 
est seclusion,  and  most  severe  confinement,  to  battle  the 
foul  fiend  melancholy,  and  to  come  off  conquerors  during  a 
captivity  of  years.  Those  who  suffer  imprisonment  for  the 
sake  of  their  country,  or  their  religpon,  have  yet  a  stronger 
support,  and  may  exclaim,  though  m  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  Othello.— •♦  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul." 
—Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

«  In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon  Italy. 
I  perceive  the  expression  of  "  Rome  of  the  Ocean,"  applied 
to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  ♦•  Two  Foscari." 
My  publisher  can  vouch  for  me,  that  the  tragedy  was  written 
and  sent  to  England  some  time  before  I  had  seen  Lady  Mor- 

rin*s  work,  which  I  only  received  on  the  16th  of  August, 
hasten,  however,  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield 
the  originality  of  the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  be- 
fore the  public.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am 
informed  (for  I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and 
those  accidentally)  that  there  have  been  lately  brought 
against  me  charses  of  plagiarism.  [See  post,  note  to  the 
description  of  a  shipwreck,  Don  Juan,  c.  ii.  s.  xxiv.] 


And  not  bo  hopeleasly.    This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism  ;  for  me. 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A  paradise ;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

Jac.  Fos.  Well  I  know  how  wretched  * 

Mar.  And  yet  yon  see   how  from  their  banish- 
ment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles, 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remained  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance, 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Rome  f 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus  7 

Jac.  Fos.  Had  I  gone  forth 

From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy,  to  barren  islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  countiy. 
And  many  thoughts  ;  but  afterwards  address'd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhaps  I  could 
Have  borne  this — though  I  know  not 

Mar.  Wherefore  not  T 

It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 

Jac.  Fos.  Ay — we  but  hear 

Of  the  survivors'  toil  in  their  new  lands. 
Their  numbers  and  success ;  but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  parting. 
Or  after  their  departure  ;  of  that  malady* 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain'd  from  treading  them? 
That  melody,^  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of' the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffi  and  clouds. 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought. 
And  dies.     You  call  this  weakness  !     It  is  strengtii, 


s  The  calenture.— [A  distemper  peculiar  to  sailors  in  hot 
climates— 

*^  So  by  a  calenture  misled 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed 

Enamell'd  fields  and  verdant  trees : 
With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove. 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove. 

And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he  sinks.''-  Swift.] 

*  Alluding  to  the  Swiss  air  and  its  effects.— [The  Rons 
de$  Vache$,  played  upon  the  bagpipe,  by  the  young  cow- 
keepers  on  tne  mountains :— '•  An  air."  says  Rousseau,  "  so 
dear  to  the  Swiss,  that  it  was  forbidden,  under  the  pain  of 
death,  to  play  it  to  the  troops,  as  it  immediately  drew  tears 
from  them,  and  made  those  who  heard  it  desert  or  die  of 
what  is  called  la  maJadie  du  pais,  SO  ardent  a  desire  did  it  ex- 
cite to  return  to  their  country.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  this 
air  for  energetic  accents  capable  of  producing  such  aston- 
ishing effects,  for  which  strangers  are  imable  to  account 
from  the  music,  which  is  in  itself  uncouth  and  wild.  But  it 
is  from  habit,  recollections,  and  a  thousand  circumstances, 
retraced  in  this  tune  by  those  natives  who  hear  it,  and  re- 
minding them  of  their  country,  former  pleasures  of  their 
youth,  and  all  their  ways  of  living,  which  occasion  a  bitter 
reflection  at  having  lost  them.^J 
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I  say, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 

He  who  loyes  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 

Men    Obey  her,  then :  'tis  she  that  puts  thee  forth. 

Jae.  Fos.  Ay,  there  it  is:  'tis  like  a  mother's  curse 
Upon  my  soul — ihe  marit  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations. 
Their  handd  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd  together — Vm  alone 

Mar.  You  shall  be  so  no  more — I  will  go  with 
thee. 

Jae.  Fos.  My  best  Marina ! — and  our  children  ? 

Mar.  They, 

I  fear,  by  the  preyention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy,  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleasnre,) 
Will  not  be  suffered  to  proceed  with  us. 

Jae.  Fo9.  And  canst  thou  leave  them  7 

Mar.  Yes.    With  many  a  pang. 

But — I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  lees  a  child.    From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount ;  and  'tis  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

Jae.  Fos.  Have  I  not  borne? 

Mar.  Too  much 

From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot, 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

Jae  Fos.  Ah  !  you  never  yet 

\  Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance, 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seera'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  not 

Mar.  I  will  divide  this  with  you.    Let  us  think 
Of  our  departure  from  this  much-loved  city, 
(Since  you  must  love  it,  as  it  seems,)  and  this 
Chamber  of  state,  her  gratitude  allots  you. 
Our  children  will  be  ca^ed  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles :  we  must  sail  ere  night 

Jae.  Fos.  That's  sudden.    Shall  I  not  behold  my 
father? 

Mar,  You  will 

Jae.  Fos.  Where? 

Mar.  Here,  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

He  said  not  which.    I  would  that  yon  could  bear 
Your  exile  y»  he  bears  it 

Jae.  Fos  Blame  him  not 

I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  momant ;  but 
He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 
Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 
Would  have  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 
Suspicion  from  *'  the  Ten,"  and  upon  mine 
Accumulated  ills. 

Mar.  Accumulated ! 

What  pangs  are  those  they  have  spared  you? 

Jae  Ff*8.  That  of  leaving 

Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  'twas 
Upon  my  former  exile. 

Afar.  That  is  true, 

And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
And  shall  be  more  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves — away — away — 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr^d, 
Uigust, 


Jae.  Fos.  Curse  it  not    If  I  am  silent, 

Who  dares  accuse  my  country  ? 

Mar.  Men  and  angels ! 

The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and   sons,  and  sires,  and  sub- 
jects, 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads ;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.    Couldst  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favor,  who  would  praise  like  thee  ? 

Jae.  Fos.  Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must 
be. 
To  our  departure.    Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Loredano,  attended  by  Familiars. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiars.)  Retire, 

But  leave  the  torch.         [Exeunt  the  two  Familiars. 

Jae.  Fos.  Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 

I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

Lor.  'Tis  not  the  first  time 

I  have  visited  these  places. 

Mar.  Nor  would  be 

The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  you  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us? 

Lor.  Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady ! 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  "  the  Ten's"  decree. 

Mar.  That  tenderness 

Has  been  anticipated :  it  is  known. 

Lor.  As  how? 

Mar.  I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently 

Doubtless,  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe. 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues :  but  he  knew  it 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence ! 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you. 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honeeter. 

Jae.  Fos.  I  pray  you,  calm  you : 

What  can  avail  such  words? 

Mar.  To  let  hun  know 

That  he  is  known. 

Lor.  Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 

Her  sex's  privilege. 

Mar.  1  have  some  sons,  sir. 

Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

Lor.  Yon  do  well 

To  nurse  them  wisely.    Foscari — ^you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  ? 

Jae.  Fos.  Return  to  Candia? 

Lor.  True— 

For  Ufe. 

Jae.  Fos.  Not  long. 

Lor.  I  Mid — for  life. 

Jae.  Fos.  And  I 

Repeat — not  long. 

Lor.  A  year's  imprisonment 

In  Canea — afterwards  the  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

Jae.  Fos.        Both  the  same  to  me :  the  after 
Freedom  as  is  the  firet  imprisonment 
Is't  true  my  wife  accompanies  me  ? 

Lor.  Yes, 

If  she  BO  wills  it 

Mar.  Who  obtam'd  that  jiMtice  ? 

Lor.  One  who  wars  not  with  women. 

Mar.  But  opprtmm 

Men :  howsoever  let  him  have  my  thanks 
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For  the  only  booa  I  would  have  aak*!!  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 

Lor.  He  receives  them 

As  they  are  oflfer*d. 

Mar.  May  they  thrive  with  hun 

So  much ! — no  more. 

Jac.  Fo9.  Is  this,  sir,  your  whole  misrion  7 

Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  youn. 

Mar.  Nobler! 

Lor.  How  nobler  7 

jifar.  As  more  generous ! 

We  say  the  **  generous  steed"  to  express  the  purity 
.Y  his  high  blood.    Thus  much  Fve  leam'd,  although 
Venetian,  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze,) 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbor  Araby : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  the  **  generoiu  man  7" 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years ;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours,  is  better  in  its  product,  nay — 
Look  not  so  stem — ^but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  tree's  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  find  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush'd 
For  such  a  son — thou  cold  inveterate  hater ! 

Jac.  Fos,  Again,  Marina ! 

Mar.  Again !  still,  Marina. 

See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery  7 
Let  him  partake  it ! 

Jac.  Fo8.  That  were  difficult 

Mar.  Nothing  more  easy.    He  partakes  it  now— 
Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 
And  Bueering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it 
A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devil's  servants 
No  less  than  master ;  I  have  probed  his  soul 
A  moment,  as  the  eternal  fire,  ere  long. 
Will  reach  it  always.    See  how  he  shrinks  from  me ! 
With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand 
To  scatter  o*er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit: 
They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armor,  for 
I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart 
I  care  not  for  his  frowns  !  We  can  but  die, 
And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 
Of  destinies :  each  day  secures  him  more 
His  tempter's. 

Jac.  Fo8.      This  is  mere  insanity. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so ;  and  who  hath  made  us  mad  ? 

Lor.  Let  her  go  on  ;  it  irks  not  me. 

Mar.  That's  false ! 

Tou  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs !  You  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — ^to  mark  our  tears, 
And  hoard  our  groans — ^to  gaze  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  sou — my  husband ; 
In  short,  to  trample  on  the  fallen — a.'  nfficr 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  irom  him ! 
How  have  you  sped  7  We  are  wretched,  signer,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us, 
And  how /ee/ you? 

Lor.  As  rocks. 

Mar.  By  thunder  blasted : 

They  feel  not,  but  no  lees  are  shiver'd.    Come, 


1  [If  the  two  Foscari  do  nothing  to  defeat  the  machina- 
tiona  of  their  remorfeless  foe,  Marina,  the  wife  of  the 
jrounger,  at  least  rerenges  them,  by  letting  loose  the  venom 
of  her  tongue  upon  their  hateful  oppressor,  wtiich  she  does 


Foscari ;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon, 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell. 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'er  fitiy 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone.' 

Enter  the  Doge. 

Jac.  Foe.  My  father! 

DogCt  {embracing  him.)  Jacopo !  my  son — my  son : 

Jac.  Foe.  My  father  still !  How  long  it  is  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  name  my  name—our  name ! 

Doge.  My  boy ! 

Coul£t  thou  but  know 

Jac.  Foe.  I  rarely,  sir,  have  murmur'd. 

Doge.  I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not 

Mar.  Doge,  look  there ! 

[She  points  to  Lorbdano. 

Doge.  I  see  the  man — ^what  meanest  thou  7 

Mar.  Caution ! 

Lor.  Being 

The  virtue  which  this  noUe  lady  nuist 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  reconmiend  it 

Mar.  Wretch  !  'tis  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

Doge.  Daughter,  it  is  superfluous ;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

Lor.  You  may  know  him  better 

Mar.  Yes ;  worse  he  could  not 

Jae.  Fos.  Father,  let  not  these 

Our  parting  houra  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Reproaches,  which  boot  nothing.    Is  it — is  it, 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  7 

Doge.  Yon  behold 

These  white  haiiv ! 

Jae.  Fos.  And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 

Will  never  be  so  white.    Embrace  me,  father ! 
I  loved  you  ever — never  more  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  childres 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once. 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
May  I  not  see  them  also  7 

Mar.  No— not  here. 

Jac.  Fos.  They  might  behold   their  parent  any- 
where. 

Mar.  I  would  that  they  beheld  their  father  in 
A  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love. 
To  freeze  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  current 
They  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Their  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.    Well, 
I  know  his  fate  may  one  day  be  then-  heritage. 
But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage. 
And  not  their  present  fee.     Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror ; 
And  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  wave 
Which  floats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stand — 
A  cell  so  far  below  the  water's  level. 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice. 
Might  strike  them :  this  is  not  their  atmosphere. 
However  you — and  you — and,  most  of  all. 
As  worthiest — you,  sir,  noble  Loredano ! 
May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

Jae.  Fos.  I  have  not 

Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them  7 


without  stint  or  measure ;  and  in  a  strain  of  TcAeroenoe 
not  Inferior  to  that  of  the  old  queen  Margaret  in  Richard 
the  Third.— Jeffsbt.] 
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Doge.  Not  80 :  they  shall  await  yoa  in  my  chamber. 

Joe.  Fob.  And  must  I  leave  them — all  7 

Lor,  You  must 

Jac.  Fo8.  Not  one  ? 

Lor.  They  are  the  Btate*8. 

Mar.  I  thought  they  had  been  mine. 

Lor.  They  are,  m  all  maternal  th'mgs. 

Mar.  That  is, 

111  all  things  painful.     If  they're  sick,  they  will 
i  Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them  ;  should  they  die, 
I  To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn ;  but  if 
:  Thoy  live,  they'll  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 

Slaves,  exiles — what  you  will ;  or  if  they  are 
;   Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles ! 
Behold  the  state's  cure  for  its  sons  and  mothers ! 

Lor.  The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 

Jac.  Foe.  How  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial 
wind 
Ne'er  Uows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom  ? 

Lor.  'Twas  so 

When  I  came  hero     The  galley  floats  within 
A  bow-shot  of  the  "  Riva  di  Schiavoni." 

Jae.  Fos.  Father !  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Pt^pare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

Doge.  Be  firm,  my  son  I 

Jac.  Foe.  I  will  do  my  endeavor. 

Mar.  Farewell !  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon. 
And  bim  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment 

Lor.  And  present 

Liberation. 

Doge.        He  speaks  truth. 

Jac.  Fo9.  No  doubt !  but  'tis 

Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I  reproach  not 

Lor.  The  time  narrows,  signer. 

Jac.  Fos.  Alas  I  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this :  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell. 
Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

Doge.  Boy !  no  tears. 

Mar.  Let  them  flow  on :  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  bim,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
They  will  relieve  his  heart — that  too  kind  heart— 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  team,  or  add  my  oMm.    I  could  weep  now, 
But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far. 
Let  us  proceed.    Do^,  lead  the  way. 

Lor.  (to  the  Familiar.)  The  torch,  there ! 

Mar.  Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre. 
With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

Doge.  My  son,  you  are  feeble ;  take  this  hand. 

Jac.  Fo$.  Alas! 

Must  youth  wpport  itself  on  age,  and  I 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours  ? 

Lor.  Take  mine. 

Mar.    Touch  it  not,   Foscari;    'twill   sting    you. 
Signer, 
Stand  off*!  be  sure,  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged, 
No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it 
Come,  Foscarif  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  yon ; 
It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I. 

A  Hall  m  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Loredano  and  Barbarigo. 

Bar.  And  have  you  confidence  in  such  a  project? 

Lor.  I  have. 

Bar.  'Tis  hard  upon  his  years. 

Lor.  Say  rather 

Kind  to  relieve  him  frmn  the  cares  of  state. 

Bar.  'Twill  break  his  heart 

Lor.  Age  has  no  heart  to  break. 

He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  bis  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

Bar.        In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never ; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  naught  to  envy  him  within.    Where  is  he? 

Lor.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaria. 

Bar.  Bidding  farewell. 

Lor.  A  last    As  soon  he  shall 

Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

Bar.  When  embarks  the  son  7 

Lor.  Forthwith — when  this  long  leave  is  taken.  Tis 
Time  to  admonish  them  again.   « 

Bar.  Forbear ; 

Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

Lor.  Not  I,  now 

We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.    This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign^ 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment, 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

Bar.  In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

Lor.  'Tis  moderate — ^not  even  life  for  life,  the  rule 
Denounced  of  retribution  frt)m  all  time ; 
They  owe  me  still  my  father*8  and  my  uncle's. 

Bar.  Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  ? 

Lor.  DoubtleoB. 

Bar.  And  did  not  this  shake  your  suspicion  7 

Lor.  No. 

Bar.  But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 
By  our  united  influence  in  the  Council, 
It  must  be  done  with  all  the  deference 
Due  to  his  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

Lor.  As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will. 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.    You  may,  for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees, 
(Like  Barbaroasa  to  the  Pope,)  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

Bar.  What,  if  he  wiU  not? 

Lor.  We'll  elect  another, 

And  make  hun  null 

Bar.  But  will  the  laws  uphold  us? 

Lor.  What  laws?— "The  Ten"  are  laws;  and  if 
tiiey  were  not, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  busmess. 

Bar.  At  your  own  peril? 

Lor.  There  is  none,  I  tell  yon, 

Our  powers  are  such. 

Bar.  But  he  has  twice  already 

Solicited  permission  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

Lor.  The  better  reason 

To  srant  it  the  third  time. 

Bar.  Unask'd? 

lar.  It  diowB 
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The  impTMBion  of  his  former  instances : 

If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  tiiankfol : 

If  uot,  'twill  punish  his  hypocrisy. 

Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time ;  let  ns  join  them, 

And  be  thou  fixM  in  purpose  for  this  once. 

I  have  prepared  such  ailments  as  will  not 

Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 

Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded,  do 

not 
Yout  with  your  wonted  scraplos,  teach  us  pause. 
And  all  will  prosper. 

Bar.  Could  I  but  be  certain 

This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

Lor.  He  is  safe,  I  tell  you; 

His  fourscore  yean  and  five  may  liuger  on 
As  long  at  he  can  drag  them :  'tis  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim*d  at 

Bar.  But  discarded  princes 

Are  seldom  long  of  life. 

Lor.  And  men  of  eighty 

More  seldom  still 

Bar.  And  why  not  wait  these  few  years? 

Lor.  Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
lived  longer  than  enough.    Hence !  in  to  council ! 

[Exeunt  Lorboano  and  Bakbarigo. 


Enter  Memmo  and  a  Senator. 

Sen.  A  summons  to  « the  Ten  !"  Why  so? 

Mem,  "The  Ton" 

Alone  can  answer :  they  are  rarely  wont 
To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
By  previous  proclamation.     We  are  summoned — 
That  is  enough. 

Sen.  For  them,  but  not  for  ns ; 

I  would  know  why. 

Mem.  You  will  know  why  anon, 

If  you  obey ;  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
Will  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

Sen.  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

Mem.  In  Venice  ••  huf*  *s  a  traitor. 

But  me  no  **  bute,**  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

Sen.  I  am  silent 

Mem.  Why 

Thus  hesitate?  "  The  Ten"  have  call'd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate — ^you  are  one. 
And  I  another ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honor'd  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  ns 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august 

Sejh  Most  true.    I  say  no  more. 

Mem.  As  we  hope,  signer. 

And  all  may  honestly,  (that  is,  all  those 
Of  noble  blood  may,)  one  day  hope  to  be 
Decemvir,  it  is  surely  for  the  senate's 
Chosen  delegates,  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices. 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

Sen,  Let  ns  view  them :  they. 

No  donbt,  are  worth  it 


>  [**  Unnerved,  and  now  unsettled  in  his  mind 

From  long  and  exquisite  pain,  be  sobs  and  cries, 
Kissing  the  old  raan's  cheek,  *  Help  me,  my  Father ! 
Let  rae,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  among  ye : 


Jlfeffi.  Being  worth  our  lives 

If  we  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least  to  you  or  me. 

Sen,  I  sought  not 

A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
Chosen,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  shall  fulfil  my  office. 

JlCrm.  Let  us  not 

Be  latest  in  obeying  **  the  Ten's"  summons. 

Sen,  All  are  not  met,  but  I  am  of  your  thought 
So  far — let 's  in. 

Mem,  The  eariiest  are  most  welcome 

In  earnest  councils — we  will  not  be  least  so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Dooe,  Jacopo  Fosca&i,  and  Marina. 

Joe.  Foe.  Ah,  father!  though  I  must  and  will  depart, 
Yet— y«'t — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home,* 
Howe'er  remote  the  period.    Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time,  as  beacon  to  my  heart. 
With  any  penalty  annez'd  they  please, 
But  let  me  still  itBtum. 

Doge.  Son  Jacopo 

Go  and  obey  our  country's  will :  'tis  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

Jac.  Foe,  But  stOl  I  must 

Look  back.    I  pray  you  think  of  me. 

Doge.  Alas! 

Yon  ever  were  my  dearest  ofibpring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be  less  so 
Now  you  are  last ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 
And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  ronnd 
To  impede  the  act,  f  must  no  leas  obey 
A  duty,  paramount  to  every  duty. 

Mar.  My  husband !  let  us  on :  this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

Jac.  Foe.    But  we  are  not  summoned  yet ; 
The  galley*s  sails  are  not  unfuri'd: — who  knows? 
The  wind  may  change. 

Mar.  And  if  it  do,  it  wUl  not 

Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot :  the  galley's  oar 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbor. 

Jac.  Foe.  O,  ye  elements ! 

Where  are  your  storms? 

Mar.  In  human  breasts.    Alas ! 

Will  nothing  cabn  you? 

Jac.  Foe,  Never  yet  did  mariner 

Put  up  to  patron  saint  such  prayers  for  prosperoos 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  you. 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city !  which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves. 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest ! 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more ! 

Mar.  And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you  ? 

Jac.  Foe.  No- 

No— not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind !  Mayst  thoa 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 


Let  me  go  home.'—*  My  son,'  returns  the  Doge, 
Mastering  his  grief,  <  if  thou  art  indeed  my  son, 
Obey.    Thy  country  wills  it' "— Roasas.] 
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Thy  fond  fideKty  for  a  time  deprires 

Of  such  support !     But  for  myself  alone, 

May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Golf 

Aud  tear  the  veaseK  till  the  mariners, 

Appall'di  turn  their  dequuring  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Pheuicians  did  ou  Jonah,  then 

Cast  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  oflRsrin^ 

To  appease  the  waves.    The  billow  which  destroys 

me 
Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me, 
Dead,  but  BtiU  bear  me  to  a  native  grave. 
From  fishers'  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand. 
Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 
One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 
Will  be — But  wherefore  breaks  it  not?  why  live  I? 

Mar,  To  mau  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  mas- 
ter 
Such  useleas  passion.    Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufierer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why, 
What  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence- 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture  7 

Joe.  Fob.  Double, 

Triple,  and  tenfold  torture !    But  you  are  right, 
It  must  be  borne.    Father,  your  blessiug. 

Doge.  Would 

It  codd  avail  thee !  but  no  less  thou  hast  it 

Joe.  Fob.  Forgive— 

Doge.  What  ? 

Jac.  Fo9.  My  poor  mother,  for  my  birth, 

And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself, 
(As  I  forgive  you  J  for  the  gift  of  life. 
Which  you  bc^w'd  upon  me  as  my  sire. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Jae.  Fo9.  Nothing.    I  cannot  charge 

My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,  I  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.    If  it  be  so,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  like  hereafter ! 

Mar.  Fearnot:  that  'a  reserved 

For  your  oppreason. 

Joe  Fob.  Let  me  hope  not 

Mot.  Hope  not? 

Jac.  Fo9.  I  cannot  wish  them  aU  they  have  in- 
flicted. 

Mar.  AU!  the  consommate  fiends!  A  thousand 
fold 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them ! 

Joe.  Fo9.  They  may  repent 

Mar.  And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 

Accept  the  tardy  penitence  of  demons. 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 

Offi.  Signer !  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wmd 
Is  rian|^--we  are  ready  to  attend  you. 

Jac.Fo9.  And  I  to  be  attended.   Once  more,  father, 
Tour  hand ! 

Doge.     Take  it   Alas !  how  thine  own  tremUee ! 

Jae.  Fo9.  No— yon  mistake  ;  'tis  youn  that  shakes, 
my  father. 
FareweQ! 

Doge.      FareweQ !  Is  there  angfat  ebe? 

Jae.  Fo9.  No— nothing. 

[To  the  Officer. 
Lend  me  yoor  arm,  good  aignor. 

Offi.^  You  turn  pale-^ 

Let  me  support  yon— paler— ho !  some  aid  there ! 
Some  water! 

Mmr  Ah,  he  is  dying! 


Jac.  Foe.  Now,  I'm  ready — 

My  eyes  swim  strangely — ^whero's  the  door  ? 

Mar.  Away ! 

Let  me  support  him — my  best  love !  Oh,  God ! 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse ! 

Jac.  Foe.  The  light ! 

U  it  the  light?— I  am  faint 

[Officer  presents  him  with  water. 

Offi.  He  will  be  better, 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jac.  Foe.  1  doubt  not    Father— wife — 

Your  hands ! 

Mar.       There's  death  in  that  damp  clammy  gra^ 
Oh  God !— My  Foscari,  how  fare  you? 

Jae.  Foe.  WeUI 

[He  dies. 

Offi.  He's  gone ! 

Doge.  He's  free. 

Mar.  No— no,  he  is  not  dead ; 

There  must  be  life  yet  m  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge.  Daughter ! 

Mar.  Hold  thy  peace,  old  man ! 

I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  son. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 

Offi.  We  must  remove  the  body. 

Mar,  Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  base 
oflice 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder. 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.    Leave  his  remains 
To  those  who  know  to  honor  them. 

Offi.  I  must 

Inform  the  signory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

Doge.  Inform  the  signory  from  m«,  the  Doge, 
They  have  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 
While  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject — 
Now  he  is  mine — ^my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

[Exit  Officer. 

Mar.  Aud  I  must  live ! 

Doge.  Your  children  live,  Marina. 

Mar.  My  children !  true — they  live,  and  I  must  live 
To  bring  them  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
As  died  their  father.     Oh !  what  brat  of  blessings 
Were  barrenness  in  Venice !    Would  my  mother 
Had  been  so? 

Doge.  My  unhappy  children  ! 

Mar.  What! 

You  feel  it  then  at  last — you  ! — Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  stote  ? 

Doge,  {throwing  himself  down  by  the  body.)  Here! 

Mar.  Ay,  weep  on ! 

I  thought  you  had  no  tears— you  hoarded  them 
Until  Uiey  are  useless ;  but  weep  on !  he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Enter  Lorboano  and  Barbarioo. 

Lor.  Whafshere? 

Mar.  Ah!   the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead! 
Avaunt! 
Incarnate  Lucifer !  'tis  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  shrine.    Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment ! 

Bar.  Lady,  we  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 
Butpass'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  counci' 

Mar.  Pass  on. 

Lor,  We  sought  the  Doge. 

Mar,  {pointing  to  the  Doge,  who  is  still  on  the 
ground  by  his  son^s  body.)    He's  busy,  look, 
Abont  the  business  you  provided  for  hun. 
Are  ye  content? 
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Bar.  We  will  not  interropt 

A  parent's  sorrowB. 

Mar,  No,  ye  only  make  them, 

Then  leave  them. 

Doge,  {rising,)     Sirs,  I  am  ready. 
Bar.  No— not  now. 

Lor.  Yet  'twas  important 
Doge.  If  'twas  so,  I  can 

Only  repeat — I  am  ready. 

Bar  It  shall  not  be 

!  Just  now,  thoagh  Venice  totter'd  o*er  the  deep 
!   Like  a  frail  vessel.     I  respect  your  griefiL 
I       Doge.  I  thank  you.    If  the   tidings  which   you 
bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
I  Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look*st  on  tiiere : 

If  they  be  good,  say  on :  you  need  not /ear 
,   That  they  can  comfort  me. 

Bar.  I  would  they  could ! 

Doge.  I  spoke  not  to  yon,  hot  to  Loredano. 
He  undenAands  me. 

Mar.  Ah !  I  thought  it  would  be  so 

Doge.  What  mean  you  7 

Mar.  ho !  there  is  the  blood  beginning 

To  flow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari — 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[To  LORBDANO. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds ! 

Doge.  My  child !  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 
Bear  hence  the  body.    [To  his  attendants.]    Signors, 

if  it  please  you, 
Within  an  hour  FU  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Doge,  Marina,  and  attendants  with  the 
body.    Manent  Loreoano  and  Barbarioo. 

Bar.  He  must  not 

Be  troubled  now. 

Lor.  He  said  himself  that  naught 

Could  give  him  trouble  farther. 

Bar.  These  are  words ; 

But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

Lor-  Sorrow  preys  upon 

Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world, 
Thau  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tean. 

Bar.  And  therefore 

You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business? 

Lor.  The  thing  's  decreed.    The  Giunta  and  **  the 
Ten" 
Have  made  it  law— who  shall  oppo&e  that  law? 

Bar.  Humanity! 

Lor.  Because  his  son  is  dead? 

Bar.  And  yet  unburied. 

Lor.  Had  we  known  this  when 

The  act  was  passmg,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passaffe*  but  imiwides  it  not— once  pao'd. 

Bar.  ril  not  consent 

Lor.  You  have  consented  to 

All  that's  essential— leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Bar.  Why  press  his  abdication  now  ? 

Lor.  The  feelings 

,   Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 

The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
,   Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident 

Bar.  You  have  a  son. 

Lor.  1  Aaoa— and  had  a  father. 

Bar.  Still  so  inexorable? 


Lor.  Stm. 

Bar.  But  let  hhn 

Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict 

Lor.  Let  him  call  up  into  life 

My  sire  and  uncle — I  consent    Men  may, 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
His  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies. 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons — and  he  had  four — are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vile  drugs. 

Bar.  And  ait  thou  sure 

He  dealt  in  such  ? 

Lor,  Most  sure. 

Bar.  And  yet  he 

All  openness. 

Lor.  And  so  he  seem*d  not  long 

Ago  to  Carmagnuola. 

Bar.  The  attainted 

And  foreign  traitor? 

Lor.  Even  so :  when  he, 

After  the  very  nirfit  in  which  **  the  Ten** 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction. 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a  jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
"The  good  day  or  good  night?"  his  Dogeship  an- 
swered, 
**  That  he  in  truth  had  paas'd  a  night  of  vigil. 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile) 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you.'" 
'Twas  true ;  the  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Carmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  diea  ; 
And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  smiled  on 

him 
With  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  months  before- 
hand— 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Leam'd  but  in  eighty  veara.    Brave  Carmagnuola 
Is  dead  ;  so  is  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren — 
I  never  smiled  on  them. 

Bar.  Was  Carmagnuola 

Your  friend? 

Lor.  He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 

In  eariy  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood, 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

Bar.  Ah !  that  seems 

The  penalty  of  saving  cities.     He 
Whom  we  now  act  against,  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  our  sway. 

Lor.  The   Romans   (and  we  ape  them)   gave   a 
crown 
To  him  who  took  a  city ;  and  they  gave 
A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  citizen 
In  battle :  the  rewards  are  equal.    Now, 
If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 
By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 
Destroy'd  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 
Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow'd 
To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 
And  my  dead  father. 

Bar.  Are  yon  then  thus  fix'd  ? 


>  An  historical  fttcU    See  Dsnt,  torn,  it 
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har.  Why,  what  should  change  me  ? 

Bar.  That  which  changes  me : 

But  you»  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  feud.     But  when  all  is  accomplished,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded, 
His  sous  all  dead,  lib  family  depressed, 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep? 

Lor.  More  soundly. 

Bar.  That's  an  error,  and  you'll  find  it 

Ere  you  deep  with  your  fathers. 

Ijot.  They  sleep  not 

In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.    Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  towards 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

Bar.  Fancy's  distemperature !    There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  Hate ; 
Not  even  its  opposite.  Love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart 


'Enitr  an  Officer. 

Lor.  Where  go  you,  sirrah? 

Offi,  By  the  ducal  order 

To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foecari's  interment 

Bar.  Their 

Vault  has  been  often  open'd  of  late  years. 

Lor.  'Twill  be  full  soon,  and  may  be  closed  forever. 

Offi.  May  I  pass  on  ? 

Lor.  You  may. 

Bar.  How  bears  the  Doge 

This  last  calamity? 

Offi.  With  desperate  firmness. 

In  presence  of  another  ho  says  little, 
But  I  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then ; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  him,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — "  My  son !" 
Scarce  audibly.    I  must  proceed.  [Exit  Officer. 

Bar.  This  stroke 

Will  move  all  Venice  in  his  favor. 

Lor.  Right! 

We  must  be  speedy :  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  couvey 
The  council's  resolution. 

Bar.  I  protest 

Against  it  at  this  moment 

Lor.  As  you  please — 

I'll  take  their  voices  on  it  ne'ertheless, 
And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 
[Exeunt  Barbarigo  and  Loredano. 


ACTV. 


SCENE    I. 

The  Doob's  Apartment. 

The  Doge  and  Attendants. 

Att.  My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting; 
But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 
Doge.  To  me  all  houis   are  like.    Let  them  ap- 
proach. 

[Exit  Attendant. 


39 


An  Officer.  Prince !  I  have  done  your  biddmg. 

Doge.  What  command  ? 

Offi.  A  melancholy  one — ^to  call  the  attendance 
Of 

Doge.  True — true — ^true :  I  crave  your  pardon.    I 
Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
Wax  very  old-^ld  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begm 
To  overtake  me. 


Enter  the  Deputation,  consisting  of  six  of  the  Sig- 
nory,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten, 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  In  the  first  place,  the  Council 
doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

Doge.  No  more — no  more  of  that 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  WiU  not  the  Duke 

Accept  the  homage  of  respect? 

Doge.  I  do 

Accept  it  as  'tis  given — ^proceed. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  "  The  Ten," 

With  a  selected  giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  bom  patricians. 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  repubUc,  and  the  o'erwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Your  years,  so  lon^  devoted  to  your  country. 
Have  judged  it  fittmg,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom,  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this,) 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring, 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably : 
And  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful,  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat 

Doge.  Did  I  hear  rightly  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Need  I  say  agam  ? 

Doge.  No. — Have  you  done  ? 

Chief  of  the  Ten.       I  have  spoken.    Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

Doge.  I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

Chief  of  the  Ten. 
Will  now  retire. 

Doge.  Stay !     Four  and  twenty  hours 

Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Speak ! 

Doge.  When  I  twice  before  reiterated 

My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me : 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.     I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions,  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise. 
According  to  my  honor  and  my  conscience — 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Reduce  us  not 

To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

Doge.  Providence 

Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  chasten  me ; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country^'s. 
I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 
As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 
But  for  my  dignity — I  hold  it  of 
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The  whole  republic ;  when  the  general  will 
Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answered.' 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  We  grieve  for  such  an  answer ; 
but  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught 

Doge.  I  can  submit  to  all  things, 

But  nothing  will  advance ;  no,  not  a  moment 
What  you  decree— decree. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  With  this,  then,  must  we 

Return  (o  those  who  sent  us? 

Doge.  You  have  heard  me. 

Cluef  of  the  Ten.  With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 
[Exeunt  the  Deputation^  ^. 

Enter  an  Attendant 
Att.  My  lord. 

The  noUe  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 
Doge.  My  time  is  hers. 

Enter  Marina. 

Mar.  My  lord,  if  I  intrude— 

Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone  7 

Doge.  Alone ! 

Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.    But  we  will  bear  it 

Mar.  We  will ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavor Oh,  my  husband ! 

Doge.  Grive  it  way ; 

I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

Mar.  He  might  have  lived. 

So  form'd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life. 
So  loving,  so  Mloved ;  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  bleasM  and  Ueasing 
As  my  poor  Foecari?    Nothing  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

Doge.  Or  a  prince's  son. 

Mar.  Yes ;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition, 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  bom. 
And 

Doge.      Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

Mar.  How? 

Doge.  They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now 
anm 
At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  tyrants! 

In  such  an  hour  too  I 

Doge.  Tm  tlie  fittest  time ! 

An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it 

Mar.  And 

Will  you  not  now  resent  it? — Oh,  for  vengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected. 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment, 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

Doge.  Nor  should  do  so 

Agamst  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Ii^tead  of  that 


>  I"  Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  the  brim. 
But  thou  wort  yet  alive ;  and  there  was  one. 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  enmity, 
Who  would  not  leave  thee  :  fastening  on  thy  flank, 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unBatislled , 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  thine  own ! 
One  of  the  Ten !  one  of  the  Invisible  Three ! 
*Twas  Loredano.    When  the  whelps  were  gone, 
He  would  dislodge  the  Lion  from  his  den; 


Mar.  They  tortured  from  him.    'Riia 

May  be  pure  patriotism.    I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.    I  loved  him — how  I  loved  him ! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from :  he  is  gone. 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him. 
Have  naught  to  give  but  team !    But  could  I  ccmpaas 
The  retrilration  of  his  wrongs ! — Well,  well ; 
I  have  sons,  who  shall  be  men. 

Doge.  Your  grief  dist  n  cs  you. 

Mar.  I   thouijrht  I  could  have   borne  it,  when   I 
saw  him 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression ;  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolonged  captivity : — I  am  punish*d 
For  that  thought  now.     Would  I  were  in  his  grave ! 

Doge.  I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

Mar.  Come  with  me ! 

Doge.  Is  he 

Mar,  Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bier. 

Doge.  And  he  is  in  his  shroud ! 

Mar.  Come,  come,  old  man ! 

[Exeunt  the  Dogs  and  Mauma. 

Enter  Barbaugo  and  LoRSDANa 

Bar.  (to  an  Attendant.)  Where  is  the  Doge? 

Att  This  instant  retirod  hence 

With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son's  widow. 

Lor.  Whore? 

Att.  To  the  chamber  where  the  body  fiesi 

Bar.  Let  us  return,  then. 

Lor.  You  forget,  you  cannot 

We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  Giunta 
To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office :  theyHl  he  here  soon  after  us. 

Bar.  And  will  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Dog^  ? 

Lor.  'Twas  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done 
promptly. 
He  answer'd  quickly,  and  muit  so  be  answei^d ; 
His  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate    ' 
Cared  for — what  would  he  more? 

Bar.  Die  in  his  robee : 

He  could  not  have  lived  long ;  but  I  have  done 
My  best  to  save  his  honors,  and  opposed 
This  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
Why  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither? 

Lor.  'Twas  fit  that  some  one  of  such  difierenl 
thoughts 
From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
Should  whisper  tiiat  a  harsh  majority 
Dreaded  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

Bar.  And  not  leas,  I  must  needs  think,  for  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  my  vain  opposition. 
You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 
Your  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poeticaly 
A  very  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating  ; 
'Tis  thus  (although  a  secondary  object. 
Yet  hate  has  microscopic  eyes)  to  you 
I  owe,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous. 


And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led, 
The  miseraBle  pack  that  ever  howPd 
Against  fallen  Greatness,  moved  that  Foscail 
Be  Doge  no  longer ;  urging  his  great  age ; 
Calling  the  loneliness  or  grief,  neglect 
Of  duty,  suUenness  against  the  laws. 
—1 1  am  most  willing  to  retire,'  said  he . 
*  But  I  have  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myselH 
Do  with  me  as  ye  please.'  "—Rooias  ] 
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This  mulMired  anociation  in 
Your  Gitmta'fl  duties. 

Xior.  How ! — my  Giunta ! 

I       ^or.  Yours ! 

,   They  flpeak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
•  Your  plans,  and  do  your  work.     Are  they  not  yotur$  ? 
Imt,  You  talk  unwarily.     'Twere  beet  they  hear 
not 
This  from  you 

Bar,  Oh !  they'll  hear  as  much  one  day 

From  louder  tongues  than  mine*   they  have  gonr 

beyond 
Eren  their  exorbitance  of  power :  and  when 
This  happens  in  the  most  contemned  and  abject 
States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it 
har.  You  talk  but  idly. 

Bwr»  That  remains  for  proot 

Here  come  our  colleagues. 

'Bnier  the  Deputation  at  before. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  Is  the  Duke  aware 

We  seek  his  presence? 

AtL  He  shall  be  informed. 

[Exit  Attendamt 

Bar,  The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

ChUf  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so, 

We  will  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
Let  ns  return.    'TIs  time  enough  to-morrow. 

Lor.  (aoide  to  Bar,)  Now  the  rich  man's  hell-firs 
upon  your  tongue, 
Unquench'd,  nnqnenchaUe !    1*11  have  it  torn 
FVom  its  vile  babUmg  roots,  tiH  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this !  Sagesignors* 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  othere. 

Bar,  But  be  human ! 

Lor.  See,  the  Duke  comes! 

Enter  the  Dooi. 

Do^e,  I  have  obey'd  yoor  sommons. 

Chuf  of  the  Ten,  We  come  once  more  to  oige  our 

past  request 
Doge,  And  I  to  answer. 
ChUf  of  the  Ten.  What  ? 

Doge,  My  only  answei; 

You  have  heard  it 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Hear  you  then  the  iMt  deeroe. 
Definitive  and  absohite ! 

Doge,  To  the  point — 

To  the  pomt !  I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 
And  ^ntle  preludes  to  strong  acts— Oo  on ! 

Chuf  of  the  Ten,  Yon  are  no  kmger  Doge;  yon 
an  released 
F^om  vonr  imperial  oath  as  sovereign ; 
!  Yoor  ducal  robes  must  be  pot  off;  but  for 
I  Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
I  Already  mentkm'd  in  onr  former  congress. 
i  Three  days  are  left  yon  to  remove  from  hence, 
j   Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 

All  your  fiwn  private  fortune. 
i       Doge.  That  last  cUuve, 

I   I  am  prond  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 


>  r  The  act  is  pass'd-I  wiU  obey  it'*->MS.3 
•  [  **  He  was  deposed. 

He,  who  had  rsign'd  so  long  and  glorumsly ; 

His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow, 


His  robes  strippM  off,  his  seal  and  signet-rinc 
"^    '  But  now  nothing  mofea 


Broksa  bsfino  hini. 


Chief  of  the  Ten,  Your  answer,  Duke ! 
■'^«  Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari ! 

Doge.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  sute,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful,  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country ; 
But  this  lifi  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  beuig  rendered,  I  obey." 
Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  you  would  have  the  three  dayv 
named  extended, 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  .igfat. 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

Doge,  Not  eight  hours,  signer. 

Nor  even  eight  mmutee— There's  the  ducal  ring, 

[Taking  off  hie  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.    And  so 
The  Adriatic 's  free  to  wed  another. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 
Doge,  I  am  old,  sir, 

And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.    Methinks  I  see  amongst  you 
A  face  I  know  not — Senator !  your  name, 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty ! 

Mem. 
I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memroo.' 
Doge.  Ah ! 

Your  father  was  my  friend. — But  oono  and  fathers  ! 

What,  ho !  my  servants  there ! 
Atten.  My  prince ! 

Ihge.  No  prince- 

There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince !    [Pointing  to 

the  Ten*e  Deputation.]— Frepaie 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant 

ChUf  of  the  Ten.  Why 

So  rashly?  'twill  give  scandal 
Doge.  Answer  that ; 

[To  the  Ten. 
It  is  yonr  province^— Sin,  bestir  yourselves: 

[To  the  ServanU 
There  is  one  burden  vdiich  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  'tis  past  all  further  harm — 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myselil 

Bar.  He  meam 

The  body  of  his  son. 

Doge.  And  call  Marina, 

My  daughter! 

Enter  MAmm  a. 

Doge.  Get  thee  ready ;  we  must  moorn 

Elsewhere. 

Jlfor.  And  everywhere. 

Doge.  True;  butinfreeilom. 

Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  mat 
Siffnors,  you  mav  depart:  what  would  yon  more ? 
Wo  are  going:  do  yonr  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us?    Its  o/J  walls,  ten  times 
As  oia  as  I  am,  and  I'm  very  old. 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale ;  but  I  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  yon !  else  they  woold,  as  erst 


The  meekness  of  bis  soul.   Allt . 

Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not  and  inquired 
His  name.    *  I  am  the  son  of  Ifaroo  Memmo.* 
*Ahr  he  replied,*  thy  father  was  my  Mend  r" 
— Soaias.] 
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The  pillare  of  stone  Daflron's  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 
Such  power  I  do  belieye  there  might  exist 
111  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you ;  but  I  curse  not     Adieu,  good  signon ! 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present 

UQT.  The  pre$ent  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  doon. 

Lor,  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

Doffe.  Earth  and  heaven ! 

Ye  will  reverberate  this  jpeal ;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this ! — the  nist  doge  who  e'er  hexird 
Such  sound  for  his  successor !  Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stem  Faliero— 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

Lor,  What! 

Do  yda  regret  a  traitor? 

Doge,  No— I  merely 

Envy  the  dead. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Are  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
I  The  landing  place  of  the  canal 
I       Doge.  Na    I 

j  Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants'  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  called  me  up  those  steps. 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I- 
Install'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls,  from  which 
I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 
A  corse— a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  fivr  them — 
But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow-citizens. 
But  come ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together — 
He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  What!  thus  in  public  ? 

Doge,  I  was  publicly 

EUected,  and  so  will  I  be  deposed. 
Marina!  art  thou  willing? 

Mar,  Here's  my  arm ! 

Doge,  And  here  my  $taff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go 
forth. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  It  must  not  be — ^the  people  will 
perceive  it  [know  it. 

Doge.  The  people! — There's  no  people,  you  well 
Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 
There  is  a  populace^  perhaps,  whose  looks  [you 

May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  cune 
Save  with  their  hearts'  and  eyes. 

Chief  of  tne  Ten,  You  speak  in  passion, 

Else 

Doge.  You  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont :  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
Of  yours,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will 
Farewell,  sirs ! 

Bar.  You  shall  not  depart  without 

An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 


>  [The  death  of  the  elder  Foscari  took  place  not  at  the 
palace,  but  in  his  own  house;  not  immediately  on  his 
descent  from  the  Giants'  Stairs,  but  five  days  afterwards. 
'*  En  entendant,^  says  M.  de  Sismondi,  *'  le  son  des  cloches, 
qui  sonnaient  en  actions  de  graces  pour  T^lection  de  son 
successeur,  il  mourut  subitement  d'une  hdmorrhagie  causae 
par  une  veine  qui  8'6clata  dans  sa  poitrine.**—'*  Before  I 


We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect. 
The  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.    Say ! 
My  bremren,  will  we  not? 

Different  voices.  Ay ! — Ay ! 

Doge.  You  shall  not 

Stir — in  my  train,  at  least    I  enter'd  here 
As  sovereign — I  go  out  as  citizen 
By  the  same  portals,  but  as  citizen. 
All  these  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults. 
Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 
Applying  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 
Pomp  is  for  princes — I  am  none .' — ^That's  false, 
I  am,  but  only  to  these  gates. — Ah ! 

Lor,  Hark! 

[The  great  beU  of  St  Marias  ioUt, 

Bar,  The  bell ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten,  St  Mark's,  which  tolb  for  the 
election 
Of  Malipiero. 

Doge.  Well  I  recognise 

The  sound !  I  heard  it  once,  but  once  before. 
And  that  is  five  and  thirty  years  ago ! 
Even  then  I  voaa  not  young. 

Bar.  Sit  down,  my  lord . 

You  tremble. 

Doge.  *Tis  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy 

My  heart  aches  bitterly. 

Bar,  I  pray  you  sit  [now. 

Doge.  No;   my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  till 
Marina !  let  as  go. 

Mar.  Most  readily. 

Doge,  {walks  a  few  $tep8,  then  $iop9.)  I  feel  athint — 
will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A  cup  of  water? 

Bar.  1 

Mar.  And  I 

Lor.  And  I 

[The  DooB  takes  a  goblet  from  the  htmd 

of  LOREDANO. 

Doge.  I  take  yours,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor,  Why  80? 

Doge.  'Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  antipathy  to  poisons  as 
To  burst,  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it 
You  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 

Lor.  WeU,sir! 

Doge.  Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true. 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither ;  'tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Mar.  Tou  talk  wildly,  and 

Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart    Ah !  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband ! 

Bar.  He  sinks! — support  him! — quick — a  chair — 
support  him ! 

Doge.  The  bell  tolls  on ! — let's  hence— iny  brain 's 
on  fire! 

Bar.  I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us ! 

Doge.  No! 

A  sovereign  should  die  standmg.    My  poor  boy ! 
OfiT  with  your  arms ! — That  bell ! 

[The  DoGB  drons  down  and  dies.^  i 

Mar.  My  God!  My  God!  I 


was  sixteen  years  of  age,**  says  Lord  Byron, "  I  was  witness 
to  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  same  effect  of  mixed  pas- 
sions upon  a  young  person ;  who,  however,  did  not  die  in 
consequence,  at  that  time,  but  fell  a  victim,  some  years 
afterwards,  to  a  seizure  of  the  same  kind,  arisinff  from 
causes  intimately  connected  with  agitation  of  mind."  See 
pott,  Don  Juan,  c.  iv.  st.  lix.] 
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Bar,  {to  Lor*)  Behold !  your  work's  completed ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  U  there  then 

No  aid  7    Call  in  assistance ! 

Att  'Tis  aU  over. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequiefl 
Shall  be  snch  as  befits  his  name  and  nation, 
His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 
Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 
To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.    Brethren» 
Say,  shall  it  not  be  so? 

oar.  He  has  not  had 

The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  reign'd :  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princely.* 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  are  agreed,  then  ? 

Ally  except  hor.y  answer^  Yes. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.        Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

Mar.  Sigrnore,  your  pardon :  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had  a  soul, 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory,) 
You  banisfaM  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place,  with  such  relentless  coldness ; 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honors, 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signers. 
Purpose  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp, 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  ^neral  will  be  yoiu*  reproach, 
And  not  his  honor. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

Mar.  I  know  it, 

As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 
I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you, 
Though  (some,  no  doubt)  consign*d  to  powers  which 

may 
Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 
Leave  him  to  me  ;  you  would  have  done  so  for 
His  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shorten'd: 
It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 
A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 


>  [By  a  decree  of  the  Council,  the  trappings  of  supreme 
l>ower  of  which  the  Doge  had  divested  himself  while  living, 
were  restored  to  him  when  dead  ;  and  he  was  interred,  wim 
ducal  magnificence,  in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  the  new 
Doge  attending  as  a  mourner.— See  Dabu.] 

'  The  Venetians  appear  to  have  had  a  particular  turn  for 
breaking  the  ^arte  of  their  Doges.  The  following  is  another 
instance  of  tn«  kmd  in  the  Doge  Marco  Barbarigo :  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Agostino  Barbarigo,  whose  chief 
merit  is  here  mentioned.— "Le  doge,  bless^  de  trouver  con- 
stamment  un  c^ntradicteur  et  un  censeur  si  amec  dans  son 
fr^re,  lui  dit  un  jour  en  plein  conseil :  ' Messire  Augustin, 
vous  faites  tout  votre  possible  pour  hAter  ma  mort ;  vous 
voiis  fiattex  de  me  succ^der ;  mais,  si  les  autres  vous  con- 
naissent  aussibien  que  je  vous  connais,  ils  n'auront  garde 
de  vous  itlire.'  La-aessus  il  se  leva,  *mu  de  colore,  rentra 
dans  son  appartement,  et  mourut  quelques  jours  apr^s.  Ce 
firere,  contre  lequel  il  s'6tait  emport6,  fut  pr^cis^ment  le 
successeur  tfU'on  lui  donna.  C'dtait  un  m^rite  dont  on 
aimait  i^  tenir  comptc :  surtout  a  un  parent,  de  s'fttre  mis 
en  opposition  avec  le  chef  de  la  r^publique.*'— Dabu,  Hist, 
de  Ventse,  vol.  ii   p.  533 

*  "  L'ka  pagata."  An  historical  fact.  See  Hut.  de  Venue, 
par  P.  Dam,  t.  ii.  p.  411.— [Here  the  original  MS.  ends.  The 
two  lines  which  follow  were  added  by  Mr.  Gifford.  In  the 
margin  of  the  MS.  Lord  Byron  has  written,—"  If  the  last 
line  should  appear  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  recollect 
the  historical  fact,  mentioned  in  the  first  act,  of  Loredano's 
inscription  in  his  book  of  *  Doge  Foscari,  debtor  for  the 
deaths  of  my  father  and  tmcle.*  you  may  add  the  following 
lines  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  act  :— 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  For  what  has  he  repaid  thee  1 


Grief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead. 
And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Do  you 

Pretend  still  to  this  office  7 

Mar.  I  do,  signer. 

Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  constmied 
In  the  state's  service,  I  have  still  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  rites, 
And  those  of [She  stops  with  agitation. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

Mar.  Ay,  they  are  fatheriees,  I  thank  you. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We 

Cannot  comply  with  your  request     His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  followed 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  clad 
As  Doge,  out  simply  as  a  senator. 

Mar.  I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  interred 
Their  victims ;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour. 
Of  80  much  s^endor  in  hypocrisy 
O'er  those  they  slew.*     I've  heard  of  widows'  tears— 
Alas !  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you ! 
I've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 
To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 
Of  such.    Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done !  as  one  day 
I  trust.  Heaven's  will  be  done  too ! 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  Know  you,  lady. 

To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perite  of  such  speech  7 

Mar.  I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latterr— like  yoiuselves ;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals? 

Bar.  Heed  not  her  rash  words ; 

Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

Chief  of  the  Ten.  We  will  not  note  them  down. 

Bar.  (turning  to  Lor.  who  is  voritingupon  his  tablets.) 
What  art  thou  writing. 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets? 

Lor.  (^pointing  to  the  Doge^s  body.)  That  he  has 
paid  me !' 

Chief  of  the  Ten.    What  debt  did  he  owe  you  ? 

Iior.  A  long  and  just  one ;  Nature's  debt  and  mine.* 

[Curtain  falls. 


Lor.  For  my  father's 

And  father's  brother's  death— by  bis  son's  and  own ! 

Ask  GiiTord  about  this."— E.] 

*  [Ck)n8idered  as  poems,  we  confess  that  "  Sardanapalus" 
and  *•  The  Two  Foscari"  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  heavy, 
vertose,  and  inelegant— deficient  in  the  pass.jn  and  energy 
which  belongs  to  Lord  Byron's  other  writings— and  still  more 
in  the  richness  of  imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and 
the  sweetness  of  versification  for  wliich  he  used  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. They  are  for  the  most  part  solemn,  prolix, 
and  ostentatious— lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for 
catastrophes  that  never  arrive,  and  tantalizmg  us  with 
slight  specimens  and  glimpses  of  a  higher  interest  scattered 
thinly  up  and  down  many  weary  pages  of  pompous  decla- 
mation. Along  with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  home- 
struck  sentiments  of  his  former  poetry,  the  noble  author 
seems  also— we  cannot  ima^ne  why— to  have  discarded  the 
spirited  and  melodious  versification  in  which  they  were  em- 
bodied, and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  measure  equally 
remote  from  the  spring  and  vigor  of  his  former  composi- 
tions, and  from  the  softness  and  inflexibility  of  the  uncunt 
masters  of  the  drama.  There  are  some  sweet  lines  and 
many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  I  he  general  m«rch 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical,  ih^  lines  do  not 
vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  the 
hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  Uke  clumsy  batons  in 
a  bloodless  affray.  Instead  of  the  graceful  familiarity  and 
idiomatical  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  apt,  too,  to  fall  into 
cltunsy  prose,  in  its  approaches  to  the  easy  and  colloquial 
style ;  and,  in  the  loftier  passages,  is  occasionally  deformed 
by  low  and  common  images  that  harmonize  but  ill  with  the 
general  solenmity  of  the  diction.— Jbffbby.] 
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THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED  i 


A  DRAMAJ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thu  pfodactioD  m  foanded  portly  on  the  story  of  a 
novel  called  "  The  Three  Brothen,"*  puUiflhed  many 
yean  ago,  from  which  M.  G.  Lewis's  "  Wood  Deroon^' 
was  also  taken,  and  partly  on  the  «  Fanst^  of  the  great 
Goethe.  The  present  publication  contains  the  two 
first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening  choms  of  the  third. 
The  rest  may,  perhaps,  appear  hereafter. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


SrEANOBft,  afttrwmrdt  Cmun 

Aknold. 

Bourbon. 

PmUBMET. 
GUJLINI. 

Bbrtha. 

OUHPIA. 

Spiritt,  Soldiert,  Citizeru  of  Rome,  PrietU, 
Pea$anU,  ji. 


1  [This  drama  was  begun  at  Pisa  in  Ittl^batwasnotunb. 
Ushed  tm  January,  18M.    Mr.  Medwin  says,— 

"  On  my  caUing  on  Lord  Byron  one  morning,  he  produced 
the  *  Deformed  Transformed.'  Handing  it  to  Shelley,  he 
said—*  Shelley.  I  have  been  writing  a  Faustish  kind  of 
drama :  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  After  reading  it  atten- 
tirely,  Shelley  returned  it.  *  Well,'  said  Lord  B^  '  how  do 
you  nice  it  ?'  *  Least,'  replied  he, '  of  any  thing  I  ever  saw 
of  yours.  It  is  a  bad  imitation  of  '*  Faust,"  and  besides, 
there  are  two  entire  lines  of  Southey's  in  it.'  Lord  Byron 
chaoged  color  immediately,  and  asked  hastily,  'What 
lines  r  Shelley  repeated, 

*  And  water  shall  see  thee. 
And  fear  thee,  and  flee  thee.' 
They  are  in  the  *  Curse  of  Kehama.*  His  Lordship  instantly 
threw  the  poem  into  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  feel  no  chagrin  at 
seeing  it  consume— at  least  his  countenance  betrayed  none, 
and  his  conversation  became  more  gay  and  lively  than  usual. 
Whether  it  was  hatred  of  Southey,  or  respect  for  Shelley's 
opinion,  which  made  him  commit  the  act  that  I  considered  a 
sort  of  suicide,  was  always  doubtful  to  me.  1  was  never  more 
surprised  than  to  see,  two  years  a(terward»,  *■  The  Deformed 
Transformed'  announced,  (supposing  it  to  have  perished  at 
Pisa :)  but  it  seems  that  he  must  have  had  another  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  or  that  he  had  rewritten  it  perhaps,  witnout 
changing  a  word,  except  omitting  the  Kehama  lines.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  own  writings.  I 
believe  he  could  have  quoted  almost  every  line  he  ever 
w.Me." 

Mrs.  Shelley,  whose  copy  of  "  The  Deformed  Transform- 
ed" lies  before  us,  has  written  as  follows  on  the  fly-leaf:— 

'*  This  had  long  been  a  favorite  subject  with  Lord  Byron.  I 
think  that  he  mentioned  it  also  in  Switzerland.  1  copied  it- 
he  sending  a  portion  of  it  at  a  time,  as  it  was  finished,  to  me. 
At  this  time  he  had  a  great  horror  of  its  being  said  that  he 
plagiarized,  or  that  he  studied  for  ideas,  and  wrote  with  dif- 
ncuity.  Thus  he  gave  Shelley  Aikin's  edition  of  the  Bntish 
Poets,  that  it  might  not  be  found  in  his  bouse  by  some  English 
lounger,  and  reported  home:  thus,  too,  he  always  dated  when 
he  began  and  wnen  he  ended  a  poem,  to  prove  hereafter  how 
quickly  it  was  done.  1  do  not  think  that  he  altereda  hne  in  thi/ 
drama  after  he  had  once  written  it  down.  He  composed  an^ 
corrected  in  his  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  he  meant  to  finish 
it :  but  he  said  himself,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  story 
sias  already  conceived.    It  was  at  this  time  that  a  brutal 


THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED.* 


PART  L 

SCENB    I. 

A  Fmrett 

Enter  Arnold  and  hie  mother  Bbbtha. 

Bert.  Out,  hunchback  I 

Am,  I  was  bom  lo,  mother  !* 

Bert  Out, 

Thou  incnbuB !    Thoa  nightmare !    Of  wTeii  aons. 
The  sole  abortion ! 

Am.  Woold  that  I  had  been  to^ 

And  nerer  seen  the  light ! 

Bert.  I  would  lo  too ! 

But  as  thoa  hast— hence,  hence— and  do  thy  beet ! 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burden  ;  'tis 
More  hiffh,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

Am.  It  beare  its  burden ;— -but,  my  heart !  WiU  it 
Sustain  that  which  yon  lay  upon  it,  mother? 
I  love,  or,  at  the  least,  I  loved  yoo :  nothing 


paragraph  alluding  to  his  lameness  appeared,  which  he  re- 
oeated  to  me :  lest  I  should  hear  it  first  from  some  one  else. 
No  action  of  Lord  Byron's  life— scarce  a  line  he  has  writ- 
ten—but was  influenced  by  his  personal  defect."] 

*  [Published  in  1803,  the  work  of  a  Joshua  PickersgiU,  Jan.] 

*  [A  clever  anonymous  critic  thus  sarcastacallT  opens  his 
notice  of  this  poem:— ** The  reader  has  no  oouot  often 
heard  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus :  this  is  but  a  new  birth  of 
the  same  unrighteous  couple,  who  are  christened,  however, 
by  the  noble  hierophant  who  presides  over  the  infernal  cere> 
mony,-  Julius  Cassar  and  Coimt  Arnold.  The  drama  opens 
with  a  scene  between  the  latter,  who  is  to  all  appearance  a 
well-disposed  young  man,  of  a  very  deformed  person,  and 
his  mother :  this  good  lady,  with  somewhat  less  maternal 
piety  about  her  than  adorns  the  mother-ape  in  the  fable, 
turns  her  dutiful  incubus  of  a  son  out  of  doors  to  gather 
wood.  Arnold,  upon  this,  proceeds  incontinently  to  kiU  him- 
self; by  falling,  after  the  manner  of  Brutus,  on  his  wood- 
knife:  he  is,  however,  piously  dissuaded  from  this  guilty 
act,  by- whom  does  the  reader  think  ?  A  monk,  perhaps, 
or  a  methodist  preacher?  no ;— but  by  th3  Devil  himself,  in 
the  shape  of  a  tall  black  man,  who  rises,  like  an  African 
water-god,  out  of  a  fountain.  To  this  stranger,  after  the  ex- 
change of  a  few  sinister  compliments,  Arnold,  without  more 
ado,  sells  his  soul,  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  beauti- 
ful form  of  Achilles.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  absurdity,  we 
still,  however,  recognise  the  master-mind  of  our  great  poet : 
his  bold  and  beautiful  spirit  flashes  at  intervals  tnirougn  the 
surrounding  horrors,  into  which  he  has  chosen  to  plunge 
after  Goethe,  his  magmu  ApoUo.**} 

*  ["  One  of  the  few  pages  of  Lord  Byron's  *  Memoranda,* 
which  related  to  his  early  days,  was  where,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  mot, 
he  described  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that 
came  over  him,  when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  pas- 
sion, called  him  *  a  lame  brat  P  It  may  be  questioned,  whether 
this  drama  was  not  indebted  for  its  origin  to  this  single  re- 
collection."—Mooat. 

"  Lord  Bvron's  own  mother,  when  In  ill  humoi  with  him, 
od  to  make  the  deformity  in  his  foot  the  subject  of  taunts 
tad  reproaches.  She  would  (we  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  her  relations  in  Scotland)  pass  from  passionate 
caresses  to  the  repulsion  of  actual  disgust ;  then  devour  him 
with  kisses  again,  and  swear  his  eyes  were  as  beautiful  m 
his  father's.*'— Qiiar.  Rev.] 
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Saye  yoa,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
You  nuised  me — do  not  kill  me ! 

Bert.  Yee — I  nursed  thee, 

Because  thou  wert  ray  first-born,  and  I  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.    But  get  hence, 
And  gather  wood ! 

Am.  I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it. 

Speak  to  me  kindly.    Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
Afi  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  qpum  me ; 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

Bert,  Afi  is  the  hedgehog's, 

Which  sucks  at  midnight  from  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  unUl  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry.* 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren !  Call  me  not 
Mother ;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.    Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[Exit  Bbrtha. 

Am,  (AsZttt.)  Oh  mother ! She  is  gone,  and  I 

must  do 
Her  biddinir ; — ^wearily  but  willingly 
I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 
A  kind  word  in  return.    What  shall  I  do? 

[Arnold  begins  to  cut  wood :  in  doing  thit  he 
woundt  one  of  hie  hands. 
My  labor  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home — What  home  7    I  have  no  home,  no  kin. 
No  kind — not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.     Must  I  bleed 

too 
Like  them  7    Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung 

me! 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me. 
Would  aid  his  likeness !    If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  his  power  t    Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too?    For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect    Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Ajlnold  goe$  to  a  springs  and  etoope  to  wash 
his  hand :  he  starts  back. 
They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me, 
What  she  hath  made  me.    I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on't    Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am !    The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — ^like  a  demon  placed 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses. 

And  shall  I  live  on, 
A  burden  to  the  earth,  mjrself,  and  shame 
Unto  what  brought  me  into  life !    Thou  blood. 
Which  flowest  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 
Pour  forth  my  woes  forever  with  thyself 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 
This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 
Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 
The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself. 
And  make  a  woild  for  myriads  of  new  worms  \ 
This  knife!  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  withered  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — ^my 


1  [This  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  a  vulgar  error ; 
tlie  nnallnfuis  of  the  animal's  mouth  rendering  it  incapable 


Vile  form — ^from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 
The  green  bough|from  the  forest 

[AjiNOLD  places  the  knife  in  the  ground,  with 
the  point  upwards. 

Now  'tis  set. 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it    Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun  which  warm'd  me,  but 
In  vain.    The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing ! 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  fallen  leaves  my  monument ;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall ! 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himself  upon  the  knife, 

his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  the  fountain, 

which  seems  in  motion. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.    Yet  it  moves  again !    The  waters  stir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterrane 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  worid. 
What's  here  7    A  mist !    No  more  7 — 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.    He  stands 

fazing  upon  it;  it  is  dispelled,  and  a  tall 
lack  man  comes  towards  him. 

Am,  What  would  yon?    Speak! 

Spirit  or  man? 

Stran,  As  man  is  both,  why  not 

Say  both  in  one  ? 

Am.  Your  form  Is  man's,  and  yet 

You  may  be  devil 

Stran.  So  many  men  are  that 

Which  is  80  call'd  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — ^pursue 
Your  purpose. 

Am.  You  have  interrupted  me. 

Stran,  What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 
Be  interrupted  7    If  I  be  the  devil 
You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 
Mine,  and  forever,  by  your  suicide  ; 
And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

Am,  I  said  not 

You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 

Stran.  Unless  yon  keep  company 

With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches ; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain. 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twam 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven-footed  terror. 

Arn.  Do  yon— dare  you 

To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity? 

Stran.  Were  I  to  taunt  a  bu^o  with  this 
Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 
With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 
Would  revel  in  the  compliment    And  yet 
Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty 
In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 
And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 
With  thee.    Thy  form  is  natural :  'twas  only 
Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 
The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

Anu  Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffiJo's 
foot, 


of  the  mischief  laid  to  its  charge.    For  an  amusing  contra 
versy  on  the  sutject,  see  Gtnt.  Mag,  vols.  Izxx.  ana  Ixzxi.] 
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When  he  spurs  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  deseit-ship, 
The  helmless  dromedary  ! — and  I'll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

Stran,  I  will. 

Am.  (with  surprise.)  Thou  canst  ? 

Stran.  Perhaps.     Would  you  aught  else  ? 

Am,  Thou  mockest  me. 

Stran.  Not  I.    Why  should  I  mock 

What   all   are  mocking?     That's  poor  sport,  me- 

thinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language,  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine,)  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.    The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest 

Am,  Then  waste  not 

Thy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not 

Stran,  Your  thoughts 

Are  not  far  from  me.    Do  not  send  me  back : 
I  am  not  so  easily  recallM  to  do 
Good  service. 

Am,  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Stran.  Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks 

you; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

Am.  Oh  !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Naught  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 

Stran.  I'll  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  e'er  bore,  and  give 

thee 
Thy  choice. 

Am.  On  what  condition? 

Stran.  There's  a  question  ; 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

Am.  No ;  I  will  not 

I  must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

Stran.  What  soul, 

Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  such  a  carcass  ? 

Am.  'Tis  an  aspiring  one,  whate'er  the  tenement 
In  which  it  is  mislodged.  But  name  your  compact ; 
Must  it  be  sign'd  in  blood? 

Stran.  Not  in  your  own. 

Am.  Whose  blood  then  ? 

Stran,  We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 

But  I'll  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.    You  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content  ? 

Arn.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Stran.  Now  then  ! — 

[The  Stranger  approaches  the  fountain,  and 
turns  to  Arnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 

Am.  For  what? 

Stran.  To  mhigle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

Am.  {holding  out  his  wounded  arm.)  Take  it  all. 


»  This  is  a  well-lujown  German  superstition— a  gigantic 
shadow  produced  by  reflection  on  the  Brocken.  [The  Brock- 
en  is  the  name  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  a 
lucturesque  range  which  lies  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 


Stran.  Not  now.    A  few  drops  will  suffice  for 
this. 
[7^  Stranger  takes  some  0/ Arnold's  hlood  in 
his  handt  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain. 
Stran,    Shadows  of  beauty ! 
Shadows  of  \fowet  I 
Rise  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour ! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 
An  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  Mountain.^ 
Come  as  ye  were. 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould. 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd : — 
Such  his  desire  is,  [Pointing  to  Arnold 

Such  my  command  I 
Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  stoic 

Or  sophist  of  yore— 
Or  the  ^ape  of  each  victor, 

From  Macedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman  picture 
Who  breathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power ! 
Up  to  your  duty — 
This  is  the  hour ! 
[Various  Phantoms  arise  from  the  waters,  and 
pass  in  succession  before  the  Stranger  and 
Arnold. 
Am.  What  do  I  see? 

Stran.  The  black-eyed  Roman,  T-jth 

The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'ei 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 
Am.  The  phantom's  bald;  my  quest  is  beauty. 
Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects ! 

Stran.  His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than 
hairs. 
You  see  his  aspect — choose  it,  or  reject 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form :  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

Am.  I  will  fight  too, 

But  not  as  a  mock  Csesar.    Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not 

Stran.  Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus's  mother, 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart 
But  be  it  so !  Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[The  Phantom  of  Julius  C<Bsar  disappears* 
Am.  And  can  it 

Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone, 
And  left  no  footstep? 

Stran.  There  you  err.    His  substance 

Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  'tis  no  more  than  yours. 


From  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history,  the  Brocken 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  marvellous.  For  a  dfescription  of 
the  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  Lord  Bjrron,  see  Sir  David 
Brewster's  "Natural  Magic,**  p.  128.] 
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Except  a  little  longer  and  leas  crook'd 
r  the  sun.    Behold  another ! 

[A  second  phantom  passet. 

Am*  Who  is  he  ? 

Stran.  He  was  the  fairest  and  thn  bravest  of 
Athenians.^     Look  upon  him  well. 

Am.  He  is 

More  lovely  than  the  last     How  beautiful ! 

Stran,    Such    was   the  curled   son  of  Clinias; — 
wouldst  thou 
Invest  thee  with  his  form? 

Am,  Would  that  I  had 

Been  bom  with  it !     But  since  I  may  choose  further, 
I  will  look  fiuther. 

[  The  shade  of  Alcibiades  disappears. 

Stran.  Lo  !  behold  again !  [eyed  satyr, 

Am.  What !  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round- 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Sileuus'  aspect, 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature  !*  I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

Stran.  And  yet  he  was 

The  eartli's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  })ersonificatiou  of  all  virtue. 
i    But  you  reject  him  ? 

Am,  If  his  form  could  bring  me 

That  which  redeemed  it — no. 

Stran.  I  have  no  power 

To  promise  that ;  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

Am,  No.    I  was  not  bom  for  philosophy, 
Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  on't 
Let  him  fleet  on. 

Stran,  Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker ! 

[  The  shadow  of  Socrates  disappears :  another  rises. 

Am,  What's  here  ?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose 
curly  beard 
And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules,' 
Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 
Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  worid, 
Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest, 
As  if  he  know  the  worthlessness  of  those 
For  whom  he  had  fought 

Stran,  It  was  the  man  who  lost 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

Am,  I  cannot  blame  him, 

Since  I  have  risk'd  my  soul  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for. 

Strart,  Since  so  fiir 

You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features  ? 

Am.  Na    As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side^of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

Stran,  Hence,  triumvir! 

Thy  Cleopatra's  waiting 

[The  shade  of  Anthmy  disappears :  another  rises. 


>  [In  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage :— •♦  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  been  •  successful 
in  all  his  battles'— but  what  battles?  Name  them !  If  you 
mention  Cassar,  or  Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  vou  at  once  rush 
upon  Pharsalia,  Munda,  Alesia,  Cannae,  Tnrasymene,  Tre- 
bia.  Lodi,  Maren^,  Jena,  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  Wagram, 
Moskwa :  but  it  is  less  easy  to  pitch  upon  the  victories  of 
Alcibiades  ;  though  they  may  be  named  too,  though  not  so 
readily  as  the  Leuctra  and  Mantinaea  of  Epaminondas,  the 
Marathon  of  Miltiades.  the  Salamis  of  Toemistocles,  and 
the  Thcrmopylse  of  Leonidas.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  there  be  a  name  of  antiquity  which 
comes  down  with  such  a  general  charm  as  that  of  Alcibia- 
des.   Why!    I  eannot  answer.    Who  can  I*'] 

•  [**  The  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a  satyr  and  buf- 
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Am.  Whoisthw? 

Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature. 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  Umbs, 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  still. 
Was  he  e'er  human  onlf,  P 

Stran.  Let  the  earth  speak, 

If  there  be  atoms  of  him  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  soUd  gold  that  form'd  his  um. 


The  shame 


Am,  Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind 

Stran, 
Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

Am,  Yet  one  shadow  more. 

Stran.  {addressing  the  shadow.)  Get  thee  to  La- 
mia's lap ! 
[The  shade  of  Deme$rius  Poliorcetes  vemishes :  I 
another  rises.  ' 

rUfityouBtiU,  ' 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback :  if  the  shadows  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste,  . 

ril  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment 

Am,  Content !     I  will  fix  here.  ' 

Stran.  1  must  commend 

Your  choice.    The  godlike  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  roll'd  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Soften'd  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  Uke  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them ! 
And  Ami — as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanction'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride. 
With  some  remorse  withm  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.    So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple !    Look  upon  hun  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

Arn,  1  gaze  upon  him 

As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelope  mine. 

Stran,  You  have  done  well    The  greatest 

Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb 's  trae 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet 

Am,  Come !     Be  quick ! 

I  am  impatient 

Stran.  Ab  a  youthful  beauty 


foon,  but  his  soul  was  all  virtue,  and  fVom  within  him  came  i 
such  divine  and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  heart,  and 
drew  tears  from  the  hearers."— Plato.] 

*  I*'  His  face  was  as  the  heavens  ;  and  therein  stuck 

A  sun  and  moon ;  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 

The  UtUe  O,  the  earth. 

His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear'd  arm 

Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 

As  all  the  tuned  spheres,**  &c.— Shajcspbark.] 

*  [**  The  beauty  and  mien  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  were 
so  inimitable,  that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  bit  ofl  a  ; 
I^eness.   His  countenance  had  a  mixture  of  grace  and  dig-   , 
nity,  and  was  at  once  amiable  and  awfiil,  and  the  unsubdued  { 
and  eager  air  of  youth  was  blended  with  the  majesty  of  the 
hero  and  the  king."— Plutabch.] 
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Before  her  glafls.     You  both  see  what  m  not. 
Bat  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

Am.  Mivt  I  wait? 

Stran.   No;   that  were  a  pity.    But  a  word  or 
two: 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ;  would  you  so  far 
Outstpp  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  T    Or 

g?o  talk  canonically)  wax  a  son 
f  Auak? 

Am,         Why  not? 

Stran.  Glorious  ambition ! 

I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfe !    A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David : 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  wouldrt  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.    Thou  i^alt  be  mdulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire  ;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more  ;  for  all 
Would  rise  agamst  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new-found  mammoth  ;  and  their  cursed  engines, 
Their  culverins,  and  so  forth,  would  find  way 
Through  our  frieud*s  armor  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel. 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptize 
In  Styx. 

Am.      Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best 

Stran.  Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou 
seest, 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and 

Am.  I  ask  not 

For  valor,  since  deformity  is  daring.' 
It  is  its  essence  to  overtake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest    There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them.' 

Stran.  Well  spoken !    And  thon  doubtless  wUt  re- 
main 
Form'd  as  thou  art    I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  incase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it 

Am.  Had  no  power  presented  me 

The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  beet  which  spirit  may  to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain. 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders— 
A  hatefiu  and  unsightly  molehill,  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.    I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love,  but  de^Mur ;  nor  sought  to  win, 


>  ["  Whosoever,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  "hath  anything  fixed 
in  bis  person  that  doth  induce  contempt  hath  also  a  perpetu- 
al spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn ; 
therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold ;  first,  as  in 
their  own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process 
of  lime  by  a  general  habit :  also  it  stirreth  in  them  industry, 
and  especially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak- 
ness of  others,  that  they  may  hare  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,in  their  superiors,  it  quencheth  jealousy  towards  them, 
as  persons  that  they  think  thev  may  at  pleasure  despise :  and 
it  laveth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  be- 
UsTing  they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they 


Thongfa  to  a  heart  all  kve,  what  coold  not  lore  me 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog. 
Which  makes  me  lonely.    Nay,  I  could  have  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spum'd  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape ; — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  paasiouate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  lowest, 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  coold  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something— as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.    You  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it ; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

Stran.  Decide  between 

What  yoa  have  been,  or  will  be. 

Am.  I  have  done  so. 

You  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes. 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart    As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  loved 
Of  fdl  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
WouM  be  beloved.    As  thoa  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste!  haste! 

Stran.  And  what  shall  /  wear? 

Am.  Surely,  he 

Who  can  command  all  forms  will  choose  the  highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :  or — stiU  higher — 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

Stran.  Less  will  content  me ; 

For  I,  too,  love  a  change. 

Am.  Yonr  aq>ect  is 

Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

Stran.  If  I  choose, 

I  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear ; 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late. 
And  now  111  take  yoor  figure. 

Am.  Mine! 

Stran.  Yea.    You 

Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Bertha, 
Your  mother's  offering.  People  have  their  tastes : 
You  have  yours — I  mine. 

Am.  Dispatch!  dispatch! 

Stran.  Even  so. 

[The  Stranger  takes  some  earth  and  mmddt  it 
along  the  turf,  and  then  addressee  the  phan' 
torn  of  Achilles. 
Beautiful  shadow 

Of  Thetis's  boy ! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 
Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy : 


see  them  in  possession :  so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a  great 
wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rising.**— Essay  Iv.} 

*  [**  Lord  Byron's  chief  incentive,  when  a  boy,  to  distinc- 
tion, was  that  mark  of  deformity,  by  an  acute  sense  of  which 
he  was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  being  great.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  own  opinion   , 
that*  an  addiction  to  poetry  is  very  generally  the  result  of  an  ' 
uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body ;  disease  or  deformity,*  he  i 
adds,  *  have  been  the  attendants  of  many  of  our  best :  Col- 
lins mad— Chatterton.  /  think,  mad— Cowper  mad>-Pope 
crooked— Milton  blino,'  ^co.  lu}.**— Moobb.] 
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Fran  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,' 

Thy  likeness  I  shape. 
As  the  being  who  made  him. 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 
1111  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowmg. 

It  wean  its  first  streak ! 
Ye  violets,  I  scatter, 

Now  turn  into  eyes ! 
And  thou,  sunshiny  water, 
Of  Mood  take  the  guise ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 
Be  his  long  flowing  hair. 
And  wave  o'er  his  brows. 
As  thou  wavest  in  air ! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 
But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak ! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mouM,  m  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest. 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

Which  cUy  can  compound. 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found! 
EHements,  near  me. 

Be  mingled  and  stiir'd, 
Know  me,  and  hear  me. 
And  leap  to  my  word ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 

This  earth's  animation 
Tis  done !    He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  creation .' 
r Arnold  faUt  sentelem;   Mb  aoul  patut  into 
the  ghape  of  AehUUo,  which  riaeo  from  the 
ground  ;  while  the  phantom  ha$  Hoappeared, 
part  by  port,  ao  the  figure  woe  formed  from 
the  earth. 
Am,  (in  hie  new  form,)  I  love,  and  I  shall  be  be- 
kyved!    Oh  life! 
At  last  I  feel  thee !    Glorious  spirit ! 

Stran.  Stop ! 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon'd  gaimenty 
Yon  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugiinees, 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were? 

Am,  Who  cares?   Let  wolves 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Stran,  And  if 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you'll  say 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 
Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Am,  Let  us  but  leave  it  there ; 

No  matter  what  becomes  on't 

Stran.  That*  s  ungracious, 

If  not  ungrateful    Whatsoe'er  it  be. 
It  hath  sustain'd  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 

Am,  Ay,  as  the  dunghiU  may  conceal  a  gem 
Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Stran.  But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 
By  fiur  exchange,  not  robbery.    For  they 
Who  nuike  men  without  women's  aid  have  long 
Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 


1  Adan&i 
nned  i 


means  "  r$i  tarik,**  from  which  the  first  man  was 


Your  interlopefB.    The  devil  may  take  men, 
Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmanship : — and  therefore 
Some  one  must  be  finmd  to  assume  the  shape 
You  have  quitted. 
Am,  Who  would  do  so  ? 

Stran,  That  I  know  not, 

And  therefore  I  must 
Am,  You! 

Stran,  I  said  it  ere 

You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Am,  True.    I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

Stran.  In  a  few  moments 

I  will  be  as  you  were,  and  you  shall  see 
Youiself  forever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 
Am,  I  wouki  be  spared  this. 
Stran,  But  it  cannot  be. 

What !  shrink  already,  being  what  you  are. 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 

Am.  Do  as  thou  wilt 

Stran,  (to  the  late  form  of  Arnold,  extended  on 
the  earth,) 
Clay !  not  dead,  but  soul-less ! 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee. 
An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 
CUiy  uou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 
Ail  cUiy  is  of  equal  merit 
Fire !  without  which  naught  can  live ; 
fire !  but  t'fi  which  naught  can  live. 
Save  the  fabled  salamander. 
Or  immortal  souls,  which  wander. 
Fraying  what  doth  not  forgive. 
Howling  for  a  drop  of  water, 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 
Fire !  the  only  element 
Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm, 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 
Can  preserve  a  moment's  form. 
But  must  with  thyself  be  blent : 
Fire !  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter : 
Fire !  Creation's  first-bom  daughter, 
And  Destruction's  threaten'd  son. 
When  heaven  with  the  worid  hath  done : 
Fure !  assist  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 

Stiff  and  cold ! 
His  resurrection  rests  with  me  and  you ! 
One  little,  marshy  spark  of  flame — 
And  he  a^ain  shall  seem  the  same ; 
But  I  his  apiriVa  place  shall  hold ! 
[An  ignie-fatuue  fUte   through  the  wood  and 
reete  on  the  brow  of  the  Stdy,    The  Stran' 
ger  disappear B :  the  body  rieee. 
Am.  (in  hie  new  form,)  Oh !  horrible ! 
Stran.  (in  Arnold's  late  shape.)  What !  tremblest 

thou? 
Am.  Not  so— 

I  merely  shudder.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worast? 

Stran.  To  the  worid  of  shadows. 

But    let    us   thread    the    present      Whither    wiH 
thou? 
Am.  Must  thou  be  my  compankm  ? 
Stran.  Wherefore  not? 

Your  betters  keep  worM  company. 

Am,  My  betters ! 

Stran.  Oh !  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new 
form: 
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Fm  glad  of  that    Ungrateful  too !    That's  well ; 
You  improve  apace  ; — ^two  changes  in  an  instant. 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  ah'eady. 
But  bear  with  me :  indeed  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.    But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

Am.  Where  the  world 

Is  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

Stran.  That's  to  say,  where  there  is  war 

And  woman  in  activity.    Let's  see ! 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
^ric,  with  all  its  Moora    In  very  truth, 
There  is  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

Am.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

Stram  A  goodly  choice — 

And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out    The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  ganien. 

Am,  How 

Shall  we  proceed  7 

Stran,  Like  gallants,  on  good  coursera. 

What  ho  I  my  chargers !    Never  yet  were  better, 
Smc»  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  ro. 
Our  pages  too ! 

Enter  two  Pages,  with  four  coal-black  hortea. 

Am,  A  noble  sight ! 

Stran,  And  of 

A  nobler  breed.    Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 
With  these! 

Am.  The  mighty  steam,  which  volumes  high 

From  their  proud  nostrils,  bums  the  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-nies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  as  conmion  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset 

Stran,  Mount,  my  lord : 

They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

Am,  And  these 

Our  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names? 

Stran,  You  shidl  baptize  them. 

Am,  What !  in  holy  water  ? 

Stran.    Why   not?     The   deeper   sinner,   better 
saint 

Am,    They  are  beautiful,  and   cannot,   sure,  be 
demons. 

Stran,  True ;  the  devil's  always  ugly ;  and  your 
beauty 
Is  never  diabolical 

Am,  111  call  him 

Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon  ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 
And  never  found  till  now.    And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not, 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night, 
I  He  shall  be  Mcmnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  once  a  day. 
And  you  ? 

Stran,      I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

Am,  More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was 
mine  once) 
Itrust 


Stran,  Then  call  me  Cssar. 

Am,  Why,  that  name 

Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

Stran.  And  therefore  fittest  for 

The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  you  deem  me, 
Unless  you  call  me  pope  instead. 

Am.  Well,  then, 

CiBsar  thou  shalt  be.    For  mjrself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

C<e«.  We'll  add  a  tiUe— 

**  Count  Arnold :"  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound. 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

Am,  Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field. 

C<BB.  {tings.)  To  horse !  to  hone !  my  coal-black 
steed 
Paws  the  ground  and  snufib  the  air ! 

There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 
More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink. 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook's  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant,  , 

In  the  combat  he'll  not  famt ! 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble. 

Time  nor  toO  shall  make  him  humble ; 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen. 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin. 

Only  flying  with  his  feet : 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet? 

Merrily !  merrily !  never  unsound. 

Shall    our   bonny  black    horses   skim    over    the 
ground ! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly ! 

For  we'll  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 
[They  mount  their  horses  and  disappear. 

SCENE    II. 

A  Camp  before  the  WaUs  of  Rome, 

Arnold  and  Cmbak, 

CiBs,  Yon  are  well  enter'd  now. 

Am,  Ay  ;  but  my  path 

Has  been  o'er  carcasses :  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

C<B8.       Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.    Why ! 
Thou  art  a  conqueror ;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Boiu-bou, 
Late  constable  of  France :  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and— changing  sex. 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire^ 
Lady  of  the  old  world. 

Am.  How  old?   What !  are  there 

New  worlds? 

C<BS.    To  you.    You'll  find  there  are  such  shortly. 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one-half  of  the  world  named  a  whole  new  one. 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

Am.  I'll  trust  them. 

C<Bs,  Do  I    They  will  deceive  you  sweetly. 

And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  truth. 

Am,  Dog! 

Cits,  Man  I 

Am,  Devil ! 
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C(Bs,  Tour  obedient  humble  servant 

Am,  Say  master  rather.     Thou  hast  lured  me  on, 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

Ctf«.  And  where  wouldst  thou  be? 

Am.  Oh,  at  peace — ^iu  peace. 

Ctes.  And  where  is  that  which  is  so  ?  From  the  star 
To  Ihci  winding  worm,  all  life  is  motion  ;  and 
Is.  ife  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 
Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 
A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 
Tlie  stars,  goes  out    The  poor  worm  winds  its  way, 
Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 
But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 
Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 
You  must  obe>j  Tvhat  all  obey,  the  rule 
Of  fix'd  necessity :  against  her  edict 
Rebellion  prospers  not 

Am,  And  when  it  prospers 

C<t8,  Tis  no  rebellion. 

Am.  Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

C<BS,   Th0   Bourbon   hath   given   orders   for  the 
assault, 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

Am.  Alas ! 

And  shall  the  city  yield?     I  see  the  giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint. 
Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 
That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross. 
Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 
O^  j^^y*  (^  once  of  torture  unto  him, 
God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge.) 

Cog.  'Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

Am,  What? 

C<M.  The  cmcifiz 

Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls. 
And  harquebusses,  and  what  not ;  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

Am.  And  those  scarce  mortal  arches, 

Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall. 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena,  (as  right  well  they  might, 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd ;) 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  "  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator!" — Must  it  fall? 

CtBS.  The  city,  or  the  amphitheatre  ? 
The  church,  or  one,  or  all  ?  for  you  confound 
Both  the  -  ind  me. 

Am.  To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 

With  the  first  cock-crow. 

C<Bs.  Which,  if  it  end  with 

The  evening's  first  nightmgale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges ; 
For  men  must  have  their  prey  a^er  long  toil. 

Am.  The  sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perh^Mi 
More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome 


1  [Suetonius  relates  of  Julius  Ceesar,  that  his  baldness 
gave  him  much  uneasiness,  haviji^  often  found  himself, 
upon  that  account,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  Ms  enemies ; 
and  that,  therefore,  of  all  the  honors  conferred  upon  him 


On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall 

C<e«.  I  saw  him. 

Am.  Yon ! 

C<B8,  Yes,  sir.    You  foi^t  I  am  or  was 

Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  name.     I'm  Cssar  and  a  hunchback 
Now.     Well !  the  first  of  Ctesars  was  a  bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.*     Thus 
The  worid  runs  on,  but  we'll  be  merry  still. 
I  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quickbom  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch,  ('twas  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it  now  be ;)  and  Rome's  eariiest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  Mood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  'twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth. 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  fratricide 
Have  made  theur  never-ceasmg  scene  of  slaughter 
For  ages. 

Am.        But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

CtBS.  And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept? — Hark ! 

Am.  They  are  soldiers  smging 

A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

C<M,  And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as 
swans? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

Am.  So,  yon  are  leam'd, 

I  see,  too? 

CtBS.        In  my  granmiar,  certes.    I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet 

Am.  And  wherefore  do  you  not? 

CtBS.  It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.     Like  your  statesman, 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist. 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels,  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stanunering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze. 
Who  fail'd  and  fled  each  other.     Why  ?  why,  marry. 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbor. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.    Nay,  it  is  their  brotherhood. 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Tahnud,  their 
Cabala ;  their  best  brick-work,  wherewithal 
They  build  more 

Ajm,   {interrupting  him,)    Oh,   thou   everlasting 
sneerer ! 
Be  silent !    How  the  soldiers'  rou^  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen! 

CtBS,    Yes.    I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

Am.  And  demons  howl. 

CtBS,  And  man  toa    Let  us  Usten : 

I  love  all  music 


by  the  senate  and  people,  there  was  none  which  he  cither 
accepted  or  used  with  so  much  pleasure  as  the  right  of 
wearing  constantly  a  laurel  crown.] 
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Song  of  the  SoldierB  within. 

The  black  bands  came  orer 

The  AJpe  and  their  anow ; 
With  Boinrbon,  the  rover, 

They  paaa^d  the  broad  Pa 
We  haye  beaten  all  foemeii» 

We  haye  captured  a  king, 
We  haye  tum'd  back  on  no  iiieii» 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here*s  the  Bourbon  forerer ! 

Though  peanylesB  all, 
We'll  haye  one  more  endeayor 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall:  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bouibon  we'll  uHmnt  o'er 

The  walk  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoik  of  each  dome? 
Up !  up  with  the  lily ! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  seven-hilly, 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  Tiber  all  red, 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Boiubon !  the  Bourbon ! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burden ! 

And  fire,  fire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch *d  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is. 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon! 

Sans  country  or  home, 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  phmder  old  Rome. 

C<B9  An  mdifi^rent  song 

For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 
Am,  Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.    But  hare 


The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust 
A  goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  ConttabU  BooaMnfi  "  ewm  •ui;'*  ^  ^ 

PML  How  now,  noble  prince, 

You  are  not  cheerful  7 

Bourb,  Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

Phil  Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  sa 

Bovrb.  If  I 


>  [Charles  of  Bourbon  was  cousin  to  Francis  I.,  and  Con- 
I  stable  of  France.  Being  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  queen- 
I   mother  for  haring  declined  the  nonor  of  her  hano,  and 


PkiL  Doubi  not  oar  soldien.    Were  the  walls  of 
adamant, 
Thejr'd  crack  them.    Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

Bourk  That  they  will  fidter  is  my  least  of  fean. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marriial  them  on — ^were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guai  J  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titans  y— 
But  now 

PhiL       They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

Bowrb,  True :  but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great 
ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.    The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart. 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands. 
And  beckon  me  away ! 

PkiL  So  let  them!    WUt  thou 

Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  sb^ws  7 

Bowrh,  They  do  not  menace  me.    I  could  have 
faced, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace ;  but  they  clasp. 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands. 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fix'd  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.    Look  there ! 

PkiL  Ikiok 

A  lofty  battlement 

Bowrh,  And  there  I 

PkiL  Not  even 

A  guard  in  sight ;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Shelter'd  by  Uie  gray  parapet  from  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight 

Bowrh,  You  are  blind. 

PkiL  If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

Bowrh,  A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  walls 
With  all  their  heroes,— the  last  Cato  stan<b 
And  tears  his  bowek,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Cssar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement 

PkiL  Then  conquer 

Thb  walls  for  which  he  oooqoer'd,  and  be  greater! 

Bowrh,  True :  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

PkiL  Yoa  can  mU 

In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

{Cowni  AaifOLD  and  Cjmlr  advance, 

C<B9,   And   the   mere  men— ^  they  too  sweat 
beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  7 

Bourh.  Ah! 

I  Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback !  and  his  master 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous. 
And  generous  as  lovely.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

C<M.  Yon  wffl  find. 

So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yonrselfl 

Bowrh.  And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  laborer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

0««.  You  may  well  say  so. 

For  yotc  have  seen  that  back — as  genera]. 


also  by  the  king,  he  traasfiBrred  his 
Charles  V.J 
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Placed  iu  the  reur  in  action — bat  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it 

Bourh.  That*§  a  fair  retort, 

For  I  provoked  it : — ^bnt  the  Bourbon's  breast 
Hus  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  yon  the  deviL 

Ctes.  And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myBelf 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

Phil  Why  ao? 

C«*.  One  half 

Of  yonr  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swiftly,  not  leas  surely. 

Bourh.  Arnold,  your 

Slight  crooked  friend  's  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

C<BB,  Your  highness  much  mistakes  me. 

The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer — I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

Bourh,  You  are  brave,  and  that's  enough  for  me ; 
and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  bat  the  soldiers' 
Comrade. 

CiM.  They  are  bat  bad  company,  your  higfaneas: 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

PhiL  How  now,  f^ow ! 

Thou  wazest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

Ctu,  Yon  mean  I  speak  the  truth. 

Ill  lie — it  is  as  easy :  then  yooll  praise  me 
For  calling  yoa  a  hero. 

Bourh.  Philibert ! 

Let  him  alone ;  he's  Inrave,  and  ever  has 
Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  moantain  ahoal- 

der, 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  license, 
And  the  ^arp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mhid,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famkh'd,  sullen,  grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  rail  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis. 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

CtfA.  It  would  be  well 

If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

Bourh,  Be  silent ! 

C<gs,  Ay,   bat   not   idle.     Work    yoaiself  with 
words! 
You  have  few  to  speak. 

PhiL  What  means  the  audacious  prater? 

C<B9,  To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

Bourh,  FhQibert  I 

Why  will  you  vex  him?  Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on?  Arnold !  I  will  lead  the  attadL 
To-morrow. 

Am,  I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

Bourh,  And  you  will  foUow  ? 

Am,  Smce  I  must  not  lead. 

Bourh,  *Tw  necessary  for  the  fiarther  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder's 
First  step. 

C(B9,       Upon  its  topmost,  let  os  hope : 
So  shaU  he  have  his  full  deserts. 

Bourh,  The  worid's 

Great  capital  perchance  is  onxv  to-morrow. 
Throoi^  every  change  the  seven-hill'd  city  hath 


Retain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Cssais, 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  the  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffik    Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  worid's  masters !    Civilized,  barbarian. 
Or  saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.    Well ! 
'Twas  their  turn — ^now  'tis  oure ;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rale  much  better 

C€U.  No  doubt,  the  camp's  the  school  of  civic 
rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

Bourh.  That  which  it  wa& 

C(B9.  In  Alaric's  time? 

Bourh.  No,  slave !  in  the  first  Cesar's, 

Whose  name  3rou  bear  like  other  curs— 

Ca$,  And  kings ! 

Tis  a  great  name  for  bloodhoonds. 

Bourh.  There's  a  demon 

In  that  fierce  rattlesnake  thy  tongue.    Wilt  never 
Be  serious? 

C<M,         On  the  eve  of  battle,  no ;  - 
Hiat  were  not  soldier-like.    'Tie  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.    Wherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape, 
Takes  care  of  us.    Keep  thoogfat  aloof  from  hosts ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

Bourh.  Yon  may  sneer,  since 

Tis  lucky  for  yoa  that  you  fight  no  worse  for't 

Cat.  I  thank  you  for  the  freedom  ;  'tis  the  only 
Fav  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

Bowrh.  Well,  sir,  to-morrow  yoa  shall  pay  your- 
self. 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury : 
But,  Fhilibert,  well  in  to  council.    Araold, 
We  would  request  yonr  presence. 

Am,  Frinoe!  my  service 

Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

Bourh.  In  both  we  prize  it. 

And  yours  vriU  be  a  post  of  trust  at  daybreak. 

Cas.  And  mine  7 

Bourh,  To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 

Good  night ! 

Am,   (to  CosAS.)     Frepare  our   annor  for   the 
assault. 
And  wait  within  iny  tent 

[Exeunt  BouRsmf,  Arnold,  FmuBSRT,  4^ 

CtfS.  {9olu8.)  Within  thy  tent ! 

Think'st  thou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  pres- 
ence? 
Or  that  this  crooked  oofier,  which  contain'd 
Thy  principle  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask  ?    And  these  are  men,  forsooth ! 
Heroes  and  chiefo,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards ! 
This  is  the  consequence  of  |fiving  matter 
The  power  of  thought    It  is  a  stubborn  sabstance, 
And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 
ESver  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 
Well !  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets:  'tis 
The  spirit's  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 
When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 
Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 
Were  made  for  them  to  look  at    'Twere  a  j«^  now 
To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 
Unto  their  anthill :  how  me  pismires  then 
Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 
FVom  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  pipe  forth 
One  nniverral  orison !    Ha !  ha ! 

[Exit  CjitAB. 
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PART  IL 

SCENE    I. 

Before  the  Walls  of  Rome, — The  assault  :  the  army 
in  motion  J  wi:h  ladders  to  scale  the  walls;  Boua- 
•o^f ,  with  a  white  scarf  over  his  armor,  foremost. 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air 

1. 

Tis  the  mom,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark? 
Whither  shrinks  the  clouded  son  7 
Is  the  day  indeed  begun? 
Nature's  eye  is  melancholy 
O'er  the  city  high  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
Should  arouse  the  saints  within, 
And  revive  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  which  yellow  Tiber  dashes- 
Oh  ye  seven  hills !  awaken, 
Ere  your  very  base  be  shaken ! 


Hearken  to  the  steady  stamp ! 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp ! 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune, 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter, 

Regular  as  rolling  water, 

Whose  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  border 

Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  order. 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Hearken  to  the  armor's  clank ! 

Look  down  o'er  each  frowning  warrior, 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier: 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder. 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder 

3. 
Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mann'd  without  an  interval ! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier. 
Cannon's  black  mouth,  sliining  spear, 
Lit  match,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon. 
Gaping  to  be  murderous  soon ; 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mix'd  with  what  we  now  behold. 
In  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new. 
Gather  like  a  locusts'  crew, 
Shade  of  Remus !  'tis  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  orime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine :— 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine  ? 


4 
Near — and  near — and  nearer  still, 
As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill. 
First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 
Like  a  scarce-awaken'd  ocean. 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder, 
Till  the  rocks  are  crush'd  to  powder, — 
Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host  I 
Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 
Mighty  chiefs!  eternal  shadows! 
First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 
Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 
Of  a  people  without  brother ! 


Will  you  sleep  when  nations*  quarrels 
Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels? 
Ye  who  weep  o'er  Carthage  burning. 
Weep  not — strike  !  for  Rome  is  mourning  !* 


Onward  sweep  tlie  varied  nations ! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger. 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 
On  they  sweep.    Oh !  glorious  city. 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  fbr  pity  ? 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman  •* 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city  ; 
Rouse  thee !     Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch. 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot 

6. 
Ah  !  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre ! 
Ilion's  children  find  no  Hector ; 
Priam's  ofl'spring  loved  their  brother ; 
Rome's  great  sire  forgot  his  mother. 
When  he  slew  his  gdlant  twin. 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide  ! 
When  the  first  o'erieapt  thy  wall. 
Its  foundation  moum'd  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome ! 


Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger: 
Fire  and  smoke  and  hellii^  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder ! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes, 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes. 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming, 
Ljdng  at  its  foot  blaspheming ! 
Up  again !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Rome !  although  thy  wall  may  perish. 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish. 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas!  oh,  Rome  !— 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish. 
Fight  as  thon  wast  wont  to  vanquish ! 

8. 
Yet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates ! 
Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  At^'s ! 
Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 
Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros ! 
Thou^  the  son  who  slew  his  mother 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother 


>  Scipio,  the  second  Africanus,  is  said  to  have  repeated  a 
verse  of  Homer,  and  wept  over  the  burning  of  Carthage. 
He  had  better  have  granted  it  a  capitulation. 
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*Twafl  the  Roman  caib*d  the  Boinan ; — 

Breiums  was  a  baffled  foeman. 

Yet  again,  ye  saiutt  and  martyri, 

Rise !  for  youra  are  holier  charters ! 

Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling, 

Vet  in  ruin  still  appalling ! 

Mightier  fonndeis  of  those  altars, 

True  und  Ch'istian, — strike  the  assaulters ! 

Tiber !  Tiber !  let  thy  torrent 

Show  eyen  nature^s  self  abhorrent 

Let  each  breathin?  heart  dilated 

Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited  I 

Rome  be  crushM  to  one  wide  tomb, 

But  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome ! 

Bourbon,  AmNOLD,  Cmbar,  and  othersy  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  ioa/2.  Akmold  ia  about  to  plant  hit 
ladder, 

Bourb.  Hold,  Arnold !  I  am  first. 
Am,  Not  80,  my  lord. 

Bourb.  Hold,  sir,  I  charge  yon !    Follow !    I  am 
proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader 

[Bourbon  plant*  his  ladder,  and  begins  to  mount. 
Now,  boys !   On !  on ! 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Bovkbok  falls, 
Cos.  And  off! 

Am,  Eternal  powers ! 

The  host  will   be   appalled, — but  Yengeance!   ren- 
geance ! 
Bourb.  *Tis  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 
[Bourbon  takes  Arnold  by  the  hand,  and  rises; 
but  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again, 
Arnold !  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  faD — all  will  go  well— conceal  it  I 
Fling  my  cloak  o'er'What  will  be  dust  anon ; 
Let  not  the  soldien  see  it 
Am.  You  must  be 

Removed ;  the  aid  of 

Bourb.  No,  my  gallant  boy ; 

Death  is  npon  me.    But  what  is  one  life  7 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  command  them  sUlL 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  clay, 
Till  they  are  conquerois — then  do  as  you  may. 
CiBs.  Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the 
cross? 
Wo  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hiH  of  sword 
May  serve  instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard.' 
nourb.  Thou  bitter  slave!   to  name  him  at  this 
time! 
But  I  deserve  it 
Am,  {to  Cmbasu)  Villain,  hold  your  peace ! 
C<BS.  What,  when  a  Chiistian  dies?    Shall  I  not 
oifier 
A  Christian  "  Vade  m  pace  ?" 

Am,  Silence  !   Oh ! 

Those  eyes  are  glaxing  which  o'erlook'd  the  worid, 
And  saw  no  eqiud. 
Bourb.  Arnold,  shouldst  thou  see 

France But  hark!  hark!  the  assault  grows  warm- 

er-Oh! 


I  [**  Finding  himself  mortally  woimded,  Bayard  ordered 
one  of  his  attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree  with  his 
foce  towards  the  enemy:  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  guard 
of  his  sword,  which  be  held  up  instead  of  a  cross,  he  ad- 
dTMsed  liis  prayers  to  God,  ana  in  this  posture  be  calmly 
waited  the  iqmroach  of  death.**— Robbrtsor,  CkmUt  V.] 

•  (**  On  the  first  of  May,  15S7.  the  Constable  and  his  army 
eaaw  in  sight  of  Rome,  and  the  next  morning  commenced 
the  attack.    Bourbon  were  a  white  vest  over  his  armor,  in 
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For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall !   Hence,  Arnold,  hence ! 
You  lose   time — they  will  conquer   Rome   without 
thee. 
Am,  And  without  thee  ! 

Bourb.  Not  so ;  Fll  lead  them  stiE 

In  spirit    Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.    Away !  and  be 
Victorious ! 

Am,        But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 
Bourb.  You  must — ^farewell — Up!  up!  the  world 
is  winning.  [BIourbon  dies? 

C<BS,  (to  Arnold.)  Come,  count,  to  business. 
Am,  True.    I'll  weep  hereafter. 

[Arnold  covers  Bourbon's  body  with  a  mantle, 
and  mounts  the  ladder,  crying 
The  Botubon !  Bourbon !  On,  boys !  Rome  is  ours ! 
Cas.  Good-niffht,  lord  constable !  thou  weit  a  man. 
[CiBSAR  foUows  Arnold  ;  they  reach  the  bat- 
tlement;   Arnold  and  Cjbsar  are  struck 
down. 
C<ES,  A  precious  somenet !    Is  your  countship  in> 

jured? 
Am,  Na  [Remounts  the  ladder, 

C<es.  A  rare  bloodhound,  when  his  own  is  heated ! 
And  'tis  no  boy's  play.    Now  he  strikes  them  down ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar ;  now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and ^What  have  we  here ? — a  Roman? 

[A  man  falls 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey !  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest    Why,  how  now,  fellow? 
Wounded  Man,  A  drop  of  water ! 
CtBS,  Blood's  the  only  liquid 

Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man,  I  have  died  for  Rome.  [Dies 

Cos.  And  so  did  Bourbon,  m  another  sense. 
Oh  these  unmortal  men !  and  their  great  motives ! 
But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.    He  is 
By  this  time  i'  the  forum.    Charge !  charge ! 

[Casar  mounts  the  ladder;  the  scene  closes. 

bC£.^  K  ii. 

The  City.  •'Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and 
Besieged  in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in  con^ 
fusion 

jAiterCmMAR. 

Cas.  I  cannot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  mix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue* 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here?   A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper !  Could  they  doff 
Theur  hose  as  they  have  doff'd  their  hats,  'twould 

be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly ;  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  nure 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 


order,  he  said,  to  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends 
and  foes.  He  led  on  to  the  walls,  and  commenced  a  f^ous 
assault,  which  was  repelled  with  equal  violence.  Seeing  that 
his  army  becan  to  waver,  he  seized  a  scaling  ladder  from  a 
soldier  standing,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ascending,  when  he 
was  pierced  by  a  musket-bail,  and  fell.  Feeling  that  his 
wound  was  mortal,  be  derired  that  his  body  might  be  con- 
cealed from  his  soldiers,  and  instantly  expired.**->RoBBRf- 

S05.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Part  ii. 


Enter  a  Party  fighting — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the 
BeeiegerB, 

He  comefly 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins — Gore  and  GHory. 
Holla !  hold,  count ! 

Am.  Away !  they  must  not  rally. 

C(B8.  I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash  ;  a  golden  brid;^ 
Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 
A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 
Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body 
But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 
But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis*  son, 
I  dipp'd  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 
I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivahic  heart 
More  than  Pelides'  heel ;  why  then,  be  caotious, 
And  know  thyself  a  mortal  sUlL 

Am*  And  who 

With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?     That  were  pretty  sport 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  hares  when  lions  roar? 

[Arnold  rushet  into  the  combat. 

Ctte.  A  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Weil,  his  blood 's  up :  and  if  a  little  *6  shod, 
'Twill  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Abnold  engages  with  a  Roman,  who  retires 
toward*  a  portico. 

Am,  Yield  the^,  slave ! 

I  promise  quarter. 

Rom,  That's  soon  said. 

Am  And  done — 

My  word  is  known. 

Rom,  So  shall  be  my  deeds. 

[They  re-engage.    Cjbbar  comes  forward, 

Cas.  Why,  Arnold !  hold  thine  own :  thou  hast  in 
hand 
A  famous  artisan,  a  cunning  sculptor ; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer ;  twas  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

Am.  Ay,  did  he  so? 

Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument 

Rom,  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters*. 

Cois.  Well  said,  my  man  of  marble !   Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  hi  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  days  Cellini  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks.^ 

[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  Cellini,  but 
slightly ;  the  latter  draws  a  pistol,  and  fires; 
then  retires,  and  disappears  through  the 
portics 

C<BS.  How  farest  tht  x  ?    Thou  hast  a  tasto,  me- 
thinks, 
Of  red  Bellona's  banquet 

Am,  (staggers.)  Tis  a  scratch. 

Lend  me  thy  scarf     He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

C(ts.  Where  is  it  ? 

Am,  In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword 

And  that's  enough.    I  am  thirsty:  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water . 

Ccts  That's  a  liqukl  now 


1  [*'  Lerelling  my  arquebuse,"  says  Benvenuto  Cellini, "  I 
discharged  it  with  a  deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  seemed 
to  be  iilTe  I  above  the  rest :  but  the  mist  pnvented  me  from 
distinguishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot 
Then  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and  Cecchino, 
I  bid  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and  showed  them  how  to  es* 
cape  every  shot  of  the  besiegers.  Having  accordingly  fired 
twice  for  the  enemy's  once,  I  cautiously  approached  the 


In  reqnisitMn,  bat  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at 

Am,  And  my  thirst  increases ; — but 

ni  find  a  way  to  quench  it 

C<BS.  Or  be  ouench'd 

Thyself? 

Am.  The  chance  is  even  ;  we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.  But  I  lose  time  in  prating : 
Prithee  be  quick.  [C jesar  binis  on  th  t  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly  7 
Why  dost  not  strike? 

C<ts,  Your  old  philosophera 

Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  qiectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  .«Aind  a  Milo. 

Am.  Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

Cas.  A  forest,  when  it  suits  roe : 

I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine ; 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  laborers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

Am.  Thou  art  stiU 

A  fiend ! 

Cits.     And  thou — a  man. 

Am.  Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  roe. 

C<rs.  True — as  men  aw. 

Arm  And  what  is  that? 

Cits,  Thou  feelest  and  thou  see^st 

[Exit  Arnold,  joining  in  the  combat  which  still 
continues  between  detached  parties.  The 
scene  closes. 


SCENE  III. 

St,  Peter's— The  Interior  of  the  Church— The  Pops 
at  the  Altar — Priests,  ^c.  crowding  in  confusion^ 
and  Citizens  fiying  for  refuge,  pursued  by  SoU 
diery. 

Enter  Cjbsar. 

A  Spanish  Soldier,  Down  with  them,  comrades ! 
seize  upon  those  lamps ! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  to  the  chine ! 
His  rosary's  of  gold. 

Lutheran  Soldier,  Revenge !  revenge ! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

Cos,  (interposing,)  How  now,  schismatic  ? 

What  wouldst  thou? 

Luth,  Sold,  In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 

Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ    I  am  a  Christian. 

Cas,  Yea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  fonnder 
Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 
Such  proselytes.    Best  stmt  thjrself  to  plunder. 

Luth,  Sold,  I  say  he  Is  the  devil. 

Cas,  Hush !  keep  that  secret, 

Lest  he  should  recognise  you  for  his  own. 

Luth,  Sold,  Why  would  you  save  hun?   I  repeat 
he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

Cas,  And  that's  the  reason:  would  you  make  a 
quarrel 


walls,  and  perceived  that  there  was  aL  €Rln.crc3iAxy  c(]Or> 
fusion  amonff  the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our  hating  shot 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon :  he  was,  as  I  understood  afterwards, 
that  chief  personage  whom  I  saw  raised  above  the  rest.^— 
VoL  i.  p.  ISO.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  many  stories  in 
Cellini^s  amusing  autobiography  which  nobody  seems  ever 
to  have  believed.] 


Scene  hi. 


THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED. 
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With  youl^best  friends?     You  had  far  best  be  qaiet ; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Luth.  Sold.  That  shall  be  seen ! 

[The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward;  a  shot 
strikes  him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  Guards, 
and  he  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

C<B8.  {to  the  Lutheran.)  1  told  you  so. 

Luth.  Sold.  And  will  you  not  avenge  me  7 

C(Bs.  Not  I !    You  know  that  "  Vengeance  is  the 
Lord's:" 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

Luth.  Sold,  {dying,)  Oh  ! 

Hud  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high, 
Crown*d  with  eternal  glory  !     Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reached  him  not, 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.     *Tis 
A  glorious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon's 
No  more  ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes!  [The  Lutheran  dies. 

Cas.  Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest 

Well  done,  old  Babel ! 

[The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately, 
while  the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  paS" 
sage,  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angela.^ 

Cits.  Ha !  right  nobly  battled ! 

Now,  priest !  now,  soldier !  the  two  great  professions. 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts !     I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.    But  the  Romans  bad  the  best  then  ; 
Now  they  most  take  their  turn. 

Soldiers,  He  hath  escaped ! 

Follow ! 

Another  Sold,  They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  pas- 
sage up, 
And  it  is  clogg'd  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

Cas.  1  am  glad  he  Hath  escaped ;  he  may  thank 
me  for't 
In  part.    I  wonM  not  have  his  bulls  abolished — 
'Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  indulgences 
Demand  some  in  return ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 
Fall ; — and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  famish 
A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 
Of  his  infalUbility.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cat-throats ! 
What  do  you  paose  for?    If  yoa  make  not  haste, 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left. 
And  you,  too,  Catholics !    Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion : 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines ! 

Soldiers.  By  holy  Peter 

He  speaks  the  troth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  beet  away. 

C<es.  And  that  were  diame !    Go  to ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[The  Soldiers  disperse ;  many  tpiit  the  Church, 
others  enter. 

Ceu.  They  are  gone, 

And  others  come:  so  flows  the  wave  on  ?rave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity. 
Deeming  themeelvee  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
Hiat  foam  is  their  foundation.    So,  another ! 


1  [The  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  besieged  from  the  0th  of 
May  to  the  ftth  of  June,  during  which  time  slaughter  and 
desolation,  accompanied  with  every  excess  of  impiety,  ra- 
pine, and  lust,  on  the  side  of  the  Imperialists,  devastated 


Enter  Oluepia,  flying  from  the  pursuit — She  springs 
upon  the  Altar. 
Sold.  She*s  mine ! 

Another  Sold,  {opposing  the  former.)   You  he,  I 
track*d  her  first ;  and  were  she 
The  Pope*s  niece,  Til  not  yield  her.         [They  fight 
3d  Sold,  {advancing  towards  Olimpia.)  You  may 
settle 
Your  claims ;  1*11  make  mine  good. 

Olimp,  Infernal  slave ! 

You  touch  me  not  alive. 
3d  Sold.  Alive  or  dead ! 

Olimp.  {embracing  a  massive  crucifix.)     Respect 

your  Grod ! 
3d  Sold.  Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 

Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry. 

[As  he  advances,  Oumpia,  with  a  strong  and 
sudden  effort,  casts  down  the  crucifix:   it 
strikes  the  Soldier,  who  falls. 
3d  Sold.  Oh,  great  God! 

Olimp.  Ah  !  now  you  recognise  him. 
3d  Sold.  My  brain's  cmsh'd ! 

Comrades,  help,  ho  !     All's  darkness  !  [He  dies. 

Other  Soldiers,  {coming  up.)  Slay  her,  although 
she  had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hath  kill'd  our  comrade. 

Olimp.  Welcome  such  a  death  ! 

You  have  no  life  to  giro,  which  the  worst  slave 
Would  take.    Great  God!    through  thy  redeeming 

Son, 
And  thy  Son's  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and 
thee! 

Enter  Aknolo. 

Am.  What  do  I  see  ?    Accursed  jackals ! 
Forbear! 

Ceu.  {aside  and  laughing.)  Ha!  ha !  here's  equity ! 
The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he.    But  to  the  issue ! 

Soldiers.  Count,  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

Am.  With  what  weapon  7 

Sold,  The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crush'd ; 
behold  him 
Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man ;  she  cast  it 
Upon  his  head. 

Am.  Even  so ;  there  is  a  woman 

Worthy  a  brave  man's  liking.    Were  ye  such. 
Ye  would  have  honor'd  her.     But  get  ye  hence. 
And  thank   year  meanness,  other  God  you  have 

none, 
For  your  existence.    Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 
Of  those  dishevell'd  locks,  I  would  have  thinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.    Away  ! 
Ye  jackals !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves. 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  Sold,  {murmuring.)  The  lioo 

Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

Am.  {cuts  him  down.)  Mutineer ! 

Rebel  in  hell — ^you  shall  obey  on  earth ! 

[The  Soldiers  assault  Arnold. 

Am.  Come  on !  I'm  glad  on't !     I  will  show  you. 
slaves, 
How  yoa  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  you 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  so  shy  to  scale. 


the  city  of  Rome.  For  this  picture  of  horrors,  see  especially 
the  **  Sackage  of  Rome,**  by  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  '*  gentiiu- 
omo  SaiwniniateM.  che  vi  se  trovb  pretente,**  and  **  Life  of 
CJellini,*'  vol.  i.  p.  184.] 
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Until  I  waved  my  bannen  from  its  heii^t. 
As  you  an  bold  within  it 

[Arnold  mows  down  the  foremoti  ;  the  re9t 
throw  down  their  armt, 

Soldiero,  Mercy!  mercy! 

Arn.  Then  learn  to  grant  it  Have  I  taught  yoa  who 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements? 

1$ '  'dicra.  We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgive 
A  mom'Mit  8  error  in  the  heat  of  conquest— 
The  conquest  which  you  led  ta 

ArjL  Get  you  hence ! 

Hence  to  your  quarters !  you  will  find  them  fix'd 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

Olimp,  (aoide )  In  my  fother's 

House! 

Arn,  (to  the  ooldiere*)  Leave  your  anna ;  ye  have 
no  further  need 
Of  such :  the  city's  rendered.    And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  111  find  out  a  stream 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

Soldiers,  (deposing  their  arme  and  departing,)  We 
obey! 

Am.  {to  OuMru.)  Lady,  yon  are  safe. 

OUmp,  I  diould  be  so, 

Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates ;  and  on  the  marble^ 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dash'd. 
Ere  thou  ascend  it    God  forgive  thee,  man ! 

Arm  I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 
Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

Olimp,  No!    Tiiou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native 
land, — 
No  injury ! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves !    No  injury ! — this  temple- 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  with  holy  gore. 
No  injury !    And  now  thou  wouldst  preserve  me^ 
To 


that  shall  never  be ! 
[She  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  folds  her  robe 
round  her,  and  prepares  to  dash  herself 
down  on  the  side  of  the  AUar  opposite  to 
that  where  Arnold  stands. 
Am.  Hold!  hold! 

I  swear. 

Olimp.  Spare  thme  ahready  forfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  which  even  heU  would  loathe  thee. 
I  know  thee. 
Am.  No,  thou  know'st  me  not ;  I  am  not 

Of  these  men,  though 

0/tmp.  I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates; 

It  is  for  God  to  indm  thee  as  thou  art 
I  see  thee  pi\rp'<»  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 
Take  mine,  tis  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have  of  me, 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  b^/>tismal  font  baptised  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  i>lood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redoem'd  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saints  have  sanctified ! 

[Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Arnold  with  diS' 
dain,  and  dashes  herself  on  the  pavement  from 
the  Altar. 
Am.  Eternal  God! 

I  feel  thee  now !    Help !  help !    She's  gone. 

Cos.  (approaches.)  I  am  here. 

Am.  Thou  !  but  6ti,  save  her ! 
Cits,  (fissisting  him  to  raise  OLUfPiA.)    She  hath 
done  it  well ! 
The  leap  was  serious. 
Am.  Oh!  dieislifelflM! 


Cits.  If 

She  be  so,  I  have  naught  to  do  with  that: 
The  resuirection  is  beyond  me. 

Am.  Slave ! 

CiBS.  Ay,  slave  on  master,  'tis  all  one :  methinks 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  Umee. 

Am,  Words ! — Canst  thou  aid  her  7 

Ctes.  I  will  try.    A  aprmkling 

Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font. 

Am.  'TIS  mix'd  with  Uood. 

C<M.  There  is  no  cleaner  now 

In  Rome. 

Am.       How  pale !  how  beautiful !  how  liMeaB ! 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
I  love  but  thee ! 

C«e«.  ESven  so  Achilles  loved 

Penthesilea :  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one 

Am.  She  breathes!  But  no, 'twas  nothing  or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

C^BS.  She  breathes. 

Am.  Thoumift^iil    Then 'tis  truth. 

C«M.  You  do  me  right — 

The  devO  speaks   truth   much   oftener  than  he's 

deem'd : 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

Am.  (witMut  attentting  to  him.)   Yes !  her  heart 
beats. 
Alas!  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wish'd  to  beat  with  mine  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

C<M.  A  sage  reflection, 

But  somewhat  late  i'  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear  her  t 
I  say  she  lives. 

Am.  Ajid  will  die  live  ? 

C<M.  As  much 

As  dust  can. 

Am.  Then  she  is  dead ! 

C<BS.  Bah !  bah !    Yon  are  aoi 

And  do  not  know  it    She  will  come  to  life- 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  mecms. 

Am.  WewiU 

Convey  her  unto  the  Colonna  palace. 
Where  I  have  pitch'd  my  banner. 

C<BS.  Come  then !  raise  her  up  I 

Am.  Softly ! 

Cos.  As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 

Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

Am.  But  doth  she  live  indeed? 

Cas.  Nay,  never  fear ! 

But,  if  you  rue  it  after,  Uame  not  me. 

Am.  Let  her  but  live ! 

C<BS.  The  spirit  of  het  ii£» 

Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive 
Count !  count !  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things, 
And  this  is  a  new  office : — 'tis  not  oft 
I  am  employ'd  m  such ;  but  you  perceive 
How  stanch  a  friend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends ; 
Now  /  desert  not  mine.    Soft !  bear  her  hence, 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spirit ! 
I  am  ahnost  enamor'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

Am.  Thou! 

Cas.  1 !  But  fear  not  111  not  be  your  rival 

Am.  Rival! 

C^BS.  I  could  be  one  right  fonnidable ; 

Bnt  since  I  slew  the  seven  hndNmds  of 
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Tobias*  fatare  bride,  (and  after  all 
Twas  snck'd  out  by  some  incense,)  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigae :  'tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gainm£,  or — ^what  is  more  difficult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  a^iu ;  for  there's 
The  rub !  at  least  to  mortsL. 

Am.  Prithee,  peace ! 

Softly !  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eves  open ! 

C<B9.  like  stars,  no  doubt ;  for  thars  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

Am.  To  the  palace 

Colonna,  as  I  told  you ! 

C<M.  Oh !  I  know 

My  way  through  Rome. 

Arm  Now  onward,  onward !    Gently ! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  Olimpia.     The  scene  closes. 


FART  III. 


SCENE  I. 
A  Castle  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded  by  a  toild 
but  smiling  country.  Chorus  of  Peasants  singing 
before  the  Gates. 

CHORUS. 
1. 

The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 


The  spring  is  come ;  the  violet's  gone. 

The  ftrst-bom  child  of  the  eariy  sun : 

With  us  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 

The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 

And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 

To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hae. 

3. 

And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odor  and  virgin  hues. 


Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  boon ; 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
TTi**  y^r^n,  virgin  violet 


Enter  Cjbsar. 

CiBS.  (singing.)  The  wan  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  rover ; 

But  his  armor  is  rusty. 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty» 
As  he  vawns  in  the  hall. 

He  drinks— but  what's  drinking? 

A  mere  pause  from  thinking ! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death  call 


But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar's  in  the  wood. 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble 

She  sits  like  a  crest. 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest 

Cos.  Oh !  shadow  of  glory ! 

Dim  image  of  war ! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story. 

Her  hero  no  star. 
Since  Nimrod,  the  (bunder 

Of  empire  and  chase. 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young. 

In  the  pride  of  his  mi^t, 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
Togo  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth. 
Or  strike  throu^  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  m  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-born  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime ! 


But  the  wars  are  over, 
The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home: 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice ! 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  singing 
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CAIN: 

A  MYSTERY.* 

<*  Now  the  Serpent  wai  more  subtil  than  any  oeast  of  the  field  which  the  Lomn  God  had  made.*'— Gm  oh  iii  twr.  1 

TO 

SIR   WALTER  SCOTT,   BAKT. 

THIS  MYSTERY  OF  CAIN  IS  INSCRIBED, 

BT  HIB  OBUGED  FRUND,  AND  FAITHFUL  SBKVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 

Thx  following  scenes  are  entitled  "  A  Mystery,"  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas 


1  ["  Cain"  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1891— completed  on  the  9lh  of  September— and  published, 
in  the  same  volume  with  *'  Sardanapalus"  and  **  The  Two 
Foscari,"  in  December.  Perhaps  no  production  of  Lord 
Byron  has  been  more  generally  admired,  on  the  score  of 
ability,  than  this  •*  Mystery ;"— certainly  none,  on  first  ap- 
pearing, exposed  the  author  to  a  fiercer  tempest  of  personal 
abuse.  Besides  being  unmercifiilly  handled  in  most  of  the 
critical  journals  of  the  day,  "  Cain**  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  solemn  separate  essay,  entitled  "  A  Remonstrance  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Murray  respecting  a  recent  Publication— by 
Oxoniensis;"  of  which  we  may  here  preserve  a  speci- 
men:— 

*'  There  is  a  method  of  producing  conviction,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  treatises  on  logic,  but  which  I  am  per- 
suaded you  could  be  quickly  made  to  understand ;  it  is  the 
orgumMttm  ad  crumenam ;  and  this,  I  trust,  will  be  brought 
home  to  you  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  not  least,  1  expect,  m 
the  profit  you  hope  to  make  by  the  offending  publication. 
As  a  bookseller,  I  conclude  you  have  but  one  standard  of 
poetic  excellence— the  extent  of  your  sale.  Without  as- 
suming any  thing  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  foresight, 
I  venture  to  foretell,  that  in  this  case  you  will  be  mistaken  : 
the  book  will  disappoint  your  cupidi^.  as  much  as  it  dis- 
credits your  feeling  and  discretion.  Your  noble  employer 
has  deceived  you,  Mr.  Murray:  he  has  profited  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  to  palm  upon  you  obsolete  trash,  the 
very  ofi'-scourings  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire,  which  he  has  made 
you  pay  for  as  though  it  were  first-rate  poetry  and  sound 
metaphjrsics.  But  I  tell  you  (and  if  you  doubt  it,  you  may 
consult  any  of  the  literary  gentlemen  who  frequent  your 
reuding-room)  that  this  poem,  this  '  Mystery,'  with  which 
you  have  insulted  us,  is  nothing  more  than  a  eefUo  from 
Voltaire's  novels,  and  the  most  objectionable  articles  in . 
Bavle's  Dictionary,  served  up  in  clumsy  cuttings  of  ten 
syllables,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry. 

"  Still,  though  *  Cam'  has  no  claims  to  origmality,  there 
are  other  objects  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient ; 
and  so  well  are  the  noble  author's  schemes  arranged,  that 
in  some  of  them  he  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  this  publication  may  be  useful  as  a 
financial  measure.  It  may  seem  hard  to  suspect,  that  the 
bigh-souled  philosophy,  of  which  his  Lordship  makes  pro- 
fession, could  be  *  servile  to  the  influence'  of  money :  but 
you  could  tell  us.  Sir,  if  you  would,  what  sort  of  a  nur  * 
your  noble  friend  is  at  a  bargain ;  whether  Plutus  does  n. 
sometimes  go  shares  with  Apollo  in  his  inspirations. 

•*  In  the  second  place,  (second  I  mean  in  point  of  order, 

for  1  do  not  presume  to  decide  which  motive  predominates 

in  his  Lordship's  mind,)  the  blasphemous   impieties  of 

•Cain,'  though  nothing  more  in  reality  than  the  echo  of 

often  refuted  sophisms,  by  being  newly  dressed  and  put 

forth  in  a  form  easy  to  be  remembered,  may  produce  con- 

sidemble  eflect ;  that  is,  they  may  mislead  the  ignorant, 

I  unsettle  the  wavering,  or  confirm  the  hardened  skeptic  in 

his  misbelief.    These  are  conseouences  which  Lord  Byron 

I  must  have  contemplated ;  with  what  degree  of  complacency 

'  he  alone  can  tell. 

I      *<  But,  in  the  third  place,  if  neither  of  these  things  hap- 
,  and  *  Cain'  should  not  prove  either  lucraUve  or  mu- 


npon  similar  safajectB,  which  were  styled  *<  Mysteries,  | 
or  Moralities."    The  author  has  by  no  means  taken   ! 
the  same  Uberties  with  his  subject  which  were  com- 
mon, formerly,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  reader  ciuious 


chievous,  there  is  another  point  which  Lord  Byron  has 
secured  to  himself,  so  that  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it,— 
the  satisfaction  ol"  insulting  those  from  whom  he  difiers 
both  in  faith  and  practice. . . .  Now,  at  last,  he  quarrels 
with  the  very  conditions  of  humanity,  rebels  against  that 
Providence  which  guides  and  governs  all  things,  and  dares 
to  adopt  the  language  which  had  never  before  been  at- 
tributea  to  any  being  but  one,  <  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.' 
Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  Lord  Byron."    • 

This  critic's  performance  is  thus  alluded  to  in  one  of 
Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird :— *'  I  know 
nothing  of  Rivington's  *  Remonstrance'  by  the  'eminent 
Churchman ;'  but  I  suppose  the  man  wants  a  hving."  On 
hearing  that  his  puolisher  was  threatened  with  more 
serious  annoyances,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
the  *<  Mystery,"  Lord  Byron  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Miurray  :— 

**  Pisa,  February  8, 18SS. 

**  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected  ;  but  I  perceive 
one  upon  you  in  the  papers,  which  I  confess  that  I  did  not 
expect  How,  or  in  what  manner,  you  can  be  considered 
responsible,  for  what  /  publish,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

'*  If  *  Cain'  be  *  blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  is  blasphe- 
mous :  and  the  very  words  of  the  Oxford  gentleman.  '  Evil, 
be  thou  my  good,'  are  from  that  very  poem,  from  the  mouth 
of  Satan ;  and  is  there  any  thing  more  in  that  of  Lucifer  in 
the  Mystery !  *  Cain'  is  nothing  more  than  a  drama,  not  a 
piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  the  first 
murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak, 
surely  all  the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  according  to 
their  characters— and  the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  the  drama. 

**I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity,  as  m 
Scripture,  (though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either ;) 
but  nave  adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  insteao,  on  pur- 
pose to  avoid  shocking  any  feeUngs  on  the  subject,  by  fall- 
mg  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men  must  fall  short  in,  viz., 

Siving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
ehovah.     The  old  Mysteries   introduced   him   liberally 
enough,  and  all  this  is  avoided  in  the  new  one. 

"  The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  think  it  wont 
succeed  with  me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an  attempt  as 
ever  disgraced  the  times.  What !  when  Gibbon's,  Hume*& 
Priestley's,  and  Drummond's  publishers  have  been  allowed 
to  rest  in  peace  for  seventy  years,  are  you  to  be  singled  out 
for  a  workof  j^/ton,not  of^ history  or  argument?  There 
must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this— some  private 
enemy  of  your  own :  it  is  otherwise  incredible. 

"  I  can  only  say,  *  Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui  feci  •'— tnat  any 
proceedings  directed  against  you,  I  beg,  may  be  transferred 
to  me,  who  am  willing,  and  ought,  to  endure  them  all ;— that 
if  you  have  lost  money  by  the  publication,  I  will  refund  any 
or  all  of  the  copyright ;— that  I  desire  you  will  say  that  both 
you  and  Mr.  GiSord  remonstrated  against  the  publication,  as 
also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;— that  /  alone  occasioned  it,  and  I  alone 
am  the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise,  should  bear 
the  bui  den.  If  they  prosecute,  I  wil  I  come  to  E  ngland :  that 
is,  if,  by  meeting  it  in  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours.  Let 
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«Bonfffa  to  refer  to  thoee  very  profane  productions,' 
whether  in  Engiish,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.    The 

me  know.   You  sha*n*t  suffer  for  me.  if  I  can  help  it.  Make 
any  nse  of  this  letter  you  please.    Yours  erer,  &c. 

•*  BYRON. 

**  P.  S.— I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad  psssions 
and  absurdities  w>th  the  summer  moon  (for  here  our  winler 
iS  clearer  than  your  dog-days)  lighting  the  winding  Arno, 
with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges.— so  quiet  and  still  '— 
What  nothings  are  we  before  the  least  of  these  stars !" 

An  individual  of  the  name  of  Benbow  having  pirated 
*'  Cain/*  Mr.  Shad  well  (now,  1836,  Sir  Lancelot,  and  Vice- 
Chancellor)  applied  to  the  Lord  Chai)cellor  (Eldon)  for  an 
iniunction  to  protect  Mr.  Murray's  property  in  the  Mystery. 
The  learned  counsel,  on  the  Oth  of  February,  1833,  spoke  as 
follows  :— 

**  This  work  professes  to  record,  in  a  dramatic  poem  of 
three  Acts,  the  story  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It 
is  meant  to  represent  the  state  of  Cain's  mind  when  it  re- 
ceived those  temptations  which  led  him  to  commit  the  mur- 
der  of  his  brother.  The  actors  in  the  poem  are  few :  they 
consist  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  their  two 
wives,  with  Lucifer,  and,  in  the  Third  Act,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  The  book  only  does  that  which  was  before  done  by 
Milton,  and  adheres  more  closely  to  the  words  contained  in 
Scripture.  The  tx>ok,  in  the  commencement,  represents 
Cain  in  a  moody,  dissipated  disposition,  when  the  Evil 
Spirit  tempts  him  to  go  forth  with  him  to  acquire  knowledge. 
AJfter  the  nrst  Act,  he  leads  him  through  the  abyss  of  space ; 
and,  in  the  third,  Cain  returns  with  a  still  more  gloomy 
spint.  Although  the  poet  puts  passages  into  his  mouth, 
which  of  themselves  are  blasphemous  and  impious ;  yet  it 
is  what  Milton  has  done  also,  both  in  his  Paradise  Lost, 
and  Regained.  But  those  passa^  are  powerfully  combat- 
ed by  the  beautiful  arguments  of  his  wife,  Adah.  It  is  true 
that  the  book  represents  what  Scripture  represents,— that 
he  is,  notwithstanding,  instigated  to  destroy  the  altar  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  is  then  led  on  to  put  to  death ;  but  then 
the  punishment  of  his  crime  follows  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Scripture  itself.  Cain's  mind  is  immediately  visited 
with  all  the  horror  of  remorse,  and  he  goes  forth  a  wander- 
er on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  trust  1  am  the  last  person  in 
the  world  who  would  attempt  to  defend  a  blasphemous  or 
impious  work ;  but  I  say  that  this  poem  is  as  much  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  court,  in  the  abstract,  as  either  the 
Paradise  Lost  or  the  Paradise  Regained.  So  confident  am 
I  of  this,  that  I  would  at  present  undertake  to  compare  it 
with  those  works,  passage  by  passage,  and  show  that  it  is 
perfectly  as  montl  as  those  productions  of  Milton.  Every 
sentence  carries  with  it,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  its 
own  balsam.  The  authority  of  God  is  recognised;  and 
Cain's  impiety  and  crime  are  introduced  to  show  that  its 
];mnishment  immediately  followed.  I  repeat,  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  work,  taken  abstractedly,  should  not  Im 

frotected  as  well  as  either  of  the  books  I  have  mentioned, 
therefore  trust  that  your  Lordship  will  grant  this  injunc- 
tion M  limitu^  and  then  the  defendants  may  come  in  and 
show  cause  against  it." 

The  foliowmg  is  a  note  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judg- 
ment :— 

"  This  court,  like  the  other  courts  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try, acknowledges  Christianity  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  protecting  hterary 
property  is  founded  on  this.— that  where  an  action  will  lie 
K>r  pirating  a  work,  there  the  court,  attending  to  the  imper- 
fection of  that  remedy,  grants  its  injunction ;  because  there 
may  be  publication  after  publication  which  you  may  never 
be  able  to  hunt  down  by  proceedinff  in  the  other  courts. 
But  where  such  an  actia '  does  not  Tie,  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  it  is  according  to  tne  course  of  the  court  to  grant  an  in- 
iunction to  protect  the  copyright.  Now  this  publication,  if 
It  is  one  intended  to  vilify  and  bring  into  discredit  that  por- 
tion of  Scripture  history  to  which  it  relates,  is  a  publication 
with  reference  to  which,  if  the  principles  on  which  the  case 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Warwick,  was  decided,  be  just  princi- 
ples of  law,  the  par^  could  not  recover  any  damages  in 
respect  of  a  piracy  or  it  This  court  has  no  criminal  juris- 
diction ;  it  cannot  ^eok  on  any  thing  as  an  offence  ;  but  in 
those  cases  it  only  ttJministers  justice  for  the  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  those  who  possess  them,  in  consequence 
of  being  nb\e  to  maintain  an  action.  You  have  alluded  to 
Milton's  inmiortal  work :  it  did  happen  in  the  course  of  last 
long  vacation,  amongst  the  toHeitte  iueunda  obHvia  vt/«,  I 
read  that  work  from  oeginning  to  end ;  it  is  therefore  quite 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  great 
)bject  of  its  author  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian- 
^ :  there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many  passages  m  it,  of 
which,  if  that  were  not  its  object,  it  would  be  very  improper 
by  law  to  vindicate  the  publication ;  but,  taking  it  altogeth- 


atitnor  has  endeavored  to  preeerve  the  langua^  adapt- 
ed to  his  characters ;  and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but 


er,  it  is  clear  that  the  object  and  effect  were  not  to  bring 
into  disrepute,  but  to  promote,  the  reverence  of  our  re- 
ligion. Now  the  real  question  is,  looking  at  the  work  be- 
fore me,  its  preface,  the  poem,  its  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  fall  and  the  atone- 
ment, whether  its  intent  be  as  innocent  as  that  of  the  other 
with  which  you  have  compared  it ;  or  whether  it  be  to  tra- 
duce and  bnng  into  discredit  that  part  of  sacrea  history. 
This  question  I  have  no  right  to  try,  because  it  has  been 
settled,  after  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned, 
that  it  is  for  a  jury  to  determine  that  point ;  and  where, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  (and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  I  have 
not  a  doubt,  I  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  one,)  another  course 
must  be  taken  for  determining  what  is  its  true  nature  and 
character.  There  is  a  ^reat  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because 
it  appears  a  strange  thmg  to  permit  the  multiplication  of 
copies  bv  way  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  a  mischiev- 
ous work,  which  1  do  not  presume  to  determine  that  this  is ; 
but  that  I  cannot  help :  and  the  singularity  of  the  case,  in 
this  instance,  is  more  obvious,  because  here  is  a  defendant 
who  has  multiplied  this  work  by  piracy,  and  does  not  think 
proper  to  appear.  If  the  work  be  of  that  character  which 
a  court  of  common  law  would  consider  criminal,  it  is  pretty 
clear  why  he  does  not  appear,  because  he  would  come 
ecnfitau  reus :  and  for  the  same  reason  the  question  may 
perhaps  not  be  tried  by  an  action  at  law ;  and  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  bound  to  give  my  own  opinion. 
That  opinion  I  express  no  further  now  than  to  say  that, 
after  having  read  the  work,  I  cannot  grant  the  injunction 
until  you  show  me  that  you  can  maintain  an  action  for  it. 
If  you  cannot  maintain  an  action,  there  is  no  pretence  for 
gr.inting  an  injunction ;  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  try  the 
question  at  law  with  the  defendant,  I  cannot  be  charged 
with  impropriety  if  I  then  give  ray  own  opinion  unon  it.  It 
is  true  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  work,  ii  it  be  cal- 
culated to  produce  mischievous  effects,  opens  a  door  for  its 
dissemination ;  but  the  duty  of  stopping  the  work  does  not 
belong  to  a  court  of  equity,  which  has  no  criminal  furis- 
diction,  nnd  cannot  punish  or  check  the  offence.  If  the 
character  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  pubbcation  of  it 
amounts  to  a  temporal  offence,  there  is  another  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  publication  of  it  should  be  proceeded 
against  directly  as  an  offence;  but  whether  this  or  any 
other  work  should  be  so  dealt  with,  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper for  me  to  form  or  intimate  an  opinion." 

The  injunction  was  refused  accordingly.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  for  abundant  evidence  of 
the  pain  which  Lord  Byron  suffered  from  the  virulence  of 
the  attacks  on  "  Cain,"  and  the  legal  procedure  above  al- 
luded to. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  announced  his  acceptance  of  the  dedica- 
tion in  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  .— 

"Edinburgh,  4th  December,  1631. 

*'  Mr  DBAR  Sir,— I  accept  with  feelings  of  great  obliga- 
tion, the  flattering  proposal  of  Lord  Byron  to  prefix  my 
name  to  the  very  grand  and  tremendous  drama  of  *  Cain.* 
I  may  be  pariial  to  it,  and  you  will  allow  I  have  cause  , 
but  I  do  not  know  that  his  IViuse  has  ever  taken  so  loftv  a 
flight  amid  her  former  soarings.  He  has  certainly  matcned 
Milton  on  his  own  ground.  Some  part  of  the  language  is 
bold,  and  may  shock  one  class  of  readers,  whose  line  will 
be  adopted  by  others  out  of  affectation  or  envy.  But  then 
they  must  condemn  the  'Paradise  Lost,'  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  be  consistent.  The  fiend-like  reasoning  and  bold 
blasphemy  of  the  fiend  and  of  his  pupil  lead  exactly  to  the 
point  which  was  to  be  expected.— the  commission  of  the 
first  murder,  and  the  ruin  and  despair  of  tlte  perpetrator. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  accuse  the  author  himself 
of  Manicheism.  The  Devil  talks  the  language  of  that  sect, 
doubtless  :  because,  not  being  able  to  deny  tlie  existence  of 
the  Good  Principle,  he  endeavors  to  exalt  himself— the  Evil 
Principle— to  a  seeming  eaualilv  with  the  Good :  but  such 
arguments  in  the  mouth  oi  such  a  being,  can  only  be  used 
to  deceive  and  to  betray.  Lord  Byron  might  have  made 
this  more  evident,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  or  of 
some  ^ood  and  protecting  spint,  the  reasons  winch  render 
the  existence  of  moral  evil  consistent  with  the  general  be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity.  The  great  key  to  the  mystery  is, 
perhaps,  the  imperfection  of  our  o^^n  faculties,  which  see 
and  feel  strongly  the  partial  evils  which  press  upon  us,  but 
know  too  little  of  the  general  system  of  the  universe,  to  be 


» [See  note  to  '•  Hints  from  Horace,"  post ;  Payne  Col-  ' 
liers  •*  Annals  of  the  Stage,"  vol.  i ;  the  *'  Histoire  da 
Theatre  Franjais,"  vol.  ii.,  Ac]  j 
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Act  I 


rarely)  takeu  from  actual  Scripture,  he  has  made  as 
little  alteration,  even  of  wordsi  as  the  rhythm  would 
permit  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  book  of 
GentMis  does  not  state  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a 
demon,  but  by  "  the  Serpent  ;*'  and  that  only  because 
he  was  **  the  most  subtil  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field." 
Whatever  interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers 
may  have  put  upon  this,  I  take  the  words  as  I  find 
them,  and  reply,  with  Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  oc- 
casions, when  the  Fathers  were  quoted  to  htm,  as 
Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  "  Behold  the 
Book !" — holding  up  the  Scripture.*  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  my  present  subject  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  iVet0  Testament,  to  which  uo  reference  can  be 
here  made  without  anachronism.  With  the  poems  npon 
similar  topics  I  have  not  been  recently  famiKar.  Since 
I  was  twenty,  I  have  never  read  Milton ;  but  I  had 
read  him  so  frequently  before,  that  this  may  make  little 
difierence.  Gesner*s  "  Death  of  Abel"  1  have  never 
read  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age,  at  Aberdeen.  The 
general  impression  of  my  recollection  is  delight;  but  of 
Uie  contents  I  remember  only  that  Cain's  wife  was 
called  Mahala,  and  AbePs  Thirza :  in  the  following 
pages  I  have  called  them  *<  Adah"  and  <*  Zillah,"  the 
eariiest  female  names  which  occur  in  Genesis ;  they 
were  those  of  Lamech*s  wives :  those  of  Cain  and  Abel 
are  not  called  by  their  names.  Whether,  then,  a  co- 
incidence of  subject  may  have  caused  the  same  in  ex- 
pression, I  know  nothing,  and  care  as  little.* 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  (what  few 
choose  to  recollect,)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  future 
state  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  the 
Old  Testament'  For  a  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
omission  he  may  consult  Warburton's  "  Divine  Lega- 
tion ;"  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet 
been  assigned.  I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to 
Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  clergyman  upon 
the  same  subjects ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  re- 
strain him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  politeness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

Note. — lihe  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has 
partly  adopted  m  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that 
the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before  the 
creation  of  man.  This  speculation,  derived  from  the 
different  strata  and  the  bones  of  enormons  and  un- 


aware how  the  existence  of  these  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator. 

**  To  drop  these  specmations,  you  have  much  occasion  for 
some  mighty  spirit,  like  Lord  Byron,  to  come  down  and 
trouble  the  waters :  for,  excepting  '  The  John  Bull,'*  you 
seem  stagnating  strangely  in  London.  Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 
very  truly,  WALTER  SCOTT." 

"  To  John  Murray,  Esq." 

» ["  1  never  troubled  myself  with  answering  any  arguments 
which  the  opponents  in  the  divinity-schools  brought  against 
the  Articles  of  the  Church,  nor  ever  admitted  their  authority 
as  decisive  of  a  difficulty :  but  1  used  on  such  occasions  to  say 
to  them,  holding  up  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  *  En 
sacrum  codicem :  Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth ;  why  do  you 
follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by  sophistry,  or  polluted 
by  the  passions,  of  man?' "— Bp.  Wataon't  Life.  vol.  i.  p.  63.] 

«  [Here  follows,  in  the  original  draught,—"  I  am  prepared 
to  bo  aircused  of  Manicheism,  or  some  other  hard  name  end- 
ing in  tm,  which  make  a  formidable  figure  and  awful  sound 

♦  [The  pungent  Sunday  print  so  called  had  been  estab- 
lished some  little  time  before  this  letter  was  written,  and 
bad  excited  a  sensation  unequalled  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  newspaper  press.] 


known  animals  found  m  them,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  but  rather  oonfirros  it ;  as  no  humaa 
bones  have  yet  been  discovered  in  those  strata,  al- 
though those  of  many  known  animals  are  found  near 
the  remains  of  the  unknown.  The  assertion  of  Luci- 
fer, that  the  pre-Adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by 
rational  beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and 
proportionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  &c  &€.,  is, 
of  course,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  make  out 
his  case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  <*  tramelogedia'*  of 
Alfieri,  called  "  Abele." — I  have  never  read  that,  nor 
any  other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  writer,  ex- 
cept his  Life. 
Ravenna,  Sept.  20, 18S1. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Men, — ^Adam. 
Cain. 
Abei. 

Spirits, — Angel  of  tbx  Lord. 

LUCIFBK. 

Women, — Eve. 
Adah. 

ZiLLAH. 


CAIN: 

A     MY8TEEY.* 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 


The  Land  without  Paradise* — Time,  Sunrise, 

Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  Adah,  Zillah,  offering  a 
Sacrifice, 

Adam.  God,  the  Eternal !  Infinite !  All-wise ! — 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hail ! 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  aU  hail ! 

Eve.  God !  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  sepaiate 
Morning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 


in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who  would  be  as  much  puzzled 
to  explain  the  terms  so  bandied  about  as  the  liberal  and 
pious  indul^rs  in  such  epithets.  Against  such  I  can  defend 
myself,  or,  if  necessary,  I  can  attack  in  turn.'*] 

*  [There  are  numerous  passages  dispersed  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  which  import  something  more  than  **  an 
allusion  to  a  ftiture  state.^  In  truth,  the  Old  Testament 
abounds  in  phrases  which  imply  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  which  would  be  insignificant  and  hardly  intelligible,  but 
upon  that  supposition.  **  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.*' 
"Eeel  zii.  7.  **  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  avi'ake.  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame :  and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  briaht- 
ness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righte- 
ousness as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.''— i>an.  z.  2.  **  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  in  the  lat- 
ter days  upon  the  earth :  and  though  after  my  skin  worms 
shall  destroy  my  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.**— 
Job  xix.  25.--J8n/.  Rev.2 

4' [Lord  Byron  has  thought  proper  to  call  this  drama  a 
"  Mystery ;"  the  name  which  was  given  in  our  own  country, 
before  the  Reformation,  to  those  scenic  representations  or 
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Who  didst  dhride  the  wtiwe  from  ware,  and  call 
Part  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail ! 

Abel  God !  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Elarth^-ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  niffht,  and  worlds,  which  these  illuminate, 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  thee— all  hail !  all  hail ! 

Adah.  God,  the  Eternal !   Parent  of  all  things ! 
Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beanteoos  beings, 
To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee~- 
Let  me  love  thee  and  them : — All  hail !  all  hail ! 

ZiUah,  Oh,  God !  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Yet  didst  permit  the  Serpent  to  creep  in, 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil : — Hail !  all  hail ! 

Adam,  Son  Cain,  my  first-bom,  wherefore  art  thoa 
silent? 

Cain.  Why  should  I  speak? 

Adam.  To  pray.* 

Cain.  Have  ye  not  pcay'd  T 

Adam.  We  have,  most  fervently. 

Cain.  Andlondly:  I 

Have  heard  you. 

Adtm.  So  will  God,  I  trust 

AbeL  Amen! 

Adam.  But  thou,  my  eldest  bom,  art  silent  still. 

Cain.  *Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

Adam.  Wherefine  so? 

Cam,  I  have  naught  to  ask.* 

Adam.  Nor  aught  to  thank  for?* 

Cain.  No. 

Adam.  Dost  thou  not  Uve  ? 

Cain.  Must  I  not  die? 

Eve.  Alas! 

The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  fall* 

Adam.  And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,  God !   why  didst  thou  plant  Uie  tree  of  know- 
ledge? 

Cain    And  wherefore  pluck'd  ye  not  the  tree  of 
life? 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

Adtm.  Oh !  my  son, 

Blaspheme  not:  these  are  serpents'  words. 

Cain.  Why  not? 

The  snake  spoke  truth :  it  wa9  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
It  toos  the  tree  of  life :  knowledge  is  good. 
And  life  is  good ;  and  how  can  iMth  be  evU  ? 


the  mysterious  events  of  oar  religion,  which,  indecent  and 
onediiTing  as  they  seem  to  ourselves,  were,  perhaps,  the 
principal  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  thoee  events  was 
«*oo  veyed  to  our  rude  and  uninstructed  ancestors.  But,  ex- 
cept in  the  topics  on  which  it  is  employed^  Lord  Byron's 
Mystery  has  no  resemblance  to  those  which  it  claims  as  its 
inrototypes.— Hbbbr.] 

1  [*'  Prayer,'*  said  Lord  Byron,  at  Cephalonia,  ''  does  not 
consist  in  the  act  of  kneeling,  nor  m  repeatinff  certam 
words  in  a  solemn  manner.  Devotion  is  the  afflBCtion  of 
the  heart,  and  this  I  feel :  for  when  I  view  the  wonders  of 
creation,  I  bow  to  the  miuesty  of  Heaven ;  and  when  I  foel 
tlie  eniovroent  of  life,  health,  and  happiness,  I  feel  grateful 
to  God  (or  havinff  bestowed  these  upon  me.'*— KsNirxoT's 
CowotTiotionit  p.  I35  ] 

s  [**  Say  then,  shall  man,  deprived  all  power  of  choice, 
Ne'er  raise  to  Heaven  the  supplicating  voice  f 
Not  so :  but  to  the  gods  his  fortunes  trust ; 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  Just 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow ; 
With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan ; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man."— Jirv 

<*  1  hough  the  Deity  is  inclined,"  says  Owen,  <*  by  his 
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Eve.  Mj  boy !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke,  in  sin» 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  renew'd 
My  misery  m  thine.    I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offipring  fall  mto 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy*d  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.    Had  we  been  so. 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented^ — Oh,  my  son ! 

Adam.  Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence. 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful :  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  ihiits  with  tittle  labor. 

Eve.  Cain,  my  son. 

Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resign'd, 
And  do  as  he  doth.  [Exeunt  Adam  and  Evs 

Zillah.  Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother  ? 

AbeL  Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy 


Which  can  avafl  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Etemal  anger? 

Adah.  My  beloved  Cam, 

Wilt  thou  frown  even  on  me? 

Cain.  No,  Adah !  no ; 

I  fam  would  be  alone  a  tittle  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart ;  but  it  will  pass. 
Precede  me,  brother — I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind ; 
Your  eentlenesB  must  not  be  harshly  met 
111  follow  you  anon. 

Adah.  If  not,  I  win 

Return  to  seek  yon  here. 

Abel  The  peace  of  God 

Be  on  your  spirit,  brother ! 

[Exeunt  Abel,  Zillah,  and  Adah 

Cain,  (9olu§.)  And  this  is 

life!— Ton !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil?— because 
My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  m  Eden. 
What  had  /  done  in  this? — I  was  imbom : 
I  sought  not  to  be  bora ;  nor  love  the  state 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.    Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman?  or, 
Yielding,  why  sufier?    What  was  there  m  this  7 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him  ? 
If  not,  why  place  bun  near  it,  where  it  grew. 
The  fahest  in  the  centre?    They  have  but 
One  answer  to  aU  ouestions,  "  'Twas  his  will, 
And  he  is  good."    How  know  I  that  ?    Because 
He  is  aU-powerful,  must  aU-good,  too,  foUow  ? 


own  benignity,  to  bless  his  creatures,  vet  he  expects  the 
outward  expressions  of  devotion  from  the  rational  part  of 
them."  This  is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means  to  inculcate : 
hence  his  earnest  recommendation  of  a  due  regard  to  the 
public  and  ceremonial  part  of  religion.— GirroBD.] 

*  [<*  I  took  out  my  *  Osden  on  Prayer,'  and  read  some  of 
it  Dr.  Johnson  praised  him.  *  Abemethy,'  said  he,  *  al- 
lows only  of  a  physical  effect  of  prayer  upon  the  mind, 
which  may  be  produced  many  ways  as  well  as  by  prayer ; 
for  instance,  by  meditation.  Ogden  goes  farther.  In  truth, 
we  have  the  consent  of  all  nations  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
whether  offered  up  by  individuals  or  by  assemblies ;  and 
revelation  has  told  us  it  will  be  effectual.'"— Boswkll, 
vol.  iv.  p.  M,  ed.  18S5.] 

*  [This  passage  affords  a  key  to  the  temper  and  frame  of 
mind  of  Cain  throughout  the  piece.  He  disdains  the  limited 
existence  allotted  to  him :  he  has  a  rooted  horror  of  dekih, 
attended  with  a  vehement  curiosity  as  to  his  nature ;  and 
he  nourishes  a  sullen  anger  against  his  parents,  to  who»e 
misconduct  he  ascribes  his  degraded  state.  Added  to  this, 
he  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  mortality :  and  this  part  of  the  poem  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Manfred,  whose  counterpart,  mdeed, 
in  the  main  points  of  character,  Cain  seems  to  be. — Camf- 

BBLL.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  I. 


I  jadge  but  by  the  fhiiti— and  they  are  bitter — 

Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 

Whom  have  we  here? — A  shape  like  to  the  angeb, 

Yet  of  u  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 

Of  spiritual  essence :  why  do  I  quake  7 

Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  i 

Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 

Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft, 

In  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 

Gardens  which  are  mv  just  inheritance, 

Ere  the  night  closes  o  er  the  inhibited  waUs 

And  the  inmiortal  trees  which  overtop 

The  chembim-defended  battlements? 

If  I  shrink  not  from  these,  the  fire-arm'd  angels, 

Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches  ? 

Yet  he  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  lees 

Beauteous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 

As  he  hath  been,  and  might  be :  sorrow  seems 

Half  of  his  immortality.*    And  is  it 

So?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity? 

He  cometh. 

Enter  LuciTEa.' 

Lucifer,     Mortal ! 

Cain.  Spirit,  who  art  thoa? 

Lucifer.  Master  of  spirits. 

Cain.  And  being  so,  canst  thou 

Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust  ? 

Lucifer.  1  know  the  thoughts 

Of  dust,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

Cain.  How ! 

You  know  my  thoughts  ? 

Lucifer.  They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 

Worthy  of  thought ; — 'tis  your  immortal  part 
Which  speaks  within  you. 

Cain.  What  immortal  part? 

This  has  not  been  reveal'd :  the  tree  of  life 
Was  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly. 
While  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mother's  haste. 
Was  pluck'd  too  soon ;  and  all  the  fruit  b  death ! 

Lucifer.  They  have  deceived  thee ;  thou  shalt  live. 

Cain,  I  live, 

1  [Cain's  description  of  the  approach  of  Lucifer  would 
have  shone  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  There  is  something 
spiritually  fine  in  this  conception  of  the  terror  of  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil.— Jbpprit.]  • 

>  [Of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Lord  Byron,  we  absolutely 
know  no  evil :  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  which  we 
receive  of  him  is,  from  his  first  mtroduction,  most  favorable. 
He  is  not  only  endued  with  all  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  unconqueriU)le  daring  which  Milton  has  assigned  him, 
and  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  spirit 
of  so  exalted  a  nature,  but  he  is  represented  as  unhappy 
without  a  crime,  and  as  pit3ring  our  unhappiness.  Even 
before  he  appears,  we  are  prepared  (so  far  as  the  poet  has 
had  skill  to  prepare  us)  to  sympathize  with  any  spiritual 
being  who  is  opposed  to  the  government  of  Jehovah.  The 
conversations,  the  exhibitions  wtiich  ensue,  are  all  condu- 
cive to  the  same  conclusion,  that  whatever  is  is  evil,  and 
that,  had  the  Devil  been  the  Creator,  he  would  have  made 
his  creatures  happier.  Above  all,  his  arguments  and  in- 
sinuations are  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted,  or  are 
answered  only  by  overbearing  force,  and  punishment  in- 
flicicd  not  on  nimself  but  on  his  disciple.  Nor  is  the  inten- 
tion less  apparent,  nor  the  poison  less  subtle,  because  the 
language  employed  is  not  indecorous,  and  the  accuser  of 
the  Almighty  does  not  descend  to  ribaldry  or  scurrilous  in- 
vective.—HsBsa. 

The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  half  human  devil,  with  enough 
of  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  malignant  skeptic,  and 
enough  of  heaven  to  throw  a  shade  of  sublimity  on  his 
very  malignity.  The  Lucifer  of  Byron  is  neither  a  noble- 
fiend,  nor  yet  a  villain -fiend— he  does  nothing,  and  he 
seems  nothing— there  is  no  poetry  either  of  character  or 
description  about  him— he  is  a  poor,  sneaking,  talking 
devil— a  most  wretched  metaphysidan^  without  wit  enough 
to  ssve  him  even  from  the  damnation  of  criticism— he 
speaks  neither  poetry  nor  common  lense.    Thomas  Aquinas 


Bot  live  to  die :  and,  livmg,  sea  no  thing 

To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 

A  loathsome,  and  yet  all  invincible 

Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 

Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome— 

And  so  I  live.    Woold  I  had  never  lived  !  [not 

Lucifer.  Thou  livest,  and  must  live  forever :  think 
The  euth,  which  is  thine  outward  oov'ring,  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thoa  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

Cain,  No  Um  !  and  why 

No  more? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  thoa  shalt  be  as  we. 

Cain,  And  yef 

Lucifer.  Are  everlastiiig. 

Cain,  Are  ye  happy  ? 

Lucifer,  We  are  mighty. 

Cain,  Are  ye  happy? 

Lucifer,  No :  art  thou  ? 

Cain.  How  should  I  be  so?    Look  on  me ! 

Lucifer.  Poor  clay ! 

And  thou  pretendest  to  be  wretched !   Thou ! 

Cain.  I  am : — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what 
art  thou? 

Lucifer.  One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art 

Cain.  Ah ! 

Thou  look*8t  almost  a  god ;  and 

Lucifer,  I  am  none : 

And  having  failed  to  be  one,  would  be  naught 
Save  what  I  am.    He  conquered ;  let  him  reign ! 

Cain,  Who? 

Lucifer,  Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

Cain.  And  heaven's. 

And  all  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

Lucifer.  They  say — ^what  they  must  sing  and  say, 
on  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thoa  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain,  And  what  is  that  ? 

Lucifer,  Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — * 


would  have  flogged  him  more  for  his  bad  logic  than  his  un- 
belief;  and  St.  Dunstan  would  have  caught  him  by  the  nose 
ere  the  purblind  fiend  was  aware.— Blackwood. 

The  impiety  chargeable  on  this  Mystery  consists  mainly 
in  this— that  the  purposeless  and  j^ratuitous  blasphemies 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Lucifer  and  uain  are  left  unrefuted, 
so  that  they  appear  introduced  for  their  own  sake,  and  the 
design  of  the  writer  seems  to  terminate  in  them.  There 
is  no  attempt  made  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  strongest 
possible  impression  on  the  reader's  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
the  arguments,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  levelled  against 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  are  put  forth 
with  the  utmost  ingenuity.  And  it  has  been  ine  noble 
poet's  endeavor  to  pialliate  as  much  as  possible  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Evil  Spirit  and  of  the  first  Murderer  ;  the  former 
of  whom  is  made  an  elegant,  poetical,  philosophical  senti- 
mentalist, a  sort  of  Manfred,— the  latter  an  ignorant,  proud, 
and  self-willed  boy.  Lucifer,  too,  is  represented  as  deny- 
ing all  share  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,  which  he  tlirows 
upon  the  Serpent  "  in  his  serpentine  capacity  ;'^  the  author 
pleading,  that  he  does  so,  only  because  the  book  of  Genets 
has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
and  that  a  reference  to  the  New  Testament  would  be  an 
anachronism.— £ci.  Rev.Z 

*  [In  this  long  dialogue,  the  tempter  tells  Cain  (who  is 
thus  far  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact)  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  "  souls  who  dare  use  their  immor- 
tality" are  condemned  by  God  to  be  wretched  everlastingly 
This  sentiment,  which  is  the  pervading  moral  (if  we  may 
call  it  so)  of  the  play,  is  developed  in  the  lines  which  fol- 
low.—Hbbeb.  **  There  is  nothing  against  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  in  •  Cain*  that  I  recollect.  I  hold  no  such 
opinions :— but,  in  a  drama,  the  first  rebel  and  the  first 
murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their  charac- 
ten.**— Byron  Letters.] 
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SoQb  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tjrrant  in 

His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 

His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  has  made, 

As  he  saith — ^which  I  know  not,  nor  bclieTe— 

But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake : 

M'e  are  immortal ! — nay,  he'd  have  us  so, 

That  he  may  torture  : — let  him !  He  is  great — 

But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 

We  in  our  conflict !  Goodness  would  not  make 

Evil ;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?  But  let  him 

Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne. 

Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 

Less  burdensome  to  his  immense  existence 

And  unparticipated  solitude ! 

Let  him  crowd  oib  on  orb :  he  is  alone 

Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant  !* 

Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  boon 

He  ever  granted :  but,  let  him  reign  on. 

And  multiply  himself  in  misery  ! 

Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathize— 

And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 

Innumerable,  more  endurable, 

By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all — 

With  all !    But  He  !  so  wretched  in  his  height. 

So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 

Create,  and  re-create * 

Cain.  Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long 

have  swim) 
In  viaons  through  my  thought :  I  never  could 
Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 
My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 
Of  serpentSt  and  of  firuits  and  trees :  I  see 
The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 
Guarded  by  fiery-sworded  cherubim. 
Which  shut  them  out,  and  me :  I  feel  the  weight 
Of  daily  toil  and  constant  thought :  I  look 
Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 
Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  as  if  thev 
Could  master  all  things : — ^but  I  thought  alone 
This  misery  was  mine. — My  father  is 
Tamed  down ;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 
Which  made  her  thiist  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 
Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 
A  watching  shepheitl  boy,  who  offers  up 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bids 
The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat; 
My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 
Than  the  birds*  matins ;  and  my  Adah,  my 
Own  and  beloved,  she,  too,  understands  not 
The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 
Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathize  with  me. 
Tis  well — I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucifer.  And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own 

soul 


1  [The  poet  rises  to  the  sublime  in  making  Lucifer  first 
inspire  Cain  with  the  knowledse  of  his  immortahty— a  por- 
tion of  truth  which  hath  the  efficacy  of  falsehood  upon  the 
victim ;  for  Cain,  feeling  himself  already  unhappy  knowing 
that  his  being  cannot  be  abridged,  has  the  less  scruple  to 
,   desire  to  be  as  Lucifer,  •'  mighty.'*     The  whole  of  this 
I   ^>eech  is  truly  satanic ;  a  darinff  and  dreadful  description 
I   giTcn  by  everlasting  despair  of  the  Deity.— G alt.] 

»     C"  Create,  and  re-create— perhaps  he'll  make 
One  day  a  Son  unto  himself— as  he 
Gave  you  a  father— and  if  he  so  doth, 
Mark  me !  that  Son  will  be  a  sacrifice !"— MS.] 

*  ["  Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am ;  but  chosen 

The  serpent's  charming  symbol,  as  before."— MS.] 

« [The  tree  of  life  was  doubtless  a  material  tree,  producing 
mater  al  fruit,  proper  as  such  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
body    but  was  it  not  also  set  apart  to  be  partaken  of  as  a 


For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before.* 

Cain.  Ah !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother? 

Lucifer.  I  tempt  aone, 

Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
sun  fruitful  ?*     Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them  not? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  peach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence  ?•    I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods ;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  "  ye  should  not  eat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  we."     Were  those  his  words? 

Cain.  They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who 
heard  them. 
In  thunder. 

Lucifer,      Then  who  was  the  demon?    He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  forever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Would  they  had  snatch'd  both 

The  fruits,  or  neither ! 

Lucifer.  One  is  yours  already ; 

The  other  may  be  still. 

Cain.  How  so? 

Lucifer.  By  being 

Yourselves,  in. your  resistance.    Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mjpd  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 'tis  made 
To  sway. 

Cain.       But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents? 

Lucifer.  I  ? 

Poor  clay !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how? 

Cain.  They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit 

Lucifer.  Who 

Saith  that?     It  is  not  written  so  on  high : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  far  falsify. 
Though  man*s  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  npon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  was  the  snake- 
No  more  ;  and  yet  not  leas  than  those  he  tempted, 
In  nature  being  earth  also— ^more  in  wisdom. 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  Fd  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die  ? 

Cain.  But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

Lucifer.  He  but  woke  one 

In  those  he  spoke  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent :  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  tempting  tree.    When  thousand  ages 
Have  roU'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seed's, 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 

symbol  or  sacrament  of  that  celestial  principle  which  nour- 
ishes  the  soul  to  immortality  T— Bishop  Hobnb.] 

» [The  Eclectic  reviewer,  we  believe  the  late  Robert  Hall, 
says,—'*  Innocence  is  not  the  cause  of  curiosity,  but  has,  in 
every  stage  of  society,  been  its  victim.  Curiosity  has  ruin- 
ed greater  numbers  than  any  other  passion ;  and  as,  in  its 
incipient  actmgs,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  innocence, 
so,  when  it  becomes  a  passion,  it  is  only  fed  by  guilt.  In- 
nocence, indeed,  is  gone,  when  desire  has  conceived  the  sin 
Cain,  in  this  drama,  is  made,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  to  be 
the  victim  of  curiosity ;  and  a  fine  moral  might  have  l>een 
deduced  from  it."— Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  says,  *'  A 
generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  certainly  than  by  an  eminent  degree  of  «nmosity. 
This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened  in  proportion 
as  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  elevated  and  enlargCMd. 
Cunosity  is  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and  torments 
us,  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  with  jov,  however  other- 
wise insipid,  by  which  it  may  be  quenched.'*] 
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Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 

To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 

That  bows  to  him,  who  made  things  hot  to  bend 

Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity ; 

But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it    Thy 

Fond  parents  listened  to  a  creeping  thing. 

And  fell.   For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them?  What 

Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 

Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space— but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  then  know'tt 

not. 
With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

CairL  But  thou  canst  not 

Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know, 
And  do  not  thiist  to  know,  and  bear  a  mmd 
To  know. 
Lucifer.  And  heart  to  look  on? 
Cain,  Be  it  proved. 

Lucifer,  Darest  thou  to  look  on  Death  ? 
Cain.  He  has  not  yet 

Been  seen. 
Lucifer.  But  must  be  undergone. 
Cain.  My  father 

Says  he  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  is  named  ;  and  Abel  lifUi  his  eyes 
To  heaven,  and  Zillah  casts  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  sighs  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me. 
And  speaks  not 
Lucifer.  And  thou? 

Catn.  Thoughts  unspeakable 

Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  almighty  Death,  who  is,  it  seems, 
Inevitable.    Could  I  wrestle  with  him? 
I  wrestled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy. 
In  playi  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

Lucifer.  It  has  no  shape  ;  but  will  absorb  all  things 
That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

Cain.  Ah ! 

I  thought  it  was  a  being :  who  could  do 
Such  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being? 
Lucifer.  Ask  the  De^royer. 
Cain.  Who  ? 

Lucifer.  The  Makei^— call  him 

Which  name  thou  wilt ;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 
Cain.  I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I 
heard 
Of  death :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
Yet  it  seems  horrible.    I  have  look'd  out 
In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 
And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
The  umbrae  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  checkered 
By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 
I  watch'd  for  what  I  thought  his  coming;*  for 
With  fear  rose  longing  in  ray  heart  to  know 
What  Hwas  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
And  then  I  tum'd  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
Our  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die  ? 
Lucifer.  Perhaps — but  long  outlive  both  thine  and 

thee. 
Cain.  Fm  glad  of  that:   I  would  not  have  them 
die— 
They  are  so  lovely.    What  is  death  ?    I  fear, 
I  feel,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing ;  but  what. 


» [It  may  appear  a  very  prosaic,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very 
obvious  criticism  on  these  passages,  that  the  young  family 
of  mankind,  had,  long  ere  this,  been  quite  familiar  with  the 
4*atk  c'lmuMat— some  of  wtiom  Abel  was  in  the  habit  of 


I  cannot  compas :  His  denoimoed  against  us. 
Both  them  vHio  sinnM  and  siun'd  not,  as  an  ill — 
WhatiU? 

Lucifer.  To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

Catn.    But  shall  I  know  it? 

Lucifer.  As  I  know  not  death, 

I  cannot  answer. 

Catn.  Were  I  quiet  earth 

That  were  no  evil :  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust ! 

Lucifer.  That  is  a  grovelling  wiatii 

Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wira'd  to  know. 

Catn.  But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life-tree? 

Lucifer.         He  was  hinder'd. 

Catn.  Deadly  error! 

Not  to  snatch  fint  that  fruit : — but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas !  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is. 
And  yet  I  fear  it — ^fear  I  know  not  what ! 

Lucifer.  And  I,  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing: 
see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

Catn.  Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  7 

Lucifer.  Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

Catn.  Name  it 

Lucifer.  lliat 

Thou  dost  fall  down  and  wonfaip  me— 4hy  Lord. 

Catn.  Thou  art  not  the  Laid  my  father  worships. 

Lucifer.  No 

Catn.  His  equal? 

Lucifer.  No ; — I  have  naught  in  common  with  him ! 
Nor  would :  I  would  be  aught  above— beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.    I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great : — 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me,  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  first 

Cain.  I  never    ' 

As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  father's  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  impk>res 
That  I  woold  join  with  hnn  in  sacrifice  :— 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee? 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  liow'd 

To  him? 

Catn.    Have  I  not  said  it? — need  I  say  it? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that? 

Lucifer.  He  idio  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to 
me! 

Catn.  But  I  vrill  bend  to  neither. 

Lucifer.  Ne'er  the  le«, 

Thou  art  my  wordiipper :  not  worahipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

Catn.  And  what  is  that? 

Lucifer.  Thoult  know  here — and  hereafter. 

Cain.  Let  me  bnt 

Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

Lucifer.  Follow 

Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

Catn.                             But  I  must  retire 
To  till  the  earth— for  I  had  promised 

Lucifer.  What? 

Catn.  To  cull  some  fint-fruits. 

Lucifer.  Why? 

Catn.  To  offer  up 

With  Abel  on  an  altar. 


offering  up  as  sacrifices ;  so  that  it  is  not  quite  conceivabl« 
that  they  should  be  so  much  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what 
Death  was.— Jbpfebt.] 


SCBNB   I. 


CAIN. 


883 


Lucifer.  Saidst  tboa  not 

Thou  ne*er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee? 

Cain,  Yee— 

But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me ; 
The  aflbrmg  is  more  he  than  mine — and  Adah-^— 

Lucifer.  Why  dost  thou  hesitate? 

Cain.  She  is  my  sister, 

Bom  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise ;  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  1  would,  methinks, 
Bear  all — and  woiBhip  aug^t 

LudftT.  Then  follow  me ! 

Cam.  I  win.' 


Enter  Adah. 

Adah.  My  brother,  I  have  come  for  thee ; 

It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Hare  less  without  thee.    Thou  hast  labor'd  not 
This  mom ;  but  I  have  done  thv  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  i^owing  as  the  lignt  which  ripens : 
Come  away 

Cain.  See'st  thou  not? 

Adah.  I  see  an  angel ; 

We  hare  seen  many :  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest? — ^he  is  welcome. 

Cain,  But  he  is  not  like 

The  angels  we  hare  seen. 

Adah.  Are  there,  then,  others? 

But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were :  they  deign'd 
To  be  our  guests — will  he  ? 

Cotn,  {to  Lucifer.)  Wilt  thou? 

Lucifer.  I  ask 

Thee  to  be  mine. 

Cain.  I  must  away  with  him. 

Adah.  And  leaTe  us? 

Cain.  Ay. 

Adah.  And  mc  ? 

Cain.  Beloved  Adah ! 

Adah.  Let  me  go  with  thee. 

Lucifer.  No,  she  must  not 

Adah.  Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart? 

Cain.  He  is  a  god. 

Adah.  How  know'st  thou  ? 

Cain.  He  speaks  like 

Agod. 

Adtih.  So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 

Lucifer.  Thou  errest,  Adah ! — ^was  not  the  tree  that 
Of  knowledge? 

Adah.  Ay — to  our  eternal  sorrow. 

Lucifer.  And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge— to  he 
lied  not: 
And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  troth ; 
And  troth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  eood. 

AaaL      But  all  we  know  of  it  has  gather'd 
Ehril  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaTinees ; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was — and  hope  of  that 
Which  Cometh  not    Cain !  walk  not  with  this  spirit 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  ky?e  me— I 
Lore  thee. 

Lucifer.    More  than  thy  mother,  and  thy  sire? 


*  [The  first  interriew  of  Lucifer  with  Cain  is  full  of  sub- 
limity.—JirniiT.] 

*  [ft  is  impossible  not  to  be  strack  with  the  resemblance 
between  many  of  these  passages  and  others  in  Ma^frtd.} 

*  iMr.  Jelfrey's  eologium  on  this,  perhaps  the  most  Shak- 


AdaJu  I  do.    Is  that  a  sin,  too  ? 

Lucifer.  No,  not  yet: 

It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

Adah.  What! 

Must  not  my  daughter  lore  her  brother  Enoch  7 

Lucifer.  Not  as  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Ob,  my  God! 

Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love  ?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
Out  of  this  bosom?  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Bom  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  hour 
With  me?  did  we  not  love  each  other?  and 
.  ji  nultiplying  our  being  multiply 
Things  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
Them? — And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain  I  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit ;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucifer.  The  sin  I  q>eak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  nn  in  you — ^whate'er 
It  seem  in  those  who  wUl  replace  ye  in 
Mortality.* 

Adah.      What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
Sin  in  itself?    Can  circumstance  make  sin 
Or  virtue? — if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 
Of 

Lucifer.  Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and  higher 
Than  them  or  ye  wouM  be  so,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation, 
In  hymns  and  harpin^s,  and  self-seeking  prayers, 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It  is  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
But  terror  and  self-hope. 

Adah.  Omnipotence 

Must  be  all  goodness. 

Lucifer.  Was  it  so  in  Eden  ? 

Adah.  Fiend!  tempt  me  not  with  beauty;  thoo 
art  fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

Lucifer.  As  troe. 

Ask  Eve,  your  mother :  bean  she  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil? 

Adah.  Oh,  my  mother !  thou 

Hast  pluck'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thou  at  the  least  hast  pass'd 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits: 
But  we,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  aarome 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
Wert  woik'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  flush'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  inunortal  thing 
Which  stands  before  me ;  I  can  not  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
And  yet  I  fly  not  from  him :  in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fixes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his ;  my  heart 
Beats  quick ;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  and  nearer:— Oain — Cain — save   me   from 
hhn!* 

Cain.  What  dreads  my  Adah?     This  is  no  ill 
spirit 

Adah,  He  is  not  God-4ior  God's:  I  have  beheld 


spearian.  speech  in  Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  seem^  cold 
enoush.  He  says,  "  Adah,  tne  wife  of  Cain,  enters,  and 
shrinu  from  the  daring  and  blasphemons  speech  which  is 

'     l>etween  him  and  the  Spirit    Her  account  of  the 

'     wliioh  he  exercises  over  her  is  magnificent'' I 
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The  cherubs  and  the  aeraphe ;  he  looks  not 
like  them. 

Cain.      But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still — 
The  archangels. 

Lucifer.  And  still  loftier  than  the  arebangelsL 

Adah.  Ay — but  not  blessed. 

Lucifer.  If  the  Measedness 

Consists  in  slavery — na 

Adah.  1  have  heard  it  said, 

The  seruphs  love  mo«^— cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves  not 

Lucifer.  And  if  the  higher  knowledge   quenches 
love, 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known  7* 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  is 
No  other  choice :  your  sire  hath  chosen  already ; 
His  worship  is  but  fear. 

Adah.  Oh,  Cain !  choose  love. 

Cain.  For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Bom  with  me — but  I  love  naught  else. 

Adah.  Our  parents  7 

Cain.  Did  they  love  us  when  they  suatch'd  from 
the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  us  all  from  Paradise? 

Adah.  We  were  not  bom  then — and  if  we  had 
been. 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain? 

Cain.  My  little  Enoch !  and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 
Forget^^-but  it  can  never  be  f(Mrgotten 
Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations !  never 
Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 
Who  sow*d  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 
In  the  same  hour !    They  pluck*d  the  tree  of  science 
And  sin — and,  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow. 
Begot  me — tkee — and  all  the  few  that  are. 
And  all  the  unnumbered  and  innumerable 
Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be, 
To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 
By  ages ! — and  /  must  be  sire  of  such  things ! 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 
The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour,* 
All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 
But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 
Of  sin  and  pain — or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 
Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  (^  brief  pleasure. 
To   Death — the  unknown!     Methinks  the  tree  of 

knowledge 
Hath  not  fulfill'd  its  promise : — if  they  sinn*d 
At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that 

are 
Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 
What  do  they  know  ? — that  they  are  miserable. 
What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that? 

Adah.  I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy 

Catn.  Be  thou  happy,  then,  alone— 

I  will  have  naught  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine 

AdaJu  Alone  I  could  not, 

Nor  would  be  happy :  but  with  those  around  us. 


I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death. 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Jud^  from  what  1  have  heard. 

Lucifer.  And  thou  coukist  not 

Alone,  thou  sayst,  be  happy  ? 

Adah.  Alone !  Oh,  my  God ! 

Who  could  be  happy  and  a.oue,  or  good  ? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

Lucifer.  Yet  thy  God  is  alone ;  and  is  he  happy  ? 
Lonely,  and  good  ? 

Adah.  He  is  not  so ;  he  hath 

The  angeb  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  difiusing  joy: 
What  else  can  joy  be,  but  the  spreading  joy  7 

Lucifer.   Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from 
Eden; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son :  ask  your  own  heart ; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

Adah,  Alas !  no !  and  you — 

Are  you  of  heaven? 

Lucifer,  If  I  am  not,  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things ;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it     We  must  bear. 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial. 
Since  better  may  not  be  without:  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  m  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon 
The  star  which  watches,  welcommg  the  mom. 

Adah.  It  is  a  beautiful  star ;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

Lucifer.    And  why  not  adore? 

Adah.  Our  father 

Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lucifer.  But  the  symbols 

Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  yon  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

Adah,  Our  father 

Saith  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  seen  him  7 

Adah.  Yes-— in  his  works. 

Lucifer.  But  in  his  being  7  t 

Adah,  No- 

Save  in  my  fkther,  who  Is  God's  own  image ; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee— 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon. 
All  light  they  look  upon  us  ;  but  thou  seera'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  pu^e,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns ; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber'd,  and  endearing. 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy :  do  not  make  ns  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee.* 


>  [**  What  can  Ae  bt  who  places  love  in  ignorance  f—     which  it  will  do  Lord  B.  no  credit  to  name,— the  romance 
MS.j  of'Faublas." 

•  (This  **  pladd  hour"  of  Cain  is,  we  fear,  from  a  source       >  [In  the  drawing  of  Cain  himself,  there  is  much  vigoreud 
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Lucifer.  Alas !  those  lean ! 

Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be  died— - 

Adah,  By  me? 

Lucifer,  By  alL 

Adah,  What  all? 

Lucifer,  The  miUion  millions — 

Til©  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  Hell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

Adah  OCain! 

This  spirit  cuiseth  as. 

Cain,  Let  him  say  on ; 

Him  will  I  follow. 

Adah*  Whither? 

Lucifer,  To  a  place 

Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hoar ; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

Adah,  How  can  that  be  7 

Lucifer,  Did  not  your  Maker  make 

Out  of  old  worids  this  new  one  in  few  days? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  boor  what  he  hath  made  m  many, 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few? 

Caiiu  Lead  on. 

Adah,  WiU  he. 

In  sooth,  retam  within  an  hour? 

Lucifer,  He  shalL 

With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity  * 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that's  a  mystery.    Cain,  come  on  with  me. 

Adah,  Will  he  return? 

Lucifer,  Ay,  woman !  he  alone 

Of  mortals  from  that  place,  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  OifK,)~^all  come  back  to 

thee. 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

Adah,  Where  dwellest  thoa  ? 

Lucifer,  Throughout  all  space.    Where  shoald  I 
dwell?    Where  are 
Thy  Giod  or  Gods — there  am  I :  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me ;  life  and  death — and  time- 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both — 
These  are  my  realms  i    So  that  I  do  divide 
Hi»,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
Hie.    If  I  were  not  that  which  I  have  said. 
Could  I  stand  here?    His  angels  are  within 
Your  vision. 

Adah,         So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first 

Lucifer,  Cain !  thou  hast  heard. 

If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thinA ;  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 


I 


expression.  It  seems,  however,  as  if,  in  the  effort  to  give 
to  Lucifer  that  *'  spiritual  politeness*'  which  the  poet  pro- 
fesses to  hare  in  view,  he  has  reduced  him  rather  below  the 
standard  of  diabolic  dignity,  which  was  necessary  to  his 
dramatic  interest.  He  has  scarcely  **  given  the  devU  his 
due"  We  thought  Lord  Byron  Imew  better.  Milton's 
Satan,  with  his  foded  mi^esty,  and  blasted  but  not  oblitera 
ted  glory,  holds  us  suspended  between  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, with  something  like  awe  of  his  spiritual  essence  and 
lost  estate ;  but  Lord  Byron  has  introduced  him  to  us  as 
elMant,  pensire,  and  beautiful,  with  an  air  of  sadne^  and 
snaering  that  ranks  him  with  the  oppressed,  and  bespeaks 
our  pity.— Jrt«.  Oil.] 


Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  smgle  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     FoUow  me. 
Caifu  Spirit,  I  have  said  it 

[Exeunt  Lucifer  and  Cain. 
Adah  {follows,  exclaiming,)  Cain!   my  brother! 
Cain!» 


ACT  IL 

SCENE     I. 
The  Abyss  of  Space,* 

Cain.  1  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not;  yet  I  fear 
To  sink. 

Lucifer,  Have  faith  jn  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

Cain.  Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  7 

Lucifer.    Believe  —  and    sink    not!    doubt  —  and 
perish!  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things. 
Which,  knowing  naught  beyond  Uieir  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclahn'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement    I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  tliy  little  worid,  nor  be 
Amerced  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life. 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.    There  will  come 
An  hour,  when,  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops,* 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  "  Believe  m  me. 
And  walk  the  waters ;"  and  the  man  shall  walk 
The  billows  and  be  safe.    /  will  not  say. 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny, — the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worids. 

Cain.  Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whatever  thou  ait. 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

hucifer.  Dost  then  not  recognise 

The  dust  which  form'd  your  father? 

Cain.  Can  it  be? 

Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  hi  ether. 
With  an  mferior  circlet  near  it  sUll, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?    Where  are  its  walls. 
And  the^  who  guard  them? 

Lucifer.  Pomt  me  out  the  site 

Of  Paradise. 

Cain.  How  diould  I  ?    As  we  move 

like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less. 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  iidien  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  shuts  of  Paradise : 


1  fThe  act  concludes  with  the  departure  of  Cain«  under 
the  guidance  of  his  new  monitor,  to  see  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Their  flight,  in  the  next  across  the  vbjss 
of  space,  and  amid  the  unnumbered  Eins  and  systems 
whicn  it  comprises,  is  very  fine.— Hibkb.J 

•  [In  the  second  act,  the  demon  carries  his  disciple 
through  all  the  limits  of  space,  and  expounds  to  him,  in 
very  lofty  and  obscure  terms,  the  destinies  of  past  and 
future  worlds.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  exceptionable 
talk.— JiPPaxY.] 

s         [**  An  hour,  when,  walking  on  a  petty  laks, 
A  man  shaU  say,  4cc.**-M8.] 
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Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  firom  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stara 
Which  are  around  us ;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucifer.  And  if  there  shoold  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dost  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  liviug,  and  all  doomM  to  death,  and  wretched. 
What  wouldst  thou  think? 

Cain.  I  should  be  proud  of  thought 

Which  knew  such  thmgB. 

Lucifer.                    But  if  that  high  thought  were 
LiukM  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and. 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  bejrond  them,  were  chained  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul  and  ralsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoomed  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy ' 

Cam.  Spirit!  I 

Know  naught  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  h^ipy. 
If  I  may  judge,  tiO  now.    But,  spirit !  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said,  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth,) 
Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
Who  can  but  sufier  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks  is  merely  propagating  death. 
And  multiplying  murder. 

Lucifer.  Thou  canst  not 

All  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

Cain,  The  Other 

Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  raradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  his  forehead.    But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  peri^,  that 
1  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

Lucifer.  I  am  angelic :  wouldst  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

Cain.  I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  diowest  me  things  beyond  my  ^wet. 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  bom  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

Lucifer.  What  are  they  which  dwell 

So  humbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  worms  in  clay? 

Cain.  And  what  art  thou  who  dwellest 


1  Cit  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Lucifer 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orUiodox  divine,  and 
that  the  conversation  of  the  first  Rebel  and  the  first  Mur- 
derer was  not  likely  to  be  very  unexceptionable :  or  to 
plead  the  authority  of  Milton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old 
mysteries,  for  such  offensive  colloquies.  The  fact  is,  that 
here  the  whole  argument— and  a  very  elaborate  and  specious 
argument  it  is— is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the 
power  of  the  Deity ;  and  there  is  no  answer  so  much  as 
attempted  to  the  offensive  doctrines  that  are  so  strenu- 
ously  mculcated.  The  Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  are  encountered  with  nothing 
but  feeble  obtestations  and  unreasoning  horrors.  Nor  is 
this  ar^mentative  blasphemy  a  mere  incidental  deformity 
that  anses  in  the  course  of  an  action  directed  to  the  con^- 
mon  sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  forms,  on  the  contrary, 
the  great  staple  of  the  piece,  and  occupies,  we  should 
think,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  really 


So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortaUty — and  yet 
Seem*8t  sorrowful  ? 

Lucifer.  I  seem  that  which  I  am ; 

And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  inunortal? 

Cain.  Thou  hast  said,  I  most  bo 

Immortal  in  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be. 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

Lucifer.  Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 

Cain.  How? 

Lucifer.  By  sufiering. 

Cain.  And  must  torture  be  immortal  ? 

Lucifer.   We  and  thy  sons  wiU  try.    But  now, 
behold! 
Is  it  not  glorious? 

Cain.  Oh,  thou  beautiful 

And  unimaginable  ether !  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still  mcreasing  lights !  what  are  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  ye?   Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  afirial  univene  of  endless 
Expansion — at  which  my  soul  acbes  to  think — 
Intoxicated  with  eternity  ? 
Oh  God !  Oh  Gods !  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are ! 
How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautiful 
Your  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 
They  may  be !    Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die, 
(If  that  they  die,)  or  know  ye  in  your  might 
And  knowledge  !     My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 
Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is ; 
Spirit !  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  nearer?  look  back  to  thine 
earth! 

Cain.  Where  is  it?     I  see  nothing  save  a  maas 
Of  most  umumerable  lights. 

Lucifer.  Look  there ! 

Cain.  I  cannot  see  it 

Lucifer.  Yet  it  i^mrkles  still. 

Cain.  That  !•— yonder ! 

Lucifer.  Yea. 

Cain.  And  wilt  thou  tell  me  so  ? 

Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire- worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  banks 
In  the  dun  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  worid 
Which  bears  them. 

Lucifer.  Thou  hast  seen  both  worms  and  worids, 
£2ach  bright  and  sparkling — ^what  dost  think  of  them  ? 


difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  written  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines ;  or,  at  least,  to  discuss 
the  question  upon  which  they  bear.  Now,  we  can  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  Lord  Byron  writing  an  essay  on 
the  ori^  of  evil,  and  siaing  the  whole  of  that  vast  and 
perplexmg  sul^ect,  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  that 
would  be  expected  and  allowed  in  a  fair  philosophical  dis- 
cussion ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  fair  thus  to  arxue  it  partially 
and  con  omore^  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  and  Cam.  witnout  the 
responsibility  or  the  liability  to  answer,  that  would  attach 
to  a  philosophical  disputant ;  and  in  a  form  which  both 
doubles  the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  pernicious,  and 
almost  precludes  his  opponents  from  the  possibility  of  a 
reoly.— JBrKBiy.— "  What  does  Jeffrey  mean  by  eiaboratet 
Why !  they  were  written  as  fast  as  I  could  put  pen  to 
paper,  in  the  midst  of  evolutions,  and  revoluticois,  And 
persecutions,  and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  bm  m 
Italy."— -Bfrwi  Letters.^ 


Scene  i. 


CAIN. 
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Cain,  That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful, 
The  little  shininjjr  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

Lucifer,  But  by  whom  or  what? 

Cain.  Show  me. 

Lucifer.  Dar'st  the  a  behold  7 

Cain.  How  know  I  what 

I  dare  behold  ?  As  yet,  thou  hast  shown  naught 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  further. 

Lucifer.  On,  then,  with  me. 

Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal  7 
.  CairL  Why,  what  are  things? 

Lucifer.  Both  partly :  but  what  doth 

Sit  next  thy  heart  7 

Cain.  The  things  I  see. 

Lucifer.  But  what 

Sate  nearest  it ! 

Cain.  The  things  I  have  not  seen. 

Nor  ever  shall — the  mysteries  of  death.  [died, 

Lucifer.  What,  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have 
As  I  Iiave  shown  thee  much  which  cannot  die  7 

Cain.  Do  ao. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then !  on  our  mighty  wings. 

Cain.  Oh !  how  we  cleave  the  blue !  The  stare  fade 
from  us! 
The  earth !  where  is  my  earth  7   Let  me  look  on  it, 
For  I  was  made  of  it 

Lucifer.  'Tis  now  beyond  thee, 

Less,  in  the  universe,  than  thou  m  it ; 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it ;  thoa 
Shalt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust : 
'Tis  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

CaijL  Where  dost  thou  lead  me  7 

Lucifer.  To  what  was  before  thee ! 

The  phantasm  of  the  world  ;  of  which  thy  world 
Is  but  the  wreck. 

Cain.  What !  is  it  not  then  new  7 

Lucifer.  No  more  than  life  is ;  and  that  was  ere 
thou 
Or  /  were,  or  the  things  which  seem  to  us 
Greater  than  either :  many  things  will  have 
No  end ;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have 
Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 
As  thou  ;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extmct 
To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 
Surmise ;  for  moments  only  and  the  space 
Have  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
But  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay  ; 
But  thou  art  clay, — and  canst  but  comprehend 
That  which  was  clay,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

Cain.  Clay,  spirit !  what  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 

Lucifer.  Away,  then ! 

Cain.  But  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast 

And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approaca'd, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worids. 

Lucifer.  And  such  they  are. 

Cain.  And  Edens  in  them  7 

Lucifer.  It  may  be. 


» [It  IS  not  very  easy  to  perceive  what  natural  or  rational 
object  the  Devil  proposes  to  himself  in  carrying  Ms  disciple 
through  the  abyss  of  space,  to  show  him  that  repository  of 
which  we  remsmber  hearing  somethinfir  in  our  infant  days, 
♦*  where  ihc  old  moons  are  hung  up  to  cTry."  To  prove  that 
there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  was  surely  no  part  of  his 
business  when  he  was  engaged  in  fostering  the  mdignation 
>f  one  who  repined  at  the  necessity  of  dying.  And,  though 
it  would  seem,  that  entire  Hades  is,  in  Lord  Bvron's  picture, 
a  place  of  suffering,  yet,  when  Lucifer  himself  had  premised 
tliat  these  sufferings  were  the  lot  of  those  spirits  who  had 


And  men? 


CaiiL 

Lucifer,  Yea,  or  things  higher. 

Cain.  Ay?  and  serpents  too 7 

Lucifer.  Wouldst  thou  have  men  without  them? 
must  no  reptiles 
Breathe  save  the  erect  ones? 

Cain.  How  the  lights  recede  \ 

Where  fly  we? 

Lucifer.  To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 

Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

Cain.  But  it  grows  dark  and  dark — ^the  stare  are 
gone! 

Lucifer.  And  yet  thon  seest 

Cain,  *Tis  a  fearful  light ! 

No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empturpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight,  yet  I  see 
Huge  dusky  masses :  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begrirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  showM  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valle]^  and  vast  mountains ; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took, 
Like  them,  the  features  of  fair  earth : — instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

Lucifer.  Bnt  distinct 

Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things?     , 

Cain,  I  seek  it  not ;  but  as  I  know  there  are 
Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  hhn  and  me. 
And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 
To  such,  I  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 
Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

Lucifer.  Behold ! 

Cain,  Tis  darkness. 

Lucifer,  And  so  it  shall  be  ever ;  bnt  we  will 
Unfold  its  gates ! 

Cain,  Enormous  vapore  roll 

Apart— what's  this? 

Lucifer,  Enter ! 

Cain,  Can  I  return? 

Lucifer.  Return !  be  sure :  how  else  should  death 
be  peopled? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be 
'Through  thee  and  thine. 

Cain.  The  clouds  still  q>en  wide 

And  wider,  and  make  widening  circles  round  us. 

Lucifer.  Advance! 

Cain,  And  thou ! 

Lucifer.  Fear  not — ^without  me  thoo 

Couldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.    On !  on ! 
[  TAcy  disappear  through  the  cloud$» 

SCENE    II. 
Hades.' 
Enter  Lucifer  and  Cain. 
Cain.  How  silent  and  how  vast  are  these  dim 
worlds ! 


sided  with  him  agamst  Jehovah,  is  it  likely  that  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  them  would  increase  Cain's  eager- 
ness for  the  alliance,  or  that  he  would  not  rather  have  in- 
quired whether  a  better  fortune  did  not  await  the  adherents 
of  the  triumphant  side  ?  At  all  events,  the  spectacle  of 
many  ruined  worlds  was  more  likely  to  awe  a  mortal  into 
submission,  than  to  rouse  him  to  hopeless  resistance ;  and, 
even  if  it  made  him  a  hater  of  God,  bad  do  natural  tendency  tc 
render  him  furious  against  a  brother  who  was  to  be  hit 
fellow-sufferer.— Hbbkb.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  u 


For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 

Than  the  hu^  brilliant  luminous  oite  which  twang 

So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 

Had  deemM  them  rather  the  bright  populace 

Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven. 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselvee. 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Tlieir  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 

Of  matter,  which  seem*d  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 

Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 

So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 

It  speaks  of  a  day  past 

lAicifer.  It  IB  the  realm 

Of  death.— Wouldst  have  it  present? 

Cain,  Till  I  know 

That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  hb  long  homilies,  'tis  a  thing — 
Oh  God !  I  dare  not  think  on*t!    Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death ! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that,  being  life, 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  itr— 
Even  for  the  innocent  I 

Lucifer,  Dost  thou  curse  thy  father? 

Cain.  Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth  ? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden? 

Lucifer.  Thou  say'st  well 

The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother? 

Caku  Let  them  share  it 

With  me,  their  sire  and  brother?    What  else  is 
Bequeathed  to  me  ?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh,  ye  mterminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fiiUy  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  aU 
Mighty  and  melancholy — ^what  are  ye  ? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived  ? 

Lucifer.  Somewhat  of  both. 

Cain.  'Hien  what  is  death  ? 

Lucifer.  What?    Hath  not  he  who  made  ye 

Said  'tis  another  life? 

Cain.  Till  now  he  hath 

Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die.' 

Lucifer.  Perhaps 

He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  soent 

Cain.  Happy  the  day ! 

Lucifer.  Yes ;  happy !  when  unfolded 


1  ["  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is  so  far 
firom  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible  cure  for  all  others— 

*  To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  bK.sws  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  siroke,  'tis  o*er.* 

But  was  it  an  evil  ever  so  great,  it  could  not  be  remedied 
but  by  one  much  greater,  which  is,  bjr  living  forever ;  by 
wtiicn  means  our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect 
of  a  future  state,  would  grow  so  unsuppoitable,  our  suffer- 
ings so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and  our  pleasures  so 
tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  umverse  could 
be  so  completely  miserable  as  a  species  of  immortal  men. 
We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an 
evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  without  any  sup- 
position of  a  future  life :  but  if  we  consider  it  as  a  passage 
to  a  more  perfect  state,  or  a  remove  only  in  an  eternal 
succession  of  still  improving  states,  (for  which  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons,)  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favor  from  the 
divine  munificence :  and  a  man  must  be  as  absurd  to  repine 
at  dyine,  as  a  traveller  would  be  who  proposed  to  himself  a 
delightful  tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la- 
ment that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the  first  dirty 
inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road.  The  instability  of  human 
life,  or  of  the  changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  we 
so  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  than  tne  necessary 
progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclusion ;  and  are  so  &r 


Through  agonies  nnspeakaUe,  and  clogg'd 
With  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms. 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only ! 

Cain.  What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I  see 
Floating  arotmd  me  ? — ^They  wear  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 
Round  our  regretted  and  unentered  B^en, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  viewed  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine. 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's: 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautiful,  and  full 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape ;  for  I  never  saw  such.    They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  sereph,  nor  the  face  of  man. 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing ;  mighty  yet  and  bMiutiful 
As  the  most  b^utiful  and  mighty  which 
live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Can  call  them  Uviug. 

Lucifer.  Yet  they  lived. 

Cain.  Where  I 

Lucifer.  Where 

Thou  livest 

Cain.  When? 

Lucifer.  On  what  thou  calleet  earth 

They  did  inhabit 

Cain.  Adam  is  the  first 

Lucifer.  Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

CaifL  And  what  are  they? 

Lucifer.  That  which 

Thou  Shalt  be. 

Cain.  But  what  were  they? 

Lucifer.  living,  high, 

Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  giorkms  things. 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  aire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Elden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  riiall  be, 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son ; — and  how  weak  they  are,  judge 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

Cain.  Ah  me !  and  did  ihty  perish  ? 

Lucifer*  Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade 
from  thine. 


from  being  evils  deserving  these  complaints,  that  they  are 
the  source  of  our  greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source 
of  all  novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are  ever 
derived.  The  continual  successions  of  seasons  in  the  human 
life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us  new  scenes,  render  it  agree- 
able, and,  like  those  of  the  year,  afford  us  delights  by  their 
change,  which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  Rive  us  by 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gilding  of  the 
sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  variegated  paint- 
ings of  the  sky,  are  so  exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their 
first  looking  abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equaL  The  heat  and  vigor  of  the  succeeding 
summer  of  youth  ripen  for  us  new  pleasures,— the  blooming 
maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the  jovial  chase :  the  serene 
autumn  of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  golden 
harvest  of  our  worldly  pursuits :  nor  is  the  hoary  winter  of 
old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  which  the  recollection  and  relation  of  those  past  are  pei 
haps  none  of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new 
prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  iook  back  upon 
the  diversions  and  occupations  of  this  world  with  the  same 
contempt  we  do  now  on  our  tops  and  hobby-horses,  and 
with  the  same  surprise  that  thev  could  ever  so  much  enter- 
tain or  engage  us."— Jenths.— **  7^*«,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  are  stmtiwunti  wMehf  though  not  new,  iMqf  ht  r$ad  with  pUtuvre 
and  profitt  in  the  thomumdth  repetition."} 


SCBNS   II. 


CAIN. 
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Catn.  But  wai  mtnt  thein? 

Lucifer,  It  wai. 

Cain.  Bat  not  as  now. 

It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  sach  creatniM.* 

Lucifer,  True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  did  it  fall  ? 

Lucifer.  Ask  him  w:ho  fells. 

Cain.  But  how? 

Lucifer.  By  a  most  crashing  and  inexorable 

Destruction  and  disorder  of  the  elements. 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  out  a  world :  such  things. 
Though  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity. — 
Pass  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past 

Cain.  'Tis  awful ! 

Luctfer,  And  true.    Behold  these  phantoms !  they 
were  once 
Material  as  thou  art 

Cain.  And  matt  I  be 

like  them? 

Lucifer,     Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that 
I  show  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are. 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelrat,  m  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
"What  ye  in  common  have  with  what  they  had 
Is  life,  and  what  ye  ehaU  haTe— death  :  the  rest 
Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Reptiles  engendered  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crushed  into 
A  scarcdy-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
Things  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness — 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
Knowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.     But  behold 
What  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
Or,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
The  earth,  thy  task— FU  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

Cain.  No:  I'll  stay  here. 

Lucifer.  How  long  T 

Oof  ft.  Forever !    Since 

I  must  one  day  retnra  here  from  the  earth, 
I  rather  would  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  all 
That  dust  has  shown  m/p — let  me  dwell  in  riiadows. 


» C"  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could  prove  the 
world  many  thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronolo- 
gy—or if  you  could  knock  up  Adam  and  Eve.  and  the  Apple 
and  Serpent— still,  what  is  to  beput  up  in  their  stead  f— or 
how  is  the  difficulty  removed !  Things  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginninff :  and  what  matters  it  wAen,  or  how  7  I  sometimes 
think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher  material 
being  wrecked  in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  throuKh  chaos  into  conformity,  or 
somethinjg  like  it— as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  4cc.. 
inferior,  in  the  present  date,  as  toe  elements  oecome  more 
inexorable.  But  even  then,  this  higher  pre- Ada  mite  sup- 
posititious creation  must  have  had  an  origin  and  a  Creator : 
for  a  Creator  is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms :  all  thinss  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
they  may  flow  to  an  ocean.'^— fiyron  Diary,  1831.] 

«  [Mr.  Gifford  having,  through  Mr.  Murray,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  omitting  a  portion  of  this  dialogue.  Lord  Byron 
replied :—"  The  two  passages  cannot  be  altered  without 
making  Lucifer  talk  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  would 
not  be  in  the  character  of  the  former.  The  notion  is  from 
Cuvier,  (that  of  the  old  worlds.)  The  other  passage  is  also  in 
character ;  if  mnmiwc.  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it 
can  do  no  harm ;  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for 
everybody.  As  to  *  alamvi,'  Ac.  do  you  really  think  such 
things  ever  led  anybody  astray?  Are  these  people  more 
impious  than  Milton's  Satan  T  or  the  Prometheus  of  iEschy- 
lus  t  or  even  than  *  the  Sadducees,'  the '  Fall  of  Jerusalem*  of 
Milman.  Ice.  1  Are  not  Adam.  Eve,  Adah,  and  Abel,  as  pious 
•8  the  Catechism  1    Gifford  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that 


Lucifer,  It  cannot  be :  thoa  now  beholdeet  as 
A  vision  that  which  is  reality. 

To  make  thyself  fit  for  this  dwellmg,  thou  [pass'd — 
Must  pass  through  what  the  things  thou  see'^t  have 
The  gates  of  death.  | 

Cain,  By  what  gate  have  we  enter'd      I 

Even  now?  i 

Lucifer,    By  mine !     But,  plighted  to  return,  I 

My  spirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions  I 

Where  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.     Graze  on  ; 
But  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

Cain.    And  these,  too ;  can  they  ne'er  repass 
To  earth  again  ? 

Lucifer.  Their  earth  is  gone  forever — 

So  chauged  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  hardened  surface — 'twas^ 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  wum  ." 

Cain.  And  is. 

It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoiling. 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Lucifer.  What  thy  worid  is,  thou  see'st, 

But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it  was. 

Cain.  And  those  enormous  creatures, 

Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  80  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  tenfold 
In  magnitude  and  terror ;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  witl. 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripped  of 
Their  bark  and  branches — what  were  they? 

Lucifer,  That  which 

The  Mammoth  is  in  thy  worid  ; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

Cain.  But 

None  on  it  7* 


such  things  can  have  any  serious  effect :  who  was  ever  alter- 
ed by  a  poem  1  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  creed 
or  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  in  all  this :  but  I  was  obliged 
to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistently :  and  surely  this 
hs^*  always  been  penmtted  to  poesy.    Cain  is  a  proud  man : 
if  Lucifer  promised  him  kingdom,  dec,  it  woula  tlate  him  : 
the  object  of  the  demon  is  to  devrtMs  him  still  further  in  liis 
own  estimation  than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite 
thiuKS  and  his  own  abasement,  till  he  falls  mto  the  frame  of 
mind  that  leads  to  the  catastrophe,  from  mere  intemai  irrita- 
tion.'not  premeditation,  or  envy  of  Abel^  (which  would  have 
i  made  him  contemptible,)  but  from  rage  and  fury  against  the 
'  inadequacy  of  his  state  to  his  conceptions,  and  which  dis- 
'  chargesitself  rather  against  life,  and  the  Author  of  life  than 
I  the  mere  living.  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  effect 
I  of  looking  on  his  sudden  deed.    Had  the  deed  been  prrmedi 

toted,  his  repentance  would  have  been  tardier.**] 
'      « [Hades  is  a  place,  in  Lord  Byron's  description,  very  clif- 
'  ferent  from  all  thai  we  had  ntitiripated.    He  supposes  that 
'  the  world  which  we  now  inhabit  hsul  b«eii  preceded  by  many 
successive  worlds,  which  had  each,  in  turn,  been  created 
and  ruined ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  de.scnbes,  on 
grounds  sufficiently  probable  for  poetry,  as  pro{x>rtioned,  in 
bodily  and  intellectual  strength  to  those  gigantic  specimens 
of  animal  existence  whose  remains  still  perplex  the  natu- 
ralist.   But  he  not  only  places  the  pre- Adamite  giants  in 
Hades,  but  the  ghosts  oi  the  Mammoth  and  Megatheriun, 
their  contemporaries,  and,  above  all,  the  phantoms  of  the 
worlds  themselves  which  these  beings  inhabited,  with  their 
mountains,  oceans,  and  forei^  all  gloomy  and  sadtogethsr. 
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Lucifer,        No :  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  carse  on  it  useless — 
'Twould  be  deetroyM  so  early. 

Cain.  But  why  war  7 

Lucifer.  You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race   from   Bkien — war  with  all 

things, 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things. 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness ;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

Cain.  But  anunals — 

Did  they,  too,  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die? 

Lucifer.  Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for 
you. 
As  you  for  him^ — ^You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own  ?    Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

Cain.  Alas !  the  hopeless  wretches ! 

They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple ; 
like  them,  too,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge  ! 
It  was  a  lying  tree — ^for  we  know  nothmg. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of   death---but   knowledge  still:  but  what    knows 
man? 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  death   leads  to  the   highest 
knowledge ; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain, 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science :  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

Cain.  These  dim  realms  I 

I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not 

Lucifer.  Because 

Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but  'tis  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

Cain.  We  knew  already 

That  there  was  death. 

Lucifer.  But  not  what  was  beyond  it 

Cain.  Nor  know  I  now. 

Lucifer.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is 

A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  mom. 

Cain.  But  all 

Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

Lucifer.  Be  content ;  it  will 

Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

Cain.  And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 
Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us, 
Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem 
The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 
Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 
And  boundless,  and  of  an  ethereal  hue — 
What  is  it? 

Lucifer.     There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 'tis  the  phantasm  of  an  ocean. 

Cain.  'Tis  like  another  world ;  a  Uquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface  ? 

Lucifer.  Are  its  inhabitants. 

The  past  leviathans. 

Cain.  And  yon  immense 

Serpent,  which  rears  its  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 


and  (we  suppose  be  means)  in  a  state  of  eternal  suffering. 
We  really  tmnk  that  this  belongs  to  that  species  of  sublime. 


Is  he  not  of  the  kuid  which  badi'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eklen? 

Lucifer.  Eve,  thy  mother,  beet 

Can  teil  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her 

Cain.  This  seems  too  terrible.   No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

Lucifer.  Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him  7 

Cain.  Many  of  the  same  kind,  (at  least  so  cail'd,) 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect 

Lucifer.  Your  father  saw  him  not  ? 

Cain.  No :  'twas  my  mother 

Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent 

Lucifer.  Good  man !   whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy 
sons'  wives 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that 's  new  or  stras^, 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  first  who  hath  tempted  them. 

Cain.  Thy  precept  comes   too  late:   there  is  no 
more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

Lucifer.  Bat  there 

Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to. 
And  man  tempt  woman . — ^let  thy  sons  look  to  it ! 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one  ;  for  'tis  even 
Griven  chiefly  at  my  own  expense  :  'tis  true, 
'Twill  not  be  foUow'd,  so  there 's  httle  lost 

Cain.  I  understand  not  this. 

Lucifer.  The  happier  thou  I — 

Thy  worid  and  thou   are  still  too  young!    Thou 

thinkest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy :  is  it 
Not  so? 

Cain.  For  crime,  I  know  not ;  but  for  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

Lucifer.  First-born  of  the  first  man  1 

Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil. 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  sufierest,  are  both  EZden 
In  all  its  innocence  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  mayst  be  ;  and  that  state  agam 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  Paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust,  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to,)  shall  endure  and  do. — 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth ! 

Cain.  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this? 

Lucifer.  Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge  ? 

Cain.  Yes ;  as  being 

The  road  to  happmess. 

Lucifer.  If  truth  be  so. 

Thou  hast  it 

Cain,  Then  my  father's  Grod  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

Lucifer.  But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

Cain.  Not  of  all  things.    No : 

I'll  not  believe  it — ^for  I  thirst  for  good. 

Lucifer.  And  who  and  what  doth  not?  Who  covets 
evil 
For  its  own  bitter  sake  ? — None — nothmg !  'tis 
The  leaven  of  all  life,  and  lifelessness. 

Cain.  Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold. 
Distant,  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
Ere  we  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
111  cannot  come :  they  are  too  beautiful. 


which  is  considerably  less  than  a  single  stop  removed  fron 
the  ridiculous.— HsBSB.] 


Scene  ii. 


CAIN. 
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Lucifer.  Thou  haat  seen  them  from  afar — 

Cain.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Distance  can  hut  diminish  glory — they. 
When  nearer,  must  be  more  inefiable. 

Lucifer.  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beau- 
tiful, 
And  judge  their  beauty  near. 

Cain.  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest 

Lucifer.  Then  there  must  be  delusion. — What   is 
that, 
Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
More  beautiful  thjn  beauteous  things  remote  7 

Cain.  My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  buxi's  voicfr— 
The  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  lo  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 
Like  Adah's  face :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it 

Lucifer.        'Tis  fair  as  frail  mortality. 
In  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation. 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
Can  make  its  offspring ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

Cain.  You  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

Lueifei .  Mortal ! 

My  brotherhood's  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

Cain.  Then  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

Lucifer.  It  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
But  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 
Being  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes. 
Why  art  thou  wretched  ? 

Cain.  Why  do  I  exist? 

Why  art  thov  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 
Ev'n  he  who  made  us  must  be,  as  the  maker 
Of  things  unhappy !     To  produce  destruction 
Can  surely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
And  yet  my  sire  says  he's  omnipotent : 
Then  why  is  evil — ^he  being  good  ?     I  ask'd 
This  question  of  my  father ;  and  he  said, 
Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 
To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  frt>m  oat 
Its  deadly  opposrt^x      I  lately  saw 
A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 
Lay  foaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 
And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  ; 
My  father  pluck'd  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 
The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 
Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  dram 
The  mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 
Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 
Behold,  my  son !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 
Springs  good ! 

Lucifer.        What  didst  thou  answer? 

Cain.  Nothing;  for 


[••  God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  lUstil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbors  make  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 


He  is  my  father :  but  I  thought,  that  'twere 

A  better  portion  for  the  animal 

Never  to  have  been  stung  at  allt  than  to 

Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 

With  agonies  unutterable,  though 

Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

Lucifer.  But  as  thou  saidst 

Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  giveth  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

Cairn  Most  assuredly: 

What  should  I  be  without  her  ? 

Lucifer.  What  am  I  ? 

Cain.  Dost  thou  love  nothing? 

Lucifer.  What  does  thy  Go>  love? 

Cain.  All  things,  my  father  says ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

Lucifer.  And,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  see       / 
love 
Or  no,  except  some  vast  and  general  purpose. 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  suowbl 

Cain.  Snows !  what  are  they  ? 

Lucifer.  Be  happier  in  not  knowing 

What  thy  remoter  offipriug  must  encounter ; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter ! 

Cain.  But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thy- 
self? 

Lucifer.  And  dost  thou  love  thy»elf? 

Cain.  Yes,  but  love  more 

What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it 

Lucifer.  Thou  lovest  it,  because  'tis  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

Cain.  Cease  to  be  beautiful !  how  can  that  be  7 

Lucifer.  With  time. 

Cain.  But  tune  has  past,  and  hitherto 

Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair. 

Lucifer.        All  that  must  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

Cain.  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  but 

Cannot  conceive  ray  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  methinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work 

Lucifer.  I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

Cain.  And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  thy  brother — 

Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart? 

Catn.  Why  should  he  not? 

Lucifer.  Thy  father  loves  him  well — so  does  thy 
God. 

Cain.  And  so  do  I. 

Lucifer.  'Tis  well  and  meekly  done. 

Cain.  Meekly! 

Lucifer.  He  is  the  second  bom  of  flesh, 

And  is  his  mother's  favorite. 

Cain.  Let  him  keep 

Her  favor,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it 


And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing, 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end 
Thus  may  we  gather  honev  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself."*— 

Shakipbabb.] 
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Lucifer    And  hw  father's? 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  me  ?  shoold  I  not  love  that  which  all  lore  ? 

Lucifer.  And  the  Jehovah — ^the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise^ — 
He.  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

Cain.  I 

Ne'er  saw  him,  and  I  know  not  if  he  smiles. 

Lucifer.  But  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

Cain.  Rarely. 

Lucifer.  But 

Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother: 
Hie  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

Cain.  So  be  they !  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 

Lucifer.  Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 

Cain.  And  if 

I  Aat>e  thought,  why  recall  a  thought  that {he 

paueest  <'^  agitated) — Spirit ! 
Here  we  are  in  thy  world :  speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  me 

those 
Mighty  pre- Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck ;  thou  hast  pointed  out 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us — Death  ;^  thou  hast  shown 

me  much — 
But  not  all :  sh3w  me  where  Jehovah  dwells, 
In  his  especial  Paradise, — or  thine : 
Where  is  it? 

Lucifer.      Here,  and  o*er  all  qiace. 

Cain.  But  ye 

Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things ; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants ; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  otar  breath,  have  theira,  thoa 

say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine — 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together? 

Lucifer.  No,  we  reign 

Together ;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

Cain.  Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye !  perchance 
A  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 
In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 
How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 
To  separate  7    Are  ye  not  as  brethren  ir 
Your  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  ? 

Lucifer.  Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother  ? 

Cain.  We  ap»»  brethvso, 

And  80  we  shall  remain ;  but  were  it  not  so, 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh  7  can  it  fall  out? 
Infinity  with  Immortality? 
Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery — 
For  what? 

Lucifer.    To  reign. 


I  r*<  Which  my  sire  shrinks  from^Death.**— MS.] 
« [In  Lord  Byron's  Diary  for  January  28, 1881,  we  find  the 
following  entry  :— 

••  Thought  for  a  Speech  of  Lucifer^  w  the  TVagedy  :.'  "^am. 
•  Were  Death  an  evil,  would  /  let  thee  Kve 
Fool !  live  as  I  live— as  thy  father  lives. 
And  thy  sons*  sons  shall  live  for  evermore .    ] 
» ["  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  suppose  two  such  oppo- 
site principles.    For.  admit  that  a  toinff  infinitely  inis- 
chievous  were  infinitely  cunning,  and  inmiitely  powerful, 
yet  it  could  do  no  evil,  because  the  opposite  principle,  of 
mfinite  goodness,  being  also  infinitely  wise  and  powerful, 


Cain.  Did  ye  not  tell  me  that 

Ye  are  both  eternal  ? 

Lucifer.  Yea ! 

Cain.  And  what  I  have 

Yon  blue  immensity,  is  boundless? 

Lucifer.  Ay. 

Cain,  And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then? — is  then 
not 
Enough? — why  should  ye  differ? 

Lwnfer.  We  both  reign. 

Cain.  But  one  of  yoxk  makes  eviL 

Lucifer.  Which? 

Cain.  Thou  !  for 

If  thou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thoa  not? 

Lucifer.  And  why  not  he  who  made?    /  made  ye 
not; 
Ye  are  hia  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

Cain.  Then  leave  us 

His  creatures,  as  thou  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
Thy  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

Lucifer.  I  could  show  thee 

Both ;  but  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
Of  them  for  evermore.* 

Cain.  And  why  not  now  ? 

Lucifer.  Thy  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grai^  to 
gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 
And  clear  thought ;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aqitring 
To  the  great  d^ble  Mysteries !  the  ttDo  Principlea  /* 
And  gaze  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones ! 
Dust !  limit  thy  ambition ;  for  to  see 
Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish ! 

Cain.  And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them ! 

Lucifer.  There 

The  son  of  her  who  snatch'd  the  apple  spake ! 
But  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them ; 
That  sight  is  for  the  other  state. 

Cain.  Of  death? 

Lucifer.  That  is  the  prelude. 

Cain.  Then  I  dread  it  leas, 

Now  that  I  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 

Lucifer.  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  worid. 
Where  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
Eat,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

Cain.  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

Lucifer.  Didst  thou  not  reqniiv 

Knowledge  ?    And  have  1  not,  in  what  I  show'd. 
Taught  thee  to'  know  thyself? 

Cain.  Alas!  I  seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer.  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 
Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness : 
Bequeath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
'Twill  spare  them  many  tortures. 

Cain.  Haughty  spirit ! 

Thou  speak*st  it  proudly ;  but  thyself,  though  proud, 
Hast  a  superior. 


they  would  tie  up  one  another's  hands :  so  that  upon  this 
supposition,  the  notion  of  a  deity  would  signify  just  nothing ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  opposition  and  equality  of  tliese 
principles,  they  would  keep  one  another  at  perpetual  bay  ; 
and,  being  an  equal  match  for  one  another,  instead  of  being 
two  deities,  they  would  be  two  idols,  able  to  do  neither  good 
nor  evil." — Tillotson.  *•  Moral  evil  is  occasioned  by  free 
will,  which  implies  choice  between  good  and  evil.  With 
all  the  evil  that  there  is,  there  is  no  man  but  would  rather 
be  a  free  agent,  than  a  mere  machine  without  the  evil ;  and 
what  is  best  for  each  individual  must  be  best  for  the  whole. 
If  a  man  would  rather  be  the  machine,  I  cannot  agree  with 
him."— Johnson.] 


Scene  ii. 


CAIN- 
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Lneifer.  No !  by  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 
Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  hun — No ! 
I  have  a  victor — true  ;  but  no  superior. 
Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me : 
I  buttle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven.    Through  all  eternity, 
And  the  unfathomable  gulfo  of  Hades, 
And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 
And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages. 
All,  all,  will  I  dispute  I  And  world  by  world, 
And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  univene, 
Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 
Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 
Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd ! 
And  what  can  quench  our  unmortality. 
Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 
He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquered 
Evil;  but  what  will  be  the  good  he  gives? 
Were  I  the  victor,  hia  works  would  Im  deemed 
The  only  evil  ones.    And  you,  ye  new 
And  scarce  bom  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 
To  you  already,  in  your  Uttle  world  7* 

Cain,  But  few !  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

Lucifer,  Back 

With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  you  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence. 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver ; 
But  if  he  gives  you  good — so  call  bun  ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  Atm,  do  not  name  it  mine^ 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount ;  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 
Your  rta8on  .*-^et  it  not  be  oversway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gamst  all  external  sense  and  inwa^  feeling :       ' 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  woiM 
In  your  own  bosom — ^where  the  outward  fails ; 
So  shall  yon  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own.* 

[They  diaappear. 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE     I. 
The  Earth  near  Eden,  at  in  Act  L 
Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 
Adah.  Hush !  tread  softly,  Cain. 


Cain, 


I  will ;  but  wherefore  7 


1  ["Wbatever  we  eqjoy  is  purely  a  free  gift  from  our 
Creator;  but  that  we  eiqoy  no  more,  can  never  sure  be 
deemed  an  injury,  or  a  Just  reason  to  qaestion  his  inliDite 
beneTolence.  AJlour  happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ; 
but  that  it  is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves :  that  is, 
to  oui  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  any  happmess,  or 
even  to  any  existence  at  all.*'— Jknyns.] 

>  [As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Lord  Byron  has 
neither  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  nor  darkened  the 
previous  knowledge  which  we  possessed.  It  remains  just 
where  it  was,  in  its  mishty.  unfathomed  obscurity.  His 
Lordship  may,  it  is  true,  nave  recapitulated  some  of^the  ar- 
guments  with  a  more  concise  and  cavalier  air  than  the  old 
sohoohnen  or  fathers ;  but  the  res\ilt  is  the  same.  There  is 
no  poetical  road  to  metaphysics.  In  one  view,  however, 
which  our  rhapsodist  has  taken  of  the  subject,  we  conceive 
he  has  done  well.  He  represents  the  temptations  held  out 
to  Cain  by  Satan,  as  constantly  succeeding  and  correq>ond- 
mg  to  some  previous  discontent  and  gloomy  disposition  in 


Adah,  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain,  r  Cypress!  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  moum*d 
O'er  what  it  shadows ;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy  7 

Adah,  Because  its  ^<uinches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem*d 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumlK^r 

Cain,  Ay,  the  last — 

And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  hhn. 

[They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears !  his  little  cheeks. 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  xoM»  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah,  And  his  lips,  too, 

How  beautifully  parted !  No ;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now :  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over  ; 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  tiU 
Tis  closed. 

Cain,        You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.   He  smiles,  and  sleeps ! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young :  sleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  wheu  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent !  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit — 
Thou  know*st  not  thou  art  naked  !   Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  mine  nor  thine  7     But  now  sleep  on ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles. 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  da»  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  althougli  in  slumber.     He  must  dream — 
Of  what  7    Of  Paradise  I—Ay  I  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy !  'Tis  but  a  dream  ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers,. 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy  !* 

Adah,  Dear  Cain !  Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise  7 
Can  we  not  make  another  7 

Cain,  Where  7 

Adah,  Here,  or 

Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  aud  our  Eve, 
To  whom  wo  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth  7 

Cain,  Yes — death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we 
owe  her. 

Adah,  Cain !  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee 
hence. 


his  own  mind ;  so  that  Lucifer  is  little  more  than  the  per- 
sonified demon  of  his  imagination :  and  further,  the  acts  of 
guilt  and  folly  into  which  Cam  is  hurried  are  not  treated  as 
accidental,  or  as  occasioned  by  passing  causes,  but  as 
ringing  from  an  internal  fury,  a  morbid  state  akin  to 

Erensy,  a  mind  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  all  things,  and 
anted  by  an  insatiable,  stubborn  longing  after  knowledge 
rather  than  happiness,  and  a  fatal  proneness  to  dwell  on  the 
evil  side  of  things  rather  than  the  good.  We  here  sec  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  not  curbing  this  disposition  (which 
IS,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  human- 
ity) exemplified  in  a  striking  point  of  view ;  and  we  so  far 
think,  that  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this 
Mystery  is  a  valuable  one.— Jefpret.] 

» [The  censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  but  there  are 
speeches  in  the  mouth  of  Cam  and  Adah,  especially  regard- 
ing their  child,  which  nothing  in  English  poetry  but  the 
**  woodnotes  wild**  of  Shakspeare  ever  equalled.— Sii  Eoek 
TON  Bbtdoss.] 
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Act  iu. 


Hath  Badden'd  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge ;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  Uiee  back  to  us. 

Cain,  So  soon  ? 

Adah,  Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed :  two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hourg  upon  the  sun.  [seen 

Cain.  And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and 
Worlds  which  he  once  ^one  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds  he  never  lit :  methought 
Years  had  roU'd  o'er  my  absence. 

AdaL  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.  The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  tune. 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful ;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  l^held  the  immemorial  worKs 
Of  endless  beings  ;  skirr'd  extinguished  worlds ; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrowed  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit. 
That  I  was  nothing ! 

AdaJt.  Wherefore  said  he  so? 

Jehovah  said  not  that 

Cairn  No :  he  contents  him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are  ; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — ^for  what  ? 

Adah.  Thou  know'st — 

Even  for  our  parents*  error. 

Cairn  What  is  that 

To  us?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die !  [thought 

Adah.  Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  r.or  is  that 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  live ! 

Cain.  Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  msatiable  of  life, 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

Adah.  How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement 
one  day 
May  not  redeem  our  race  ? 

VaiiL  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty  ?  what  atonement 
Were  there  ?  why,  toe  are  innocent :  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin— - 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge^? 

Adah.  Alas !  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain :  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me ! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Adah,  Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 


1  [The  third  A.ct  shows  us  Cain  gloomily  lamenting  over 
the  future  fortunes  of  his  infant  son.  and  withstandmg  ail 
the  consolations  and  entreaties  of  Aaah,  who  is  anxious  to 
solten  him  to  the  task  of  submission  and  to  a  participation 


Cain.  And  how  knew  he,  that  /  would  be  so  ready 
With  the  bumt-o^iiugs,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  done. 

Cain.  One  altar  may  suffice ;  /  have  no  ofiering 

Adah.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beaotifol 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  genUe  and  a  contrite  spirit 

Cain.  I  have  toilM,  and  tilPd,  and  sweaten  in  the 
sun 
According  to  the  curse : — must  I  do  more  ? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat  ?    For  what  must  I  be  grateful  ? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovellmg  in  the  dust. 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?    K I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain  ?   For  wnat  should  I 
Be  contrite  ?  for  my  father's  sin,  ah«ady 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed. 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  withui  him !  better  'twere 
I  snatch'd  him  iu  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  five  to— 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God! 

Touch  not  the  child— my  child  !  %  child!  Oh  Cain! 

Cain.  Fear  not !  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

Adah.  Then,  why  so  awful  m  thy  speech  ? 

Cain.  I  saidy 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  bom. 

Adah.  Oh,  do  not  say  so !   Where  were  then  the 

The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 
And  loving  him?    Soft!  he  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch! 
[i^Ae  goes  t9  the  child. 
Oh  Cain !  look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — ^how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle. 
For  then  we  are  all  alike ;  is't  not  so,  Cain  ? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other ;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.    Love  us,  then,  my  Cam ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look !  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cnerubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !    Bless  him,  Cain  ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too.^ 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy ! 


in  the  sacrifice  which  his  brother  is  about  to  offer.  Here 
are  some  passages  of  no  common  beauty.  Tliat  which 
strikes  us  most  is  when  the  parents  are  hanging  over  their 
sleeping  boy.— Hsbbb.] 
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If  that  a  mortal  bleasiiig  may  ayail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curBe ! 

AdaK  Iti 

Sorely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cain,  Of  that  I  doubt; 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Adah,  Our  brother  oomes. 

Cain.  Thy  brother  AbeL 

Enter  Abkl. 

Aheh  Welcome,  Cain  I   My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee ! 

Cain,  Abel,  hail  I 

AheU  Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wan- 
dering. 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.    Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father? 
Cain,  No. 

AheL    Why  then  commune  with  him?  he  may  be 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain,  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so— if  so  you  term  him  ? 
Ahel.  Term  him  !  your  words  are  strange  to-day^ 
my  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile — 
I   We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Adah,  Farewell,  my  Cain ; 

j   But  first  embrace  thy  son.    May  his  soft  spirit. 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness ! 

\Exit  Adah,  with  her  child, 
AheL  Where  hast  thou  been? 

Cain,  I  know  not 

AheU  Nor  what  thou  hast  seen  7 

Cain.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  onmipotent. 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worids  that  were  and  are^ 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things. 
Suns,   moons,   and   earths,   upon   their   loud-voiced 

spheres 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  convene :  leave  me,  Abel. 
I        Ahet  Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  lights 
\    Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound— 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

Cain,  It  means 1  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

AheL  Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrificed  together. 
Cain,  Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone — 
lehovah  loves  thee  well. 
AheL  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain,  But  thee  the  better :  I  care  not  for  that ; 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  woiship  than  I  am ; 
Revere  him,  then — but  let  it  be  alone — 
At  least,  without  me. 

AheL  Brother,  I  riiould  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son. 
If,  as  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not, 
!    And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
I   On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
I   Our  priesthood — ^'tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I  have  ne'er 

'   Asserted  it 

AtteL         The  more  my  grief ;  I  pray  thee 
To  do  so  now :  thy  soul  seems  laboring  in 
Some  strong  delusion  ;  it  will  calm  thee. 
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Cain,  No ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.     Caim  !  say  I  ?   Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.    My  Abel,  leave  me ! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

AheL   Neither;   we   must   perform   our   task  to- 
gether. 
Spurn  me  not 

Cain,  11  it  most  be  so— well,  then. 

What  shall  I  do? 

AheL  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.  Choose  for  me :  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

AheL         Choose  thou! 

Cain,  I  have  chosen. 

AheL  'Tis  the  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.    Now  prepare 
Thine  oflbrings. 

Cain,  Where  are  thine  ? 

AheL  Behold  them  here— 

The  firrtlinffs  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof— 
A  shepherd^s  hamUe  offering. 

Cain,  I  have  no  flocks ; 

I  am  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  most 
Yield  what  it  yieldeUi  to  my  toil — its  fruit : 

[He  gathers  fruite. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

[They  drew  their  altars,  and  kindle  aflame 
upon  them, 

AheL  My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain,  No— I  am  new  to  this ;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow— as  I  may. 

Ahel,  {kneeling.)  Oh  God! 

Who  made  os,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us. 
And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 
His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 
Compared  with  our  great  crimes : — Sole  Lord  of  light ! 
Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity ; 
Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 
Nothmg  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd— 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherd's 
First  of  the  first-bom  flocks — an  offering. 
In  itself  nothing — as  what  oflfering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee  ? — but  yet  accejrt  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  nigh  heaven,  bowing  his  own 
Even  to  the  dort,  of  which  he  is,  in  honor 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore ! 

Cain,  (standing  erect  during  this  speech.)  Spirit ! 
whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be— and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 
Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works : — 
If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them !    If  thou  most  be  induced  with  altars. 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them ! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee. 
If  thou  Tov'st  Mood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 


On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service 
In  the  firrt  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
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In  sanc^uinary  incense  to  thy  skies  ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 

And  milder  seaBons,  which  the  unstainM  turf 
;   I  spread  them  on  now  ofiers  in  the  face 
,   or  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 
,   Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Suffered  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
I  A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
I  To  look  on  ours !     If  a  shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favor, 
'  Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dreaseth  it, 


Ho  is— such  as  thou  mad'st  him ;  and  seeks  nothing 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling :  if  he's  evil, 

Strike  him  !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  mayst — 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?     If  he  be  good, 

Striko  him»  or  ^are  him,  as  thou  wilt !  since  all 

Rests  upon  thee  ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not. 

Not  beins:  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate ;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

[The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into 
a  column  of  the  hrighteet  flames  and  aS' 
cends  to  heaven;  while  a  whirlwind  throws 
down  the  altar  of  Cain,  and  scatters  the 
fruits  abroad  upon  the  earth. 
Abelf    (kneeling.)    Oh,   brother,    pray!   Jehovah's 

wroth  with  thee. 
Cain.  Why  so  ? 

Abel.  Thy  fruits  are  scattered  on  the  earth. 

Cain.   From   earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them 
return ; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  mimmer : 
Thy  burnt  flesh-ofTring  prospers  better ;  see 
How  heav'n   licks  up  the  names,  when  thick  with 
Mood! 
Abel  Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I  will  build  no  more  altars, 

Nor  suffer  any. — 
Abeli  (rising.)     Cain !  what  meanest  thou  ? 
Cain.  To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatt'rer  of  the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  pray'rs — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kidF, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  Wood. 

Abel,  (opposing  him.)  Thou   shalt  not: — add  not 
impious  works  to  impious 
Words !  let  that  altar  stand — 'tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  his  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His! 

His  pleasure  !  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood. 


>  [It  is  evident  that  Lord  Byron  had  studied  his  (iul)jeot 
very  deeply ;  and,  though  he  has  varied  a  little  from,  or 
gone  a  Ijitle  beyond,  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  is  very 
concise,  yet  he  has  apparently  entered  with  great  exact- 
ness into  the  minds  of  Cain  and  Abel  in  this  most  interest- 
ing scene :  and  were  it  allowable  to  ascribe  to  the  author 
of  a  dramatic  work  the  principles  or  feelings  of  all  or  any 
of  his  characters  except  as  adopting  them  for  his  particular 
purpose,  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  Lord  Byron 
ougnt  most  to  be  identified  with  Cain,  or  Mith  Abel ;  so  ap- 
propriately has  he  maintained  the  character  of  each. — 
Grant's  ♦•  Notes  on  Cuin,'^  p.  4  1.] 

«  (As  a  whole,  this  scene  is  heavy  and  clumsily  managed. 
It  cun  hardly  fail  to  stnke  the  reaaer  as  a  defect  in  poetry, 
no  less  than  a  departure  from  history,  that  the  event  which 
■  the  calastropne  of  the  drama,  is  no  otherwise  than 


To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  (Spring?  or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  imdemeath 
Thy  pious  knife  ?    Give  way !  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation ! 

Abel.   Brother,  give    back!   thou  shalt  not  touch 
my  altar 
With  violence :  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it, 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tis  thine. 

Cain.  Another  sacrifice !    Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be 

Abel.  What  mean'st  thou  i 

Cain.  Give- 

Give  way ! — thy  God  loves  blood ! — ^then  look  to  it : — 
Give  way,  ere  he  hath  more  I 

Abel.  In  Ais  great  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  his  acceptance. 

Cain.                       If  thou  lov*st  thyself. 
Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  tiuf  along 
Its  native  soil :— else 

Abely  (opposing  him.)     I  love  God  far  more 
Than  life.* 

Cain,  (striking  him  with  a  brand,  on  the  temples, 
which  he  snatches  from  th£  altar.) 
Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  he  loves  lives. 

Abel,  (falls.)     What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother? 

Cain.  Brother! 

AbeL  Oh,  God !  receive  thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did — Cain,  give  me— give  me  thy  hand ;  and  tell 
Poor  Zillah 

Cain,  (after  a  moments  stupefaction.)  My  hand ! 
'tis  all  red,  and  with — 
What? 

[A  long  pause. — Looking  slowly  round. 
Where  am  I?  alone!    Where's  Abel?  where 
Cain  ?    Can  it  be  that  I  am  he  ?     My  brother. 
Awake  ! — why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth  ? 
'Tie  not  the  hour  of  slumber  ; — ^why  so  pale  ? 

What,  hast  thou ! thou  wert  full  of  life  this  mom ! 

Abel !  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not !     I  smote 

Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.     Ah,  why 

Wouldst  thou  oppose  me  ?    This  is  mockery ; 

And  only  done  to  daunt  me : — 'twas  a  blow — 

And  but  a  blow.    Stir — stir — nay,  only  stir !       [me ! 

Why,  so— that's  well ! — ^thou  breath'st !  breathe  upon 

Oh,  God !  Oh,  God  ! 

Abel,  (very  faintly.)  What's  he  who  speaks  of  God? 

Cain.  Thy  murderer. 

Abel.  Then  may  God  forgive  him !    Cain, 

Comfort  poor  Zillah : — she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Abel  dies.* 

Cain.  And  I  none ! — ^Who  makes  me  brotherless  ? 


incidentally,  we  may  say  accidentally,  produced  by  those 
which  precede  it.  Cain,  whose  whole  character  is  repre- 
sented m  Scripture  as  envious  and  malicious,  rather  tnan 
impious ;— this  Cain,  as  painted  by  Lord  Byron,  has  no 
quarrel  with  his  brother  whatever,  nor,  except  in  a  single 
word,  does  he  intimate  any  jealousy  of  him.  Two  acts, 
and  half  the  third,  are  passed  without  our  advancing  a 
single  step  towards  the  conclusion ;  and  Abel  at  length 
falls  by  a  random  blow  given  in  a  struggle  of  which  the 
object  18  not  his  destruction,  but  the  overthrow  of  Jehovah's 
altar.  If  we  could  suppose  a  reader  to  sit  down  to  the 
perusal  of  the  drama  in  ignorance  of  its  catastrophe,  he 
could  scarcely  be  less  surprised  by  its  termination  in  such 
a  stroke  of  chance-medley,  than  ii  Abel  had  been  made  to 
drop  drown  in  an  apoplexy,  or  Cain  to  die  of  grief  over  his 
body.— HsBSB.] 


SCENB   I. 


CAIN. 
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His  eyes  are  open !  then  he  ■  not  dead ! 
Death  is  like  deep ;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lid& 
Hw  lips,  too,  are  apart ;  why  then  he  breathes ! 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not — His  heart ! — his  heart ! — 
Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat  7  methinks— >No ! — ^no ! 
This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 
The  native  of  another  and  worse  workL 
The  earth  swims  rouQd  me : — what  is  this? — 'tis  wet ; 
[Puta  his  hand  to  hit  brow,  and  then  look*  at  iU 
And  yet  there  are  no  dews !   *Tis  Wood — my  blood — 
My  brother's  and  my  own !  and  shed  by  me ! 
Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life. 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh  ? 
But  he  can  not  be  dead ! — Is  silence  death  ? 
No ;  he  will  wake :  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?— My  brother !— No : 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name ;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Yet — yet — speak  to  me. 
Oh !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again ! 

Enter  Zillah. 

ZUlak.  I  heard  a  heavy  sound ;  what  can  it  be? 
*Ti«  Cain  ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.     What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother  ?  Doth  he  sleep?  Oh,heav'n! 
What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? — No,  no ! 
It  is  not  blood ;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood  ? 
Abel !  what's  this? — who  hath  done  this?     He  moves 

not; 
He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  Ufelessness !     Ah  !  cruel  Cain ! 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence?    Whatever  hath  assaiPd  him. 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  shouldst  have  stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggression  !     Father ! — Eve ! — 
Adah  ! — come  hither !     Death  is  in  the  world ! 

[Exit  ZiLLAH,  calling  on  her  Parentg,  drc* 

Cain,  {eolus.)  And  who  hath  brought  him  there?— 
I — who  abhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoisoned  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — I  have  led  him  here,  and  giVn 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  stiU  embrace, 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me ! — ^but  he  shall  ne'er  awake ! 

Enter  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 

Adam,  A  voice  of  wo  from  Zillah  brings  me  here. — 
What  do  I  see  ?r-*Tis  true  I — My  son ! — my  son ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

\To  Evm. 

Eve,  Oh !  speak  not  of  it  now :  the  serpent's  fangs 
Are  in  my  heart     My  best  beloved,  Abel ! 
Jehovah !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me ! 

Adam-  Who, 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed? — speak,  Cain,  smce  thoa 
Wert  present ;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah  ?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest? 

Eve.  Ah !  a  Uvid  light 


1  [The  three  last  lines  were  not  in  the  original  MS.  In 
forwarding  them  to  Mr.  Murray,  to  be  added  to  Eye's  speech, 
Lord  Byron  says—"  There's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation 


Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thnnder-ckmd !  yon  brand. 
Massy  and  bk)ody !  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

Adanu  Speak,  my  son  ! 

Speak,  and  aasuro  us,  wrotohed  as  we  are, 
That  we  aro  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah,  Speak,  Cain !  and  say  it  was  not  thou! 

Eve.  It  was. 

I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head. 
And  covers  his  ferocioos  eye  with  hands 
Incarnadine. 

Adah,         Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 
Cain !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal. 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent 

Eve.  Hear,  Jehovah ! 

May  the  eternal  serpent's  cune  be  on  hbn ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate.    May 

Adah.  Hold! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Cune  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
Ai^d  my  betroth'd. 

Eve,  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 

Zillah  no  husband — me  no  eon  ! — for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore ! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us !  as  he  broke 
That  of  his  nature,  in  yon        Oh  death !  death ! 
Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now,? 

Adam.  Eve!  let  not  this. 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety ! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  ibrespoken  to  us ; 
And  now  that  it  begms,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  Grod,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

Eve,  (  pointing  to  Cain.)  Hit  will ,' !  the  will  of  yon 
incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.    May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eklen,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother !     May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  an4  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path — 
E^arth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !     May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim ! 
His  waking  a  contmual  dread  of  death ! 
May  the  clear  rivera  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him ! 
Mav  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  ^era  die  with ! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man ! 
Hence,  fratricide !  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind. 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire ! 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet !  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dust 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  Ught !  and  heaven  her  God !' 

[Exit  EvB. 

Adam.  Cain!   get  thee  forth:   we  dwell  no  more 
together. 
Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  me        I  am 
Henceforth  alone — ^we  never  must  meet  more. 


for  you,  when  joined  to  the  lines  already  sent,  as  yon  may 
wish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  business.  But 
dontforget  the  addition  of  these  three  lines,  which  are  diiiBib- 
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Adah.  Oh,  part  not  with  hnn  thus,  my  father:  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head ! 

Adam.  I  curse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  cune. 
Come,'  Zillah ! 

ZUlah.  I  must  watch  my  husband's  cowe. 

Adam.  We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah ! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm — ^my  heart  I  my  heart ! 
[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah,  weeping, 

Adah.  Cain !  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth.   I 
am  ready, 
So  shall  our  children  be.    I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
xjei  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night — Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me — thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me ! 

Adah.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  7    Dost  thou 
not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this? 

Adah.  I  fear 

Nothings  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exclaims^  Cain !  Cain ! 

Adah.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice  ? 

The  Voice  within.  Cain  !  Cain  ! 

Adah.  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Angel  Where  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper? 

Angel.  Cain !  what  hast  thou  done? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord ! — ^Now  art  thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength  ;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

Adah.  This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth. 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 

Cain.  Would  they  could !  but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me?     Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  vet  unpeopled? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son  ? 

Adah.  Angel  of  Light !  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel.  Then  he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  see'st  so  besmear'd  with  Mood? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 


ers  to  Eve's  speech.  Let  me  know  what  Giflbrd  thinks, 
for  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry ;  it  is  in 
my  ffay  metaphysical  style,  and  in  the  Manfred  Une.*^] 

'  '^he  "  four  rivers"  which  flowed  round  Eden,  ana  con- 
teqaently  the  only  waters  with  which  Cain  was  acquainted 
upon  earth. 


But  it  shall  not  be  00— the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 
On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.    Come  hither : 

Cain.  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

Angel  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.  No,  let  me  die ! 

Angel  It  must  not  be. 

[The  Angbl  sets  the  mark  on  Cain's  brow. 

Cain.  It  bums 

My  brow,  but  naught  to  that  «€hich  k  within  it 
Is  there  more  ?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

Angel  Stem  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  fK^n  the 
womb. 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till ;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.  After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten ; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  moum'd  for  ESden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 
And  why  not  so  ?  let  him  return  to-day. 
And  I  lie  ghastly !  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved ;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.  Who  shall  heal  murder?  what  is  done  is 
done; 
Go  forth !  fulfil  thy  days  I  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last !  [The  Anoel  disappears. 

Adah.  He's  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

Cain.        Ah  !  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for ! 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  she^  tears ! 
But  the  four  rivers*  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me  ? 

Adah.  If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would — 

Cain,  (interrupting  her.)  No, 

No  more  of  threats :  we  have  had  too  many  of  them : 
Go  to  our  children ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.  I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead ; 
Let  us  depart  together.* 

Cain.  Oh !  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness !  whose  unsmking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  what  thou  now  art 
I  know  not !  but  if  thou  see'st  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  Grod 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul^ — Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  spmng  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own. 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 
For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave^ 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave  ?  Oh,  earth  !  Oh,  earth ! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me.  I 
Give  thee  back  this, — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  stoops  down  and  kisses  the  body  of  Abel. 


'  [The  catastrophe  is  brought  about  with  great  dramatic 
skill  and  effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowful  and  confoundevl, 
—his  parents  reprobate  and  renounce  him.— his  wife  chngs 
to  him  with  eager  and  unhesitating  affection;  and  tli^ 
wander  forth  together  into  the  vast  solitude  of  the  universe. 

— JaFFRETO 
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Adah,  A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot !    Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them : 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain  I  1  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cam.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way  ; 
"Ds  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

Adah.  Lead !  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our 
God 


1  [The  reader  has  seen  what  Sir  Walter  Scott's  general 
opinion  of  *'  Cain"  was,  in  the  letter  appended  to  the  Dedi- 
cation, ante,  p.  327.  Mr.  Moore's  was  conveyed  to  Lord  By- 
ron in  these  words  :— 

"  i  hare  read  Foscari  and  Cain.  The  former  does  not 
please  me  so  highly  as  Sardanapalus.  It  has  the  fault  of  all 
those  violent  Venetian  stories ;  being  unnatural  and  improb- 
able, and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of 
them,  appealing  but  remotely  to  one's  sympathies.  But 
Cain  is.  wonderful— terrible— never  to  be  forgotten.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  will  sink  deep  into  the  world's  heart ; 
and  while  many  will  shudder  at  its  blasphemy,  all  must 
fiall  prostrate  before  its  grandeur.  Talk  of  JBschylus  and 
his  Prometheus !  here  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  the  Poet— 
^    and  the  Devil." 

Lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  con- 
I    tains  the  substance  of  all  that  he  ever  thought  fit  to  advance 
in  defence  of  the  assaulted  points  in  his  '*  Mystery  :"— 

"With  respect  to  religion,"  be  says,  "can  I  never  con- 
vince you  that  /  hold  no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in 
that  drama,  which  seems  to  have  frightened  everybody  ? 
My  ideas  of  a  character  may  run  away  with  me :  like  all 
imaginative  men,  1,  of  course,  embody  myself  with  the 
character,  vhiU  I  drau  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is 
from  off  the  paper." 

He  thus  alludes  to  the  effects  of  the  critical  tempest  ex- 
cited by  "  Cain,"  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  "  Don  Juan  :"— 

"  In  twice  five  years  the  ^jgreatest  living  poet,' 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring. 

Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although  'tis  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I— albeit  I'm  sure  I  did  not  know  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king- 
Was  reckoned,  a  considerable  time. 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

"  But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 
I  My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain.** 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  the  most 
I  elaborate  summaries  of  the  contemporary  critics,— favor- 
I  able  and  unfavorable— beginning  with  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
i    view. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  says,—"  Though  *  Cain'  abounds  in  beautiful 
passages,  and  snows  more  pottery  perhaps,  than  any  of  the 
author's  dramatical  compositions,  we  regret  very  much  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  published-..  .Lord  Byron  has  no 
priestlike  cant  or  prieVJ  ike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an 
apostle  of  Lucifer ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a  mere 
compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  are  glad  to  testify  that  his  poems 
abound  with  sentiments  of  great  digpity  and  tenderness,  as 
well  as  passages  of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty —  Phi- 
losophy and  poetry  are  both  very  good  things  in  tneir  way ; 
but,  m  our  opinion,  they  do  not  go  very  well  together.  It  is 
but  a  poor  and  pedantic  sort  of  poetry  that  seeks  to  embody 
nothing  but  metaphysical  subtleties  and  abstract  deduc- 
tions of  reason— and  a  very  suspicious  philosophy  that  aims 
at  establishins  its  doctrines  by  appeals  to  the  paeons  and 
the  fimcy.  Though  such  arguments,  however,  are  worth 
little  in  the  schools,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  effect  is 
inconsiderable  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mis- 
chief of  all  poetical  paradoxes,  that,  from  the  very  limits 
and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only  in  obvious  and  glancing 
views,  they  are  never  brought  to  the  fair  test  of  argument. 
An  allusion  to  a  doubtful  topic  will  often  pass  for  a  defini- 


Be  thine !    Now  let  vm  carry  forth  our  children 

Cain.  And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childlees.     I         i 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race,  | 

Which    might    have    graced    hb    recent    marriage 

couch. 
And  might  have  temper^  this  stem  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abers  ofipring ! 
OAbel! 
Adah.  Peace  be  with  him ! 
CatTu  But  with  me  !^ 

f  Exeunt. 


tive  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  clothed  in  beautiful  language, 
may  leave  the  most  pernicious  impressions  behind,  we 
therefore  think  that  poets  ought  fairly  to  be  confined  to  the 
established  creed  and  morality  of  their  country,  or  to  the 
actxtal  passions  and  sentiments  of  mankind ;  and  that  po- 
etical dreamers  and  sophists  who  pretend  to  theorise  ac- 
cording to  their  feverisn  fancies,  without  a  warrant  from 
authority  or  reason,  ought  to  be  banished  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  In  the  courts  of  morality,  poets  are 
unexceptionable  witnesses :  they  may  give  in  tne  evidence, 
and  depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we  demur  to 
their  arbitrary  and  self-pleasing  summing  up ;  they  are  sus- 
pected judges^  and  not  very  often  safe  advocates^  where 
great  questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  prmciples 
rought  to  issue." 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  was  the  late  Bishop  Heber. 
His  article  ends  as  follows  :— 

"  We  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  there  is  much  vigor  or 
poetical  propriety  in  any  of  the  characters  of  Lord  Byron's 
Mystery.  Eve,  on  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  expresses 
herself  with  energy,  and  not  even  then  with  any  great  depth 
of  that  maternal  feeling  which  the  death  of  her  favorite 
son  was  likely  to  excite  in  her.  Adam  moralizes  without 
dignity.  Abel  is  as  dull  as  he  is  pious.  Lucifer,  though  his 
first  appearance  is  well  conceived,  is  as  sententious  and 
sarcastic  as  a  Scotch  metaphysician ;  and  the  gravamuia 
which  drive  Cain  into  impiety  are  circumstances  which 
could  only  produce  a  similar  effect  on  a  weak  and  sluggish 
mind,— the  necessity  of  exertion  and  the  fear  of  death ; 
Yet,  m  the  happiest  climate  of  earth,  and  amid  the  early 
vigor  of  nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to  describe  (nor  has 
Lord  Byron  so  described  it}  the  toil  to  which  Cain  can  have 
been  subject  as  excessive  or  burdensome.  And  he  is  made 
too  happy  in  his  love,  too  extravagantly  fond  of  his  wife  and 
his  clmd,  to  have  much  leisure  for  those  gloomy  thoughts 
which  belong  to  disappointed  ambition  and  jaded  licentious- 
ness. Nor.  though  there  are  some  passages  in  this  drama 
of  no  common  power,  is  the  general  tone  of  its  poetry  so 
excellent  as  to  atone  for  these  imperfections  of  design. 
The  dialogue  is  cold  and  constrained.  The  descriptions 
are  like  the  shadows  of  a  phantasmagoria,  at  once  indis- 
tinct and  artificial.  Except  Adah,  there  is  no  person  in 
whose  fortunes  we  are  interested :  and  we  close  the  book 
with  no  distinct  or  clinging  recollection  of  any  single  pas- 
sage in  it,  and  with  the  general  impression  only  that  Lucifer 
has  said  much  and  done  liule,  and  that  Cain  has  been  un- 
happy without  grounds  and  wicked  without  an  object.  But 
if,  as  a  poem,  Cain  is  little  qualified  to  add  to  Lord  Byron's 
reputation,  we  are  unfortunately  constrained  to  observe  that 
its  poetical  defects  are  the  very  smallest  of  its  demerits.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  as  some  both  of^its  admirers  and  its  enemies 
appear  to  have  supposed,  a  direct  attack  on  Scripture  and 
on  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  expressions  of  Cain  and 
Lucifer  are  not  more  offensive  to  the  ears  of  piety  than 
such  discourses  must  necessarily  be,  or  than  Milton,  without 
offence,  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  beings  similarly  situated. 
And  though  the  intention  is  evident  which  has  ledf  the  Athe- 
ists and  Jacobins  (the  terms  are  convertible)  of  our  metro- 
polis to  circulate  the  work  in  a  cheap  form  among  the 
populace,  we  are  not  ourselves  of  opinion  that  it  possesses 
much  power  of  active  mischief,  or  that  many  persons  will 
be  very  deeply  or  lastingly  impressed  by  insinuations  which  I 
lead  to  no  practical  result,  and  difBcuIties  which  so  obvi-  . 
ously  transcend  the  range  of  human  experience." 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  compare  the  above  with  the  follow-   i 
ing  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Bishop's  private  letters  at  the 
time:— 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  came  home  in  reviewing 
Lord  Bjnron's  dramatic  poems.  Of  course,  I  have  had  occtr 
sion  to  tod  a  reasonable  quantity  of  fault,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  done  him  injustice.    *  Pereant  qui  ante  not  not* 
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era  dizerunt.*  I  should  have  liked  to  have  taken  up  tlie 
same  ground  in  a  great  degree  with  Jeffrey ;  but.  as  it  will 
never  do  to  build  on  another  man's  foundaUon,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  break  ground  on  a  diflferent  side  of  the  fortress, 
though  not,  I  think,  so  favorable  a  one,  and  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  contending  against  a  rival,  who  has  conducted 
his  attack  with  admirable  taste  and  skill." 

The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Campbell's  Maga- 
sine:— 

'  '  Cain'  is  altogether  of  a  hiffher  order  than  *  Sardanapa- 
lus'  and  the  *  Two  Foscari.'  Lord  Byron  has  not,  indeed, 
'  fiilftlled  our  expectations  of  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  first 
I  murderer  -.  for  there  is  scarcely  any  passion,  except  the  im- 
'  mediate  agony  of  rage,  which  bnngs  on  the  catastrophe ;  and 
.  Cam  himself  is  little  more  than  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency.  This  piece  is  essentially  nothing  but  a  vehicle  for 
I  striking  allusions  to  the  mighty  abstracUons  of  Death  and 
Life,  Eternity  and  Time  :  for  vast  but  dim  descriptions  of 
the  regions  of  space,  and  for  daring  disputations  on  that 
great  problem,  the  origin  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of  the 
arguments  on  the  awful  subjects  handled  is  verr  common- 
place ;  but  thev  are  arraved  in  great  majesty  of  language, 
and  conducted  with  a  friffhtful  audacity.  The  direct  at- 
tacks on  the  goodness  of  God  are  not,  perhaps,  taken  apart, 
bolder  than  some  passages  of  Milton ;  but  they  inspire  quite 
a  different  sensation ;  because,  in  thinking  of  ^araaise  Lost, 
we  never  regard  the  Deity,  or  Satan,  as  other  than  great 
adverse  powers,  created  bv  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
The  personal  identity  which  Milton  has  given  to  his  spirit- 
ual intelligences,  — the  local  habitations  which  he  has 
assigned  them,— the  material  beauty  with  which  he  has  in- 
vested their  forms,— all  these  remove  the  idea  of  impuritv 
from  their  discourses.  But  we  know  nothing  of  Lord  Bvron's 
Lucifer  except  his  speeches :  he  is  invented  only  tnat  he 
may  utter  them ;  and  the  whole  appears  an  abstract  dis- 
cussion, held  for  its  own  sake,  not  maintained  in  order  to 
serve  the  dramatic  consistency  of  the  persons.  He  has 
made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Milton's  plastic  power ;— that 

B)wer  by  which  our  great  poet  has  made  his  Heaven  and 
ell,  and  the  very  re^ons  of  space,  sublime  realities,  pal- 
Rnble  to  the  imagination,  and  has  traced  the  lineaments  of 
is  angelic  messen^rs  with  the  precision  of  a  sculptor. 
The  Lucifer  of  *  Cam'  is  a  mere  bodiless  abstraction,— the 
shadow  of  a  dogma ;  and  all  the  scenery  over  which  he 
presides  is  dim,  vague,  and  seen  only  m  faint  outline. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  uncommon  power  displayed, 
even  in  this  shadowing  out  of  the  ethereal  journey  oi  the 
spirit  and  his  victim,  and  in  the  vast  sketch  of  the  world  of 
phantasms  at  which  they  arrive  :  but  they  are  utterly  unlike 
the  massive  grandeurs  of  Milton's  creation.  We  are  far 
from  imputing  intentional  impiety  to  Lord  Byron  for  this 
Mystery ;  nor,  though  its  language  occasionally  shocks,  do 
we  apprehend  any  danger  will  arise  from  its  perusal." 

So  much  for  the  professed  Reviewers.  We  shall  conclude 
with  a  passage  from  Sir  Egerton  Brydges's  **  Letters  on  the 
Character  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron  :"— 

I       "  One  of  the  pieces  which  have  had  the  effect  of  throw- 

I   ing  Che  most  unfavorable  hues,  not  upon  the  brilliancy  of 

Lord  Byron's  poetry,  but  upon  its  results  to  society,  is 

*  Cain.'  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  that  poem  which  is  second  only  to 
portions  of  similar  import  in  Milton,— and  many  of  them 

I    Hf>t  second;  in  a  style  still  sweeter  and  more  eloquent,  and 
■    with  equal  force,  grandeur,  and  punty  of  sentiment  and 
I    conception  ;  such  as  the  most  rigialy-religious  mind  would 
have  read,  if  it  had  come  from  Milton,  or  any  other  poet 
w  hose  piety  was  not  suspected,  as  the  effusion  of  sometning 
approachinij^  to  holy  inspiration. 
I       '*  Let  us  then  task  our  candor,  and  inquire  of  ourselves, 
I    whether  he  who  could  write  such  passages  could  metm 
I    wrong  T    Let  us  recollect,  that  as  the  rebellious  and  blas- 
I    phemous  speeches  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  Lucifer 
,    and  Cain  are  warranted  by  Milton's  example,  and  the  fact 
t    of  Cam's  transgression  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  omission 
I    of  the  design  and  filling  up  a  character  who  should  answer 
all  those  speeches  might  be  a  mere  defect  in  the  poet's 
judgment.    He  might  think  that  Lucifer's  known  character 
as  an  Evil  Spirit  precluded  his  arguments  from  the  sanc- 
tion of  authority;  and  that  Cain's  punishment,  and  the 
denunciations  which  accompanied  it,  were  a  sufficient 
warning.    I  know  not  that  any  objection  has  been  made  to 

*  Heaven  and  Earth.'  It  has  the  same  cast  of  excellence 
as  the  more  perfect  parts  of  '  Cain,'  but,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  intense  in  degree. 


**  Itieems  as  if  Lord  Byron  persuaded  himself,  with  re- 
gard to  his  ow^n  being,  that  he  had  always  within  him  two 
contrary  spirits  of  good  and  evil  contending  for  the  do- 
minion over  him,  and  thus  reconciled  those  extraordinary 
flights  of  intellectual  elevation  and  purity  with  a  submission 
to  the  pride,  the  ferocity,  the  worldly  passions,  the  woildly 
einoyments.  the  corporeal  pastimes,  the  familiar  humor,  the 
TUigarisms,  the  rough  ancf  coarse  manliness,  to  which  he 
alternately  surrendered  himself,  and  which  the  good-natmred 
pubhc  chose  to  consider  as  the  sole  attributes  of  Bis  personal 
character.  Much  of  his  time,  however,  must  have  been 
spent  in  the  musings  by  which  these  high  poems,  so  com 
pacted  of  the  essence  of  thought,  were  produced ;  and  in 
all  this  large  portion  of  his  existence  here,  his  imagination 
must  have  borne  him  up  on  its  vdn^s  into  ethereal  regions, 
far  above  the  gross  and  sensual  enjoyments  of  this  grovel- 
ling earth.  Did  he  deal,  as  minor  poets  deal,  in  mere  splen- 
dor of  words,  his  poetry  would  be  no  proof  of  this ;  but  he 
iiev«rdoes  so :— there  is  always  a  breathing  soul  beneath  his 
words, 

*  That  o'erinforms  the  tenement  of  clay ;' 
it  is  like  the  fragrant  vapor  that  rises  in  incense  fron    ne 
earth  through  the  morning  dew :  and  when  we  listen  to  his 
lyre, 

*  Less  than  a  Ood  we  think  there  cannot  dwell. 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 
That  sings  so  sweetly  and  so  well !' 

**  If  Lord  Byron  thought  that,  however  loudly  noisy  yoices 
mi^t  salute  him  with  a  rude  and  indiscriminate  clamor  of 
applause,  his  poems  were  not  received  with  the  taste  and 
judgment  they  merited,  and  that  severe  and  cruel  comments 
were  attached  to  them  by  those  who  assumed  to  themselves 
authority,  and  who  seldom  allowed  the  genius  without  per- 
verting it  into  acause  of  censure,  that  more  than  outw«>ighed 
the  praise ;  those  fumes  of  flattery  which  are  imputed  as  the 
causM  of  a  delinum  that  led  him  into  extravagancies,  out- 
raging decorum  and  the  respect  due  to  the  public,  never,  in 
fact,  reached  him.  To  confer  '  faint  praise'  is  *  to  damn  ;'  to 
confer  praise  in  a  wrong  place  is  to  insult  and  provoke.  Lord 
Byron,  therefore,  had  not,  after  all,  the  encouragement  that 
is  most  favorable  to  ripen  the  richest  fruit ;  and  it  was  a 
firm  and  noble  courage  that  still  prompted  him  to  persevere. 

**  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  1  think  his  foreign 
residences  were  more  propitious  to  the  energies  of  his 
Muse  than  a  continued  abode  in  England  would  have  been. 
The  poison  of  the  praises  that  were  insidious  did  not  reach 
him  so  soon  ;  and  he  was  not  beset  by  treacherous  com- 
panions, mortifying  gossip,  and  that  petty  intercourse  with 
ordinary  society  w-hich  tames  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
mind.  To  mingle  much  with  the  world  is  to  be  infallibly 
degraded  by  familiarity  ;  not  to  mingle,  at  least,  among  the 
busy  and  the  known  is  to  incur  the  disrespect  to  which  in- 
significance is  subjected.  Lord  Byron's  foreign  residence 
exempted  him  from  these  evils:  he  saw  a  few  intimate 
friends,  and  he  corresponded  with  a  few  others ;  but  such 
an  intercourse  does  not  expose  to  similar  effects.  The  ne- 
cessary knowledge  and  necessary  hints  may  thus  be  con- 
veyed ;  but  not  all  the  pestilent  cmUs  which  general  society 
is  so  officious  to  unveil. 

**  If  Lord  Byron  had  not  had  a  mind  with  a  strong  spring 
of  viriue  within  it.  I  think  that  he  would  have  thrown  aown 
his  pen  at  some  or  the  attacks  he  received,  and  given  lum- 
seliup  to  the  sensual  pleasures  of  his  rank  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  finer  parts  of  his  poems  were  of  such 
spiritual  splendor,  and  so  pure,  though  passionate,  an  ele- 
vation, that  they  ought  to  have  redeemed  any  parts  which 
were  open  to  doubt  from  a  malevolent  constniction,  and 
even  have  eclipsed  and  rendered  unnoticeable  many  positive 
faults.  Lord  Byron's  style,  like  his  thoughts,  had  every  va- 
riety :  it  did  not  attempt  (as  is  the  common  practice)  to  make 
poetry  by  the  metaphorical  and  the  figurative ;  it  followed 
his  thoughts,  and  was  a  pari  of  them :  it  did  not  fatigue  it- 
self to  render  clear  by  illustration  or  important  by  orna- 
ment, because  the  thought  was  clear  or  important  in  itself. 

'*  I  remember,  when  I  first  read  *  Cain,'  1  thought  it,  as  a 
composition,  the  most  enchanting  and  irresistible  of  all  Lord 
Byron's  works ;  and  I  think  so  still.  Some  of  the  senti- 
ments, taken  detachedly,  and  left  unanswered,  are  no  doubt 
dangerous,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  so  eft ;  but 
Uie  class  of  readers  whom  this  poem  is  likely  to  interest 
are  of  so  very  elevated  a  cast,  and  the  effect  of  the  poetry 
is  to  refine,  spiritualize,  and  illumine  the  imaguiation  wilh 
such  a  son  of  unearthly. sublimity,  that  the  mind  of  thes«$. 
I  am  persuaded,  will  become  too  strong  to  incur  any  taint 
thus  predicted,  from  thi)  defect  which  nas  been  so  muck 
insisted  on"] 
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WERNER;   OR   THE   INHERITANCE: 

A  TRAGEDY.* 


TO 

THE    ILLUSTRIOUS    GOETHE, 

BT   ONE   or  HIS   HUMBLEST  ADMIRXItS, 
THU  TRAGXDY   IB   DEDICATED. 


PREFACE 

The  followinflr  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
"  German's  TaTe,  KruitzneTf**  published  many  years 
ago  in  I^e*9  Canterbury  Tales;  written  (I  believe) 
by  two  sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story 
and  another,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior 
to  the  remainder  of  the  collection.*  I  have  adopted 
the  characters,  plan,  and  even  the  lang^uage,  of  many 
parts  of  the  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modi- 
fied or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one 
character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim,  added  by  myself;  but 
in  the  rest  the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I 
was  young  (abont  fourteen,  I  think)  I  first  read  this 
tale,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me  ;  and 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much 
that  I  have  since  written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever 
was  very  popular  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has 
since  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  other  great  writers  in 
the  same  department  But  I  have  generally  found 
that  those  who  had  read  it,  agreed  with  me  in  their 
estimate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind  and  concep- 
tion which  it  develops.     I  should  also  add  conception, 


1  [The  tragedy  of  **  Werner**  was  begun  at  Pisa,  Decem- 
ber 18th,  1831,  comoleted  January  30th,  1833,  and  published 
in  London  in  the  November  foUowing.  The  reviews  of 
**  Werner**  were,  without  exception,  unfiivorable.  One 
critioue  of  the  time  thus  opens  :— 

"  Who  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  think,  that  a  dramatist  has 
no  right  to  make  free  with  other  people's  fables  t  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  quite  aware  that  Uiat  particular  species  of 
genius  which  is  exhibited  in  the  construction  of  plots,  never 
at  any  period  flourished  in  England.  We  all  know  that 
Shakspeare  himself  took  his  stories  from  Italian  novels, 
Danish  sagas,  Enslish  Chronicles,  Plutarch's  Lives— from 
anywhere  rather  man  from  his  own  invention.  But  did  he 
take  the  whole  of  Hamlet,  or  Juliet,  or  Richard  the  Third, 
or  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  from  any  of  these  foreign  sources  t 
Did  he  not  tji««iit,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  all  the 
charaetert  of  his  pieces  ?  Who  dreams  that  any  old  Italian 
novelist,  or  ballad-maker^  could  have  formed  the  imannation 
of  such  a  creature  as  Juhet !  Who  dreams  that  the  Haklkt 
of  Shakspeare,  the  princely  enthusiast,  the  melancholy  phi- 
losopher, that  spirit  refined  even  to  pain,  that  most  incom- 
prehemdDle  and  unapproachable  of  all  the  creations  of  hu- 
man genius,  is  the  same  being,  in  any  thing  but  the  name, 
with  the  rough,  strong-hearted,  bloody-handed  Amlett  oi^ 
the  north  T  Who  is  there  that  supposes  Goethe  to  have  taken 
the  character  of  Am  Faust  from  the  nursery  rhymes  and 
penny  pamphlets  about  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus  ?  Or 
who,  to  come  nearer  home,  imagines  that  Lord  Byron  him- 
self (bund  hu  Sardanapalus  in  Dionysius  of  Ualicamassus  ? 

"  But  A«r«  Lord  Bjrron  has  invented  nothins— absolutely 
NOTHING.  There  is  not  one  incident  in  his  play,  not  even 
the  most  trivial,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Miss  Lee*s  novel, 
occurring  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  brouf  ht  abont  by  ex- 
actly the  same  agents,  and  producing  exactly  the  same  ef- 
fsoCs  on  the  plot.  And  then  as  to  the  characters— not  only  is 


ratiier  than  execution ;  foi  the  story  migh.  perhaps, 
have  been  developed  with  greater  advantage.  Amongst 
those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mine  upou  this  story, 
I  couM  mention  some  very  high  names :  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use ;  for  every  one  must 
judge  according  to  his  own  feelings.  I  merely  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may  see  to 
what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it ;  and  am  not 
unwilling  that  he  should  find  much  greater  pleasure 
in  perusmg  it  than  the  drama,  which  is  founded  upon 
its  contents. 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  back  as 
1815,  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thir- 
teen years  old,  called  '*  Vlric  and  Jlvina"  which  I 
had  sense  enough  to  bum,)  and  had  neariy  completed 
an  act,  when  1  was  interrupted  by  circumstances. 
This  is  somewhere  amongst  my  papers  in  England  ; 
but  aa  it  has  not  been  found,  I  have  rewritten  the 
first,  and  added  the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage.* 
Pisa,  February,  182S. 


every  one  of  them  to  be  found  in  '  Kruitzner.'  but  every  one 
is  to  be  found  there  more  ftilly  and  powerfully  developed. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  preparation  which  we  had  received  from 
our  old  familiarity  with  Miss  Lee*8  own  admirable  work,  we 
rather  incline  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
comprehend  the  gist  of  her  noble  imitator,  or  rather  copier, 
in  several  of  what  seem  to  be  meant  for  his  most  elaborate 
delineations.  The  fact  is,  that  this  undeviating  closeness, 
this  humble  fidelity  of  imitatumf  is  a  thing  so  perfectly  new 
in  any  thing  wortny  of  the  name  of  literature,  that  we  are 
sure  no  one,  who  has  not  read  the  Canterbury  Tales,  will 
be  able  to  form  the  least  conception  of  what  it  amounts  to. 

"  Those  who  have  never  reaa  Miss  Lee*8  book,  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  with  this  production ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
story  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  conceived,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  stories, 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

"  *  Kruitzner,  or  the  German's  Tale,'  possesses  mystery, 
and  yet  clearness,  as  to  its  structure  ;  strength  of  characters, 
and  admirable  contrast  of  characters ;  and,  above  all,  the 
most  lively  interest,  blended  with  and  subservient  to  the 
most  affecting  of  moral  lessons." 

The  reader  will  find  a  minute  analysis,  introduced  by  the 
above  remarks,  in  Blackwood,  vol.  xii.  p.  710.] 

« [This  is  not  correct.  "  The  YoungLady's  Tale,  or  the 
Two  Emily's,"  and  •*  the  Clereyman's  Tale,  or  Pembroke," 
were  contributed  by  Sophia  Lee,  the  author  of  "  The  Re- 
cess,'* tte  comedy  of  "The  Chapter  of  Accidents,'*  and 
**  Almedya,  a  Tragedy,"  who  died  m  1834.  The  *'  German's 
Tale,"  and  all  the  others  in  the  Canterbury  Collection,  were 
written  by  Harriet,  the  younger  of  the  sisters.] 

s  [Werner  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
dramas  that  proved  successful  in  representation.  It  is  still 
(1830)  in  possession  of  the  stage.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Act  I. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Men. — Werner. 
UbRia 

STRALBNlICOf. 

Idbnbtein. 

Gabor. 

Fritz. 

Henriok. 

Eric. 

Arnheim. 

M  BISTER. 
RODOLPH. 
LUDWIO. 

Womem — Jobephinb. 

Ida  Stralenhbim 


Seene^Paitly  on  the  FVontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly 
in  Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Pragae. 

Time—The  Cloee  of  the  Thirty  Year^  War. 


WERNER. 


ACT  L 


SCENE    I. 


The  Hall  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  small  Toton 
on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Silesia — the  Night 
{       tempestuous. 

Werner'  and  Jobephinb  his  wife. 

Jos.  My  love,  be  calmer ! 

Wer.  I  am  calm. 

Jos.  To  me— 

Yes,  but  not  to  thyself:  thy  pace  is  hurried, 
Auw  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy* 
And  stepping  with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower ; 
But  here  ! 

Wer.        *Tis  chill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves :  my  blood  is  frozen. 

Jos.  Ah,  no ! 

Wer.  {smiling.)  Why !  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  ? 

Jos.  1  would 

Have  it  a  healthful  current 

Wer.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  checked — how  soon,  I  care  not 

Jos.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart  7 


» [Werner— we  mean  Kniitzner— is  admirably  drawn. 
Who  does  not  recognise  in  him  the  portrait  of  too  common 
a  character  T  The  man  of  shining  talent,  ardent  mind,  pow- 
erful connections,  brilliant  prospects,  who,  after  squander- 
ing  away  all  in  wanton  self-inclulgGnce,  having  lived  only 
for  himself,  finds  himself  bankrupt  m  fortune  and  character, 
the  prey  of  bitter  regret,  vet  unrepentant,  as  selfish  in  re- 
morse as  in  his  gayety.  All  that  is  mconsistent  in  the  char- 
acter of  Kruitzner  is  rendered  still  more  so  in  the  Werner 
of  the  drama.— ii'c/.  Rev.} 

3  [In  this  play,  Lord  Byron  adopts  the  same  nerveless 
and  pointless  kind  of  blank  verse,  which  was  a  sorrow  to 
everybody  in  his  former  dramatic  essays.  It  is,  indeed, 
♦♦  most  unmusical,  most  melancholy."  —  "  Ofo,**  **  tos," 
"  ands,"  "  fors,**  •' bys,"  •*  buts,"  and  the  like,  are  the  most 


Wer.  All— an 

Jos.  Then  canst  tiiou  wish  for  that  which  mint 
break  mine? 

Wer.  (approaching  her  slowly.)  But  for  thee  I  had 
been — no  matter  what, 
Bat  moch  of  good  and  evil ;  what  I  am, 
Thou  knowest ;  what  I  might  or  should  have  been, 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Werner  walks  on  abruptly,  and  then  approaches 
JosBraiNB. 

The  storm  of  the  night 
Perhaps  afiects  me ;  I  am  a  thing  of  feelings, 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas ! 
Thou  know'st  by  suflerings  more  than  mine,  my  love ! 
In  watching  me. 

Jos.                    To  see  thee  well  is  much— 
To  see  thee  happy 

Wer.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Jos.  But  think 

How  many  m  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  ram. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth. 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them,  save  beneath 
Her  surface. 

Wer,  And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 

For  chambers?  rest  is  all.    The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.     I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thmz  thou  talk*st  of. 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  shelter  d  from  them  all? 

Wer.  Yes.    And  from  these  alone. 

Jos.  And  that  is  something. 

Wer.  True — to  a  peasant 

Jos.  Should  the  nobly  bom 

Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life  7 

Wer.  It  is  not  that,  thou  know*st  it  is  not ;  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently, 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it 

Jos.  WeU? 

Wer.   Something  beyond  our  outward  suflRsrings 
(though 
These  were  enough  to  niaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  now. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and* 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means. 
And  leaves  us — no !  this  is  beyond  me  ! — but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy* — thou  been  happy — 
The  Render  of  my  rank  sustain'd — ^my  name — 


common  conclusions  of  a  line ;  there  is  no  ease,  no  flow,  no 
harmony,  '*  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out :"  neither 
is  there  any  thing  of  abrupt  fiery  vigor  to  compensate  for 
these  defects.— Blackwood. ] 

s  [In  this  drama  there  is  absolutely  no  poetry  to  be  found , 
and  if  the  measure  of  verse  which  is  here  dealt  to  us  be  a 
sample  of  what  we  are  to  expect  for  the  future,  we  have  only 
to  entreat  that  Lord  Byron  will  drop  the  ceremony  of  cutting 
up  his  prose  into  lines  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  syllables,  (for 
he  is  not  very  punctilious  on  this  head,)  and  lavor  us  with 
it  in  its  natural  state.  It  requires  no  very  cunning  alchemy 
to  transmute  his  verse  into  prose,  nor,  reversing  the  ex- 
periment, to  convert  his  plain  sentences  into  verses  like  his 
own.—"  w)ien.'*  says  Werner,  "but  for  this  untoward  sick- 
ness, which  seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and  hath 


Scene  i. 


WERNER. 
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My  father's  name— been  still  upheld ;  and,  more 
Than  those 

Jos.  (abruptly.)  My  son — our  son— our  Ulric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  anns, 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satined. 
Twelve  years!  he  was  but  eight  then: — beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now» 
My  Ulric  !  my  adored ! 

Wer.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  Fortune ;  now  she  hath  overtaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jos.  Lonely !  my  dear  husband? 

Wer.  Or  worse — involving  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.    Alonet  I  had  died, 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Jos.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort!    We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who 

strive 
With  Fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Further.    Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

Wer.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 
And  tobebafHedthus! 

Jos.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Wer.  Are  we  not  penniless? 

Jos.  We  ne*er  were  wealthy. 

Wer.   But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
power; 
Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas !  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath. 
In  my  o'er-fervent  youth ;  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 
Left  the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Kept  his  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstepp*d  me, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jos,  Who  knows  ?  our  son 

May  have  retum'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

Wer.  *Ti8  hopeless. 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  r-veal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
Tb-^  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of    he  third  generation  ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stem  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  niy  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 

Jos.  I  must  hope  better  still, — at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 

Wer.  We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sick- 
ness; 
More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady, 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace : 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend ; — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  tracked  us  here? 


wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means,  and  leaves  us— 
no !  this  is  beyond  me  !  but  for  this  I  had  been  happy.**— 
This  is,  indeed,  beyond  us.  If  this  be  poetry,  than  we 
Mere  wrong  in  taking  his  Lordship's  preface  for  prose.  It 
will  run  on  ten  feet  as  well  as  the  rest, 

"  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified 

Or  altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and 

One  character,  Ida  of  Stralenheim, 


Jos,  He  does  not  know  thy  person ;  and  his  spies, 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hambuigfa. 
Our  unexpected  jonmey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  dircovery  far  behind : 
None  holds  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seenL 

Wer,  Save  what  we  seem !  save  what  we  ore- 
sick  beggars. 
Even  to  our  very  hopes. — Ha !  ha ! 

Jos.  Alas ! 

That  bitter  laugh ! 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
WJu),  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  land^ 
Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  7  in  this  worn  cheek 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals? 

Jos.  You 

Ponder'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things. 
My  Werner !  when  you  deign'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wer.  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage  ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  bom  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay'd  ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours,     [noble ; 

Jos.   Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  'twas 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

Wer,  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jos.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

Wer.  How, — ^nothing? 

Jos.  Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  from  the  beginning :  but  for  this, 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully  ; 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers. 
Thou  mightst  have  eam'd  thy  bread,  as  thousands 

earn  it ; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  conmierce, 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Wer,  {ironically.)  And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher? 
Excellent !  [art 

Jos,  Whate'er  thou  mightst  have  been,  to  me  thou 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change. 
My  heart's  first  choice ; — which  chose  thee,  knowing 

neither 
Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride;  naught,  save  thy 

sorrows: 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them  ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee  ! 

Wer.   My  better  angel!    such  I  have  ever  foimd 
thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper. 
Ne'er  raised  a  thou^it  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire. 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance  ;  but  now, 
Chasteu'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself, — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee  ! 
Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring, 


Added  by  myself ;  but  in  the  rest  the 
Onginal  is  chiefly  followed.    When 
I  was  younK  (about  fourteen,  I  think)  I 
First  read  tills  tale,  which  made  a  deep  impressfon 
Upon  me.'* — 
Nor  is  there  a  line  in  these  so  lame  and  baiting,  bet  we 
could  point  out  many  in  the  drama  as  bad.— Campbell.] 
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My  father  bair'd  me  from  my  father's  house, 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires, 
(For  I  was  then  the  last,)  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 
My  faults  deserved^xclusion  ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon*s  round  me. 

[A  loud  knocking  is  heard, 

Jos.  HaA ! 

Wer,  A  knocking! 

Jos.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  honr  7    We  have 
Few  visiters. 

Wer.  And  poverty  hath  none, 

Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[Wkkner  puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  as  if 
to  search  for  some  weapon. 

Jos.  Oh .'  do  not  look  so.    I 

Will  to  the  door.  It  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation : — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  the  door. 

Enter  Idcnstein.' 

Iden.  A  fair  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 
And  worthy What's  your  name,  my  friend  ? 

Wer.  Are  yoa 

Not  afraid  to  demand  it  7 

Iden.  Not  afraid  7 

Egad !  I  am  afraid.    You  look  as  if 
I  ask'd  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it 

Wer.  Better,  sir! 

Iden.  Better  or  worM,  like  matrimony :  what 
Shall  I  say  more?   You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
Here  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure, 
His  highness  had  re«ign'd  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years— but  'tis  still  a  palace)— 
I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wer.  My  name  is  Werner. 

Iden.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board : 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  wlio  V>re 
The  same.     He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 
Surgeon's  assistant,  (hoping  to  be  surgeon,) 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative. 

Wer.  ToyouiB? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aside  to  Werner. 
Cannot  you  humor  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  his  purpose  7 

Iden.  Well,  Vm  glad  of  that ; 

I  thought  BO  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart : — ^blood  is  not  water,  cousin : 
And  BO  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wer.  You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already ; 


1  [The  most  amusing  fellow  in  the  drama  is  Monsieur 
Idenstein ;  who  makes  the  finest  speech,  too.  beyond  com- 
parison, of  any  of  the  personages.  The  only  wonder  is, 
where  he  got  lU—Ed.  Rev.} 

•  tOsbor  is  a  most  inexplicable  personage :  he  is  alvrays 
on  the  point  of  turning  out  something  more  than  he  proves 


And  if  yon  bad  not,  I've  no  wine  to  ofler. 
Else  it  were  yonrs :  but  this  you  know,  or  should  know 
You  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone  ;  but  to  your  business ! 
What  brings  you  here  f 

Iden.  Why,  what  should  bring  me  here  1 

Wer.  I  know  not,  though  I  thmk  that  I  could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside.)  Patience,  dear  Werner ! 

Iden.  You  don't  know  what  has  happen'd,  then? 

Jos.  How  should  we  7 

Iden.  The  river  has  o'erflow*d. 

Jos.  Alas !  we  have  known 

That  to  oitr  sorrow  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keeps  ufl  here. 

Idem  But  what  yon  don't  know  is. 

That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postillions'  wishes. 
Is  drown'd  below  the  ford,  with  five  post-horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  yalet 

Jos.  Poor  creatures !  are  yon  sure  7 

Iden.  Yes,  of  the  roookey, 

And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  bis  excellency's  dead 
Or  no ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown, 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be ; 
But  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller. 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  hun  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  accordhig  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  yon  receive  bun?  here,  I  hope. 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 

Iden.  Here 7  no;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartment, 
As  fits  a  noble  guest : — ^'tis  damp,  no  doubt, 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years ; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place. 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in  't,  if  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
Hell  be  wone  lodged  to-morrow :  ne'ertheleas, 
I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is. 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  Poor  gentleman ! 

I  hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart 

Wer.  Intendant, 

Have  you  not  leam'd  his  name  7    My  Josephine, 

[Aside  to  his  wife. 
Retire :  111  sift  this  fool.  [Exit  Josbthinb. 

Ideru  His  name?  oh  Lord ! 

Who  knows  if  be  hath  now  a  name  or  no  7 
'TIS  tune  enough  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  give  an  answer ;  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  neir's  upon  his  epitaph.    Methought 
Just  now  yon  chid  me  for  demanding  names  7 

Wer.  True,  true,  I  did  so ;  you  say  well  and  wisely. 


Enter  Gabor.* 
Gab.  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 
Iden. 


Oh,  no  intrusion ! 


to  be.  A  sort  of  mysterious  horror  is  thrown  round 
his  impalpability,  in  the  tale^  but,  in  the  drama,  he  is 
only  a  sentimental,  moody,  high-metUed  soldier  of  for- 
tune, whose  appearances  and  disappearancA  are  alike 
singularly  inopportune,  and  who  ends  in  a  mere  mercen- 
ary. His  character,  is,  ws  think,  decidedly  a  faUure.— £c/ 
JUv.] 


SCENB   I. 


WERNER. 
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This  is  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself;  I  pray  yon  make  yourself  at  home : 
But  where  's  his  excellency?  and  how  fares  he? 

Gab.  Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril : 
He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage, 
(Where  I  doflTd  mine  for  these,  and  came  on  hither*) 
And  has  almost  recovered  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

Iden.  What  ho,  there !  bustle ! 

Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad ! 

[Oiws  directions  to   different  oervanto  who 
enter. 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to-night — see  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber —    • 
Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger) 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel ;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highnesB 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.    And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless? 

Gah,  Faith ! 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river :  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honor  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  yon  sure 

His  excellency But  his  name :  what  is  it  ? 

Gab,  I  do  not  know. 

Iden,  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gah.  I  help'd  my  firiend  to  do  so. 

Id€n  Well,  that's  strange. 

To  8av>  a  man's  life  whom  yon  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Iden,  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  yon  be? 

Gah.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

Iden.  Which  is  caU'd? 

Gah.  It  matters  little. 

Iden,  (aside.)  I  thmk  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he  *b  call'd ! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient 

Iden,  How  many? 

Gab.  I  did  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

Iden.  Welly  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great 
man! 
No  doubt  youll  have  a  swingeing  smn  as  recom- 
pense. 

Gab.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on? 

Gah.  I  have  not  yet  pnt  up  myself  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Ho<^cheimei^— a  green  glass, 
Wreath'd  with  rich  grapes  and  Biuschanal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  yon  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  bemg  drown'd,  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaSis,  the  least  likely  for  you,) 
111  pull  you  out  for  nothing.    Quick,  my  friend, 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  km  may  roll  above  your  head. 


Iden.  (aside.)  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow — dose 
and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not:  however, 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlock  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  iDSNSTEHf. 

Gab.  (to  Werner.)  This  master  of  the  ceremo* 
nies  is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume : 
'Tie  a  fine  building,  but  decay'd. 

Wer.  The  apartmi 

Desigu'd  for  him  you  rescued  will  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest 

Chib.  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 
Foryou  seem  'delicate  in  health. 

Wer.  (quickly.)  Sir! 

Gab.  Pray 

Excuse  me:  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you? 

Wer.  Nothing :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  otner. 

Gab.  And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so: 
I  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and  passing   guest,  the  coun- 

teipait 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Wier.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never* 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companions  and  myself. 

Wer.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  my  health 

Gab.  Even  as  you  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 
In  bearing. 

Wer.         I  have  also  served,  and  can 
Requite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  service? 

The  Imperial  ? 

Wer.  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself.)  I 
commanded — ^no— I  mean 
I  served  ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago. 
When  firet  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  tum'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
To  live  as  they  best  may  ;  and,  to  say  truth. 
Some  take  the  shortest 

Wer.  What  is  that? 

Gab.  Whatever 

They  lay  their  hands  on.    All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  countir 
Their  maintenance :  the  Chatelaine  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtful 
Travel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
My  comfort  b  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wer.  And  I — nothing. 

Chb.  That's  harder  stilL    Yon  say  you  were  a 
soldier. 

Wer.  I  was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  stHl.    All  soldien  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Onr  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  levell'd)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  yon  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  breth- 
ren. 
Yon  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich,  but  healthy ; 
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I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
Yon  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it? 

[Gabor  ptUls  out  hi*  maru, 

Wer,  Who 

Told  you  I  was  a  heggar? 

Gab.  You  yourself, 

In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 

Wer.  (looking  at  him  with  mspicion.)   You  know 
me  not? 

Gab,  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  7 

Wer.  Sir,  I  thank  yon. 

Your  offer 's  noble  were  it  to  a  friend. 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudont ;  but  no  leas  I  thank  yoo. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade ; 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  wno  was  the  firet  to  dSer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.    Pardon  me.  [Exit, 

Gab.  ($olus.)  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  thouj^ 


As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure, 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  tune ; 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly :  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine :  however, 
For  the  cup's  sake  I'll  bear  the  cupbearer. 

Enter  iDENflrrBm. 

Idem  'Tis  here !  the  supernaculum  !  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine ;  and  'tis  great  pity, 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years, 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full — Here's  to  our  hostess ! — ^your  fair  wife ! 

[Takes  the  glase. 

Idem  Fair ! — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  is 
equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty ;  but  I  pledge  yon 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beeeem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment,)  retum'd  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Idem  I  would  she  were ! 

But  you're  mistake : : — ^that's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's: 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

Idem  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mmd ! 

Gab.  I  don't     But  who 

May  be  this  stranger  ?    He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

Idem  There  I  differ. 

He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  auffht  of  him> 
Except  his  name,  (and  that  I  ody  Isam'd 
To-night,)  I  know  not 

Gtw.  But  how  came  he  here? 

Idem  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche, 


About  a  month  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.    He  should  have  died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true ! — but  why? 

Idem  Why,  what  is  life 

Without  a  living?    He  has  not  a  stiver. 

Gab.  In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  80  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

Idem   That's  true ;  but  pity,  as  you  know,  does 
make 
One's  heart  commit  thwe  follies ;  and  besides, 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time, 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour ; 
And  80  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  firewood. 

Crab.  Poor  souls ! 

Idem    .  Ay, 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  poverty. 

If  I  mistake  not    Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Idem  Oh !  Heaven  knows  where,  u^ess  to  heaven 
itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.  Werner !  I  have  heard  the  name : 

But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Idem  Like  enough ! 

But  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without    As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency 's  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door? 

Gab.  I  dragg'd  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat 
He  has  valets  now  enough  :  they  stood  aloof  then, 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
All  roaring  "  Help !"  but  ofiering  none ;  and  as 
For  duty,  (as  you  call  it) — I  did  mine  then. 
Now  do  your9.    Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him 
here! 

Idem  I  cringe! — but  I  shall  lose  the  opportu- 
nity— 
Plague  take  it !  hell  be  here,  and  I  not  there  ! 

[Exit  Idenstbin  hvttily. 

Re-enter  Werner. 

Wer.  (<o  himself.)  I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels  and 
voices.    How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me ! 
Perceiving  Gabor.]        Still  here  !    Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?     His  frank  offer 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy  ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

Chh.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt  \ 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thou^t 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.    The  baron. 
Or  count,  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown*d  noble 
May  be,)  for  whom  this  desolate  village  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants  show  more  reqiect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

Idem  {without.)  This  way— 

Tliis  way,  your  excellency : — have  a  care, 
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The  stairoase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — iSray  take  my  arm,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Stralknhkim,  Idbnstbin,  and  AttendanU — 

partly  his  oum^  and  partly  Retainers  of  the  Domain 

of  wfkich  loBifSTEiN  it  Intendant, 

Stral  I'll  reet  me  here  a  moment 

Iden.  {to  the  eervanto.)  Ho !  a  chair ! 

Instantly,  knavee !  [Stralbnhkim  tits  down, 

Wer.  (aoide.)        'Tin  he  I 

Stral  Fm  better  now. 

Who  am  these  strangers? 

Iden,  Please  you,  my  good  lord, 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Wer.  (aloud  and  hastily,)  Who  says  th^? 

[  They  look  at  him  with  surprise, 

Iden,  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  to  you  ! — 
but 
Here's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  [Pointing  to  Gabok. 

Oah.  I  seek  not  to  distnib 


His  noble  memory. 

StraL  I  apprehend 

This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.     Is  not  that  the  other  7 

[Pointing  to  Wxrnkr. 
My  state  when  I  was  succor'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Iden,  He ! — no,  my  lord,  he  rather  wants  for  res- 
cue 
.  Than  can  afibrd  it     'Tis  a  poor  sick  man, 
Travel -tired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dream'd  to  rise. 

Stral  Methought 

I  That  there  were  two 

Oab,  There  were,  in  company  ; 

But,  in  the  service  rendered  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  one^  and  he  is  absent 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  rendered 
Was  his :  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first 
I   My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
>  And  youth  outstripp'd  me ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Your  thanks  on. me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal. 

Stral  Where  is  he? 

An  Atten,  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage  where 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour. 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

Stral  Till 

That  hour  arrives,  I  can  but  oflfer  thanks. 
And  then 

Gab.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.     My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

Stral  {fixing  his  eyes  upon  Werner  :  then  aside) 
It  cannot  be  I  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  ta 
'TIS  tweuty  yean  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eye«  ;  and,  thr  <igh  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theirs  on  him,  polic^  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hambunrh  those  who  would  have  made  asarance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  7     I  thought,  ere  now. 
To  have  been  lord  of  SiegendorJT,  and  parted 
In  baste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 
May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[He  pauses,  and  looks  at  Werner  ;  then  resumes. 

This  man  must 
Be  watdi'd.    If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 


His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again. 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.    I  must  be  wary : 

An  error  would  spoil  all. 

Iden,  Your  lordship  seems 

Pensive.    Wfll  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  ? 

Stral  *Tis  past  f^igue  which  gives  my  weigh'd- 
down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought    I  will  to  rest 

Iden,  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendor. 

{Aside.)  Somewhat  tatter'd, 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torchlight ; 
And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment ; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  forever  lie. 

Stral  {rising  and  turning  to  Gabor.)  Good-night, 
good  people !    Sii,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Oah,  I  attend  you. 

Stral  {after  a  few  steps,  pauses,  and  calls  Wer- 
ner.) Priend! 

Wer.  Sir! 

Iden,  Sir  !  Lord— oh  lord !   Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  7    Pray, 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding: 
He  hath  not  been  accustom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

Stral  {to  loENSTEiN.)  Peace,  intendant ! 

Iden.  Oh! 

I  am  dumb. 

StraL  {to  Werner.)  Have  you  been  long  here  7 

Wer,  Long? 

StraL  I  sought 

An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

Wer.  You  may  seek 

Both  from  the  walls.    I  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not 

Stral  Indeed!    Ne'er  the  less, 

You  might  reply  with  courtesy  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

Wer.  When  I  know  it  such, 

I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

StraL  The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detir'Vd 
by  nckness — 
If  I  could  aid  you— journeying  the  same  wa  j  " 

Wer.  {quickly.)   I  am  not  journeying  the  same 
way! 

Stral.  How  know  ye 

That,  ere  yon  know  my  route? 

Wer.  Because  there  is 

But  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  most  tread 
Together.    You  divei^d  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days:  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

Wer.  {bitterly.)  Is  it  7 

Stral  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Your  garb. 

Wer.        Tis  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me  7 

Stral  {startled.)  11 

Wer  Yes — ^you !   Yon  know  me  not,  and  question 
me, 
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And  woDder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquioitor.     Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  Fll  satisfy  youiBelf,  or  me. 

Stral,  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  re- 
serve. 

Wer.  Many  have  such: — Have  you  none? 

Stral.  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Wer.  Then  forgive 

The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  naught  in  common  with  him. 

Stral  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humor,  though  untoward : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  gmxl-night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way !  (to  GabobI)  Sir,  you  will 
with  me? 
[Exeunt  Stralknhbim  and  attendants;  Idin- 
srsiN  and  Gabor. 

Wer.  {$olu9.)  'Tis  he !  I  am  taken  in  the  toils.  Be- 
fore 
I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Giulio,  his  late  steward, 
Informed  me,  that  he  had  obtained  an  order 
From  Brandenburg*s  elector,  for  the  arrest 
Of  Kruitzner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore)  when 
I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 
Alone  preserved  my  freedom — ^till  I  leit 
Its  walb — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them !    But 
I  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure. 
Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit 
What*B  to  be  done  ?    He  knows  me  not  by  person  ; 
Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 
Have  recognised  him,  after  twenty  years, 
We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
Our  youth.    But  those  about  him  !   Now  I  can 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  doubt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim's, 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means ! 
Sick,  poor — ^begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men's  lives, — 
How  can  I  hope !    An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  'tis  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.    Another  day, 
And  I'm  detected,— on  the  very  eve 
Of  honors,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favoring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idbnstbin  and  Fritz  in  eonvertation. 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Iden.  I  tell  yon  'tis  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  most 

Be  tried,  however ;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant 

Iden.  1  will  do  what  I  can. 

Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Iden.    The  baron  is  retired  to  rest  ? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
I   Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  order'd 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  eleven 
When  be  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Iden.  Before 

An  hour  is  post  m  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Fritz.  Remember !  [Exit  Fritz. 


Iden.  The  devil  take  these  great  men .  they 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.    Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shiverin?  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril 
Of  their  lives,  dispatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort     Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling: 
But  no,  **  it  mtis^"   and  there's    an    end.      How 

now? 
Areyou  there.  Mynheer  Werner? 

Wer.  Yon  have  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

Idem  Yes— he's  oozing 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant 
Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses ; 
But  I  must  not  kse  time :  Good-night !  [Exit. 

Wer.  "  To  Frankfort !" 

So,  so,  it  thickens !  Ay,  "  the  commandant" 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool,  calculating  fiend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father's  house.    No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 

This 

[Werner  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  a  knife 
lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 

Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least 
Hark, — footsteps !    How  do  I  know  that  Stralenheim 
Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 
Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation  ? 
That  he  suspects  me  's  certain.    I'm  alone  ; 
He  with  a  numerous  train.     I  weak  ;  he  strong 
In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 
I  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 
Destruction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
He  full-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.    Hark !  nearer  still ! 
Ill  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

With  the No !  all  is  silent — 'twas  my  fancy ! — 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder: — I  must  hush  my  sool 

Amidst  its  perils.    Yet  I  will  retire. 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of:  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst 

[Werner  draws  a  panel,  and  exit,  closing  U 
after  him. 

Enter  Gabor  and  Josephinb. 

Ghib.  Where  is  your  husband  7 
.  Jos.  Here,  I  thought :  I  left  hir 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.    But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant 

Oab.  ^Baron  Stralenhehn 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  welL 

Jos.  Alas ! 

What  can  there  be  in  conunon  with  the  proud 
And  wealthy  baron,  and  the  unknown  Wemer? 

Oab.  That  you  know  best 

Jos.  Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 

Come  yon  to  stir  yourself  in  his  behalf. 
Rather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved  ? 

Oab.  I  help'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril ;  but 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  s^rve  him  in 
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Oppreisioii.    I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  or  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  have  proved  them ;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak : — 
This  k  my  only  motive. 

Jos.  It  would  be 

Not  easy  to  persuade  my  consort  of 
Your  good  intentions. 

Oah.  Is  he  so  suspicions  7 

Jo9.  He  was  not  once ;  but  time  and  troubles  have 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gah.  I'm  sorry  for  it 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armor,  and 
With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night !  I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exit  Gabok. 

Re-enter  Idenstein  and  some  Peasants,    Josephine 
retires  up  the  HalC 

First  Peasant  But  if  I'm  drown'd? 

Iden.  Why,  you  will  be  well  paid  for't, 

And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not 

Second  Peasant  But  our  wives  and  families? 

Idem  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  Peasant.  I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

Iden.  That's  right    A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  soldier.    I'll  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — if  you  succeed ; 
And  you  shall  have  Asides,  in  sparkling  coin. 
Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasant  No  more ! 

Iden.  Out  upon  your  avarice ! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition ! 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalera  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum? 

Third  Peasant  Never — but  ne'er 

The  less  I  must  have  three. 

Iden.  Have  you  forgot 

Whose  vassal  yoa  were  bom,  knave? 

Third  Peasant.  No— the  prince's, 

And  not  the  stranger's. 

Iden.  Sirrah !  in  the  prince's 

Absence,  I'm  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connection ; — **  Cousin  Idenstein ! 
(Quoth  he)  you'll  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villains !  troop — march — ruurch,  I  say ; 
And  if  a  single  dog's-ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder — ^look  to  it ! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  youn  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Impossibilities — ^Away,  ye  earth-worms ! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out. 

Jos.  (coming  forward.)  I  fain  would  shun  these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated. 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  such. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot. 
The  dimmest  in  the  district's  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — ^the  pride  of  rank 
In  servitude,  aer  something  still  more  servile ; 
And  vice  in  misery  afiecting  still 


A  tatter'd  splendor.     Wliat  a  state  of  being ! 

In  Tuscany,  ray  own  dear  sunny  land, 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants, 

Like  Cosmo.    We  had  evils,  but  not  such 

As  these ;  and  our  all-ripe  aud  gushing  valleys 

Mtide  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man  ;  and  the  ne'er  unfelt  sun 

(But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  leas 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jowell'd  purple. 

But,  here !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime. 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.     And  'tis  to  be  amongst  those  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants !  and  such  his  pride  of  birth — 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  bom  in  an  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  sou  withal. 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature  ^ 

But  I,  born  nobly  also,  from  ray  father's 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.     Father ! 

May  thy  long-tried  and  now  rewarded  spirit 

Look  down  on  us  aud  our  so  long  desired 

Uiric !     I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me ! 

What's  that?    Thou,  Werner !  can  it  bo?  and  thus? 

Enter  Werner  hastily^  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
by  the  secret  panel,  which  he  closes  hurriedly  after 
him. 

Wer.  (not  at  first  recognising  her.)    Discover*d 

then  I'll  stab (recognising  her.) 

Ah!  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest  ? 

Jos.  What  rest  ?    My  God ! 

What  doth  this  mean? 

Wer.  (showing   a  rouleau.)     Here's  gold — gold, 
Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

Jos.  And  how  obtain'd  ? — that  knife ! 

Wer.  'Tis  bloodless— yet 

Away — ^we  must  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  But  whence  comest  thou  ? 

Wer.  Ask  not!   but  let  us  think  where  we  shall 
go— 
This — this  will  make  us  way — (showing  the  gold) — 
ril  fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonor. 

Wer.  Dishonor! 

Jos.  1  have  said  it 

Wer.  Let  us  hence. 

*Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 

Wer.  Hope !  I  make  sure. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

Jos.  Yet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Wer.  (fiercely.)         Left  one  thing  undone  which 
Had  made  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 

Jos.     Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee ! 

[Exeunt 
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ACT  IL 

SCENE    I. 
A  Hall  in  the  tame  Palace. 
Enter  Idenstein  and  Othen. 

Iden,  Fine  doings !  gtMxUy  doings !  honest  doings ! 
A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace ! 
Where,  till  this  hour,  snch  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  o£. 

Fritz.  It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

Ideiu  Oh !  that  I  e'er  should  lire  to  see  this  day ! 
The  honor  of  our  city's  gone  forever. 

Fritz.  Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent : 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

Iden.  And  so  am  I. 

Fritz.  But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

Iden.  Suspect!  all  people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven  help  me ! 

Fritz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 

Iden.  None  whatsoever. 

Fritz.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Iden,  Certain.    I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such, 
Or  seen  it 

Fritz.       Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Iden.  Doubtless. 

Fritz.  The  man  cal''d  Werner 'e  poor ! 

Iden,  Poor  as  a  miser.' 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing. 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he. 
Besides,  I  bade  him  **  good  night"  m  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  conunitted. 

Fritz.  There's  another, 

The  stranger 

Iden.  The  Hnngariau  7 

Fritz.  He  who  help'd 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

Iden.  Not 

Unlikely.    But,  hold — ^might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite  ? 

Fritz.  How?     IFe,  sir! 

Iden.  No — ^not  you, 

But  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.    You  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  velvet  chair — in  his  embroider'd  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappear'd ; — ^Ihe  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fritz.  Good  sir, 

Be  not  so  quick  ;  the  honor  of  the  corps 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household 's  unlmpeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accompts. 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 


Ift*'  Your  printer  has  made  an  odd  mistake :— *  poor  as  a 
MOM*,'  instead  of  'poor  as  a  miaer.*    The  expression  may 


Where  all  men  take  their  prey ;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents. 
Purveying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters : 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 
We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages.    Then 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all ; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Iden.  There  is  some  sense  in  that 

Fritz.  No,  sir,  be  wat% 

'Twas  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
Ficker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
The  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Iden.  You  don't  mean  me  ? 

Fritz.  No,  sir ;  I  honor  more 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I  hope. 

Fritz.  Of  course.    But  to  the  point:    What's  to 
be  done  ? 

Iden.    Nothing — ^but    there's  a  good  deal  to  be 
said.    V 
We'll  oflfer  a  rewftrd ;  move  heaven  and  earth. 
And  the  police,  (though  there's  none  nearer  than 
Frankfort ;)  post  notices  in  manuscript, 
(For  we've  no  printer ;)  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them,  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I.) 
We'll  send  out  villains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
Search  empty  pockets ;  also,  to  arrest 
An  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we'll  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  baron's  gold — if  'tis  not  found. 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.    Here's  alchemy 
For  your  lord's  losses ! 

Fritz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

Iden.  Where? 

Fritz.  In  a  most  immense  inheritance. 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman, 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there 

No  heir? 

Fritz.     Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappear'd 
Long  from  the  worid's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  worid. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore, 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.    But 
The  buDn  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 
Were  he  to  reappear :  he's  politic. 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court 

Iden.  He's  fortunate. 

Fritz.  Tis  true,  there  is  a  grandson, 

Whom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  son's  hands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir ;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

Iden.  Howsp? 

Fritz.  His  sire  made 

A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage. 
With  an  Italian  exile's  dark-eyed  daughter : 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf 's.    The  grandsire  ill 


seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of  *  semper  avarus 
eget !» ''—Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray. 2 
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Could  brook  the  alliance  ;  and  conld  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

Iden.  If  he's  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 
Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 
Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

Fritz,  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough :  they  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappeared 
Some  months  ago. 

Iden.  The  devil  he  did ! 

Fritz,  Why,  yee: 

It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  &e  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it 

Iden,  Was  there  no  cause  assigned  ? 

Fritz,  Plenty,  no  doubt. 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.    Some  averred 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly, 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him ;) 
A  third  believed  he  wish*d  to  serve  in  war. 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
He  might  have  since  retum'd,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him. 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature 
Ho  had  joinM  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare  ;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

Iden,  That  cannot  be. 

A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
To  risk  his  life  and  honors  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heaven  best  knows ! 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
Fvd  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tume  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all. 
Your  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your  Baunier,  and  your  Torsteuson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale ; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaim'd, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account    Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape. 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  Stralenheim  and  Ulrio.' 

Stral,  Since  you  have  refused 

All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thinks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 


>  [The  characters  are  any  ttilng  but  original. •••Ulric  is 
only  the  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara,  Alp,  dec.  Acc.,  rehashed  and 
served  up  as  a  liohemian.  "  Caelum,  non  animum  mutant." 
It  18  ihe  old  mess  vriih  a  new  sauce.  Compare  him  particu- 
larly with  Lara,  and  you  roust  be  struck  with  the  resem- 
blartce.  Bi>Ui  tiigh-bom— both  leaving  home  mysteriously 
—both  suspected  of  being  linked  with  desperate  characters 
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Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 
They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf 

Ulr,  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

StraL  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you  7    You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ;  fair  in  favor ; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  bean, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  dory  as  yon  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite,  element 
You  are  made  for  the  service :  I  have  served ; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends. 
Who  shall  be  yours.    'Tis  true  this  pause  of  peace 
Favors  such  views' at  present  scantily  ; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  q>irits  are  too  sturing ; 
And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 
Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  diow  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time. 
Yon  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.    I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  stand  well  with  the  Elector ;  m  Bohemia, 
like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

Ulr,  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.    If  I  must  decline 
Your  ofier,  'tis  with  the  same  feeUng  which 
Induced  it 

Stral,        Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  yuu  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

Ulr,  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  payment 

StraL  Well,  su*,  since  you  will  not-^ 

You  are  nobly  bom  ? 

Ulr,  I  have  heard  my  kmsmen  say  sa 

StraL  Your  actions  show  it    Might  I  ask  your 
name? 

Ulr,  Ulric. 

StraL         Your  house's? 

Ulr,  When  I'm  worthy  of  it, 

m  answer  yon. 

Stral,  (aside,)  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers. 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Idenstein. 
So,  an  I  how  have  ye  sped  m  your  researches  ? 

Iden.  Indiflerent  well,  your  excellency. 

StraL  Then 

I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  7 

Iden.  Humph ! — ^not  exactly. 

StraL  Or  at  least  suspected  ? 

Iden,  Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected  ? 

StraL  Who  may  he  be  7 


—both  returning  to  play  the  magniiico—both  charged  with 
heavy  crimes,  by  people  who  had  met  them  while  ^»ent  on 
their  wild  exploits,  and  both  ready  to  get  rid  of  their  ac- 
cusers by  the  summary  process  of  murder.  Both  are,  more 
over,  very  fine  speakers,  valiant  men,  high-browed,  bright « 
eyed,  black-haired.— Maoinh.] 
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IdejL  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  knd? 

Stral  How  should  I  ?  I  wqb  fart  asleep. 

Iden.  And  80 

Wak  I,  and  that's  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

Stral  Dolt! 

Iden.  Why,  if 

Your  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  reco^ise 
The  rof^ue ;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many?     In  the  crowd. 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better: 
'Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features ; 
But  rU  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once. 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no. 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

StreU.  {to  Fritz.)     Prithee,  Fritz,  inimui  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow  7 

Fritz,  Faith ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

Stral,  Besides  the  loss,  (which,  I  must  own,  aSkc'jB 
me 
Just  now  materially,)  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives ;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  bare  your  borough,  Sir  Intendant ! 

Iden,  True ; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  What  is  aU  this? 

Stral.  You  join'd  us  but  this  monisng. 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night 

Ulr,  Some  rumor  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
The  outer  chambera  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a  strange  business ; 

The  intendant  can  inform  yon  of  the  facts. 

Iden,  Most  willingly.     You  see 

Stral.  (impatiently.)  Defer  your  tale, 

Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience. 

Iden,  That 

Can  only  be  approved  by  proofa    You  see^— 

Stral.  {again  interrupting  him,  and  addretaing 
Ulric.) 
In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a  chair. 
My  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it,  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only :)  some  ingenious  person 
Contrived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
Besides  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 
A  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end.    Perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint)  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this. 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  7 

Ulr.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time — 
{To  Idbnstkin.)  Come  hither,  mynheer! 

Iden.  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Vir.  Standmg  motionless 

Noue ;  so  let's  march ;  we'll  talk  as  we  go  on. 

Iden,  But 

Ulr,  Show  the  spot,  and  then  I'll  anc  ii^er  you. 

Fritz  I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

StraL  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Fritg,  Hence ! 


Ulr.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle ! 

[Exit  with  Idenstein  and  Fetr. 
StraL  {9olu9.)  A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-lookiiig 

stripling, 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labw. 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.    I  wish  I  could  engage  hhn : 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now. 
For  this  inheritance  is  wortn  a  struggle. 
And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say,  's  a  bold  one ; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 
Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his   claims.     Thafs  well     The   father, 

whom 
For  years   I've    track'd,  as   does  the  bIoodhonnd« 

never 
In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault ;  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that's  better 
It  must  he  he!    All  circumstance  proclaims  it ; 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes  ! 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time ;  the  account,  jOO, 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 
Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect : 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met. 
As  snakes  and  Uons  shrink  back  from  each  other 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 
All — all— confirm  it  to  my  mind.    However, 
We'll  grapple,  ne'ertheless.    In  a  few  hours 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 
Rise  not  the  higher,  (and  the  weather  favors 
Their  quick  abatement,)  and  I'll  have  him  safe 
Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 
His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  done, 
Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deenL    This  robbery 
(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also : 
He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — he's  unknown, 
And  that's  defenceless. — True,  we  have  no  proofs 
Of  guilt, — but  what  hath  he  of  innocence  ? 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects. 
In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gaboe. 

Friend,  how  fare  you  ? 

Oab,  As  those  who  fare  well  everywhere,  when  they 
Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how — 
And  you,  my  lord  7 

Stral,  Better  in  rest  than  purse : 

Mme  uin  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Oab,  1  heard 

Of  your  late  loss ;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  youl"  order. 

Stral,  Yon  would  hardly  think  so, 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab,  I  never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.    But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  tum'd  back — I  have  outstripp'd 

them. 
In  my  return. 
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StraL  You!— Why? 

Gab,  I  went  at  daybreak, 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  riyer, 
As  bein^  ajudotiB  to  i^eume  my  journey. 
Your  meflBeufferB  were  all  cbeck'd  like  myself; 
Andy  seemg  Uie  case  hopelees,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

Stral  Would  the-  dogs  were  in  it ! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage? 
I  ordered  this  at  all  risks. 

GkU>.  Could  yoD  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea,  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream,)  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

StraL  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knaves !  th^  slaves !— -hut  they  shall  smart  for 
this.  [Exit  Stealrnheui. 

Oab.  (8oluM.)  There  goes  my  noUe,  feudal,  self- 
wiird  baron ! 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry. 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times. 
Have  left  us.    Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands,  (if  he  hath  any,)  and,  still  dearer. 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  fill'd  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foammg  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o  enet  and  water-logg'd  conveyance ; 
And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches. 
Because  they  love  their  lives  too !   Yet,  he's  right : 
'Tis  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put 

3iem 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.    Oh !  thou  world ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest !        [Exit  Gabor. 

SCENE    II. 

The  Apartment  of  Wirnie,  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  JossraiN b  and  Uluo. 

Joe.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again ! 
My  UWc ! — my  beloved !— can  it  be- 
After  twelve  years  ? 

Ulr,  My  dearest  mother! 

Jos.  Yes! 

My  dream  is  realized — ^how  beautiful ! — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigh'd  for !  Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks ! — a  mother's  tears  of  joy ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work ! — ^At  such  an  hour,  too. 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son,  but  saviour. 

Ulr.  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — forgive  me ! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  Ikalt* 

Joe.  I  know  it, 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  douii: 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  'tis  so  dazzled  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport ! — 
My  son! 

Enter  Wbuiul 

Wer.      What  have  we  here, — more  strangers? 
Joe,  No ! 

Look  upon  him!   What  do  you  see ? 

Wer,  A  stripling. 


.  [Ulric  behaves  far  too  hopefully  and  too  dutifully  for  an 
assassin  and  a  brigand.  He  is  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Lara 
order— a  WutaU  ruflan.— Ad.  JUv.] 


For  the  first  tune 

Ulr.  {krueling.)  For  twelve  long  yean,  my  father ! 

Wer.  Oh,  God! 

Joe,  He  faints ! 

Wer.  No — I  am  better  now^ 

Ulric !    {Embraeee  him.) 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

Wer.  (storting.)  Hush!  boy— 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name ! 

Ulr.  What  then? 

Wer  Why,  then— 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.    Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.    Come ! 
Come  to  my  arms  again !   Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not    Josephine  ! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dazzles  me ; 
But,  had  I  seen  that  form  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wer.  Alas !  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul. 
Which  makes  roe  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulr.  My  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly :  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  ofttimes  in 
The  proud  and  princely  haJls  of — (I'll  not  name  them, 
As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous) — ^but  i*  the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset. 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  so  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  as. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Wer.  I  know  not  that 

Are  you  aware  my  father  is  no  more  ? 

Ulr.  Oh,  heavens !  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age, 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fiist  around  him.    'Twas  scarce  three  months 
since. 

Wer.  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Jos.  {embracing  Uuuc.)  Can  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion? 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Wer.  True :  he  hath  sought  his  parents. 

And  found  them ;  but,  oh !  how,  and  in  what  state ! 

Ubr.  All  shall  be  better'd.    What  we  have  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights. 
Or  rather  youn ;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost. 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim  ? 

Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday :  he's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  aD ! 

Uhr.  You  speak 

Riddles :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us  ? 

Wer.  Elvery  thing.    One  who  clauns  our  father's 
lauds; 
Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

Ulr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count* 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who. 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
Involved  in  the  saccession ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me — and  what  then  I 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Wer.  Ay,  if  at  Pragoe 

But  here  he  is  all-powerful ;  ana  has  spread 
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Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  bath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favor. 

Ulr,        DoUi  he  pereonally  know  you? 

Wer.  No ;  but  he  jesses  shrewdly  at  my  person. 
As  Jie  betray'd  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertcunty. 

Ulr.  I  think  you  wrong  him, 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase  ;)  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so. 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me. 
He  hath  been  plundered  too,  since  he  came  hither : 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  business 
Which  brot^t  me  here  was  chiefly  that :'  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross, 
Myown  whole  treasure — ^you,  my  parents ! 

Wer,  (agitatedly.)  Who 

Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  "  villain  7^ 

mr.  What 

More  noUe  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  7 

Wer.  Who  taught  yon  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Tver.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought  and  ill-found 
boy!  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me  7 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father? 

Wer.  Every  thing ! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father !' 

Jos.                                   Oh,  my  son ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet ! {her  voice  falters.) 

Ulr.  {starts,  looks  earnestly  at  Werner,  and  then 
sa^s  slowly,)  And  you  avow  it  7 

Wer.  Ulnc  I  before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 
Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.    Young, 
Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury's  lap. 
Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force. 
Or  misers  temptation  7    Wait — (not  long. 
It  cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly)— Wait ! — 
Wait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted* — till 
Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin ; 
Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table ; 
Despair  your  bedfellow — then  rise,  but  not 
From  sleep,  and  judge !  Should  that  day  e'er  arrive— 


^  [The  following  is  the  original  passage  in  the  novel  :— 
" '  Stralenheim,'  said  Conrad,  *  does  not  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether the  man  you  take  him  for ;  but  were  it  even  other- 
wise, he  owes  me  gratitude  not  only  for  the  past,  but  for 
what  he  supposes  to  be  my  present  employment.  I  saved 
his  life,  and  he  therefore  places  confidence  in  me.  He  hath 
been  robbed  last  night— is  sick— a  stranger— and  in  no  con- 
dition to  discover  the  villain  who  has  plundered  him ;  and 
the  business  on  which  I  sought  the  intendant  was  chiefly 
that,»"  Ac— Lkk.]  ' 

«  [" »  And  who,*  said  he,  *  has  entitled  you  to  brand  thus 
with  ignominious  epithets  a  being  you  do  not  know  r  Who 
has  taught  you  that  it  would  be  even  safe  for  my  son  to  in- 
sult me  ?♦— *  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  person  of  a  ruf- 
fian/ replied  Conrad  indignantly,  '  to  give  him  the  appella- 
tion he  merits :  and  what  is  there  in  common  between  my 
fother  and  such  a  character  ?'— •  Every  thing,*  said  Siegen- 
dorf,  bitterly,—'  for  that  ruflian  was  your  father  !' "— /ttrf.J 

•  ["  Conrad,  before  you  thus  presume  to  chastise  me  with 
your  eye,  learn  to  understand  my  actions.  Young,  and  m- 
ezperienced  in  the  world— reposing  hitherto  in  the  bosom 
of  indulgence  and  luxury,  is  it  for  you  to  judge  of  the  force 


Should  yoD  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 

Of  you  and  youn,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path, 

With  but  his  folds  between  your  Aeps  and  happiness, 

When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor ;  midnight  for  your  mantle ; 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep. 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe  ;  and  he,  as  'twere 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

His  death  alone  can  save  you : — Thank  your  God ! 

If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

You  turn  aside        I  did  so. 

Ulr.  But 

Wer.  {abruptly,  Hoar  me ! 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice— scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own,  (if  that  be  human  btill) — 
Hear  me  !  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  da* 
He's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.    You 
Deem  younelf  safe,  as  young  and  brave ;  but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  subtilty.    My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 
Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife ! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse — 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fean  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — my  knife  was  raised — 
Withdrawn — and  I'm  in  his: — are  you  not  so? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  ?  Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you  7  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon  7 

[ne  pauses 

Ulr.  Proceed — ^proceed. 

Wer.  Me  he  hath  ever  known. 

And  huntod  through  ^ach  change  of  time — name- 
fortune — 
And  why  not  you  ?   Are  you  more  versed  in  men  7 
He  wound  snares  round  me ;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  spum'd 
Even  from  my  presence ;  but,  in  spuming  now. 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.    Will  you  be 
More  patient?     Ulric  ! — Ulric  I — there  are  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear.* 

Ulr.  {looks  first  at  him,  and  then  at  JosEraiNE.) 
My  mother ! 

Wer.  Ay !  I  thought  so :  you  have  now 

Only  one  parent     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

Ulr.  But  stay ! 

[Werker  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 


of  the  passions,  or  the  temptations  of  misery?  Wait  tij' 
like  me,  you  have  blighted  your  fairest  hopes— have  en 
dured  humiliation  and  sorrow— poverty  and  (amine— before 
you  pretend  to  judge  of  their  effects  on  you !  Should  that 
miserable  day  ever  arrive,"  kc  —Ibid.] 

*  ["  •  You  uo  not  know  this  man,'  continued  he  :  '  I  do  I  I 
believe  him  to  be  mean,  sordid,  deceitful :  You  will  con- 
ceive yourself  safe,  because  you  are  young  and  brave ! 
Learn,  however,  none  are  so  secure  but  desperation  and 
subtilty  may  reach  them  !  Stralenheim,  m  the  paluce  of  a 
prince,  was  in  my  power !  My  knife  was  held  over  him — I 
forboie— and  I  am  now  in  his.' "  &.c.  ^c.—Itnd.) 

»  ["  Me  he  has  known  invariably  through  every  chanire  of 
fortune  or  of  name— and  why  not  you  ?  Me  lie  has  en- 
trapped—are  you  more  discreel  T  He  has  wound  tne  snures 
of  Idenstein  around  me ; — of  a  reptile  whom,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  would  have  spumed  from  my  presence,  and  whom, 
in  spurning  now,  I  have  furnished  witli  fresh  venoia  Will 
you  be  more  patient  ?  Conrad,  Conrad,  there  are  crimes 
rendered  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations  too  ex- 
ouisite  for  human  fortitude  to  master  or  forbear,"  4u:.— 
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Jo%,  {to  Ulrio.)  Follow  him  not,  nntfl  this  sConn 
of  passion 
Abatea    Think'et  thou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 
I  had  not  followed? 

Ulr.  I  obey  you,  mother. 

Although  reluctantly.    My  first  act  shaU  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jo9.  Oh  !  he  is  good ! 

Condenm  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 

him. 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul, 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 
I        Ulr.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles? 

My  mother  thinks  not  with  hun? 
I       Job.  Nor  doth  he 

i   Think  as  he  speaks.    Alas !  long  yean  of  grief 
j    Have  made  hun  sometimes  thus. 
'        Ulr.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  a«  ^ompludi  this — but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner  \ 

Jo9.  Ay! 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so ! 

Enter  Gabor  and  Idinbtbin,  loith  Attendants. 

Gab.  {to  Ulrio.)  I  have  sought  you,  conuade. 

So  this  is  my  reward ! 

Ulr.  What  do  you  mean  7 

Oab.  'Sdeath !  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and  for 
this! 
{To   Idbnstxin.)    But  for  your  age   and   folly,  I 
would 

Iden.  Help! 

Hands  off!    Touch  an  intendant ! 

Gab  Do  not  think 

m  honor  yon  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravenstone'  by  choking  you  myself. 

Iden.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite :  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulr.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Crab.  At  once,  then. 

The  baron  has  been  robbM,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — me !  whom  he  ne*er  saw 
Till  yester*  evemng. 

Iden.  Wonldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances?    You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shaU 

Keep  the  best  s'^-^ly,  and  the  last  for  all  men, 
The  worms !  you  hound  of  malice ! 

[Gabor  eeizee  on  him, 

Ulr.  {interfering.)  Nay,  no  violence : 

He's  old,  unarm'd — ^be  temperate,  Gabor ! 

Gab.  {letting  go  Idbnbtkin.)  True : 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  hom^. 

Ulr.  {to  Idenvtein.;  How 

Fare  you? 

Iden.        Help! 

Uk.  I  have  help*d  yoo. 


1  The  Ravenstone,  "  Rabenstein,*'  is  the  sUme  gibbet  of 
Germany,  and  to  called  from  the  ravens  perching  on  it. 
(See  oHUt  p.  197.] 


Idem  Kill  him !  then 

1*11  sav  so. 

Giw.        I  am  calm—  ive  on ! 

Iden.  That's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.    The  baron  shall  decide ! 

Gab.  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation  ? 

Iden.  Does  he  not  ? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes ! 

Enter  Strai«enbxim. 

Gab.  {goes  up  to  him.)  My  noble  lord,  I'm  here ! 

Stral.  WeU,Bir! 

Gab.  Have  you  aug^t  with  me  7 

Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you? 

Gab.  You  know  beet,  if  yesterday's 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory  ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.    I  stand  here  accused. 
In  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Intendant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person 
Or  chamber: — is  the  charge  your  own  or  his? 

StraL  I  accuse  no  man. 

Chib.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron? 

StraL  I  know  not  whom  to  accose,  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  not  to  suspect    I  am  insulted — 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
I  am  your  equal 

StraL  You  I 

Gab.  Ay,  sir ;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceed — 
I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises. 
And  circumstance,  and  proofe ;  I  know  enough 
Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe 

me. 
To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 
Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 
Your  ^Id.    I  also  know,  that  were  I  even 
The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  render'd 
So  recently  would  not  permit  yoo  to 
Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 
Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 
But  this  is  nothing:  I  demand  of  you 
Justice  upon  your  unjnst  servants,  and 
From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 
All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 
You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more. 
And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

StraL  This  tone 

Mf^  be  of  innocence. 

Oab.  'Sdeath !  who  dare  doubt  it, 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  7 

StraL  You 

Are  hot,  sir. 

Gab.  Must  I  turn  an  icicle 

Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master? 

StraL  Ulric !  you  know  Uiis  man  ;  I  found  him  in 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  you  in  the  Oder ; 

Would  we  had  left  you  there ! 

StraL  I  give  you  thanks,  mi. 
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Oab.  Fve  earn'd  them ;  bat  might  have  eani*d 
more  from  others, 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  yon  to  yom  fate. 

StraL  Ulric !  yoa  know  this  man  ? 

Oab.  No  more  than  yoa  do, 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honor. 

Ulr.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Own  brief  connection  led  me,  honor. 

Stral.  Then 

Vm  satisfied. 

Gab.  {ironically,)  Right  easily,  methinka. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine  7 

StraL  I  merely  said  that  / 

Was  satisfied — not  that  you  are  abaolved. 

Gab.  Again !     Am  I  accused  or  no? 

Stral.  Go  to ! 

You  wax  too  insolent    If  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 
Is  the  fault  mine  7     Is  *t  not  enongh  that  I 
Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation ;  you  well  know 
Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  all  around  you — 
Your  looks  a  voice — your  frowns  a  sentence  ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware !  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on. 

SfraL  Threafstthon? 

Gab.  Not  so  much 

As  you  accuse.    You  bint  the  basest  injury. 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

StraL  As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  I  owe  you  some- 
thing. 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  youiselt 

Oab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

StraL  With  bootless  insolence. 

[  To  his  Attendants  and  iDBifSTBOf. 
You  need  not  f^her  to  molest  this  man. 
But  let  him  go  his  way     Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

[Exit  STEALBNmiii,  Idbnbtein,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Oab.  (following.)  PU  after  him  and 

Ulr.  (stopping  him.)  Not  a  step. 

Oab.  Whoihan 

Oppose  me  7 


'tllr. 

Thought 

Oak 

Ulr. 


Your  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 


Mcwt  I  bear  this? 

Frtiaw !  we  all  most  bear 
The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves— the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I've  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which   had   made   this  silkworm   cast   his 

skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deemM  a  thief?    If  'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it— 
There's  something  daring  in  it ; — but  to  steal 
The  moneys  of  a  slumbering  man ! — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then* 

You  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright? 

Yom  too! 

Ulr.        I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 

Oab.  If  the  judge  ask'd  me,  I  would  aniwer 
"No"— 
To  yoa  I  answer  thus.    (He  draws,) 


Uhr.  (drawing.)  With  aU  my  heart ! 

Jos.  Without  there !   Ho !  help !  help !— Oh,  God ! 
Here's  murder ! 

[Exit  JosBPHiifn,  shrieking. 

Gabor  and  Vimic  fight.    Gabor  is  disarmed  just  as 

Stralenheim,  JosEpmNE,  Idbnbtein,  j«.,  re-entsr 

Jos.  Oh!  glorious  heaven !   He's  safe! 

StraL  (lo  JosBrmNB.)  WAo'ssafe? 

Jos.  My 

Ulr.  (interrupting  her  with  a  stem  look,  and  Itim- 
ing  afterwards  to  Stralbnhbim.)    Both ! 
Here 's  no  great  harm  done. 

StraL  What  hath  caused  all  thk 

Ulr.  You,  baron,  I  believe  ;  but  as  the  efiect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor ! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  yon  bare  it  next. 
Let  it  not  be  agamst  yoar  friends. 

[Ulrio  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly  and 
emphatically  in  a  low  voice  to  Gabor. 

Oab.  I  thank  yoa 

Leas  for  my  life  than  fior  your  connaeL 

StraL  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 

Oab.  (taking  his  sword.)  They  shaU.    Yoa  have 
wrong'd  me,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind   thoughts  than  sword:  I 

would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  youra.    I  could  have  borne  yon  noUe'f 
Absurd  insinuations — ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 
But  I  may  fit  him  yet : — ^you  have  vanqmsh'd  me 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you,  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  irreater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.    We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
However — but  in  friendship.  ^Exit  ^Ano  •. 

StraL  I  will  brook 

No  more !    This  outrage  foUowing  up  his  insolts, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell'd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so-vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succor. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt? — 

Ubr.  Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

StraL  (to  Idbiwtbin.)  Intendant!  takeyoor 
ures  to  secure 
Yon  fellow :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escoct 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

Iden.  Secure  him !  He  hath  got  his  sword 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on 't ;  'tis  his  tradeT 
Belike ; — I'm  a  civilian. 

StraL  Fool !  are  not 

Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a  doxen  such  7    Hence !  after  him ! 

Ulr.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  you ! 

StraL  I  must  be 

Obey'd.    No  words ! 

laen.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so— 

March,  vassate !  Fm  your  leader,  and  will  bring 
The  rear  up:  a  wise  general  never  should 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  resta. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  loBNSTBnc  and  Attendants. 

StraL  Come  hither, 

Ulric :  what  does  this  woman  here?    Oh !  now 
I  recognise  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  naats  "  Werner.'' 


Scene  ii. 


WERNER. 
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Ulr.  Tis  his  name. 

Stral  Indeed! 

Is  not  yoor  husband  visible,  fair  dame  7 — 

Jo»,  Who  seeks  him? 

Stral  No  one — ^for  the  present :  but 

I  fain  would  parley,  Ubic,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

Ulr.    I  will  retire  with  you. 

Jo9.  Not  so: 

You  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
AU  places  here. 
{Aaide  to  Uleic,  as  the  goe*  out)    O  Ulric !  have  a 

care — 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word ! 

Ulr.  {to  JosBPHiNB.)  Fear  not ! — 

[Exit  JoSBPHUffB. 

Stral  Ulric,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  you : 
You  saved  my  life--and  acts  like  these  beget 
Unbounded  confidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Stral  Mysterious 

And  long-engender'd  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  enter*d  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious— perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

Uhr.  Who?  Gabor,  the  Hungarian? 

Stral  No— this  "  Werner^— 

With  the  false  name  and  habit 

Ulr.  How  can  this  be  ? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor— and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavem*d  in  his  hoUow  eye : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

Stral  He  is — ^'tis  no  matter ; — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here— confirm  my  apprehension) 
He  must  be  made  secure  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Stral  I  have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend, 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,) 
For  a  fit  escort — ^but  this  cuned  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  boon. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

Stral  That  is  welL 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I  concem'd? 

Stral  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifilerent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  yon  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 
The    man    avoids   me,  knows   that   I  now  know 

him*^ 
Watch  him! — as  yon  would  watch  the  wUd  boar 

when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap— 
Dke  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Ulr.  Why  so? 

Stral  He  standi 

Between  me  ax^  a  brave  inheritance ! 
Oh !  could  you  see  it !    But  you  shall. 

UW.  I  hope  BO. 

Stral  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.    It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Fn^e,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  ridmm'd  it  lightly :  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bean  double  value, 
Cocilronted  with  whole  realms  far  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

UUr.  You  describe  it  faithfully. 


Stral  Ay— eonld  you  see  it,  you  would  say  i 
but, 
As  I  have  said,  you  shalL 

Ulr.  I  accept  the  omen. 

Stral  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  me. 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance, 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  forever. 

Ulr.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  Paradise  ? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his) — [A9ide.\ 

Stral  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right . 

Stral.  Right !  none.    A  disinherited  prodigal 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — ^but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burgheis. 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  then? 

Stral  You'd  be  soit> 

Call  such  your  mother.    You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  80? 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  he's  your  father: — an  Italian  girl, 
The  daughter  of  a  banish*d  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then? 

Stral  There  is  or  was  a  bastard. 

Whom  the  old  man — ^the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path— he  has  fled. 
No  one  knows  whither ;  and  if  he  had  not, 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. — Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Uhr.  At  your  vain  fears : 

A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth— can  startle  a  grandee ! 

Stral  All 's  to  be  fear'd,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 

Ulr.  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  oMaiu  it 

Stral  Yon  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to 
my  heart 
I  may  depend  upon  yon? 

Ubr.  Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

Stral         Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  boscmi,  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful,)— he  b  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected* 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ) 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine :  and,  to  say  truth,    . 
I  think  too  well  of  Mood  allied  to  mine. 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act: 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one 
Once — though  too  rash. 

Ulr.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
liiey  knock  the  brains  out  fint — which  makes  them 

heiiB, 
Not  thieves.    The  dead,  who  feel  naught,  can  lose 

nothing, 
Nor  e'er  be  roblrd :  their  spoOs  are  a  bequest- 
No  more. 

Stral     Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.    But  say 
I  may  be  sure  youll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man. 
And  let  me  know  his  sli^test  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape? 

Ulr.  Yon  may  be  sure 
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Yoa  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Stral  By  this  you  make  me 

YouiB,  and  forever 

Ulr  Such  is  my  intention.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE    I. 


A  HaU  in  the  same  PaUtce,  from  whence  the  eecret 
Passage  leads. 

Enter  Wernkr  and  Gaboe. 

Chib.  8a,  I  have  told  my  tale :  if  it  so  please  yon 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well — 
If  not,  I'll  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

Wer.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched,  give  to  Misery 
A  shelter? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

Oab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.  Methinks 
You  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 

Wer.  Ah! 

Oab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself.     But  will  you  shelter  me  7 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced 

Wer.  {abruptly.)   Who  told  you  that  I  was  dis- 
graced? 

Oab.  No  one ;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so :  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended  ;  but 
I  said  /  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truths 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

Wer.  Again ! 

As/? 

Oab.  Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devU  would  you  have  ?    You  don't  believe 

me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft? 

Wer.  No,  no — I  cannot 

Oab.  Why  that's  my  heart  of  honor !   yon  young 
gallant — 
Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble- 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why  ?  because 
I  am  the  worst-clothed,  and  least  named  amongst 

them; 
Althougli,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  your  breasts. 
My  sou)  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs:   but  thus  it  is — ^you  poor  and  help- 
less— 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wer.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Oab.  You're  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  call  helpless ;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well   paid.     But  you,  who  seem  to  have 

proved 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well. 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  new  world  the  Spaniard  boasts  about. 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weigh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance, 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 
Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  nightmare 


Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

Wer,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Oab.  Just  what  I  say ;  I  thought  my  speech  was 
plain  : 
Yon  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 

Wer.  It  is  a  danm'd  world,  sir. 

Oab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say,  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know 

best,) 
Therefore  I'll  stick  by  this — as  bemg  loth 
To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 
An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 
It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave ; 
To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters  as 
The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wer.  Abated?  Is  there  hope  of  that? 

Oab.  There  was 

At  noontide. 

Wer.  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Oab.  Are  you 

In  peril? 

Wer.      Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Oab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.    Will  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less? 

Wer.  Your  poverty? 

Oab.  No— you  don't  look  a  leech  for  that  disorder ; 
I  meant  my  peril  only :  you've  a  roof. 
And  1  have  none ;  1  merely  seek  a  covert. 

Wer.  Rightly ;  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  as  I 
Have  gold? 

0€ib.  Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on't. 

Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's 

Wer.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Oab.  What? 

Wer.  Are  you  aware 

To  whom  you  speak? 

Cfab.  No ;  and  I  am  not  used 

Greatly  to  care.  (A  noise  heard  without.)  But  hark ! 
they  come ! 

Wer.  Who  come? 

Oab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  me : 
I'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theiis.    Where  shall  I  go  ? 
But  show  me  any  place.    I  do  assure  you. 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless : 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case  I 

Wer.  (aside.)  Oh,  just  God ! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter !    Am  I  dust  still  7 

Cfab.   1  see  you're  moved;  and  it  shows  well  in 
you: 
I  may  live  to  requite  it 

Wer.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  ? 

Oab.  Not  I !  and  if 

I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although,  I  recollect,  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  yoiur  spouse  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know — what — and  why 
I  am  his  deadhest  foe. 

Wer.  You? 

Oab.  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him,  I  am  his  enemy : 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

Wer.  I  wUl. 

Oab.  But  how? 

Wer.  (showing  the  panel)  There  is  a  secret  spring: 
Remember,  I  discoverd  it  by  chance. 
And  used  it  but  for  safety 
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Oah.  Open  H, 

And  I  will  lue  it  for  the  same. 

Wer,  I  found  it, 

As  I  have  said :  it  leadi  throngfa  winding  walls, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  statelmeas,) 
And  hoUow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither ;  yon  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

Oab,  It  is  unnecessary : 

How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkneoi  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  7 

Wer,  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may 
lead? 
/  know  not — (mai^  yon !) — ^but  who  knows  it  might 

not 
Lead  even  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe  7 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  m  old  days, 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbor.    You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  fint  windmgs ;  if  you  do, 
(Albeit  I  never  passM  them,)  111  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Oah,  But  I  will 

A  thousand  thanks ! 

Wer,  You'll  find  the  spring  more  obvious 

On  the  other  side  ;  and,  when  you  wodd  return. 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Qah.  ni  in— farewell ! 

FGabor  goes  in  hy  the  secret  panel, 

Wer  (9olus.)  What  have  I  done?    Alas!    what 
had  I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  7    Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man, 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own — 
They  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  Idbnstbin  and  Othere. 

Iden.  Is  he  not  here  7   He  must  have  vanishM  then 
Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints  upon  the  red  and  yellow     [snnrise 
Casements,  through  which   the  sunset  streams  like 
On  long  pearl-color'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses. 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  crossed  arms^  and  cowls, 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armor,  and  long  swords. 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows 
Dim  with  brave  knights  ancf  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
He*s  gone,  however. 

Wer.  Whom  do  you  seek  7 

Iden,  A  villain. 

Wer,  Why  need  you  come  so  far,  then  7 

Iden,  In  the  search 

Of  him  wh '  robbM  the  baron. 

Wer,  Are  you  sure 

Yotf  have  divined  the  man  7 

Iden.  As  sure  as  yon 

Stand  there :  but  where's  he  gone  7 

Wer,  Who? 

Iden,  He  we  sought 

'    Wer,  You  see  he  is  not  here. 

Iden.  And  yet  we  traced  him 

Up  to  this  hall.    Are  you  accomplices? 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  7 

Wer  I  deal  plainly, 

To  many  men  the  blackest 
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Iden.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t*  other. 

Wer.  You  had  beet  begin 

Your  inquisition  now :  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I  should  like  to  know. 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim*s  in  quest  of. 

Wer.  Insolent ! 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  7 

Iden.  Yes,  OTie; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramoimt  to  his  and  mine.    But,  come ! 
Bustle,  my  boys !  we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  Idenstein  and  AttendanU, 

Wer,  In  what 

A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  leas  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.     Down, 
Thou  busy  devil,  rising  m  my  heart ! 
Thou  art  too  late !    I'U  naught  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Uuuc. 

Ulr.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is 't  not  dangerous  7 

Ulr,  No  ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions. 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wer.  I  cannot  think  it ; 

'Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sve  and  son  at  once. 

Ulr.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briers  m  our  path. 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,   though  with   naiked   limbs,  were   the  wolf 

rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  heVd  for  bread. 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  are  not  caught  so : 
We'll  overfly  or  rend  them. 

Wer.  Show  me  how  7 

Ulr.  Can  you  not  guess? 

Wer.  I  cannot 

Ulr.  That  is  strange. 

Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  Uut  night  1 

Wer.  I  understand  yon  not 

Ulr.  Then  we  shall  never 

More  understand  each  other.    But  to  change 
The  topic 

Wer.  You  mean  to  pursue  it,  as 

*Tis  of  our  safety. 

UW.  Right ;  I  stand  corrected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  cleariy,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating ;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon'd  myrmidons  from  Frank- 
fort, 
When  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  periiaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wer.  And  now  your  remedy  I  I  thought  to 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold  ;  but  now 
I  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state ; 
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And,  for  the  toTerftign's  head,  my  own  heghi 
With  hintng  makes,  which  curl  around  my  temples. 
And  cry  to  all  beholders,  Lo !  a  villain  ! 

Ulr.   Yoa  must  not  use   it,  at  least  now;   hot 
take 
1  his  ring.  [He  gives  Wibnui  a  jewel 

Wer.        A  gem !    It  was  my  father's ! 

Ulr.  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.    With  this  yoa  must 
Bribe  the  mtendant  for  his  old  caleche 
Aud  hones  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you, 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  far  *s  in  our  favor 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumbered. 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gam 
A  few  houfi*  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.    Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 

Wer.  My  noble  boy ! 

Ulr.  Hush !  hush !  no  transports :  well  indulge  in 
them 
In  Castle  Siegendorf !    Display  no  gold : 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem,  (I  know  the  man, 
And  have  look'd  through  him :)  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.    Stralenheim  lost  gold-^ 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  no^  be  his ; 
And  then  the  man  who  was  poBBooo*d  of  this 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.    Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  addrMS,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  yon. 

Wer.  1  wfll  foUow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulr.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appeared 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favor. 
All  had  be^  known  at  once. 

Wer.  My  gaaitdan  angel ! 

This  overpays  the  past    But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence  1 

Ulr.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  wi6i  youraelt 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Wer.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulr.  I  know  not  that ;  but  at 

The  least  well  meet  again  once  more. 

Wit  My  boy! 

My  friend !  my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Ok,  do  not  hate  me ! 

Ulr.  Hate  my  father! 

Wer.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.    Why  not  my  son? 

i/2r.  Your  fother  knew  you  not  as  I  da 

Wer.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words !    Hion  know  me?  in  this  guiie 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

Ulr.  ni  wait! 

In  the  mean  time  be  sore  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 


Wer.  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it ;  yet  I  feel 
Further — that  yon  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  diould  I  f 

Wer,  Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation  ? 

Ulr.  No! 

I  have  fathom'd  it  and  you.    But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.    Or  if  it  must  be  ever, 
Not  note.    Your  error  has  redouUec  aU 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house. 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of  is  to  baffie 
Him.    I  have  shown  one  way. 

Wer.  The  only  one. 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son, 
Who  show*d  himtelf  and  father's  sa/efy  in 
One  day. 

Ulr.        You  9luia  be  safe ;  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wer.  Asraredly, 

Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood!  'tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins, 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  difierent  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  cali'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other. 
Like  Theban  brethren :  when  a  part  is  bad 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest 

Wer.  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulr.  That  may  be— 

And  should,  perhaps — and  yet ^but  get  ye  ready ; 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night 

Here    comes  the  intendant:    sound  him  vnth   the 

gem; 
eTwill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime  and  mud, 
And  ooze  too,  from  thel)Ottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  underrtretum ;  but  no  lees 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time ! 
Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  kandt 
Myfather! 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee  ! 

Ulr.  We  may  be 

Observed:  subdue  your  nature  to  the  hour! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe ! 

Wer.  Accursed 

Be  he  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts ; 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

Ulr.  Yes,cune— it  will  ease  yoa! 

Hen  is  the  intendant. 


Enter  iDUwriof. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  ?    Have  you  caught 
The  rogue? 

IdeiL         No,  faith! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty 

You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

IdeiL  Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 

And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

Uhr.  Your  great  men 

Most  be  answer'd  on  the  faistant,  as  the  boood 
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Of  the  stmi^  atoed  raplies  anto  the  spar: 
Tifl  well  they  have  hones,  too ;  for  if  they  had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  moat  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 

litTL  Who  was  he? 

Ulr.  An  old  Bohemian — an  imperial  gripsy. 

Iden,  A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same. 
For  they  pass  by  both  names.    And  was  he  one  ? 

Ulr.  I*ye  heard  so;  but  I  must  take  leave.    In- 
tendant, 
Your  servant ! — Werner,  {to  Wbrnir  tlightly,)  if  that 

be  your  name, 
Yours.  [Exit  Uuiia 

Iden.  A  well-spoken,  pretty-faced  young  man ! 
And  prettily  behaved !     He  kuows  his  station. 
You  see,  sir :  how  he  grave  to  each  his  due 
Precedence ! 

Wer.  I  perceived  it,  and  appland 

HiB  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

Idem  That's  well— 

That's  very  well.    You  also  know  your  place,  too ; 
And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  3rour  place. 

Wer,  {ehowv^  the  ring.)  Would  this  assist  your 
knowledge? 

Iden.  How!— What!— Eh! 

Ajewel! 

Wer.     lis  your  own  on  one  condition. 

Iden.  Mine ! — Name  it ! 

Wer,  That  hereafter  yon  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it :  'tis 
A  family  ring. 

Iden.  A  family ! — yowM  ! — a  gem ! 

rmbreathlev! 

Wer.  You  must  abo  furnish  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

IdeiL        But  Is  it  real?    Let  me  look  on  it: 
Diamond,  by  all  that's  glorious ! 

Wer.  Come,  m  trust  yon: 

You  have  gueai'd,  no  donbt,  that  I  was  bom  above 
My  present  seeming. 

laen.  1  can't  say  I  did. 

Though  this  looks  like  it:  this  n  the  true  breeding 
Of jrenUe  blood! 

Wer.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishhig  to  contmue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

Iden.  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of  7 
.  Wer.  I  am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spue  both  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

lien.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noUe,  who  woula  raise 
Tlie  country  for  some  misring  bits  of  coin, 
And  never  oftr  a  precise  reward — 
But  thit  /—another  look ! 

Wer.  Gaze  on  it  freely ; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yonrs. 

/dfefi  Oh,  thou  sweet  sparider  I 

Hioa  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine !  thou  loadstar  of 
The  soul  1  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles . 
Then  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth !  which,  sitting 
High  on  the  mooaroh's  diadem,  attractest 


More  wonhip  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  7  I  am,  methinks,  already  i 

A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil  I 

Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul    But  come,  ' 

Werner,  or  what  else  7  \ 

Wer.  CaU  me  Werner  still ; 

You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Iden.  I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd  in  a  low  garb. — 
But  come,  1*11  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  watera ;  let  us  hence : 
I'll  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  fumish'd,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again ! 
I  have  a  foster  brother  in  the  nuut 
Of  Hamburgh  skili'd  in  precious  stones.    How  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh  7 — Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing  thee. 

fExewU. 

SCBNB  II. 
Stralbnhbim's  Chamber. 
Stealenhkim  and  Farrz. 

Fritt.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord ! 

StroL  I  am  not  c  oepy. 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit. 
Too  doll  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  m  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
'Twizt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everiasting  mist ; — I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritt.  May  you  rest  there  well ! 

StroL  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall 

Fritx.  And  wherefore  fear? 

StroL  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  moros 
Because  an  undescribable— but  'tis 
AU  folly.    Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed,  to-day,  of  this  chamber?  for  last  nigfafs 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

Fritx.  Certamly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  mspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him  "  Ulric." 

StraL  You  think  !  yon  supeicilious  slave !  what 
right 
Have  you  to  tax  wntr  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retam  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  vour  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  ma^  your  duty. — 
Get  hence !    "  You  think,''  indeed !  you  who  stood 

stm 
Howlmg  and  dripplmg  on  the  bank,  whilst  1 
Lay  dymg,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him— and  despise  yon     «  You  think .'"  and 

scarce 
Can  recollect  his  name !  I  wiO  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.    Call  me  betimes. 

Fritx.  Goodnignt! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[The 
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SCENE  III. 

The  uaret  P<u9age. 

Oabor,  (8olu8.)  Four- 

Five — six  houn  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  00  the  never-merry  clock : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.    *Tis  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less  ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession ;  while  the  knoU 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

Fm  cold — 
I'm  dark ;  Pve  blown  my  fingers — numbered  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps — and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whiriing  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light !     It  is  at  distance,  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance ;)  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  keyhole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction :  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.    Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me !  Else— -Heaven  aid 

me 
To  obtam  or  to  escape  it !    Shining  still 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself. 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.    Softly !  mighty  well ! 
That  comer's  tum'd — so— ah !  no ! — bright !  it  draws 
Nearer.    Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so, 
Th-'  '9  weathered. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped — ^no  matter,  'tis  a  new  one ; 
And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses. 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects :  I  will  on. 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger, 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — Bum  stiU, 
Thou  little  light !  Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuut ! 
My  stationary  Will-o'-the-wisp ! — So !  so ! 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not 

[The  scene  closes. 


SCENE    IV. 
A  Garden. 


Enter  Weslkesu 


Wer. 


I  conld  not  sleep— and  now  the  honr^  at 

hand; 

All's  ready.    Idenstein  has  kept  his  word ; 
And  station'd  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.    Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  those  horrible  walls.    Oh !  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.    Here  I  came  most  poor, 
But  not  diuionor'd :  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart ! — a  never-d3ring  cankerworm. 
Which  all  the  coming  splendor  of  the  lands, 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf 


Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment    I  must  find 
Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  part ;  but  how  without  discovery  t— 
It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  I'D  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy ;  repentance  must  retrieve  it : 
I  will  have  naught  of  Stralenheim's  upon 
My  spirit,  thou^  he  would  grasp  all  of  mme ; 
Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  a\nf>pe  as  soundly, 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows, 

Such  as  when Hark !  what  lame  is  that?  Again ! 

The  branches  shake;   and  some  loose  stimee  nare 

fallen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulric  leaps  doumfirom  the  terrace. 
Ulnc !  ever  welcome ! 
Ilirice  welcome  now !  this  filial 

Vlr.  Stop!  Befor* 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Wer,  Why  look  yen  so? 

Ulr.  Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 

Wer.  What? 

Ulr.  An  aasasflhi? 

Wer.  Insane  or  insolent ! 

Ulr.  Reply,  sir,  as 

You  prize  your  life,  or  mine ! 

Wer.  To  what  must  I 

Answer? 

Ulr.        Are  yon  or  are  yon  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim? 

Wer.  I  never  was  as  yet 

The  murderer  of  any  man.    What  mean  you? 

Ulr.  Did  not  you  Mm  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?    Did  you  not 

Again  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber?  and 

[Uuuo  pauses 

Wer.  Proceed. 

Ulr.  Died  he  not  by  your  hand  ? 

Wer.  Great  God ! 

Ulr.  Yon  are  innocent,  then !  my  father's  innocent ! 
Embrace   me!    Yes, — your   tone — ^your  look — ^yes, 

yes,— 
Yet  say  so. 

Wer.        If  I  e'er,  m  heart  or  mmd, 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts — if  e'er  they  glared  a  moment  through 
The  irritation  of  my  oppressed  spirit — 
May  heaven  be  shut  forever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes ! 

Ulr.  But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

Wer.  'Tis.horrible !  His  hideous,  as  tis  hateftil  !— 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Ulr.  No  bolt 

Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected. 
Save  on  his  body.    Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  intendant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.    His  chamber  has, 
Past  doubt,  ^n  enter*d  secretly.    Excuse  me, 
If  nature— 

Wer.  Oh,  my  boy !  what  unknown  woes 

Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

Ulr.  My  father !  I  acquit  you ! 

But  win  the  worid  do  so?  will  even  the  jodgBf 
If ^Bot  yoQ  must  away  this  instant 
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No! 


Yet 


Wer, 
ru  face  it    Who  ahull  dare  suspect  me? 

You  bad  no  guests — no  visitera — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  save  my  mother's  7 

Wcr.  Ah  I 

Hie  Hungarian ! 

Ulr,  He  is  gone !  he  disappeared 

JSre  sunset 

Wer.         No  ;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
Gonceal*d  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulr  There  111  find  him. 

[Uluc  u  going. 

Wer.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it    I  found  the  secret  panel 
Open,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
Which  masks  it :  I  but  thought  he  had  snatch'd  the 

silent 
And  favorable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Domvkg  him  yester-even. 

tfir.  You  reclosed 

The  panel? 

Wer.         Yes ;  and  not  without  raproach 
(And  inner  trombling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessnesB,  in  leaving  thus 
His  shelterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulr.  You  are  sure  you  ck)sed  it? 

Wer.  Certain. 

Ulr.                 That's  well ;  but  had  been  better,  if 
You  ne'er  had  tum'd  it  to  a  den  for [Hie  paueee. 

Wer.  Thieves! 

Thou  wouldst  say :  I  must  bear  it  and  deserve  it ; 
But  not 

Ulr.  No,  father ;  do  not  speak  of  this : 

This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
But  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

Wer.  Couldlflhnnit? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  rafety. 
Imploring  a  few  hours*  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge.    Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Have  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  yoo.    Bat 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus : — you  must 
Set  out  ei '  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  tlis  jiurderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

Wer.  But  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Mo- 
loch 
Suspicion :  two  new  victims  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.    The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ulr.  Who  seems?  W%o  else 

Can  be  so? 

Wet          Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 
You,  my  eon  I — doubted 

Ulr.  And  do  yon  doubt  of  bun 

The  fugitive? 

Wer.  Boy !  since  I  fell  into 

The  abyss  of  crime,  (though  not  of  euch  crime,)  I, 
Having  seen  tlie  innocent  oppress'd  for  me. 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt    Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
Because  'tis  dusky. 

Ulr  Andifldoso, 


What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?    You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — I'll  make  all  easy.     Ide  ostein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace^he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 

Wer.  Fly  !  and  leave  my  name 

Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  preferr'd  as  poorest, 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulr.  PiBhaw  !  leave  any  thin^r 

Except  our  father's  sovereignty  and  castles. 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  m  vain ! 
What  name  ?  You  have  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  feign'd. 

Wer.        Most  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories, 

Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men 

Besides,  the  searoh 

Ulr.  I  will  provide  against 

Aught  that  can  touch  you.    No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegendorf:  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  ^  euspicionj  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  such  employment 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.    Tbe  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years, 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust. 
To  which  the  mardi  of  armies  trampled  them. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  sucA-— without  lands,  influence. 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him.     Few  prolong 
A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave. 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon, 
Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.    If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else ;  Uiough  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 
May  howl  above  bis  ashes,  (as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder,) 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence!  hence!  I  must  not  hear  yotfr  answer. — Look! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night 
You  shall  not  answer : — Pardon  me  Uiat 
Am  peremptory ;  'tis  your  son  that  speaks. 
Your  long'lost,  late-found  son. — Let's  call  m%    mo- 
ther! 
Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 
To  me :  I'll  answer  for  the  event  as  far 
As  regards  you,  and  tha^  the  chief  point. 
As  my  first  duty,  which  snail  be  observed. 
We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf— once  more 
Our  banners  shall  be  gk>rious !    Think  of  that 
Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me. 
Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them. — Hence ! 
And  may  your  age  be  happy ! — I  will  kiss 
My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  spe*d  be  with 
you! 

Wer.  This  counsel 's  safe— but  is  it  honorable  > 

Ulr.  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honor. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT  IV. 

SCBNB    I. 

A  Oothie  HaU  in  the  Cattle  of  Siegendorft  near 
Prague. 

Enter  Euc  and  Hbnuok,  Retamert  of  the  Count 

Eric.  So,  better  timee  are  come  at  last ;  to  theee 
Old  walls  new  maaterB  and  high  waaBail--both 
A  long  demderatum 

Hen,  Yea,  for  mattere, 

It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Thoogfa  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassafl, 
Methinks  the  old  Coont  Siegendorf  maintam'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Erie.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  paanng  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  onr  sinngs  were 
Ehren  of  the  narrowest 

Hen.  Hie  old  count  lored  not 

The  roar  of  rerel ;  are  you  sore  that  thi9  does  7 

Erie.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he's  boon- 
teous. 
And  we  all  lore  hun. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honeymoon. 
And  the  finrt  year  of  aoyereigns  is  bridal: 
Anon,  we  shall  perceiye  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  inind. 

Erie.  Pray  Heayen  he  keep  the  present ! 

Then  his  brave  son.  Count  Ubio — there's  a  knight ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er ! 

Hen.  Why  so? 

Eric  Look  on  him  .* 

And  answer  that  yonnelf. 

Hen.  He's  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric.  Tliat's  not  a  faithful  yasnl^i  Ukeneas. 

Hen.  Dut 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 

Erie.  Pity,  as  I  said. 

The  wars  are  oyer:  in  Uie  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride, 
Which  awes,  but  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field, 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnash- 
ing 
His  tusks,  luid  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  hoist  or  bear^  hawk,  or  weari 
A  sword  like  him?    Whose  plume  nods  knightlier? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you.    Do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Eric.  What  do  you  mean? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  native  feUow  vassals  bom 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As (Pauses.) 

Erie,  What? 

Hen.  The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living. 
Like  other  parents,  die  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Erie.  Nonsense!   they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged 
fellows, 
Such  as  old  Tdly  loved. 

Hfn.  And  who  loved  Tilly  7 


Ask  that  at  Magdebourg — or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either ; — they  are  gone  to 

Erie.  Rest; 

But  what  beyond  'tis  not  oura  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their 
I  rest: 

j  The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with— God  knows  who :  they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more, 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Erie.  But  Count  Ulric— 

What  has  an  this  to  do  with  him? 

Hen.  WithiUm.' 

He— ^Hnigfat  prevent  it    As  you  say  he's  fond 
Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders  1 

Eric.  You'd  better  ask  himselt 

Hen.  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Eric.  And  here  he  comes ! 

Hen.  The  devil !  youll  hold  your  tongue? 

Erie.  Why  do  yon  turn  so  pale  ? 

Hen.  Tis  nothing— but 

Be  silent 
I      Erie.      I  wOI,  upon  what  you  have  said. 

Hen.  I  asBure    you  I   meant  nothing, — a  mere 


Of  words,  no  more ;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise. 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  Baroness, 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  me  late  baron's  heiresi : 
And  she,  no  doubt,  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  bom  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.    Prithee,  peace 
On  aU  that  I  have  said! 

Enter  Ulric  and  Rodoltb. 

Grood  morrow,  count 

Ulr,  Good  monow,  worthy  Henrick.   Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase? 

Eric.  The  dogs  are  order'd 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  premising. 
Shan  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  t 
What  couTMr  will  you  please  to  mount? 

Ulr.  The  dim, 

Walstein. 

Eric  I  fear  he  scareely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday :  'twas  a  noble  chase : 
You  spear'd/otir  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  Trae,  good  Eric ; 

I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  gray,  theui 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fc 

Eric  He  shall  be  straight  capariion'd. 
Of  your  immediate  retaineis  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

Ulr.  I  leave  that  to  Weilburg,  our  ' 

Master  of  the  horse.  [Exit  Eaia 

Roddph! 

Rod.  My  lord . 

Ulr.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  the— (Rodolph  points  to  Henrick.) 

How  now,  Henrick?  why 
Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord 

Ulr,  Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty, 
And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
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I  mount  [Exit  Hbnuck. 

Rodolph)  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Vpon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
'TIS  rumor'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
Is  to  be  strengthen'd.    I  must  join  Uiem  soon. 

Rod,  Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

^Ulr,  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Haye  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  ail  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  win  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 

UJr.  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 
My  journey.    In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
E^ngaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wol£fe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
You  know  it  well? 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we^— 

Vlr.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  untU 

We  ttax  repeat  the  same  with  Uke  success : 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a  letter. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  foroe  with  you  and  Wolfie,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numberB  of  retainers  romid  the  castle. 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries. 
Are  rung  out  wiu  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Rod*  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida? 

Ulr.  Why, 

I  do  so— but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  yean. 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone. 
Although  'twere  that  of  Venus ; — ^but  I  love  her, 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Rod.  And  constantly? 

Ulr.  I  think  so ;  for  I  lovo 

Naught  else< — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart    Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.  Speed !  speed !  good  RcMolph ! 

Rod.  On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  CountesB  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulr.  Perhaps  my  father  wishes  it ;  and  sooth 
Tis  no  bad  policy :  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past 

Rod,  Adieu. 

Ulr.  Yet  hold — ^we  had  better  keep  together 

Until  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod.  I  will.    But  to 

Return — ^'twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Youi^father  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  daughter. 

Ulr.  WondRMM  kmd ! 

Eq)ecially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Ro£  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  not? 

Ulr.  How  should  I  know  ? 

Rod,  I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  something 
strange 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 


1  (Ida,  the  new  personage,  is  a  precocious  girl  of  fifteen, 
in  a  great  hurry  to  be  married ;  and  who  has  very  little  to  do 
in  the  business  of  the  play,  but  to  produce  an  efTect  by 


Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulr,  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words? 

Ulr,  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

Rod.  Ah !  here's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stralenheim.* 

Ulr,  You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida,  Not  too  early. 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  **  cousin  ?" 

ulr,  (smiling.)  Are  we  not  so? 

Ida,  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methinks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  our  blood. 

Ulr.  (starting.)  Blood ! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks? 

Ulr,  Ay!  doth  it? 

Ida,  It  doth — ^but  no !  it  rushes  like  a  torrrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulr.  (recovering  himself.)  And  if  it  fled. 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  c(  jsin ! 

Ida,  "  Cousin"  again. 

Ulr.  Nay,  then  I'll  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I  like  that  name  still  worse. — Would  we  had 
ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred  I 

Ulr.  (gloomily.)  Would  we  never  had ! 

Ida.  Oh  heavens  I  and  can  you  wish  that  ? 

Ulr.  Dearest  Ida! 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish? 

Ida,  Yes,  Ulric, 

But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulr.  You  diaU  be 

AU— aU 

Ida,  And  you  to  ifi«  ore  so  already ; 

But  I  can  wait ! 

Ulr.  Dear  Ida! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father-^ 

[She  pauses. 

Ulr.  You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

Ida,  Dear  Uhic,  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this ! 

Ulr,  Indeed! 

Ida,  You  would  have  loved  him. 

He  you ;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other : 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud,  (as  is  birth's  prerogative ;)  but  under 

This  grave  exterior ^Wonld  you  had  known  each 

other! 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  l«ist  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulr,  Who  says  that  ? 

Ida.  What? 

Ulr,  That  he  died  alone  ? 


faintinff  at  the  discovery  of  the  viUany  of  her  beloved,  and 
partially  touching  on  it  in  a  prarious  scene.— Ed  Rev.} 
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Ida  The  general  mmor 

And  disappearance  of  his  eenrants,  who 
Have  ne*er  retum'd :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulr.  If  they  were  near  him, 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone 

Ida,  Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  deathbed. 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves? — ^They  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulr,  Say! 

It  waaoo, 

Ida.         1  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 

Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 

Ulr.         Where  ? 

Ida.  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

Ulr.  But  you  do  not  see  his  face  ? 

Ida.  (looking  at  him.)  No !  Oh,  my  God !  do  you  ? 

Ulr.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Ida.  Because  vou  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer ! 

Ubr.  (agitatedly.)   Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness ; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  indeed !  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summers !  [A  bugle  founds. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle ! 

Ida,  (peevishly  to  Rodolph.)   Why  need  yon  tell 
him  that?    Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  your  echo  ? 

Rod.  Pardon  me,  fair  baroness ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Rod.  You  will  not. 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulr.  I  must  not  now 

Forego  it 

i£l        But  you  shall ! 

Ulr.  Shall! 

Ida  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight — Come,  dear  Ulric !  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day :  the  day  looks  heavy. 
And  you  are  tum'd  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not : — adc  of  Rodo'ph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  horn 
You  have  changed  more  than  e*er  I  sa^  yon  change 
In  years. 

Ulr.        'Tis  nothing ;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.    I*m  the  true  chameleon, 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I*m  a  forester  and  breather 
Of  the  steep  mountain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

Ulr.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  (or  trophies  home. 

Ida.  And  will  you  not  stay,  then  ?     You  shall  not 

go! 
Come !  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 


To  be  80 ;  for  I  trust  these  wars  are  over. 
And  yon  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Werner  a$  Comer  Siegendorf. 

Ulr.  My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 
With   such   brief   greeting. — ^You   have  heard  our 

bugle; 
The  vassals  wait 

Sieg,  So  let  them. — ^You  foiget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague  for  peace  restored.    You  are  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardor  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Retum'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshall'd  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  count. 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

SUg.  No,  Ulric: 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility—^ 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanor. 

Sieg.  (to  Ida.)  True,  dear  child. 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  £air  damsel — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honors. 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark'd  in  any  honse. 
But  most  in  ours,  that  one  should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.    Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  q>reaid  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving :  first,  for  our  country ; 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.  (aside.)  Devout,  too !  Well,  sir,  I  obey  at  once. 

(Tlien  aloud  to  a  Servant.) 

Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without !       \Exit  Ludwio. 

Ida.  And  so 

You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

Sieg.  (smiling.)  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  I  trust,  m^  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself  7    But  fear  not ;  thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

Sieg.  You  shall. 

Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.    She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen ! 

Ulric,  you'll  come  and  hear  me  ? 

Ulr.  By  and  by.    • 

Ida.  Be  sure  FU  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles ; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
I'll  play  yon  King  Gustavus'  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  TUIy's? 

Ida.  Not  that  monster's !  I  should  think 

My  harp-strings   rang  with  groans,  and  not  with 

music. 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it : — but  come  quickly ; 
Your  moUier  will  be  eager  to  receive  you.  [Exit 

Sieg.  Uhric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulr.  My  *jme  's  your  vassal. 
(Aside  to  Kcdolph.)  Rodolph,  hence !  and  do 

As  I  directed :  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenheim  reply. 
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Rod,  Count  Siegendorf,  command  yon  ftngfat?  I 
aiD  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

Sieg.  (etarta.)  Ah! — 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  ? 

Rod.  The  Silesian,  on 

My  wAy^{A8ide  to  VhMO,)— Where  shall  I  my? 

Ulr  {ciaide  to  Rodolpii.)    To  Hamburgh. 

{Aeide  to  himoelf,)    That 
Word  will,  I  think,  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rod.  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

Sieg.  {agitated.)  Hamburgh !  No,  I  have  nau^t 
to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.    Then 
God  speed  you ! 

Rod,  Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf ! 

[Exit  RODOLFE. 

Sieg.  Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulr.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  firat  houses 
In  Saxony. 

Sieg.        I  talk  not  of  his  birth. 
But  of  his  bearing.     Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulr.  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.     Even  the 
monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sueer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Groat  and  ungrateful. 

Sieg.  If  I  must  be  plain. 

The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph : 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  "  black  bands''  who 

stiU 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

Ulr.  And  wiD  you  belieye 

The  world? 

Sieg.         In  this  case — ^yes. 

Ulr.  In  any  caae, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

Sieg.  Son ! 

I  understand  you ;  you  refer  to but 

My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 
I^ike  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not    Take  heed, 
Ulric  ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me : 
Tw*»nty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 
Quenched  them  not — ^twenty   thousand  more,  per- 
chance. 
Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  momentM  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
The  ipddness  and  dishonor  of  an  instant 
Ulric,  be  wam'd  by  a  father  I — I  was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ulr.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honored 
Bv  thuse  he  rules  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

'Sieg.  Ah ! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?    Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindneas  for  me — 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold ! 

Ulr.  Who  dart  say  that? 

Sieg.   None  else  but  I,  who  see  it— /eeZ    It — 
keener 
Than  would  your  adreraary,  who  dared  say  so, 
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Your  sabre  m  his  heart !    But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulr.  You  e«T.    My  nature  is  not  given 

To  outward  fondling :  how  should  it  be  so, 
After  twelve  yean'  divorcement  from  my  parents? 

Sieg.  And  did  not  /  too  pass  those  twelve  torn 
yean 
In  a  like  absence  ?    But  'tis  vam  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let's  change  the  theme.    I  wi^  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds,  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  aU  Rumor 
Reports  be  true,)  with  whom  thou  conaorteet, 
WiU  lead  thee— 

Ulr.  {impatierUA,  ^  I'll  be  led  by  no  man. 

Sieg.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida— more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulr.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orden,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate— can  a  son  say  more  ? 

Sieg.  He  says  too  much  in  saying  this.    It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly. 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness, 
(For  Glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there:;   some  strong 

bias, 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave. 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  once—"  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her:"  or,  "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me." — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

Ulr.  Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

Sieg.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Ulr.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

SUg.  stm 

Agamst  your  age  and  nature !  Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  Uius  till  now? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  yonr  own  example  ? 

Sieg.  Boyish  sophist ! 

In  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  What  mattere  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her ! 

Sieg.                                 As  far 
As  you  feel,  nothing,  but  all  life  for  hor. 
She's  young — all  beautiful — adores  you — is 
Endow'd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint. 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  love  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happmess,  deserves 
A  little  in  return.    I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break  ; 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale. 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.    She  is 

Ulr.  The    daughter   of  dead   Stralenheim,  your 
foe: 
ni  wed  her,  ne'ertheless ;  though,  to  say  truth, 
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Just  now  I  am  not  Tiolently  transported 
In  favor  of  such  unions. 

Sieg.  But  she  loves  you. 

Ulr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think 
twice. 

Sieg.  Alas !  Love  never  did  so. 

Ulr.  Then  *tis  time 

He  should  hegin,  and  take  the  banda^  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps :  tiU  now 
He  hath  ta*en  a  jump  i*  the  dark. 

Sieg.  But  you  consent? 

Ulr.  I  did,  and  do.  - 

Sieg.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  'Tis  usual, 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  I  will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  see  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I'll  give  mine. 

Sieg.  But  *tis  your  office 

To  woo. 

Ulr.     Count,  'tis  a  marriage  of  yoiur  making. 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is. — 
What  would  you  have?    You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey  ;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer. 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting  needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?  [Exit  Uuuc. 

Sieg.  {solua.)  Too  much  !— 

Too  much  of  duty,  and  too  little  love ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fato,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parentis  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  loug'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him ! 
But  how !— obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious — 
Abstracted^-distant— much  giveu  to  long  absence, 
And  where — none  know — in  league  with  the  most 

riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice, 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Unravel.     They  look  up  to  him— consult  him — 
Throng  round  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence !     Ah  I  cau  I  hope  it 
After — what!  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 
Even  to  my  child?     Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood  ?  or— Oh  I  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — who,  though  they  slew  not, 
Unlatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ?     'Twas  not 
Our  fault,  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 
And  only  took — Accursed  gold !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands ;  I  dare  not  use  thee, 
Nor  part  from  thee ;  thou  earnest  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hanck 
Lik9  mine.    Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee, 
Tboa  villauous  gold !  and  thy  dead  master's  doom, 


Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  mndi 
As  if  he  were  my  brother!  I  have  te'en 
His  orphan  Ida — cherish'd  her  as  one 
Who  will  be  mine.. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  waits 
Upon  you.  [Exit  Attendant. 

Enter  the  Prior  Alsbrt. 

Prior.        Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them ! 

Sieg.            Welcome,  welcome,  holy  fatiier ! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Have  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  conmiunity.    Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

Sieg.  Yes,  good  father ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood, 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavns,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.        To  the  endless  home  of  unbelieven, 
Where  there  is  everiasting  wail  and  wo. 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! 

Sieg.  True,  father :  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from 
one. 
Who,  though  of  our  most  faultless  holy  church. 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  offices. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  purgatorial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit 

[SiEGBNDORF  offer8  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  Stralenheim. 

Prior.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  'tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.     Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms, 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endowed  it ;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  'tis  fit  we  obey. 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

Sieg.  (faltering.)  For—- for— the  dead. 

Prior.  His  name  ? 

Sieg.  'Tis  from  a  soul,  and  not  a  name, 

I  would  avert  perdition. 

Prior.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret    We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest 

Sieg.  Secret!  I  have  none;  but, father, he  who's 
gone 
Might  have  one  ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  bequeath — but  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pious  purposes. 

Prior.  A  proper  deed 

In  the  behalf  of  our  departed  friends. 

Sieg.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  but 
foe, 
The  deadliest  and  the  stanchest 

Prior.  Better  still 

To  employ  our  means  to  obtein  heaven  for  the  sonli 
Of  our  dead  enemies  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

Sieg.  But  I  did  not 

Forgive  this  man.    I  loathed  him  to  the  last. 
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As  he  did  me.    I  do  not  Urre  him  now, 
But 

Prior.  Best  of  all !  for  this  is  pare  religion ! 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell— 
An  evannrelical  compasnou — with 
Your  own  gold  too ! 

Sieg.  Father,  'tis  not  my  gold 

Prior.  Whose  then  7    You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Sieg.  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altan: 
*Tis  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prior.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it? 

Sieg.  No;   but  there's  worse  than  blood— eternal 
shame ! 

Prior.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed  ? 

SUg.  Alas! 

He  did. 

Prior.  Son !  you  relapse  into  revenue, 
If  you  remi  your  enemy's  bloodlesi  death. 

Sieg.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior,  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

SUg.  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know— but— he  was  stabb'd  i'  the 

dark, 
And  now  you  have  it — peririi'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat ! — Ay ! — you  may  look  upon  me ! 
I  hm  not  ihe  man.     Ill  meet  your  eye  on  that 

point. 
As  I  can  one  day  God's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours? 

Sieg.  No !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him? 

Sieg.  I  could  only  guess  at  one, 

And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected. 
As  unemplo/d.    Except  by  one  day's  knowledge, 
I  never  i»aw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Prior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt 

Sieg.  {eagerly.)  Oh!  ami?— say! 

Prior.  You  have  said  so,  and  know  beet 

Sieg.  Father !  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  naught  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole : 
Yet  say  Inmnot  guilty !  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it. 
Though,  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I  did  not  *.'  nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  could— ny,  perhaps,  ekould,  (if  our  self-safety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Agamst  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes :) 
But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  remorse  is  on  me, 
As  if  he  had  fallen  bv  me  or  mine.    Fray  for  me, 
Father !  I  have  prayM  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I  will 

Be  comforted !    You  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  innocence. 

Sieg.  But  calmness  is  not 

Always  the  attribute  of  mnocence. 
I  feel  it  is  not 

Prior.  But  it  win  be  so. 

When  the  mind  gathers  up  its  truth  within  it 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  rimk  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles. 
As  well  as  your  brave  son;   and  smooth  your  as- 
pect; 
Nor  in  the  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stopp'd,  let  blood  you  died  not  rise 


A  cloud  upon  yonr  thoughts.    Tliis  were  to  be 
Too  sensiUve.    Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  remorse  unto  the  guOty. 

[El 
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A  large  and  magnificent  Gothic  HaU  in  the  Cattle 
of  Siegendorff  decorated  with  Trophies,  Banners, 
and  Jrme  of  that  Family, 

Enter  Aenhbim  and  MsisTBa,  attendants  Oj  Count 

SlKOKNDOEF. 

Am,  Be  quick!   the  count  wiO  soon  return:  the 
ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal.    Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

Meie,  I  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  the  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.    Tlie  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions !    All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Am,  Go  to !  my  Udy  countess  comes. 

Meis,  I'd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hunting  on  an  outworn  jade, 
Tlian  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Am,  Begone !  and  rail 

Within.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Codntisb  Joseprink  SiBonfDomF  and  Ida 

ST&AI.BNHKI1I. 

Joe,     Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  riiow  is  over ! 

Ida,  How  can  you  nyso !  never  have  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautifril.    The  flowers,  the  boughs. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knight^ 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  happy  faces, 
Tlie  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stam'd  windows,  even  the  tombs. 
Which  look'd  so  caUn,  and  the  celestial  hymns, 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  fix>m  heaven 
Than  mounted  there.    The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  the  lifted  eyes ;  the  worid 
At  peace !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another ! 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother !  [Embraevng  JosaumnE, 

Jos.  My  beloved  child ! 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shalt  be  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh! 

I  am  so  already.    Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Jos.  It  does,  my  love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitter. 

Ida,  Never  shall  it  do  so ! 

How  should  it?  What  should  make  us  grieve?  I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad, 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely  ?    You, 
Tlie  count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos.  PoorchUd! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me? 

Jos.  No ;  I  but  envy, 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  worid's  sense 
Of  the  univerBa]  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

Ida.  ni  not  hear 
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A  word  against  a  world  which  still  conta'iui 
You  and  my  Ulric    Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  7    How  he  tower'd  amongst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  followM  him !     The  flowers  fell  faster — 
Rain*d  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought, 
Than  before  all  the  rest ;  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  still,  nor  e*er 
WiU  wither. 

Jo9.  You  will  spoQ  him,  little  flatterer, 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

Jo8,  Why  80?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida,  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

J08.  How  80? 

Ida,  A  clond  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly. 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jo9,  It  is  nothmg :  all  men, 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida,  But  I  cannot  think 

Of  aught  save  hun. 

Jo8,  Yet  there  are  other  men, 

In  the  world*8  eye,  as  goodly.  There  *8,  for  instance, 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

Ida,  I  did  not  see  him, 

But  Ulric.    Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  7  and  yet  methought, 
Through  my  fast  tean,  though  they  were  thick  and 

warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jot.  I  could  not 

See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Uuric. 

Jo9,  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Expectant  of  the  banquet     We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

Ida,  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels, 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their  fflitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 

Enter  Couirr  Sieobnooef,  in  full  drew,  from  the 
tolemnity,  and  LuDwia. 

Sieg.  Is  he  not  found? 

Lud.  Strict  search  is  making  everywhere ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

SiejBr.  Wher«*s  Ulric? 

Lud.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  soon ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  mluute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  dressed. 

Sieg.  {to  LuDWio.)  See  they  cease  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.     [Exit  LuDWia 

Oh,  Ulric! 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee ! 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted — 

Behold  me ! 

Sieg.         I  have  seen  the  mnrderer. 

Ulr,  Whom?  Whew? 


Sieg.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 

Ulr.  Yon  dream. 

Sieg.  I  live !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  him — 

Heard  him !  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulr.  What  name? 

Sieg,  Werner !  'twas  mine. 

Ulr.  It  must  be  so 

No  more :  forget  it 

Sieg.  Never!  never!  all 

My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 
It  will  be  not  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

Ulr.  To  the  point — the  Hungarian? 

Sieg.    Listen! — The  church  was  throng'd;    the 
hymn  was  raised ; 
"  Te  Deum**  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  **  God  be  praised" 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  yean, 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose. 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banner'd  and  escutcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more,)  what  struck  me  sightless 
To  ail  else — the  Hungarian's  face !  I  grew 
Sick ;  and  when  I  recover'd  from  the  mist 
Which  curKd  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  I  saw  him  not    The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

Ulr.  Continue. 

Sieg.  When  we  reach'd  the  Muldau's  bridge. 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberiess 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellerR  in  their  best  garbs. 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  decorated  street,  the  long  array. 
The  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
Of  far  artillery,  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings, 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings  round. 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands, — all — all  could  not 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind,  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  You  saw  him 

No  more,  then  7 

Sieg.  I  look'd,  as  a  dym^  soldier 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man : 
But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  in  his  stead 

Ulr.  What  in  his  stead  ? 

Sieg.  My  eye  forever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which  overflowed  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague 

Ulr.  What 's  this  to  the  Hungarian  ? 

Sieg.  Much  ;  for  I 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son ; 
When  just  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
The  music,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice,        ^ 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Than  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word — "  Werner  /** 

Ulr.  Uttered  by 

Sieg.  Him  !  I  tum'd— and  saw— and  fell. 

Ulr.  And  wherefore  7     Were  you  seen  7 

Steg.  The  officious  care 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  roe  from  the  spot. 
Seeing  my  faiutness,  ignorant  of  the  cause : 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procerwiou 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 
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Ulr.  Bat  m  aid  yoa  now. 

Sieg,  In  what  ? 

Ulr,  In  searching  for  this  man,  or— ^When  he's 
found 
What  shall  we  do  with  him? 

Sieg.  I  know  not  that 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  seek? 

Sieg.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.    His  fate,  and  Stralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted  !  nor  can  be 
Unravelled  tiU 

Enter  an  Attxndant. 

Atten.  A  stranger  to  wait  on 

You  excellency. 

Sie^  Who? 

Atten,  He  gave  no  name. 

Sieg»    Admit  him,  ne'erthelees. 

[7^  Attendant  introdueee  Gabor,  and 
afterwarde  exit. 

Ah! 

Oah.  Tis,  then,  Werner ! 

Sieg,  (haughtily.)   The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by 
that  name ;  and  you  ! 

Oah.  (looking  round,)  I  recognise  you  both :  father 
and  son, 
It  seems.    Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yonis, 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me :  I  am  here. 

Sieg.  I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you :  you 
are  charged 
(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as [He  paueee. 

Gab,  Give  it  utterance,  and  then 

ni  meet  the  consequences. 

Sieg,  You  shall  do  so— 

Unless— 

Oab,         First,  who  accuses  me? 

Sieg.  All  thmgs. 

If  not  all  men :  the  universal  mmor — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the 

time — 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gah.  And  on  me  only  ? 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  is  do  other  name. 
Save  mine,  stfun'd  in  this  business  7 

Sieg,  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  play'st  with  thine  own   guilt!    Of  all   that 

breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
*Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy   bloody 

slander, 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Further  than  justice  asks.    Answer  at  once. 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Od>,  Tib  falft^ 

Sieg,    Who  says  so? 

GtS,  I. 

Sieg,  And  how  disprove  it? 

Oab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Sieg,  Name  him ! 

Gab,  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.    Your  lordship 

had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

Sieg,  If  yoa  mean  me,  I  dare 

Your  utmost 

Oab,  Yoa  may  do  so,  and  in  safety ! 

I  know  the  aasasBhi 


Sieg.  Where  is  he? 

Gab.  {pointing  to  ULRia)  Beside  you ! 

[Ulric  rushes  forward  to  attack  Gabor  ; 
SiEGENDORF  interposes, 
Sieg,    Liar    and    fiend!    but  yoa    shall    not   be 
slain; 
These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 
[He  tume  to  Ulric. 
Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  da     I  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom :  but  be  calm ; 
It  will  refute  itself.    But  touch  him  not 

[Ulric  endeavore  to  eompoee  himat,/. 
Gab,  Look  at  Ann,  count,  and  Itien  hear  me, 
S^g*  ifi^'^  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at  ULRia) 

I  hear  thee. 

My  God !  yon  look 

Ulr.  How? 

Sieg.  As  on  that  c  ead  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr,  (compoeee  himself,)        It  is  nothing. 
Gab,  Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.    I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  you,  but  sought    When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream'd  not 
To  find  the  beggared  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  senators  and  princes ;  but  you  have  call'd  me, 
And  we  have  met 

Sieg,  Go  on,  sir 

Gab.  Ere  I  do  so, 

Alk>w  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stralenheim's  death  ?    Was 't  I — as  pow  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name ! 
The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 
To  honors  and  estates  scarce  less  than  princely. 
Sieg,  These   hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no 
less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab,  I  can't  help  that 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  hun 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 
I  speak  of  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just 
But  ere  I  can  proceed — dtnre  you  protect  me  ? 
I  Dare  you  command  me  ? 

[SncoENDORP^ft  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and 
then  at  Ulric,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sa- 
bre, and  is  drawing  lines  with  it  on  the 
floor-^till  in  its  sheath, 
Ulr,  (looks  at  his  father  and  says) 

Let  the  man  go  on ! 
Gab.  I  am  unarm*d,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 

Ubr,  (offers  it  to  him  contemptuously,) 

Take  it 
Gab,  No,  sir,  'tis  enough 

Hiat  we  are  both  unarm'd — I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Uhr.  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt,) 
It — (NT  some 
Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yonzB 
Once  when  disaim'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Gab,  True— 

I  have  not  fbqgotten  it :  yoa  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especial  purpose—to  sustain 
An  ignoouny  not  my  own. 

USr,  Froceed. 
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The  tale  is  doubtiess  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further  ? 

[To  SiBOBNDORF. 

Sieg,  {takes  his  wnhythe  hand,)  My  son !  I  know 
my  own  innocence,  and  doubt  not 
Of  youTB — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Oab.  I  will  not  detain  yon 

By  speaking  of  myself  much  :  I  began 
Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  paas'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance 
In  February  last     A  martial  force, 
Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance! 
Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp. — They  proved, 
However,  not  to  be  so— but  banditti. 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 
Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  foresti 
Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank^-and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  Uie  frontiers. 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort    Of  their  fate, 
I  know  no  more. 

Sieg.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  7 

Oab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments : — birth  and  fortune. 
Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 
And  courage  as  unrivaird,  were  proclaimed 
His  by  the  public  rumor ;  and  his  sway. 
Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 
His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft 
Such  was  his  influence : — I  have  no  great  faith 
In  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 
I  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  sonl 
Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 
This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

Sieg.  And  did  you  so  ? 

Om.  You'll  hear.    Chance  favored  me: 

A  popular  afiray  in  the  public  square 
Drew  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  thoee 
Occasions  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  show  them  as  they  are — even  in  their  faces : 
^he  moment  my  eye  met  his,  I  exciaim'd, 
'  This  is  the  man  V*  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly ; 
I  uoted'down  his  form — his  gesture— features, 
Stature,  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all. 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart 

Ulr.  {smiling.)  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Oab.  And  may  sound  better. — He  appeared  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides. 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  him. — ^There  I  was  wrong 

Sieg.  And  may  not  be  right  nrw. 

Gab.  I  followed  him, 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain'd  it — 
Though  not  his  friendship : — it  was  his  intention 
To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 


Together,— and  together  we  arrived 

In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal'd. 

And  Stralenheim  was  succored Now  we  are  on 

The  verge — dare  you  hear  further? 

Sieg.  I  must  do  so-^ 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much. 

Oab.  I  saw  in  yon 

A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions,  'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind 
In  the  most  high  of  woridly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor,  even  to  all  save  rags :  I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — ^yon  refused  it 

Sieg.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you. 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Oab.  Still  you  owe  me  something. 

Though  not  for  that ;  and  I  owed  you  my  safety. 
At  least  my  seeming  safety,  when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

Sieg,  I  conceal'd  yon — I, 

Whom  and  whose  house  you  arraign,  reviving  viper! 

Oab.  1  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
Yon,  count,  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge: 
Tour  hall 's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  rH  be  merciftil ! 

Sieg.  You  merciful  I — 

You !    Base  calumniator ! 

Oab.  I.    'TwiUiest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so.    You  conceal'd  m»— 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself. 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.    At  dead  of  night. 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way,  I  saw  a  glimmer. 
Through  distant  crannies,  of  a  twinkling  light : 
I  followed  It,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — ^which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where. 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Strdenheim  I — 

Sieg.  Asleep !    And  yet 

You  slew  hun  '—Wretch ! 

Oab.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.    My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

Sieg.  But  he  was  all  alone ! 

You  saw  none  else  7    You  did  not  see  the 

[He  pauses  from  agitation. 

CM.  ^No, 

He,  whom  yon  dare  not  name,  nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

Sieg.  {to  Ulrio.)  Then,  my  boy !  thou  art  guilt- 
less still— 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once— Oh !  now 
Do  thou  as  much ! 

Oab,  Be  patient !  I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  fh>wc  above  us.    You  remember,— or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection  on  the  mom 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar,  I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bkMdy  hands,  and  oft 
With  stem  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Sieg,  Oh!  Godoffathen! 


Scene  i. 


WERNER. 
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Oab.  I  beheld  his  features 

As  I  see  youre — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Reeembllng  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's  ! 
Distinct,  as  I  beheld  them,  though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ; — but  it  was  so 
When  1  iirst  charged  him  with  the  crime — so  lately. 

Sieg  This  is  80 [end! 

Oab,  {interrupting  him.)  Nay — but  hear  me  to  the 
iVoto  you  must  do  sa — I  conceived  myself 
Betrayed  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 
The  victim  of  your  euilt ; ,  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance:    but  though   arm'd   with  a  short 

poniard 
(Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  match 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  momiug—- either  in  address  or  force. 
I  tum*d,  and  fled — i*  the  dark :  chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept :  if  I 
Had  found  you  waking,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted ; 
But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night 

Sieg,  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams!   and  such 
brief  sleep, 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke. 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?  I  dreamt  of  my  father — 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Oab.  Tis  not  my  fault 

If  I  have  read  it— Well !  I  fled  and  hid  me— 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 
Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign ! 
You  sought  me  and  have  found  me— now  yon  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

Sieg.  {after  a  pause.)  ^  Indeed ! 

Oab.  Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 
Your  meditation? 

Sieg.  Neither — I  was  weighing 

The  value  of  your  secret 

Oab.  You  shall  know  it 

At  once : — ^When  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 
As  might  have  envied  mine,  I  ofier  d  you 
My  purse — ^you  would  not  ^are  it : — I'll  be  franker 
With  you :  you  are  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 
The  imperial  powers — you  imderstand  me  ? 

Sieg.  Yes. 

Oab.  Not  quite.    Yon  think  me  venal,  and  scarce 
true: 
'TIS  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 
Have  made  me  both  at  present    You  shall  aid  me ; 
I  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 
Yours  and  your  son's.    Weigh  well  what  I  have  said. 

Sieg.  Dare  yon  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes* 
Deliberation  7 

Oab,  (casts  his  eyes  on  Ulric,  who  is  leaning 
against  a  ptllar.)    If  I  diould  do  so? 

Sieg.  I  pledge  my  life  for  yours.    Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  [Opens  a  turret  door. 

Oab.  (hesitatingly.)  This  is  the  second  «a/e  asylum 
You  have  ofl^r'd  me. 

Sieg.  And  was  not  the  fint  so? 


1  c"  Oab.  I  have  yet  an  additional  security— I  did  not  enter 
Prague  a  solitary  individual ;  and  there  are  tonsues  without 
that  will  speak  for  me,  although  I  should  even  snare  the  fate 


Oab.  I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 
The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield. — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone  ;  and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim,  there  are 
Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behall 
Be  brief  in  your  decision !' 

Sieg.  I  will  be  so. — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

Oab.  VW  take  it  for  so  much. 

Sieg.  (points  to  Ulric's  sabre  still  upon  the  ground.) 
Take  also  that— 
1  saw  you  eye  it  eageriy,  and  him 
Distrustfully.     . 

Oab.  {takes  up  the  sabre.)  I  will ;  anci  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life— not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goes  into  the  turret,  which  Siegendohf 
closes. 

Sieg.  (advances  to  Ulric.)  Now,  Count  Ulric ! 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  say'st  thou  T 

Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 

Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulr.  Most  true,  father . 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  Imow,  we  can  provide  against    He  must 
Be  silenced. 

Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 
And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  and  thou 
Unsay  this  villany. 

Ulr.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.     I  have  said 
His  story's  true ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

Sieg.  How  so? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.    Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death  ?    Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summon'd,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger?    Or  should  I 
Have  loiter'd  on  the  way  ?   Or  could  you,  Werner, 
The  otject  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears. 
Have  fled,  unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ?   I  sought  and  fathom'd  you, 
Doubting  if  you  were  fuse  or  feeble :  I 
Perceiv^  you  were  the  latter ;  and  vet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

Sieg.  Parricide !  no  less 

Than  common  stabber !   What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice? 

Ulr,  Father,  do  not  raise. 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.   This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.    While  you  were  tortured, 
Could  /  be  calm  ?    Thmk  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling  ? — ^You 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it? 

Sieg,  Oh!   my  dead  father's  curse!  'tis  working 

now. 
Ubr.  Let  it  work  on !  the  grave  will  keep  it  down ! 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole. 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  yon. 


of  Stralenheim.  Let  your  deliberation  be  short "— "  Sieg» 
My  promise  is  solenm,  sacred,  irrevocable :  it  extends  nol 
however,  beyond  these  walls.**— Lbb.] 
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Yet  hear  me  stiD ! — If  you  condemn  me,  yet 

Remember  idAo  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 

To  listen  to  him !    Who  proclaimed  to  me 

That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion? 

That  passion  was  our  nature?  that  the  goods 

Of  Heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  7 

Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 

By  his  nervee  only  ?    Who  deprived  me  of 

AH  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 

In  open  day?    By  his  disgrace  which  stampM 

(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 

Himself — afelorCs  brand !   The  man  who  is 

At  once  both  warm  and  weak  invites  to  deeds 

He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not     Is  it  strange 

That  I  should  tict  what  you  could  think  ?    We  have 

done 
With  ririit  and  wrong ;  and  now  must  only  ponder 
Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralenheim, 
Whose  life  I  saved  from  impulse,  as,  unibioion, 
I  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew 
Knoum  as  our  foe— but  not  from  vengeance.    He 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through, 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination — ^but  not  idly. 
As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
His  life :  when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o*er  a  gulf  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.     You  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  show'd  the  path  ;  now  trace  me  that 
Of  safety — or  let  me  ! 

Sieg,  I  have  done  with  life ! 

Ulr.  Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 

life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.     We  have 
No  more  to  learn  or  hide :  I  know  no  fear. 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  who 
(Although  you  know  them  not)   dare  venture  all 

things. 
You  stand  high  with  the  state ;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  mat  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  and  speak  not ; — leave  the  rest  to  me ; 
We  must  have  no  third  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulric. 
Sieg.  {solus.)  Am  I  awake  ?  are  these  my  father's 

halls? 
And  yon — my  sou  ?  My  son !  mine  !  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both ! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Hungarian's  I — Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 
It  seems :  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.    Oh  fool ! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.     He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret    Now  then !  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes,  no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal !   Ho !  Gabor !  Gabor ! 

[Exit  into  the  turret,  closing  the  door  after  him. 


iiCENE    II. 

The  Interior  of  the  Turret, 

Gabor  and  Sikoendorf. 

Oab.  Who  calls? 

Sieg.  I— Siegendorf!   Take  these,  and  fly ! 

Loso  not  a  moment ! 

[Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and 
thrusts  them  into  Gabor's  hand. 


Oab.  What  am  I  to  do 

With  these? 

Sieg.  Whate'er  you  will :  sell  them,  or  hoard, 

And  prosper ;  but  delay  not,  or  you  are  lost ! 

Oab.  You  pledged  your  honor  for  my  safety ! 

Sieg.  And 

Must  thus  redeem  it    Fly !  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walls. 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me !    Fly ! 
Or  you  will  be  slain  by 

Uab.  Is  it  even  so? 

Farewell,  then  I   Recollect,  however.  Count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  mterview ! 

Sieg.  I  did: 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Begone ! 

Oab,  By  the  same  path  I  enterd? 

Sieg.  Yes ;  that's  safe  still : 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague  ; — you  do  not  know 
With  whonx  you  have  to  deal 

Oab.  I  know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire ! 
Farewell.  [Exit  Gabor. 

Sieg.  (solus  and  listening.)   He  hath  clear'd  the 
staircase.     All !  I  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !    He  is  safe ! 

Safe ! — Oh,  my  father's  spirit ! — I  am  faint 

[He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat,  war  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  in  a  drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulrio,  with  others  armed,  and  with  weapons 
drawn. 

Ulr,  Dispatch ! — he's  there ! 

Lud.  The  count,  my  lord ! 

Ulr,  (recognising  Sieobndorf.)         You  here,  sir ! 

Sieg.  Yes :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike  I 

Ulr.  (seeing  him  stripped  of  his  jewels.)  Where  is 
the  ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you? 
Vassals,  dispatch  m  search  of  him !   You  see 
"Twas  as  I  said — the  wretch  hath  stripped  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heirloom ! 
Away !  I'll  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sikoendorf  and  Uuiia 
What's  this? 
Where  is  the  villain? 

Sieg,  There  are  two,  sir:  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of? 

Ulr,  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this :  he  must  be  found.    You  have  not  let  him 
Esdipe? 

Sieg.  He's  gone. 

Ulr.  With  your  connivance  ? 

Sieg,  With 

My  fullest,  fr:ee8t  aid. 

Ulr,  Then  fare  you  well ! 

[Ulrio  is  going, 
'  Sieg,  Stop !    I  oMnmand — entreat — implore !   Oh« 

Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

Ulr.  What !  remain  to  be 

Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  m  chains ;  and  aO 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporizing  pity. 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin !   No,  count, 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son ! 

Sieg.  I  never  had  one ; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name . 
Where  will  you  go?    I  would  not  eend  you  forth 
Without  protection. 
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Ulr,  Leave  ^at  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone ;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domame ;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Sieg.  The  foresters! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Fhmk- 

fort!  [tell 

Ulr.  Yes— men-— who  are  worthy  of  the  name !  Go 
Your  senatoiB  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times ; 
There  are  more  q>irits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallenstein! 

Efiier  JosBPBiifK  and  Ida. 

Jos,  What  is*t  we  hear  ?    My  Siegendoif ! 

Thank  HeaVn,  I  see  you  safo ! 

Sieg,  Safe ! 

Ida,  Yes,  dear  father ! 

Sieg,  No,  no ;  I  have  no  children :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  woist  name  of  parent 


VThat 


That  you  have  given  birth 


Jos, 

Means  my  good  lord 

Sieg. 
To  a  demon ! 

Ida.  {taking  Ulricas  hand.)  Who  shall  dare  say 
this  of  Ulric? 

Sieg.  Ida,  beware !  there's  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida.  (stooping  to  kiss  it.)  I'd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 
were  mine. 

Sieg.  It  is  BO ! 

Ubr.  Away !  it  is  your  Other's !  [Exit  Uutic. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God! 

And  I  have  loved  this  man ! 

[Ida  faUs  sense^s*— Josephinb  stands  speech' 
less  with  horror, 

Sieg.  The  wretch  hath  dain 

Them  both ! — My  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone ! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so ! — ^All  is  over 
For  me ! — ^Now  open  wide,  my  iire,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curae  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine ! — ^The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past ! 
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PREFACE." 

In  sabmittmg  to  .the  public  eye  the  following  collec- 
tion, I  have  not  only  to  combat  the  difficulties  that 
writers  of  verse  generally  encounter,  but  may  incur 
the  charm)  of  presumption  for  obtruding  myself  on  the 
world,  wnen,  without  doubt,  I  might  be,  at  my  age, 
more  usefully  employed. 

These  productions  are  the  fruits  of  the  lighter  hours 
of  a  young  man  who  has  lately  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year.  As  they  bear  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
boyish  miud,  this  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  information. 
Some  few  were  written  during  the  discidvantages  of 


1  [First  published  in  1807  ] 

s  [Isabella,  the  daughter  of  William,  fourth  Lord  Byron. 

Sreat-great  uncle  of  the  Poet,)  became,  in  1743,  the  wife  of 
enry,  fourth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
fifth  Earl,  to  whom  this  dedication  was  addressed.    This 


49 


illness  and  depression  of  spirits:  under  the  former  in^ 
fluence,  "Childish  Recollections,"  in  particular, 
were  composed.  This  consideration,  though  it  cannot 
excite  the  voice  of  praise,  may  at  least  arrest  the  arm 
of  censure.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  poems 
has  been  privately  printed,  at  the  request  and  for  the 
perusal  of  my  friends.  I  am  sensible  that  the  partial 
and  frequently  injudicious  admiration  of  a  social  circle 
is  not  the  criterion  by  which  poetical  genius  is  to  be 
estimated,  yet, "  to  do  greatly,"  we  must  **  dare  great- 
ly ;"  and  I  have  hazarded  my  reputation  and  feelings 
in  puUishing  this  volume.  *<  I  have  passed  the  Ru- 
Incon,"  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  <<cast  of  the 


lady  was  a  poetess  in  her  way.  The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs 
Orerille*s  "Prayer  of  Indifference,''  in  Pearch's  CollecUou 
is  usually  ascribed  to  her.] 

*  [This  Preface  wss  omittec'  in  the  second  editkm.] 
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die."  In  the  latter  event,  I  shall  suhmit  without  a 
murmur;  for,  though  not  without  solicitude  for  the 
fate  of  these  effusionB,  my  expectations  are  by  no 
moans  san^ine.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  have 
dared  much  and  done  little  ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Cowper,  "it  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may  please 
our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to 
bo  a  little  biased  in  our  favor,  and  another  to  write 
what  may  please  everybody ;  because  they  who  have 
no  connection,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will 
be  sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can."  To  the  truth  of 
this,  however,  I  do  not  wholly  subscribe :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  feel  convinced  that  these  trifles  will  not  be 
treated  with  injustice.  Their  merit,  if  they  possess 
any,  will  be  liberally  allowed :  their  numerous  faults, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  favor  which  has 
been  denied  to  others  of  maturer  years,  decided  char- 
acter, and  far  greater  ability. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  exclusive  originality,  still  less 
have  I  studied  any  particular  model  for  imitation: 
some  translations  are  given,  of  which  many  are  para- 
phrastic In  the  original  pieces  there  may  appear  a 
casual  coincidence  with  authors  whose  works  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  read ;  but  I  have  not  been  guilty 
of  intentional  plagiarism.  To  produce  any  thing  en- 
tirely new,  in  an  age  so  fertile  in  rhyme,  would  be  an 
Herculean  task,  as  every  subject  has  already  been 
treated  to  its  utmost  extent  Poetry,  however,  is 
not  my  primary  vocation ;  to  divert  the  dull  moments 
of  indisposition,  or  the  monotony  of  a  vacant  hour, 
urged  me  "  to  this  sin :"  little  can  be  expected  from 
so  unpromising  a  muse.  My  wreath,  scanty  as  it 
must  be,  is  all  I  shall  derive  from  these  productions ; 
and  I  shall  never  attempt  to  replace  its  fading  leaves, 
or  pluck  a  suigle  additional  sprig  from  groves  where 
I  am,  at  best,  an  intruder.  Though  accustomed,  in 
my  younger  days,  to  rove  a  careless  mountaineer  on 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I  have  not,  of  late  years, 
had  the  benefit  of  such  pure  air,  or  so  elevated  a 
residence,  as  might  enable  me  to  enter  the  lists  with 
genuine  bards,  who  have  enjoyed  both  these  advan- 
tages. But  they  derive  considerable  fame,  and  a 
few  not  less  profit,  from  their  productions;  while  I 
shall  expiate  my  rashness  as  an  interloper,  certainly 
without  the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  with  a  very 
slight  share  of  the  former.  I  leave  to  others  "  vimm 
voutare  per  ora."  I  look  to  the  few  who  will  hear 
with  patience  *'  dulce  est  desipere  in  loco."  To  the 
former  worthies  I  resign,  without  repining,  the  hope 
of  immoitality,  and  content  myself  with  the  not  very 
magnificent  prospect  of  ranking  amongst  "the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write ;" — my  readers  must  deter- 
mine whether  I  dare  say  "  with  ease,"  or  the  honor 
of  a  posthumous  page  in  "  The  Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors," — a  work  to  which  the  Peerage 
is  under  infinite  obligations,  inasmuch  as  many  names 
of  considerable  length,  sound,  and  antiquity,  are  there- 
by rescued  from  the  obscurity  which  unluckily  over- 
shadows several  voluminous  productions  of  their  il- 
lustrious bearers. 

With  slight  hopes,  and  some  feais,  I  publish  this 


1  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  whose  works  have  long  received 
the  meed  of  public  applause,  to  which,  by  theu'  intrinsic 
worth,  they  were  well  entitled. 

«  [The  passaffe  referred  to  bv  Lord  Byron  occurs  in  Bos- 
\iell*8  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  viii.  p.  91,  ed.  1835.  Dr.  John- 
son's letter  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  criticising,  on  the  whole 
favorably,  the  Earl's  tragedy  of  "  The  Father^s  Revenge," 
Is  insertod  in  the  same  volume,  p.  943.] 


first  and  last  attempt  To  the  dictates  of  young  am- 
bition may  be  ascribed  many  actions  more  criuiinal 
and  equally  absurd.  To  a  few  of  my  own  age  the 
contents  may  afifbrd  amusement:  I  trust  tliey  n^ill, 
at  least,  be  found  harmless.  It  is  highly  improbahej 
from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter,  that  I  should 
ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  on  the  public ; 
nor,  even,  in  the  very  doubtful  event  of  present 
indulgence,  shall  I  be  tempted  to  commit  a  future 
trespass  of  the  same  nature.  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  Poems  of  a  noble  relation  of  mine,' 
"  Hiat  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  the  character 
of  on  author,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  handsome- 
ly allowed,*"  can  have  little  weight  with  verbal,  and 
still  less  with  periodical  censors ;  but  were  it  otherwise, 
I  should  be  loth  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  and 
would  rather  incur  the  bitterest  censure  of  anonymoim 
criticism,  than  triumph  in  honors  granted  solely  to  a 
title. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

COUSIN  TO  THE  AUTHOE,  AND  VEET  DEAE  TO  HIM.' 

Hush'd  are  the  winds,  and  still  the  evening  gloom, 
Not  e'en  a  zephyr  wanders  through  the  grove, 

Whilst  I  return,  to  view  my  Margaret's  tomb. 
And  scatter  flowers  on  the  dust  I  love. 

Within  this  narrow  cell  reclines  her  clay, 
That  clay,  where  once  such  animation  beam'd : 

The  King  of  Terrors  seized  her  as  his  prey ; 
Not  worth,  nor  beauty,  have  her  life  redeemed. 

Oh !  could  that  King  of  Terrors  pity  feel. 
Or  Heaven  reverse  the  dread  decrees  of  fate  I 

Not  here  the  mourner  would  his  grief  reveal. 
Not  here  the  muse  her  virtues  would  relate. 

But  wherefore  weep?    Her  matchless  spirit  soan 
Beyond  where  splendid  shines  the  orb  of  day ; 

And  weeping  angels  lead  her  to  those  bowers 
Where  endless  pleasures  virtue's  deeds  repay. 

And  shall  presumptuous  mortals  Heaven  arraign, 
And,  madly,  godlike  Providence  accuse  ? 

Ah !  no,  far  fly  from  me  attempts  so  vain ; — 
I'll  ne'er  submission  to  my  Grod  refuse. 

Yet  is  remembrance  of  those  virtues  dear. 
Yet  fresh  the  memory  of  that  beauteous  face ; 

Still  they  call  forth  my  warm  afi^tion's  tear, 
Still  in  my  heart  retain  their  wonted  place. 

1809.« 


*  The  author  claims  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  more  for 
this  piece  than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  collection ;  but  as 
it  was  written  at  an  earher  period  than  the  rest,  (being  com- 
posed  at  the  age  of  fourteen,)  and  his  first  essay,  be  pre- 
ferred submitting  it  to  the  inaulsonce  of  his  friends  in  its 
present  state,  to  making  either  addition  or  alteration. 

«C"  My  first  dash  into  poetry  was  as  early  as  1800.  Itwasth« 
ebullition  of  a  passion  for  my  first  couidn,  Margaret  Parkat 
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TO  E J 

Lit  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined ; 

Yet  Virtue  will  have  greater  claims 
To  love,  than  rank  with  vice  combined 

And  though  imequal  is  thy  fate, 
Since  title  deck'd  my  higher  birth ! 

Yet  envy  not  this  gaudy  state  ; 
Thine  is  the  pride  of  modest  worth. 

Our  souls  at  least  congenial  meet, 
Nor  can  thy  lot  my  rank  disgrace ; 

Our  intercourse  is  not  less  sweet, 

Since  worth  of  rank  supplies  the  place 

November,  1809. 


TO  D * 

In  thee,  I  fondly  hoped  to  clasp 

A  friend,  whom  death  alone  could  sever ; 
Till  envy,  with  malignant  grasp, 

Detach'd  thee  from  my  breast  forever. 

True,  she  has  forced  thee  from  my  breast. 
Yet,  in  my  heart  thou  keep*st  thy  seat ; 

There,  there  thine  image  still  must  rest, 
Until  that  heart  shaU  cease  to  beat 

And,  when  the  grave  restores  her  dead, 

When  life  again  to  dust  is  given. 
On  thy  dear  breast  1*11  lay  my  head — 

Without  thee,  where  would  be  my  heaven? 

February,  1808. 


'  (daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  the  two  Admirals  Parker,) 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evanescent  beings.  I  have  long 
forgotten  the  verse ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget 
her— her  dark  eyes— her  long  eyelashes— her  completely 
Greek  cast  of  face  and  figiuv !  I  was  then  about  twelve- 
she  rather  older,  perhaps  a  year.  She  died  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  injured  her 
spine,  and  induced  consumption.  Her  sister  Augusta,  (by 
some  thought  still  more  beautiful.)  died  of  the  same  msia- 
dy ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  in  attending  her,  that  Margaret  met 
with  the  accident  which  occasioned  her  death.  My  sister 
told  me,  that  when  she  went  to  see  her,  shortly  before 
her  death,  upon  accidentally  mentioning  my  name,  Margaret 
colored,  throughout  the  paleness  of  mortahty,  to  the  eyes, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  knew  nothing 
of  our  attachment,  nor  could  conceive  why  my  name  should 
affect  her  at  such  a  time.  I  knew  nothing  or  her  illness- 
being  at  Harrow  and  in  the  country— till  she  was  gone. 
Some  years  after,  I  made  an  attempt  at  an  elegy— a  very 
dull  one.  I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  anv  thing  equal  to  the 
transparent  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness  of  her 
temper,  dunna  the  short  period  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  oeen  made  out  of  a  rainbow— all  beauty  and 
peace.*'— Ayron  Dtory,  18il.] 

>  CTlus  little  poem,  and  some  others  in  the  collection, 
refer  to  a  boy  of  Lord  Birron's  own  age.  son  of  one  of  his 
tenants  at  Newstead,  for  whom  he  had  formed  a  romantic 
attachment,  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  his  school  friend- 
ships.] 

•  [Lord  Delawarr.  The  idea  of  printing  a  collection  of 
his  Poems  first  occiured  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  parlor  of  that 
cottage,  which,  during  his  visit  to  Southwell,  iiad  become 
bis  adopted  home.  Miss  Piffot,  who  was  not  before  aware 
of  his  turn  for  versifying,  had  been  reading  aloud  the  Poems 
of  Bums,  when  yoimg  Byron  said,  that  *'  he,  too,  was  a 
poet  sometimes,  and  would  write  down  for  her  some  verses 
of  his  own  which  he  remembered.*'  He  then,  with  a  pencil, 
wrote  these  lines,  ••  To  D— ."  A  fac-gimiU  of  the  first  fwr 
Umes  of  thia  peneiUing  fronts  p.  1.] 

>  [This  poem  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  original  state, 
intended  to  commemorate  the  death  oif  the  same  lowly-bom 
youth,  to  whom  the  affectionate  verses  given  in  the  opposite 
column  were  addressed :— 

I 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND.' 

*AoT^p  irph  niv  fka^Kti  hi  ^woifftv  /b{o(.— Lasbtius. 

Oh,  Friend !  forever  loved,  forever  dear ! 
What  fruitless  tears  havo  bathed  thy  honor'd  bier ! 
What  sighs  re-echo*d  to  thy  parting  breath. 
Whilst  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  couree ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force  f 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  aching  sighi 
Thy  comrade's  honor  and  thy  f^end*s  delist 
If  yet  thy  gentle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep. 
But  living  statues  there  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Afflictioirs  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lament  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine  I 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer. 
Yet  (M^her  ofii^ring  soothe  his  anguish  here : 
But,  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  1 
Thine  image,  what  new  friendship  can  ettkeet 
Ah !  none !— a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  wo ; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  friendship  sighs  alone. 

1803 


"  Though  low  thy  lot,  since  in  a  cottage  bom,"  Ac. 

But,  in  the  altered  form  of  the  Epitaph,  not  only  this  pas- 
sage, but  every  other  containing  an  allusion  to  the  low  rank 
of  his  voung  oompanioiu  is  omitted ;  while,  in  the  added 
parts,  the  introduction  of  such  language  as— 

«*  What  though  th>  sire  lament  his  failing  line," 

seems  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  youth's  station 
in  life,  wholly  different  from  that  which  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  onginal  Epitaph  warrants.  ♦*  That  he  grew  more 
conscious,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  of  his  hish  staUon,  as  he 
approached  to  manhood,  is  not  improbable,  and  this  wish 
to  sink  his  early  friendship  with  the  young  cottager  may 
have  been  a  result  of  that  feeling."  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  lines  as  they  fhrst  appeared  in  the  private 
volume  :— 

"  Oh,  Boy !  forever  loved,  forever  dear  i 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honored  bier ! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath. 
While  thou  wast  stmggling  m  the  pangs  of  death ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  tyrant  in  his  course ; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force ; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  da'm  a  short  delay. 
Or  beautv  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  hadst  lived  to  bless  my  achiidg  sight. 
Thy  comrade's  honor,  and  thy  friend's  delight 
T%ouffh  Imo  thy  lot,  sinet  in  a  cottage  bom^ 
No  tulee  did  thp  humble  name  adorns 
To  me  f  far  dearer  was  thy  artleee  hve 
Than  aU  the  joye  voeoHh^  fo^My  and  friends  comM  prove  : 
For  thee  alone  I  lived,  or  wish'd  to  live ; 
Oh  God  !  if  impious,  this  rash  word  forgive ! 
Heart-broken  now,  I  wait  an  equal  doom, 
Content  to  join  thee  in  thy  turf-clad!  tomb . 
Where,  this  frail  form  composed  in  endless  rest, 
m  make  my  last  cold  pillow  on  thy  breast  ; 
That  breast  where  oft  m  Ufe  I've  laid  my  head. 
Will  vet  receive  me  mouldering  with  the  dead 
This  life  resigned,  without  one  parting  <gn. 
Together  in  one  bed  of  earth  we'll  lie ! 
Together  share  the  fate  to  mortals  given: 
Together  mix  our  dust,  and  hope  for  heaven.*^ 
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BYRON'S  WOBKS, 


A  FRAGMENT. 
When,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyfu]  in  their  choice ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shaJl  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side ; 
Oh !  may  my  shade  behold  no  scolptured  urns 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns! 
No  lengthened  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone  ;* 
If  that  wi^  honor  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh  !  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay ! 
That,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot ; 
By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  foxgot  u 


ON  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY* 

**  Why  dost  thou  build  the  halL  son  of  the  winged  days  I 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  tower  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  Dlast  of  the  desert  comes,  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court.** 

— OttlAlf. 

Throuoh  thy  battleroenti,  Newstead,  the  hoUew  winds 
whistle; 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  Osthen,  art  gone  to  decay : 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  Uoom'd  in  the 
way. 

Of  the  nMiil-cover'd  Barons,  who  proadly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain,' 

The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast 
Are  the  only  sad  veetigee  now  that  remain,   [rattle, 


1  [Of  the  sincerity  of  this  youthful  aspiration,  the  Poet 
has  left  repeated  proofe.  By  his  will,  drawn  up  in  1811,  he 
directed,  that  "no  inscription,  save  his  name  and  age, 
should  be  written  on  his  tomb ;"  and,  in  1819,  he  wrote  thtis 
to  Mr.  Murray :— *'  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  the  Certosa 
cemetery,  at  Ferrara,  pleased  me  more  than  the  mmre 
splendid  monuments  at  Bologna ;  for  instance— 
*  Martini  Luig:i 

Implora  pace.* 

Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos?  I  h<^  whoever 
may  survive  me  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put 
over  me.") 

«  [The  pri   7  of  Newstead,  or  de  Novo  Loco,  in  Sher- 
wood, was  founded  about  the  year  1170,  by  Henry  II.,  and 
detlicated  to  God  and  the  Virgin.    It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  that,  by 
a  royal  grant,  it  was  added,  with  the  lands  adjoininc,  to  the 
other  possessions  of  the  Byron  family.    The  favorite  upon 
I   whom  they  were  conferred,  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the 
j  gallant  soldier  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Richmond  at  Bos- 
worth,  and  IS  uistmguished  from  the  other  knights  of  the 
same  Christian  name,  in  the  family,  by  the  title  of  "  Sir 
;  John  Byron  the  Little,  with  the  great  Seard."    A  portrait 
I  of  this  personage  was  one  of  the  few  family  pictures  with 
wliich  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
Poet,  were  decorated.] 

» [There  being  no  record  of  any  of  Lord  Byron's  ancestors 
having  been  engaged  in  the  Holy  Wars,  Mr.  Moore  suggests, 
thai  the  Poet  may  have  had  no  other  authority  for  this  notion, 
than  the  tradition  which  he  found  connected  with  certain 
strange  groups  of  heads,  which  are  represented  on  the  old 
]MneI-work  in  some  of  the  chambers  at  Newstead.  In  one 
of  these  groups,  consisting  of  three  heads,  strongly  carved 
and  projecting  from  the  panel,  the  centre  figure  evidently 
represents  a  Saracen  or  Moor,  with  a  European  female  on 
one  Side  of  him,  and  a  Christian  soldier  on  the  other.  In  a 
second  group,  the  female  occupies  the  centre,  while  on 
either  side  is  the  head  of  a  Saracen,  with  the  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  upon  her.  Of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  flgiures 
'  there  is  nothing  known ;  but  the  tradition  is,  that  they  refer 
to  a  love  adventure  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades.] 

» [*'  In  th«  Dark  of  Horseley,"  says  Thoroton,  "  there  was 

a  castle,  som^  of  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  visible,  called 

Horistan  Castle,  which  was  the  chief  mansion  of  Ralph  de 

Burun's  successors.*'] 

*  [Two  of  the  fumlv  of  Byron  are  enumerated  as  serving 


No  man  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringnig  nnmben. 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  Invast  for  the  war-laorell'd 
wreath; 

Near  Aakalon^s  towexa,  John  of  Horistan^  slambets ; 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cressy  f 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell 

My  fathers !  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye ; 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can  telL 

On  Marston,'  with  Rupert,^  *gauist  traiton  coniendin?. 
Four  brothen  enrich'd  with  th^ir  Uood  the  bletiL 
field; 

For  the  rights  of  a  monarch  their,  coontry  defending. 
Till  defi^  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd." 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestocs,  bids  you  adieu ! 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he*n  think  xspon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
Tis  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret ; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne*er  can  forget 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cheridi ; 

He  vows  that  he  ne*er  wiU  disgrace  your  renown : 
Like  yon  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish : 

When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  yooi 
own  I  1808. 


with  distinction  in  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward  III.,  and 
as  among  the  knights  who  fell  on  the  glorious  field  of  Creasy,  j 

•  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  the  adherenu  of 
Charles  I.  were  defeated. 

'  Son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  nephew  to  Charles  I. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

"  [Sir  Nicholas  Bjrron  served  with  distinction  in  the  Low 
Cotmtries ;  and,  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  the  royal  cause.  After  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  and  governor  of  Chester.  '♦  He  was,**  says  Cla- 
rendon, **  a  person  of  great  affability  and  dexterity,  as  w  ell  ai 
manial  knowledge,  which  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  of 
the  well  affected :  and,  with  the  encouragement  of  some  gen- 
tlemen of  North  Wales,  he  raised  such  a  power  of  horse  and 
foot,  as  made  frequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  sometimes 
with  notable  advantage,  never  with  signal  loss.''— In  164S, 
Sir  John  Byron  was  created  Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster ;  and  seldom  has  a  title  been  bestowe<f 
for  such  high  and  honorable  services  as  those  by  which  he 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  royal  master.  Through  almost 
every  page  of  the  History  of  tne  Civil  Wars,  we  trace  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  king, 
and  find  him  faithful,  persevering,  and  disinterested  to  the 
last.  "  Sir  John  Biron."  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  '*  afterwards 
Lord  Biron,  and  all  his  brothers,  bred  up  in  arms,  and  valiant 
men  in  their  own  persons,  were  all  passionately  the  king's." 
We  find  alsa  in  the  reply  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  when 
governor  of  Nottingham,  to  his  cousin-german  Sir  Richard 
Byron,  a  noble  tribute  to  the  chivalrous  fidelity  of  the  race. 
Su*  Richard,  having  sent  to  prevail  on  his  relative  to  sur> 
render  the  castle,  received  for  answer,  that  **  except  he 
found  his  own  heart  prone  to  such  treachery,  he  might  con- 
sider  there  was,  if  nothing  else,  so  much  of^a  Byron's  blood 
in  him,  that  he  should  very  much  scorn  to  betray  or  quit  a 
trust  he  had  undertaken."— On  the  monument  of  Richard, 
the  second  Lord  Byron,  who  Ues  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Hucknal-Tokard  church,  there  is  the  following  inscription : 
— "  Beneath,  in  a  vault,  is  interred  the  body  of  Richard 
Lord  Byron,  who,  with  the  rest  of  his  fomily,  beine  seven 
brothers,  faithfully  served  King  Charles  the  First  in  the  civil 
wars,  who  suffered  much  for  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  their 
present  forttmes ;  yet  it  pleased  Ood  so  to  bless  the  humble 
endeavors  of  the  said  Richard  Lord  Byron,  that  he  re- 
purchased part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  which  he  left 
to  his  posterity,  with  a  laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety 
and  charity."] 


HOURS  OT  IDLENESS. 


3Sd 


UNES 

wmrrraw  in  "letters  to  an  itauan  nun  and  an 

ENGLISH  gentleman:  BT  J.  J.   ROUSSEAU:   FOUNDED 
ON  FACTS." 

•*  AwAT,  away,  your  flattering  arts 
May  uow  betray  some  simple  hearts ; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving." 

ANSWER  TO  THE  FOREGOING,  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS ^ 

Dear,  simple  girl,  those  fluttering  arts, 

From  which  thou'dst  guard  frail  female  hearti, 

Exist  but  in  imagination, — 

Mere  phantoms  of  thine  own  creation ; 

For  he  who  views  that  witching  grace, 

That  perfect  form,  that  lovely  face, 

With  eyes  admiring,  oh !  believe  me, 

He  never  wishe«  to  deceive  thee  : 

Once  in  thy  polish'd  mirror  glance, 

ThouMt  there  descry  that  elegance. 

Which  from  our  sex  demands  such  praises, 

But  envy  in  the  (Hher  raises : 

Then  he  who  tells  thee  of  thy  beauty. 

Believe  me,  only  does  his  duty : 

Ah  !  fly  not  from  the  candid  youth  ; 

It  is  not  flatteryr-'tis  truth. 

Joly,  1804. 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL  WHEN 
DYING.* 

rAn iMULA  !  vagula.  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
QujB  nunc  abibis  in  loca— 
PallidulEt  rigida,  nudula, 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocus  I3 

Ah  !  gentle,  fleeting,  wav'ring  sprite, 
FHend  and  associate  of  this  clay ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne. 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUa 

AD  LESBIAM. 

Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  must  be — 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me— 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms. 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms. 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows, 
That  n.^uth,  from  whence  such  music  flows, 
To  him,  alike,  are  always  known, 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
Ah  !  Lesbia !  though  'tis  death  to  me, 
t  cannot  choose  but  look  ou  thee ; 
But,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly  ; 
I  needs  must  gaze,  but,  gazing,  die  ; 
Whilst  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
FarchM  to  the  throat  my  tongne  adheres, 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short, 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support. 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread. 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head. 


1  [This  and  several  little  pieces  that  follow  aopear  to  be 
fragments  of  school  exercises  done  H/ Harrow.  i 


My  ears  with  tinglmg  echoes  ring, 
And  life  itself  is  on  the  wing, 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starieas  night : 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath. 
And  feels  a  temporary  death. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  EPITAPH  ON 
VIRGIL  AND  TIBULLUS. 


BT  DOMITIUS  MARSU8. 


He  who  sublime  in  epic  numbers  roU'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death's*  unequal  hand  alike  controll'd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move  ! 


IMITATION  OF  TIBULLUS. 

"  Sulpida  ad  Cerinthmn."— L*.  4. 

Cruel  Cerinthus !  does  the  fell  disease 
Which  racks  my  breast  your  fickle  bosom  please? 
Alas !  I  wish'd  but  to  o'ercome  the  pain, 
That  I  might  live  for  love  and  you  again : 
But  now  I  scarcely  shall  bewail  my  fate ; 
By  death  alone  I  can  avoid  your  hate. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS 

[Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,  dtc  ] 

Ye  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head. 
Nor  let  yotu'  wings  with  joy  be  spread, 
My  Lesbia's  favorite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved : 
For  he  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew. 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  he  Imew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  movea. 

And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there. 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air. 
But  cherup'd  oft,  and,  free  from  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  grateful  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourne 
From  whence  he  never  can  return. 
His  death  and  Lfebia's  grief  I  mourn. 

Who  sighs,  alas !  but  sighs  in  vain. 

Oh  !  cursed  be  thou,  devouring  grave ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bud  away: 
From  thee  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow, 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow ; 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  wo, 

Rec^Hacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 

TO  ELLEN. 

Oh  !  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire : 


s  The  hand  of  Death  is  said  to  be  umust  or  unequal,  as 
Yirgil  was  considerably  older  than  Tibullus  at  his  decease. 
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Still  would  I  steep  my  lipe  in  blin, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kias : 
Nor  then  my  eoul  should  sated  be ; 
Still  would  I  kifie  and  cling  to  thee : 
Naught  should  my  kiss  from  thine  disseyer ; 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  forever ; 
E*en  though  the  number  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed. 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavor : 
Could  I  desist? — ah !  never— never! 


TRANSLATION   FROM  HORACE. 

[Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  v.Tum,  Ice.] 

The  man  of  firm  and  noble  soul 
No  factious  clamors  can  control ; 
No  threal'ning  tyrant's  darkling  brow 

Can  swerve  him  from  his  just  intent : 
Gales  the  warring  waves  which  plough, 

By  Auster  on  the  billows  spent, 
To  curb  the  Adriatic  main, 
Would  awe  his  fix'd  determined  mind  in  vain. 

Ay,  and  the  red  right  arm  of  Jove, 
Hurtling  his  lightnings  from  above. 
With  all  his  terrors  there  unfurPd, 

He  would,  unmoved,  unawed  behold. 
The  flames  of  an  expiring  world, 

Again  in  crashing  chaos  roll'd. 
In  vast  promiscuous  ruin  hurl'd. 
Might  light  his  glorious  funeral  pile : 
Still  dauntless  'midst  the  wreck  of  earth  he'd 


FROM  ANACREON. 

{e/Aw  Xsy'^iv  A.Tpttiaif  k,  t.  X.] 

I  WISH  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre 
To  deeds  of  fame  and  notes  of  fire ; 
To  echo,  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought  and  nations  fell, 
Wheu  Atreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 
But  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone : 
Fured  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew, 
To  war,  to  war,  my  harp  is  due : 
With  glowing  strings,  the  epic  strain 
To  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again ; 
Alcides  and  his  glorious  deeds, 
Beneath  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleed& 
All,  all  in  vain  ;  my  wayward  lyre 
Wakes  silver  notes  of  soft  desire. 
Adieu,  ye  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms ! 
Adieu  the  clang  of  war's  alarms ! 
To  other  deeds  my  soul  is  strung. 
And  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sung ; 
My  harp  shall  all  its  powers  reveal. 
To  tell  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel : 
Liive,  Love  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim. 
In  songs  of  bliss  and  sighs  of  flame. 


FROM  ANACREON. 

[MtaowKTtati  xo&*  itoan,  k.  t.  X.1 

TwAS  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 

Her  car  half  ronnd  yon  sable  heaven ; 

Bo5tes,  only,  seem'd  to  roll 

His  arctic  charge  around  the  pole ; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep. 

Forgot  ♦q  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep: 

At  this  jjne  hoar,  the  Paphian  boy, 

Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy, 

Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course, 

And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

My  visions  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose, — 

*«  What  stranger  breaks  my  bless'd  repose  f* 

<*  Alas  !"  replies  the  wily  child, 

In  faltering  accents  sweetly  mild, 

**  A  hapless  infant  here  I  roam. 

Far  from  my  dear  maternal  home. 

Oh  !  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast ! 

The  nightly  storm  is  pouring  fast. 

No  prowling  robber  lingers  here. 

A  wandering  baby  who  can  fear?" 

I  heard  his  seeming  artless  tale, 

I  heard  his  sighs  upon  the  gale : 

My  breast  was  never  pity's  foe, 

But  felt  for  all  the  baby's  wo. 

I  drew  the  bar,  and  by  the  light. 

Young  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight ; 

His  bow  across  his  shoulders  flung. 

And  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung, 

(Ah  !  litUe  did  I  think  the  dart 

Would  rankle  soon  within  my  heart) 

With  care  I  tend  my  weary  guest. 

His  little  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 

His  glossy  curis,  his  azure  wing, 

Which  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wring  j 

His  shivering  limbs  ti^e  embers  warm ; 

And  now  reviving  from  the  storm. 

Scarce  had  he  felt  his  wonted  glow. 

Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow  : — 

"  I  faui  would  know,  my  gentle  host," 

He  cried,  "  if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 

I  fear,  relax'd  with  midnight  dews. 

The  strings  their  former  aid  refuse." 

With  poison  tipp'd,  his  arrow  flies, 

Deep  in  my  tortured  heart  it  lies  ; 

Then  loud  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd : — 

<*  My  bow  can  still  impel  the  shaft : 

'TIS  firmly  fix'd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it ; 

Say,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  feel  it? 


FROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  OF 
iESCHYLUS. 

[Mi^a^'  h  ndrra  r/fiwv,  «.  r.  A.3 

Great  Jove,  to  whose  almighty  throne 
Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay. 

Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown, 
Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 

In  sea-girt  Ocean's  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 
'Gainst  hun  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  mam. 
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How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate, 

Since  first  Hesione  thy  bride, 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state. 
The  blushin?  beauty  by  thy  side, 
Thou  8at*st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled, 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled, 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around, 
Nor    yet  thy  doom   was  fix'd,  nor  Jove   relentless 
frown'd.* 

Harrow,  Dec.  1, 1804. 


TO  EMMA. 


Since  now  the  hour  is  come  at  last. 
When  you  most  quit  your  anxious  lover ; 

Since  now  our  dream  of  bHss  is  past, 
One  pang,  my  girl,  and  all  is  over. 

Alas !  that  pang  will  be  severe, 

Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more ; 

Which  tears  me  far  from  one  so  dear, 
Departing  for  a  distant  shore. 

Well  I  we  have  pass'd  some  happy  hours, 
And  joy  will  mingle  with  our  tears ; 

When  thinking  on  Uiese  ancient  towers. 
The  shelter  of  our  infant  years ; 

Where  from  this  Gothic  casement's  height. 
We  viewed  the  lake,  the  park,  the  deU ; 

And  still,  though  tears  obstruct  our  sight, 
We  lingering  look  a  last  farewell, 

O'er  fields  through  which  we  used  to  run. 
And  spend  the  hours  in  childish  play ; 

O'er  shades  where,  when  our  race  was  done. 
Reposing  on  my  breast  you  lay ; 

Whilst  I,  admiring,  too  remiss, 
Forgot  to  scare  the  hovering  flies. 

Yet  envied  every  fly  the  kiss 

It  dared  to  give  your  slumbering  eyes : 

See  still  the  little  pamted  bark. 
In  which  I  row'd  you  o'er  the  lake ; 

See  there,  high  waving  o'er  the  park. 
The  el  21 1  clamber'd  for  your  sake. 

These  times  are  past — our  joys  are  gone. 
You  leave  me,  leave  this  happy  vale ; 

These  scenes  I  must  retrace  alone : 
Without  thee  what  will  they  avail  7 

Who  can  conceive,  who  has  not  proved. 
The  anguish  of  a  last  embrace  ? 

When,  torn  from  all  you  fondly  loved, 
You  bid  a  long  adieu  to  peace. 

Thi*  is  the  deepest  of  our  woes, 
For  this  these  tears  our  cheeks  bedew ; 

This  is  of  love  the  final  close. 
Oh,  Grod  *  the  fondest,  last  adieu ! 


>  ['*  My  first  Harrow  verses,  (that  is,  English,  as  exer- 
cises,) a  translation  of  a  chorus  from  the  rrometheos  of 
iBsoliylus,  were  receiyed  by  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand  patron 


TO  M.  a  G 

Whene'er  I  view  those  lips  of  thine. 
Their  hue  invites  my  fervent  kiss ; 

Yet  I  forego  that  bliss  divine, 
Alas !  it  were  unhallow'd  bliss. 

Whene'er  I  dream  of  that  pure  breast. 
How  could  I  dwell  upon  its  snows  I 

Yet  is  the  daring  wish  repress'd ; 
For  that, — ^woula  banish  its  repose. 

A  glance  from  thy  soul-searchmg  eye 
Can  raise  with  hope,  depress  with  fear ; 

Yet  I  conceal  my  love, — and  why? 
I  would  not  force  a  painful  tear. 

I  ne'er  have  told  my  love,  yet  thou 
Hast  seen  my  ardent  flame  too  well ; 

And  shall  I  plead  my  passion  now, 
To  make  thy  bosom's  heaven  a  hell  ? 

No !  for  thou  never  canst  be  mine, 
United  by  the  priest's  decree : 

By  any  ties  but  those  divine. 

Mine,  my  beloved,  thou  ne'er  shah  bo. 

Then  let  the  secret  fire  consume. 
Let  it  consume,  thou  shah  not  know : 

With  joy  I  court  a  certain  doom. 
Rather  than  spread  its  guilty  glow. 

I  will  not  ease  my  tortured  heart. 

By  driving  dove-eyed  peace  from  thine  • 

Rather  than  such  a  sting  impart. 
Each  thought  presumptuous  I  resign. 

Yes  !  yield  those  lips,  for  which  I'd  brave 
More  than  I  here  shall  dare  to  tell ; 

Thy  innocence  and  mine  to  save, — 
I  bid  thee  now  a  last  farewell. 

Yes !  yield  that  breast,  to  seek  despair, 
And  hope  no  more  thy  soft  embrace ; 

Which  to  obtain  my  soul  would  dare. 
All,  all  reproach — but  thy  disgrace. 

At  least  from  guilt  shah  thou  be  free. 
No  matron  shall  thy  shame  reprove ; 

Though  cureless  pangs  may  prey  on  me. 
No  martyr  shalt  thou  be  to  love. 


TO  CAROLINE 

Think'st  thou  I  saw  thy  beauteous  eyes, 
Sufiiised  in  tears,  implore  to  stay ; 

And  heard  unmoved  thy  plenteous  sighs. 
Which  said  far  more  than  words  can  say? 

Though  keen  the  grief  thy  tears  express'd. 
When  love  and  hope  lay  both  o'erthrown ; 

Yet  still,  my  girl,  this  bleeding  breast 
Throbb'd  with  deep  sorrow  as  thine  own. 


(our  head  master)  but  coolly.  No  one  had,  at  that  time,  the 
least  notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy.*'— Ayron 
Dimy. 
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But  when  our  cheeks  with  an^niflh  glowM, 
When  thy  sweet  lips  were  join'd  to  mine, 

The  tears  that  from  my  eyelids  flow'd 
Were  lost  in  those  which  fell  from  thine. 

Thou  conldst  not  feel  my  burning  cheek, 
Thy  gushing  tears  had  quench'd  its  flame ; 

And  as  thy  tongue  essayed  to  speak, 
In  signs  alone  it  breathed  my  name. 

And  yet,  my  girl,  we  weep  in  vain, 
In  vain  our  fate  in  sighs  deplore ; 

Remembrance  only  can  remain, — 
But  that  will  make  us  weep  the  mors 

Again,  thou  best  beloved,  adien  ! 

Ah  !  if  thou  canst,  o'ercome  regret ; 
Nor  let  thy  mind  past  joys  review, — 

Our  only  hope  is  to  forget ! 


TO  CAROLINE. 

When  I  hear  you  express  an  affection  so  warm, 
Ne*er  think,  my  beloved,  that  I  do  not  believe  ; 

For  your  lip  would  the  soul  of  suspicion  disarm. 
And  your  eye  beams  a  ray  which  can  never  deceive. 

Yet,  still,  this  fond  bosom  regrets,  while  adoring. 
That  love,  like  the  leaf,  must  fall  into  the  sear ; 

That  age  will  come  on,  when  remembrance,  deploring. 
Contemplates  the  scenes  of  her  youth  with  a  tear ; 

That  the  time  mnst  arrive,  when,  no  longer  retaming 
Their  auburn,  those  locks  must  wave  thin  to  the 
breeze. 

When  a  few  silver  hairs  of  those  tresses  remaining, 
Prove  nature  a  prey  to  decay  and  disease. 

*Tis  this,  my  beloved,  which  spreads  gloom  o*er  my 
features, 

Though  I  ne*er  shall  presume  to  arraign  the  decree, 
Which  God  has  proclaimed  as  the  fate  of  his  creatures. 

In  the  death  which  one  day  will  deprive  you  of  me. 

Mistake  not,  sweet  skeptic,  the  canse  of  emotion. 
No  doubt  can  the  mind  of  your  lover  invade ; 

He  worships  each  look  with  such  faithful  devotion, 
A  smile  can  enchant,  or  a  tear  can  dissuade. 

But  as  death,  my  beloved,  soon  or  late  shall  overtake  us. 
And  our  breasts,  which  alive  with  such  sympathy 
glow. 

Will  sleep  in  the  grave  till  the  blast  shall  awake  us, 
When  calling  the  dead,  in  earth's  bosom  laid  low, — 

Oh!  then  let  us  drain,  while  wo  may,  draughts  of 
pleasure. 
Which  from  passion  like  ours  may  unceasingly  flow ; 
Let  us  pass  round  the  cup  of  love's  bliss  in  full  measure. 
And  quaff  the  contents  as  our  nectar  below. 

1805. 


1  [Lord  8trangford*8  translations  of  Caroo^ns*  Amatory 
Poems,  Verses,  and  Little's  Poems,  are  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Moore  as  having  been  at  this  period  the  faronte  study  of 
Lord  Byron.) 

«  ["  The  latter  years  of  Camoens  present  a  mournful  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  individual  calamity,  but  of  national  in- 
gratitude.    He  whose  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 


TO  CAROLINE. 

Oh  !  when  shall  the  grave  hide  forever  my  sorrows? 

Oh !  when  shall  my  soul  wing  her  flight  frvm  this 
clay? 
The  present  is  hell,  and  the  coming  to-morrow 

But  brings,  with  new  torture,  the  curse  of  to-day. 

From  my  eye  flows  no  tear,  from  my  lips  flow  no  cursea, 
I  blast  not  the  fiends  who  have  huilM  me  from  blin ; 

For  poor  is  the  soul  which  bewailing  rehearses 
Its  querulous  grief,  when  in  anguish  like  this. 

Was  my  eye,  'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury  flakes 

hnght'ning. 

Would  my  lips  breathe  a  flame  which  no  stream 

coiild  assuage,  [lightning. 

On  our  foes  should  my  glance  launch  in  vengeance  its 

With  transport  my  tongue  give  a  loose  to  its  rage. 

But  now  tears  and  curses,  alike  unavailing. 
Would  add  to  the  souls  of  our  tyrants  delight ; 

Could  they  view  us  our  sad  separatioa  bewaOing, 
Their  merciless  hearts  would  rejoice  at  the  sight 

Yet  still,  though  we  bend  with  a  feign'd  resignation. 
Life  beams  not  for  us  with  one  ray  that  can  cheer ; 

Love  and  hope  upon  earth  bring  no  more  consolation ; 
In  the  grave  is  our  hope,  for  in  life  is  our  fear. 

Oh !  when,  my  adored,  in  the  tomb  will  they  place  me, 
Since,  in  lite,  love  and  friendship  forever  are  fled? 

If  again  in  the  mansion  of  death  I  embrace  thee, 
F^aps  they  will  leave  unmolested  the  dead. 

1809. 


STANZAS  TO  A  LADY, 

WrrH  THB  rOKMB  OF  OAMOKNS.^ 

This  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem. 

Perhaps,  dear  girl !  for  me  thou'lt  prize. 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fod. 
The  old  and  disappointed  maid ; 

Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school. 
In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade  7 

Then  read,  dear  girl !  with  feeling  read. 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those ; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead 
In  pity  for  the  poet's  woes. 

He  was  in  sooth  a  genuine  bard ; 

His  was  no  faint,  fictitious  flame : 
like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward. 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same.^ 


service  of  his  country,  be  who  had  taught  her  literary  fans 
to  rival  the  proudest  efforts  of  Italy  itself,  and  who  seeniea 
bom  to  revive  the  remembrance  of  ancient  gentility  and  Lu- 
sian  heroism,  was  compelled  to  wander  through  the  streets, 
a  wretched  dependant  on  casual  contribution.  One  friend 
alone  remainea  to  smooth  his  downward  path,  and  guide  his 
steps  to  the  grave  with  gentleness  and  consolation.    It 
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THE  FIRST  KISS  OF  LOVE. 

'A  BapCir»{  it  3^opJai( 

*Ef«ra  itovvov  j^x^i*  Amaobbow. 

AwAT  with  your  fictions  of  flimsy  romance ; 

Those  tissues  of  falsehood  which  folly  has  wore ! 
Give  me  the  mild  beam  of  the  sotU-breathing  glance, 

Or  the  rapture  which  dwells  on  the  first  kiss  of  krve. 

Te  rhymexB,  whose  bosoms  with  fantasy  slow, 
Whose  pastoral  passions  are  made  for  me  grove ; 

From  what  blest  inspiration  your  sonnets  would  flow, 
Could  you  ever  have  tasted  the  first  kiss  of  love ! 

If  ApoUo  should  e*er  his  assistance  refuse, 

Or  the  Nme  be  disposed  from  your  service  to  rove* 

Invoke  them  no  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  muse, 
And  try  the  effect  of  the  firet  kiss  of  love ! 

I  I  hate  you,  ye  cold  compositions  of  art ! 

I       Though  prudes  may  condenm  me,  and  bigots  re- 

\  prove, 

I  I  court  the  effinions  that  spring  from  the  heart, 

{       Which  throbs  with  delight  to  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

i 

Your  shepherds,  your  flocks,  those  fantastical  themes, 
Perhaps  may  amuse,  yet  they  never  can  move : 

Arcadia  displays  but  a  region  of  dreams : 
What  are  visions  like  these  to  the  first  kiss  of  love? 

Oh !  cease  to  aflirm  that  man,  since  his  birth, 

From  Adam  till  now,  has  with  wretchedness  strove ; 

Some  portion  of  paradise  still  is  on  earth, 
And  Eden  revives  in  the  first  kiss  of  love. 

When  age  chiUs  the  Uood,  when  our  pleasures  are 
passed — 

For  years  fleet  away  with  the  wings  of  the  dove— 
The  dearest  remembrance  will  still  be  the  last. 

Our  sweetest  memorial  the  first  kiss  of  love. 


ON  A  CHANGE  OF  MASTERS  AT  A  GREAT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL.* 

Whire  are  those  honors,  Ida !  once  your  own, 
When  Probusi'  fiU'd  your  magisterial  throne? 

,  Antonio,  bis  slave,  a  native  of  Java,  who  had  accompanied 
I  CamoCns  to  Europe,  after  having  rescued  him  from  the 
I  waves,  when  shipuTecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mecon. 
,  This  faithful  attendant  was  wont  to  seek  alms  throughout 

Lisbon,  and  at  night  shared  the  produce  of  the  day  with  his 
!  poor  and  broken-hearted  master.  But  his  friendship  was 
'  employed  in  vain.    CamoCns  sank  beneath  the  pressure  of 

penury  andMisease,  and  died  in  an  almshouse  early  in  the 

year  1579.— Stmakoford.] 

I  fin  March,  1805,  Dr.  Drury  retired  from  his  situation 
of  nead-master  at  Harrow,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Dr. 
Butler.] 

« [**  Dr.  Drury,  whom  I  plagued  sufficiently,  was  the  best, 
the  kindest  (and  vet  strict,  too)  friend  I  ever  had ;  and  I 
look  upon  him  still  as  a  father.'*— Byroj*  Diary.] 

«  [•*  At  Harrow  I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,  but  led  lat- 
terly, and  have  retained  many  of  my  school  fnendships,  and 
all  my  dislikes— except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebel- 
Uously,  and  have  been  sorry  ever  since."— Byron  Diary.— 
The  reconciliation  which  took  place  between  nim  and  Dr. 
Butler,  before  his  departure  for  Greece,  in  1809,  is.  says  Mr. 
Moore,  "  one  of  those  instances  of  placability  ana  pliable- 
ness  with  which  his  life  abounded.  Not  content  with  this 
private  atonement  to  the  Doctor,  it  was  his  intention,  had 
be  published  another  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  to 
substitute,  for  the  offensiTe  verses  against  that  gentleman, 
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As  andent  Rome,  fast  faUing  to  disgnioe, 
Hail'd  a  barbarian  in  her  Cesar's  place. 
So  you,  degenerate,  share  as  hard  a  fate, 
And  seat  Pomposus  where  your  Probus  sate 
Of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 
Pomposus*  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 
Pomposus,  by  no  social  yirtue  sway*d, 
With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade  ; 
With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules. 
Such  as  were  ne*er  before  enforced  in  schools. 
Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning's  laws, 
He  governs,  sanction'd  but  by  self-applause. 
With  him  the  same  dire  fate  attendiug  Roine, 
Ill-fated  Ida !  soon  must  stamp  your  doom : 
Like  her  overthrown,  forever  lost  to  fame. 
No  trace  of  science  left  you,  but  the  name. 

July,  1805. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  DORSET.* 

Dorset  !*  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  strayed. 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade ; 
Whom  still  afiection  taught  me  to  defend. 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend. 
Though  the  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command ;' 
Thee,  on  whose  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
The  gift  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power ; 
E'en  now  a  name  illustrious  is  thine  own, 
Renown'd  in  rank,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
Yet,  DorMt,  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul 
To  shun  fair  science,  or  evade  control, 
Though  passive  tutors,^  fearful  to  dispraise 
The  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise. 
View  ducal  errors  with  indulgent  eyes. 
And  wink  at  faults  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

When  youthful  parasites,  who  bend  the  knee 
To  wealth,  their  golden  idol,  not  to  thee, — 
And  even  in  sunple  boyhood's  opening  dawn 
Some  slaves  are  found  to  flatter  and  to  fawn, — 
When  these  declare,  "  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
On  one  by  birth  predestined  to  he  great ; 
That  books  were  only  meant  for  dnidgiug  fools, 
That  gallant  spirits  scorn  the  conmion  rules ;" 
Believe  them  not ; — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
And  seek  to  blast  the  honors  of  thy  name. 


a  frank  avowal  of  the  wrong  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  giving 
vent  to  them.**] 

*  In  looking  over  my  papers  to  select  a  few  additional 

r>ems  for  this  second  edition,  I  found  the  above  line:*,  \%  hich 
had  totally  forgotten,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1805,  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  Harrow.  They 
were  addressed  to  a  young  schoolfellow  of  high  rank,  who 
had  been  my  frequent  companion  in  some  rambles  through 
the  neighboring  country :  however,  he  never  saw  tlie  hnes. 
and  most  probably  never  will.  As.  on  a  re-perusal,  I  found 
them  not  worse  than  some  other  pieces  in  the  collection.  I 
have  now  published  them,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  slight 
revision. 

»  [George-John-Frederick,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset,  bom 
November  15, 1793.  This  amiable  nobleman  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunting  near  Dublin,  February 
3S,  1815,  being  on  a  visit  at  the  lime  to  his  mother,  the 
duchess-dowager,  and  her  second  husband,  Charles  Earl  of 
Whitworth,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.] 

•  At  every  public  school  the  junior  boys  are  completely 
subservient  to  the  upper  forms  till  thev  attain  a  seat  in  the 
higher  classes.  From  this  state  of  probation,  very  properly, 
no  rank  is  exemi^ ;  but  after  a  certain  period,  they  com- 
mand in  turn  those  who  succeed 

7  Allow  me  to  disclaim  any  personal  allusions,  even  the 
most  distant :  I  merely  mention  generally  what  <s  too  often 
the  weakness  of  ptecepion. 
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Turn  to  the  few  in  Ida's  early  throng, 

Whose  souLb  disdam  not  to  condemn  the  wrong ; 

Or  if,  amidst  the  comradee  of  thy  youth, 

None  dare  to  raine  the  sterner  voice  of  tmth, 

Ask  thine  own  heart ;  'twill  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear; 

For  itell  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

Yes !  I  have  mark'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
{   But  now  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away ; 
:  Yes !  I  have  marked  within  that  generous  mind 
A  soul,  if  well  matured,  to  bless  mankind. 
Ah  !  thou^  myself,  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
Wnom  Indiscretion  hailM  her  favorite  child ; 
Though  every  error  stamps  me  for  her  own. 
And  dooms  my  fall,  I  fain  would  fall  alone ; 
Though  my  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tame, 
I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 

*Ti8  not  enough,  with  other  sons  of  power, 
To  gleam  the  lambent  meteor  of  an  hour ; 
To  swell  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 
With  long-drawn  names  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
Then  share  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot — 
i   In  life  just  gazed  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 

While  nau^t  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
'   Except  the  dull  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 
j  The  mouldering  'scutcheon,  or  the  herald's  roll, 
!  That  well-emblazon'd  but  neglected  scroll, 
1   Where  lords,  unhonor'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
One  spot,  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind. 
Tliere  sleep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  veil  their  dust,  their  follies,  and  their  faults, 
A  race,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread. 
In  records  destined  never  to  be  read. 
Fain  would  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes. 
Exalted  more  amoug  the  good  and  wise, 
A  glorious  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
As  first  in  rank,  the  first  in  talent  too : 
Spurn  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun ; 
Not  Fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 

Turn  to  the  annals  of  a  former  day ; 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  sires  display. 
One,  though  a  courtier,  lived  a  man  of  worth. 
And  caird,  proud  boast !  the  British  drama  forth.' 
Another  view,  not  less  renown'd  for  wit ; 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Bold  in  the  field,  and  favor*d  by  the  Nine ; 
In  every  splendid  part  ordainM  to  shine ; 
Far,  far  distinguished  from  the  glittering  throng, 
The  pride  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of  song.* 
Such  were  thy  fathers ;  thus  preserve  their  name ; 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 
The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close 
To  me,  this  Uttle  scene  of  joys  and  woes ; 


1  [*'  Thomas  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst.  was  bom  in  1527. 
While  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  he  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  Gorboduc,  which  was  played  before  Queen  EUzabeth  at 
Whitehall,  in  1561.  His  tragedy,  and  his  contribution  of  the 
Induction  and  legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the 
•*  .Mirror  for  Magistrates."  compose  the  poetical  history  of 
Sackville.  The  rest  of  it  was  political.  In  1604,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  suddenly  at 
the  council  table,  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy  on  the  brain." 

C.VMPDELL.] 

3  [Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  was  bom  in  1637,  and 
died  in  1706.  He  was  esteemed  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  his  day,  and  alike  distinguished  in  the  voluptuous 
I  court  of  Charles  II.  and  the  gloomy  one  of  William  III.  He 
behaved  with  considerable  gallantry  in  the  sea-fight  with 
the  Dutch  in  1665 ;  on  the  day  previous  to  which  he  is  said 
to  have  composed  his  celebradted  song,  To  all  you  Ladies  now 
at  Land.  His  character  has  been  drawn  in  the  highest  col- 
ors by  Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  and  Congreve.] 

>  **  I  have  just  been,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  very  much 


Each  kn«n  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 

Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  and  Friendship  all  wars 

mine: 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue. 
And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  lrown*d  away, 
By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  some  future  day  ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell ; 
Alas !  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  welL 
To  these  adieu !  nor  let  me  linger  o*er 
Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep. 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep 

Dorset,  farewell !  I  will  not  ask  one  part 
Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart ; 
The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 
Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  maturer  year. 
Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere, 
Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate, 
May  one  day  claim  our  suffirage  for  the  state. 
We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 
With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  m  future,  neither  friend^nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  wo. 
With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 
The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 
Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice : 
Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought, 
If  these, — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen*d  strain,— 
Oh  !  if  these  wishes  are  not  breathed  in  vain, 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  fate 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great' 

1805. 


FRAGMENT. 

WETTTKN  8H0ETLT  ATTBR  THK  MARRUOB  OF  MSBB  CHA- 
WORTH. 

HiLi^  of  Annesley !  bleak  and  barren. 
Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray'd, 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring. 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  begniling. 

Former  favorite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me.^ 

1805. 


shocked  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.    We  were  at 
school  together,  and  there  I  was  passionately  attached  to 
him.    Since,  we  have  never  met,  but  once,  I  think,  since 
1805— and  it  would  be  a  paltry  affectation  to  pretend  that  I 
had  any  feeling  for  him  worth  the  name.    But  there  was  a 
time  in  my  Ufe  when  this  event  would  have  broken  my  heart ; 
and  all  I  can  say  for  it  now  is— that  it  is  not  worth  breakinff.    i 
The  recollection  of  what  I  once  felt,  and  ought  to  have  felt   \ 
now,  but  could  not,  set  me  pondering,  and  finally  into  the 
train  of  thought  which  you  have  in  your  hands-"— JSyron  Let- 
tert^  1815.— The  Verses  referred  to  were  those  melancholy   i 
ones,  beginning,—"  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give,    ' 
like  those  it  takes  away.**] 

<  [The  circumstances  which  lent  so  peculiar  an  interest  to 

Lord  Byron's  introduction  to  the  family  of  Chaworth,  are  i 

sufilciently  explained  in  the  *'  Notices  of  his  Life."    "  Tba  I 

young  lady  herself  combined,"  says  Mr  Moore,  "  with  the  j 

many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  her,  much  personal  I 
beauty,  and  a  disposition  the  most  amiable  and  attaching. 

Though  already  fully  alive  to  her  chann8,it was  at  this  period  \ 
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ORANTA.    A  Medubt. 

Oh  !  could  Le  Sage's'  demon's  gift 

Be  realized  at  my  desire, 
Thi«  night  my  trembling  form  he*d  lift 

To  place  it  on  St  Mary^s  spire. 

Hien  woold,  unroof 'd,  old  Granta's  hallf 

Pedantic  inmates  fnll  display ; 
Fellows  who  dream  on  lawn  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  yenal  votes  to  pay. 

Then  would  I  view  each  rival  wight. 

Petty  and  Palmerrton  survey ; 
Who  canvass  there  with  all  tlieir  might. 

Against  the  next  elective  day.' 

Lo !  candidates  and  voters  lie' 
All  luU'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number: 

A  race  renown*d  for  piety, 
Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumber. 

Lord  H *  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men : 
They  know  preferment  can  occur 

But  very  seldom, — now  and  then. 

They  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal: 
Each  hopes  that  one  may  be  his  lot. 

And  therefore  smiles  on  his  proposal 

Now  from  the  soporific  scene 

ril  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later. 
To  view,  unheeded  and  unseen, 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp ; 

Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  eariy  risea 

He  surely  well  deserves  to  gain  them, 
With  all  the  honors  of  his  college, 

Who,  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them. 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge : 

Who  sacrifices  hours  of  rest 

To  scan  precisely  metres  attic ; 
Or  agitates  his  anxious  breast 

In  solving  problems  mathematic : 


(1804)  that  the  young  poet  seems  to  have  drunk  deepest  of 
that  fascination  whose  effects  were  to  be  so  lasting ;  six  short 
weeks  which  he  pr  «ied  in  her  company  being  sufficient  to 
lay  the  foundation  oi  a  feelinff  for  all  life.  With  the  summer 
holidajrs  ended  this  dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Cha- 
worth  once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last 
farewell  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Annesley.  which,  in  his 
poem  of  *  The  Dream/  he  describes  so  happily  as '  crowned 
with  a  peculiar  dindem.' "  In  August.  1805,  she  was  married 
to  John  Musters,  Esq. ;  and  died  at  Wiverton  Hall,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1833,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  alarm  and 
danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  during  the  sack  of 
Colwick  Hall  by  a  party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham.  The 
unfortunate  lady  had  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  for 
several  years,  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  oblised  to 
take  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  a  8hruDt)ery, 
where,  partly  from  cold,  partly  from  terror,  her  constitution 
sustained  a  shock  which  it  wanted  vigor  to  resist.] 

The  Biable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage,  where  Asmodeus,  the 
demon,  places  Don  Cleofas  on  an  elevated  situation,  and 
unroou  the  houses  for  inspection. 

•  [On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1806,  Lord  Henry 


Who  reads  falso  quantities  m  Seale,' 

Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle ; 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal ; 

In  barbarous  Latin*  doom*d  to  wrangle : 

Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  letter'd  sage, 

The  square  of  the  h3rpothenuse.'' 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student. 

Compared  with  other  recreations. 
Which  bring  together  the  imprudent ; 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine. 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  invite. 

As  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodistic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue. 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray : 

Forgetting  that  their  pride  of  spirit, 

llieir  exultation  in  their  trial. 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-deniaL 

Tw  mom . — ^from  these  I  turn  my  sight 
What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye? 

A  numerous  crowd,  arra/d  in  white,' 
Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings  hi  air  the  chapel  bell ; 

'TIS  hush*d: — what  sounds  are  these  I  hear? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  listening  ear. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song. 
The  royal  minstrers  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused. 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 

All  mercy  now  must  be  refused 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 


Petty  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  candidates  to  represent 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  parliament.] 

*  [In  the  private  volume,  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  ran 
thus:— 

**  One  on  his  power  and  place  depends, 
The  other  on— the  Lord  knows  what ! 
Each  to  some  eloquence  pretends. 
Though  neither  will  convince  by  that. 
"  The  first,  indeed,  may  not  demur ; 

Fellows  are  sage  reflecting  men,*'  Ac] 
« [Edward-Harvey  Hawke,  third  Lord  Hawke.    His  lord- 
ship died  in  1834.] 

*  Scale's  publication  on  Greek  Metres  displays  considerable 
talent  and  ingenuity,  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  difficult 
a  work,  is  not  remarkable  for  accuracy. 

•  The  Latin  of  the  schools  is  of  the  eamne  »pecU$,  and  not 
very  intelligible. 

^  The  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  square  of  the  hj- 
pothenuse  is  equal  to  tne  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

•  On  a  satnVs  day,  the  students  wear  surplices  in  chapel. 


If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  theae  blockheads  sing  befioro  him» 

To  lis  his  psalms  had  ne*er  descended, — 
In  foriouB  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The -luckless  Israelites,  when  taken 

By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 
Were  ask'd  to  sing,  by  joy  forsaken. 

On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these, 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease^ 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  to  hear. 

But  if  I  scribble  longer  now, 
Hie  deuce  a  soul  will  stav  to  read : 

Mypen  is  blunt,  my  mk  is  low ; 
'T^  almost  time  to  stop,  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Granta's  spires ! 

No  more,  like  Cleofas,  I  fly ; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  muse  in^ires: 

The  reader 's  tired,  and  so  am  I. 

1806. 


ON  A  DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  HARROW  ON  THE  HILL. 

Oh !  mihi  praoteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos.— Viroil. 

Ye  scenes  of  my  childhood,  whose  loved  recollection 
Embitters  the  present,  compared  with  the  past ; 

Where  science  first  dawn'd  on  the  powers  of  reflection. 
And  friendships  were  formM,  too  romantic  to  last ;' 

Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  trace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  ne'er  fading  remembrance. 
Which  rests  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied ! 

Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported. 
The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where 
we  fought  •■  [sorted, 

The  school  where,  loud  wam*d  by  the  bell,  we  re- 
To  pour  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  pondered. 
As  reclining,  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone'  I  lay ; 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wander'd, 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray. 

I  once  more  view  the  room,  with  spectators  snr- 
rounded. 
Where,  as  Zanga,^  I  trod  on  Alonzo  overthrown ; 


» ["  My  school-friendships  were  with  me  mmumu,  (for  I 
was  always  violent ;)  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one 
which  has  endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been  cut  short  by 
death)  till  now.**— ^yron  Diary,  1821.1 

« ["  At  Harrow  I  fought  my  way  very  fairly.  I  think  I  lost 
but  one  battle  out  of  seven."— /M^.] 

» [They  show  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Harrow,  com- 
manding a  view  over  Windsor,  which  was  so  well  known 
to  be  his  favorite  resting-place,  that  the  boys  called  it  ••  By- 
ron's Tomb  ;*'  and  here,  they  say,  he  used  to  sit  for  hours, 
wrapped  up  in  thought.] 

4  [For  the  display  of  his  declamatory  powers,  on  the 
speech-days,  he  selected  always  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sages ;  such  as  the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo, 
and  Lear's  address  to  the  storm.] 


WhQe,  to  swell  my  yomig  pride,  sneh  applauses  re- 
sounded, 
I  fancied  that  Mossop^  hhnself  was  outshone : 

Or,  as  Lear,  I  pour'd  forth  the  deep  imprecation, 
By  my  daughters,  of  kingdom  and  reason  deprived ; 

Till,  fired  by  loud  plauditJ^  aud  self-adulation, 
I  regarded  myself  as  a  Garrick  revived. 

Ye  dreams  of  my  boyhood,  how  much  1  regret  you ! 

Unfaded  your  memory  dwells  in  my  breast ; 
Though  sad  and  deserted,  I  ne'er  can  forget  yon : 

Your  pleasures  may  still  be  in  fancy  poasess'd. 

To  Ida  full  oft  may  remembrance  restore  me,^ 
While  fate  shall  the  shades  of  the  future  miroH ! 

Since  darkness  overshadows  the  prospect  before  me, 
More  dear  is  the  beam  of  the  past  to  my  soul. 

But  if,  through  the  course  of  the  years  w:  lich  await  me 
Some  new  scene  of  pleasure  should  open  to  view, 

I  will  say,  while  with  rapture  the  thought  shall  elate  me, 
"  Oh !  such  were  the  days  which  my  infancy  knew  V* 

1806. 


TO  M . 

Oh  !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire. 
With  bright  but  mild  afiection  shine, 

Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire. 
Love,  more  than  mortal,  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  formM  so  heavenly  fair, 
Howe*er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair ; 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  Nature  stampM  thy  beauteous  birth, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone. 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth. 
The  skies  might  claun  thee  for  their  own : 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work. 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize. 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal, 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  blaze ; 

Thy  beauty  must  enrapture  all ; 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze? 

rris  said  that  Berenice's  hair 
In  stars  adorns  the  vault  of  heaven ; 

But  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there. 
Thou  wouldst  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 


•  Mossop,  a  cotemporary  of  Garrick,  famous  for  his  per- 
formance of  Zanga. 

•  ["  My  grand  patron,  Dr.  Dmry,  had  a  great  notion  that  I 
should  turn  out  an  orator,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence, 
my  voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation,  ana  my  action.'* 
— Bfron  Diary.] 

'  [In  the  private  volume  the  two  last  stanzas  ran— 
*•  I  thought  this  poor  brain,  fever'd  even  to  madness, 
Of  tears,  as  of  reason,  forever  was  drained : 
But  the  drops  which  now  flow  down  this  bosom  of  sadiif>«s. 
Convince  me  the  springs  have  some  moisture  ret^in'd. 
"  Sweet  scenes  of  ray  childhood !  your  blest  recollection 
Has  wrung  from  these  eyelids,  ^o  weeping  long  dead, 
In  torrents  the  tears  of  rav  ".  .*rmest  affection, 
The  last  and  the  fondest  I  ever  shall  shed."] 
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For  did  thoto  ejes  ai  planets  nil. 
Thy  Bister-lighta  would  scaroe  appear : 

E'en  Buns,  wh^  eyitemi  now  controU 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  aphem.' 


1806 


TO  WOMAN. 

Woman  !  experience  might  have  told  me, 

That  all  roust  love  thee  who  behold  thee : 

Surely  experience  might  have  taught 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  naucht : 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me, 

All  I  forget,  but  to  adore  thee. 

Oh  memory  !  thou  choicest  blessing 

When  joinM  with  hope,  when  still  posMssmg ; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover 

When  hope  is  fled  and  passion  *s  over! 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver. 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her ! 

How  throbs  the  pulse  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  roUs  in  glossy  blue, 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath. 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth ! 

Fondly  we  hope  *twill  last  for  aye* 

When  lo !  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  forever  stand, 

"  Woman,  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.*** 


TO  M.  a  G. 


When  I  dream  that  you  love  me,  youMl  surely  forgive ; 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep ; 
For  in  visions  alone  your  aflection  can  live,— 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus !  envelope  my  faculties  fSMt, 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last. 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine ! 

They  tell  us  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death. 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given ; 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven ! 

Ah !  frown  not,  8W*et  lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  too  nippy  in  this ; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now. 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  lady,  perhaps  yon  may  smile, 

Oh  !  think  not  my  penance  deficient ! 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile, 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient 


>  *'  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  basiness,  do  intreat  her  eyes. 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return."— Shaks. 
s  The  last  line  is  almost  a  literal  translation  from  a  Span- 
ish proverb. 

*  (Of  this  "  Mary,*'  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
heiress  of  Annesley,  or  **  Mary*'  of  Aberdeen,  all  that  has 
been  ascertained  is,  that  she  was  of  an  hnmble,  if  not  equiv- 


TO  MARY, 

ON  RBCEIVINO  HER  PICTURE* 

This  faint  resemblance  of  thy  charms, 
Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give. 

My  constant  heart  of  fear  disarms. 
Revives  my  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

Here  I  can  trace  the  locks  of  gold 
Which  round  thy  snowy  forehead  wave. 

The  /eeks  which  sprung  from  beauty's  mooM, 
The  lips  which  made  me  beauty's  slave 

Here  I  can  trace— ah,  no !  that  eye. 

Whose  azure  floats  in  liquid  fire. 
Must  all  the  painter's  art  defy. 

And  bid  him  from  the  task  retire 

Here  I  behold  its  beauteous  hue ; 

But  Where's  the  beam  so  sweetly  straring,* 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  bhie. 

Like  Luna  o'er  the  ocean  playinir? 

Sweet  copy !  far  more  dear  to  me. 

Lifeless,  unfeeling  as  thou  art. 
Than  all  the  living  forms  could  be 

Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  neart 

She  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 
Lest  time  might  shake  my  wavering^  sool^ 

Unconscious  that  her  image  there 
Held  every  sense  in  fast  control. 

Through  hours,  through  years,  through  time,  'twill 
My  nope,  in  gloomy  moments,  raise ;        [cheer; 

In  life's  last  coimict  'twill  appear. 
And  meet  my  fond  expiring  gaze. 


TO  LESBIA. 

Lbsbu  !  since  far  from  you  I've  ranged, 
Our  souls  with  fond  aflection  glow  not ; 

You  say  'tis  I,  not  you,  have  changed, 
I'd  tell  you  why, — ^but  yet  I  know  not 

Your  pdish'd  brow  no  cares  have  cross'd ; 

And,  Leebia !  we  are  not  much  older 
Smce,  trembling,  first  my  he€trt  I  lost. 

Or  tdd  my  love,  with  hope  grown  bolder. 

Sixteen  was  then  our  utmost  age. 

Two  years  have  lingering  pass'd  away,  love ! 
And  now  new  thoughts  our  minds  engage. 

At  least  I  feel  di^oeed  to  stray,  love ! 

'TIS  I  that  am  alone  to  blame, 
I,  that  am  guilty  of  love's  treason  ; 

Since  your  sweet  breast  is  still  the  same. 
Caprice  must  be  my  only  reason. 


ocal,  station  in  life,— and  that  she  had  long  light  golden 
hair,  "  of  which,**  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  the  Poet  used  to  show 
a  lock,  as  well  as  her  picture,  among  his  friends.**] 

« [In  the  private  volume— 

But  Where's  the  beam  of  soft  deshre  1 
Which  gave  a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
Love,  only  love,  could  e*er  inspire  ] 
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I  do  not,  love  !  stispect  yoar  truth, 
With  jealous  doubt  my  bosom  heaves  not ; 

Wann  was  the  passion  of  my  youth, 
One  trace  of  dark  deceit  it  leaves  not 

No,  no,  my  flame  was  not  pretended ; 

For,  oh  !  I  loved  you  most  sincerely ; 
And — ^though  our  dream  at  last  is  ended— 

My  bosom  still  esteems  you  dearly. 

No  more  we  meet  in  yonder  bowers ; 

Absence  has  made  me  prone  to  roving ; 
But  older,  firmer  hearts  than  ours 

Have  found  monotony  in  loving. 

Your  cheek's  soft  bloom  is  imimpair'd, 
New  beauties  still  are  daily  brightening, 

Your  eye  for  conquest  beams  prepared. 
The  forge  of  love's  resistless  lightning. 

Arm'd  thus,  to  make  their  bosoms  bleed, 
Many  will  throng  to  sigh  like  me,  love ! 

More  constant  they  may  prove,  indeed ; 
Fonder,  alas !  they  ne'er  can  be,  love ! 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

[As  the  author  was  discharging  his  pistols  in  a  garden,  two 
ladies  passing  near  the  spot  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 
bullet  hissing  near  them ;  to  one  of  whom  the  following 
stanzas  were  addressed  the  next  morning.  ]i 

Doubtless,  sweet  girl !  the  hissing  lead, 
Wafting  destruction  o'er  thy  charms, 

And  hurtling"  o'er  thy  lovely  head. 
Has  fill'd  that  breast  with  fond  alarms. 

Surely  some  envious  demon's  force, 
Vex'd  to  behold  such  beauty  here, 

Impell'd  the  bullet's  viewless  course, 
Diverted  from  its  first  career. 

YeB  !  in  that  nearly  fatal  hour 

The  ball  obey'd  some  hell-bom  goide ; 

Bat  Heaven,  with  interposing  power. 
In  pity  turu'd  the  death  aside. 

Yet,  as  perchance  one  trembling  tear 
Upon  that  thrilling  bosom  fell ; 
•       Which  I,  th'  unconscious  cause  of  fear. 
Extracted  from  its  glistening  cell : 

Say,  what  dire  penance  can  atone 
For  such  an  outrage  done  to  thee  7 

Arraign'd  before  thy  beauty's  throne. 
What  punishment  wilt  thou  decree? 

Might  I  perform  the  judge's  part, 
The  sentence  I  should  scarce  deplore ; 

It  only  would  restore  a  heart 
Which  but  belonged  to  thee  before. 

The  least  atonement  I  can  make 

la  to  become  no  longer  free ; 
Henceforth  I  breathe  but  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all  to  me. 


1  [The  occurrence  took  place  at  Southwell,  and  the  beau- 
tiful lady  to  whom  the  lines  were  addressed  was  Miss  Hou- 
son.] 


Bat  thou,  perhaps,  majrst  now  reject 

Such  expiation  of  my  guilt : 
Come  then,  some  other  mode  elect ; 

Let  it  be  death,  or  what  thou  wilt 

Choose  then,  relentless !  and  I  swear 
Naught  shall  thy  dread  decree  prevwit ; 

Yet  hold — one  little  word  forbear ! 
Let  it  be  aught  but  banishment 


LOVE'S  LAST  ADIEU. 

A«,  6*  Ml  fit  ^evyci— AifACBBOK. 

Thk  roses  of  love  glad  the  garden  of  life. 
Though   nurtured  'mid   weeds  dropping  pestilent 
dew. 

Till  time  crops  the  leaves  with  unmerciful  knife, 
Or  prunes  them  forever,  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

In  vain  with  endearments  we  soothe  the  sad  heart. 
In  vain  do  we  vow  for  an  age  to  be  true ; 

The  chance  of  an  honr  may  command  us  to  part. 
Or  death  disunite  us  in  love's  last  adieu ! 

Still  Hope,  breathing  peace  through  the  gTief*«woUen 
breast. 

Will  whisper,  "  Our  meetuig  we  yet  may  renew  .•" 
With  this  dream  of  deceit  half  our  sorrow 's  ropreas'd. 

Nor  taste  we  the  poison  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

Oh !  mark  you  yon  pair :  in  the  sunshine  of  youth 
Love  twined  round  their  childhood  his  flow'rs  as 
they  grew ; 

They  flourish  awhile  in  the  season  of  truth, 
TUl  chill'd  by  the  winter  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

Sweet  lady !  why  thus  doth  a  tear  steal  its  way 
Down  a  cheek  which  outrivals  thy  bosom  in  hne  7 

Yet  why  do  I  ask  7 — to  distraction  a  prey. 
Thy  reason  has  perish'd  with  love's.last  adieu ! 

Oh  !  who  is  yon  misanthrope,  shunning  mankind  7 
From  cities  to  caves  of  the  forest  he  flew : 

There,  raving,  he  howls  his  complaint  to  the  wind ; 
The  mountains  reverberate  love's  last  adieu ! 

Now  hate  rules  a  heart  which  in  love's  easy  chains 
Once  passion's  tumultuous  blandishments  knew ; 

Despair  now  inflames  the  dark  tide  of  his  veins ; 
He  ponders  in  phrensy  on  love's  last  adieu ! 

How  he  envies  the  wretch  with  a  soul  wrapp'd  in 
steel! 

His  pleasures  are  scarce,  yet  his  troubles  are  few. 
Who  lau^  at  the  pang  that  he  never  can  feel, 

And  dreads  not  the  anguish  of  love's  last  adieu ! 

Youth  flies,  life  decavs,  even  hope  is  o'ereast ; 

No  more  with  love  s  former  devotion  we  sue 
He  spreads  his  young  wiug,  he  retires  with  the  blast ; 

The  shroud  of  afiection  is  love's  last  adieu ! 


>  This  word  is  used  by  Gray,  in  his  poem  to  the  Fatal 
Sisters  :— 

"  Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 
Hurtles  through  the  darkened  air.** 
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In  this  life  of  probation  for  raptnre  divine, 
AMrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due ; 

From  him  who  has  wonhipp'd  at  love's  gentle  dirine, 
The  atonement  is  ample  in  love*s  last  adiea ! 

Who  kneels  to  the  god,  on  his  altar  of  light 
Must  myrtle  and  cypress  alternately  strew : 

His  myrtle,  an  emblem  of  purest  delight ; 
His  cypress  the  garland  of  love's  last  adiea ! 


DAMiETAS. 


In  law  an  infant,*  and  in  years  a  boy, 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy ; 

From  every  sense  of  shame  and  virtue  wean'd ; 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Veraed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child ; 

Pickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  his  heedless  friend  a  tool ; 

Old  in  the  world,  though  scarcely  broke  from  school ; 

DamsBtas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sin. 

And  found  the  goal  when  others  just  begin : 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul, 

And  bid  him  drain  Uie  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl ; 

But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain, 

And  what  was  once  his  bliss  appeals  his  bane.' 


TO  MARION. 

Marion  !  why  that  pensive  brow? 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou  ? 

Change  that  discontented  air  ; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

*Tis  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears. 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears. 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down. 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  fire. 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Naught  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

WoiUdst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile. 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  all  thou  fain  wouldst  say. 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse : 

She  blushes,  cort'sies,  frowns — in  short  she 

Dreads  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me ; 

And  flying  off  in  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 


1  In  law  every  person  is  an  infant  who  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

» ["  When  I  went  up  to  Trinity,  in  1805.  at  the  am  of 
seventeen  and  a  half,  I  was  miserable  and  untowara  to  a 
de^ee.  I  was  wretched  at  leaving  Harrow— wretched  at 
gou^  to  Cambridge  instead  of  Oxford— wretched  from  some 
private  domestic  cireumsUnces  of  different  kinds;  and, 
consequently,  about  as  unsocial  as  a  wolf  taken  from  the 
troop."- />M»v.  Mr.  Moore  adds,  "  The  sort  of  life  which 
young  Bjrron led  at  this  period,  between  the  dissipations  of 
London  and  of  Cambridge,  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or 
even  the  roof  of  a  single  relative  to  receive  him,  was  out 


All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate'er 

I  think,  is  neither  here  nor  there) 

Is,  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  tj^rm'd  for  better  things  than  sneering : 

Of  smoothing  compliments  divested, 

Advice  at  least 's  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free  ; 

Counsel  like  mine  is  like  a  brother^s : 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others ; 

That  is  to  say,  unskill'd  to  cozen. 

It  shares  itself  among  a  dozen. 

Marion,  adieu  !  oh,  prythee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not ; 

And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 

To  those  who  think  remonstrance  teasing. 

At  once  I'll  tell  thee  our  opinion 

Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion  : 

Howe'er  we  gaze  with  admiration 

On  eyes  of  blue  or  lips  carnation, 

Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 

Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us, 

Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 

These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love : 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture 

To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture  ; 

But  wouldst  thou  see  the  secret  chain 

Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train. 

To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 

Know,  in  a  word,  'tis  Animation. 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO    PRKSBNTKD    TO    THl     AUTHOR  A   LOCK   OW 

BRAIDED   WITH    HIS    OWN,   AND    APPOINTED   A  NIGHT 
IN  DECEMBER  TO  MEET  HIM  IN  THE  GARDEN.* 

These  locks,  which  fondly  thus  entwine. 
In  firmer  chains  our  hearts  confine. 
Than  all  th'  unmeaning  protestations 
Which  swell  with  nonsense  love  orations. 
Our  love  is  fix'd,  I  think  we've  proved  it. 
Nor  time,  nor  place,  nor  art  have  moved  it ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  e'gh  and  whine, 
With  groundless  jealousy  repine, 
With  silly  whims  and  fancies  frantic. 
Merely  to  make  our  love  romantic  ? 
Why  should  you  weep  like  Lydia  Langoah, 
And  fret  with  self-created  anguish. 
Or  doom  the  lover  you  have  chosen. 
On  winter  nights  to  sigh  half  frozen ; 
In  leafless  shades  to  sue  for  pardon, 
Only  because  the  scene  's  a  garden  7 
For  gardens  seem,  by  one  consent. 
Since  Shakspeare  set  the  precedent. 
Since  Juliet  first  declared  her  passion 
To  form  the  place  of  assignation.* 


little  calculated  to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself 
or  the  world.  Unrestricted  as  he  was  by  deference  to  any 
will  but  his  own,  even  the  pleasures  to  which  he  was 
naturally  most  inclined  prematurely  palled  upon  him,  for 
want  of  those  best  zests  of  all  enjoyment— rarity  and  re- 
straint'*] 

>  [See  tmtit  p.  897,  note.] 

*  In  the  above  liule  piece  the  author  has  been  accused  by 
some  etmdid  readers  of  mtroducing  the  name  of  a  lady  from 
whom  he  was  some  hundred  mues  distant  at  the  time  this 
was  written ;  and  poor  Juliet,  who  has  slept  so  long  in  **  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,**  has  been  converted,  with  a  trifling 
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Oh !  would  some  modem  miiae  impire, 
And  seat  her  by  a  sea-coal  fire ; 
Or  had  the  bard  at  Christmas  written, 
Aud  laid  the  scene  of  love  in  Britai^ 
He  surely,  in  commiseration, 
Had  changed  the  place  of  declaration. 
In  Italy  IVe  no  objection  ; 
Warm  nights  are  proper  for  reflection ; 
But  here  our  climate  is  so  rigid, 
That  love  itself  is  rather  fri^ 
Think  on  our  chilly  situation, 
And  curb  this  rage  for  imitation  ; 
Then  let  us  meet,  as  oft  we've  done, 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun  ; 
Or,  if  at  midnight  I  must  meet  you. 
Within  your  mansion  let  me  greet  you : 
There  we  can  love  for  hours  together, 
Much  better,  m  such  snowy  weather, 
Than  placed  in  all  th'  Arcadian  groves 
That  ever  witness'd  rural  loves ; 
Then,  if  my  passion  fail  to  please, 
Next  night  rU  be  content  to  freeze  ; 
No  more  1*11  give  a  loose  to  laughter. 
But  curse  my  fate  forever  after? 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA.* 


How  sweetly  shines  through  azure  skies. 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lora's  shore ; 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise. 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 

But  often  has  y<Hi  rolling  moon 
On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play'd ; 

And  viewed,  at  midnight's  silent  noon. 
Her  chiefii  m  gleammg  Inail  array*d : 

And  on  the  crimson'd  rocks  beneath. 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  flow. 

Pale  m  the  scatter'd  ranks  of  death. 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low ; 

While  many  an  eye  which  ne'er  again 
Could  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 

Tum'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain. 
Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  bless'd  her  dear  propitious  light ; 

But  now  she  glinuner'd  from  above, 
A  sad,  funereal  torch  of  night 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race. 
And  gray  her  towers  are  seen  afar ; 


alteration  of  her  name,  into  an  English  damsel,  walking  in 
a  garden  of  their  own  creation,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cem6er,  in  a  village  where  the  author  never  passed  a  winter. 
Such  has  been  the  candor  of  some  ingenious  critics.  We 
would  advise  these  liberal  commentators  on  taste  and 
arbiters  of  decorum  to  read  Shakspeare. 

1  Having  heard  that  a  very  severe  and  indeUcate  censure 
has  been  passed  on  the  above  poem,  I  beg  leave  to  reply  in 
a  quotation  from  tin  admired  work,  "  Carr*s  Stranger  in 
France."— "As  we  were  contemplating  a  painting  on  a 
large  scale,  in  which,  among  other  figures,  is  the  uncovered 
whole  length  of  a  warrior,  a  prudish-looking  lady,  who 
seemed  to  have  touched  the  age  of  desperation,  after  hav- 
ing attentively  surveyed  it  through  her  glass,  observed  to 


No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase. 
Or  rail  the  crnnson  tide  of  war. 

Bat  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan  7 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone  ? 

Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man. 
They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall ; 
It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky. 

And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  wall 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs, 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  bnive ; 

Bnt  there  no  more  his  banners  rise. 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  riione  &e  son  on  Oscar's  birth. 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  bom  ; 

The  vassals  round  their  chieftain's  hearth 
Crowd  to  applaud  &e  happy  mom. 

They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer, 
The  pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note  :* 

Togladden  more  their  highland  cheer, 
'Ae  strains  m  martial  numbers  float : 

And  they  who  heard  the  war-notes  wOd 
Hoped  that  one  day  the  pibroch's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  hero's  child 
While  he  should  lead  the  tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  paas'd. 

And  Angus  hails  another  son ; 
His  natal  day  is  like  the  last. 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  was  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow. 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind. 
The  boys  in  childhood  chased  the  roe. 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind 

But  ere  their  years  of  3roath  are  o'er, 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

They  lightly  wheel  the  bright  claymore. 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar's  haur. 
Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gale ; 

Bnt  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair. 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pal& 

But  Oscar  own'd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth ; 
Allan  had  early  leam'd  control. 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 


her  party,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  indecorum  in  that 
picture.  Madame  S.  shrewdly  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  that 
the  indecorum  was  in  the  remark.'  '^ 

*  The  catastrophe  of  this  tale  was  suggested  by  the  stonr 
of  "  Jeronyme  and  Lorenzo,**  in  the  first  volume  of  Schil- 
ler's  "  Armenian,  or  the  Ghost-Seer."  It  also  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  scene  in  the  third  act  of  '*  Macbeth." 

*  [Lord  Byron  falls  into  a  very  common  error,  that  of  oiis- 
taking  pibroch^  which  meims  a  particular  sort  of  tune,  for 
the  instrument  on  which  it  is  played,  the  baspipe.  Almost 
every  foreign  tourist,  Nodier,  for  example,  does  the  same. 
The  reader  MriU  find  this  little  slip  noticed  in  the  article 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  appended  to  these  pages.] 
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Both,  both  were  brave :  the  Saxon  qiear 
Was  shiTor'd  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scomM  to  fear, 
Bat  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel ; 

While  Allan's  sool  belied  his  form. 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell ; 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm, 
On  foes  his  deadly  vengeance  fell. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
Arriv^  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Glenalvon*s  blue-eyed  daughter  came  ; 

And  Oscar  daim'd  the  beanteous  bride, 
And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled : 

It  soothed  Uie  father's  feudal  pride 
Thus  to  obtain  Glenalvon's  child. 

Ha^  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float, 

And  still  the  ohoral  peal  prolong. 

See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes 
Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall ; 

Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes, 
Attending  on  their  chieftain's  calL 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 
The  pibroch  p  ays  the  song  of  peace ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bands, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar?  sure  'tis  late : 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait. 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 

At  length  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride : 
<*  Why  comes  not  Oscar,"  Angus  said : 

**  Is  he  not  here?"  the  youth  replied ; 
**  With  me  he  roved  not  o'er  the  glade : 

"  Perchance,  forgetful  of  the  day, 
'Tis  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe ; 

Or  ocean's  waves  prolong  his  stay  ; 
Yet  Oscar's  bark  is  seldom  slow." 

"  Oh,  no !"  the  anguish'd  sire  rejoin'd, 
"  Nor  chase  nor  wave  my  boy  delay ; 

Would  he  to  Mora  seem  unJcind  7 
Would  aught  to  her  impede  his  way  ? 

"  Oh,  search,  ye  chiefs !  oh,  search  around ! 

Allan,  with  these  through  Alva  fly  ; 
Till  Oscar,  (ill  my  son  is  found. 

Haste,  hastd,  nor  dare  attempt  reply." 

All  is  confusion — through  the  vale 
The  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings. 

It  rises  on  the  murmuring  gale. 
Till  night  expands  her  dusky  wings ; 

It  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
But  echoes  through  her  shades  m  vain, 

It  sounds  through  morning's  misty  light, 
But  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 
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Three  days,  three  sleeplea  nights,  the  Chief 
For  Oscar  search'd  each  mountain  cave ; 

Then  hope  is  lost ;  in  boundless  grief. 
His  locks  m  gray-torn  ringlets  wave. 

"  Oscar !  my  son ! — thou  €rod  of  Heav'n 
Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age ! 

Or  if  that  hope  no  more  is  given, 
Yield  his  assassin  to  my  rage. 

*'  Yes,  on  some  desert  rocky  shore 
My  Oscar*s  whiteu'd  bonee  must  lie ; 

Then  grant,  thou  God !  I  ask  no  more. 
With  him  his  fhintic  sire  may  die ! 

"  Yet  he  may  live, — away,  despair ! 

Be  calm,  my  soul !  he  yet  may  live ; 
T*  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear ! 

0  God !  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

"  What,  if  he  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  sink  forgotten  m  the  dust. 
The  hope  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er ; 

Alas !  can  pangs  like  these  be  just  V* 

Thus  did  the  hapless  parent  mourn. 
Till  Time,  which  soothes  severest  wo, 

Had  bade  serenity  return. 
And  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

For  still  some  latent  hope  survived 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear ; 

His  hope  now  droop'd  and  now  revived. 
Till  Time  had  told  a  tedious  year. 

Days  roll'd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Again  had  run  his  destined  race ; 

No  Oscar  bleta'd  his  father's  sight, 
And  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

For  youthful  Allan  still  remain'd. 

And  now  his  father's  only  joy ; 
And  Mora's  heart  was  quickly  gain'd, 

For  beauty  crown'd  the  fair-hair'd  boy. 

She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid. 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair ; 

If  Oscar  Uved,  some  other  maid 

Had  claim'd  his  faithlees  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away. 

His  fondest  scruples  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  bless'd  at  last 
Arrived  the  deariy  destined  room ; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  pass'd. 
What  smiles  the  lovers*  cheeks  adorn ! 

Hark  to  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note ! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Ag^ft  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd, 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 
And  all  their  former  joy  recall. 
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Bat  who  is  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  midst  of  general  mirth  7 

Before  his  eyes'  far  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  cardie  aer  the  hearth 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red  ; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 
But  light  and  trackless  b  his  tread 

*Tis  noon  of  night,  Jie  pledge  goes  round, 
The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaflTd  ; 

With  sliouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 
And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught 

Sadden  the  stranger-chief  arose, 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  husliM ; 
And  Angus'  cheek  with  wonder  glows, 

And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

"  Old  man !"  he  cried,  *'  this  pledge  is  done ; 

Thou  saw'st  'twas  duly  drank  by  me : 
It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son : 

Now  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

**  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy, 

To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot, 
Say,  hadst  thou  ne'er  another  boy  ? 

Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot?" 

"  Alas  !"  the  hapless  sire  replied, 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke, 

"  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died. 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

"  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  coarse 
Since  Oscar's  form  has  bless'd  my  sight ; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource, 
Since  martial  Oscar's  death  or  flight" 

<*  'Tis  well,"  replied  the  stranger  stem, 
And  fiercely  flash'd  his  rolling  eye : 

"  Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

"  Perchance,  if  those  whom  most  he  loved 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return ; 

Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved ; 
For  him  thy  beltane  yet  may  bum.* 

"  Fill  hi^  the  bowl  the  table  round. 
We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth ; 

With  wine  let  every  cup  be  crown'd ; 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health." 

"  With  all  my  soul,"  old  Angus  said, 
And  fill'd  his  goblet  to  the  brim ; 

*'  Here's  to  my  boy !  alive  or  dead, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him." 

'<  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped ; 

But  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand  7 
Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead, 

And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand." 


1  Beltane  Tree,  a  Highland  festival  on  the  first  of  May, 
held  near  fires  lighted  for  the  occasion.    iBeal'tain  means 


The  crimson  glow  of  Allan's  face 
Was  tom'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hne ; 

Tlie  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adown  in  agonizing  dew. 

Ilirice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 
And  thrice  his  lips  revised  to  taste ; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  stranger's  eye 
On  his  with  deadly  fiury  pla^d. 

"  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 

A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  1 

If  thus  aflectiou's  strength  prevails, 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear?" 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl, 
"  Would  Oscar  now  could  diare  our  mirth  *" 

Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soal ; 
He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

"  'Tis  he !  I  hear  my  mnrderer's  voice !" 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  form ; 

**  A  murderer's  voice  !"  ue  roof  replies. 
And  deeply  swells  the  borstiug  stoim. 

l^e  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink, 
The  stranger's  gone, — amidst  the  crew 

A  form  was  seen  in  tartan  green. 
And  tall  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round, 
His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 

But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  &ere, 
And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild, 

On  Angus  bending  low  the  knee ; 
And  thrice  he  frowird  on  a  chief  on  the  ground, 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  see. 

The  bolts  load  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 

Tlie  thunders  through  the  welkm  ring,      [storm, 
And  the  gleaming  form,  through  the  mist  of  the 

Was  home  on  Mgh  by  the  whiriwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased. 

Who  licfl  upon  the  stony  floor? 
Oblivion  press'd  old  Angus'  breast. 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

"  Away,  away !  let  the  leech  essay 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes :" 

His  sand  is  done, — his  race  is  nm  ; 
Oh !  never  more  shall  Allan  rise ! 

But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay. 

His  locks  are  lifted  by  the  gale : 
And  Allan's  barbed  arrow  lay 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came, 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  form  of  flame. 
For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well 


the  fire  of  Baal,  and  the  name  still  preserves  the  primeval 
origin  of  this  Celtic  superstition.] 
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Ambitiou  nerred  young  Allan's  hand, 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart : 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand, 
And  pour*d  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow ; 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side? 
Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 

The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move, 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel ; 

Alas !  that  eyes  which  beam'd  with  love 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  helL 


Lo  !  seest  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead? 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom ; 
Oh !  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave 
Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes  stood ; 

And  o'er  his  cone  no  banners  wave, 

For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  Uood. 

What  minstrel  gray,  what  hoary  bard. 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise? 

Tlie  song  is  glory's  chief  reward. 

But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise? 

Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand, 
No  mhistrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 
His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 
Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air: 

A  dying  father's  bitter  curse, 
A  brother's  deatli-groan  echoes  there 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EURYALUS, 

A  PARAPHKABI  PEOM  THK  JBNBID,  LD.  DC. 

Nnoa,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood. 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood ; 

Well  skill  d  in  fight  the  quivering  lance  to  wield, 

Or  pour  his  arrows  through  th'  embattled  field : 

From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave. 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave. 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host. 

With  him  Euryalus  sustains  the  post ; 

No  lovelier  mien  adom'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy ; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life. 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

'Twas  his,  with  beauty,  valor's  gifts  to  share— 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair : 

These  bum  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  the^  move ; 

Friendship  and  g^ory  form  their  joint  reward ; 

And  now  combined  they  hold  their  nightly  guard. 

«  What  ffod,"  exclaun'd  the  first,  <*  instils  th»  fire? 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire? 


My  laboring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  oppreas'd, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 
The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord, 
Be  't  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
Seest  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim. 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb? 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain, 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign  ? 
Then  hear  my  thought : — In  deep  and  sullen  grief 
Our  troops  and  leaden  mourn  their  absent  chief: 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  be  thine, 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  be  mine,) 
Were  this  decreed,  beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found ; 
Which  pass'd,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 
And  lead  iEneas  from  Evander's  halls." 

With  equal  ardor  fired,  and  warlike  joy, 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  boy : — 
**  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shalt  thou  dare  alone? 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril,  be  thine  own  ? 
Am  I  by  thee  despised,  and  left  afar, 
As  one  unfit  to  share  the  toils  of  war? 
Not  thus  bis  son  the  great  Opheltes  taught ; 
Not  thus  my  sire  in  Argive  combats  fought ; 
Not  thus,  when  Ilion  fell  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  track'd  iGneas  through  the  walks  of  fate : 
Thou  know'st  mv  deecu,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear. 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear. 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  burns. 
And  life,  ignoble  life,  for  glory  spurns. 
Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  eam'd  by  fleeting  breath : 
The  price  of  honor  is  the  sleep  of  death?' 

Then  Nisus, — **  Calm  thy  bosom's  fond  alaimi^ 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms. 
More  dear  thy  worth  and  valor  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne ! 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  t  speak  the  truth, 
And  clasp  again  the  comrade  of  my  youth ! 
But  should  I  fall, — and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance, — 
If  some  Rutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow. 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  thee  low, 
Lnre  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve. 
Thy  budding  yean  a  lengthen'd  term  deserve. 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be, 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me ; 
Whose  manly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force. 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse ; 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny, 
If  m  the  qMiler's  power  my  aslies  lie, 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb. 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doting  wretched  mother  weep 
Her  only  boy,  reclmed  in  endless  sleep  ? 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared. 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before. 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore." 
**  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardor  of  my  soul," 
Replied  Euryalus ;  '<  it  scorns  control ! 
Hence,  let  us  haste !" — their  brother  guards  arose. 
Roused  by  their  call,  nor  court  again  repose ; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing. 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  lung 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillnea  ran. 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man ; 
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Save  where  the  Dardan  leaden  nightly  bold 
Alternate  convene,  and  their  plans  unfdd. 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed, 
An  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed  ; 
Each  lean'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wields 
And  poised  with  easy  arm  his  ancient  shield  ; 
Whpn  Nisus  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  oflfer  something  to  their  high  behest 
With  anxious  tremon,  yet  uuawed  by  fear, 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear : 
lulus  greets  them ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  addressed  the  hoary  band. 


**  With  patience"  (thus  Hyrtacides  began) 
**  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth  our  humble  plan. 
Where  yonder  beacons  half  expiring  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream. 
Nor  heed  that  we  a  secret  path  have  traced. 
Between  the  ocean  and  the  portal  placed. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  blackenmg  smoke, 
Whose  riiade  securely  our  design  wiU  cloak ! 
If  you,  ye  chiefs,  and  fortune  will  allow. 
We'll  bend  our  course  to  yonder  mountain's  brow, 
Where  Pallas'  walls  at  distance  meet  the  sight, 
Seen  o*er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  night : 
Then  shall  ^neas  in  his  pride  return. 
While  hostile  matrons  raise  their  of&pring*s  am ; 
And  Latian  spoils  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread. 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way ; 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waten  stray. 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream, 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam." 


Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed, 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alethes  here  exclaim*d| — 
"  Ye  parent  gods  I  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Dardan  spirit  in  the  boy  ; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise, 
Youn  is  the  godlike  act,  be  youn  the  praise ; 
In  gallant  youth,  my  fainting  hopes  revive. 
And  Ilion's  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
Then  in  his  warm  embrace  the  boys  he  press'd, 
And,  quivering,  straiu'd  them  to  his  aged  breast ; 
With  tean  the  buruing  cheek  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  reuew'd : 
"  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  prize 
Can  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despise  ? 
Our  deities  the  first  best  boon  have  given — 
Internal  virtues  are  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
What  poor  rewards  can  bless  your  deeds  on  earth. 
Doubtless  await  such  young,  exalted  worth, 
^meas  and  Ascanius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  far,  far  surpassing  mine." 
lulus  then : — "  By  all  the  powera  above  I 
By  those  Penates  who  my  country  love ! 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  fane,  I  swear, 
My  hopes  are  all  in  you,  ye  generous  pair ! 
Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight. 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  deUght 
Nisus !  two  silver  goblets  are  thine  own, 
Saved  from  Arisba  s  stately  domes  o'erthrown  ] 
I   My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day, 
I   Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey : 
'   Two  massy  tripods,  also,  shall  be  thine ; 
Two  talents  polish'd  from  the  glittering  mins ; 
An  ancient  cup,  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 
j  While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  the  Punic  wave : 


But  when  the  hostile  chiefii  at  length  bow  down, 

When  great  ^neas  wean  Uesperia's  crown. 

The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed 

Which  Tnmus  gmdes  with  more  than  mortal  speed. 

Are  thine ;  no  envious  lot  diall  then  be  cast, 

I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  pass'd  : 

Nay  more,  twelve  slaves,  and  twice  six  captive  damet, 

To  soothe  thy  softer  boon  with  amorous  flames. 

And  all  the  realms  which  now  the  Latins  sway 

The  labore  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 

But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  yean 

Are  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  roveies. 

Henceforth  afibction,  sweetly  thus  begun. 

Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  in  one ; 

Without  thy  aid,  no  glory  shall  be  mine ; 

Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  great  design ; 

Alike  through  life  esteem'd,  thou  godlike  boy, 

In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  my  joy." 


To  him  Euryalm : — **  No  day  diall  shame 
The  rising  glories  which  from  this  I  claim. 
Fortune  may  favor,  or  the  skies  may  ftown. 
But  valor,  spite  of  fate,  obtains  renown. 
Yet,  ere  from  hence  our  eager  steps  depart. 
One  boon  I  beg,  the  nearest  to  my  heart  .* 
My  mother,  sprung  from  Priam's  royal  line. 
Like  thine  ennobled,  hardly  less  divine, 
Nor  Troy  nor  king  Acestes'  reabns  restrain 
Her  feeble  age  from  dangen  of  the  main ; 
Alone  she  came,  all  selfish  fean  above, 
A  bright  example  of  maternal  love. 
Unknown  the  secret  enterprise  I  brave. 
Lest  grief  should  bend  my  parent  to  the  grave ; 
From  this  alone  no  fond  adieus  I  seek, 
No  fainting  mother's  lips  have  press'd  my  cheek ; 
By  gloomy  night  and  thy  riffht  hand  I  vow 
Her  parting  tean  would  shue  my  purpose  now: 
Do  thou,  my  prince,  her  failing  age  sustain. 
In  thee  her  much  loved  child  may  live  again ; 
Her  dying  houn  with  pious  conduct  bless,     ^ 
Assist  her  wants,  relieve  her  fond  distress: 
So  dear  a  hope  must  all  my  soul  inflame. 
To  rise  in  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame." 
Struck  with  a  filial  care  so  deeply  felt. 
In  tean  at  once  the  Trojan  warrion  melt : 
Faster  than  all,  lulus'  eyes  o'erflow ; 
Such  love  was  his,  and  such  had  been  his  wo. 
"  All  thou  hast  ask'd,  receive,"  the  prince  replied ; 
'<  Nor  this  alone,  but  many  a  gift  beside. 
To  cheer  thy  mother's  yean  mall  be  my  aim, 
Creusa's^  style  but  wanting  to  the  dame. 
Fortune  an  adverse  wayward  coune  may  run. 
But  bless'd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
Now,  by  my  life ! — my  sire's  most  sacred  oath — 
To  thee  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth. 
All  the  rewards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd, 
If  thou  shouldst  fall,  on  her  shall  be  bestow'd." 
Thus  spoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
A  gleaming  falchion  from  the  sheath  he  drew ; 
Lycaon's  utmost  skill  had  graced  the  steel, 
For  friends  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel : 
A  tawny  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil. 
Slain  'midst  the  forest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
Mnestheus  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 
And  old  Alethes'  casque  defends  his  brows 


1  The  mother  of  lulus,  lost  on  the  nigkt  when  Troy  was 
taken. 
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Ann'd,  thence  they  go,  while  all  th'  assembled  train, 

To  aid  their  cause,  implore  the  gods  in  vain. 

More  than  a  boy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 

lulus  holds  amidst  the  chiefs  his  place  . 

His  prayer  he  sends  ;  but  what  can  prayers  avail, 

Lost  in  the  murmurs  of  the  sighing  gale ! 


The  trench  is  pass'd,  and,  favor'd  by  the  night. 
Through  sleeping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  night 
When  shall  the  sleep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er? 
Alas  !  some  slumber  who  shall  wake  no  more ! 
Chariots  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen ; 
And  flowing  flasks,  and  scattered  troops  between : 
Bacchus  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine ; 
V  mingled  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
"  Now,"  cries  the  first,  "  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
With  me  the  conquest  and  the  labor  share : 
Here  lies  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise. 
Watch  thou,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies: 
I'll  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe, 
And  clear  thy  road  with  many  a  deadly  blow." 
His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  repress'd, 
And  pierced   proud   Rhamnes  through   his  panting 

breast: 
Stretch 'd  at  his  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposed  ; 
Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed : 
To  Tumus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  priuce. 
His  omens  more  than  augur's  skill  evince ; 
But  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all. 
Could  not  avert  his  own  untimely  fall. 
Next  Remus'  armor-bearer,  hapless,  fell, 
And  three  unhappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell ; 
The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 
Expires,  the  steel  his  sever'd  neck  divides ; 
And,  last,  his  lord  is  numbcr'd  with  the  dead : 
Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 
From  the  swoll'n  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour; 
Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  earth  with  clotting  gore. 
Young  Lamyrus  and  Lam  us  next  expire, 
And  gay  Serranus,  fill'd  with  youthful  fire  ; 
Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  pass'd ; 
Lull'd  by  the  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last : 
Ah !  happier  far  had  he  the  mom  survey'd, 
And  till  Aurora's  dawn  his  skill  display'd. 

In  slaughter'd  fold,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
Hb  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep ; 
'Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night  he  prowls, 
With  murder  glutted,  and  in  carna^  rolls : 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams ; 
In  seas  of  gore  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 


Nor  less  the  other's  deadly  vengeance  came, 

(    But  falls  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name  ; 

.   His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Yet  wakeful  RhflBsus  sees  the  threatening  steel ; 
His  coward  bretwt  behind  a  jar  he  hides. 
And  vainly  in  the  weak  defence  confides ; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  search'd  his  veins, 

I   The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 

'    Through  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow. 
One  feeble  spirit  seeks  the  shades  below. 
Now  whore  Messapus  dwelt  they  bend  their  way, 

I    Whose  fires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray ; 
There,  unconfined,  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
Unwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed : 
Brave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade*s  arm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 


**  Hence  let  ns  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  poss^d ; 
Full  foes  enough  to-night  have  breathed  their  last  * 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn ; 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  the  rising  mom." 


With  silver  arms,  with  various  art  emboss'd. 
What  bowls  and  mantles  in  confusion  tose'd, 
They  leave  regardless !  yet  one  glittering  priie 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamnes'  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt : 
This  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn. 
Once  by  a  Une  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus*  helm  his  head  in  triumph  bears ; 
Then  from  the  tents  their  cautious  steps  they  bend, 
To  seek  the  vale  where  safer  paths  extend. 


Just  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Tumus*  can^  pursue  their  dest'med  course : 
While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way : 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Volscens  led, 
To  Tumus  with  their  master's  promise  sped : 
Now  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls, 
;  When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls ; 
]  The  plundered  helmet,  through  the  waning  night, 
I  Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright 
Volscens  with  question  loud  the  pair  alarms : — 
"  Stand,  stragglers  !  stand !  why  early  thus  in  arms? 
From  whence,  to  whom?" — He  meets  with  no  reply? 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  niglit,  they  fly : 
The  thicket's  depth  with  hurried  pace  they  tread, 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 


With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between. 
Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene : 
Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede. 
The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead  ; 
But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze 
To  where  Latinus'  steeds  in  safety  graze, 
Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 
On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 
"  O  God !  my  boy,"  he  cries,  "  of  me  bereft. 
In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left  !*' 
Listening  he  mns — above  the  waving  trees. 
Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  breeze ; 
The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 
Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground. 
Again  he  turns,  of  footsteps  hears  the  noise  ; 
The  sound  elates,  the  sight  his  hope  destroys : 
The  hapless  boy  a  rufiian  train  surround, 
While  lengthening  shades  his  wearj'  way  confound ; 
Him  with  loud  shouts  the  furious  knights  pursue, 
Straggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 
What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  dare  ? 
Ah !  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share  7 
What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 
Back  to  redeem  the  Latian  spoiler's  prey  ? 
His  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give. 
Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live  ? 
Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high. 
On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  phrensied  eye : — 
**  Groddeas  serene,  transcending  every  star ! 
Queen  of  the  sky,  whose  beams  are  seen  afar ! 
By  night  heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  dav  the  grove, 
When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign  st  to  rove  ; 
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If  e'er  myself,  or  sire,  hare  Bought  to  grace 
Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
Speed,  speed  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  Tauntinfir  crowd. 
To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proocC" 
TiiiH  having  said,  the  hissing  dart  he  flung ; 
Thru(i:rh  parted  ^adee  the  hurtling  weapon  sung; 
Th"  tiurrty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 
TriiL-tfix'd  his  heart,  and  stretched  hun  on  the  clay: 
H''  ^bs,  he  dies, — the  troop  in  wild  amaze, 
Uiicouscioiis  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gaze. 
Willie  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus*  temples  riven, 
A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven. 
Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes ; 
VeiPd  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 
Burning  with  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  fall. 
"  Thou  youth  accursed,  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all !" 
Quick  from  the  sheath  his  flaming  glaive  he  drew, 
And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 
NisuD  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals. 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals ; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise, 
Ai)d  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  flies 
**  Me,  me, — your  vengeance  hurt  on  me  alone  ; 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  own. 
Ye  starry  spheres !  thou  conscious  Heaven !  attest ! 
He  could  not — durst  not — Ic     Jie  guile  confeard ! 
All,  all  was  nune, — his  eariy  fate  suspend ; 
He  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend : 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chiefs !  from  him  your  rage  remore ; 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crime  was  love.*' 
He  pruy'd  in  vain ;  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored  ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  »ome  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  ain 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower. 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  dioopmg,  bends  hb  lovely  bead, 
And  lingering  beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 


But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide. 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  despair  his  guide  ; 
Volscens  he  seeks  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Volscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steol,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  foe ; 
Ruge  nerves  his  arm,  fate  deams  in  every  blow ; 
In  vain  beneath  unnumber  d  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  heeds  ; 
In  viewless  circles  wheel'd,  his  falchion  flies, 
Nor  quits  the  hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies  ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  woun^ 
Thu8  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved — 
Tying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  be  loved  ; 
Then  on  his  bosom  sought  his  wonted  place. 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace. 


Celestial  pair !  if  aught  my  vene  can  claim, 
Wafted  on  Time's  bro^  pinion,  yours  is  fame ! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire. 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire. 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome ! 
And  vanquish'd  millions  hail  their  empress,  Rome .' 


>  Medea,  who  accompanied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deserted 
by  him  for  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  city.  The 
chorus  from  which  this  is  taken  here  addresses  Medea; 


TRANSLATION   FROM   THE   MEDEA   OF 
EURIPIDES 

r*Ef)wrts  Iwtp  ftw  iy^'t  «  t,X.] 

Whkm  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 
What  mind  can  stem  the  stormy  surge 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  wo? 
l^e  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  diame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  breast  no  more  ; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  before. 

Bat  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul  by  purer  dreams  possess'd, 
The  pleasmg  balm  of  mortal  ills 

In  love  can  soothe  the  aching  breast: 
If  thus  thou  comest  in  disguise, 

Fair  Venus !  from  thy  native  heaven, 
What  heart  unfeeling  would  deq>ise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given? 

But  never  from  thy  golden  bow 

May  I  beneath  the  shaft  expire ! 
Whose  creeping  venom,  sure  and  slow. 

Awakes  an  all-consuming  fire : 
Ye  racking  doubts !  ye  jealous  fears ! 

With  otheni  wage  internal  war ; 
Repentance,  source  of  future  teara, 

From  me  be  ever  distant  far ! 

May  no  distracting  thoughts  destroy 

'The  holy  calm  of  sacred  love  I 
May  all  the  hours  be  wing'd  with  joy, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above ! 
Fair  Venus !  on  thy  myrtle  shrine 

May  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh. 
Whose  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine-^ 

With  me  to  live,  with  me  to  die. 

My  native  soil !  beloved  before, 

Now  dearer  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Ne'er  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapless  banish'd  wretch  to  roam ! 
This  veiy  day,  this  very  hour. 

May  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath ! 
Nor  quit  my  silent  humble  bower ; 

A  doom  to  me  far  worse  than  death. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  exile's  sigh  7 

And  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear. 
Through  distant  climes  condenm'd  to  fly, 

A  pensive  weary  wanderer  here  ? 
Ah  !  hapless  dame  !'  no  sire  bewails. 

No  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores. 
No  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hfuls 

Thy  steps  within  a  stranger's  doois. 

Perish  the  fiend  whose  iron  heart, 
To  fair  affection's  truth  unknown. 

Bids  her  he  fondly  loved  depart, 
Unpitied,  helpless,  and  alone  ; 


though  a  considerable  liberty  is  taken  with  the  original,  by 
expanding  the  idea,  as  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  trans* 


laaon. 
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Who  ne'er  nnlocks  with  silver  key* 
The  milder  treasares  of  his  soul, — 

May  such  a  friend  be  far  from  me, 
And  ocean's  storms  between  us  roll ! 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  A  COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 

High  in  the  midst,  sorrounded  by  his  peezB, 
Magnus^  his  ample  front  sublime  uprears : 
Placed  en  his  chair  of  state,  he  seems  a  god, 
While  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  his  nod. 
As  all  around  sit  wrapped  in  speechless  gloom, 
His  voice  in  thunder  shakes  the  sounding  dome ; 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
UnskillM  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside ; 
Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  Attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What,  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead, 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance. 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France : 
Though  marvelling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet  well  he  recollects  the  law  of  Sparta ; 
Can  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made. 
While  Blackstone  's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid ; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame, 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth  whose  scientific  pate 
Class-honors,  medals,  fellowships,  await ; 
Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize. 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
But  lo !  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope. 
Not  that  our  heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th'  Athenian's*  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  fire. 
A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try  by  speaking  to  convince. 
Be  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud  : 
We  speak  to  please  ouraelves,  not  move  the  crowd: 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan : 


1  The  original  is  "  KaBapiiv  ivot^avri  xXi^Sa  ^pcvfiy,"  lite- 
rally, "  disclosing  the  bright  key  of  the  mind." 

*  No  reflection  is  here  intended  against  the  person  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Magnus.  He  is  merely  represent- 
ed as  performing  an  unavoidable  function  of  his  office.  In- 
deed, such  an  attempt  could  only  recoil  upon  himself ;  as 
that  gentleman  is  now  as  much  distinguished  by  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  dignified  propriety  witn  which  he  fills  his 
situation,  as  he  was  in  his  younger  days  for  wit  and  con- 
viviality —[Dr.  William  Mansel  was,  m  1790,  appointed  to 
the  headship  of  Trinity  College,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  While  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of 
several  jcux  d'esprit.  Dr.  Jowett,  of  Trinity  Hall,  having 
amused  both  himself  and  the  public,  by  a  pretty  little  fairy 
garden,  with  narrow  gravel  walks,  besprinkled  with  shells 
and  pellucid  pebbles,  and  enclosed  by  a  Chinese  railing, 
Dr.  Mansel  wrote  the  following  lines  thereon  :— 

**  A  little  garden,  little  Jowett  made, 
And  fenced  it  with  a  little  palisade ; 
If  you  would  know  the  taste  of  httle  Jowett, 
This  little  garden  won^  a  little  show  it." 
He  was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  the  late  Mr. 
Perceral.  for  his  subsequent  promotion,  in  1808,  to  the  see 
of  Bristol.    He  is  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted  in 
the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature."    His  lordship  died  at  Trinity 
Lodge,  in  June,  1620.] 

*  Demosthenes. 


No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen 
The  lightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean  ;* 
Whilst  every  staring  graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man  who  hopes  t'  obtain  the  promised  cup 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up ; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word — 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard. 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest : 
Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best ; 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  those,  who,  thus  repaid. 
Linger  in  ease  in  Granta's  sluggz:^  shade  ; 
Where  on  Cam's  sedgy  bank  supine  they  lie 
Unknown,  uuhouor'd  live,  unwept  for  die : 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls. 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls: 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise. 
All  modem  arts  aifectiiig  to  despise  ; 
Yet  prizing  Bentley's,  Br u  nek's,  or  Porson'fl*  note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote : 
Vain  as  their  honors,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  tale  ; 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power. 
Whether. 'tis  Pitt  or  Petty  rules  the  hour  ;• 
To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  the  head. 
While  distant  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  spread. 
But  should  a  storm  o'erwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard ! 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward ! 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say — 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 

1800. 


TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER. 

Sweet  girl !  though  only  once  we  met, 
That  meeting  I  shall  ne'er  forget ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 
Remembrance  will  thy  form  retain. 
I  would  not  say,  "  I  love,"  but  still 
My  senses  struggle  with  my  will : 


*  [In  most  colleges,  the  fellow  who  superintends  the 
chapel  service  is  called  Dtan.} 

»  The  present  Greek  professor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may, 
perhaps,  justify  their  preference.  [In  a  letter  written  in 
1818,  Lord  Byron  says :— *'  I  remember  to  have  seen  Person 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  hull  of  our  college,  and  in  private  par- 
ties :  and  I  never  can  recollect  him  except  as  drunk  or  bru- 
tal, and  generally  both  :  I  mean  in  an  eveninj^ ;  for  in  the 
hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  I  at  the  Vicemaster's , 
—and  he  then  and  there  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanor , 
but  I  have  seen  him,  in  a  private  party  of  under-graduates, 
take  up  a  poker  to  them,  and  heard  him  use  language  as 
blackguard  as  his  action.  Of  all  the  disgusting  brutes, 
sulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Person  was  the  most  bestial. 
as  far  as  the  few  times  I  saw  him  went.  He  was  tolerated 
in  this  state  amongst  the  young  men  for  his  talents ;  as  the 
Turks  think  a  madman  inspired,  and  bear  with  him.  He 
used  to  recite,  or  rather  vomit,  pages  of  all  languages,  and 
could  hiccup  Greek  like  a  Helot:  and  certainly  Spurta 
never  shocked  her  children  with  a  grosser  exhibition  than 
this  man's  intoxication."j 

•  Since  this  was  written.  Lord  Henry  Petty  has  lost  his 
place,  and  subsequently  (I  had  almost  said  consequently) 
the  honor  of  representing  the  University.  A  fact  so  glaring 
requires  no  comment.  [Lord  Henry  Petty  is  now  (1836) 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne.] 
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la  vain,  to  drive  tHee  from  my  breast, 
My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  repressed ; 
In  vain  I  check  the  rising  sighs, 
Another  to  the  last  replies : 
Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  but  yet 
Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget 

What  though  we  never  silence  broke. 

Our  eyes  a  sweeter  language  spoke  ; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  falsehood  deals, 

And  tolls  a  tale  it  never  feels : 

Deceit  the  guilty  lips  impart ; 

And  hush  the  mandates  of  the  heart ; 

But  soul's  interpreters,  the  eyes, 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  scorn  disguise. 

As  thus  our  glances  oft  conversed, 

And  all  our  bosoms  felt  rehearsed. 

No  spirit,  from  within,  reproved  us, 

Say  rather,  "  'twas  the  spirit  moved  us." 

Though  what  they  utter'd  I  repress. 

Yet  I  conceive  thou'lt  partly  guess ; ' 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders. 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

This  for  myself,  at  least,  I'll  say. 

Thy  form  appears  through  night,  through  day : 

Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems ; 

In  sleep,  it  smiles  in  fleetmg  dreams : 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away, 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora*s  ray. 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight. 

Which  make  me  wish  for  endless  night. 

Since,  oh !  whate'er  my  future  fate. 

Shall  joy  or  wo  my  steps  await, 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 

Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  forget 

Alaa !  again  no  mora  we  meet. 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 

Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  prayer. 

The  dictate  of  my  bosom's  care : 

"  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  Quaker, 

That  angnish  never  can  o'ertake  her ; 

That  peace  and  virtue  ne'er  forsake  her, 

But  bliss  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker ! 

Oh !  may  the  happy  mortal,  fated 

To  be,  by  dearest  ties,  related. 

For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover. 

And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover ! 

May  that  fair  bosom  never  know 

What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  wo. 

Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret, 

Of  him  who  never  can  forget  !"* 


» [These  verses  were  written  at  Harrowgate,  in  Aug.  1 80«.  J 
«  [The  cornelian  of  these  verses  was  given  to  Lord  Byron 
by  the  Cambridge  chorister,  Etltllestone,  whose  musical 
talents  lirst  inlroduced  him  to  the  youog  poet's  acquaint- 
ance, and  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained,  subse- 
quently, a  sentiment  of  the  most  romantic  friendship.] 

«  [In  a  letter  to  Miss  Pigot  of  Southwell,  written  in  June, 
1807,  Lord  Byron  thus  describes  Eddiestone  :— "  He  is  ex- 
actly to  an  hour  two  years  younger  than  myself,  nearly  ray 
height,  very  thin,  very  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  light 
locks.  My  opmion  of  his  mind  you  already  know  ;  I  hope 
[  shall  never  have  occasion  to  change  it."  Eddiestone.  on 
leaving  his  choir,  entered  into  a  mercantile  house  in  the 
metropolis,  and  died  of  a  consumption,  in  181 1.  On  hearing 
of  his  death,  Lord  Byron  thus  wrote  to  the  mother  of  his 
fair  correspondent :— "  1  am  about  to  write  to  you  on  a  silly 
subject,  and  yet  I  cannot  well  do  other\vise.  You  may  re- 
member a  cornelian,  which  some  years  ago  I  consigned  to 
Miss  Pigot,  indeed  gave  to  her,  and  now  1  am  about  to  make 
the  most  selfish  and  rude  of  requests.  The  person  who  gave 
It  to  me,  when  I  was  very  young,  is  dead,  aK*  though  a  long 


THE  CORNELIAN.* 

No  specioas  splendor  of  this  stone 
Endears  it  to  my  memory  ever ; 

With  lustre  only  once  it  shone. 
And  blushes  modest  as  the  giver.' 

Some,  who  can  sneer  at  friendship's  ties. 
Have,  for  my  weakness,  oft  reproved  me ; 

Yet  still  the  simple  gift  I  prize, — 
For  I  am  sure  the  giver  loved  me. 

He  ofier'd  it  with  downcast  look, 
Afl  fearful  that  I  might  refuse  it ; 

I  told  him  when  the  gift  I  tock, 
My  only  fear  should  be  to  lo«e  it 

This  pledge  attentively  I  view'd. 
And  sparkling  as  I  held  it  near, 

Methought  one  drop  the  stone  bedew'd. 
And  ever  since  I've  loved  a  tear 

Still,  to  adorn  his  humble  youth. 

Nor  wealth  nor  birth  their  treasures  yield  ; 
But  he  who  seeks  the  flowers  of  truth. 

Must  quit  the  garden  for  the  field. 

Tls  not  the  plant  uprear'd  in  sloth. 

Which  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume ; 

The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  of  both 
In  Nature's  wild  luxuriance  bloom. 

Had  Fortune  aided  Nature's  care, 

For  once  forgetting  to  be  blind. 
His  would  have  been  an  ample  share, 

If  well  proportion'd  to  his  mind. 

But  had  the  goddess  clearly  seen. 
His  form  had  fix'd  her  fickle  lurast ; 

Her  countiees  hoards  would  his  have  been, 
And  none  remain'd  to  give  thee  rest 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE, 

DKUVEEED  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  FEEFORMANCE   OP  "  THB 
WHEEL  OF  fortune"   AT  A   PRIVATE  THEATRE.* 

Since  the  refinement  of  this  polish'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  stage ; 


time  has  elapsed  since  we  met,  as  it  was  the  only  memorial 
I  ix)Bsessed  of  that  person,  (in  whom  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested,) it  has  acquired  a  value  by  this  event  I  could  have 
wished  it  never  to  have  borne  in  my  eyes.  If,  therefore, 
Miss  Pigot  should  have  preserved  it,  I  must,  under  these 
circumstances,  beg  her  to  excuse  my  requesting  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  me,  and  I  will  replace  it  by  something  she 
may  remember  me  by  equally  well.  As  she  was  always  so 
kind  as  to  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  him  who  formed  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  you  may  tell  her  that  the  giver 
of  that  cornelian  died  in  May  last,  of  a  consumption,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,— making  the  sixth,  within  four  months, 
of  friends  and  relations  that  I  have  lost  between  May  and 
the  end  of  August."— The  cornelian  heart  was  returned  ac- 
cordingly ;  and.  indeed.  Miss  Pigot  reminded  Lord  Byron, 
that  he  had  left  it  with  her  as  a  deposite.  not  a  gift.  It  i* 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh.] 

«  t"  When  I  was  a  youth,  I  was  reckoned  a  good  actor. 
Besides  Harrow  speeches,  in  which  I  shone.  I  enacted  Pen- 
ruddock,  in  the  '  wheel  of  Fortune,'  and  Tnsiram  Fickle, 
in  the  farce  of  *  The  Weathercock,*  for  three  nights,  m 
some  private  theatricals  at  Southwell,  in  1806,  with  grnt 
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Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit, 
Which  stamp*d  disgrace  on  all  an  author  writ ; 
Since  now  to  please  with  purer  scenes  we  seek, 
Nor  dare  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheek ; 
Oh  !  let  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 

,    And  meet  indulgence,  though  she  find  not  fame. 

I  Still,  not  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect. 
Others  appear  more  conscious  of  defect : 
To-night  no  yeteran  Roecii  you  behold. 
In  all  the  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 

i    ^o  Cooke,  no  Kemble,  can  salute  you  here 
No  Siddons  draw  the  sympathetic  tear ; 
To-night  you  throng  to  witness  the  debut^ 
Of  embryo  actors,  to  the  Drama  new : 
Here,  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 
Clip  not  our  pinions  ere  the  birds  can  fly : 
Failing  in  this  our  first  attempt  to  soar. 
Drooping,  alas !  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 
Not  one  poor  trembler  only  fear  betrays, 
Who  hopes,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise ; 
But  all  our  dramatis  personaB  wait 
In  fond  suspense  this  crisis  of  their  fate. 
No  venal  views  our  progress  can  retard, 
Your  generous  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward : 
For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays. 
Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze. 
Surely  the  last  will  some  protection  find ; 
None  to  the  softer  sex  can  prove  unkind : 
While  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 
The  sternest  censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 
Yet,  should  our  feeble  efforts  naught  avail, 
Shoukl,  after  all,  our  best  endeavors  fail. 
Still  let  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live. 
And,  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  FOX, 

THS    FOLLOWING    ILUBBRAL    IMPROMPTU  ATPKAIISD    Of 
A  MOENINO   PAPER. 

"  Our  nation's  foes  lament  on  Fox's  death, 
But  bless  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign'd  his  breath : 
These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue, 
We  give  the  palm  where  Justice  points  its  due." 


TO  WHICH    THE    AUTHOR   OF    THBSB    PIECB8   BINT   THS 
FOLLOWING  RKPLT. 

Oh  factious  viper !  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
Would  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth ; 
What  though  our  "  nation's  foes"  lament  the  &te. 
With  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great. 
Shall  dastard  tongues  essay  to  blast  the  name 
Of  him  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame? 
When  Fttt  expired  in  plenitude  of  power. 
Though  ill  success  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
Pity  her  dewy  wings  before  him  spread. 
For  noble  spirits  "  war  not  with  the  dead :" 
His  friends,  in  tears,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
As  all  his  errors  slumber'd  m  the  grave ; 

applause.  The  occasional  prologue  for  our  volunteer  play 
was  also  of  my  composition.  The  other  performers  were 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood :  and  the 
whole  went  off  with  great  effect  upon  our  good-natured 
audience."— Byroji  Du»y»  1821.] 

» [This  prologue  was  written  by  the  young  poet,  between 
stages,  on  his  way  from  Harrowgate.  On  getting  into  the 
carriage  at  Chesterfield,  he  said  to  his  companion.  "  Now, 
PigotTl'll  spin  a  prologue  for  our  play ;"  and  beiore  they 
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He  sunk,  an  Atlas  bending  'neath  the  weight 

Of  cares  o'erwhelming  our  conflicting  state : 

When,  lo !  a  Hercules  in  Fox  appeaPd, 

Who  for  a  time  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd . 

He,  too,  is  fall'n,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied. 

With  him  our  fast-reviving  hopes  have  died ; 

Not  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn. 

All  Europe's  far-extended  regions  mourn. 

"  These  feelings  wide,  let  sense  and  truth  undue. 

To  give  the  paJm  where  Justice  points  its  due ;" 

Yet  let  not  canker'd  Calumny  assail. 

Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 

Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep, 

Whose  dear  remains  in  honor'd  marble  sleep ; 

For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan. 

While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own ; 

Fox  shall  in  Britain's  future  annals  shine. 

Nor  e'en  to  Prrr  the  patriot's  palm  resign ; 

Which  Envy,  wearing  Candor's  sacred  mask 

For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask.' 


THE  TEAR. 


**  O  lachrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  animo  ;  quater 
Felix !  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympha,  sensit.**— Groy. 

When  Friendship  or  Love  our  sympathies  move, 
When  Truth  in  a  glance  should  appear. 

The  lips  may  beguile  with  a  dimple  or  smile, 
But  the  test  of  affection 's  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile  but  the  hypocrite's  wile. 

To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 
Give  me  the  soft  sigh,  whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 

Is  dimm'd  for  a  time  with  a  Tear. 

Mild  Charit3r'8  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 
Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 

And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale. 

Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer. 
As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave  which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 

llie  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death  for  a  fanciful  wreath 

In  Glory's  romantic  career ;  « 
But  he  raises  the  foe  when  in  battle  laid  low. 

And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

If  with  high-bounding  pride  he  return  to  his  bride. 

Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear, 
All  his  toils  are  repaid  when,  embracing  the  maid, 

From  her  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  yonth !'  seat  of  Friendship  and 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-fleeting  year,  [Truth, 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  moum'd,  for  a  last  look  I  turu'd, 
But  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tear. 


reached  Mansfield  he  had  completed  his  task,— interrupting, 
only  once,  his  rhyming  revery,  to  ask  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  word  "rf^Att/."  and,  on  being  answered, 
exclaiming,  "  Ay,  that  will  do  for  rhyme  lo  '  ne».' "  The 
epilofi:ue,  which  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Becher, 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Byron.] 

9  [The  "  illiberal  impromptu"  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post,  and  Lord  Bjrron'o  **  reply"  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.] 

•  Harrow. 
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Though  my  vows  I  can  poor  to  my  Mary  no  raore, 

My  Mary  to  Love  once  so  dear ; 
lu  the  shade  of  her  bower  I  remember  the  hour 

She  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possessed,  may  she  live  ever  bless  d ! 

Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere : 
With  a  si^  I  resign  what  I  once  thongfat  was  mine, 

And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart,  ere  from  you  I  depart. 

This  hope  to  ray  breast  is  most  near : 
If  a^ain  we  shall  meet  in  this  rural  retreat, 

May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight  to  the  regions  of  night. 
And  ray  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier, 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb  where  my  ashes  consume. 
Oh  I  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow  the  splendor  of  wo, 

Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear; 
No  fiction  of  fame  shall  blazon  my  name ; 

AU  I  ask— all  I  wish— is  a  Tear. 

October  96th,  1806. 


REPLY  TO  SOME  VERSES  OF  J.  M.  B. 
PIGOT,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  CRUELTY  OF  HIS 
MISTRESS. 

Wht,  Pigot,  complain  of  this  damReFs  disdain. 

Why  thus  in  despair  do  you  fret  ? 
For  months  you  may  try,  yet,  believe  me,  a  sigh 

Will  never  obtain  a  coquette. 

Would  you  teach  her  to  love  ?  for  a  time  seem  to  rove ; 

At  first  she  may  frown  in  a  pet ; 
But  leave  her  awhile,  she  shortly  will  smile. 

And  then  you  may  kiss  your  coquette. 

For  such  are  the  airs  of  these  fanciful  fairs. 

They  think  all  our  homage  a  debt: 
Yet  a  partial  neglect  soon  takes  an  effect. 

And  humbles  the  proudest  coquette. 

Dissemble  your  pain,  and  lengthen  your  chain, 

And  seem  her  hauteur  to  regret ; 
If  again  you  shall  sigh,  she  no  more  will  deny 

That  yours  is  the  rosy  coquette. 

If  still,  from  false  pride,  your  pangs  she  deride, 

This  whimsical  virgin  forget ; 
Some  other  admire,  who  will  melt  with  your  fire, 

And  laugh  at  the  little  coquette. 

For  me,  I  adore  some  twenty  or  more. 

And  love  them  most  dearly  ;  but  yet, 
Though  my  heart  they  iuthral,  Fd  abandon  them  all 

Did  they  act  like  your  blooming  coquette. 

No  longer  repine,  adopt  this  design. 

And  break  through  her  slight-woven  net ; 

Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 
To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette. 

Then  quit  her,  my  friend !  your  bosom  defend, 

Ere  quite  with  her  snares  you*re  beset :         [smart. 

Lest  your  deep-wounded  heart,  when  incensed  by  the 
Should  lead  you  to  curse  the  coquette. 

October  S7th«  1806. 


TO  THE  SIGHING  STREPHON. 

YouE  pardon,  my  friend,  if  my  ihymes  did  ofiend. 

Your  pardon  a  thousand  times  o'er : 
From  friendship  I  strove  your  pangs  to  remove, 

But  I  swear  I  will  do  so  no  more. 

Since  your  beautiful  maid  yoor  flame  has  repaid, 

No  more  I  your  foUy  regret ; 
She's  now  most  divine,  and  I  bow  at  the  shrine 

Of  this  quickly  reformed  coquette. 

Yet  still,  I  must  own,  I  should  never  have  known 
From  your  verses,  what  else  she  deserved ; 

Your  pain  seem'd  so  great,  I  pitied  your  fate. 
As  your  fair  was  so  devilish  reserved. 

Since  the  balm-breathing  kiss  of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce ;        [met," 

Smce  the  *'  world  you  forget,  when  your  lips  once  have 
My  counsel  will  get  but  abuse. 

You  say,  when  **  I  rove,  I  know  nothing  oi  x)ve  f 

*TiB  true,  I  am  given  to  range : 
If  I  rightly  remember,  I've  loved  a  good  number. 

Yet  there's  pleasure,  at  least,  in  a  change. 

I  will  not  advance,  by  the  rules  of  romance, 

To  humor  a  whimsical  fair ; 
Though  a  smile  may  delight,  yet  a  frown  won't  affiight. 

Or  drive  me  to  dreadful  despair. 

While  my  blood  is  thus  warm  I  ne'er  shall  reform. 

To  mix  in  the  Platonists'  school ; 
Of  this  I  am  sure,  was  my  passion  so  pure. 

Thy  mistress  would  think  me  a  fool 

And  if  I  should  shun  every  woman  for  one. 
Whose  image  must  fill  my  whole  breast — 

Whom  I  must  prefer,  and  sigh  but  for  her — 
What  an  insult  'twould  be  to  the  rest ! 

Now,  Strephon,  good-by ;  I  cannot  deny 

Your  passion  appears  most  absurd ; 
Such  love  as  you  plead  is  pure  love  indeed. 

For  it  only  consists  in  the  word. 


TO  ELIZA* 


Eliza,  what  fools  are  the  Mussuhnan  sect, 
Who  to  woman  deny  the  soul's  future  existence ; 

Could  they  see  thee,  Eliza,  they'd  own  their  defect. 
And  this  doctrine   would    meet  with   a  general 
resistance. 

Had  their  prophet  possess'd  half  an  atom  of  sense. 
He  ne'er  would  have  women  from  paradise  driven ; 

Instead  of  his  houris,  a  flimsy  pretence. 
With  women  alone  he  had  peopled  his  heaven 

Yet  still,  to  increase  your  calamities  more. 

Not  content  with  depriving  your  bodies  of  spirit. 

He  allots  one  poor  husband  to  share  amongst  four ! — 
With  souls  you'd  dispense ;  but  this  last  who  cooM 
bear  it? 


>  rMiss  Elizabeth  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  to  whom  seveiml 
of  Lord  Byron's  earliest  letters  were  addressed.] 
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His  religion  to  ploue  neither  party  is  made ; 

On  husbands  *ti8  hard,  to  the  wives  most  miciril ; 
Still  I  can't  contradict,  what  so  oft  has  been  said, 

**  Though  women   are   angels,  yet  wedlock's  the 
devU." 


LACHIN  Y  GAIR.' 

Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks,  where  the  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  are  thy  mountains, 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war ; 
Though  cataracts  foam  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  foun- 
tains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander'd ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid  ;* 
On  chieftiains  long  perish 'd  my  memory  ponder'd. 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pine-cover'd  glade. 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  the  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star ; 
For  fancy  was  cheer*d  by  traditional  story. 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Shades  of  the  dead !  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  7" 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices. 

And  rides  on  the  wind,  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale. 
Round  Loch  na  Garr  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers. 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car : 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers ; 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

"  Ill-«tarr'd,*  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  you  that  fate  had  forsaken  your  cause  V* 
Ah  !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Culloden,* 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause : 
Still  were  you  happy  in  death's  earthy  slumber. 

You  rest  with  your  clan  in  the  caves  of  Braemar  f 
The  pibroch  resounds,  to  the  piper's  loud  number, 

Your  deeds  on  the  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Gsjt. 


1  Lachin  y  Gairy  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  Erse,  Loch 
na  GarTy  towers  proudly  pre-emineot  in  the  Northern  High- 
lands, near  Invercaula.  One  of  our  modem  tourists  men- 
tions it  as  the  highest  mountain,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sublime 
and  picturesque  amongst  our  **  Caledonian  Alps."  Its  ap- 
pearance is  oT  a  dusky  hue,  but  the  summit  is  the  seat  of 
eternal  snows.  Near  Lachin  y  Oair  I  spent  some  dif  the 
early  part  of  my  life,  the  recoUection  of  which  has  given 
birth  to  these  stanzas. 

'  This  word  is  erroneously  pronounc«u  flad :  the  proper 
pronunciation  (according  to  the  Scotch)  is  shown  oy  the 
orthography. 

s  I  allude  here  to  my  maternal  ancestors,  "the  Gordons," 
many  of  whom  fought  for  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  This  branch 
was  nearly  allied  by  blood,  as  well  as  attachment,  to  the 
Stuarts.  George,  the  second  Earl  of  Huntley,  married  the 
Princess  Annabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  the  First  of 
Scotland.  By  her  he  left  rour  sons :  the  third,  Sir  William 
Gordon,  I  have  the  honor  to  claim  as  one  of  my  progenitors. 

•  Whether  any  perished  in  the  baUle  of  Culloden,  I  am 
not  certain ;  but,  as  many  fell  in  the  insurrection,  I  have 
used  the  name  of  the  principal  action,  "  pars  pro  toto." 

•  A  tract  of  the  Highlands  so  called.  There  is  also  a  Castle 
of  Braemar. 

•  [In  *'  The  Island,**  a  poem  written  a  year  or  two  before 
liord  Byion's  death,  wo  hare  these  lines- 


Yean  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you, 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again : 
Nature  of  verdure  and  flow'rs  has  bereft  you, 

Yet  still  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain. 
England !  thy  beauties  are  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  o'er  the  mountains  afar: 
Oh  for  the  crags  that  are  wild  and  majestic ! 

The  steep  firowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr  !* 


TO  ROMANCE. 

Parknt  of  golden  dreams,  Romance ! 

Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys, 
Who  lead*st  along,  in  airy  dance, 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys ; 
At  length,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round, 

But  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And  yet  'tis  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  eyes  through  rays  immortal  roll ; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reign. 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue ; 
When  virgins  seem  no  longer  vain. 

And  even  woman's  smiles  are  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend 
Nor  find  a  sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pylades'  in  every  friend  ? 
But  leave  at  once  thy  realms  of  air 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves ; 
Confess  that  woman  's  false  as  fair, 

And  friends  have  feeling  for — ^themselves ! 

With  shame  I  own  I've  felt  thy  sway 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er : 
No  more  thy  precepts  1  obey. 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar. 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye. 

And  think  that  eye  to  truth  was  dear ; 
To  trust  a  passing  wanton's  sigh. 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear ! 

**  He  who  first  met  tlie  Highlands*  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 
Long  have  I  roam*d  through  lands  which  are  not  mme, 
Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 
But  *twa8  not  all  long  ages*  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  bojr. 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  look*d  o*er  Troy, 
Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount." 

"  When  verv  young,"  (he  adds  in  a  note,)  "  about  Mght 

fears  of  age,  alter  an  attack  of  the  scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen, 
was  removed,  bv  medical  advice,  into  the  Highlands,  ana 
from  this  period  I  date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries. 
I  can  never  forget  the  effect,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Eng- 
land, of  the  only  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature, 
of  a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sun- 
set, with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe."] 

7  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Pylades  was  the  com* 
panion  of  Orestes,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  those  friendships 
which,  with  those  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Nisus  and  Eu- 
ryalus,  Damon  and  Pythias,  have  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity as  remarkable  instances  of  attachments,  which  in  all 
probability  never  existed  beyond  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  or  tne  page  of  an  histonan,  or  modern  novelist 
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Romance !  dkfgptfbtd  with  deceit. 

Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  eeat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility ; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine ; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  wo. 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine. 

Now  join  with  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown  d,  arrayM  in  weeds. 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh, 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  choir, 

To  mourn  a  swain  forever  gone, 
Who  once  could  glow  with  equal  fire, 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throne. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tean 

On  all  occasions  swiftly  flow ; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears. 

With  fancied  flames  and  phrensy  glow ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name. 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train  7 
An  infant  bard  at  least  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

Adieu,  fond  race  !  a  long  adieu  ! 

The  hour  of  fate  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E'en  now  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

Where  unlamented  you  must  lie : 
Oblivion's  blackening  lake  is  seen. 

Convulsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather ; 
Where  you,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

Alas !  must  perish  altogether. 


ANSWER  TO  SOME  ELEGANT  VERSES 

I  SENT  BY  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  COMPLAINING  THAT 
ONE  OF  HIS  DESCRIPTIONS  WAS  RATHER  TOO  WARMLY 
DRAWN. 

"  But  if  aiijr  old  lady,  knight,  priest,  or  physician, 
Should  condemn  me  for  printing  a  second  edition ; 
If  good  Madam  Squintum  my  work  should  abuse. 
May  I  venture  to  give  her  a  smao    of  my  muse  ?** 

New  Bath  Guide 

Candor  compels  me,  Becher  !'  to  commend 

The  verse  which  blends  the  censor  with  the  friend. 

Your  strong  yet  just  reproof  extorts  applause 

From  me,  Uie  heedless  and  imprudent  cause. 

For  this  wild  error  which  pervades  my  strain, 

I  sue  for  pardon, — must  I  sue  in  vain  7 

The  wise  sometimes  from  Wisdom's  ways  depart : 

Can  youth  then  hush  the  dictates  of  the  heart  7 

Precepts  of  prudenr     *urb,  but  can't  control. 

The  fierce  emotions  oi  the  flowing  soul. 

When  Love's  deUrium  haunts  the  glowing  mind. 

Limping  Decorum  lingers  far  behind : 


» (The  Rev.  John  Becher,  prebendary  of  Southwell,  the 
well-known  author  of  sereral  philanthropic  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  In  this  gentleman 
the  youthful  poet  found  not  only  an  honest  and  judicious 
critic,  but  a  sincere  friend.  To  his  care  the  superintendence 
of  the  second  edition  of  '*  Hours  of  Idleness,"  during  its 
progress  through  a  country  press,  was  intrusted,  and  at  his 
suggestion  several  corrections  and  omissions  were  made. 
**  fmust  return  you,"  sava  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  written 
in  Februarv,  1808,  *'  my  jest  acknowledgments  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  taken  m  me  and  my  poetical  bantlings,  and 


Vainly  the  doCaid  mends  her  prudish  pace, 
Outstripp'd  and  vanquiah'd  in  the  mental  chase. 
The  young,  the  old,  have  worn  the  chains  of  love 
Let  those  they  ne'er  confined  my  lay  reprove : 
Let  those  whose  souls  contemn  the  pleasing  power 
Their  censures  on  the  hapless  victim  shower. 
Oh !  how  I  hate  the  nerveless,  frigid  song, 
The  ceaseless  echo  of  the  rhyming  throng, 
Whose  labor'd  lines  in  chilling  numbers  flow. 
To  paint  a  pang  the  author  ne'er  can  know ! 
The  artless  HeUcon  I  boast  is  youth  ; — 
My  lyre,  the  heart ;  my  muse,  the  simple  truth. 
Far  be  't  from  me  the  "  virgin's  mind**  to  "  taint :" 
Seduction's  dread  is  here  no  slight  restraint 
The  maid  whose  virgin  breast  is  void  of  guile, 
Whose  wishes  dimple  in  a  modest  smile. 
Whose  downcast  eye  disdains  the  wanton  leer, 
Firm  in  her  virtue's  strength,  yet  not  severe — 
She  whom  a  conscious  grace  shall  thus  refine 
Will  ne'er  be  "  tainted"  by  a  stram  of  mine. 
But  for  the  nymph  whose  premature  desires 
Torment  her  bosom  with  unholy  fires. 
No  net  to  snare  her  willing  heart  is  spread ; 
She  would  have  fallen,  though  she  ne'er  had  read. 
For  me,  I  fain  would  please  the  chosen  few. 
Whose  souls,  to  feeling  and  to  nature  true, 
Will  spare  the  childish  verse,  and  not  destroy 
The  light  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy. 
I  seek  not  glory  from  the  senseless  crowd ; 
Of  fancied  laurels  I  shall  ne'er  be  proud : 
Their  wannest  plaudits  I  would  scarcely  prize. 
Their  sneers  or  censures  I  alike  despise. 

November  S6, 1806. 


ELEGY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.* 

**  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone !  they  roll  before 
me  with  all  their  deeds.*'— Ommn. 

Nkwstsad  !  fast-falling,  once-resplendent  dome ! 

Religion's  shrine !  repentant  Henry's'  pride  ! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister'd  tomb. 

Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 

Hail  to  thy  pile !  more  honor'd  in  thy  fall 
Than  modem  mansions  in  their  pillared  state ; 

Ph)udly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

No  mail-clad  serfs,^  obedient  to  their  lord. 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cros^  demand ; 

Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  board 
'Their  chief's  retainers,  an  immortal  band : 

Else  might  m^iring  Fancy's  magic  eye 

Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  time, 

Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die, 
A  votive  pilgrim  in  Judea's  clime. 


I  shall  ever  be  proud  to  show  how  much  I  esteem  the  aivtct 
and  the  adviserr*} 

9  As  one  poem  on  this  subject  is  already  printed,  the  a». 
thor  had,  originally,  no  intention  of  inserting  the  foIloHing 
It  is  now  added  at  the  particular  request  of  some  fnendt 

»  Henry  II.  founded  Newstead  soon  after  the  murder  of 
Thomas  h  Becket.    [See  onff ,  p.  388,  note.]  ' 

*  This  word  is  used  by  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem,  "The 
Wild  Huntsman ;"  synonymous  with  vassal.  ' 

*  The  red  cross  was  the  badge  of  the  crusaders. 
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Bat  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  !  departs  the  chief ; 

His  feudal  reabn  in  other  regions  lay : 
In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 

Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

Yes  .  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 
The  monk  abjured  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view ; 

Or  blood-stainM  guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
Or  innocence  from  stem  oppression  flew. 

A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 

Axkd  Superstition's  crimes,  of  various  dyes, 
Suught  shelter  in  the  priest's  protecting  cowl. 

Where  now  the  grass  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
The  humid  ptUl  of  life-extinguish'd  clay, 

In  sainted  fame  the  sacred  fathers  grew, 
Nor  raised  their  pious  voices  but  to  pray. 

Where  now  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend 
Soon  as  the  gloaming*  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

The  choir  did  oft  their  mingling  vespers  blend. 
Or  matin  orisons  to  Mary*  paid. 

Years  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed : 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Henry  rear'd  the  gothic  walls. 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 

Another  Hemrt*  the  kind  gift  recalls. 
And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat  or  sui^licating  prayer ; 

He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blessed  abode, 
To  roam  a  dreary  world  in  deep  despair — 

No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge,  but  their  God. 

Hark  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain. 
Shakes  with  the  martial  music's  novel  din ! 

The  heralds  of  a  warrior's  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum, 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  bumish'd  arms, 

The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum. 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbip«'  once,  a  regal  fortress^  now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers. 
War's  dread  xnachines  o'erhang  thy  threatening  brow. 

And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  shower& 

Ah  vain  defence !  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 
Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercomes  the  brave ; 

His  throiiguig  foes  oppress  the  faithful  liege, 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 


I  As  "  gloaming/'  the  Scottish  word  for  twilight,  is  far 
more  poetical,  and  has  been  recommended  by  many  emi- 
nent htcrary  men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his  Letters 
to  Bums,  I  have  ventured  to  use  it  on  account  of  its  harmony. 

«  The  priory  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

>  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Henry  VIII.  be- 
stowed Newstead  Abbey  on  Sir  John  Byron.  [See  ojUe,  p. 
388,  note.] 

*  Newstead  sustained  a  considerable  siege  in  the  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 

•  Lord  Byron,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  held  hl^h 
commands  m  the  royal  army.  The  former  was  general  m 
chief  m  Ireland,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  governor  to 


Not  unavenged  the  raging  baron  yields  ; 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain  ; 
Unconquer'd  still,  his  falchion  there  he  wields. 

And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wish'd  to  strew 
Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave  ; 

But  Charies'  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 
The  monarch's  friend,  the  monarch's  hope,  to 

Trembling,  she  snatch'd  him*  from  th'  unequal  stnfe, 

In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel ; 
For  nobler  combats,  here,  reserved  his  life. 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland*  feU. 

From  thee,  poor  pile !  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
While  dying  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven, 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There  many  a  pale  and  ruthless  robber's  corse, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod  ; 

O'er  mingling  man,  and  horse  conunix'd  with  hon/b, 
Corruption's  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'enpread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould : 

From  ruffian  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
Raked  from  repose  in  search  for  buried  gold 

Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  wariike  Ijrre, 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death  ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 
Or  sings  the  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey. 
Retire ;  the  clamor  of  the  fi^t  is  o'er ; 

Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway. 
And  sable  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court : 
What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign  ! 

Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort. 
To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a  new  mom's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell. 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans ; 

Whirlwinds,  responsive,  greet  his  laboring  breath ; 
Earth  shudders  as  her  caves  receive  his  bones, 

Loathing'^  the  ofiering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  rulei*  now  resumes  the  helm, 

He  guides  through  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state  ; 

Hope  cheers,  with  wonted  smiles,  the  peaceful  realm. 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  hate. 


James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  the  unhappy  James  II. ; 
the  latter  had  a  principal  share  in  many  actions. 

•  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland,  the  most  accom- 
plished man  of  his  age,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
charging  in  the  ranks  of  Lord  Byron's  regiment  of  cavalry. 

'  This  is  an  historical  fact.  A  violent  tempest  occurred 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  or  interment  of  Crom- 
well, which  occasioned  many  disputes  between  his  partisans 
and  the  cavaliers :  both  interpreted  the  circumstance  into 
uivine  interposition;  but  whether  as  approbation  or  con- 
demnation, we  leave  for  the  casuists  of  that  a^e  to  decide 
I  have  maae  such  use  of  the  occurrence  as  smted  the  suo- 
ject  of  my  poem.  •  Charles  IL 
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The  gloomy  tenants,  Newstead  !  of  thy  ceQs, 

Howling,  refdgn  their  violated  uect ; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells. 

Enjoyed,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  zest 

Vassals,  within  thy  hospitable  pale^ 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  lonfs  return  ; 

Culture  again  adonis  the  gladdening  vale, 
And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  monm 

A  thousand  songs  on  tuneful  echo  float, 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees ; 

And  hark  !  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note, 
The  hunten*  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  braexo. 

Beneath  their  courseri'  hoofs  the  valleys  shake : 
What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes,  attend  the  chaae  ! 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  Lake  ;' 
Exulting  shouts  announce  the  finished  race. 

Ah  happy  days !  too  happy  to  endure ! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew: 
No  splendid  vices  glittered  to  allure  ; 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  fSow. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed ; 

Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uprears  his  dart ; 
Another  chief  impels  the  foamiug  steed, 

Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart 

Newsteud  !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine ! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay  ! 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers ; 

Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep  ; 
Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers  ; 

These,  these   he  views,  and  views   them   bat  to 
weep. 


*  (During  the  lifetime  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byr  >n,  there  was 
found  in  this  lake— where  it  is  supposea  to  hare  been 
thrown  for  concealment  by  the  monks— a  large  brass  eagle, 
in  the  bodv  of  which,  on  ilfl  bein^  sent  to  be  cleaned,  was 
discovereo  a  secret  aperture,  concealing  within  it  a  number 
of  ancient  documents  connected  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  foundation.  At  the  sale  of  the  old  Lord^s  ef- 
fects, in  1776,  this  eagle  was  purchased  bv  a  watchmaker  of 
Nottingham  ;  and  it  now  forms,  through  the  lit)erality  of 
Sir  Richard  Kaye,  ao  appropriate  ornament  of  the  fine  old 
church  of  tk)utnweU.] 

*  ["  Come  what  may,"  wrote  Lord  Byron  to  his  mother,  in 
March,  1809,  *•  Newstead  and  1  stana  or  fall  together.  I 
have  now  lived  on  the  spot ;  I  have  fixed  my  heart  upon  it ; 
and  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter 
the  l;ist  vestige  ofour  inheritance  I  have  that  pride  within 
me  which  will  enable  me  to  supportdifficulties.  I  can  endure 
privations ;  but  could  I  obtain,  in  exchange  for  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  first  fortune  in  the  country,  I  would  reject  the 

Eroposition.    Set  your  nund  at  ease  on  that  score ;  I  feel 
ke  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  will  not  sell  Newstead/'J 

vr««  We  cannot,"  says  the  Critical  Review  for  September, 
1807,  **  but  hail,  with  something  of  prophetic  rapture,  the 
hope  conveyed  in  the  closing  stanza— 

*  Hc^Iy  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine,*  **  4tc.] 

.  *  [The  reader  who  turns  fVom  this  Elegy  to  the  stanzas 
**escnptive  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  cannot  fail  to  remark 
how  frequently  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  two  pieces  are 
the  same ;  or  to  be  delighted  and  instructed,  in  comparing 
the  juvenile  sketch  with  the  bold  touches  and  mellow 
coloring  of  the  master's  picture.] 

ft  r These  verses  were  composed  while  Lord  Byron  was 
sufTerinK  under  severe  illness  and  depression  of  spirits.  **  I 
was  laio,^  he  says,  **  on  my  bacl^  when  that  schoolboy  thing 


Yet  are  his  tean  no  emblem  of  regret : 
Cherish'd  afiection  only  bids  them  flow. 

Pride,  hope,  and  love  forbid  him  to  forget. 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion  d  glow 

Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs, 
Nor  breathes  a  munnor  'gainst  the  will  of  fate.* 

Haply  thy  sun,  emerging,  yet  may  shine. 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray  ;* 

Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  fature  as  thy  former  day.^ 


CHILDISH  RECOLLECTIONa* 

**  I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
And  were  most  dear  to  me." 

Whkn  slow  Disease,  with  all  her  host  of  pains. 
Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins  ; 
When  Health,  afirighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing^ 
And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  qmng ; 
Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined, 
Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind : 
What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre-train  of  wo, 
Bid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow. 
With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife, 
While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to  life. 
Yet  less  the  pang  when,  through  the  tedious  hour 
Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 
Calls  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture  given. 
When  love  was  bliss,  and  Beauty  form'door  heaven ; 
Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene. 
Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 
As  when  through  clouds  that  poiur  the  summer  storm 
The  orb  of  day  unveils  his  distant  form, 
Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 
And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 


was  written,  or  rather,  dictated— expecting  to  rise  no  more, 
my  physician  having  taken  his  sixteenth  fee."  In  the  privata 
volume  the  poem  opened  with  the  following  lines  :— 

"  Hence !  thou  unvarying  song  of  varied  loves. 
Which  youth  commends,  maturer  age  reproves ; 
Which  every  rhyming  biud  repeats  by  rote. 
By  thousands  echo'd  to  the  self-same  note ! 
Tired  of  the  dull  unceasing,  copious  strain. 
My  soul  is  panting  to  be  free  again. 
Farewell  I  ye  nymphs  propitious  to  my  verse. 
Some  other  Damon  wiU  your  charms  rehearse ; 
Some  other  paint  his  pangs,  in  hope  of  bliss. 
Or  dwell  in  rapture  on  your  nectar'd  kiss. 
Those  beauties,  grateful  to  my  ardent  sight. 
No  more  entrance  my  senses  in  delight ; 
Those  bosoms,  form'd  of  animated  snow, 
Alike  are  tasteless,  and  unfeeling  now. 
These  to  some  happier  lover  I  resign — 
The  memory  of  those  jojrs  alone  is  mine. 
Censure  no  more  shalf  brand  my  humble 
The  child  of  passion  and  the  fool  of  fame. 
Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour'd  with  spleen, 
I  rest  a  perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen. 
World  I  I  renounce  thee !  all  my  hope  '§  o'ercast . 
One  sigh  1  give  thee,  but  that  sigh  's  the  last. 
Fnends,  foes,  and  females,  now  alike  adieu  ! 
Would  1  could  add  remembrance  of  you  too ! 
Tet  though  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams. 
The  curse  of  memory,  hovering  in  my  dreams. 
Depicts  with  glowing  pencil  all  those  yean. 
Ere  yet  my  cup,  impoison*d,  flow'd  with  tears  ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  tyrannic  sway. 
The  past  confoundinx  with  the  present  day. 

'*  Alas !  in  vain  I  cneck  the  maddening  thought ; 
It  still  recurs,  unlook*d  for  and  unsought : 
My  soul  to  Fancy's,"  kc  ate.,  as  at  line  SO.] 
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Thua,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams, 
The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  cheams, 
Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blaze, 
To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays ; 
Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway, 
The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 


Oil  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought. 
Which  still  recurs,  unlocked  for  and  unsought ; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields. 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields : 
Scenes  of  my  youth,' developed,  crowd  to  view. 
To  which  I  long  have  bade  a  last  adieu ! 
Seats  of  delight,  inspiring  youthful  themes; 
Friends  lost  to  me  for  aye,  except  in  dreams ; 
Some  who  in  marble  prematurely  sleep, 
Whose  forms  I  now  remember  but  to  weep ; 
Some  who  yet  urge  the  same  scholastic  conxse 
Of  early  scieuce,  future  &me  the  source ; 
Who,  still  contending  m  the  studious  race, 
In  quick  rotation  fill  the  senior  place. 
These  with  a  thousand  visions  now  unite. 
To  dazzle,  though  they  please,  my  aching  sight* 
Ida  !  blew'd  spot,  where  Science  holds  her  reign, 
How  joyous  once  I  join'd  thy  youthful  train  ! 
Bright  in  idea  gleams  thy  lofty  spire. 
Again  I  mingle  with  thy  playful  choir ; 
Our  tricks  of  mischief,  every  childish  game. 
Unchanged  by  time  or  distance,  seem  Uie  same  ; 
Through  winding  paths  along  the  glade,  I  trace 
The  social  smile  of  every  welcome  face ; 
My  wonted  haunts,  my  scenes  of  joy  and  wo. 
Each  eariy  boyish  friend,  or  youthful  foe. 
Our  feuds  dissolved,  but  not  my  friendship  pass'd : — 
I  bless  the  former,  and  forgive  the  last 
Hours  of  my  youUi !  when,  nurtured  in  my  breast. 
To  love  a  stranger,  friendship  made  me  bless'd  ;— 
Friendship,  the  dear  peculiar  bond  of  youth, 
When  every  artless  bosom  throbs  with  truth ; 
Untaught  by  woridly  wisdom  how  to  feini, 
And  check  each  impulse  with  prudovtiaJ  rein  * 
When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  souls  disclose^ 
In  love  to  friends,  in  open  hate  to  foes ; 
No  vamish'd  tales  the  lips  of  youth  repeat. 
No  dear-boufffat  knowledge  purchased  by  deceit 
Hypocrisy,  the  gift  of  lengthen'd  years. 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears. 


*  [The  next  fifty-six  lines,  to— 

*'  Here  first  remember*d  be  the  joyous  band," 
were  added  in  the  first  edition  of  Hours  of  Idleness.] 

^Dr.  Butler,  then  head-master  of  Harrow  school.    Had 
Lord  Byron  published  another  edition  of  these  poems,  it 
appears,  from  a  loose  sheet  in  his  handwriting,  to  nave  been 
his  intention,  instead  of  the  passage  beginning—**  Or,  if  my 
muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew,"  to  insert— 
'*  If  once  my  muse  a  harsher  portrait  drew. 
Warm  with  her  wrongs,  and  deem'd  the  likeness  true, 
Bv  cooler  jud^ent  taught,  her  faults  she  owns,— 
With  noble  minds  a  fault  confessed,  atones."] 
'  [When  Dr.  Drury  retired,  in  1805,  three  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  vacant  chair,  Messrs.  Drury, 
Evans,  and  Butler.    "  On  the  first  movement  to  which  this 
contest  gave  rise  in  the  school,  youns  Wildman,"  savs 
Moore,  **  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  for  Mark  Dnuy,  whue 
Byron  held  himself  aloof  from  any.    Anxious,  however,  to 
have  him  as  an  ally,  one  of  the  Drury  faction  said  to  Wild- 
man—*  Byron,  I  know,  will  not  join,  because  he  does  not 
choose  to  act  second  to  any  one ;  but,  by  giving  up  the 
leadership  to  him,  you  may  at  once  secure  nim.'"    This 
Wildman  accordingly  did,  and  Byron  took  the  command.] 

*  (Instead  of  this  couplet,  the  private  volume  has  the  (61 
kmmg  four  lines  :— 


When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 

His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan ; 

Instructs  his  son  from  candor's  path  to  shrink. 

Smoothly  to  speak,  and  cautiously  to  think  ; 

Still  to  assent,  and  never  to  deny — 

A  patron's  praise  can  well  reward  the  lie : 

And  who,  when  Fortune's  warning  voice  is  heard, 

Would  lose  his  opening  prospects  for  a  word  7 

Although  against  that  word  his  heart  rebel, 

And  truth  indignant  all  his  bosom  swell. 

Away  with  themes  like  this .  not  mine  the  task 
From  flattering  fiends  to  tear  the  hateful  mask  ; 
Let  keener  bands  delight  in  satire's  sting ; 
My  fancy  soars  not  on  Detraction's  wing : 
Once,  and  but  once,  she  aim'd  a  deadly  blow. 
To  hurl  defiance  on  a  secret  foe  ; 
But  when  that  foe,  from  feeling  or  from  shame. 
The  cause  unknown,  yet  still  to  me  the  .ame, 
Wam'd  by  some  friendly  hint,  perchance,  retiredf 
With  this  submission  all  her  rage  expired. 
From  dreaded  paugs  that  feeble  foe  to  save, 
She  hush'd  her  young  resentment,  and  forgave ; 
Or,  if  my  muse  a  pedant's  portrait  drew, 
PoMPoetTs'*  virtues  are  but  known  to  few ; 
I  never  fear'd  the  young  usurper's  nod. 
And  he  who  wields  must  sometimes  feel  the  rod. 
If  since  on  Granta*s  failings,  known  to  all 
Who  share  the  convene  of  a  college  hall. 
She  sometimes  trifled  in  a  lighter  strain, 
'Tis  past,  and  thus  she  will  not  sin  again, 
Soon  must  her  eariy  song  forever  cease. 
And  all  may  rail  when  1  shall  rest  in  peace. 

Here  first  remember'd  be  the  joyous  band. 
Who  haird  me  chief,'  obedient  to  command ; 
Who  join'd  with  me  in  every  boyish  sport — 
Their  first  adviser,  and  their  last  resort ; 
Nor  shrunk  beneath  the  upstart  pedant's  frown, 
Or  all  the  sable  glories  of  his  gown  ;* 
Who,  thus  transplanted  from  his  father's  school- 
Unfit  to  govern,  ignorant  of  rule — 
Succeeds  him,  whom  all  unite  to  praise. 
The  dear  preceptor  of  my  eariy  days  ; 
PaoBDB,*  the  pride  of  science,  and  the  boast, 
To  Ida  now,  alas !  forever  Ibst 
With  him,  for  years,  we  search'd  the  classic  page, 
And  fear'd  the  master,  though  we  loved  the  sage : 


**  Careless  to  soothe  the  pedant's  furious  frown. 
Scarcely  respecting  his  majestic  gown ; 
By  which,  in  vain,  ne  gain'd  a  borrowed  grace, 
Adding  new  terror  to  his  sneering  face.'H 
B  Dr.  Drury.    This  most  able  and  excellent  man  retired 
from  his  situation  in  March,  1805,  after  having  resided  thirty- 
five  years  at  Harrow ;  the  last  twenty  as  head-master :  an 
office  he  held  with  eoual  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  very  extensive  school  over  which  he  presided.    Pane- 
gyric would  here  be  superfluous :  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  qualifications  which  were  never  doubted.  A  con- 
siderable contest  took  place  between  three  rival  candidates 
for  his  vacant  chair :  of  this  I  can  only  say. 

Si  mea  cum  vestris  valuissent  vota,  Pelasgi ! 
Non  foret  ambiguus  tanti  certaminis  hseres. 
[Such  was  Byron's  parting  eulogy  on  Dr.  Drtury.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  see  by  the  side  of  it  the  Doctor's  own  account 
of  his  pupil,  when  first  committed  to  his  care :— *'  I  took," 
mys  tne  Doctor,  '*  m]r  young  disciple  into  my  study,  and 
endeavored  to  bring  him  forward  by  inquiries  as  to  bis  for- 
mer amusements,  employments,  and  associates,  but  with 
little  or  no  effect ;  ana  I  soon  found  that  a  wild  mountain 
colt  had  been  submitted  to  my  management  But  there 
was  mind  in  his  eye.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  con- 
vinced me,  that  he  might  be  led  bv  a  silken  string  to  apoint, 
rather  than  by  a  cable ;— and  on  Uiat  principle  I  •etM^i 
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Retired  at  last,  his  small  yet  peaceful  seat, 
From  learning's  labor  is  the  blessed  retreat 
PoHPOsus  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
PoMPosus  governs, — but,  ray  muse,  forbear  :* 
Contempt,  in  silence,  be  the  pedant's  lot ; 

i  His  name  and  precepts  be  alike  forgot ! 

I   No  more  his  mention  shall  my  verse  degrade, — 
To  him  my  tribute  is  already  paid. 

High,  through  those  ehns,  with  hoary  branches 
crown 'd, 
Fair  Ida's  bower  adorns  the  landscape  round  ; 
There  Science,  from  her  favor'd  seat,  surveys 
The  vale  where  rural  Nature  claims  her  praise ; 
To  ner  awhile  resigns  her  youthful  train, 
Wne  move  in  joy,  and  dance  along  the  plain  ; 
In  scattered  groups  each  favor'd  haunt  pursue  ; 
Repeat  old  pastimes,  and  discover  new ; 
FlushM  with  his  rays,  beneath  the  noontide  sun, 
Is.  -tval  bands,  between  the  wickets  run, 
Lrnve  o  er  the  sward  the  ball  with  active  force, 
Or  chase  with  nimble  feet  its  rapid  course. 
But  tnese  with  slower  steps  direct  their  way. 
Where  Brent's  cool  waves  m  limpid  currents  stray ; 
While  yonder  few  search  out  some  green  retreat, 
Anc  arbors  shade  them  from  the  summer  heat : 
Others  again,  a  pert  and  lively  crew, 
Som*  *ough  and  thoughtless  stranger  placed  in  view, 
Witn  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose. 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes ; 
Nor  rest  with  this,  but  many  a  passing  fray 
Tradition  treasures  for  a  future  day : 
"  'Twas  here  the  gathered  swains  for  vengeance  ibugfat, 
And  here  we  eam'd  the  conquest  dearly  bought ; 
Here  have  we  fled  before  superior  might. 
And  here  renewed  the  wild  tumultuous  fight" 
While  thus  our  souls  with  early  passions  swell. 
In  lingering  tones  resounds  the  distant  bell ; 
Th'  allotted  hour  of  daily  sport  is  o*er. 
And  Learning  beckons  from  her  temple's  door. 
No  splendid  tablets  grace  her  simple  hall, 
But  ruder  records  fill  the  dusky  wall ; 
There,  deeply  carved,  behold !  each  tyro's  name 
Secures  its  owner's  academic  fame ; 
Here  mingling  view  the  names  of  sire  and  son — 
The  one  long  graved,  the  other  just  begun : 
These  shall  survive  alike  when  son  and  sire 
Beneath  one  common  stroke  of  fate  expire  ^ 
Perhaps  their  last  memorial  these  alone. 
Denied  in  death  a  monumental  stone, 
Whibt  to  the  gale  in  moumful  cadence  wave 
The  sighing  weeds  that  a  ie  their  nameless  grave. 


>  [To  this  passajje.  had  Lord  Byron  published  another 
edition  of  Hours  otloleness,  it  was  his  intention  to  give  the 
following  turn  :— 

"  Another  fills  his  magisterial  chair ; 
Reluctant  Ida  owns  a  stranger's  care : 
Oh  !  may  like  honors  crown  his  future  name  -. 
If  such  his  virtues,  such  shall  be  his  fame.*'] 

<  [During  a  rebellion  at  Harrow,  the  poet  prevented  the 
schoolroom  from  being  burnt  down,  by  pointing  out  to  the 
bo>'s  the  names  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  on  the 
walls.] 

9  [Lord  Byron  elsewhere  thus  describes  his  usual  coiu^ 
of  life  while  at  Harrow—"  always  cricketing,  .rebelling, 
rowing,  and  in  all  manner  of  mischiefs."  One  day,  in  a  fit 
of  defiance,  he  tore  down  all  the  gratings  from  the  window 
of  the  hall ;  and  when  called  upon  by  Dr.  Butler  to  say  why 
he  had  committed  this  violence,  answered,  with  stem  cool- 
ness, "  because  they  darkened  the  room."] 

« [This  description  of  what  the  young  poet  felt  in  1806,  on 
eiMsountexing  m  the  world  any  of  his  fermer  schoolfellows, 


And  here  my  name,  and  many  an  early  fnend*B, 
Along  the  wall  m  lengthen'd  line  extends. 
Though  still  our  deeds  amuse  the  youthful  race. 
Who  tread  our  steps,  and  fill  our  former  place. 
Who  young  obey'd  their  lords  in  silent  awe, 
Whose  nod  commanded,  and  whose  voice  was  law  ; 
And  now,  in  turn,  possess  the  reins  of  power. 
To  rule  the  little  tyrants  of  an  hour ; — 
Though,  sometunes,  with  the  tales  of  ancient  day. 
They  pass  the  dreary  winter's  eve  away — 
"  And  thus  our  fonner  rulers  stemm'd  the  tide. 
And  thus  they  dealt  the  combat  side  by  side  ; 
Just  in  this  place  the  mouldering  walls  they  scaled. 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  against  their  strength  avuil'd  ;* 
Here  Probus  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell. 
And  here  he  falter'd  forth  his  last  farewell ; 
And  here  one  night  abroad  they  dared  to  roam. 
While  bold  Pomposus  bravely  stay'd  at  home ;" — 
While  thus  they  speak,  the  hour  must  soon  arrive. 
When  names  of  these,  like  ours,  alone  survive : 
Yet  a  few  years,  one  general  wreck  will  whelm 
The  faint  remembrance  of  our  fairy  realm. 

Dear  honest  race  !  though  now  we  meet  no  more. 
One  last  long  look  on  what  we  were  before— 
Our  first  kind  greetings,  and  our  last  adieu — 
Drew  tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weep  with  you. 
Through  splendid  circles,  fashion's  gaudy  world. 
Where  folly's  glaring  standard  waves  unfuri'd, 
I  plunged  to  drewn  in  noise  my  fond  regret. 
And  all  I  sought  or  hoped  was  to  forget 
Vain  wish !  if  chance  some  well-remember*d  face. 
Some  old  companion  of  my  early  race. 
Advanced  to  claim  his  friend  with  honest  joy. 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim'd  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around. 
Were  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found : 
The  smiles  of  beauty — (for,  alas !  I've  known 
What  'tis  to  bend  before  Love's  mighty  throne)— 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dears 
Could  hardly  charm  me,  when  that  friend  was  near* 
My  thoughts  bewjider'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 
I  saw  the  sprightly  wand'rers  pour  along, 
I  saw  and  join'd  again  the  joyous  throng ; 
Panting,  again  I  traced  her  lofty  grove. 
And  friencbhip's  feelings  triumphed  over  love.* 

Yet,  why  should  I  alone  with  such  delight, 
Retrace  the  cux;uit  of  my  former  flight  ? 
Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim 
Endear'd  to  all  m  childhood's  very  name  ? 


falls  far  short  of  the  page  in  which  he  records  an  accidental 
meeting  with  Lord  Clare,  on  the  road  between  Iroola  and 
Bologna  in  1821  "  This  meeting,"  he  says,  "  annihilated 
for  a  moment  all  the  years  between  the  present  time  and  the 
days  ot  Harrow.  It  was  a  new  and  inexplicable  feeling,  lixe 
rising  from  the  grave,  to  me.  Clare  too  was  much  agitated 
—more  in  appearance  than  was  myself;  for  I  could  feel  his 
heart  beat  to  his  fingers*  ends,  unless,  indeed,  it  w  as  the  pulse 
of  my  own  which  made  me  think  so.  We  were  but  five  min- 
utes together,  and  on  the  public  road ;  but  I  hardly  recollect 
an  hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be  weight  against 
them."— We  may  also  quote  the  following  interesting  sen- 
tences of  Madame  Guiccioli:—"  In  1882,  (says  she,)  a  few 
days  before  leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  seated  m  the 
garden  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  At  this  moment  a  servant 
announced  Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  slight  shade  of  melancholy 
diffused  over  Lord  Byron's  face  gave  instant  place  to  the 
liveliest  joy ;  but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  deprived  him 
of  strength.  A  fearful  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks,  and 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as  he  embraced  his  friend . 
his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced  to  sit  down.*^ 
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Ah !  rare  some  stronger  impulse  Tibratee  here. 
Which  whispere  friendship  will  be  doubly  dear, 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee^ 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me. 
Stem  Death  forbade  my  orphan  youth  to  share 
The  tender  guidance  of  a  father's  care. 
Can  rank,  or  e'en  a  guardian's  name,  supply 
The  love  which  distens  in  a  father's  eye? 
For  this  can  wealth  or  title's  sound  atone. 
Made,  by  a  parent's  eariy  loss,  my  own  7^ 
What  brother  springs  a  brother's  love  to  seek  i 
What  sister's  gentle  kiss  has  prees'd  my  cheek  ? 
For  me  how  dull  the  vacant  moments  rise, 
To  no  fond  bosom  link'd  by  kindred  ties ! 
Oft  in  the  progress  of  some  fleeting  dream 
Fraternal  smiles  collected  round  me  seem ; 
While  still  the  visions  to  my  heart  aro  prees'd, 
The  voice  of  love  will  murmur  m  my  rest : 
I  hear — I  wake— and  in  the  sound  rejoice ; 
I  hear  agam, — ^but  ah !  no  brother's  voice. 
A  hermit,  'midst  of  crowds,  I  fain  must  stray 
Alone,  though  thousand  pilgrims  fill  the  way ; 
While  theee  a  thousand  kindred  wreaths  entwine, 
I  cannot  call  one  smgle  blossom  mine : 
What  then  remains?  in  solitude  to  groan. 
To  mix  in  friendship,  or  to  sigh  alone. 
Thus  must  I  cling  to  some  endearing  hand, 
And  none  more  dear  than  Ida's  social  band. 

Alonzo  !'  beet  and  dearest  of  my  friends. 
Thy  name  ennobles  him  who  thus  commends : 
From  this  fond  tribute  thou  canst  gain  no  praise ; 
The  praise  is  his  who  now  that  tribute  pays. 
Oh !  in  the  promise  of  thy  early  youth. 
If  hope  anticipate  the  words  of  truth. 
Some  loftier  bard  shall  sing  thy  glorious  name, 
To  build  his  own  upon  thy  deathless  fame. 


1  [It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  tijne  to  produce  one 
distinguished  example  of  the  Muse  havins  descended  upon  a 
bard  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and  lent  her  Ivra  to  tell,  and  we 
trust  to  soothe,  alRictions  of  no  ordinary  aescription ;  afflic- 
tions originating  probably  in  that  singular  combiniUion  of 
feeling,  which  has  been  called  the  poetical  temperament, 
and  which  has  so  often  saddened  the  days  of  those  on  whom 
it  has  been  conferred.  If  ever  a  man  could  lay  claim  to  that 
character  in  all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness,  with  its 
unbounded  range  of  enjoyment,  and  its  exquisite  sensibility 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  it  must  certainly  be  granted  to  Lord 
Byron.  His  own  tale  is  paitlf  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara : 
*'  Left  by  his  sire,  too  youn^  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  o   himself— ttu^entage  of  wo !" 

V  Sir  Waltbr  Scott.] 
«  [The  Hon.  John  Wingfield,  of  the  Ck>Idstream  Guards. 
t»-other  to  Richard,  fourth  Viscount  Powerscourt.  He  died 
of  a  ferer.  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  Coimbra,  May  Hth,  lUL 
— "  Of  all  human  beings,"  says  Lord  Byron, "  I  was,  perhaps, 
at  one  time,  the  most  attached  to  poor  Wingfield.  I  had 
known  him  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  nappiest  part 
of  mine."  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  school- 
fellow,  he  added  the  ioliowing  stanzas  to  the  first  canto  of 
Childc  Harold  :— 

*'  And  thou,  my  friend !— since  unavailing  wo 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain- 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low, 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  Frieni  ^hip  to  complain: 
But  thus  unlaurell'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slam. 
While  Glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest  < 
*  Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteemed  the  most, 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  naught  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  forever  lost. 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here!"  Ao.] 
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Friend  of  my  heart,  and  foreoiost  of  the  list 
Of  thoee  with  whom  I  Uved  supremely  bless'd. 
Oft  have  we  drain'd  the  font  of  ancient  lore ; 
Though  drinking  deeply,  thirsting  still  the  more. 
Yet,  when  conmiement's  lingering  hour  was  done, 
Our  sports,  our  studies,  and  our  souls  were  one : 
Together  we  impell'd  the  flying  ball ; 
Together  waited  in  our  tutu's  hall ; 
Together  join'd  in  cricket's  manly  toil, 
Or  shared  the  produce  of  the  river's  spoil ; 
Or,  plmiging  from  the  green  declining  shore, 
Our  pliant  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  bore ; 
In  every  element,  unchanged,  the  same. 
All,  all  that  brothers  should  be,  but  the  name. 

Nor  vet  are  you  forgot,  my  jocond  boy ! 
Davus,*  the  harbinger  of  childish  joy ; 
Forever  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  fun. 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  harmless  pun ; 
Yet  with  a  breast  of  such  materials  made — 
Anxious  to  please,  of  pleasing  half  afifakl ; 
Candid  and  liberal,  with  a  heart  of  steel 
In  danger's  path,  though  not  untaught  to  feel. 
Still  I  remember,  in  the  factious  stnfe, 
The  rustic's  musket  aim'd  against  my  life  :* 
High  poised  in  air  the  massy  weapon  himg, 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  tongue ; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  another  foe. 
Fought  on,  unconscious  of  th'  impending  blow ; 
Your  arm,  brave  boy,  arrested  his  career- 
Forward  you  sprung,  insensible  to  fear ; 
Disarm'd  and  bafflMl  by  your  conquering  hand, 
The  grovelling  savage  roll'd  upon  the  sand: 
An  act  like  this,  can  simple  thanks  repay?* 
Or  all  the  labors  of  a  grateful  lay? 
Oh  no !  whene'er  my  breast  forgets  the  deed, 
That  instant,  Davus,  it  deserves  to  bleed. 

Ltcitb  !*  on  me  thy  claims  are  justly  great : 
Thy  milder  virtues  could  my  muse  relate, 


>  FThe  Rev.  John  Cecil  Tatter8all,B.A.^f  Christ  Chureh, 
Oxford ;  who  died  Dec.  8, 181S,  at  Hall's  Place,  Kent,  aged 
twenty-four.  "  His  mind."  says  a  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag., 
<«  was  comprehensive  and  perspicuous  \  his  affections  warm 
and  sincere.  Through  extreme  aversion  to  hypocrisy,  he 
was  so  far  from  assuming  the  false  appearances  of  virtue, 
that  much  of  his  real  excellence  was  unseen,  whilst  he  was 
eager  to  acknowled^  every  fau^t  into  which  he  was  led. 
He  was  an  ardent  friend,  a  stranger  to  feelings  of  enmity ; 
he  lived  in  good  faith  towards  men,  and  died  with  hope  in 
God.**] 

•  [The  "factious  strife''  here  recorded,  was  accidentally 
brought  on  by  the  breaking  up  of  school,  and  the  dismissal 
of  some  volunteers  from  drill,  both  happening  at  Uie  same 
hour.  On  this  occasion,  it  appears,  the  butt-end  of  a  musket 
was  aimed  at  Byron's  head,  and  would  have  felled  him  to 
the  ground,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Tattersall.] 

•  [In  the  private  volume : 

**  Thus  did  you  save  that  life  I  scarcely  prize— 
A  life  unworthy  such  a  sacrifice."] 

•  rJohn  Fitzgibbon,  second  Earl  of  Clare,  bom  June  9, 
1792.  His  father,  whom  he  succeeded  Jan.  38, 1803,  was  for 
nearly  twelve  years  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  see  anti, 
p.  416,  note.  His  Lordship  is  now  (1839)  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay. "  I  never,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1891, "  hear  the  word 
*  CUtrey*  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  now ;  and  I 
write  it  with  feelings  of  1803-4-5,  ad  infinitum."  Of  the 
tenaciousness  with  which  he  clung  to  all  the  kindly  impres- 
sions of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
interesting  fact,  that  after  his  death  aInK>8t  all  the  notes  and 
letters  which  his  principal  school  favorites  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him  were  found  preserved  carefully  among  his 
papers.  The  following  is  the  endorsement  upon  one  of  them : 
— *'  This  and  another  letter  were  vnitten  at  Harrow,  by  my 
then  and,  I  hope,  ever  beloved  friend.  Lord  Clare,  when  we 
were  both  schoolboys ;  and  sent  to  my  study  in  consequence 
of  some  ddiduh  misunderstanding,— the  only  one  whksh 
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To  thee  aloue,  unriyall'd,  would  belong 
The  feeble  effort«  of  my  len^hen'd  eong.^ 
Well  canst  thou  boost,  to  lead  in  senates  fit, 
A  Spartan  firmness  with  Athenian  wit : 
Though  yet  in  embryo  these  perfections  shine, 
Ltcus  !  thy  father's  fame  will  soon  be  thine. 
Where  learning  nurtures  the  superior  mind, 
What  may  we  hope  from  genius  thus  refined ! 
When  tune  at  len^h  matures  thy  growing  yean, 
How  wilt  thou  tower  above  thy  fellow  peers ! 
Prudence  and  sense,  a  spirit  bold  and  free, 
With  honor's  soul,  united  beam  in  thee. 

Shall  fair  Eurtalus'  pass  by  unsung? 
From  ancient  lineage,  not  unworthy  sprung: 
What  though  one  sad  dissension  bade  us  part. 
That  name  is  yet  embalmed  within  my  heart ; 
Yet  at  the  mention  does  that  heart  rebound, 
And  palpitate,  responsive  to  the  sound. 
Envy  dissolved  our  ties,  and  not  our  will : 
We  once  were  friends, — 111  think  we  are  so  stilL' 
A  form  unmatched  in  nature's  partial  mould, 
A  heart  untainted,  we  in  thee  behold : 
Yet  not  the  senate's  thunder  thou  shalt  wield, 
Nor  seek  for  glory  in  the  tented  field ; 
To  minds  of  ruder  texture  these  be  given — 
Thy  soul  shall  nearer  soar  its  native  heaven. 
Haply,  in  polish'd  courts  might  be  thy  seat. 
But  that  thy  tongue  could  never  forge  deceit : 
The  courtier's  supple  bow  and  sneering  smile, 
The  flow  of  compliment,  the  slippery  wile. 
Would  make  that  breast  with  indignation  bum. 
And  all  the  glittering  snares  to  tempt  thee  spurn. 
Domestic  happiness  will  stamp  thy  fate ; 
Sacred  to  love,  unclouded  e'er  by  hate ; 


ever  arose  between  us.  It  was  of  short  duration,  and  I  re- 
tain this  note  solely  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  his 
perusal,  that  we  may  smile  over  the  recollection  of  the  in- 
significance  of  our  first  and  last  quarrel."] 

1  [In  the  private  volume,  the  following  lines  conclude  this 
character  :— 

'*  Forever  to  possess  a  friend  in  thee, 
Was  bliss  unhoped,  though  not  imsought  by  me. 
Thy  softer  soul  was  form'd  for  love  alone. 
To  ruder  passions  and  to  hate  unknown : 
Thy  mind,  in  union  with  thy  beauteous  lorm, 
Was  ventle,  but  unfit  to  stem  the  stonp. 
That  face,  an  index  of  celestial  worth, 
Proclaim*d  a  heart  abstracted  from  the  earth. 
Oft,  when  depre8s*d  with  sad  foreboding  gloom, 
I  sat  reclined  upon  our  favorite  tomb, 
Pve  seen  those  sympathetic  eyes  o'erflow 
With  kind  compassion  for  thy  comrade's  wo ; 
Or  when  less  mournful  subjects  formed  our  themes. 
We  tried  a  thousand  fond  romantic  schemes, 
Oft  bast  thou  x  <')m,  in  friendship's  soothing  tone, 
Whatever  wish  was  mine  must  be  thine  own."] 
•  [Oeorffe-John,  fifth  Earl  Delawarr,  bom  Oct.  2«,  1791 ; 
succeedea  his  father,  John-Richard,  July  28,  1705.     This 
ancient  family  hare  been  barons  by  the  male  line  from  1343 ; 
their  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  West,  naving  been  sununoned  to 
parliament,  as  Lord  West,  the  16th  Edw.  II.    We  find  t^e 
following  notices  in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Lord  Byron :— **  Harrow,  Oct.  25, 1804.— I  am  happy  enough 
and  comfortable  here.    My  friends  are  not  numerous,  but 
select.    Among  the  principal  I  rank  Lord  Delawarr,  who  is 
very  amiable,  and  my  particular  friend."    "  Nov.  2, 1804.— 
Lord  Delawarr  is  considerably  younger  than  me,  but  the 
most  ffood-tempered,  amiable,  clever  fellow  in  the  universe. 
To  all  which  he  adds  the  quality  (a  good  one  in  the  eyes  of 
women)  of  being  remarkably  handsome.  Delawarr  azid  my- 
self  are,  in  a  manner,  connected  \  for  one  of  my  forefathera, 
in  Charles  the  First's  time,  mamed  into  their  family."] 

s  [It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  foUowintr  extract  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Clare,  in  February,  1807,  without  admow- 
led^ig  the  noble  candor  and  conscientiousness  of  the  writer, 
— •*¥  ju  will  be  astonished  to  hear  I  have  Utely  written  to 
Delawarr,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  (as  far  as  possible, 


The  world  admire  thee,  and  thy  friends  adore ; — 
Ambition's  slave  alone  would  toil  for  more. 

Now  last,  but  nearest,  of  the  social  band. 
See  honest,  open,  generous  Cleon*  stand ; 
With  scarce  one  speck  to  cloud  the  pleasing  scene. 
No  vice  degrades  that  purest  soul  serene. 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  begun, 
On  the  same  day  our  studious  race  was  run ; 
Thos  side  by  side  we  passed  our  first  career, 
Thus  side  by  side  we  strove  for  many  a  year ; 
At  last  concluded  our  scholastic  life, 
We  neither  conquer'd  in  the  classic  strife : 
As  speaken^  each  supports  an  equal  name. 
And  crowds  allow  to  both  a  partial  fame : 
To  soothe  a  youthful  rival*s  eariy  pride. 
Though  Cleon's  candor  would  the  palm  divide, 
Yet  candor's  self  compels  me  now  to  own, 
Jostice  awards  it  to  my  friend  alone. 

Oh !  friends  regretted,  scenes  forever  dear. 
Remembrance  hails  you  with  her  warmest  tear ! 
Drooping,  she  bends  o'er  pensive  Fancy's  urn. 
To  trace  the  hours  which  never  can  return ; 
Yet  with  the  retrospection  loves  to  dwell,* 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  her  last  farewell ! 
Yet  greets  the  triumph  of  my  boyish  mind. 
As  infant  laurels  round  my  head  were  twined. 
When  Probus'  praise  repaid  my  \yi\c  song,^ 
Or  placed  me  higher  in  the  studious  throng ; 
Or  when  my  first  harangue  received  applause,* 
His  sage  instruction  the  primeval  cause, 
What  gratitude  to  him  my  soul  possess'd 
While  hope  of  dawning  honors  fill'd  my  breast ! 
For  all  my  humble  fame,  to  him  alone 
The  praise  is  due,  who  made  that  fame  my  own.* 


without  involving  some  old  Jriends  of  mine  in  the  business) 
the  cause  of  my  behavior  to  him  during  my  last  residence 
at  Harrow,  which  you  will  recollect  was  rather  tn  earoHer, 
Since  that  period  Ihave  discovered  he  was  treated  with  in- 
justice, both  by  those  who  misrepresented  his  conduct,  and 
by  me  in  consequence  of  their  suggestions.  I  have,  there- 
fore, made  all  the  repa.ration  in  my  power,  by  apologizing  for 
my  mistake,  though  with  very  faint  nopes  oi  success.  How- 
ever, I  hare  eased  my  own  conscience  by  the  atonement, 
which  is  humiliating  enouvh  to  one  of  my  disposition ;  yet  I 
could  not  have  slept  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  having, 
even  unintentionally,  injured  any  individual.  I  have  done 
all  that  could  be  done  to  repair  the  injury."] 

*  [Edward  Noel  Long,  Esq.— to  whom  a  subsequent  poem 
is  addressed.    See  p.  424.] 

*  [This  alludes  to  the  public  speeches  delivered  at  the 
school  where  the  author  was  educated.] 

<  rThus  in  the  private  volume— 

"  Yet  in  the  retrospection  finds  relief. 

And  revels  in  the  luxury  of  grief.*'] 

f  C"  I  remember  that  my  first  declamation  astonished  Dr. 

Dnury  into  some  unwonted  (for  he  was  economical  of  such) 

and  sudden  compliments  before  the  declaimers  at  our  first 

rehearsal.**— Ayrofi  Diary.] 

*  [**  I  certainly  was  much  pleased  with  Lord  Bjrron^  at- 
titude, gesture,  and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his  com- 
position. All  who  spoke  on  that  day  adhered,  as  usual,  to 
the  letter  of  their  composition,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
delivery  did  Lord  Byron.  But,  to  my  surprise,  be  sudden- 
ly diverged  from  the  written  qomposition.  with  a  boldness  ' 
and  rapidity  sufficient  to  alarm  me,  lest  he  should  fail  in 
memory  as  to  the  conclusion.  There  was  no  failure ;— he 
came  round  to  the  close  of  his  composition  without  discover- 
ing any  impediment  and  irregularity  on  the  whole.  I  ques- 
tioned him,  why  he  had  aUered  his  declamation  7  He  de- 
clared he  had  made  no  Alteration,  and  did  not  know,  in 
speaking,  that  he  had  deviated  from  it  one  letter.  I  believed 
mm,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  temperament  am  convinced, 
tluU,  fully  impressed  with  the  sense  and  substance  of  the  fub- 
ject,  he  was  hurried  on  to  expressions  and  colorings  mors 
stiiking  than  what  his  pen  had  expressed.**— Da.  Dauav  ] 

*  [b  the  private  volume  the  poem  concludes  thus  r— 
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Oh !  could  I  soar  above  these  feeble  lays, 

These  young  efibsioiiB  oi  my  early  days, 

To  him  my  muse  her  noblest  strain  would  give : 

The  song  might  perish,  but  the  theme  might  live. 

Yet  why  for  him  the  needless  verse  essay? 

His  honored  name  requires  no  vain  display : 

By  every  son  of  grateful  Ida  bless'd, 

It  finds  an  echo  in  each  youthful  breast ; 

A  fame  beyond  the  glories  of  the  proud, 

Oi  all  the  plaudits  of  the  venal  crowd.' 

Ida  !  not  yet  exhausted  is  the  theme. 
Nor  closed  the  progress  of  my  youthful  dream. 
How  many  a  friend  deserves  the  grateful  strain ! 
What  scenes  of  childhood  still  unsung  remain  ! 
Yet  let  me  hush  this  echo  of  the  past, 
This  parting  song,  the  dearest  and  the  last ; 
And  brood  in  secret  o^er  those  hours  of  joy, 
To  me  a  silent  and  a  sweet  employ. 
While  future  hope  and  fear  alike  unknown, 
I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  past  alone ; 
Yes,  to  the  past  alone  my  heart  confine, 
And  chase  the  phantom  of  what  once  was  mine. 

Ida  !  still  o*er  thy  hills  in  joy  preside, 
And  proudly  steer  through  time's  eventful  tide ; 
Still  may  thy  blooming  sons  thy  name  revere, 
Smile  in  thy  bower,  but  quit  thee  with  a  tear  ; — 
That  tear,  perhaps,  the  fondest  which  will  flow, 
O'er  their  last  scene  of  happiness  below. 
Tell  me,  ye  hoary  few,  who  glide  along. 
The  feeble  veterans  of  some  former  throng, 
Whose  friends,  like  autumn  leaves  by  tempests  wfaiil'd, 
Are  swept  forever  from  this  busy  world ; 


"  When,  yet  a  novice  in  the  mimic  art, 
I  feigned  the  transports  of  a  vengefiil  heart- 
When  as  the  Ro3ral  Slave  I  trod  the  stage, 
To  vent  in  Zanga  more  than  mortal  rage— 
The  praise  of  Probus  made  me  feel  more  proud 
Than  all  the  plaudits  of  the  listening  crowd. 
<*  Ah !  vain  endeavor  in  this  childish  strain 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  which  I  thus  complain ! 
What  can  avail  this  fruitless  loss  of  time, 
To  measure  sorrow  in  a  jingling  rhyme '. 
No  social  solace  from  a  friend  u  near, 
And  heartless  strangers  drop  no  feeling  tear. 
I  seek  not  joy  in  woman's  sparkling  eye : 
The  smiles  of  beauty  cannot  check  the  sigh. 
Adieu,  thou  world !  thy  pleasure 's  still  a  dream. 
Thy  virtue  but  a  visionary  theme ; 
Thy  years  of  vice  on  years  of  folly  roll, 
Till  grinning  death  assigns  the  destined  goal. 
Where  all  are  hastening  to  the  dread  abode. 
To  meet  the  judgment  of  a  righteous  God ; 
Mix'd  in  the  concourse  of  the  thoughtless  throng, 
A  mourner  midst  of  mirth,  I  glide  along ; 
A  wretched,  isolated,  gloomy  thing. 
Cursed  by  reflection's  deep  corroding  ~^~ 


But  not  that  mental  sting  which  stabs  witmn. 
The  dark  avenger  of  unpunish'd  sin ; 
The  silent  shaft  which  goads  the  guilty  wretch 
Extended  on  a  rack's  untiring  stretch : 
Conscience  that  sting,  that  shaft  to  him  supplies— 
His  mind  the  rack  from  which  he  ne'er  can  rise. 
Tor  me,  whate'er  my  folly,  or  my  fear. 
One  cheerful  comfort  still  is  cherish'd  here : 
No  dread  internal  haunts  my  hours  of  rest. 
No  dreams  of  injured  innocence  infest  ;* 
Of  hope,  of  peace,  of  almost  all  bereft. 
Conscience,  my  last  but  welcome  guest,  is  left 
Slander's  impoison'd  breath  may  blast  my  name. 
Envy  delights  to  blight  the  buds  of  fame ; 
Deceit  may  chill  the  current  of  my  blood. 
And  freeze  affection's  warm  impassion'd  flood ; 
Presaging  horror  darken  every  sense  ;— 
Evennere  will  conscience  be  my  best  defence. 


*  [**  I  am  not  a  Joseph,"  said  Lord  Byron,  in  18S1,  "  nor  a 
Sdpio ;  but  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  never  in  my  life  se- 
dnMd  any  woman."] 


Revolve  the  fleeting  moments  of  your  youth, 

While  Care  as  yet  withheld  her  venom'd  tooth ; 

Say  if  remembrance  days  like  these  endears 

Beyond  the  rapture  of  succeeding  years  ? 

Say,  can  ambition*s  fever'd  dream  bestow 

So  sweet  a  balm  to  soothe  your  hours  of  wo  7 

Can  treasures,  hoarded  for  some  thankless  son. 

Can  royal  smiles,  or  wreaths  by  slaughter  won. 

Can  stars  or  ermine,  man's  maturer  toys, 

(For  glittering  baubles  are  not  left  to  boys,) 

Recall  one  scene  so  much  beloved  to  view, 

AS  those  where  Youth  her  garland  twined  for  you  7 

Ah,  no !  amidst  the  gloomy  calm  of  age 

You  turn  with  faltering  hand  life's  varied  page ; 

Peruse  the  record  of  your  days  on  earth. 

Unsullied  only  where  it  marks  your  birth ; 

Still  lingering  pause  above  each  checkered  leaf. 

And  blot  with  tears  the  sable  lines  of  grief; 

Where  Passion  o'er  the  theme  her  mantle  threw, 

Or  weeping  Virtue  sigh'd  a  faint  adieu ; 

But  bless  (he  scroll  which  fairer  words  adorn. 

Traced  by  the  rosy  finger  of  the  mom ; 

When  Friendship  bow'd  before  the  sliriue  of  truth, 

And  Love,  without  his  pinion,'  smiled  on  youth. 


ANSWER  TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  POEM,  ENTI- 
TLED "THE  COMMON  LOT."* 

MoNTGOMBRY !  truc,  the  common  lot 

Of  mortals  lies  in  Lethe's  wave ; 
Yet  some  shall  never  be  forgot — 

Some  shall  exist  beyond  Uie  grave 


My  bosom  feeds  no  '  worm  which  ne'er  can  die  :'t 
Not  crimes  I  mourn,  but  happiness  gone  by. 
Thus  crawling  on  with  many  a  reptile  vile, 
My  heart  is  bitter,  though  my  cheek  may  smile : 
No  more  with  former  buss  my  heart  is  glad ; 
Hope  yields  to  anguish,  and  my  soul  is  sad : 
From  fond  regret  no  future  joy  can  save ; 
Remembrance  slumbers  only  m  the  grave." 
1 1"  To  Dr.  Drury,"  observes  Moore, "  Lord  Byron  has  left 
on  record  a  tribute  of  affection  and  respect,  which,  like  the 
reverential  regard  of  Dryden  for  Dr.  Busby,  will  long  asso- 
ciate together  honorably  the  names  of  the  poet  and  the  mas- 
ter." The  above  is  not,  however,  the  only  one.  In  a  note  to 
the  fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  says,  **  My  preceptor 
was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose 
warnings  I  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late 
—when  I  have  erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but  follow- 
ed when  I  have  done  well  or  wisely.   If  ever  this  imperfect 
record  of  my  feelings  towards  him  should  reach  his  eyes, 
let  it  remind  him  of  one  who  never  thinks  of  him  but  with 
gratitude  and  veneration— of  one  who  would  more  gladly 
boast  of  having  been  his  pupil,  if  by  more  closely  following 
his  injunctions,  he  could  reflect  any  honor  upon  his  instruc- 
tor." We  extract  the  following  from  some  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Lord  Byron  :— 

*•  Harrow,  Nov.  3, 1804.  There  is  so  much  of  the  gentle- 
man, so  much  mildness  and  nothing  of  pedantry  in  his  char- 
acter, that  I  cannot  help  likmg  him,  and  will  remember  his 
instructions  with  gratitude  as  long  as  I  live.  He  is  the  best 
master  we  ever  had,  and  at  the  same  time  respected  and 
feared."  "Nov.  11, 1804.  I  revere  Dr.  Drury.  He  is  never 
violent,  never  outrageous.  I  dread  offendmg  him ;— not 
however,  through  fear ;  but  the  respect  I  bear  him  makes 
me  unhappy  when  I  am  under  his  displessure."]  , 

«  "  L'Amiti4  est  I'Amour  sans  ailes,"  is  a  French  proverb.  ' 
[See  a  subsequent  poem,  under  this  title.]  i 

»  Written  by  James  Montgomery,  author  of  "  The  Wan-  I 
derer  in  Switzerland,"  &c.  ' 

[t  "  We  know  enough  even  of  Lord  Byron's  private  history  ' 

to  give  our  warrant  that,  though  his  youth  may  ha^  e  shared  > 

somewhat  too  largely  in  the  indiscretions  of  those  left  too  i 
early  masters  of  their  own  actions  and  fortimes,  falsehood 

and  malice  alone  can  impute  to  him  any  real  cause  for  hope-  I 

less  remors«*.  or  gioomy  melancholy."— Sib  W.  Scott  ]  t 
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«  Unknown  the  ngkm  of  his  buth," 
The  hero'  rolls  the  tide  of  war ; 

Yet  not  unknown  his  maitial  worth. 
Which  glares  a  meteor  from  a£ar. 

His  joy  <»>  grief,  his  weal  or  wo, 
Perchance  may  'scape  the  page  of 

Yet  nations  now  unborn  will  know 
The  record  of  his  deathless  name. 

The  patriot's  and  the  poet's  frame 
Must  sharo  the  common  tomb  of  all : 

Their  giory  will  not  sleep  the  same ; 
That  will  arise,  though  empires  fUL 


The  lustra  of  a  beauty's  eye 

Assumes  the  ghastly  staro  of  death ; 
The  fair,  the  brave,  the  good  most  die. 

And  sink  the  yawning  grave  beneath. 

Once  more  the  speaking  eye  reTives, 
Still  beaming  through  the  lover's  strain 

For  Petrarch's  Laura  still  survives : 
She  died,  bat  ne'er  wOl  die  again. 

The  rolling  seasons  pass  away. 

And  Tmie,  untiring,  waves  his  wing ; 

Whilst  honor's  laurols  ne'er  decay. 
But  bloom  in  fresh,  unfadmg  spring. 

All,  all  must  deep  in  grim  repose. 

Collected  in  the  silent  tomb ; 
The  old  and  young,  with  friends  and  foes. 

Festering  alike  m  shrouds,  consume. 

The  mouldering  maiUe  lasts  its  day. 
Yet  falls  at  length  a  useless  fane ; 

To  ruin's  ruthless  fangs  a  proy, 
The  wrecks  of  pillared  pride  remain. 

What,  though  the  sculpture  be  destroyed. 
From  dark  oblivion  meant  to  ffuard ; 

A  bright  renown  shall  be  enjoy'd 
By  those  whose  virtues  claim  reward. 

Then  do  not  say  the  common  lot 
Of  all  lies  deep  in  Lethe's  wave ; 

Some  few  who  ne'er  will  be  forgot 
Shall  burst  the  bondage  of  the  grave. 


1806 


TO  A  LADY 

WHO  rKESXNTKl  THK  AUTHOR  WITH  TBI  VILVBT  BAND 
WmCH  BOUND  HBR  TRB8BBS. 

Tms  Band,  which  bound  thy  yellow  hair. 
Is  mine,  sweet  giri !  thy  pledge  of  kive ; 

It  claims  my  wannest,  dearest  care, 
Lik*  relics  left  of  saints  above. 


*  No  particular  hero  is  here  alluded  to.  The  exploits  of 
Bayard,  Nemours.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  m  more 
modem  times  the  fame  of  Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Count  Saxe,  Charles  of  Sweden,  fro.  are  familiar  to  every 
historisal  reader,  tmt  the  exact  places  of  their  birth  are 
known  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  admirers. 

<  [The  true  reason  of  the  naughty  distance  at  which  Byron, 
both  at  this  period  and  afterwards,  stood  apart  A-nm  his  mora 
opulent  neighbors,  is  to  be  found  (says  BAr.  Moore)  *"  in  his 


Oh !  I  will  wear  it  next  my  heart ; 

'Twill  bind  my  soul  in  bonds  to  thee: 
From  me  asain  'twill  ne'er  depart. 

But  mm^e  in  the  grave  with  me. 

The  dew  I  nther  from  thy  1^ 

Is  not  80  dear  to  me  as  this ; 
That  I  but  for  a  moment  sip. 

And  banquet  oa  a  transient  bliss: 

This  will  recall  each  youthful  scene. 
E'en  when  our  lives  are  on  the  wane ; 

The  leaves  of  Love  will  still  be  green 
When  Memory  bids  them  bud  again 

Oh !  little  look  of  golden  hue, 

In  gently  waving  ringlet  curi'd. 
By  the  dear  head  on  which  you  grew, 

I  would  not  lose  you  for  a  worid. 

Not  though  a  thousand  more  adorn 
The  pmiah'd  brow  where  once  yon  shoie, 

Like  reys  which  gild  a  ckNufless  mom. 
Beneath  Colnim>ia's  fervid  ^ne. 

1806.    [First  published,  16SS.] 


REMEMBRANCE. 

Tn  done ! — I  saw  it  m  my  dreams : 

No  more  with  Hope  the  future  beams ; 
Mv  days  of  happiness  are  few ; 

Chill'd  by  misfortune's  wintry  Mast, 

My  dawn  of  life  is  overcast, 
Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  alike  adieu ! — 
Would  I  could  add  Remembrance  too ! 

1800.    fFirst  published,  1831) 


UNES 


ADDRiann  to  the  rkv.  j.  t.  bkohir,  on  ms  AOtvunis 

THE  AUTHOR  TO  MIX  MORI  WITH  SOCnTT. 

Dkar  Becher,  you  tell  me  to  mix  with  mankind ; — 
I  cannot  deny  such  a  precept  is  wise ; 

But  retirement  accords  with  the  tone  of  my  aiiiid : 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  worid  I  despise. 

Did  the  senate  or  camp  my  exertions  require. 
Ambition  might  prompt  me,  at  once,  to  go  fivth ; 

When  infancy's  yean  of  probation  expire. 
Perchance  I  may  strive  to  distinguish  my  birth. 

The  fire  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  conceal'd. 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess ; — 

At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  reveal'd, 
No  toirent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress.* 


motlifyinff  consdousness  of  the  inadeonaoy  of  his  own 
means  to  ois  rank,  and  the  proud  dread  of  being  made  to  feel 
his  own  inferiority  by  persons  to  whom,  in  every  other  re* 
spect,  he  knew  himself  superior.'*  Mr.  Becher  frequently 
expostulated  with  him  on  this  unsociableness :  and  one  ot 
his  friendly  remonstrances  drew  forth  these  lines,  so  re- 
markably prefiguring  the  splendid  ourst  with  wliioh  Lord 
Byron's  TOlcamc  genius  was  ere  long  to  open  upon  tkt 
world.] 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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Oh !  UioB,  the  desire  in  my  boeoni  for  fiune 
Bidi  me  live  bat  to  hope  for  pofCerity's  praiee. 

Could  I  toar  with  the  phoBoiz  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  hhn  I  woald  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze. 

For  the  life  of  a  Fox,  of  a  Chatham  the  death, 
What  censure,  what  danger,  what  wo  would  I 
brave!  [breath! 

Their  lives  did  not  end  when  they  yielded  their 
Theb  glory  illumines  the  gloom  of  their  grave. 

Yet  why  should  I  mingle  in  Fashion's  full  herd  ? 

Why  crouch  to  her  leaders,  or  cringe  to  her  rules? 
Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absurd  ? 

Why  search  for  delight  in  the  friendship  of  fools  1 

I  ha  e  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love ; 

In  friendship  I  eariy  was  taught  to  believe ; 
My  passion  the  matrons  of  prudence  reprove ; 

I  have  found  that  a  friend  may  profess,  yet  deceive. 

To  me  what  is  wealth  7 — it  may  pass  in  an  hour, 
If  tyrants  prevail,  or  if  Fortune  should  frown ; 

To  me  what  is  title  ? — the  phantom  of  power ; 
To  me  what  is  fashion  7 — I  seek  but  renown. 

Deceit  is  a  stranger  as  yet  to  my  soul ; 

I  still  am  unpractised  to  varnish  the  truth : 
Then  why  should  I  live  in  a  hateful  control  7 

Why  waste  upon  foUy  the  dayb  of  my  youth  7 

1800. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  ORLA. 

IN   IIOTATION  or  MACraSBSON's  OSBIAN.' 

Dbar  are  the  days  of  youth !  Age  dwells  on  their 
remembrance  through  the  mist  of  time.  In  the  twi- 
light he  recalls  the  suuny  hours  of  mom.  He  lifts 
his  spear  with  trembling  hand.  **  Not  thus  feebly  did 
I  raise  the  steel  before  my  fathers  V^  Passed  is  the  race 
of  heroes!  But  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp;  their 
souls  ride  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  they  hear  the 
sound  through  the  sighs  of  the  stonn,  and  rejoice  in 
their  hall  <n  clouds!  Such  is  Calmer.  The  gray 
stone  marks  b'l  narrow  house.  He  looks  down  nom 
eddying  tempet>is :  he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whiriwind, 
and  hovera  on  the  blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morvei  'welt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to 
Fmffal.  His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  Uood. 
Lochlin's  sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear:  bat 
mild  was  the  eye  of  Calmer ;  soft  was  the  flow  of  hii 
yellow  locks :  they  streamed  like  the  meteor  of  the 
night.  No  maid  was  the  sigh  of  his  sou] :  his  thoughts 
were  given  to  friendship, — to  dark-haired  Oria,  de- 
stroyer of  heroes !  Equal  were  their  swords  in  battle ; 
but  fierce  was  the  pride  of  Oria: — gentle  alone  to 
Calinar.    Together  they  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blue  waves. 
Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might  Fingal  roused 
his  chiefs  to  combat  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean. 
Their  hosts  throng  on  the  green  hills.  They  come  to 
the  aid  of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.    Darkness  veils  the  armies : 


1  It  may  be  necessary  to  obsenre,  that  the  story,  tboush 
considerably  varied  in  the  catastrophe,  is  taken  from  **  Sir 


but  the  Uazinff  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  Tlie 
sons  of  Loclum  slept:  their  dreams  were  (Mf  blood. 
They  lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fmgal  flies. 
Not  so  the  host  of  Morven.  IV)  watch  was  the  post 
of  Orla.  Calmer  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears 
were  m  their  hands.  Fm^  called  his  chiefs :  they 
stood  around.  Tlie  king  was  in  the  nudst  Gray 
were  his  kx^  but  strong  was  the  arm  of  the  king. 
Age  withered  not  his  powersi  *'  Sons  of  Morven, 
saul  the  hero,  '<  to-morrow  we  meet  the  foe.  But 
where  is  CuthulUn,  the  shield  of  Erin  7  He  rests  in 
the  halls  of  Ture ;  he  knows  not  of  our  coming.  Who 
will  speed  through  Lochlm  to  the  hero,  and  call  the 
chief  to  arms7  The  path  is  by  the  swords  of  foes ; 
but  many  are  my  heroes  They  are  thunderbolts  of 
war.    Speak,  ye  ohiefii !    Who  will  arise  7" 

<<  Son  of  Trenmor !  mme  ..>  *he  deed,"  said  dark- 
haired  Orla,  **  and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to 
m^  I  love  the  sleep  of  the  migh^,  but  little  is 
the  oanger.  The  sons  of  Lochlin  dream.  I  wfll 
seek  car-borne  Cothnllm.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song 
of  bards ;  and  lay  me  by  the  stream  of  I^ibar." — 
<<  And  Shalt  thoa  faU  akme?"  said  foir-haired  Cal- 
mar.  "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  friend  afar  7  Chief  of 
Oithoaa!  not  feeble  is  my  ann  m  fight  Could  I 
see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  8pear7  No,  Orla !  ours 
has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebock,  and  the  feast  of 
shells;  oais  be  the  path  of  danger:  ours  has  been 
the  cave  of  Oithoaa ;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  Labor."  '*  Cahnar,"  said  the  chief  of 
Oithona,  **  why  should  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
m  the  dust  of  Erin  7  Let  me  fall  alone.  My  father 
dwells  in  his  hall  of  air :  he  will  rejoice  m  his  boy ; 
but  the  blue-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son 
in  Morven.  She  listens  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter 
on  the  heath,  and  thinks  it  is  the  tread  of  Calmar. 
Let  him  not  say,  <  Calmar  has  fallen  by  the  steel  of 
Lochlin :  he  died  with  gloomy  Oria,  the  chief  of  the 
dark  brow.'  Why  shoidd  tears  dnn  the  axure  eye  of 
Mora  7  Whv  should  her  voice  cune  Oria,  the  de- 
stroyer of  Ualmar7  Live,  Calmar!  Live  to  raise 
my  stone  of  moss ;  Hve  to  revenge  me  in  the  Uood 
of  Lochlin.  Join  the  song  of  baids  above  my  grave 
Sweet  will  be  the  song  of  death  to  Orla,  fhun  the 
voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall  smile  dn  the  notes 
of  prake."  <«  Oria,"  saSd  the  son  of  Mora,  «*  could  I 
raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  friend7  Could  I  give 
hii  fame  to  the  winds  7  No,  mv  heart  would  tpetk 
in  sighs:  faint  and  broken  are  the  sounds  of  sorrow. 
Oria !  our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together.  One 
dond  shall  be  ours  on  high :  the  bards  wul  mingle  the 
names  of  Oria  and  Calmar." 

They  quit  the  chrcle  of  the  ehiefr.  Tlieir  steps 
are  to  the  host  of  Lochlin.  The  dying  blaze  of  oak 
dim  twinkles  through  the  night  The  northern  star 
points  the  path  to  Tnra.  Swaran,  the  king,  rests  on 
his  lonely  hill.  Here  the  troops  are  mixed:  they 
frown  in  sleep;  their  shields  beneath  their  heads. 
Their  swords  gleam  at  distance  in  heaps.  The  fires 
are  faint ;  their  embers  fail  m  smoke.  All  is  hushed ; 
but  the  gale  sighs  oa  the  rocks  above.  Lightly  wheel 
the  heroes  through  the  slumbering  band.  Half  the 
journey  is  past,  when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield, 
meets  the  eye  of  Oria.  It  rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens 
through  the  shade.  His  spear  is  raised  on  high. 
«  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  brow,  chief  of  Oithona  7" 
said  fair-haired  Calmar:  "we  are  in  the  midst  of 


SOS  and  Bnryslus,"  of  which  episode  a  translation  is  ahnsady 
given  in  the  ptesent  vohune. 
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foes.  Is  this  a  time  for  delay  7*'  "  It  ia  a  time  for 
vengeance,"  said  Oria  of  the  gloomy  brow.  "  Mathon 
of  Lochlin  sleeps:  seest  thou  his  spear?  Its  point 
is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my  father.  The  blood  of 
Mathou  shall  reek  on  mine;  but  shall  I  slay  him 
sleeping,  son  of  Mora  ?  No  I  he  shall  feel  his  wound : 
my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood  of  slumber. 
Rue,  Mathon,  rise !  The  son  of  Conna  calls ;  thy 
life  is  his ;  rise  to  combat'*  Mathon  starts  from 
sleep ;  but  did  he  rise  alone  7  No :  the  gathering 
chiefs  bound  on  the  plain.  "Fly!  Calmar,  Ayr 
said  dark-haired  Oria.  **  Mathon  is  mine.  I  shall 
die  in  joy :  but  Lochlin  crowds  around.  Fly  through 
the  shade  of  night"  Oria  turns.  The  helm  of 
Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield  falls  from  his  arm:  he 
shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls  by  the  side  of  the 
blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fall :  his  wrath  rises : 
his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of  Oria :  but  a  spear 
pierced  his  eye.  His  brain  gushes  through  the  wound, 
and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar.  As  roll  the  waves 
of  the  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the  north,  so 
pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefe.  As,  breaking 
the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of  the 
north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Lochlin.  The  dm  of  arms  came  to  the  ear 
of  Fmgal.  He  strikes  his  shield;  his  sons  throng 
around ;  the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno 
bounds  in  joy.  Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar 
shakes  the  spear.  The  eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on 
the  wind.  Dreadful  is  the  clang  of  death!  many 
are  the  widows  of  Lochlin!  Morven  prevails  in  its 
strength. 

Mom  glinrniers  on  the  hills :  no  livmg  foe  is  seen ; 
but  the  keepers  are  many;  grim  they  lie  on  Erin. 
The  breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks ;  yet  they  do  not 
awake.    The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o*er  the  breast  of  a 
chief?  Bright  as  the  gold  of  the  stranger,  they 
mingle  with  the  dark  hair  of  his  friend.  Tie  Cal- 
mar: he  lies  on  the  bosom  of  Oria.  Thein  is  one 
stream  of  blood.  Fierce  is  the  look  of  the  gloomy 
Oria.  He  breathes  not ;  but  his  eye  is  still  a  flame. 
It  glares  in  death  unclosed.  His  hand  is  grasped  in 
CaTmar*s ;  but  Calmar  lives !  he  lives,  though  low 
"  Rise,*'  said  the  king,  **  rise,  son  of  Mora :  'tis  mine 
t?  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar  may  yet 
bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven." 

**  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Mor- 
ven with  Oria,'*  said  the  hero.  "  What  were  the 
chase  to  me  alone  t  Who  should  share  the  spoils  of 
battle  with  Calmar  ?  Oria  is  at  rest !  Rough  was  thy 
soul,  Oria !  yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  mom.  It 
glared  on  others  in  lightning :  to  me  a  silver  beam  of 
Ught  Bear  my  sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora  ;  let  it  hang 
in  mv  empty  hall.  It  is  not  pure  from  blood :  but  it 
could  not  save  Oria.  Lay  me  with  my  friend.  Raise 
the  song  when  I  am  dark !" 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Oria  and  Calmar.  When 
Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the  blue  waves. 
The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven: — the  bards 
raised  the  song. 

**  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds?  Whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests? 


>  I  fear  Laing's  later  edition  has  completely  overthrown 
every  hope  that  Macpherson's  Ossian  might  prove  the 
translation  of  a  series  of  poems  complete  In  themselves ; 
bu*,  while  the  imposture  is  discovered,  the  merit  of  the 
woik  remains  undisputed,  though  not  without  faults — par- 
ticularly, in  some  parts,  turgid  and  bombastic  diction.  The 


His  voice  rolls  on  the  thimder.  lis  Oria,  the 
brown  chief  of  Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war. 
Peace  to  thy  soul,  Oria!  thy  fame  will  not  perish. 
Nor  thine,  Calmar !  Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue- 
eyed  Mora;  but  not  harmless  was  thy  sword  It 
hangs  in  thy  cave.  The  ghosts  of  liochUn  shriek 
aroimd  its  steel  Hear  thy  praise,  Calmar!  It 
dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mighty.  Thy  name 
I  shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise  thy 
fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow ;  and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm."* 


L'AMITlfi  EST  L' AMOUR  SANS  AILES. 

Why  should  my  anxious  breast  repine. 

Because  my  youth  is  fled  ? 
Davs  of  delight  may  still  be  mine ; 

Aflection  is  not  dead. 
In  tracing  back  the  yean  of  youth, 
One  firm  record,  one  lasting  tmth 

Celestial  consolation  brings ; 
Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  to  the  seat 
Where  first  my  heart  responsive  beat^ — 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !" 

Through  few,  but  deeply  checker'd  yean. 

What  moments  have  been  mine ! 
Now  half  obscured  by  clouds  of  tears, 

Now  bright  in  rays  divine ; 
Howe'er  my  fntore  doom  be  cast. 
My  soul,  enraptured  with  the  past. 

To  one  idea  fondly  clings ; 
Friendship !  that  thought  is  all  thine  own. 
Worth  worids  of  bUss,  that  thought  alone— 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !" 

Where  yonder  yew-trees  lightly  wave 

Their  branches  on  the  gale, 
Unheeded  heaves  a  simple  grave. 

Which  tells  the  conm[ion  tale ; 
Round  this  unconscious  schoolboys  stray, 
TUI  the  dull  knell  of  childish  play 

From  yonder  studious  mansion  rings : 
But  here  whene'er  my  footsteps  move. 
My  silent  tean  too  plainly  prove, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !" 

Oh  Love !  before  thy  glowing  shrine 

My  eariy  vows  were  paid  ; 
My  hopes,  my  dreams,  my  heart  was  thine. 

But  these  are  now  decay'd  ; 
For  thine  are  pinions  like  the  wind. 
No  trace  of  thee  remains  behind, 

Except,  alas !  thy  jealous  stings. 
Away,  away !  delusive  power, 
Thou  shalt  not  haunt  my  coming  hour ; 

Unless,  indeed,  without  thy  wings. 


present  humble  Imitation  will  be  pardoned  by  the  admiren 
of  the  original  as  an  attempt,  however  inferior,  which 
evinces  an  attachment  to  their  favorite  author. 

«  [See  ante,  p.  419,  note.  We  insert  this  poem  here  oa 
account  of  the  date  of  its  composition.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, included  in  the  publication  of  1807. 
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Seat  of  my  youth !'  thy  distant  spire 

Recalls  each  scene  of  joy ; 
My  bosom  ^ows  with  former  fire, — 

lu  mind  af^in  a  boy. 
Thy  grove  of  elms,  thy  verdant  hill, 
Thy  every  path  delights  me  still, 

Each  nower  a  double  fragrance  flings ; 
Again,  as  once,  in  converse  gay. 
Each  dear  associate  seems  to  say, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !*' 

My  Lyons  !*  wherefore  dost  thou  weep? 

Thy  falling  tears  restrain ; 
Afliection  for  a  time  may  sleep. 

But,  oh,  'twill  wake  again. 
Think,  think,  my  friend,  when  next  we  meet. 
Our  long-wish'd  interview,  how  sweet ! 

From  this  my  hope  of  rapture  springs ; 
While  youthful  hearts  thus  fondly  swell, 
Absonce,  my  friend,  can  only  tell, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  hk  wings !'' 

In  one,  and  one  alone  deceived. 

Did  I  my  error  mourn  ? 
No— from  oppressive  bonds  relieved, 

I  left  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
I  tum*d  to  those  my  childhood  knew. 
With  feelings  wann,  with  bosoms  true. 

Twined  with  my  heart's  according  strings ; 
And  till  those  vital  chords  shall  breiik. 
For  none  but  these  my  breast  shall  wake 

Friendship,  the  power  deprived  of  wings ! 

Ye  few !  my  soul,  my  life  is  yours. 

My  memory  and  my  hope ; 
Your  worth  a  lasting  love  ensures. 

Unfettered  in  its  scope ; 
From  smooth  deceit  and  terror  sprung. 
With  aspect  fair  and  hone/d  tongue, 

Let  Adulation  wait  on  kings ; 
With  joy  elate,  by  snares  beset. 
We,  we,  my  friends,  can  ne'er  forget, 

**  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings  !^ 

Fictions  and  dreams  inspire  the  bard 

Who  rolls  the  epic  song ; 
Friendship  and  Truth  be  my  reward — 

To  me  no  bays  belong ; 
If  lanreird  Fame  but  dwells  with  lies. 
Me  the  encL^ntress  ever  flies. 

Whose  heart  and  not  whose  fancy  sings ; 
Simple  and  young,  I  dare  not  feign ; 
Mine  be  the  rude  yet  heartfelt  strain, 

"  Friendship  is  Love  without  his  wings !" 

[First  published,  183S.] 


>  Harrow.  <  [The  Earl  of  Clare.— See  p.  410.] 

t  [The  young  poet  had  recently  received  from  Lord  Clare, 
an  epistle  containiug  this  passage  :—*'  I  tbink  by  your  la^ 
letter  that  you  are  very  much  piqued  with  most  of  your 
friends ;  uia,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  little  so  with 
me.  In  one  part  you  say,  *  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  a  few 
years,  or  months,  will  render  us  as  politelsr  indifferent  to 
each  other,  as  if  we  had  never  parsed  a  portion  of  our  time 
together :'  indeed,  Byron,  you  wrong  me  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt-— at  least  I  hope— you  wrong  yourself.'*] 

4  [It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  reason,— but  these 
stanzas  were  not  included  in  the  publication  of  1807 ;  though 
few  will  hesitate  to  place  them  higher  than  any  thing  given  in 
that  volume.  *'  Written  when  the  author  was  not  nineteen 
years  of  age,  this  remarkable  poem  shows,**  says  Moore, 
^  bow  early  the  struggle  between  natural  piety  and  doubt 


THE  PRAYER  OF  NATURE* 

Father  of  Light !  great  God  of  Heaven ! 

Hear'st  thou  the  accents  of  despair  7 
Can  guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  ? 

Can  vice  atone  for  crimes  by  prayer  7 

Father  of  Light,  on  thee  I  call ! 

Thou  seeet  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin. 

No  shrine  I  seek,  to  sects  unknown ; 

Oh  point  to  me  the  path  oi  ruth ! 
Thy  dread  omnipotence  I  own  ; 

Spare,  yet  amend,  the  faults  of  youth. 

Let  bigots  rear  a  gloomy  fane. 

Let  superstition  hail  the  pile. 
Let  priests,  to  spread  their  sable  reign. 

With  tales  of  mystic  rites  beguile. 

Shall  man  confine  his  Maker's  sway 
To  Gothic  domes  of  mouldering  stone? 

Thy  temple  is  the  face  of  day ; 

Earth,  ocean,  heaven,  thy  boundless  throne.* 

Shall  man  condemn  hii  race  to  hell. 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form? 

Tell  us  that  all,  for  one  who  fell. 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm  ? 

Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies, 

Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire. 
Whose  soul  a  difierent  hope  supplies. 

Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire  7 

Shall  these,  by  creeds  they  can't  expound, 

Prepare  a  fancied  bliss  or  wo  7 
Shall  reptiles,  novelling  on  the  ground, 

Their  great  Creator's  purpose  Know? 

Shall  those  who  live  for  self  alone. 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime — 

Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone. 
And  Uve  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time? 

Father !  no  prophet's  laws  I  seek, — 
Thy  laws  in  Nature's  works  appear ; — 

I  own  myself  corrupt  and  weak. 
Yet  will  I  pray,  for  thou  wilt  hear ! 

Thou  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star 
Through  trackless  realms  of  sthePs  space ; 

Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war. 
Whose  hand  from  pole  to  pole  I  trace : — 


began  in  his  mind.**  In  reading  the  celebrated  critique  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,**  the 
fact  that  the  volume  did  not  include  this  poem,  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind.] 

•  [The  poet  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind  one  of  Mr. 
Southey*s  juvenile  pieces,  beginning,— 

"  Oo,  thou,  unto  the  house  of  prayer, 
I  to  the  woodlands  will  repair.** 
See  also  Childe  Harold,  canto  iiL  st.  01— 

**  Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit,  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands,**  ^c.j 
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Tlioa,  who  in  wisdom  placed  me  heiei 
Who,  when  thou  wilt,  can  take  me 

Ah!  whilst  I  tread  this  earthly  sphere, 
Ebctend  to  me  thy  wide  defence. 

To  Thee,  my  God,  to  Thee  I  call! 

Whatever  weal  or  wo  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  faU, 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

If,  when  this  dost  to  dust 's  restored, 
My  soul  shall  float  on  airy  wing;. 

How  shall  thy  glorious  name  adored 
Inspire  her  feeble  voice  to  sing ! 


But,  if  this  fleeting  spirit  share 
With  clay  the  grave's  eternal  bed, 

While  life  yet  throbs,  I  raise  my  prayer, 
Though  doom'd  no  man  to  quit  the  dead. 


To  Thee  I  breathe  my  hnmble 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 
This  erring  life  may  fly  at  last 

December  99, 1800. 
[First  published,  1810.] 


TO  EDWARD  NOEL  LONG,  ESQ.* 

Nil  ego  oontulerim  jocundo  sanus  amico.— Hob. 

Dear  Long,  in  this  sequestered  scene, 

While  all  aitnmd  in  slumber  lie. 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 

Ck»me  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye ; 
Thus  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm, 
While  clouds  the  da^en'd  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
I  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow. 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if ,  in  melancholy  mood. 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  mtrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought. 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream, 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught, 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme. 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace. 

In  dranta's  vale,  Uie  pedant's  lore  ; ' 
Nor  throu^  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before. 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosv  pinion. 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stem  dominion — 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  honra  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring: 
But  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers. 


1  (This  young  gentleman,  who  was  with  Lord  Byron  both 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  afterwards  entered  the  Gnards, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen He  was  drowned  early  in  1809,  when  on  his  way 
tojoin  ^he  army  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  transport  in  which 
be  sailed  being  run  foul  of  in  the  night  by  another  of  the 


Where  imiliiif  Youth  dehgfats  to  dwell. 
And  hearts  with  eariy  ra{Anre  swell ; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  oold  control. 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul. 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye. 
Or  diecks  the  sympathetic  surfa. 
Or  hears  unmored  misfortim  A  groan, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ; 
Oh  may  my  bosom  never  learn 

To  soothe  its  wonted  iieedlesB  flow ; 
Still,  still  despise  the  censor  stem, 

Bnt  ne'er  forget  another's  wa 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  davs 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yot  delays. 
Still  may  I  rove,  untutor'd,  wikl, 
And  even  in  age  at  heart  a  child. 

TlMmgfa  now  on  aiiy  visions  borne. 

To  you  my  soul  is  still  the  same. 
Oft  has  it  been  my  fate  to  mourn. 

And  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
But,  hence !  ye  hours  of  sable  hue ! 

Yonr  frowns  are  cone,  mv  sorrows  o'er : 
By  every  bliss  my  childhood  knew, 

111  think  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
Tlius,  when  the  whiriwind's  rage  is  pass'd. 

And  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose. 
We  heed  no  more  the  wmtry  blast. 

When  lull'd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 

Full  often  has  my  infant  Muse 

Attuned  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
*  Bnt  now  without  a  theme  to  choose. 

The  strains  in  stolen  sighs  expire. 
My  youthful  nymphs,  alas !  are  flown ; 

E- is  a  wife,  and  C a  mother. 

And  Carolina  sighs  alone. 

And  Mary 's  given  to  another ; 
And  Cora's  eye,  which  roU'd  on  me. 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recall : 
In  truth,  dear  Long,  'twas  time  to  flee  ; 

For  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all 
And  though  the  sun,  with  genial  rays, 
His  beams  alike  to  all  displays. 
And  every  lady's  eye  's'a  tun, 
These  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  soul's  meridian  don't  become  her. 
Whose  sun  displays  a  general  summer  ! 
Thus  faint  is  every  former  flame. 
And  passion's  self  is  now  a  name. 
As,  when  the  ebbing  flames  are  low, 

The  aid  which  once  improved  their  li^t, 
And  bade  them  bum  with  fiercer  ^ow, 

Now  quenches  all  their  sparks  m  night ; 
Thns  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires, 

As  many  a  boy  and  giri  remembers, 
While  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

Extingnish'd  with  the  dying  embers. 

But  now,  dear  Long,  'tis  midnight's  noon. 
And  clouds  obscure  the  watery  moon. 
Whose  beauties  I  shall  not  rehearse. 
Described  in  every  stripling's  verse ; 


convoy.  *' Long*8  father,**  says  Lord  Byron,  **  wrote  to  me 
to  write  his  son's  epitaph.  I  promised— but  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  complete  it  He  was  such  a  good,  amiable  being 
as  rarely  remains  long  m  this  world ;  with  talent  and  ae- 
comphsnments,  too,  to  make  him  the  more  regretted.**— 
Byron  Diary,  1891.] 
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For  why  dionld  I  the  path  so  o'er, 
Which  eyery  bard  has  trod  before  7 
Yet  ere  yon  nlTer  lamp  of  night 

Has  thrice  perfonn'd  her  stated  ronnd, 
Hafl  thrice  retraced  her  path  of  light. 

And  chased  away  the  gloom  profoimd, 
I  trust  that  we,  my  gentle  friend. 
Shall  see  her  rolling  oibit  wend 
Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  contained  our  youth's  retreat  ;* 
Aiid  then  with  those  our  childhood  knew. 
We'll  mingle  in  the  festive  crew ; 
While  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Shall  wmg  the  laujzhing  hours  away, 
And  all  the  flow  of  souk  shall  pour 
The  sacred  intellectual  shower. 
Nor  cease  till  Luna's  waning  horn 
Scarce  glinmien  through  the  mist  of  mom. 


TO  A  LADY.« 


Oh  !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appeared  a  token. 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine. 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken.* 

To  thee  these  eariy  faults  I  owe. 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving: 

Tliey  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 
'TVas  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smoiher ; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy. 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

Ah !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone. 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone. 
Attempts,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 

Tlien  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid ! 

'Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 
Nor  Hope,  nor  Memoir  yield  their  aid. 

But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years. 
This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 
These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's 


>  [The  two  friends  were  both  passionately  attached  to 
Harrow ;  and  sometimes  made  excursions  thither  together, 
to  revive  Uicir  schoolboy  recollections.] 

*  [Mrs.  Musters.    See  ante,  p.  394.] 

*  ["  Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  bad 
been  shed  by  our  fathers— it  would  have  joined  lands  broad 
and  rich— it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two 
persons  not  ill  matched  in  years,  (she  is  two  years  my  elder,) 
and— «nd— and— wA<tf  has  been  the  result  ?"— Byron  Diaty. 
1811.] 

*  [**  Our  meetincs.**  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1899, "  were  stolen 
oes,  snd  a  gate  leadii^  fhrai  Mr.  Cnaworth's  grounds  to 


tikose  of  my  mother  was  me  place  of  our  interviews.  But  the 
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If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  husfa'd :— > 
This  cheek  now  pale  fh>ra  eariy  riot. 

With  paMion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd. 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet. 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee  f 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit, — 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys : 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madnes ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadnessi 

Yet,  even  m  these  a  thought  will  steal. 
In  spite  of  every  yarn  endeavor, — 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel,— 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  forever 


I  WOULD  I  WERE  A  CARELESS  CHILD. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  careless  child, 

StUl  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 
Or  roanung  through  the  dusky  wild. 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave ; 
Tlie  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon*  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  freebom  soul. 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rooks  where  bi&ows  roU. 

Fortune !  take  back  these  cultured  lands, 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound ! 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around. 
Race  me  along  the  rooks  I  love. 

Which  sound  to  Ocean's  wildest  roar ; 
I  hsk  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  vet  I  feel 

The  worid  was  ne'er  design'd  for  me: 
Ah !  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

The  hour  when  man  must  eease  to  be? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss : 
Truth ! — ^wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  worid  like  this? 

I  loved— but  those  I  loved  are  sone ; 

Had  frienda— my  eariy  friends  are  fled : 
How  cheeriesB  feels  the  heart  alone 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heartr— the  heartr— is  lonely  stilL' 


ardor  was  all  on  my  side.  I  was  serious ;  she  was  volatile : 
she  liked  me  as  a  younger  brother,  and  treated  and  laughed 
at  me  as  a  boy ;  she,  however,  gave  me  her  picture,  andthat 
was  something  to  make  verses  upon.  Had  I  married  her,  per- 
haps the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  would  have  been  dilTerenu'l 

•  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word,  signifying  either 
Lowland  or  English. 

•  tThe  *'  imagination  all  compact^"  which  the  greatest  poet 
who  ever  lived  has  assigned  ss  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his 
brethren,  is  in  every  case  a  dangerous  gift  It  exaggerates, 
indeed,  our  expectations,  and  can  often  bid  its  possessor  hope, 
where  hope  Is  lost  to  reason :  but  the  delusive  pleasure  arismg 
from  tbess  riBkiOM  of  imaginatkm  resembles  that  of  a  child. 
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How  dull !  to  hear  the  voice  of  thoee 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foee, 

Asaociates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few, 

In  years  and  feelinsfs  still  the  same. 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boist'rous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman,  lovely  woman !  thou. 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all ! 
How  cold  must  be  my  bosom  now, 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall ! 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  wo. 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine. 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen. 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  darkened  mind. 
Oh  !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Tlien  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest' 


WHEN  I  ROVED  A  YOUNG  HIGHLANDER. 

Whkn  I  roved  a  young  Highlander  o*er  the  dark 
heath. 

And  climb*d  thy  steep  summit,  oh  Morven  of  snow  !* 
To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thnnder'd  beneath. 

Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gathered  below,' 
UntutorM  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear. 

And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 
No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  wa^  dear ; 

Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,*  *twas  centred  in  you? 

whose  notice  is  attracted  by  a  fragment  of  fflass  to  which  a 
sunbeam  has  given  momentary  splendor.  He  hastens  to  the 
spot  with  breathless  impatience,  and  finds  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  and  expectation  is  equally  vulgar  and  worthless. 
Such  is  the  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers  of  imagination. 
His  fancy  over-estimates  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  plea- 
sure, fame,  distinction,  are  alternately  pursued,  attained,  and 
despised  when  in  his  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in 
the  palace  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration  lose 
their  attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  they  are  grasped  by  the 
adventurer's  hand,  and  all  that  remains  is  regret  for  the  time 
lost  in  the  chase,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  un- 
der which  it  was  undertaken.  The  disproportion  between 
hope  and  possession,  which  is  felt  by  all  men,  is  thus  doubled 
to  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of  gilding 
a  distant  prospect  by  the  rays  of  imagination.  These  reflec- 
tions, though  trite  and  obvious,  are  in  a  manner  forced  from 
us  by  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,— by  the  sentiments  of  weari- 
ness of  life  and  enmity  with  the  world  which  they  so  frequent- 
ly express,— and  by  the  singular  analogy  which  such  senti- 
ments hold  with  well-known  incidents  of  his  life.— Sia  W. 
Scott.] 

1  **  And  I  said,  Oh !  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove ;  for  then 
would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest."— i*#a2m  Iv.  6.  This  verse 
also  constitutes  a  part  of  the  most  beautiful  anthem  in  our 
language. 

3  Morven,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Aberdeenshire.  "  Oormal 
of  snow,"  is  an  expression  frequently  to  be  found  in  Ossian. 

*  This  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  moimtains.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, on  attaining  the  top  of  Ben-e-vis.  Ben-y-bourd,  4cc. 
to  perceive,  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  clouds  pour- 
ing down  rain,  and  occasionally  accompanied  by  lightning, 
while  the  spectator  literally  looks  down  upon  the  storm, 
perfectly  secure  from  its  efl^ts.       * 

*  [In  Lord  Byron's  Diary  for  1813,  he  says,—*'  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary  Duff.  How  very  odd  that 
I  should  have  been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that  girl,  at 


Yet  it  could  not  be  love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name, — 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  child? 
But  still  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-cover*d  wild : 
One  imaffe  akme  on  my  bosom  imprees'd, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new ; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  blessed ; 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with 
you. 

I  arose  with  the  dawn :  with  my  dog  as  my  guide, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along ; 
I  breasted  the  billows  of  DeeV  rushing  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song : 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover*d  coucn  of  repose. 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view ; 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  the  first  of  my  prayen  was  a  blessing  on  yon. 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone  ; 

The  mountains  are  vanished,  my  youth  is  no  more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone. 

And  delight  but  in  days  I  have  witness'd  before : 
Ah  I  splendor  has  raised,  but  embittered,  my  lot ; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy  knew : 
Though  my  hopes  may  have  fail'd,  yet  they  are  not 
forgot; 

Tliough  cold  is  my  heart,  stiU  it  lingers  with  yon. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  point  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  oVrshadow  Colbleen  ;• 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speaking  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene ; 
When,  haply,  some  light-waviug  locks  I  behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long-flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  you. 

Yet  the  day  may  arrive  when  the  mountains  once  more 
Shall  rise  to  my  sight  in  their  mantles  of  snow  :^ 

an  age  when  I  could  neither  feel  passion,  nor  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  And  the  efllect  I  My  mother  used 
always  to  rallv  me  about  this  childish  amour;  and,  at  last, 
many  years  after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me  one  day ; 
'  Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Edmburgh,  from  Miss 
Abercromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart,  Mary  Duff,  is  married 
to  a  Mr.  Cockbum.*  [Robert  Cockbura,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh.] 
And  what  was  my  answer  T  I  really  cannot  explain  or  ac- 
count for  my  feelings  at  that  moment;  but  they  nearly 
threw  me  into  convulsions— to  the  horror  of  my  mother,  and 
the  astonishment  of  everybody.  And  it  is  a  phenomenon  in 
my  existence  (for  I  was  not  eight  years  old^  which  has 
puzzled,  and  will  puzzle  roe  to  the  latest  hour  of  it."— Again, 
m  January.  1815,  a  few  dKys  after  his  marriage,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Captain  Hay,  the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his  child- 
ish attachment :— **  Pray  tell  me  more— or  as  much  as  you 
like,  of  your  cousin  Mary.  I  believe  I  told  you  our  story 
some  years  ago.  I  was  twenty-seven  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
have  never  seen  her  since  we  were  children,  and  young 
children  too ;  but  I  never  forget  her,  nor  ever  can.  You 
will  oblige  me  with  presenting  her  with  my  best  respects, 
and  all  good  wishes.  It  may  seem  ridiculous— but  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  I  hope,  not  offensive  to  her  nor  hers— in  me  to 
pretend  to  recollect  any  thing  about  her,  at  so  eariy  a  penod 
of  both  our  lives,  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  our  nurseries  :— 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  dream,  which  she  must  pardon  me  for 
remembering.  Is  she  pretty  still  ?  I  have  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  her  person,  as  a  child ;  but  Time,  I  suppose,  has 
played  the  devil  with  us  both."] 

»  "  Breasting  the  lofty  surge."- Shakspearb.  The  Dee 
is  a  beautiful  river,  which  rises  near  Mar  Lodge,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

•  Colbleen  is  a  mountain  near  the  verge  of  the  Highlands, 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dee  Castle. 

'  [In  the  spring  of  18(^7,  on  recovering  from  a  severe  illness. 
Lord  Byron  had  projected  a  visit  to  Scotland.  The  plan  was 
not  put  into  execution ;  but  he  thus  adverts  to  it,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  August,  and  addressed  to  his  fair  corre^ndent  of 
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But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before, 
Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  nie? — ah,  no ! 

Adieu,  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred ! 
Thou  sweet -flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ! 

No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head, — 
Ah !    Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  but  with 
you? 


TO  GEORGE,  EARL  DELAWARR." 

On !  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other ; 

Tlie  friendships  of  childhood,  though  fleeting,  are 
true; 
The  love  which  joa  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother, 

Nor  less  the  auction  I  oherish'd  for  yoo. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion ; 

The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires : 
Like  Love,  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion. 

But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

Full  oft  have  we  wander'd  through  Ida  together. 
And  blessed  were  the  scenes  of  our  youth,  I  allow : 

In  the  spring  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather ! 
But  winter's  rude  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

No  more  with  afiection  shall  memory  blending, 
llie  wonted  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace : 

When  pride  steels  Uie  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending. 
And  what  would  be  justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

However,  dear  George,  for  I  still  must  esteem  you — 
The  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  upbraid — 

The   chance  which  has  lost  may  in  future  redeem 
you. 
Repentance  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

I  will  not  complain,  and  though  chiU'd  is  auction, 
With  me  no  corroding  resentment  shall  live : 

My  bosom  is  calm'd  by  the  simple  reflection. 
That  both   mav  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
forgive. 

Yon  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
If  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own ; 

You  knew  me  unaltered  by  years  or  by  distance. 
Devoted  to  love  and  to  friendship  alone. 

You  knew, — but  away  with  the  vain  retrospection ! 

Thr  oond  of  affection  no  longer  endures ; 
Too  iate  you  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollectton. 

And  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formeriy  yours. 

For  tne  present,  we  part, — I  will  hope  not  forever ; 

For  time  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last : 
To  forget  our  dissension  we  both  should  endeavor, 

I  ask  no  atonement,  but  days  like  the  past 


Southwell—"  On  Sunday  I  set  off  for  the  Highlands.    A 
friend  of  mine  accompanies  me  in  my  carriase  to  Edin- 
burgh.   There  we  shall  leave  it.  and  proceed  m  a  tandem 
through  the  western  parts  to   Inrerary,  where  we  shall 
purchase  shelties,  to  enable  us  to  view  places  inaccessible 
to  vehicular  conveyances.    On  the  coast  we  shall  hire  a 
,  vessel,  and  visit  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Hebrides,  and, 
I  if  we  have  time  and  favorable  weather,  mean  to  sail  as  far 
as  Iceland,  only  three  hundred  miles  from  the  northern  ex- 
I  tremity  of  Caledonia,  to  peep  at  Hecla.    I  mean  to  collect 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CLARE. 

"  Tu  semper  amoris 
Sis  memor,  et  can  comitis  ne  abscedat  imago."  V^x.  Flag. 

Friend  of  my  youth  !  when  young  we  roved, 
Like  striplings,  mutually  beloved, 

With  friendship's  purest  glow. 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hours 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  showers 

On  mortals  here  below. 

The  recollection  seems  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I've  known. 

When  distant  far  from  you : 
Tliough  pain,  'tis  still  a  pleasing  pain. 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again. 

And  sigh  again,  adieu ! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full. 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  duU, 

And  we  may  meet — ah !  never ! 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams  which  from  one  fountain  rise, 

Together  join'd  in  vain  ; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source. 
Each,  murmuring,  seeks  another  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  main ! 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  wo. 
Though  near,  alas  !  distinctly  flow. 

Nor  mingle  as  before : 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  clear 
Till  death's  unfathom'd  gulf  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  friend !  which  once  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  beside, 

Now  flow  in  difierent  channels : 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
'TIS  yours  to  mix  in  pdish'd  courts. 

And  shine  in  fashion's  annals ; 

'Tis  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Witliout  the  aid  of  reason ; 
For  sense  and  reason  (critics  know  it) 
Have  quitted  every  amorous  poet. 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

Poor  Little  !  sweet,  melodious  bard ! 
Of  late  esteem'd  it  monstrous  bard 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all, — 
He  who  the  lore  of  love  expanded, — 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded, 

As  void  of  wit  and  moral.' 


all  the  Erse  traditions,  poems,  &c.,  &c..  and  translate,  or 
expand  the  subject  to  fill  a  volume,  which  may  appear  next 
spring,  under  the  denomination  of  •  The  Highland  Harp^''  or 
some  title  equally  jncturtsoue.  What  would  you  say  to  some 
stanzas  on  Mount  Hecla  f  They  would  be  writteii  at  least 
with/Sre."] 

«  rSee  ante,  p.  418.] 

*  These  stanzas  were  written  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
a  severe  critique,  in  a  northern  review,  on  a  new  publication 
of  the  British  Anacreon.~[See  EdinburghReview,  July,  1807, 
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And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praiie  is  thine, 
Hannonious  favorite  oi  the  Nine ! 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Peraecution's  arm  is  dead, 

And  critics  are  forgot 

Still  I  must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 
Who  chasten,  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next, 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vex'd, 

I  really  will  not  fight  theuL* 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner. 
He  who  ofl^ds  at  pert  nineteen. 
Ere  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  haraen*d  sinner. 

Now,  Qare,  I  must  return  to  you ; 
And,  sure,  apologies  are  due : 

Accept,  then,  my  concession. 
In  truth,  dear  Clare,  in  fancy's  flight 
I  soar  along  from  left  to  right ! 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said  'twould  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ; — 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ! 
And  should  a  noble  monarch  reign. 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  in  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet  since  in  danger  courts  abound. 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  round. 

From  snares  may  samts  preserve  yon ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  claun  a  kindred  care. 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you  I 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  truth's  secure,  unerring  way ! 

May  no  delights  decoy ! 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move. 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love. 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy ! 


Oh !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  bless, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 
Be  still  as  you  were  wont  to  be. 
Spotless  as  you've  been  known  to  me. 

Be  still  as  you  are  n%^F.' 


article  on  "  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas 
Little,  Esq."] 

>  A  bard  (horresco  referens)  defied  his  reviewer  to  mortal 
combat  If  this  example  becomes  prevalent,  our  periodical 
oensors  must  be  dipped  in  the  river  Styx :  for  what  else  can 
secure  them  from  the  numerous  host  of  their  enraged  as- 
sailants? 

s  ['*  Of  all  I  have  ever  known.  Clare  has  always  been  the 
least  altered  in  erery  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities  and 
kind  affections  which  attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at 
school.  I  should  hardly  hare  thought  it  possible  for  society 
(or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave  a  being  with  so  little 
of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions.    I  do  not  speak  from  personal 


And  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise. 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear ; 
Whilst  Ueasing  your  beloved  name, 
I'd  waive  at  once  a  poeft  fame, 

To  prove  a  prophet  here. 


LINES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  AN  ELM  IN 
THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  HARROW.* 

Spot  of  my  youth !  whose  hoary  branches  sigh. 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  doudles  uy^; 
Where  now  alone  I  muse,  who  <rft  have  trod. 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod ; 
With  those  who,  acatter'd  far,  perchance  deplore. 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before: 
Oh !  as  I  trace  again  thy  wmding  hill. 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adoras  thee  still. 
Thou  drooping  Elm !  beneath  wheee  boughs  I  lay. 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away ; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline, 
But,  ah!   without  the   thoughts  which   then   were 

mine: 
How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  UafC 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recall  the  past. 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
"  Take,  whilst  thou  can,  a  lingering,  last  farewell !" 

When  fate  shall  chill,  at  length,  this  fever'd  breast 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought,  'twould  soothe  my  dying  hour, — 
If  aught  may  scwthe  when  life  resigns  her  power, — 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell. 
Would  hide  my  bosom  n^ere  it  k>ved  to  dwell ; 
With   this  fond   dream,  methinks,  'twere  sweet  to 

die— 
And  here  it  lingered,  here  my  heart  might  lie ; 
Here  might  I  sleep  where  all  my  hopes  arose. 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose ; 
Forever  stretch*d  beneath  this  mantling  shade. 
Pressed  by  the  turf  where  once  my  childhood  play'd ; 
Wrapp*d  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  moved  ; 
Bless'd  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Moum'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledgod  here ; 
Deplored  by  those  in  eariy  days  allied. 
And  unremember*d  by  the  worid  beside. 

September  S,  1807 


[7^  "Lme*  written  hetusth  m  Elm  at  Bamm,^  were 
tht  iMtin  th*  Kttlt  vohme  printed  at  Newark  in  1807.  Tk* 
reader  ie  referred  to  Mr.  Moare*»  Notices,  for  vartoue  in- 
teresting partieulars  respecting  the  impreeiion  produced  an 
Lord  Bfron't  mind  bp  the  eO^rated  CriHgue  of  kit  JwewUe 


experience  only,  but  from  all  I  have  ever  beard  of  him 
from  others,  during  absence  and  distance.*'— ^vron  Diarv. 
1881.) 

*  [On  losing  his  natural  daughter,  Al]egra,in  April,  I8S2, 
Lord  Byron  sent  her  remains  to  be  buried  at  Harrow, 
"where,"  he  sajrs,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  "I  once 
hoped  to  have  laid  my  own."  "  There  is."  he  adds,  **  a 
spot  in  the  ekurckyard^  near  the  footpath,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  looking  towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  large 
tree,  (bearing  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey,)  where  I 
used  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my 
favorite  spot ;  but  as  I  wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her  memory, 
the  body  had  better  be  deposited  in  the  ckmxh ;"— and  it 
was  so  accordingly.] 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 
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ptrform/neet,  put  forth  m  the  Edinburgh  RevieWf—a  jourmel 
tthiehj  at  that  timef  pas$e»9td  Hetwly  wt^vided  infiuenM  aad  au- 
lAo-tfy.  The  PotVs  diaries  and  letters  afford  evidence  that,  m 
Mf  latter  days,  he  considered  this  piece  as  the  work  of  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Broagham  j  but  on  tshat  grounds  he  had  come  to  that  con^ 
dmsioH  he  nomhere  wtentions.  It  forms,  however,  from  whatever 
pen  it  may  have  proceeded,  so  important  a  link  in  Lord  Byron*s 
Uterary  history^  that  we  insert  it  at  length.] 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 
FOR  JANUARY,  1808. 

Hours  of  Idleness  ;  a  Series  of  Poems,  original  and  translated. 
By  George  Gordont  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor.  8vo.  pp.SOO.  New- 
ark, 1W7. 

Fhb  poesy  of  this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which 
neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  quantity  of  rerse  with  so  few 
deviations  in  either  direction  nrom  that  exact  standard.  His 
effusions  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more  get 
above  or  below  the  level,  than  if  they  were  so  much  staff* 
nant  water.  As  an  extenuation  of  this  offence,  the  noble 
author  is  peculiarly  forward  in  pleading  minority.  We  have 
it  in  the  title-p«^,  and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume ;  it 
follows  his  name  like  a  favorite  part  of  his  stfle.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  preface ;  and  the  poems  are  con- 
nected with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular 
dates,  substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written. 
Now,  the  law  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be  per- 
fectly clear.  It  is  a  plea  available  only  to  the  defendant ; 
no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a  supplementary  ground  of  action. 
Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be  brought  against  Xord  Byron,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain 
quantity  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given  against  him, 
it  is  highly  probaole  that  an  exception  would  be  taken,  were 
he  to  deliver /or  poetry  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this 
he  might  plead  minority ;  but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary 
tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground, 
for  the  price  in  sood  current  praise,  should  the  goods  be  un- 
nuurketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the  law  on  the  point,  and, 
we  dare  to  say.  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
reality,  aU  that  he  tells  us  about  his  youth  is  rather  with  a 
view  to  increase  our  wonder  than  to  soften  our  censures. 
He  possibly  means  to  say,  **  See  how  a  minor  can  write ! 
This  poem  was  actually  composed  by  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen, and  this  by  one  of  only  sixteen  !^  But,  alas !  we  all  re- 
member the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve ; 
and  so  far  from  hearing,  with  any  degree  of  surprise,  that 
very  poor  verses  were  written  by  a  youth  from  his  leaving 

school  to  his  le — ' """  •  -^ i,_i— i.- — .1..- 

to  be  the  most 

in  the  life  of  ni , 

and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than  Lord  fiyron.' 
His  other  plea  of  privilege  our  author  rather  brings  for- 
ward in  oraer  to  waive  it.  He  certainly,  however,  does 
allude  frequently  to  his  family  and  ancestors— sometimes  in 
poetry,  sometimes  in  notes ;  and,  while  giving  up  his  claim 
on  the  score  of  rank,  he  takes  care  to  remember  us  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  au- 
thor, his  merit  should  be  handsomely  acknowledged.  In 
truth,  it  is  this  consideration  only  that  induces  us  to  give 
Lord  B3rron's  poems  a  place  in  our  review,  besides  our  de- 
sire to  counsel  him,  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry, 
and  turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities, which  are  great,  to  better  account. 

With  this  view,  we  must  beg  leave  seriously  to  assure 
him,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  toe  final  syllable,  even  when 
accompanied  Nr  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  feet,— - 
nay,  although  (which  does  not  always  happen)  those  feet 
should  scan  regularly,  and  have  been  all  counted  accurately 
upon  the  fingers,— is  not  the  whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would 
entreat  him  to  believe,  that  a  certain  portion  of  liveliness, 
somewhat  of  fancy,  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem,  and 
that  a  poem  in  the  present  day,  to  be  ret.^.,  must  contain  at 
least  one  thought,  either  in  a  little  degree  different  from  the 
ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed.  We  put  it 

1   to  his  candor,  whether  there  is  any  thing  so  deserving  the 

I   name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  following,  written  in  1 800 , 
and  whether,  if  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  say  any  thing  so 

!   uninteresting  to  his  ancestors,  a  youth  of  nineteen  should 

j   publish  it:— 

*'  Shades  of  heroes,  farewell !  your  descendant,  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu ! 
Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he*U  think  upon  glory  ana  you. 

"  Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation. 

^s  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret : 

Far  distant  he  Roes.  with  the  same  emulation ; 

Th«  fame  of  ois  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 


"  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish ; 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  win  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
When  decayed,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own." 

Now,  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  better 
than  these  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  noble  minor's 
volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  attempting  what 
the  greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  for  comparisons 
(as  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  see  at  his  writing-master's) 
are  odious.  Gray's  Ode  on  Eton  College  should  really  have 
kept  out  Uie  ten  hobbling  stanzas,  **  On  a  distant  View  of 
the  Village  and  School  of  Harrow.'' 
"  Where  fancy  yet  joys  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrades,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied. 

How  welcome  to  me  your  E«»'«»'-fading  remembrance, 
Which  rests  in  the  Sosom,  wrA>ugh  hope  is  denied." 

In  like  manner,  the  exouisite  lines  of  Mr.  Ropers,  ^*Ona 
Tear,**  miffht  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  those  pre- 
mises, ana  spared  us  a  whole  dozen  such  stanzas  as  the 
following  :— 

"  Mild  Charity's  glow,  to  us  mortals  below, 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt  where  this  virtue  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 
"  The  man  doom'd  to  sail  with  the  blast  of  the  gale, 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer, 

As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave,  which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear." 

And  so  of  instances  in  which  former  poets  have  failed. 
Thus  we  do  not  think  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  translating, 
during  his  nonage,  *'  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul,"  when 
Pope  succeeded  so  indifferently  in  the  attempt    If  our  read- 
ers, however,  are  of  another  opinion,  they  may  look  at  it. 
**  Ah !  gentle,  fieeting,  waverinx  sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  day ! 
To  what  unknown  region  borne 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  fiight  ? 
No  more  with  wonted  humor  gay. 
But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn." 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  fear  his  translations  and 
imitations  are  great  favorites  with  Lord  Byron.  We  have 
them  of  all  kinds,  from  Anacreon  to  Ossian ;  and,  viewing 
them  as  school  exercises,  they  may  pass.  Only,  why  print 
them  after  they  have  had  their  day  and  served  their  turn  ? 
And  why  call  the  thing  in  p.  79  (see  p.  300)  a  translation, 
where  two  words  {$tXw  Xeyciv)  of  the  original  are  expanded 
into  four  lines,  and  the  other  thing  in  p.  81,  (see  ibid.)  where 
ItsoowKTiais  «o6*  &pais  is  rendered  by  means  of  six  hobblinff 
verses!  As  to  his  Ossianic  poesy,  we  are  not  very  good 
judges,  being,  in  truth,  so  moderately  skilled  in  that  species 
of  composition,  that  we  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criti- 
cising some  bit  of  the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we 
to  express  our  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.  If,  then, 
the  following  beginning  uf  a  **  Song  of  Banls**  is  by  his  lord- 
ship, we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can  compre- 
hend it.  "  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  whose 
dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of  tempests  ?  His 
voice  rolls  on  the  thunder ;  'tis  Oria,  the  brown  chief  of 
Oithona.  He  was,"  k,c.  After  detaining  this  **  brown  chief" 
some  time,  tiie  bards  conclude  by  giving  him  their  advice  to 
**  raise  his  fair  locks :"  then  to  **  spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow ;"  and  *'  to  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm."  Of  this  kind  of  thing  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
pages ;  and  we  can  so  far  venture  an  opinion  in  their  favor, 
that  Uiey  look  very  like  Macpherson ;  and  we  are  positive 
they  are  pretty  nearly  as  stupid  and  tiresome. 

It  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists ;  but  they 
should  *'  use  it  as  not  abusing  it ;"  and  particularly  one  who 
piques  himself  (thouffh  indeed  at  the  ripe  aee  of  nineteen) 
on  being  "  an  infant  bard,"— (**  The  artless  llelicon  I  boast 
is  youth'') — should  either  not  know,  or  should  seem  not  to 
know,  so  much  about  his  own  ancestry.  Besides  a  poem 
above  cited,  on  the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons.  we  have  an- 
other of  eleven  pages,  on  the  self-same  subject,  introduced 
with  an  apology,  "ne  certainly  had  no  intention  of  inserting 
it,"  but  really  "the  particular  request  of  some  friends," 
Ac.  kc  It  concludes  with  five  stanzas  on  himself, "  the 
last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line."  There  is  a  good  deal 
also  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poem  on  Lachin  y 
Gair,  a  mountain  where  he  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and 
might  have  learned  that  pibroch  is  not  a  bagpipe,  any  more 
thtm  duet  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  so  large  a  pari  of  his  volume 
lo  immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and  college,  we 
cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  without  presenting  the  reader 
with  a  specimen  of  these  ingenious  effusions.  In  an  ode 
with  a  Greek  motto,  called  Granta,  we  have  the  foUowiog 
magnificent  stanzas :— 
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'*  There,  in  apartments  small  and  damp, 
The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
Sits  ponng  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
Goes  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

'  Who  reads  false  quantities  in  Sele, 
Or  puzzles  o'er  the  deep  triangle. 
Depnved  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 
In  barbarous  Latin  doom'd  to  wrangle : 

**  Renouncing  every  pleasing  page. 
From  authors  of  historic  use, 
Preferring  to  the  lelter'd  sage, 
The  square  of  the  hypothenuse. 

"  Still  harmless  are  these  occupations. 
That  hurt  none  but  the  hapless  student, 
Compared  with  other  recreations, 
Wnich  bring  together  the  imprudent** 

Vve  are  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  college 
psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic  stanias  :— 

*  Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 
All  mercv  now  must  be  refused 
To  sucn  a  set  of  croaking  sinners 

*'  If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him, 
To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended  : 
In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  *em  !** 

But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems  of 
this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  And 
them,  and  be  cttntent ;  for  tbey  are  the  last  we  shall  ever 
have  from  him.  He  is,  at  best,  he  savs,  but  an  intruder  into 
the  groves  of  Parnassus :  be  never  lived  in  a  garret,  like 


thorough-bred  poets ;  and  '*  though  he  once  roved  a  care- 
less mountaineer  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  he  has  not 
of  late  enjoyed  this  advantage.  Moreover,  he  expects  no 
profit  from  his  publication  ;  and,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not, 
"it  is  highly  improbable,  from  his  situation  and  pursuits 
hereafter,"  that  he  should  again  condescend  to  become  an 
author.  Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  belhunk- 
fiil.  What  right  have  we  poor  devils  to  be  nice  ?  We  are 
well  off  to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  this  lord's  stxt- 
tion,  who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but  "  has  the  sway*'  of 
Newstead  Abbey-  Again,  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful ;  and, 
with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth  * 


*  [The  Momihfy  Remewersj  in  those  days  the  next  u.  ir- 
culation  to  the  Edinburgh,  gave  a  much  more  favorable 
notice  of  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness.**  '*  These  composil  ions 
(said  they)  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  or  an  amatory  cast, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  satire  ;  and  they  display  both 
ease  and  strength— both  pathos  and  fire.  It  will  be  expected 
that  marks  of  juvenility  and  of  haste  should  be  discovered 
in  these  productions ;  and  we  seriously  advise  our  youns 
bard  to  nilfll  with  submissive  perseverance,  the  duties  of 
revision  and  correction.  We  discern,  in  Lord  Byron,  a  de- 
gree of  mental  power,  and  a  turn  of  mental  disposition, 
which  render  us  solicitous  that  both  should  be  well  culti- 
vated and  wisely  directed,  in  his  career  of  hfe.  He  has 
received  talents,  and  is  accountable  for  the  use  of  them. 
We  trust  that  he  will  render  them  beneficial  to  man,  and  a 
source  of  real  gratification  to  himself  in  declining  age. 
Then  may  he  properly  exclaim  with  the  Roman  orator, 
*  non  lubet  mihi  deplorare  vitam,  quod  multi,  et  ii  doctii, 
saepe  fecerunt ;  neque  me  vixisse  poenitet :  quoniam  ita  vixi. 
ut  non  frustra  me  natum  existimem.'  **— Lord  Byron  repida 
the  Edinburgh  Critique  with  a  satire— and  became  himself 
a  Monthly  Reviewer."^ 
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A  SATIRE.* 


"  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre 


cry  mew 
reoali 


lad-mongers.**— SHAKSPBAmi 


*  Such  shameless  bards  we  have  ;  and  yet  'tis  true, 
There  are  as  mad,  abaiidon*d  critics  too."— Popk. 


PREFACE.' 

All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearued,  haye  urged 
me  not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  I 
were  to  be  "  turned  from  the  career  of  my  humor 
by  quibbles  quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain," 
I  should  have  complied  with  their  counsel.  But  I 
am  not  to  be  terrified  by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  re- 
viewers, with  or  without  arms.  I  can  safely  say 
that  I  have  attacked  none  personally,  who  did  not 
commence  on  the  offensive.  An  author's  works  are 
public  property:  he  who  purchases  may  judge,  and 
publinh  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ;  and  the  autbora  I 
have   endeavored   to  conunemorate  may  do  by  me 


1  [The  first  edition  of  this  satire,  which  then  began  with 
what  is  now  the  ninety-seventh  line,  ('•  Time  wu,  ere  ye/," 
Ac.,)  appeared  in  March.  1809.  A  second,  to  which  the 
author  prefixed  his  name,  followed  in  October  of  that  year ; 
and  a  third  and  fourth  were  called  for  during  his  first  oi^ 
grimage,  in  1810  and  1811.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  mth 
edition  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  with  con- 
siderable care,  but  suppressed,  and,  except  one  copy,  de- 
stroyed, when  on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  text  is  now 
printed  from  the  copy  that  escaped  ;  on  casually  meeting 
with  which,  in  181fl,  he  reperusea  the  whole,  and  wrote  on 
the  margin  some  annotations,  which  also  we  shall  preserve, 
—distinguishing  them,  by  the  insertion  of  their  date,  from 


as  I  have  done  by  them.  I  dare  say  they  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  condenming  my  scribblings,  than  in 
mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  proye 
that  I  can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  othera 
write  better. 

As  the  poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I 
expected,  I  have  endeavored  in  this  edition  to  make 
some  additions  and  alterations,  to  render  it  more  wor- 
thy of  public  perusal. 

In  the  fint  edition  of  this  satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  lines  on   the   subject   of  Bowles's 
Pope  were  written  by,  and  inserted  at  the   request 
I  of,  an  ingenious   friend   of  mine,'  who  has  now  in 
the  press  a  volume  of  poetry.     In  the  present  edition 


those  aflSxed  to  the  prior  editions.  The  first  of  these  M9L 
notes  of  1816  appears  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  runs  thus .— '*  The 
binding  of  this  volume  is  considerably  too  valuable  for  the 
contents ;  and  nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its  being  the 
property  of  another,  prevents  me  from  consigninjg  thif  mis- 
eraole  record  of  misplaced  anger  and  indiscrimmate  acri- 
mony to  the  flames.**] 

s  This  preface  was  written  for  the  second  edition,  and 
printed  with  it.  The  noble  author  had  left  this  country 
previous  to  the  publication  of  that  edition,  and  is  not  yet 
returned.— i^oftf  to  the  fourth  edition^  1811.— [<*  He  is,  and 
gone  again  .*'—Zior<l  B.  1810.] 

*  CMr.  Hobhouse.    See  po«f,  p.  430,  note.] 
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they  are  erased,  and  some  of  my  own  sabstitnted  in 
their  stead ;  my  only  reason  for  this  being  that  which 
I  conceive  would  operate  with  any  other  person  in  the 
same  manner, — a  determination  not  to  publish  with 
my  name  any  production,  which  was  not  entirely  and 
excluflively  my  own  composition. 

With'  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the 
poetical  persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  by  the 
auihor  that  there  can  be  little  diiSerence  of  opinion  in 
the  public  at  large ;  though,  like  other  sectaries,  each 
has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  proselytes,  bv  whom 
his  abilities  are  overrated,  his  faults  overiooked,  and 
his  metrical  canons  received  without  scruple  and  with- 
out consideration.  But  the  unquestionable  possession 
of  considerable  genius  by  several  of  the  writers  here 
censured  renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be 
regretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  wont, 
laughed  at  and  forgotten  ;  perverted  powers  demand 
the  most  decided  reprehension.  No  one  can  wish 
more  than  the  author  that  some  known  and  able  wri- 
ter had  undertaken  their  exposure ;  but  Mr.  Gifibrd 
has  devoted  himself  to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  physician,  a  countr>'  practitioner  may, 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe 
his  nostrum  to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  deplorable 
an  epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his 
treatment  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered ; 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  nothing  short  of  actual  cautery 
can  recover  the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the 
present  prevalent  and  distressing  rabiet  for  rhyming. 
— As  to  the  Eklinburgh  Reviewers,*  it  would  inde^ 
require  a  Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra ;  but  if  the 
author  succeeds  in  merely  **  bruising  one  of  the  beads 
of  the  serpent,*'  though  his  own  hand  should  sufier  in 
the  encounter,  he  will  be  amply  satisfied.* 


>  [Here  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  commenced.] 
«  t"  I  well  recollect,"  said  Lord  Bjrron,  in  1821,  **  the  ef- 
fect which  the  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  my 
first  poem,  had  upon  roe— it  was  rage  and  resistance,  and 
redress ;  but  notaespondency  nor  despair.  A  savage  review 
is  hemlock  to  a  suckinr  author,  and  the  one  on  me  (which 
produced  the  English  Bards,  Sec.)  knocked  me  down— but  I 
got  up  again.  That  critique  was  a  master-piece  of  low  wit, 
a  tissue  of  scurrilous  abuse.  I  remember  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  vulgar  trash,  about  people  being '  thankful  for  what 
they  oould  ft  it,»— •  not  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,' 
and  such  staole  expressions.  But  so  far  from  their  bullying 
me,  or  deterring  me  from  writing,  1  was  bent  on  falsifying 
their  raven  predictions,  and  determined  to  show  them, 
croak  as  they  would,  that  it  was  not  the  last  time  they 
should  hear  from  me."] 

*  V*  The  severity  of  the  criticism,**  as  Sir  Eserton  Brydges 
has  well  observed, "  touched  Lord  Byron  in  tne  pomt  where 
his  original  strength  lay :  it  wounded  his  pride,  and  roused 
his  bitter  indignation.  He  published  '  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,'  and  bowed  down  those  who  had  hither- 
to held  a  despotic  victonr  over  the  pubUc  mind.  There  was, 
after  all,  more  in  the  bofdness  of  the  enterprise,  in  the  fear- 
lessness of  the  attack,  than  in  its  intrinsic  force.  But  the 
moral  effect  of  the  gallantry  of  the  assault,  and  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  made  it  victorious  and  triumphant.  This  was 
one  of  those  lu^ky  developments  which  cannot  often  oc- 
cur ;  and  which  fixed  Lord  Byron's  fame.  From  that  day 
he  engaged  the  public  notice  as  a  writer  of  undoubted 
talent  and  energy  both  of  intellect  and  temper.**] 

*  IMIT.— 

"  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam, 
Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  f "— /kv.  Sat.  I. 

»  f "  Hoarse  FittgeraUL"^**  Right  enough ;  but  why  notice 
such  a  mountebank.**— ByroM,  1810.] 

*  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  facetiously  termed  by  Cobbett  the 
•*  Small  Beer  Poet,**  inflicts  his  annual  tritaiute  of  verse  on 
the  Literary  Fund :  not  content  with  writing,  he  spouts  in 
person,  aiter  the  company  have  imbibed  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  bad  port,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  openXioa.— 


ENGLISH  BARDS,  ETC. 


Still  most  I  hear  ?* — shall  hoarse  Fitzgerald*  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall,* 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  muse  ? 
Prepare  for  rhyme — IMl  publish,  right  or  «/rong  : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song. 

Oh  !  nature's  noblest  gift — my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Tom  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 
The  pen !  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labor,  big  with  verse  or  prose, 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  may  deride, 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride. 
What  wits !  what  poets  dost  thou  daUy  raise ! 
How  frequent  is  thy  use,  how  small  thy  praise ! 
CondemnM  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
But  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  pen  ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again. 
Our  task  complete,  like  Hamet's^  shall  be  free  ; 
Though  spum'd  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
Then  let  us  soar  to-day ;  no  conmfion  theme, 
No  eastern  vision,  no  distemper'd  dream' 
Inspires    our  path,  though  full  of  thorns,  is  plain  ; 
Smooth  be  the  veree,  and  easy  be  the  strain. 

When  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sov'reign  sway, 
Obey'd  by  all  who  naught  beside  obey ; 


[For  the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years,  this  harmless 
poetaster  was  an  attendant  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  and  constantly  honored  the  occasion  wiih 
an  ode,  which  he  himself  recited  with  most  comical  dignity 
of  emphasis.    He  was  fortunate  in  having  for  bis  patron 
Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward,  on  whose  deat^Q,  without  a  will, 
his  benevolent  uitentions  towards  the  bard  were  fulfilled  by 
his  son,  the  late  Earl  Dudley,  who  generously  sent  him  a 
draft  for  5000/.    Fitzgerald  died  in  IW9.    Of  his  numerous 
loyal  effusions  onfy  a  swjgle  line  has  survived  its  author :  but 
the  characteristics  of  his  style  have  been  so  happily  hit  off 
in  the  **  Rkjbctkd  AnDaBssEs**— (a  work  which  Lord  Byron 
has  pronounced  to  be  **  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
since  the  Rolliad,**)— that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  an  extract  :— 
"  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul !)  the  houses  twain, 
Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 
Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  off  Cork, 
(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York !) 
With  a  foul  earthquake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 
And  raised  the  price  of  drygoods  and  tobaccos  ? 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  1 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  ? 
Who  thought  in  flames>  St.  James's  court  to  pinch  1 
Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  t— 
Why  he,  who  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke. 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke— 
»  The  tree  of  freedom  u  the  BrUuk  Oak,* 
Bless  every  man  possess'd  of  aught  to  give ! 
Long  may  Long  Tilney  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live ! 
God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  ofscarlet ! 
God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte  ! 
God  bless  the  Guards,  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff! 
God  bless  their  pi^-tails,  though  thev're  now  cut  off  I 
And  oh !  in  Downing-street  should  Old  Nick  revel, 
England's  prime  minister,  then  bless  the  Devil  !**] 
f  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  promises  repose  to  his  pen,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Don  Quixote.     Oh !  that  our  voli  axJnous 
gentry  would  follow  the  example  of  Cid  Hamet  Beneageli. 
"  [**  This  must  have  been  writfmi  in  the  r  j-.r  <k'  pro- 
phecy.**—B.  1816 : 
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Wheu  FoUy,  frequent  haibiii|;er  of  crime, 
Bedecks  her  cap  with  beUs  of  every  cUme ; 
When  knavee  and  fools  combined  o*er  all  preyail. 
And  weigh  their  justice  in  a  golden  scale ; 
E'en  then  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneen, 
Afraid  of  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
More  darkly  sin,  by  satire  kept  in  awe. 
And  shrink  from  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

Such  is  the  force  of  wit !  but  not  belong 
j  To  me  the  arrows  of  satiric  song ; 
The  royal  vices  of  our  age  demand 
A  keener  weapon,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
Still  there  are  follies,  e*en  for  me  to  chase. 
And  yield  at  least  amusement  in  the  race : 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame  ; 
The  cry  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game. 
Speed,  Pegasus ! — ^ye  strains  of  mat  and  small. 
Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  you  all! 
I  too  can  scrawl,  and  once  upon  a  time 
I  poufd  along  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme, 
A  schoolboy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame ; 
I  printed— older  children  do  the  same. 
'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book  *s  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in  % 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 
This  Lambe  must  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
Fail'd  to  preserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.' 
No  matter,  George  continues  still  to  write,' 
Though  now  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight 
MovM  by  the  great  example,  I  pursue 
The  self-same  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
Not  seek  great  Jeffrey's,  yet  like  him,  will  be 
Self-constituted  judge  of  poesy. 

A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  ev'ry  trade 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney'd  jokee  from  Miller,  got  by  rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skUl'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault ; 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffi«y  go,  be  silent  and  discreet. 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 


1  This  ingenuous  youth  is  mentioned  more  particularly, 
with  his  production,  in  another  place. 

>  In  the  Edinburgh  Review.— c"  He's  a  renr  good  fellow ; 
and,  except  his  mother  and  sister,  the  best  of  the  set,  to  my 
mind."— B.  1816.) 

« Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Lambe  are  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  Edinburgh  Review :  the  others  are 
mentioned  hereafter.— C"  This  was  not  just.  Neither  the 
heart  nor  the  head  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  all  what  they 
are  here  represented.  Jkt  the  time  this  was  written,  I  was 
personally  unacquainted  with  either."— B.  1810.] 

« iMiT.  **  Stulta  est  dementia,  cum  tot  nblque 

— — occurras  perituras  parcere  chartae."— 
Jw.  Sat.  I. 

•  Imit.  *'  Cur  tamen  hoc  libeat  potius  decurrere  campo 

Per  quern  magnus  equos  Aunincffi  flexit  slum- 

nus: 
Si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam."— 
/utf.  Sat.  I. 

•  [The  first  edition  of  the  Satire  opened  with  this  line ; 
and  Lord  Byron's  original  intention  was  to  prefix  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"  AaOUMKNT. 

"  The  poet  considereth  times  past,  and  theu"  poesy— makes 
a  sudden  transition  tc  times  present— is  incensed  against 
Dook-makcrs— revileth  Walter  Scott  for  cupidity  and  ballad- 
mongermg,  with  notable  remarks  on  Master  Southey— com- 
piaineth  that  Master  Southey  hath  inflicted  three  poems, 
epic  and  otherwise,  on  the  public— inveigheth  against  Wil 


Fear  not  to  lie,  'twUl  seem  a  sharper  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  far  wit ; 
Care  not  for  feeling — pass  your  jnoper  jest. 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caiees'd. 


And  shall  we  own  such  judgment? 
Seek  roses  in  December — ice  in  June ; 
Hope  constancy  in  wmd,  or  corn  in  chaff; 
Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph. 
Or  any  othez  thing  that's  false,  before 
You  trust  in  critics,  who  themselves  are  soto  ; 
Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jefirey  s  heart,  or  Lambe's  Boeotian  head.* 
To  these  young  tyrants,*  by  themselves  misplaced, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law — 
While  these  are  censors,  'twould  be  siu  to  spare ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modem  worthies  run, 
'Tis  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike. 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 


Then  should  you  ask  me,*  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Pope  and  Gifibni  trod  before  ; 
If  not  yet  sicken'd,  you  can  still  proceed : 
Go  on ;  my  rhyme  will  tell  you  as  you  read. 
"  Bot    hold!"    exclaims    a   friend, — "here's 

neglect : 
This— that — and  t'  other  Ime  seem  incorrect" 
What  then  ?  the  self-same  blunder  Pope  has  got, 
And  careless  Dryden — "  Ay,  but  Pye  has  not :" — 
Indeed ! — 'tis  granted,  faith  I — ^but  what  care  I  ? 
Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye. 


Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  dtkytf 
Ignoble  themes  obtain'd  mistaken  praise, 
When  sense  and  wit  with  poesy  allied. 
No  fabl')d  graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side ; 
From  the  same  fotmt  their  inspiration  drew. 
And,  rear'd  by  taste,  Uoom'd  furer  as  they  grew 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pope's^  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain ; 


liam  Wordsworth,  but  laudeth  Mister  Coleridge  and  his 
elegy  on  a  young  ass— is  disposed  to  vituperate  Mr.  Lewis 
—and  greatly  rebuketh  Thomas  Little  (the  late)  and  the 
Lord  Strougford— recommendeth  Irlr.  Hayley  to  turn  his  at 
tention  to  prose— and  exhorteth  the  Moravians  to  glonly 
Mr.  Grahame— sympathizeth  with  the  Rev.  William  Bowles 
—and  deploreth  the  melancholy  fate  of  James  Montgomery 
— breaketh  out  into  invective  against  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers—calleth  them  hard  names,  harpies  and  the  like — 
aposUophizeth  Jeffrey,  and  prophesieth.— Episode  of  Jef- 
frey and  Moore,  their  Jeopardy  and  deliverance :  portents 
on  the  mom  of  the  combat ;  the  Tweed,  Tolbootn,  Frith 
of  Forth,  severally  shocked ;  descent  of  a  goddess  to  save 
Jeffrey ;  incorporation  of  the  bullets  with  his  sinciput  and 
occiput.— Edinbureh  Reviews  en  nuuse.— Lord  Aberdeen, 
Herbert,  Scott,  Hallam,  Pillans,  Lambe,  Sydney  Smith, 
Brougham,  A:c.— The  Lord  Holland  applauded  for  dinners 
and  translations.— The  Drama;  Skemngton,  Hook.  Rey« 
nolds,  Kenney,  Cherry,  dec.— Sheridan,  Colman,  and  Cum- 
berland  called  upon  to  write.— Return  to  poesy— scribblers 
of  all  sorts— lords  sometimes  rhyme ;  much  better  not— 
Hafiz,  Rosa  MaUlda,  and  X.  Y.  Z.— Rogers,  Campbell,  Gif- 
ford.  fcc.  true  poets— Translators  of  the  Greek  Anthology 
—Crabbo— Darwin's  style— Cambridge — Seatonian  Prize— 
Smythe  —  Hodgson— Oxford — Richards — Poeta  loquitur— 
Conclu8ion."j 

1  [When  Lord  Byron,  in  the  autimon  of  1808,  was  occu- 
pied upon  this  Satire,  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
nis  time  to  a  deep  study  of  the  writings  of  Pope ;  and  from 
that  period  may  be  dated  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this 
great  poet] 
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A  poiish'd  nation's  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  people's,  as  the  poet's  fame. 
Like  him  great  Dryden  pour'd  the  tide  of  song, 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
ThenCongreve's  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's  melt — 
For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place  ? 
Yet  to  such  times  our  lingering  looks  are  cast, 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  pass'd. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trifling  page, 
Surrey  the  precious  works  that  please  the  age ; 
This  truth  at  least  let  satire's  self  allow. 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now.' 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labor  groans, 
And  printers'  devils  shake  their  weary  bones  ; 
While  Southey*s  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves, 
And  Little's  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 
Thus  saith  the  preacher :  *'  Naught  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new  ;"  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run : 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass ! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas. 
In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare. 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts — and  all  is  air ! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  Poetry  arise, 
Where  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize : 
O'er  taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own  f 
Some  leaden  calf— but  whom  it  matters  not, 
From  soaring  Southey  down  to  grovelling  Stott* 

Behold !  In  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew, 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  hb  jaded  Pegasus  apace. 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maintain  an  equal  race ; 


1  [**  One  of  my  notions  is,  that  the  present  is  not  a  Mgh 
age  of  English  poetry.  There  are  more  poets  (soi-disant) 
than  ever  there  were,  and  proportionably/eM  poetry.  This 
thesis  I  have  maintained  for  Mme  years ;  but.  stranve  to 
say,  it  niecteth  not  with  favor  from  my  brethren  of  the 
sheU."— fl.  Diary,  1821.] 

«  ["  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  all  upon  a  wronr  revolntionary  poetical  system,  not 
worth  a  damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  IJut  Rogers 
and  Crabbe  are  free.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by 
having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our  classics,  particularly 
Pope,  whom  f  tried  in  this  way :— I  took  Moore's  poems, 
and  my  own,  and  some  others,  and  went  over  them  side  by 
side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  and  mortified 
at  the  ineffable  distance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  effect, 
and  even  imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  between  the 
little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it^  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now, 
among  us ;  and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  would  mould  my- 
self accordingly."— U.  Diary,  1817.] 

«  Stott,  better  known  in  the  "  Morning  Post"  by  the  name 
of  Haliz.    This  personage  is  at  present  the  most  profound 
explorer  of  the  bathos.    I  remember,  when  the  reigning 
fanuly  left  Portugal,  a  special  Ode  of  Master  Stott's,  be- 
ginning thus  '.—(Stott  tomnttir  quoad  Hiberma.) — 
"  Princely  onspring  of  Braganza, 
Erin  greets  tnee  ^^ith  a  stanza,"  &c. 
Also  a  Sonnet  to  Rats,  well  worthy  of  the  subject.,  and  a 
most  thundering  Ode,  commencing  as  follows  :— 
*'  Oh !  for  a  Lay,  loud  as  the  surge 
That  lashes  Lapland's  sounding  shore." 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us  I  the  *•  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
was  nothing  to  this. 

<  See  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  passim.  Never  was 
any  plan  so  incongruous  and  absurd  as  the  groundwork  of 
this  production.  The  entrance  of  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
prologuizing  to  Bayes'  tragedy,  unfortunately  takes  away 
the  merit  of  ori|[inality  from  the  dialogue  tietween  Mes- 
sieurs the  Spirits  of  Flood  and  Fell  m  the  first  canto. 
Then  we  have  the  amiable  William  of  Deloraine,  "  a  stark 
moss-trooper,"  videUcet,  a  happy  compound  of  poacher, 
shsep-stealer,  and  hi^wayman.     The  propriety  of  bis 


Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road  ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 
For  simpering  folly  loves  a  varied  song. 
To  strange  mysterious  dulnees  still  the  friend, 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels* — may  they  be  the  last  !— 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  dames  may  listen  to  the  sound  at  nights ; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Homer^s  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood. 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why ; 
While  high-bom  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell. 
Dispatch  a  courier  to  a  wizard^s  grave. 
And  fight  with  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next   view    in    state,    proud    prancing    on    his 
roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight. 
The  gibbet  or  the  field  prepared  to  grace ; 
A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 
And   think*st   thou,   Scott  !^   by  vain   conceit  per- 
chance. 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  balf-a-crown  per  line  ? 
No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name. 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,*  not  for  fame : 
Still  for  stem  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain ! 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain ! 


macical  lady's  injunction  not  to  read  can  only  be  equalled 
by  nis  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  independence  of  the 
trammels  of  spelling,  although,  to  use  his  own  elegant 

1>hrase,  "  'twas  his  neck-verse  at  Harribee,"  i.  e.  the  gal- 
ows.— The  biography  of  Gilpin  Homer,  and  the  marvellous 
pedestrian  page,  who  travelled  twice  as  fast  as  his  master's 
horse,  without  the  aid  of  seven-leagued  boots,  are  chefs' 
tPauvre  in  the  improvement  of  taste.  For  incident  we  have 
the  invisible,  but  by  no  means  sparing  box  on  the  ear  be- 
stowed on  the  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a  knight  and 
charter  into  the  castle,  imder  the  very  natural  disguise  of 
a  warn  of  hay.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romance. 
Ib  exactly  what  William  of  Deloraine  would  have  been,  had 
he  been  able  to  read  and  write.  The  poem  was  manu 
factured  for  Messrs.  Constable, Murray,  and  Miller,  worship- 
ful booksellers,  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  oi  a  sum  of 
money ;  and  truly,  considering  the  inspiration,  it  is  a  very 
creditable  production.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  write  for  hire,  let 
him  do  his  best  for  his  pay-masters,  but  not  disgrace  his 
genius,  which  is  undoubtedly  great,  by  a  repetition  of  black- 
letter  ballad  imitations. 

•  ["  When  Lord  Byron  wrote  his  famous  satire,  I  had  my 
share  of  flagellation  among  my  betters.  My  crime  was 
having  written  a  poem  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  which  was 
no  otherwise  tme,  than  that  I  sold  the  copyright  for  that 
sum.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  an  author  can  hardly  be 
censured  for  accepting  such  a  sum  as  the  booksellers  are 
willing  to  give  him,  especially  as  the  gentlemen  of  the 
trade  made  no  complaints  of  their  bargain,  I  thought  the 
interference  with  my  private  affairs  was  rather  beyond  the 
limits  of  hterary  satire.  I  was,  however,  so  far  from  hav- 
ing any  thine;  to  do  with  the  offensive  cnticism  in  the  Edin- 
burgh, that  I  remonstrated  against  it  with  the  editor,  be- 
cause I  thought  the  *  Hours  of  Idleness'  treated  with 
undue  severity.  They  were  written,  like  all  juvenile 
poetry,  rather  from  the  recollection  of  what  had  pleased 
the  author  in  others,  than  what  hatl  been  suggested  by  his 
own  imagination  ;  but.  nevertheless,  I  thought  they  con- 
tained passages  of  noble  promise."— Sie  Waltss  Scott.1 
■  [Lord  Byron,  as  is  well  known,  set  out  with  Uie  de- 
termination never  to  receive  money  for  his  writinet .  For 
the  liberty  to  republish  this  satire,  he  refused  four  buulred 
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Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
or  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ! 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
\Dd  bid  a  long  **  good-night  to  Marmion."' 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  now ; 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow ; 
While  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  alike  forgot, 
Resign  their  hallow'd  bays  to  Walter  ^tt 

The  time  has  been,  when  yet  the  muse  was  young, 
When  Homer  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim, 
While  awe-struck  nations  hail'd  the  magic  name ; 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  a  thousand  years.' 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  birth, 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  the  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  content. 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labor  spent : 
\\'ith  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies. 
Behold  the  ballad-monger  Southey  rise ! 
To  him  let  Camoeus,  Milton,  Tasso  yield. 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  take  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Joan  of  Arc  advance, 
The  scourge  of  England  and  the  boast  of  France ! 


guineas ;  and  the  monejr  p4id  for  the  copyright  of  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  CoiJde  Harold,  and  of  the  Corsair,  he 

S resented  to  Mr.  Dallas.  In  1816,  to  a  letter  enclosing  a 
raft  of  1000  guineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  Siege 
of  Corinth  and  Parisina,  the  noble  poet  sent  this  answer  :— 
"  Your  offer  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,  and  much  more  than 
the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth— but  I  cannot  accept 
it,  nor  will  not.  You  are  most  welcome  to  them,  as  adcli 
tions  to  the  collected  volumes,  without  an)  demand  or  ex- 
pectation on  my  part  whatever.  I  have  enclosed  your  draft 
torn,  for  fear  of  accidents  by  the  way.  1  wish  you  would 
not  throw  temptation  in  mine ;  it  is  not  from  a  disdain  of 
the  universal  idol— nor  from  a  present  superfluity  of  his 
treasures— I  can  assure  you,  that  I  refuse  to  worship  him ; 
but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  must  not  yield  to  cut:um- 
stances."  The  poet  was  afterwards  induced,  at  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  thousand  guineas. 
The  subjoined  statement  of  the  sums  paid  by  him  at  various 
times  to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright  may  be  considered  a 
bibliopohc  curiosity  :— 

Childe  Harold,  I.  U. X  600 

m. 1575 

IV. SlOO 

Giaour 525 

Bnde  of  Abydos 525 

Corsair 525 

Lara 700 

Siejfe  of  Corinth 525 

Parsina 525 

Lament  of  Tasso 315 

Manfred 315 

Beppo 525 

Don  Juan,  I.  II. 1525 

III.  IV.  V.       -       -       -       -  1525 

Doge  of  Venice     -       -       -              -       -  1050 

Saraanapalus,  Cain,  and  Foscari    -       •  1100 

Mazeppa 525 

Prisoner  of  Chillon 525 

Sundries 450 

Hours  of  Idleness,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  ) 
Reviewers,  Hints  from  Horace, Werner,  De-  >  8,885 
formed  Transformed,  Heaven  and  £iuth,Atc. ) 

Life  by  Thomas  Moore      ....  4,300 

i:2d,540 

>  "  Good  night  to  Marmion*'— the  pathetic  and  also  pro- 
phetic exclamation  of  Henry  Blount,  Esquire,  on  the  death 
of  honest  Marmion. 

3  As  the  Odyssey  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  they  may  almost  be  classed  as  one  grand  historical 
poem     In  alluding  to  Milton  and  Tasso,  we  consider  the 


Though  burnt  by  wicked  Bedford  for  a  witch. 
Behold  her  statue  phiced  in  glory's  niche ; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
A  vh^n  phoenix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,* 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wond'rous  son ; 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  overthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  tlie  worid  e'er  knew 
Immortal  hero !  all  thy  foes  o'eroome. 
Forever  reign — the  rival  of  Tom  Thumb ! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face. 
Well  wert  thou  doom'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence. 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense ! 
Now,  last  and  greatest,  Madoc  q>reads  hb  sails, 
Cacique  in  Mexico,  and  priuce  in  Wales ; 
Tells  us  strange  tales,  as  other  travellers  do, 
More  old  than  Mandeville's,  and  not  so  true. 
Oh,  Southey !  Southey  I*  cease  thy  varied  song ! 
A  bard  may  chant  too  often  and  too  long : 
As  thou  art  strong  in  verse,  in  mercy,  spare  ! 
A  fourth,  alas !  were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  world  can  say. 
Thou  still  wilt  verseward  plod  thy  weary  way ; 
If  still  in  Berkley  ballads  most  uncivil. 
Thou  wilt  devote  old  women  to  the  devil,^ 
The  babe  unborn  thy  dread  intent  may  rue  : 
"  God  help  thee,''  Southey,^  and  thy  readers  too." 


•♦  Paradise  Lost,"  and  ♦*  Gierusalemme  Liberata,**  as  their 
standard  efforts ;  since  neither  the  '*  Jerusalem  Conquered** 
of  the  Italian,  nor  the  '*  Paradise  Regained"  of  the  English 
bard,  obtained  a  proportionate  celebrity  to  their  former 
poems.    Query :  Which  of  Mr.  Southey's  will  survive  1 

»  "  Thalaba,"  Mr.  8outhey*8  second  poem,  is  written  io 
open  defiance  of  precedent  and  poetry.  Mr.  S.  wished  to  pro 
duce  something  novel,  and  succeeded  to  amiracle.  **  Joan  of 
Arc,"  was  marvellous  enough,  but  *•  Thalaba,"  was  one  of 
those  poems  "  which,"  in  the  words' of  Person,  "  will  be  read 
when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  but— not  till  then." 

*  ["  Of  Thalaba,  the  wild  and  wondrous  song."— Afttioe.] 

»  We  be^  Mr.  Southey's  pardon :  "  Madoc  disdains  the 
degrading  title  of  epic."  See  his  preface.  Why  is  epic  de- 
graded T  and  by  whom  1  Certainly  the  late  romaunts  of 
Masters  Cottle,  Laureat  Pye,  Onlvy,  Hole,  and  gentle 
Mistress  Cowley,  have  not  exalted  the  epic  muse ;  but  as 
Mr.  Southey's  poem  ♦*  disdains  the  appellation,"  allow  us 
to  ask— has  he  substituted  any  thing  better  in  ils  stead  ?  or 
must  he  be  content  to  rival  sir  Richard  Blackmore  in  the 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  his  verse  ? 

•  See  "  The  Old  Woman  of  Berkley,"  a  ballad,  by  Mr. 
Southey,  wherein  an  aged  gentlewoman  is  carried  away  by 
Beelzebub,  on  a  "  high-trotting  horse." 

V  The  last  line,  *'  God  help  thee,"  is  an  evident  plagiarism 
from  the  Anti-iacobin  to  Mr.  Southey.  on  his  Dactylics.— 
[Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  Mr.  GUSbrd's  parody  on  Mr. 
Southey's  Dactylics,  which  ends  thus  :— 

**  Ne*er  talk  of  ears  again !  look  at  thy  spelling-book ; 
Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantities- 
Dactylics,  call*6t  thou  'em  ?— '  God  help  thee,  ^y  one.' "  j 

•fLord  Byron,  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Southey  in 
1813,  at  Holland  House,  describes  him  '*  as  the  best-looking 
bard  he  had  seen  for  a  long  time."—"  To  have  that  poet's 
head  and  shoulders,  I  would,"  he  says,  **  almost  have  writ- 
ten his  Sapphics.  He  is  certainly  a  prepossessing  person  to 
look  on,  and  a  man  of  talent,  and  all  that,  and  there  is  his 
eulogy."  In  his  Journal,  of  the  same  year,  he  says— 
"  Southey  I  have  not  seen  much  of.  His  appearance  is 
eoic,  and  he  is  the  only  existing  entire  man  01  letters.  AU 
the  others  have  some  pursuit  annexed  to  their  authorship. 
His  manners  are  mild,  but  not  those  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  his  talents  of  the  first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of 
his  poetry  there  are  various  opinions:  there  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  of  it  for  the  present  generation— posterity  will 
probably  select.  He  has  passages  equal  to  any  thing.  At 
present,  he  has  a  party,  but  no  public— except  for  his  prose 
writings.  His  Life  of  Nelson  is  beautiful."  Elsewhere, 
and  later,  Lord  Byron  pronounces  Southey's  Don  Roderick, 
"  the  first  poem  of  our  time."] 
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Next  comes  the  dall  disciple  of  thy  school. 
That  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
Tho  fnmple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  soft  as  eveningr  \n  his  favorite  May,^ 
Who  warns  his  friend  "  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble, 
Ad  '  quit  his  books,  for  fear  of  px)wing  double ;'" 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
>  That  prose  is  verse  and  verse  is  merely  prose ; 
Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain. 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rh3rme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 
Thus,  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  Betty  Foy, 
The  idiot  mother  of  "  an  idiot  boy ;" 
A  moon-struck,  silly  lad,  who  lost  his  way, 
And,  like  his  bard,  confounded  night  with  day  ;* 
So  close  on  each  pathetic  part  he  dwells. 
And  each  adventure  so  sublimely  tells. 
That  all  who  view  the  "  idiot  in  his  glory," 
Conceive  the  baid  the  hero  of  the  story. 

Shall  gentle  Coleridge  pass  unnoticed  here, 
To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear?  ' 

Though  themes  of  innocence  amuse  him  best. 
Yet  still  obscurity 's  a  welcome  guest 
If  Inspiration  should  her  aid  refuse 
To  him  who  takes  a  pixy  for  a  muse,* 
Yet  none  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 
So  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind. 
He  brays,^  the  laureat  of  the  long-ear'd  kind.' 

Oh !  wonder-working  Lewis  f  monk,  or  bard. 
Who  fain  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard ! 
Lo !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou ! 

» [*'  UHJutt."-B.  1818.] 

<  Lyrical  Ballads,  p.  4.—"  The  Tables  Turned."  Stanza  1. 
"  Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  clear  vour  looks ; 
Why  aU  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 
Up,  up,  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books. 
Or  surely  you^U  grow  double.'' 
'  Mr.  W.  in  his  preface  labors  hard  to  prove,  that  prose 
and  verse  are  much  the  same ;  and  certamly  his  precepts 
and  practice  are  strictly  conformable  :— 
"  And  thus  to  Betty's  questions,  he 
Made  answer  like  a  traveller  bold. 
The  cock  did  crow,  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold,"  4cc.  4tc.,  p.  199. 

•  Coleridge's  Poems,  p.  U,  Sonss  of  the  Pixies,  i.  e.  Dev- 
onshire fairies ;  p.  42,  we  have  '* Lines  to  a  young  Lady;" 
and  p.  5S,  "  Lines  to  a  young  Ass." 

•  [Thus  altered  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  last  revision  of  the 
satire.    In  all  former  editions  the  line  stood, 

"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wond'rous  kind." 

•  ['*  Unjust^  B.  1810.— In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  written 
in  1815,  Lord  B3rron  says,—"  You  mention  my  *  Satire,'  lam- 
poon, or  whatever  you  or  others  please  to  call  it.  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very 
angry,  and  has  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  ever  since :  more 
particularly  as  almost  all  the  persons  animadverted  upon  be- 
came subsequently  my  acquamtances,  and  some  of  them  my 
friends ;  which  is  *  neaping  nre  upon  an  enemy's  head.'  and  for- 
giving me  too  readily  to  permit  me  to  forgive  myself.  The  part 
applied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant,  and  shallow  enough ;  but, 
although  I  nave  ionff  done  evenr  thing  in  my  power  to  suppress 
the  circulation  of  tne  whole  thing,  I  shall  always  regret  the 
vrantonness  or  generality  of  many  of  its  attempted  attacks."] 

f  [Matthew  Gr^ory  Lewis,  M.  P.  for  Hindon,  never  dis- 
tinguished himselfin  Parliament,  but,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  clever  use  he  made  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
language,  then  a  rare  accomplishment,  attracted  much  notice 
in  the  literary  world,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  His 
Tales  of  Terror ;  the  drama  of  the  Castle  Spectre :  and  the 
romance  called  the  Bravo  of  Venice,  (which  is,  however, 
little  more  than  a  version  from  the  Swiss  Zachocke ;)  but 
aocve  all  the  libidinous  and  impious  novel  of  The  Monk,  in- 


Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand. 

By  gibb'ring  spectres  haird,  thy  kindled  baud ; 

Or  tracest  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 

To  please  the  females  of  our  modest  age  ; 

All  hail,  M.  P. !'  from  whose  infernal  brain 

Thin  sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train ; 

At  whose  command  "  grim  women"  throng  in  crowds. 

And  kings  of  fire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds. 

With  "  small  gray  men,"  "  wild  yagers,"  and  what  not. 

To  crown  with  honor  thee  and  Walter  Scott ; 

Again  all  hail !  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 

St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 

Even  Satan's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell. 

And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell 

Who  m  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire, 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  cheek  by  passion  flush  u 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  while  listening  dames  are  hush  a  I 
'Tm  Little !  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral,  in  his  lay ! 
Grieved  to  condemn,'  the  muse  must  still  be  just. 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust 
Pure  is  the  flame  which  o'er  her  altar  bums ; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  tarns : 
Yet  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  **  mend  thy  line,  and  sin  no  more."** 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song. 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Strai^rford !  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,'* 
And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue. 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonnets  on  a  false  pretence. 

vested  the  name  of  Lewis  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
celebrity,  during  the  poor  period  which  intervened  between 
the  obscuration  of  Cowper,  and  the  full  display  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  talents,  in  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."— a  period 
which  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  fact,  Uiat  Hay  ley 
then  passed  for  a  poet.  Next  to  that  solemn  coxcomb,  Lewis 
was  for  several  years  the  fashionable  vereifier  of  his  time  ,- 
but  his  plagiarisms,  perhaps  more  audacious  than  had  ever 
before  been  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  real  talents,  were  by  de- 
grees unveiled,  and  writers  of  greater  ori^al  genius,  as 
well  as  of  purer  taste  and  morals,  successively  emerging, 
Monk  Lewis,  dying  young,  had  already  outlived  his  reputa- 
tion. In  society  he  was  to  the  last  a  favorite ;  and  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  become  well  acquainted  with  him  during 
his  experience  of  London  life,  thus  notices  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  sea  in  1818 :— ♦♦  Lewis  was  a  good  man,  a  clever 
man,  but  a  bore.  My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to 
be  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  w  ho 
hated  bores  especially,— Madame  de  StaCl  or  Hobhouse,  for 
example.  But  I  liked  Lewis ;  he  was  the  jewel  of  a  man, 
had  he  been  better  set ;— I  dont  mean  perMmattjf,  but  less 
tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as  contradictory  to 
every  thing  and  everybody.  Poor  fellow !  he  died  a  martyr 
to  his  new  riches— of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica  :— 

"  I'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloralne, 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again !" 
That  is,— 

«*  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane. 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again !"] 

•  •'  For  every  one  knows  liUle  Matt 's  an  M.  P."— See  a 
poem  to  Mr.  Lewis,  in  ♦•  The  Statesman,"  supposed  lo  be 
written  by  Mr.  Jekyll. 

•  [In  very  early  life.  *•  Little's  Poems"  were  Lord  Byron's  , 
favorite  study.    *'  Heigho !"  he  exclaims,  in  1820,  in  a  letter 
to  Moore,  "  I  believe  all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done,  or 
sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours."] 

» [Originally,  "  mend  thy  life,  and  sin  no  more."] 
»  The  reader,  who  may  wish  for  an  explanation  of  this, 
may  refer  to  "  Strangford^s  Camo«ns."  p.  127,  note  to  p.  56, 
or  to  the  last  page  oithe  Edinburgh  Review  of  Strangford's 
Camofios. 
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Think^st  thou  to  graib  thy  verae  a  higher  place, 

By  drewing^  Camofins*  in  a  suit  of  lace  7 

Mmd,  Strangford  !  mend  thy  morals  and  thy  tagte ; 

Be  warm,  hut  pure  ;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste : 

Cease  to  deceive  ;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 

Nor  teach  the  Lusian  bard  to  copy  Moore. 

Behold ! — ye  .arts !  one  moment  spare  the  text — 
Hayley*s  last  work,  and  worst — until  his  next ; 
Whether  he  spin  poor  couplets  into  plays, 
Or  damn  the  dead  with  purgatorial  praise, 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
Forever  feeble  and  forever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  "  Temper's  Triumphs"  shine ! 
At  least  I'm  sure  they  triumphed  over  mine. 
Of  <'  Music's  Triumphs,"  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  music  never  triumph'd  there.* 

Moravians,  rise !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  devotion — Lo !  the  Sabbath  bard. 
Sepulchral  Grahame,'  pours  his  notes  sublhne 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme ; 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
Ano  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch ; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  conscientious  qualms, 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms. 

Hail,  Sympathy !  thy  soft  idea  bring^ 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  things. 
And  shows,  still  whimpering  through  threescore  of 

years. 
The  maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 


1  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  things  given  to  the 
public  as  poems  of  Camo^ns  are  no  more  to  be  fotukd  in  the 
original  Portuguese,  than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

«  Hayley's  two  most  notorious  verse  productions  are 
♦•  Triumphs  of  Temper."  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Music.'* 
He  has  also  written  mucn  comedy  in  rtiyme,  epistles,  aus.  fcc 
As  he  is  rather  an  elegant  writer  of  notes  and  biography, 
let  us  recommend  Pope's  advice  to  Wycherley  lo  Mr.  H.'s 
consideration,  viz. "  to  convert  his  poetnr  into  prose,"  which 
may  be  easily  done  by  taking  away  the  nnal  syiiable  of  each 
couplet.— CTlic  only  performance  for  which  Haylej  is  now 
remembered  is  hit  Life  of  Cowper.  His  personal  history 
•  *"»s  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Southey  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
t>:.  xxxi.  p.  303.3 

"  Mr.  Graharoe  has  poured  forth  two  volumes  of  cant, 
under  the  name  of  ♦*  Sabbath  Walks,"  and  "  Biblical  Pic- 
tures."—[This  very  amiable  man,  and  pleasing  poet,  publish- 
ed subsequently  «♦  The  Birds  of  Scotland,"  and  other  pieces ; 
but  his  reputation  rests  on  his  "  Sabbath."  He  began  life  as 
an  advocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar ;  but  he  had  little  success 
there,  and  being  of  a  melancholy  and  very  devout  tempera- 
ment, entered  into  holy  orders,  and  retired  to  a  curacy  near 
Durham,  where  he  died  in  1811.] 

« L Immediately  before  this  line,  we  find  in  the  original 
manuscript,  the  following,  which  Lord  Byron  good-natured- 
ly consented  to  omit,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was, 
no  doubt,  a  frii.*d  of  the  scribbler  they  refer  to  :— 

•*  In  verse  most  stale,  unprofitable,  flat- 
Come,  let  us  change  the  scene,  and  ♦  glcarC  with  Pratt , 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Condemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold : 
Degraded  man !  again  resume  thy  trade— 
The  votaries  of  the  Muse  are  ill  repaid, 
Though  daily  pufls  once  more  invite  to  buy 
A  new  edition  of  thy  ♦  Sympathy.' " 

To  which  this  note  was  appended :—"  Mr.  Pratt,  once  a 
Bath  bookseller,  now  a  London  author,  has  written  as  much, 
to  as  little  purpose,  as  any  of  his  scribbling  cotemporaries. 
Mr.  P.'s  *  Sympathy*  is  in  rhyme ;  but  his  prose  productions 
are  the  most  voluminous."  The  more  popular  of  these  last 
were  entitled  "  Gleanings."] 

•  See  Bowles's  "  Sonnet  to  Oxford,"  and  *<  Stanzas  on 
hearing  the  Bells  of  Ostend." 

•  "Awake  a  louder,"  kc.  is  the  first  line  In  Bowles^ 


And  art  thou  not  thehr  prince,  harmonions  Bowles ! 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  soub? 
Whether  thou  sing'st  with  equal  ease,  and  grief, 
The  fall  of  empires,  or  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells,* 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend ; 
Ah !  how  much  jnster  were  thy  muse's  hap. 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wonldst  but  add  a  cap ! 
Delightful  Bowles !  still  blessing  and  still  bless'd, 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best 
*T\B  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song. 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorons  thrrag! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tean, 
Ere  miss  as  yet  completes  her  infrint  years : 
But  in  her  teens  thy  whmm^  powers  are  vain ; 
She  quits  poor  Bowles  for  Little's  purer  stram.* 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scomest  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine ; 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain," 
Such  as  none  heard  before,  or  will  again ! 
Where  all  Discoveries  jumbled  frtmi  the  flood, 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud. 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book. 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone ;  but,  panshig  on  the  road. 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  f 
And  gravely  tells — attend,  each  beauteous  mm ! — 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
Bowles  I  m  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell, 
Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  I — at  least  they  sell.' 


"  Spirit  of  Discovery ;"  a  very  spirited  and  pretty  dwarf- 
epic.  Among  other  exquisite  lines  we  have  the  following  :— 
<*Akiss 
Stole  on  the  lisfning  silence,  never  yet 
Here  heard ;  they  trembled  even  as  if  the  power,"  fcc.  Ace. 
That  is,  the  woods  of  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss :  very  much 
astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such  a  phenomenon.— 
["  Misouoted  and  misunderstood  by  me ;  but  not  intention- 
ally.   It  was  not  the  *  woods,'  but  the  i)eople  in  them  who 
trembled— why.  Heaven  only  knows— unless  they  were 
overheard  makmg  the  prodigious  smack."— fijrron,  1816.] 

Y  The  episode  above  alluded  to  is  the  ^tory  of  '*  Robert  a 
Machin"  and  "  Anna  d'Arfet,"  a  pair  of  constant  lovers,  who 
performed  the  kiss  above  mentioned,  that  startled  the  woods 
of  Madeira. 

•  ["  Although,"  sa^  Lord  Byron,  in  1821, "  I  regret  having 
published  '  English  Bards  ana  Scotch  Reviewers.'  the  part 
which  I  regret  the  least  is  that  which  regards  Mr.  Bowles, 
with  reference  to  Pope.  While  I  was  writing  that  publica- 
tion, in  1807  and  1808,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  desirous  that  I 
should  express  our  mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  his  works.  As  I  had  comfjeted  my  out- 
line, and  felt  lazy,  I  requested  that  he  would  do  so.  He  did 
it  His  fourteen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  are  in  the  first 
edition  of  *  English  Bards,'  and  are  quite  as  severe,  and 
much  more  poetical,  than  my  own  in  the  second.  On  re- 
printing the  work,  as  I  put  my  name  to  it,  I  omitted  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  lines,  by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr. 
Bowles."- The  following  are  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house:— 

"  Stick  to  thy  sonnets,  man  !-• at  least  they  sell, 
Or  take  the  only  path  that  open  lies 
For  modem  worthies  who  would  hope  to  rise : 
Fix  on  some  well-known  name,  and,  bit  by  bit. 
Pare  off  the  merits  of  his  worth  and  wit ; 
On  each  alike  employ  the  critic's  knife, 
And  when  a  comment  fails,  prefix  a  life ; 
Hint  certain  failings,  faults  before  tmknown. 
Review  forgotten  lies,  and  add  your  own ; 
Let  no  disease,  let  no  misfortune  'scape. 
And  print,  if  luckily  deform'd,  his  shape : 
Thus  shall  the  world,  quite  undeceived  at  last, 
Cleave  to  their  present  wits,  and  quit  their  past ; 
Bards  once  revered  no  more  with  favor  view, 
But  give  their  modem  sonneteers  their  due ; 
Thus  with  the  dead  may  hving  merit  cope. 
Thus  Bowles  may  triumph  o'er  the  shade  of  Pop0.**) 
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But  if  fume  new-born  whim*  at  larger  bribe, 

Prompt  thy  erode  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  acribe ; 

If  chance  Bome  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  fear'd, 

Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered ; 

If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genios,  from  the  first. 

Have  foil*d  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 

Do  thou  essay :  each  fault,  each  failing  scan ; 

The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man. 

Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  ev'ry  pearl, 

Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Cuiil  ;* 

Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 

Perch  on  thy  pen,  and  flutter  o'er  thy  pasre ; 

Affect  a  candor  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 

Hothe  envy  in  the  garb  of  honest  zeal ; 

Write,  as  if  St  John's  soul  could  still  inspire. 

And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet*  did  for  hire. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time, 

To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralph  to  rhyme  ;* 

Thronged  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 

Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  liou  dead  ;* 

A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains, 

And  linked  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.* 

Another  epic !  Who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  7 
Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa*s  boast. 
Imports  old  stones  from  the  Cambrian  coast. 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive ! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five  ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  I'  who'll  buy?  who*ll  buy? 
The  precious  bargain 's  cheap — in  faith,  not  L 
Your  turtle-feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  flat. 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat ; 
If  Commerce  fills  the  puise,  she  clogs  the  brain. 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold, 
Coodemn'd  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh,  Amos  C/Ottle  ! — Phoebus!  what  a  name. 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame ! — 


1  Curll  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  was  a 
booki^eller.  Lord  Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Her- 
vey,  author  of  "  Lines  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace." 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke  hired  Mallet  to  traduce  Pope  after  his 
decease,  because  the  poet  had  retamed  rwine  copies  of  a 
work  by  Lord  Bohugbroke— '♦  the  Patriot  King/*— which 
that  splendid  but  malignant  genius  had  ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed.—{•*  Bulingbroke's  thirst  of  vengeance."  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  incited  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over 
whom  he  had  wept  in  his  last  struggles ;  and  he  employed 
Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  pub- 
lie,  with  all  its  aggravations.*'] 

3  Dennis  the  critic,  and  Ralph  the  rhymester.— 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
Mnking  night  hideous:  answer  him,  ye  owls  .'"— 

Dmeioii. 

*  See  Bowles's  late  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  for  which  he 
received  three  hundred  pounds.  Thus  Mr.  B.  has  experi- 
enced how  much  easier  it  is  to  profit  by  the  reputation  of 
another  than  to  elevate  his  own. 

^  [Lord  Byron's  MS.  note  of  I81A  on  this  passage  is,— 
''  Too  savage  all  this  on  Bowles :"  and  well  might  he  say  so. 
That  venerable  person  is  still  livmg ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticisms  to  which  his  injudicious  edition  of  Pope  exposed 
him  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  B.,  m  his 
calmer  moments,  did  justice  to  that  exguisite  poetical  genius 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  originally  inspired  both 
Wordsworth  and  Colendge.] 

c  ["  Fresh  fish  from  Hehcon !"— '*  Helicon"  is  a  mountain, 
and  not  a  fish-pond.  It  should  have  been  "  Hippocrene."— 
Byron,  181fl.] 

^  Mr.  Cottle,  Amos,  Joseph,  I  don't  know  which,  but  one 
or  both,  once  sellers  of  books  they  did  not  write,  and  now 
writers  of  books  they  do  not  sell,  have  published  a  pair  of 
epic^.  "  Alfred."— (poor  Alfred  !  Pye  has  been  at  him  too !} 
— "  Alfred,"  and  the  *'  FaU  of  Cambria." 

[Here  Lord  B.  notes  in  1810 :— ''  All  right.    I  saw  some 


Oh,  Amos  Cottle !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meager  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink ! 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams. 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams  7 
Oh  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied ! 
Had  Cottle^  still  adom*d  the  coimter's  side, 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  bom  to  useful  toils. 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Ploughed,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  simg  of  Wales,  nor  I  of  him  ' 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 
So  np  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond,  heave* 
Dull  Maorice*  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 
Smooth,  solid  moniunents  of  mental  pain  ! 
The  petrifactions  of  a  plodding  braui. 
That  ere  they  reach  the  top,  ftm  limibering  back  again. 

With  broken  lyre,  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 
Lo  I  sad  AIcflBUs  wanders  down  the  vale  ; 
Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at  last, 
His  hopes  have  perish'd  by  the  northern  blast : 
Nipp*d  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 
His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails ! 
O'er  his  lost  works  let  ela$sic  Sheffield  weep ; 
May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  eaiiy  sleep  !** 

Yet  say !  why  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine  7 
Forever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves,  that  still  in  darkness  prowl ; 
A  coward  brood,  which  mangle  a^  they  prey. 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way ; 
A^  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead. 
No  mercy  finf-these  harpies"  must  be  fed 
Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  7 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 
Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat?" 


letters  of  this  fellow  (Joseph  Cottle)  to  an  unfortimate 
poetess,  whose  productions,  which  the  poor  woman  by  no 
means  thought  vainly  of,  he  attacked  so  roughly  and  bitter- 
ly, that  I  could  hardly  resist  assailing  him,  even  were  it  un- 
just, which  it  is  not— for  verily  he  is  an  ass."— B.  1816  — 
The  same  person  has  had  the  honor  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Antijacobin,  probably  by  Canmng  :— 

*'  And  Cottle,  not  he  who  that  Alfred  made  famous, 
But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos."] 

•  Mr.  Maurice  hath  manufactured  the  component  parts 
of  a  ponderous  quarto,  upon  the  beauties  of  **  Richmond 
Hill,"  and  the  like :— it  also  takes  in  a  charming  view  of 
'Tumham  Green,  Hammersmith,  Brentford,  Old  and  New, 
and  the  parts  adjacent.— cThe  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  also 
wrote  "Westminster  Abbey."  and  other  poems,  the  "  His- 
tory of  Ancient  and  Modem  Hmdostan,"  Ice.,  and  his  own 
**  Memoirs ;  comprehending  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Charac- 
ters, during  a  period  of  tnirty  years ;"— a  yen  amusmg 
piece  of  autobiography.  He  died  m  1624,  at  his  npartments 
u  the  British  Museum ;  where  he  had  been  for  some  years 
assistant  keeper  of  MSS.j 

w  Poor  Montgomery,  though  praised  by  every  English 
Review,  has  been  bitterly  reviled  by  the  Edinburgh.  After 
all,  the  bard  of  Sheffield  is  a  man  of  considerable  geniua 
His  **  Wanderer  of  Switzerland"  is  worth  a  tbousana 
'*  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  at  least  fifty  "  degraded  epics." 

u  [In  a  MS.  critioue  on  this  saure,  by  the  late  Reverend 
William  Crowe,  public  orator  at  Ozforcl.  the  incongruity  of 
these  meti4)hor8  is  thus  noticed :— '« Withm  the  space  of 
three  or  four  couplets  he  transforms  a  man  into  as  many 
different  animals :  allow  him  but  the  compass  of  three  lines 
and  he  will  metamorphose  him  from  a  wolf  into  a  harpy, 
and  in  three  more  he  will  make  him  a  bloodhound."  Ot. 
seeing  Mr.  Crowe's  remarks.  Lord  Byron  desired  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  substitute,  in  the  copy  in  his  possession,  for  "  keliuk 
instinct,"  **  brutal  instinct,"  for  "  karpie*'*  "/pioiw,"  and  for 
*«  bh>odhoymU»  •'  heU-hounds,*'} 

^  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  hill  which  overhangs  Edinburgh 
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Hoalth  to  immortal  JeSbey  !*  once,  in  name, 
England  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same  ; 
In  soul  80  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
Some  think  that  Satan  has  resigned  his  trust, 
Aud  given  the  spirit  to  the  world  again, 
To  strutence  letters,  as  he  sentenced  men. 
With  hand  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
With  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack ; 
Bred  in  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
As  yet  hath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw  ; 
Since  well  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
To  rail  at  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
Who  knows,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
Back  to  the  sway  they  forfeited  before. 
His  scribbling  toils  some  recompense  may  meet, 
And  raise  this  Daniel  to  the  judgment-seat?* 
Let  Jewries'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
And  greeting  thus,  pr^ent  him  with  a  rope : 
"  Heir  to  my  virtues !  man  of  equal  mind ! 
Skiird  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
This  cord  receive,  for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
To  wield  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear/' 

Health  to  great  Jeffrey !    Heaven  preserve  his  life 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars, 
Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars ! 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day,* 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  Little's  leadleas  pistol  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by?* 
Oh,  day  disastrous !    On  her  firm-set  rock, 
Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groaned  the  stajtled  whiriwinds  of  the  north ; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  ;* 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 
The  Buily  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 


>  [Mr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  the  first  Number  or  two,  suc- 
ceeded the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  the  editorship  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  retired  from  his  critical  post  some  little 
time  before  he  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland : 
he  is  now  <  1836)  a  Lord  of  Session.  *'  I  have  often,  since  my 
return  to  England,"  says  Lord  Byron,  {Diary,  1614,)  "  heard 
Jeffrey  most  highly  commended  by  those  wlio  knew  him, 
for  things  independent  of  his  talents.  I  admire  him  for  this 
—not  because  he  has  praised  me,  but  because  he  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  who.  under  the  relations  in  which  be 
and  I  stand,  or  stood,  with  regard  to  each  other,  would 
have  had  the  liberality  to  act  thus :  none  but  a  great  soul 
dared  hazard  it— a  little  scribbler  would  have  gone  on 
cavilling  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."] 

«  ["  Too  ferocious— this  is  mere  insanity."— B.  1816.] 

>  [*'  All  this  is  bad,  because  personal."— B.  1616.] 

*  In  1606,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Moore  met  at  Chalk- Farm. 
The  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  and,  on  examination,  the  balls  of  the  pistols  were 
found  to  have  evaporated.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to 
much  waggery  m  the  daily  prints.  [The  above  note  was 
struck  out  of  the  fitth  edition,  and  the  following,  after  being 
submitted  to  Mr.  Moore,  substituted  in  its  place :— "  I  am 
informed  that  Mr.  Moore  published  at  the  time  a  disavowal 
of  the  statements  in  the  newspapers,  as  far  as  regarded 
himself ;  and,  in  iustice  to  him,  1  mention  this  circumstance. 
As  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  I  cannot  state  the  particulars, 
and  was  only  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  very  lately  "— 
November  4.  1611.] 

» The  Tweed  here  behaved  with  proper  decorum;  it 
i  would  have  been  highly  reorehensible  in  the  English  half 
of  the  river  to  have  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of  appre- 
hension. 

»  This  display  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth, 
(the  principal  prison  in  Edinburgh,)  which  truly  seems  to 
have  been  most  affected  on  this  occasion,  is  much  to  be  cora- 
mendod.    It  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  many  unhappy 


The  Tolbooth  feh — ^for  marble  sometimes  can. 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 

The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 

If  Jeffirey  died,  except  within  her  arms  :* 

Nay  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  mom. 

The  sixteenth  story,  where  himself  was  bom, 

His  patrimonial  garret,  fell  to  ground, 

And  i>ale  Edma  shudder'd  at  me  sound : 

Strew'd   were   the  streets   around  with  milk-uhite 

reams, 
FIow*d  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 
This  of  his  candor  seem'd  the  sable  dew. 
That  of  his  valor  show'd  the  bloodless  hoe  ; 
And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 
The  mingled  emUems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hoverM  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore  ; 
From  either  pistol  snatch'd  the  vengeful  lead, 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favorite's  head ; 
That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  pow*r. 
Caught  it,  as  Danae  caught  the  golden  idiow'r. 
And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine. 
Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 
"  My  son,"  she  cried,  "  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again. 
Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 
O'er  poUtics  and  poesy  preside, 
Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide  .* 
For  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 
Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  EIngl'ish  wit. 
So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign. 
Nor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold,  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  tliy  plan. 
And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 
First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  travell'd  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.* 
Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer,"  and  sometimesi 
In  gratitude,  thou'lt  praise  his  mgged  rhymes, 
Smug  Sydney*  too  thy  bitter  page  shall  seek. 
And  classic  Hallam,*^  mach  renown'd  for  Greek ; 


criminals  executed  in  the  front  might  have  rendered  the 
edifice  more  callous.  She  is  said  to  be  of  the  softer  sex,  be- 
cause her  delicacy  of  feeling  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine, 
though,  like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  httle  selfish. 

">  His  lordship  has  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  tV« 
Athenian  Society,  and  reviewer  of  •*  Cell's  Topographv 
Troy."— [George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, K.  T.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  P.  S.  A.  In  182S,  his  lordship 
published  an  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Gre- 
cian Architecture."] 

"Mr.  Herbert  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  poetry. 
One  of  the  principal  pieces  is  a  "  Song  on  the  Recovery  of 
Thor's  Hammer :"  the  translation  is  a  pleasant  chant  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  endeth  thus  :— 

"  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot. 
The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 
Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got." 
[The  Hon.  Wilham  Herbert,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Camar 
von.    He  also  published,  in  1611,  "  Helga."  a  poem  in  seren 
cantos] 

•  The  Rev,  Sydney  Smith,  the  reputed  author  of  Peter 
Plymley's  Letters,  and  sundry  criticisms— [Now  (1836)  one 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  &c  "  Dyson's 
Address  to  his  Constituents  on  the  Reform  Bill,"  and  many 
other  pieces  published  anonymously  or  pseudonomously. 
are  generally  ascribed  to  this  eminently  witty  person,  who 
has  put  forth  nothing,  it  is  believed,  in  his  own  name,  ex* 
cept  a  volume  of  Sermons.] 

10  Mr.  Hallam  reviewed  Payne  Knight's  "  Taste,"  and  was 
exceedingly  severe  on  some  Greek  verses  therein.  It  was 
not  discovered  that  the  lines  were  Pindar's  till  the  prefs 
rendered  it  impossible  to  cancel  the  critique,  which  still 
stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  Hallam's  mgenuity.— 
J^ote  added  to  second  edition.— The  said  Hallarn  is  inceiMfcd 
because  he  is  falsely  accused,  seeing  that  he  never  dineth 
at  Holland  House.   If  this  be  true,  fara  sorrv— not  for  hav- 
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Scott  may  perchance  his  name  and  influence  lend, 
And  paltry  Fillans*  shall  traduce  his  friend ; 
While  iray  Thalia's  luckless  votary,  Lambe,* 
Damn*d  like  the  devil,  devil-like  will  damn. 
Kuown  be  thy  name,  unbounded  be  thy  sway ! 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay ; 
While  grateful  Britain  yields  the  praise  she  owes 
To  Holland's  hirelings  and  to  learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saflron  and  of  blue. 
Beware  lest  olundering  Brougham'  destroy  the  sale, 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflowers  to  kail." 
Thus  having  said,  the  kilted  goddess  kiss'd 
Her  son,  and  vauish'd  in  a  Scottish  mist* 

Then  prosper  Jeffrey !  pertest  of  the  train 
Whom  Scotland  pampers  with  her  fiery  grain ! 
Whatever  blessing  waits  a  genuine  Scot, 
In  double  portion  swells  thy  glorious  lot ; 
For  thee  Edina  culls  her  evening  sweets, 
And  showers  their  odors  on  thy  candid  sheets. 
Whose  hue  and  fragrance  to  thy  work  adhere — 
This  scents  its  pages,  and  that  gilds  its  rear.* 
Lo !  blushing  Itch,  coy  nymph,  enamor'd  grown, 
Forsakes  the  rest,  and  cleaves  to  thee  alone : 
And,  too  unjust  to  other  Pictish  men. 
Enjoys  thy  person,  and  inspires  thy  pen  I* 


ing  said  so,  but  on  his  account,  as  I  understand  his  lord- 
ship's feasts  are  preferable  to  his  compositions.— If  he  did 
not  review  Lord  Holland's  performance,  I  am  glad,  because 
it  must  have  been  painful  lo  read,  and  irksome  to  praise  it. 
If  Mr.  Hallam  will  tell  me  who  did  review  it,  the  real  name 
shall  find  a  place  in  the  text ;  provided,  nevertheless,  the 
said  name  be  of  two  orthodox  musical  syllables,  and  will 
come  into  the  verse :  till  then,  Hallam  must  stand  for  want 
of  a  better.— (It  cannot  be  necessary  to  vindicate  the  great 
author  of  the  "  Middle  Ages"  and  the  "  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England"  from  the  insinuations  of  the  juvenile  poet.] 

»  Pillans  is  a  tutor  at  Eton.— [Mr.  PiUans  became  after- 
wards Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  now 
been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Humanity  in  that  Univer- 
sity. There  was  not,  it  is  believed,  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  charge  in  the  text.] 

«  The  Hon.  George  Lambe  reviewed  "  Beresford's  Mise- 
ries." and  is,  moreover,  author  of  a  farce  enacted  with  much 
applause  at  the  Priory,  Stanmore ;  and  damned  with  great 
expedition  at  the  late  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  It  was  en- 
tilled  "  Whistle  for  it."— (Mr.  Lambe  was,  in  1818,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  representation  of  Westminster,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  who,  however,  defeated  him 
in  the  following  year.  In  1821,  Mr.  Lambe  published  a 
translation  of  Catullus.  In  1632,  he  was  appomted  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  his  chief  be- 
ing his  brother.  Lord  Melbourne.    He  died  in  1833.] 

s  Mr.  Brougham,  in  No.  xxv.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
throughout  the  article  concerning  Don  Pedro  oe  Cevallos, 
has  displayed  more  politics  than  policy ;  many  of  the  worthy 
burgesses  of  Edinburgh  being  so  incensed  at  the  infamous 
principles  it  evinces,  as  to  have  withdrawn  their  subscrip- 
tions.— (Here  followed,  in  the  first  edition—"  The  name  of 
this  personage  is  pronounced  Broom  in  the  south,  but  the 
truly  northern  and  musical  pronunciation  is  Brougu-am,  in 
two  syllables ;"  but  for  this  Lord  B.  substituted  in  the  sec- 
ond edition :— "  It  seems  that  Mr.  Brougham  is  not  a  Pict, 
as  I  supposed,  but  a  Borderer,  and  his  name  is  pronoimced 
Broom,  from  Trent  lo  Tay :— so  be  it."] 

*  1  ought  to  apologize  to  the  worthy  deities  for  introdu- 
cing a  new  goddess  with  short  petticoats  to  their  notice : 
but,  alas !  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  say  Caledo- 
nia's genius,  it  being  well  known  there  is  no  such  genius  to 
be  found  from  Clackmanan  to  Caithness ;  yet,  without  su- 
pernatural agency,  how  was  JeflFrey  to  be  saved  ?  The  na- 
tional •*  kelpies"  are  too  unpoetical,  and  the  *•  brownies" 
and  *'  g[ude  neighbors"  (spirits  of  a  good  disposition)  refused 
to  extricate  him.  A  goddess,  therefore,  has  been  called  for 
the  purpose ;  and  great  ought  to  be  the  gratitude  of  Jeffrey, 
seeinff  it  is  the  only  communication  he  ever  held,  or  is  like- 
ly to  hold,  with  any  thing  heavenly. 

*  See  the  color  of  the  back  binding  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. 


Illustrious  Holland !  hard  would  be  his  lot. 
His  hirelings  mentioned,  and  himself  forgot  T 
Holland,  with  Henry  Petty^  at  his  back. 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Blees'd  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  alood 
See  honest  Hallam  lay  aside  his  fork. 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  Lordship's  work, 
And,  grateful  for  the  dainties  on  his  plate. 
Declare  his  landlord  can  at  least  trauslate  !'^ 
Dunedin !  view  thy  chikiren  with  delight. 
They  write  for  food — and  feed  because  they  write : 
And  lest,  when  heated  with  the  unusual  grape. 
Some  glowing  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape. 
And  tinge  with  red  the  female  reader*s  cheek, 
My  lady  skims  the  cream  of  each  critique ; 
Breathes  o*er  the  page  her  piurity  of  soul. 
Reforms  each  error,  and  refines  the  whole." 

Now  to  the  Drama  turn — Oh !  motley  sight ! 
What  precious  scenes  the  wondering  eyes  invite  I 
Puns,  and  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent," 
And  Dibdin's  nonsense  yield  complete  content. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven !  the  Rosciomania's  o*er, 
And  full-grown  actors  are  endured  once  more  ; 


•  [In  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan,  Lord  Byron  pays  the 
following  pretty  compliment  to  his  quondam  antagonist  :— 

♦♦  And  all  our  little  feuds— at  least  all  mine- 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 

Are  over :  here's  a  health  to  '  Auld  Xang  Syne ;' 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face— but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul."] 

»  ["  Bad  enough,  and  oh  mistaken  grounds  too."— B.  1816.3 

8  (Lord  Henry  Petty ;— now  (1836)  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe.] 

•  (In  1813,  Lord  Byron  dedicated  the  Bride  of  Abydos  to 
Lord  Holland ;  and  we  find  in  his  Journal  (Nov.  I7th)  this 
passage :— **  I  have  had  a  most  kind  letter  from  Lord  Hol- 
land on  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  which  he  likes,  and  so  does 
Lady  H.  This  is  very  good-natured  in  both,  from  whom  I 
dont  deserve  any  quarter.  Yet  I  did  think  at  the  time,  that 
my  cause  of  enmity  proceeded  from  Holland  House,  and 
am  glad  I  was  wrong,  and  wish  I  had  not  been  m  such  a 
hurry  with  that  confounded  Satire,  of  which  I  would  sup- 
press even  the  memory ;  but  people,  now  they  can't  get  it, 
make  a  fuss,  I  verily  believe  out  of  contradiction."] 

10  Lord  Holland  has  translated  some  specimens  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  inserted  in  his  life  of  the  author.  Both  are  be- 
praised  by  his  disinterested  guests.- f  We  are  not  aware  that 
Lord  Holland  has  subsequently  published  any  verses,  ex- 
cept a  universally  admired  version  of  the  2bth  canto  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  given  by  way  of  appendix  to 
one  of  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose's  volumes.] 

11  Certain  it  is.  her  ladyship  is  suspected  of  having  dis- 
played her  matchless  wit  in  the  Edmburgh  Review.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  know,  from  good  authority,  that  the 
manuscripts  are  submitted  to  her  perusal— no  doubt,  fur 
correction. 

w  In  the  melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clap- 
ped into  a  barrel  on  the  stage  ;  a  new  asylum  for  distressed 
heroes.— [In  the  original  Mo.  the  note  stands  thus :— "  In  the 
melo-drama  of  Tekeli,  that  heroic  prince  is  clapped  into  a 
barrel  on  the  stage,  and  Count  Evrard  in  the  fortress  hides 
himself  in  a  green-house  built  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
'Tis  a  pity  that  Theodore  Hook,  who  is  really  a  man  of 
talent,  should  confine  his  genius  to  such  paltry  productions 
as  the  •  Fortress,* '  Music  Mad,'  &c.  fcc."— This  extraordi- 
nary humorist,  who  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  date  of  Lord 
Byron's  satire,  has  since  distinguished  himself  by  works 
more  worthy  of  his  abilities— nine  volumes  of  highly  popu- 
lar novels,  entitled  "  Sayings  and  Doings"—"  Gilbert  Gur- 
ney"— a  world  of  political  >eMx  i'esprit,  dec.  ^bc.] 
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Yet  what  ayail  their  yain  attempts  to  please, 
While  British  critics  buSSdt  scenes  like  these ; 
While  Reynolds  vents  his  "  dammes !"  "  poohs!"  and 

"  zounds  I"* 
And  common-place  and  common  sense  confounds? 
While  Kenney's  "  Worid"— ah !  where  is  Kenney's' 

wit?— 
Tirce  the  sad  gallery,  hills  the  listless  pit ; 
And  Beaumont's  pilfer*d  Camtach  aflS>rds 
A  tn^redy  complete  in  all  but  words  7* 
Who  but  must  mourn,  while  these  are  all  the  rage. 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage  ! 
Heavens !  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone  ? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit  ? — none ! 
Awake,  Greorge  Oolman  !*  Cumberland,*  awake ! 
Ring  the  alarum  bell !  let  fdly  quake  I 
Oh,  Sheridan !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen, 
Let  Comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  the  German  schools ; 
Leave  new  Pizarros  to  translating  fools ; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods !  o*er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head, 
Where  Garrick  trod,  and  Siddons  lives  to  tread?* 
On  those  shall  Farce  display  Bufibou*ry*s  mask, 
And  Hook  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask  ? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Cherry,  Skemngton,  and  Mother  Goose  ? 
While  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Massinger,  forgot, 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot  ? 
Lo !  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame  ! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise. 
Still  Skeffington  anS  Goose  divide  the  prize.^ 
And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise. 
For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plajrs 
Renown'd  alike  ;  whose  genius  ne'or  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood's  gay  designs ;' 
Nor  sleeps  with  "  Sleeping  Beauties,"  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  comes  thundering  on,* 


1  All  these  are  favorite  expressions  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  and 
prominent  in  his  comedies,  nving  and  defunct.— l The  read- 
er is  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds's  Autobiography^  published 
in  1826,  for  a  full  account  of  his  voluminous  wriUngs  for  the 
stage] 

*  [Mr.  Kenney  has  since  written  many  successfiil  dramas.] 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  new  manager  of  Dniry  Lane 
theatre,  stripped  the  tragedy  of  Bonduca  of  the  dialogue, 
and  exhibited  the  scenes  as  the  spectacle  of  CarHctacus. 
Was  this  worthy  of  his  sire?  or  of  himself?— [Thomas 
Sheridan,  who  united  much  of  the  convivial  wit  of  his  pa- 
rent to  manv  amiable  qualities,  received,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  his  theatrical  management,  the  appointment  of  colo- 
nial paymaster  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died 
in  September,  1817,  leaving  a  widow,  whose  novel  of  *♦  Car- 
well'*  has  obtained  much  :;pprobation,  and  several  children ; 
among  others,  the  accomulished  authoress  of  *♦  RosaUe" 
and  other  poems,  now  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Norton.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  George  Col- 
man's  convivial  powers.—*'  If  I  had,"  he  says,  **  to  choose, 
and  could  not  have  both  at  a  time,  I  should  say,  *  Let  me 
begin  the  evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  wuh  Colraan.' 
Sheridan  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper ;  Sheridan  for 
claret  or  port,  but  Colman  for  every  thing.  Sheridan  was  a 
grenadier  company  of  bfe-guards,  but  Colraan  a  whole 
regiment— of  light  infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 
Mr.  Colman  died  in  October,  1836.**] 

» ^Richard  Cumberland,  the  w^ell-known  author  of  the 
"West  Indian,"  the  "  Obseiver,"  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  autobiographies,  died  in  1811.] 

» [In  all  editions  previous  to  the  fifth,  it  vas,  ♦'  Kemble 
lives  to  tread."  Lord  Byron  used  to  say,  that,  "  of  actors, 
Cooke  was  the  most  natural,  Kemble  the  most  supernatu- 
ral, Keon  the  medium  between  the  two ;  but  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons was  worth  them  all  put  together."  Such  effect,  how- 
ever, had  Kean's  acting  on  his  mind,  that  once,  on  seeing 


While  poor  John  Ball,  bewOder'd  with  the  scene, 
Stares,  wondering  what  the  devO  it  can  mean ; 
But  as  some  hands  appland,  a  venal  few ! 
Rather  than  sleep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

Sach  are  we  now.     Ah!  wherefore  should  we 
torn 
To  what  our  fathers  were,  unleM  to  mourn  1 
Degenerate  Britons !  are  ye  dead  to  shame. 
Or,  kmd  to  dulness,  do  you  fear  to  Uame  7 
Well  may  the  nobles  of  our  present  race 
Watch  each  distortioa  of  a  Naldi's  face ; 
Well  may  they  smile  on  Italy's  bufiR>on8, 
And  worship  Uatalani's  pantaloons,** 
Since  theur  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
Of  wit  than  puns,  of  humor  than  grimace." 

Then  let  Ausonia,  skiird  in  every  art 
To  soften  manners,  but  corrupt  the  heart. 
Pour  her  exotic  follies  o'er  the  town. 
To  sanction  Vice,  and  hunt  Decorum  down : 
Let  wedded  strumpets  languirii  o'er  Deshayes, 
And  bless  the  promise  which  his  form  displays ; 
While  Gayton  bounds  before  th'  enraptured  looks 
Of  hoary  marquises  and  stripling  dukee : 
Let  high-born  lechers  eye  the  l^ely  Prdsle 
Twiri  her  light  limbs,  that  spurn  the  needless  TeQ ; 
Let  AngioUni  bare  her  breast  of  snow. 
Wave  the  white  arm,  and  point  the  pliant  toe ; 
CoUini  trill  her  love-inspiring  song. 
Strain  her  fair  neck,  and  charm  ue  listening  throng ! 
Whet  not  your  scythe,  suppressois  of  our  vice  ! 
Reforming  saints !  too  delicately  nice ! 
By  whose  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save. 
No  Sunday  tankards  foam,  no  barbeis  shave  ; 
And  beer  imdrawn,  and  beards  unmown,  display 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath-day. 

Or  hail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
Of  vice  and  folly,  Greville  and  Argyle  !** 

him  play  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of 
convulsive  fit.  John  Kemble  died  in  1823,— his  illustrious 
sister  m  1830.] 

">  rDibdin's  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  had  a  nm  of 
nearly  a  hundred  nights,  and  brought  more  than  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  treasury  of  Covent  Garden  theatre.  J 

•  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  we  believe,  scene-painter  to  Drury 
Lane  theatre— as  such,  Mr.  Skeffington  is  much  indebted  to 
him. 

*  Mr.  [now  Sir  Lumley]  Skeffington  is  the  illustrious  au- 
thor of  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty ,"  and  some  comedies,  par- 
ticularly "  Maids  and  Bachelors  *"  Baccalaurii  baculo  ma- 
gis  quam  lauro  digni. 

*•  Naldi  and  Catalani  require  little  notice ;  for  the  visage 
of  the  one  and  the  salary  of  the  other,  will  enable  us  long 
to  recollect  these  amusing  vagabonds.  Besides,  we  are 
still  black  and  blue  from  the  squeesce  on  the  first  night  of 
the  lady's  appearance  in  trousers. 

"  [The  following  twenty  lines  were  struck  off  one  night 
after  Lord  Byron's  return  from  the  Opera,  and  sent  tne 
next  morning  to  the  printer,  with  a  request  to  have  them 
placed  where  they  now  appear.] 

»  To  prevent  any  blunder,  such  as  mistaking  a  street  for 
a  man,  1  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  insutuiion,  and  not 
the  duke  of  that  name,  which  is  here  alluded  to.  A  gentle* 
man,  with  whom  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lo$t  in  tne  Ar- 
gyle Rooms  several  thousand  pounds  at  backgammon.*  It 
IS  but  justice  to  the  manager  in  this  instance  to  say,  that 
some  degree  of  disapprobation  was  manifested :  but  why 
are  the  implements  or  gaming  allowed  in  a  place  devoted 
to  the  society  of  both  sexes  1  A  pleasant  thmg  for  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  those  who  are  blessed  or  cursed  with 

♦  ["  True.  It  was  Billy  Way  who  lost  the  money.  I 
knew  him,  and  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Arg>'le  at  the  time 
of  the  event."— Byron,  1818.] 
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Where  yon  proud  palace,  Fashion**  hallow*d  fiane 

Spreads  wide  her  portals  for  the  motley  train. 

Behold  the  new  Petronins^  of  the  day, 

Our  arbiter  of  pleasure  and  of  play ! 

There  the  hired  eunuch,  the  Hesperian  choir, 

The  melting  lute,  the  soft  lascirious  lyre. 

The  song  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

The  michiight  oigy,  and  the  maxy  dance, 

The  smile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine, 

For  fops,  fools,  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine : 

Each  to  his  humor — Comus  all  allows ; 

Champaign,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbor's  spouse. 

Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade ! 

Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  have  made ; 

In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask, 

Nor  think  of  poverty,  except  **  en  masque," 

When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 

Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandsire  was 

The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletta  o'er, 

The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor ; 

Now  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep. 

Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-dad  daughters  leap ; 

The  first  in  lengthen'd  line  migestic  swim. 

The  last  display  the  free  unfetter'd  limb ! 

Those  for  Hjbemia's  lusty  sons  repair 

With  art  the  charms  which  nature  could  not  spare ; 

These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 

Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night 

Oh !  bless'd  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease, 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please, 
Each  maid  may  griye  a  loose  to  genial  thought, 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught : 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  retum'd  from  Spam, 
Cots  the  light  i>ack,  or  calls  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster  's  set,  and  seven  's  the  nick, 
Or— done  ! — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick ! 
If,  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  tire. 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire. 
Here's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life. 
And,  kinder  still,  two  Pagets  for  your  wife  f 
Fit  consununation  of  an  earthly  race, 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace ; 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death. 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath ; 


such  connectionst  to  hear  the  billiard'tables  rattling  in  one 
room,  and  the  dice  in  another !  That  this  is  the  case  I  my- 
self can  testify,  as  a  late  unworthy  member  of  an  institution 
which  matenally  affects  the  morals  of  the  higher  orders, 
while  the  lower  may  not  even  move  to  the  sound  of  a  tabor 
and  fiddle,  wiUiout  a  chance  of  indictment  for  riotous  be- 
havior.—LConceiving  the  foregoing  note,  together  with  the 
lines  in  the  text,  to  convey  a  reflection  upon  his  conduct,  as 
manager  of  the  Argyle  mstitution,  Colonel  Greville  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  Lord  Byron.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Leckie  (the  author  of  a  work  on  SiciUan 
affairs)  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Greville,  and  to  Mr.  Moore  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Byron ;  by  whom  it  was  amicably  settled.] 
*■  Petronius,  "  Arbiter  elegantiarum**  to  Nero,  "  and  a 
Tsry  pretty  fellow  in  his  day,'*  as  Mr.  Congreve's  **  Old 
Bachelor^  saith  of  HannibaL 

•  [The  original  reading  was,  "  a  Paget  for  your  wife."] 

*  I  knew  the  late  Lord  Falkland  welL  On  Sunday  night 
I  beheld  him  presiding  at  his  own  table,  in  all  the  honest 
pride  of  hospitality;  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  three 
o'clock,  I  saw  stretched  before  me  all  that  remained  of 
courage,  feeling,  and  a  host  of  passions.  He  was  a  gallant 
and  successful  officer ;  his  faults  were  the  faults  of  a  sailor 
—as  such.  Britons  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a  breve 
man  in  a  better  cause :  for  had  he  fallen  in  like  manner  on 
the  deck  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  was  just  appointed,  his 
la^  moments  would  have  been  held  up  by  his  countrymen 
as  an  example  to  succeeding  heroes.  [Lord  Falkland  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  1800.    It  was  not  by  words 
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Traduced  by  liars,  and  fDTgot  by  all, 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  Sunken  brawl, 
To  live  like  Clodius,  and  like  Falkland  fall.* 

Tmth !  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand, 
To  drive  this  pestilence  finom  out  the  land. 
E'en  I — least  thmking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  choose  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  reason's  shield  is  lost. 
To  fight  my  course  through  passion's  countless  host  * 
Whom  every  path  of  pleasure's  flow'ry  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  ana  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  feel 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal ; 
Although  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  sav 
"  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,»  than  tiiey  f 
And  every  brdther  rake  will  smile  to  see 
That  muacle,  a  moralist  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard  in  virtue  strong, 
Gi^rd  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song. 
Then  sleep  my  pen  forever !  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him,  and  rejoice  ; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise,  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  Virtue  must  apply. 

As  for  the  smaller  fry,  who  swarm  in  ^oab 
From  silly  Hafiz  up  to  simple  Bowles," 
Why  should  we  call  them  from  their  dark  abode, 
In  broad  St.  Giles's  or  in  Tottenham-road  7 
Or  (since  some  men  of  fashion  nobly  dare 
To  scrawl  in  verse)  from  Bond-street  or  the  Square? 
If  things  of  ton  their  harmless  lays  indite, 
Most  wisely  doom'd  to  shun  the  public  sight, 
What  harm  ?    In  spite  of  every  critic  elf, 
Sir  T.  mav  read  his  stanzas  to  himself ; 
Miles  Andrews''  still  his  strength  in  couplets  try, 
And  live  in  prologues,  though  his  dramas  die. 
Lords  too  are  baHs,  such  things  at  tunes  befall, 
And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 
Yet,  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway  the  times. 
Ah !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhymes'?* 
Roscomnoon !  Sheffield !  with  your  spirits  fled. 
No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head ; 
No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile. 
The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle.* 


onlv  that  Lord  Byron  gave  proof  of  sympathy  on  the  me\- 
ancnoly  occasion.  Though  bis  ohh  difficulties  pressed  on 
him  at  the  time,  he  contrived  to  administer  relief  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  his  friend.] 

•  ["  Yes :  and  a  precious  chase  they  led  me.**— B.  1816.] 

•  ["  Fool  enough,  certainly,  then,  and  no  wiser  since."— 
B.  1816.] 

•  What  would  be  the  sentimente  of  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
Hafiz,  could  he  rise  from  his  splendid  sepulchre  at  Sbeeraz. 
(where  he  reposes  with  Ferdousi  and  Sadi,  the  oriental 
Homer  and  Catullus,)  and  behold  his  name  assumed  bvone 
Stott  of  Dromore,  the  most  impudent  and  execrable  ot  lite- 
rary poachers  for  the  daily  prints  ? 

'  [Miles  Peter  Andrews,  many  years  M.  P.  for  Bewdley. 
Colonel  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  Volunteers,  proprietor  of 
a  gunpowder  manufactory  at  Dartford,  author  of  numerous 
prologues,  epilogues,  and  farces,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Baviad.    He  died  in  1814.] 
0  [In  the  original  manuscript  we  find  these  lines  :— 
**  In  these,  our  times,  with  daily  wonders  big, 
A  letter'd  peer  is  like  a  letter*d  pig ; 
Both  know  their  alphabet,  but  who,  from  thence, 
Infers  that  peers  or  pigs  have  manly  sense  ? 
Still  less  that  such  should  woo  the  graceful  Nine ; 
Parnassus  was  not  made  for  lords  and  swine."]  | 

•  [On  being  told  that  it  was  beUeved  he  alluded  to  Lord   , 
Carlisle's  nervous  disorder  in  this  line,  Lord  Byron  ex* 
claimed,—"  1  thank  heaven  I  did  not  know  it ;  and  would 
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The  puny  schoolboy  and  his  early  lay 

M^n  pardon,  if  his  follies  pass  away ; 

But  who  forgives  the  senior*8  ceaseless  yerae, 

Whose  hairs  grow  hoary  as  his  rhymes  grow  worse  7 

What  heterogeneous  honora  deck  the  peer ! 

Lord,  rhymester,  petit-maitre,  pamphleteer  !* 

So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  in  his  age, 

His  scenes  alone  had  damn*d  our  sinking  stage ; 

But  managers  for  once  cried,  *'  Hold,  enough !" 

Nor  drug^d  their  audience  with  the  tragic  stuff 

Yet  at  their  judgment  let  his  lordship  laugh, 

And  case  his  vclumes  in  congenial  calf: 

Yes !  doff  that  covering,  where  morocco  shines, 

And  hang  a  calf-akin*  on  those  recreant  lines.' 

With  you,  ye  Druids !  rich  in  native  lead. 
Who  daily  scribble  for  your  daily  bread ; 
With  you  I  war  not :  Gi£S>rd's  heavy  hand 
Has  crushed,  without  remorse,  your  numerous  band. 
On  "  all  the  talents'*  vent  your  venal  spleen ; 
Want  is  your  plea,  let  pity  be  your  screen. 
Let  monodies  on  Fox  regale  your  crew, 
Aud  Melville's  Mantle^  prove  a  blanket  too ! 
Que  common  Lethe  waits  each  hapless  bard. 
And,  peace  be  with  you !  'tis  your  best  reward. 
Such  damning  fame  as  Dunciads  only  give 
Could  bid  your  lines  beyond  a  morning  live ; 


not,  could  not,  if  I  had.    I  must  naturally  be  the  last  person 
to  be  pointed  on  defects  or  maladies."] 

1  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  lately  published  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  stage,  and  offers  his  plan 
lor  building  a  new  theatre.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  lordship 
will  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  any  thing  for  the  stage— 
except  his  own  tragedies. 

a  "  Doff  that  lion's  hide, 

And  bang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs." 

Shak.  Kmg  John. 

Lord  Carlisle's  works,  most  resplendently  bound,  form  a 
conspicuous  ornament  to  his  book-shelves  :— 

"  The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella." 

» ["  Wrong  also— the  provocation  was  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  acerbity."— B.  1816.]— [Lord  Byron  greatly  regretted 
fhe  sarcasms  Re  had  published  against  his  noble  relation, 
under  the  mistaken  Impression  that  Lord  Carlisle  had  in- 
tentionally slighted  him.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rogers,  written 
in  1814,  he  asks,—"  Is  there  any  chance  or  possibility  of 
making  it  up  with  Lord  Carlisle,  as  I  feel  disposed  to  do 
any  thing  reasonable  or  unreasonable  to  effect  it."  And  in 
t^  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  fate 
*  oT  the  Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  Lord  Carlisle's  youngest 
son,  one  of  those  who  fell  gloriously  at  Waterloo  :— 


Their  praise  is  hymn'd  by  loftier  harps  than  mine , 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  thev  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  Sire  some  wrong ^ 
illov 


i  partly  i 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song  . 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 


The  death-bolts  deadliest  the  thinn'd  files  along, 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest  lower'd. 
They  reach'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young,  gallant 
Howard !" 

In  the  following  extracts  from  two  unpublished  letters, 
written  when  Lord  B.  was  at  Harrow,  may  possibly  be 
traced  the  origin  of  his  conduct  towards  his  guardian  :— 
•*  Nov.  11, 1804.  You  mistake  me  if  you  think  I  dislike  Lord 
Carlisle.  I  respect  him,  and  might  like  him  did  I  know  him 
better.  For  him  my  mother  has  an  antipathy— why,  I  know 
not.  I  am  afraid  he  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  me  ;  but  I 
dare  say  he  would  assist  me  if  he  could ;  so  I  take  the  will 
for  the  deed,  and  am  obliged  to  him,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts."—"  Nov.  21,  1804. 
To  Lord  Carlisle  make  my  warmest  ackoowledsments.  I 
feel  more  gratitude  than  I  can  well  express.  1  am  truly 
obliged  to  him  for  his  endeavors,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  explanation  of  his  reserve,  though  I  wa?  hitherto 
afraid  it  might  proceed  from  personal  dislike.  For  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  consider  him  as  more  my  friend  than  I  have 
hitlwj-to  been  taught  to  think."] 


But  now  at  once  year  fleeting  labors  close. 
With  names  of  greater  note  in  bleos^d  repose. 
Far  be  't  from  me  unkindly  to  upbraid 
The  lovely  Rosa's  prose  in  masquerade, 
Whose  stnuns,  the  faithful  echoes  of  her  mind, 
Leave  wondering  comprehension  far  behind.* 
Though  Crusca's  bards  no  more  our  journals  fill. 
Some  stragglers  skirmish  roand  the  oolmnns  still ; 
Last  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell*s, 
Matilda  snivels  yet,  and  Hafiz  yells ; 
And  Merry's  Metaphors  appear  anew, 
Chain'd  to  the  si^ature  of  O.  P.  Q.* 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall,^ 
Emplojrs  a  pen  less  pointed  than  his  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  riioes, 
St  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse, 
Heavens !  how  the  vulgar  stare !  how  crowds  applaud ', 
How  ladies  read,  and  Uterati  laud !' 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest, 
*Tm  sheer  ill-nature— don't  the  worid  know  best? 
Crenins  most  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme. 
And  Capel  Lofil*  declares  'tis  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade  ! 
Swains !  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade ! 
Lo !  Bums'*  and  Bloomfield,  nay,  a  greater  far, 
Giffi>rd  was  bom  beneath  an  advene  star. 


<  "  Melville's  Mantle,"  a  parody  on  "  EUjah's  Mantle,"  a 
poem. 

*  This  lovely  little  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  Jew 
Kins,  seems  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Delia  Cnisca  school, 
and  has  published  two  volumes  of  very  respectable  absurdi- 
ties in  rhyme,  as  times  go ;  besides  sundry  novels  in  the 
style  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Monk. — [*'  She  since  married 
the  Morning  Post— an  exceeding  good  match ;  and  is  now 
dead— which  is  belter."— B.  1816.1 

*  These  are  the  signatures  of  various  worthies  who  figure 
in  the  poetical  departments  of  the  newspapers. 

^  [Joseph  Blackett,  the  shoemi\er.  He  died  at  Seaham,  in 
1810.  Uis  poems  were  aAerwaras  collected  bv  Pratt ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  his  principal  patroness  was  Miss  Milbank, 
then  a  perfect  stranger  to  Lord  Byron.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Dallas,  on  board  the  Volage  fri^nte,  at  sea,  in  June.  1811, 
he  says,— ♦'  I  see  that  yours  and  Pratt's  prot*g*,  Blackett, 
the  cobbler,  is  dead,  in  spite  of  his  rhymes,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  instances  where  death  has  saved  a  man  from 
damnation.  You  were  the  ruin  of  that  poor  fellow  amongst 
you :  had  it  not  been  for  his  patrons,  he  might  now  have  been 
in  very  good  plight,  shoe-  (not  verse-)  making;  but  you 
have  made  him  inunortal  with  a  vengeance ;  who  would 
think  that  anybody  would  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  sin 
against  an  express  proverb,—'  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  r 
*  But  spare  him,  ye  Critics,  his  follies  are  past, 
For  the  Cobbler  is  come,  as  he  ought,  to  nis  tost.*— 
Which  two  lines  with  a  scratch  under  /<wf,  to  show  where 
the  joke  lies,  I  beg  that  you  will  prevail  on  Miss  Milbank  to 
have  inserted  on  the  tomb  of  her  departed  Blackett."] 

« t"  This  was  meant  for  poor  Blackett,  who  was  then 

Eatronized  by  A.  J.  B."  (Lady  Byron ;)  *♦  but  that  I  did  not 
now,  or  this  would  not  have  been  written,  at  least  I  think 
not."-B.  1816.] 

*  Capel  Loflt,  Esq..  the  Maecenas  of  shoemakers,  and 
preface-writer-general  to  distressed  versemen ;  a  kind  of 
gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  delivered  of 
rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  forth.— {The  poet 
Bloomfield  owed  his  first  celebrity  to  the  notice  of  Capel 
Lofll  and  Thomas  Hill,  Esquires,  who  read  his  *'  Farmer's 
Boy,"  in  manuscript,  recommended  it  to  a  publisher,  and 
by  their  influence  m  society  and  literature,  soon  drew  gen* 
eral  attention  to  its  merits.  It  is  distressing  to  remember 
that,  after  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  zea  of  a  few  friends, 
the  public  sympathy  did  not  rest  permanently  on  the  ami- 
able Bloomfield,  who  died  in  extreme  poverty  in  1823.] 

w  ['♦  Read  Bums  to-day.  What  would  he  have  been  if  a 
patrician  T  We  should  have  had  more  polish— less  fr»rce— 
just  as  much  verse,  but  no  immortality— a  divorce  and  a 
duel  or  two,  the  which  had  he  survived,  as  his  potations 
must  have  been  less  spirituous,  he  might  have  lived  as  long 
as  Sheridan,  and  outlived  as  much  as  poor  Brinsley."— 
Byroa  Journal^  1813.] 
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Forsook  the  labors  of  a  servile  state, 

Stemmed  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph'd  over  fate : 

Then  why  no  more  ?  if  JPhcebus  smiled  on  you, 

Bloomfield !  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too  ?* 

Him  too  the  mania,  not  the  muse,  has  seized ; 

Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 

And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode, 

No  common  be  enclosed  without  an  ode. 

Oh  !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 

On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle. 

Let  poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole. 

Alike  the  rustic,  and  mechanic  soul  I 

Ye  tuneful  cobblere !  still  your  notes  prolong. 

Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 

So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse. 

Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 

May  Moorland  weaversr  boast  Pindaric  skill. 

And  tailors*  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill  I 

While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  notes. 

And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due. 
Neglected  genius  I  let  me  turn  to  you. 
Come  forth,  oh  Campbell !'  give  thy  talents  scope ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope  ? 
And  thou,  melodious  Rogers  !^  rise  at  last. 
Recall  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past ; 
Arise !  let  bless'd  remembrance  still  inspire, 
And  strike  to  wonted  tones  thy  hallow'd  lyre ; 


'  See  Nathaniel  Bloomfield's  ode,  elegy,  or  whatever  he 
or  any  one  else  chooses  to  call  it,  on  the  enclosure  of 
"  Honington  Green." 

9  Vide  ''  Recollections  of  a  Weaver  in  the  Moorlands  of 
Staffordshire.'* 

s  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  authors  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Memory"  and  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in 
our  language,  if  we  except  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man  ;"  but 
so  many  poetasters  have  started  up,  that  even  the  names  of 
Campbell  and  Rogers  are  become  strange.— [Beneath  this 
note  Lord  Byron  scribbled,  in  1816,— 

*♦  Pretty  Miss  Jacqueline 
Had  a  nose  aquiline. 
And  would  assert  rude 
Things  of  Miss  Gertrude, 
While  Mr.  Marmion 
Led  a  great  army  on, 
Making  Kehama  look 
Like  a  fierce  Mameluke."] 

*["I  have  been  reading,"  says  Lord  Byron,  in  1818, 
•*  Memory  again,  and  Hope  together,  and  retain  all  my 
preference  of  the  former.  His  elegance  is  really  wonder- 
tul— there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  vulgar  line  in  his  book."] 

« ["  Rogers  has  not  fulfilled  thepromise  of  his  first  poems, 
but  has  still  very  great  merit."— B.  1816.] 

•  Giflbrd,  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Masviad,  the  first 
satires  of  the  day,  and  translator  of  Juvenal.— (The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gifford  had  always  great  weight  with  Lord  Byron. 
"  Any  suggestion  of  yours,"  ne  says  m  a  letter  written  in 
1813,  "  even  were  it  conveyed  in  the  less  tender  shape  of 
the  text  of  the  Baviad,  or  a  Monk  Mason  note  in  Massinger, 
would  be  obeyed."  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  on 
hearing  from  England  of  a  report  that  he  had  written  a 
satire  on  Mr.  Gifford,  he  wrote  instantly  to  Mr.  Murray:— 
**  Whoever  asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  lies  in  his  throat.  It  is  not  true  that  I 
ever  did,  wiU^  would,  could,  or  should  write  a  satire  a£[ain8t 
Gifford,  or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  always  considered  him  as 
my  literary  father,  and  myself  as  his  *  prodigal*  son  ;  and 
if  I  have  allowed  his  *  fatted  calf  to  grow  to  an  ox  before 
he  kills  It  on  my  return,  it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to 
veal."  J 

'  Sotheby,  translator  of  Wieland's  Oberon  and  Viml's 
Georgics,  and  author  of  ••  Saul,"  an  epic  poem.— {Mr. 
Sotheby  afterviards  essentially  raised  his  reputation  by 
various  original  poems,  and  a  translation  of  the  Iliad.  He 
died  in  1834.] 

*  Macneilf  whose  poems  re  deservedly  popular,  particu- 


Restore  Apollo  to  his  vacant  throne. 
Assert  thy  country's  honor  and  thine  own  * 
What !  must  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  sho  turns, 
To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  her  minstn^I,  Bums  ! 
No!    though    contempt   hath    mark'd    the   spurious 

brood. 
The  race  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food. 
Yet  still  some  genuine  sons  'tis  hers  to  boast, 
Who,  least  affecting,  still  affect  the  most: 
Feel  as  they  write,  and  write  but  as  they  feel- 
Bear  witness  Gifford,"  Sotheby,^  M acneil.^ 

"  Why  slumbers  Giflford?"  once  was  ask*d  in  vain  ;• 
Why  slumbers  Gifford  ?  let  us  ask  again. 
Are  there  no  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge  7^'' 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  demand  the  scourge  ? 
Are  there  no  sins  for  satire's  bard  to  greet? 
Stalks  not  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street  ? 
Shall  peers  or  princes  tread  pollution's  path. 
And  *scape  alike  the  law's  and  muse's  wrath  ? 
Nor  blaze  with  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
Eternal  beacons  of  consummate  crime? 
Arouse  thee,  Gifibrd !  be  thy  promise  claim'd. 
Make  bad  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

Unhappy  White !"  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing. 


lariy  "  Scotland's  Scaith,"  and  the  "  Waes  of  War,"  of  which 
ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  month.— [Hector  | 
Macneil  died  in  1818.] 

» [Lord  Byron  here  alludes  to  the  masterly  poem  of 
"  New  Morality,"  (the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Frere,)  in  the  Anti-jacobin,  in  which  Gifford  is 
thus  apostrophized  :— 

*'  Bethink  thee,  Gifford,  when  some  future  age 
Shall  trace  the  promise  of  thy  playful  page ; 
'  The  hand  which  brushed  a  swarm  of  fools  away, 
Should  rouse  to  grasp  a  more  reluctant  prey  !* 
Think,  then,  will  pleaded  indolence  excuse 
The  tame  secession  of  thy  languid  muse  ? 
Ah !  where  is  now  that  promise !  why  so  lonft 
Sleep  the  keen  shafts  of  satire  and  of  song ! 
Oh !  come,  with  taste  and  virtue  at  thy  side, 
With  ardent  zeal  inflamed,  and  patriot  pride ; 
With  keen  poetic  glance  direct  the  blow. 
And  empty  all  thy  quiver  on  the  foe- 
No  jMiuse— no  rest— till  weltering  on  the  ground 
The  poisonous  hydra  lies,  and  pierced  with  many^ 
wotmd."] 

wMr.  Gifford  promised  publicly  that  the  Baviad  and 
Mceviad  should  not  be  his  last  original  works :  let  him  re- 
member, '•  Mox  in  reluctantes  dracones." — [Mr.  Gifford  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,— which  thenco- 
forth  occupied  most  of  his  time,— a  few  months  after  the 
first  appearance  of  this  satire  in  1809.] 

u  Henry  Kirke  White  died  at  Cambridge^  in  October,  1806, 
in  consequence  of  too  much  exertion  m  the  pursuit  of 
studies  that  would  have  matured  a  mind  which  disease  and 
poverty  could  not  impair,  and  which  death  itself  destroyed 
rather  than  subdued.  His  poems  abound  in  such  beauties 
as  must  impress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that  so 
short  a  period  was  allotted  to  talents  which  would  have 
dignified  even  the  sacred  functions  he  was  destined  to  as- 
sume.—[La  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  in  1611,  Lord  Byron 
says-"  I  am  sorry  you  don't  like  Harry  White ;  with  a  great 
deal  of  cant,  which  in  him  was  sincere,  (indeed  it  killeil 
him,  as  you  killed  Joe  Blackett,}  certes  there  is  poesy  and 
genius.  I  don't  say  this  on  account  of  my  simile  and 
rhymes ;  but  surely  he  was  beyond  all  the  Bloomfields  and 
Blacketts,  and  their  collateral  cobblers,  whom  Loflt  and 
Pratt  have  or  nay  kidnap  from  their  calling  into  the  service 
of  the  trade.  Setting  aside  bigotry,  he  surely  ranks  next  to 
Chatterton.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  he  was  known ; 
and  at  Cambridge  no  one  thought  or  heard  of  such  a  man 
till  his  death  rendered  all  notices  useless.  For  my  part,  I 
should  have  been  most  proud  of  such  au  acquaintance :  his 
very  prejudices  were  respectable."] 
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The  spoiler  swept  that  soaiing  tyre  away» 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undooe. 
When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  faTorite  soa  I 
Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  poisoit, 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap*d  the  fruit 
Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wiug*d  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast' 

There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlighten'd  days, 
That  splendid  lies  are  all  the  poefs  praise ; 
That  strain*d  invention,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Alone  impels  the  modem  bard  to  sing : 
'^is  true,  that  all  who  rhyme— nay,  all  who  write, 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius — trite  ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lendner  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  vene  herself  inspires: 
This  fact  in  Virtue's  name  let  Crabbe'  attest ; 
Though  naiture's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best* 

And  here  let  Shee^  and  Genius  find  a  place, 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace ; 
To  guide  whose  hand  the  sister  arts  combine, 
Ana  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line ; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvass  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow ; 
While  honors,  doubly  merited,  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  the  painter's  friend. 

Bless'd  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd  afar, 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sons  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er, 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore. 
But  doubly  bless'd  is  he  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
And  views  their  renmants  with  a  poet's  eye ! 
Wright  !•  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 

1  [Mr.  Soutbey'8  delightfu!  Life  of  Klrke  White  is  in 
every  one's  hands.] 

3  ['U  consider  Crabbe  and  Coleridge  as  the  first  of  these 
times,  in  point  of  power  and  geiiius.**—B  I*'6.] 

3  [This  eminent  poet  and  excellent  man  uied  at  his  rec- 
tory of  Trowbridge,  in  February,  1832,  aged  seventy-eight. 
With  the  exception  of  the  late  Lord  Stowell,  he  was  the 
last  surviving  celebrated  man  mentioned  by  Boswell  in  con- 
nection with  Johnson,  who  revised  his  poem  of  the  "  Vil- 
lage." His  other  works  are  the  "  Library,"  the  **  News- 
paper," the  ••  Borough,*'  a  collection  of  "  Poems,"  which 
Charles  Fox  read  in  manuscript  on  his  death-bed ;  **  Tales," 
and  also  **  Tales  of  the  Hall."  He  left  various  poetical 
pieces  in  MS.,  and  a  collective  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  1834,  preceded  by  an  interesting  Memoir, 
written  by  his  Son.] 

s  Mr.  Snee,  author  of  "  Rhymes  on  Art,"  and  **  Elements 
of  Art."— [Now  (1836)  Sir  Martin  Shee,  and  President  of 
the  Royal  Academv.] 

»  Waller  Rodwell  Wright,  late  consul-general  for  the 
Seven  Islands,  is  author  or  a  very  beaut  tful  poem,  just 
published :  it  is  entitled  **  Horae  Ionics."  ai.d  i?  descriptive 
of  the  isles  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greece.— (To  the 
third  edition,  which  came  out  in  1816,  was  added  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  the  **  Oreste"  of  Alfieri.  After  his  return 
to  England,  Mr.  Wright  was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bury  St. 
EdnAinds] 


And  sore  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  yoa,  assnciste  bards  !*  who  snatch'd  to  light 
Tliose  gems  too  long  withheld  from  noodem  sight ; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odors  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung, 
To  grace  the  beantie»  i^  your  native  tongue ; 
Now  let  those  minds,  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Tlioi:^  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tone : 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  soch  as  these,  with  just  ^iplaoae. 
Restore  the  muse's  violated  laws ; 
But  not  in  flunsy  Darwin's  pompous  chime. 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhjrme, 
Whose  ^ded  C3rmbals,  more  adom'd  than  dear. 
The  eye  delighted,  hot  fatigued  the  ear ; 
In  show  the  simple  lyre  could  once  surpass. 
But  now,  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass ; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around 
Evaporate  in  similes  and  sound : 
Him  let  them  shim,  with  him  let  tinsel  die : 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  oflbnds  the  eye.* 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Wordsworth  stoop. 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group. 
Whose  veise,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void. 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lambe  and  Lloyd  r* 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  rouse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach : 
The  native  genius  with  their  being  given 
Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott  !*  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  border  fend : 
Let  others  spin  their  meager  lines  for  hire ; 
Enough  for  genius,  if  itself  inspire ! 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse. 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth'*  chime  his  childish  vene. 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse ; 
Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim,  at  most. 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  stiU  surh ;  let  Strangford  steal  from  Moore, 
And  swear  that  Uamo^ns  sang  soch  notes  of  yoie ; 


"  The  translators  of  the  Anthology,  Bland  and  Merivale, 
have  since  published  separate  poems,  which  evince  genius 
that  only  requires  opportunity  to  attain  eminence.— [The 
late  Rev.  Robert  Bland  published,  in  coigunction  with  Mr. 
Merivale,  **  Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology."  He 
also  wrote  "  Edwy  and  Elgiva,"  the  •*  Four  Slaves  of 
Cythera,"  ace  In  1814,  Mr.  Merivale  published  *'  Orlando 
in  RoncevaUes ;"  and  in  the  following  year.  *'  An  Ode  on 
the  Delivery  of  Europe."  He  is  now  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  new  Bankruptcy  Court] 

*  The  neglect  of  the  *'  Botanic  Garden"  is  some  proof  of 
returning  taste.    The  scenery  is  its  sole  recommendation. 

*  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,  the  most  ignoble  folio wcrs  of 
Southey  and  Co.— [In  1798,  Charles  Lamb  and  Charles 
Lloyd  published  in  conjunction  a  volume,  entitled,  "  Puetns 
in  Blank  Verse."  Mr.  Lamb  was  also  the  author  of  **  Jc  hn 
Woodville,"  "  Tales  from  Shakspeare,"  the  "  Essays  ol 
Elia,"  dtc.  He  died  in  1835.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  since  publish-  • 
ed  *♦  Edward  Oliver,"  a  novel,  *•  Nugas  Canorae,^  and  a  i 
translation  of  Al£eri's  Tragedies.]  i 

*  By  the  by,  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem,  hit 
hero  or  herome  will  be  less  addicted  to  "  Gramarye,"  and 
more  to  grammar,  than  the  Lady  of  the  Lay  and  her  bravo, 
William  of  Deloraine. 

»  [*'  Uiyust."- Bynm,  181«.] 
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Let  Hayley  hobble  on,  Mont^meiy  rave, 
And  godly  Grahame  chant  a  stupid  itave ; 
Let  aonneteering  Bowles  his  strains  refine. 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line ; 
Let  StoU,  Carlisle,'  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-place  the  best, 
Scrawl  on,  till  dsath  release  us  from  the  strain. 
Or  Common  Sense  assert  her  rights  again. 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mocK  the  aid  of  praise, 
Shouldst  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays: 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine, 
Demand  a  hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 
Say !  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 
Than  the  wild  foray  of  a  plundering  clan. 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  7 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  Sherwood's  outlaw  tales  of  Rohm  Hood? 
Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward ! 
Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
Bui  <twn  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more. 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall, 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  countiy  foJl. 

Yet  what  avails  the  sangume  poet's  hope, 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope  7 
New  eras  ^read  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors  fill  the  applauding  skies ; 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along. 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song : 
E'en  now,  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name ! 
When  fame's  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  blast, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last ; 
And  glory,  like  the  phoenix'  'midst  her  fires, 
£2xhales  her  odors,  blazes,  and  expires. 


1  It  may  be  asked  why  I  have  censured  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, my  guardian  and  relative,  to  whom  I  dedicated  a  vol- 
ume of  puerile  poems  a  few  years  ago  ?— The  guardianship 
was  nommal,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover ; 
the  relationship  I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 
but  as  his  lordship  seemed  to  forget  it  on  a  very  essential 
occasion  to  me,  I  shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the 
recollection.  I  do  not  think  that  personal  differences  sanc- 
tion the  unjust  condemnation  of  a  brother  scribbler ;  but  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  act  as  a  preventive,  when 
the  author,  noble  or  ignoble,  has.  for  a  series  of  years,  be- 
guiled a  '*  discerning  public"  (as  the  advertisements  have  it) 
with  divers  reams  of  roost  orthodox,  imperial  nonsense. 
Besides,  I  do  not  step  aside  to  vituperate  the  earl :  no— his 
works  come  fairly  in  review  with  those  of  other  patrician 
literati.  If,  before  I  escaped  from  my  teens,  I  said  any 
thing  in  favor  of  his  lordship's  paper  books,  it  was  in  the 
way  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of 
others  than  my  own  judgment,  and  I  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  pronouncing  my  sincere  recantation.  I  have  heard 
that  some  persons  conceive  me  to  be  under  obligations  to 
Lord  Carlisle :  if  so,  I  shall  be  most  particularly  happy  to 
learn  what  they  are,  and  when  conferred,  that  they  may  be 
duly  appreciated  and  publicly  acknowledged.  What  I  have 
humbly  advanced  as  an  opinion  on  his  printed  things,  I  am 
prepared  to  support,  if  necessary,  by  quotations  from  ele- 
gies, eulogies,  odes,  episodes,  and  certain  facetious  and 
dainty  tragedies  bearing  his  name  and  mark  :— 
'*  What  can  ennoble  knaves,  or  fools,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.'' 

So  savs  Pope.  Amen  I— T"  Much  too  savage,  whatever  the 
foundation  might  be."— B.  1816.] 

•  ['♦  The  devil  take  that  phoenix !  How  came  it  there  1"— 
B.  1816.3 

s  (The  Rev.  Charles  James  Hoare  published,  in  1808,  the 
♦«  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,"  a  Seatonian  prize  poem.] 

4  [The  Rev.  Charles  Uoyle,  author  of  "  Exodus,"  an  epic 
in  Uurteen  books,  and  several  other  Seatonian  prize  poems.] 


Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  s&Us  f 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns ' 
Shall  these  approach  the  muse  ?  ah,  no  i  she  flies. 
Even  from  the  tempting  ore  of  Seaton's  prize  > 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  lo  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Hoare,'  and  epic  blank  by  Hoyle  :* 
Not  him  whose  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist. 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list^ 
Ye !  who  in  Granta's  honors  would  surpass, 
Must  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass ; 
A  foal  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  than  her  Cam 

There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  "  to  please  " 
Forgetting  dogg'rel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buft>on, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon,* 
Coudemn'd  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean. 
And  furbish  falseh<Mds  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  mind ; 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.^ 

Oh  !  dark  asylmn  of  a  Vandal  race !" 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ! 
So  lost  to  Phoebus,  that  nor  Hodgson's*  verse 
Can  make  thee  better,  nor  poor  Hewson's^  worse." 
Bat  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave. 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave ; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  she  wove. 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove ; 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 
And  modem  Britons  glory  in  their  sires.** 

For  me,  who,  thus  unaak'd,  have  daied  to  tell 
My  country,  what  her  sons  should  know  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honor  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age  ; 
No  jnst  applause  her  honor'd  name  shall  lose, 
As  first  in  freedom,  dearest  to  the  muse. 


•  The  "  Games  of  Hoyle,"  well  known  to  the  votaries  of 
whist,  chess,  Acc,  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  the  vagaries  of 
his  poetical  namesake,  whose  poem  comprised,  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  advertisement,  all  the  "  plagues  of  Egypt." 

•  ["  Right  enough :  this  was  well  deserved,  and  well  laid 
on-'*— B.  1816.] 

T  This  person,  who  has  lately  betrayed  the  most  rabid 
symptoms  of  confirmed  authorship,  is  writer  of  a  poem  de- 
nominated the  '*  Art  of  Pleasing,"  as  **  lucus  a  non  lucendo," 
containing  little  pleasantry  and  less  poetry.  He  also  acts 
as  monthly  stipendiary  ana  collector  of  calumnies  for  Uie 
"  Satirist."  If  this  unfortunate  young  man  would  exchange 
the  magazines  for  the  mathematics,  and  endeavor  to  take  a 
decent  degree  in  his  university,  it  might  eventually  prove 
more  serviceable  than  his  present  salary.— [Mr.  Hewson 
Clarke  was  also  the  author  of  '*  The  Saunlerer,"  and  a 
**  History  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia."] 

•  "  Into  Cambridgeshire  the  Emperor  Probus  transported 
a  considerable  body  of  Vandals."- Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  assertion ;  the  breed  is  still  in  high  perfection. 

•  This  gentleman's  name  requires  no  praise :  the  man  who 
in  translation  displays  unquestionable  genius  may  be  well 
expected  to  excel  in  original  composition,  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  a  splendid  specimen.— [Besides 
a  translation  of  Juvenal,  Mr.  Hodjnon  has  published  **  Lady 
Jane  Grey,"  "  Sir  Edgar,"  and  "  The  Friends,"  a  poem  in 
four  books.  He  also  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  But- 
ler, Lucien  Bonaparte's  unreadable  epic  of  "  Charlemagne  "] 

10  Hewson  Clarke,  esq.f  as  it  is  wntten. 

"  [Originally,— 

"  So  sunk  in  dulness,  and  so  lost  in  shame, 
That  Smythe  and  Hodgson  scarce  redeem  thy  name."] 

»«  The  "  Aboriginal  Britons,"  an  excellent  poem  by  Rich- 
ards. [The  Rev.  George  Richards,  D.  D.,  has  also  sent  from 
the  press  "  Songs  of  the  Aboriginal  Bards  of  Britain,"  "  Mod- 
em France,"  two  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  aal 
Bampton  Lectures  **  On  the  Divine  Origm  of  Prophecy."! 
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Oh  !  would  thy  bards  but  emulate  thy  fame, 
Aud  rise  more  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
What  Athens  was  in  science,  Rome  in  power, 
What  Tyre  appear*d  in  her  meridian  hour, 
'Tis  thine  at  once,  fair  Albion  !  to  have  been — 
Eartli's  chief  dictatress,  ocean's  lovely  queen : 
But  Rome  decayed,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 
Aud  Tyre's  proud  piers  lie  shattered  in  the  main ; 
Like  these,  thy  strength  may  sink,  in  ruin  huri'd, 
And  Britain  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
But  let  me  cease,  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate. 
With  warning  ever  scoflTd  at,  till  too  late ; 
To  themes  less  lofty  still  my  lay  confine, 
Aud  urge  thy  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine.' 

Then,  hapless  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  bless'd, 
The  senate's  oracles,  the  people  s  jest ! 
Still  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense. 
While  Canning's  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wH, 
And  old  dame  Portland*  fills  the  place  of  Pitt 

Yet  once  again,  adieu  !  ere  this  the  sail 
That  wafts  me  hence  is  shivering  in  the  gale ; 
And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height, 
Aud  Stamboul's  minarets  must  greet  my  sight : 
Thence  shall  I  stray  through  beauty's  native  clime,' 
Where  Kaff*  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crowned  with  snows 

sublime. 
But  should  I  back  return,  no  tempting  press* 
Shall  drag  my  journal  from  the  desk's  recess : 
Let  coxcombs,  printing  as  they  come  from  far, 
Snatch  his  own  wreath  of  ridicule  from  Carr  ;* 
Let  Aberdeen  and  Eigin^  still  pursue 
The  shade  of  fame  through  regions  of  viitti ; 

>  With  this  verse  the  satire  originally  ended. 

3  A  friend  of  mine  being  asked,  why  his  Grace  of  Portland 
was  likened  to  an  old  woman  !  replied,  '*  be  supposed  it  was 
because  he  was  past  bearinff.*'  His  Grace  is  now  gathered 
to  hi9  grandmothers,  where  oe  sleeps  as  sound  as  ever ;  but 
even  his  sleep  was  better  than  his  colleagues'  waking.  1811. 

>  Georgia.  *  Mount  Caucasus. 

*  These  four  lines  originally  stood,— 

'*  But  should  I  back  return,  no  lettered  sage 
Shall  draff  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage ; 
Let  vain  Valentia*  rivHl  luckless  Carr,t 
And  equal  turn  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar." 

*  [In  a  letter  written  from  Gibraltar  to  his  friend  Hodgson, 
Lord  Byron  says,—"  1  have  seen  Sir  John  Carr  at  Seville 
and  Cadiz,  and,  like  Swift's  barber,  have  been  down  on  my 
knees  to  beg  he  would  not  put  roe  into  black  and  white.**] 

*  Lord  Elgin  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all  the  figures, 
with- and  without  noses,  in  his  stoneshop,  are  the  work  of 
Phidias :  **  Credat  Juda;us  !*' 

"  [The  nriffinal  epithet  was  **  classic."  Lord  B]rron  alter- 
ed  it  in  the  nfth  euition,  and  added  this  note:—** '  Rapid,' 
indeed !  He  topographized  and  typographized  King  Priam's 
dominions  in  three  days !  I  called  him  *  classic*  before  I  saw 

*  Lord  Valcntia  (whose  tremendous  travels  are  forth- 
coming, with  due  decorations,  graphical,  topographical, 
typographical)  deposed,  on  Sir  John  Carr's  unlucky  suit, 
that  Mr.  Dubois's  satire  prevented  his  purchase  of  the 
"  Stranger  in  Ireland."— O,  fie,  my  lord  I  has  your  lordship 
no  more  feeling  for  a  fellow  tourist  ?— but  *♦  two  of  a  trade," 
they  say,  &c. 

t  [From  the  many  tours  he  made.  Sir  John  was  called 
'*  The  Jaunting  Car.'*  A  wicked  wit  having  severely  lashed 
him  in  a  publication,  called  **  My  Pocket  Book ;  or  Hints 
for  a  Ryght  Merrie  and  Conceited  Tour,**  he  brought  an 
action  of  damages  against  the  publisher ;  but  as  the  work 
contained  only  what  the  court  deemed  legitimate  criticism, 
the  knight  was  nonsuited.  Edward  Dubois,  Esq.,  the  au- 
thor of  this  pleasant  satire,  has  also  published  "The 
Wreath,'*  consisting  of  translation»  from  Sappho,  Bion,  and 
Moschus,  "  Old  Nick."  a  satirical  story,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.] 


Waste  useless  thousands  on  theu*  Phidian  freak!. 
Misshapen  monuments  and  nuiim'd  antiques ; 
And  make  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mmzt 
For  all  the  mutilated  blocks  of  art 
Of  Dardan  tours  let  dilettanti  tell, 
I  leave  topography  to  rapid"  Gell  ;• 
And,  quite  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
To  stun  the  public  ear — at  least  with  prose.* 

11)08  far  Fve  held  my  undistuib'd  career, 
Prepared  for  rancor,  steelM  'gainst  selfish  fear: 
This  thing  of  rhyme  I  ne*er  disdained  to  own — 
Tliough  not  obtrusiTO,  yet  not  quite  unknown  : 
My  Toice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud. 
My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavowed : 
And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away : — 
Cheer  on  the  pack !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 
Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  Melbourne  house," 
By  Lambe's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse. 
By  Jeffrey's  harmless  pistol,  Hallam's  rage, 
Edma's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 
Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 
And  feel  they  too  **  are  penetrable  stuff  :^ 
And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 
Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 
The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  faD 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall  ;** 
Nor  fools  nor  follies  tempt  me  to  despise 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes : 
But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 
I've  leam'd  to  think,  and  sternly  sp«ak  the  truth  ; 
Leam'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree. 
And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me ; 
To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss. 
Nor  care  if  courts  and  crowds  applaud  or  bias: 


the  Troad,  but  since  have  learned  better  than  to  tack  to  his 
name  what  don't  t)elong  to  it."] 

•  Mr.  Cell's  Tonography  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  cannot  fail  to 
ensure  the  approbation  of  every  man  possessed  of  classical 
taste,  as  weU  for  the  information  Mr.  Gell  conveys  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the  abiUty  and  research  the  re- 
spective works  display.— ["  Since  seeing  the  plain  of  1^^, 
my  opinions  are  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  above  note. 
Oell's  survey  was  hasty  and  superficial.**— B.  1616.] 

[Shortly  after  his  return  from  Greece,  in  1811.  Lord  Byron 
wrote  a  review  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Cell's  works  for 
the  Monthly  Review.  In  his  Diary  of  1821.  there  is  this 
passage :— '*  In  reading,  I  have  just  chanced  upon  an  ex- 
pression of  Tom  Campbell's ;— speaking  of  Collins,  be  says 
that  *  no  reader  cares  any  more  about  the  ckaracterutie  wtm- 
nerg  of  his  eclogues  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the  tale 
of  Troy.'  'Tis  false— we  do  care  about  *  the  authenticity  of 
the  tale  of  Troy.*  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain,  drnfy,  for 
more  than  a  month,  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my 
pleasure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  bad  impugned 
Its  veracity.  It  is  true  I  resd  "Homer  Travestied,*  because 
Hobhouse  and  others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities, 
and  I  love  quizzing.  But  I  still  venerated  the  grand  original 
as  the  truth  of  history  (in  the  material  facts)  and  of  place. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.    Who  will 

Sirsuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  mighty  tomb,  that  it 
d  not  contain  a  hero  7— its  very  magnitude  proved  thu. 
Men  do  not  lat>or  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead :— and 
why  should  not  the  dtad  be  Homer's  dead  ?"] 

10  ( Lord  Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  with  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  no  journal.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Henry 
Drury.  when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  pleasantly  says,— 
"  Hoonouse  has  made  woundy  preparations  for  a  book  on 
his  return ;-  one  hundred  pens,  two  gallons  of  japan  ink, 
and  several  volumes  of  best  blank,  is  no  bad  provision  for  a 
discerning  public.  I  have  laid  down  my  pen,  but  have  prom- 
ised to  contribute  a  chapter  on  the  state  of  morals,  fltc.  Sec  **l 

u  [<«  Singular  enough,  and  dim  enough,  God  knows.**— B. 
1816.] 

n  [In  this  passage,  hastily  thrown  off  as  it  is,  "  we  fino,** 
says  Moore,  "  the  strongest  trace  of  that  wounded  feeling, 
which  bleeds,  as  it  were,  through  all  his  subsequent  wn- 
tings.**] 
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Nay  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymestera  frown, 
I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down ; 
And,  arm*d  in  proof,  the  i^untlet  cast  at  once 
To  Scotch  maraader,  and  to  southern  dunce. 
Thus  much  I've  dared ;  if  my  incondite  lay 
Hath  wrong*d  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say : 
This,  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 
Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare.' 

POBTSOBIPT  TO  THB  SBCOIfO  BOITIOIT. 

I  HAVE  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went  to 
the  press,  that  m^  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement 
critique  on  my  poor,  g:entle,  unrtntting  Muse,  whom  they 
have  already  so  oe-deviled  with  their  ungodly  ribaldry : 

*'  Tantasne  animis  ccelestibus  Ine !»» 
I  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecneek 
saith, "  An  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning  of  fence,  I  had 
seen  him  danmed  ere  I  had  fought  him.'*  what  a  pity  it  is 
that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Bosphonis  before  toe  next 
number  has  i>assed  the  Tweed !  But  I  yet  hope  to  light 
mv  pipe  with  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of  per- 
sonality towards  their  great  literary  anthropophagus,  Jef- 
frey ;  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  nis  dir^r 
pack,  who  feed  by  "  lying  and  slandering,"  and  slake  their 
thirst  by  "evil  speaking?**  I  have  adduced  facts  already 
well  known,  and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have  stated  my  free 
opinion,  nor  has  he  thence  sustained  any  injury;— what 
scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being  pelted  with  mud  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  I  quit  England  because  I  have  censured 
there  "'  persons  of  honor  and  wit  about  town  ;**  but  I  am 
coming  back  again,  and  thtir  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till 


my  return.  Those  who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  mo- 
tives for  leaving  England  are  very  different  from  fears, 
literary  or  personal :  those  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be 
convinced.  Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my  name 
has  not  been  concealed ;  I  have  been  mostly  m  London, 
ready  to  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  sundry  cartels ;  but,  alas !  *•  the  age  of  chivalry  js 
over.**  or,  in  the  vulgar  toneue,  there  is  no  spirit  now-a-dHys 
There  is  a  youth  ycleped  He  wson  Clarke,  (subaudi  etaunr , ) 
a  sizer  of  Emanuel  College,  and,  I  believe,  a  denizen  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  whom  I  have  introduced  in  these  pages 
to  much  better  company  than  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
meet ;  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad  dog,  and  for  no 
reason  that  I  can  discover,  except  a  personal  ouarrel  \%ith  a 
bear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge  to  sit  for  a  fellow.^hip.  and 
whom  the  jealousy  of  his  Trinity  contemporaries  prevented 
from  success,  has  been  abusing  me,  and.  what  is  worse,  the 
defenceless  innocent  above  mentioned,  in  the  "  Satirist,"  for 
one  year  and  some  months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of 
having  given  him  any  provocation ;  indeed,  I  am  guiltless 
of  having  heard  his  name  till  coupled  with  the  "  Satirist.'* 
He  has  therefore  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that, 
like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  he  is  rather  pleased  than  oiherw  ise. 
I  have  now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my  book,  except 
the  editor  of  the  "  Satirist,"  who,  it  seems,  is  a  gentleman- 
God  wot !  I  wish  he  could  impart  a  little  of  his  gentility  to 
his  subordinate  scribblers.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Jemin^ham  is 
about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  Maecenas.  Lord  Carlisle. 
I  hope  not :  he  was  one  of  the  few,  who,  in  the  very  short 
intercourse  I  had  with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when 
a  boy ;  and  whatever  he  may  say  or  do,  *'  pour  on,  1  will 
endure.**  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  f^eneral 
note  of  thanksgiving  to  readers,  purchasers^  and  publishers ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

**  To  all  and  each  a  fair  good-night. 
And  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light" 
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•ima  AN  ALLUSIOir  in  BNOUSH  verse  to  the   BPWrLB  "AD  PUONES,    DE   AETB  POBTIOA, 
DfTBNDEO  A8  A  SSaUEL  TO  "  BNOLUH  BAE06  AND  SCOTCH  KEVIEWBIS."* 


•*  Erro  fbngar  vice  cotis,  acutura 

Reddere  qusB  ferrom  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi.** 

Hoa.  Dt  ArU  Pott. 

"  Rhymes  are  diiBcuU  thing»--they  are  stubborn  things,  sir.** 

FlXLDIIfO*S    ' 


i  .bens.    Capuchin  Convent,  March  IS,  1811. 
Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canyasB  witfi  each  flatter'd  face, 
Abased  his  art,  till  Nature,  with  a  blush, 
Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush  7 

Humane  capiti  cervicem  pfctor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas. 


1  ['*  The  greater  part  of  this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish 
had  never  been  written— not  only  on  account  of  tne  in- 
justice of  much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  personal 
part  of  it— but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot 
approve."— Bybon.    July  14, 1916.    Diodati,  Geneva.] 

*  [Authors  are  apt,  it  is  said,  to  estimate  their  performances 
more  according  to  the  trouble  they  have  cost  themselves, 
than  the  pleasure  they  afford  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  can  pretend  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordmary  value  which  Lord  Byron  attached,  even  many 
long  years  after  they  were  written,  to  these  "  Hints  from 
Horace.**  The  business  of  trtautaSing  Horace  has  hitherto 
been  a  hopeless  one ;— and  notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
cleverness  of  some  passages,  in  both  Pope^s  and  Swift's 
hmtutious  of  him,  there  had  been,  on  the  whole,  very  litUe 
to  encourage  any  one  to  meddle  seriously  even  with  that 
less  difllcult  department.  It  is,  comparatively,  an  easy 
•lEur  to  transfer  the  effect,  or  something  like  the  effect,  of 


Or,  should  some  limner  jom,  for  diow  or  Mde, 
A  maid  of  honor  to  a  mermaid's  tafl  7 
Or  low  Dubost — as  once  the  world  has  seen — 
Degrade  God's  creatures  in  his  graphic  spleen? 

Undique  coUatis  membns,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supemi : 


the  mfjestic  declamations  of  Juvenal ;  but  the  Horatian 
Kitire  is  cast  in  a  mould  of  such  exquisite  delicacy— uniting 

Eerfect  ease  with  perfect  elegance  throughout— as  has 
itherto  defied  all  toe  skill  of  the  modems.  Lord  Byron, 
however,  having  composed  this  piece  at  Athens,  in  181 1,  ana 
brought  it  home  in  the  same  desk  with  tlie  two  first  cantos 
of  "  Childe  Harold,**  appears  to  have,  on  his  arrival  in  Lon. 
don,  contemplated  its  publication  as  for  more  likely  to  in- 
crease his  reputation  than  that  of  his  original  poem.  Per* 
haps  Milton's  preference  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained'*  over 
the  *'  Paradise  Lost"  is  not  a  more  decisive  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  great  author  may  mistake  the  source  of 
his  greatness. 

Lord  Byron  was  prevented  firom  publishing  these  lines,  by 
a  feeling,  which,  considering  his  high  notion  of  their  merit, 
does  him  honor.  By  accident,  or  nearly  so,  the  **  Harold** 
came  out  before  the  "  Hints  ;**— and  the  reception  of  the 
former  was  so  flattering  to  Lord  Byron,  that  it  could 
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Not  all  that  forced  politenew,  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  faults,  could  gtig  his  grinning  friends.' 
Believe  me,  MoDchus,*  like  that  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete, 
Poetic  nightmares,  without  head  or  feet' 

Poets  and  paintere,  as  all  artists*  know, 
May  shoot  a  little  with  a  lengthened  bow ; 
We  claim  this  mutual  mercy  for  our  task, 
And  grant  in  turn  the  pardon  which  we  ask ; 
But  make  not  monsters  spring  from  gentle  dams — 
Birds  breed  not  vipere,  tigers  nurse  not  lambs. 

A  labored,  long  exordium,  sometimes  tends 
(Like  patriot  speeches)  but  to  paltry  ends ; 
And  nonsense  in  a  lofty  note  goes  down 
As  pertneas  passes  with  a  legal  gown : 
Thus  many  a  bard  describes  in  pompous  strain 
The  clear  brook  babbUng  through  the  goodly  plain ; 
The  grores  of  Granta.  and  her  gothic  halls,      [walls ; 
King's  Coll.,  Cam's  stream,  stain'd  windows,  and  old 
Or,  in  advent'rous  numbers,  neatly  aims 
To  paint  a  rainbow,  oi^-the  river  Thames.* 

You  sketch  a  tree,  and  so  perhaps  may  ^ine«- 
But  daub  a  shipwreck  like  an  alehouse  sign ; 
You  plan  a  vase — it  dwindles  to  a  pot ; 
Then  glide  down  Grub-street — fastmg  and  forgot ; 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  ? 
Credite.  Pisones,  isti  tabu]»  fore  libmm 
Persimilem,  cujas,  velut  asgri  somnia,  ranas 
Fingentur  species ;  ut  nee  pes,  nee  caput  um 
Reddatur  formaB.    Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

g'uidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  ssqua  potestas. 
cimus,  et  banc  veniam  petimusque  aamusque  vidssmii 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  cofiant  immiUa ;  non  ut 
Serpentes  anbtis  Reminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Incoeptis  gravibus  plenimqne  et  magna  professis 
Purpureas,  lat^  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter 
Assuitur  pannus ;  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianse, 
Et  properantis  aquaa  per  amcenos  ambitus  agros, 
Aut  flumen  Rhenum,  aut  plurius  describitur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus :  et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simulare :  quid  hoc,  si  fracUs  enatat  exspes 
Navibus,  sere  dato  qui  pingitnr?  amphora  coepit 
Institui ;  eurrente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 
Denique  sit  quod  ris,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum 


scarcely  fail  to  take  off,  for  the  time,  the  edge  of  his  appetite 
for  literary  bitterness.  In  short,  he  found  himself  mixing 
constantly  in  society  with  persons  who  had— from  good 
sense,  or  good-nature,  or  from  l)oth— overlooked  the  petu- 
lancies  of  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  and 
felt,  as  he  said,  that  he  should  be  "  heaping  coals  of  lire  on 
his  head**  if  he  were  to  persist  in  bringing  forth  a  continua- 
tion of  his  juvenile  lampoon.  Nine  years  had  passed  ere  he 
is  found  writing  thus  to  Mr.  Murray : — **  Get  from  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  and  send  me,  a  proof  of  my  *  Hints  from  Horace  :*  it 
has  now  the  nonum  prematur  tn  annum  complete  for  its  pro- 
duction. I  have  a  notion  that,  with  some  omissions  of  names 
and  passages,  it  will  do :  and  I  could  put  my  late  observa- 
tions for  Pope  amongst  the  notes.  As  far  as  versification 
goes,  It  is  good ;  and,  in  looking  back  at  what  I  wrote 'about 
that  period,  I  am  astonished  to  see  how  little  I  have  trained 
on.  I  wrote  t>etter  then  than  now  :  but  that  comes  of  my 
having  fallen  into  the  atrocious  bad  taste  of  the  times.'*  On 
hearing,  however,  that,  in  Mr.  Hobbouse's  opinion,  the 
iambics  would  require  '*  a  good  deal  of  slashing*^  to  suit  the 
times,  the  notion  of  printing  them  was  once  more  abandoned. 
They  were  first  published,  therefore,  in  1831,  seven  years 
after  the  poet's  death.] 

1  In  an  English  newspaper,  which  finds  its  way  abroad 
wherever  there  are  Englishmen,  I  read  an  account  of  this 

dirty  dauber's  caricature  of  Mr.  H as  a  "beast."  and 

the  consequent  action,  &c.  The  circumstance  is,  probably, 
too  well  known  to  require  further  cotnment.— f  The  gentle- 
man here  alluded  to  was  Thomas  Hope^  Esq.,  the  author  of 
"  Anastasius,"  and  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art 
ttus  country  ever  possessed.  Having,  somehow,  offended  an 
unprincipled  French  painter,  by  name  Dubost,  that  ad- 


Laugh'd  into  Lethe  by  some  quaint  Review, 
Whose  wit  is  never  troublesome  till — true.* 

In  fine,  to  whatsoever  you  aspire, 
Let  it  at  least  be  simple  and  entire. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  rhyming  tribe 
(Give  ear,  my  friend,  for  thou  hast  been  a  scribe) 
Are  led  astray  by  some  peculiar  lure. 
I  labor  to  be  brief — become  obscure  ; 
One  falls  while  following  elegance  too  fast ; 
Another  soars,  inflated  with  bombast ; 
Too  low  a  third  crawls  on,  afraid  to  fly. 
He  spins  his  subject  to  satiety  ; 
Absurdly  varying,  he  at  last  engraves 
Fish  in  the  woo&,  and  boars  beneath  the  waves ! 

Unless  your  care 's  exact,  your  judgment  nice, 
The  flight  from  folly  leads  but  into  vice ; 
None  are  complete,  all  wanting  in  some  part, 
Like  certain  tailors,  limited  in  art 
For  gallygaskins  Slowshears  is  your  man ; 
But  coats  must  claim  another  artisan.' 
Now  this  to  me,  I  own,  seems  much  the  same 
As  Vulcan's  feet  to  bear  Apollo's  frame  ;* 
Or,  with  a  fair  complexion,  to  expose 
Black  eyes,  black  ringlets,  but — a  bottle  nose ! 

Dear  authors !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length  ; 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater,  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 
Decipimur  specie  recti.    Brcvis  esse  laboro, 
Obscurus  fio ;  sectantem  levia,  nervi 
Deficiunt  animique :  professus  grandia,  turget : 
Serpit  hum!  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellas 

8ui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
elphinum  sylvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum. 

In  vitium  aucit  culpte  fuga,  si  caret  arte, 
.^milium  circa  ludum  faber  imus  et  ungues 
Exprimet,  et  moUes  imitabitur  nre  capulos ; 
Infelix  operis  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesciet.    Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem, 
Non  magis  esse  velim,  quam  pravo  vivere  naso, 
Spectimaum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  materiem  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  eequam 
Viribus ;  et  versate  dni  quid  ferre  recusent, 

8uid  valeant  humeri.    Cfui  lecta  potenter  erit  res, 
ec  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nee  luddus  ordo. 
Ordinis  bcec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 

venturer  revenged  himself  by  a  picture  called  "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast."  in  which  Mr.  Hope  and  his  lady  were  represent- 
ed according  to  the  well-known  fairy  story.  The  picture 
had  too  much  malice  not  to  succeed ;  and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  John  Bull,  the  exhibition  of  it  is  said  to  have  fetched 
thirty  pounds  in  a  day.  A  brother  of  Mrs.  Hope  thrust  his 
sword  through  the  canvass  ;  and  M.  Dubost  had  the  conso- 
lation to  get  five  pounds  damages.  The  affair  made  much 
noise  at  the  time ;  though  Mr.  Hope  had  not  then  placed 
himself  on  that  seat  of  literary  eminence,  which  he  after 
wards  attamed.  Probably,  indeed,  no  man's  reputation  in 
the  world  was  ever  so  suddenly  and  completely  altered,  as 
his  was  by  the  appearance  of  his  magnificent  romance.  He 
died  in  im.] 

« ["  Moschus."— In  the  original  MS.,  "  Hobhouse."] 

s  [The  opening  of  the  poem  is,  with  reference  to  the 
origmaJ,  ingenious.— Moobk.] 

<  £"  AU  artists."— OrighiaUy,  "  Wo  scribblers."] 

•  "  Where  pure  description  held  the  v»lace  of  sense."— 

POITL 

•  [This  is  pointed,  and  felicitously  expressed.— Mookb.] 

f  Mere  common  mortals  were  commonly  content  with 
one  tailor  and  with  one  bill,  but  the  more  particular  gentle- 
men found  it  impossible  to  confide  their  lower  garments  to 
the  makers  of  their  body  clothes.  I  speak  of  the  beginning 
of  1609 :  what  reform  may  have  since  taken  place,  I  neither 
know,  nor  desire  to  know. 

0  C"  As  one  leg  perfect,  and  the  other  lame  "— MS.] 
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Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shouldeiB  will,  or  will  not,  bear. 
But  lucid  Order,  and  Wit's  siren  yoicot 
Await  the  poet,  skilful  in  his  choice ; 
With  native  eloquence  he  soars  along, 
Grace  in  his  thoughts,  and  music  in  his  song. 

Let  judgment  teach  him  wisely  to  combine 
With  future  parts  the  now  omitted  line : 
This  shall  the  author  choose,  or  that  reject. 
Precise  in  style,  and  cautious  to  select ; 
Nor  slight  applause  will  candid  pens  aflbrd 
To  him  who  furnishes  a  wanting  word. 
Then  fear  not,  if  'tis  needful,  to  produce 
Some  term  unknown,  or  obsolete  in  use, 
(As  Pitt*  has  fumi^'d  us  a  word  or  two. 
Which  lexicographers  declined  to  do,) 
So  you  indeed,  with  care, — (but  be  content 
To  take  this  license  rarely,) — may  mvent 
New  words  find  credit  in  these  latter  days 
If  neatly  grafted  on  a  Gallic  phrase. 
What  Chaucer,  Spenser  did,  we  scarce  refuse 
To  Dryden's  or  to  Pope's  maturer  muse. 
If  you  can  add  a  little,  say  why  not, 
As  well  as  William  Pitt,  and  Walter  Scott? 
Since  they,  by  force  of  rhyme  and  force  of  lungs, 
Enrich'd  our  island's  ill-united  tongues ; 
^Tis  then — and  shall  be — lawful  to  present 
Reform  in  writing,  as  in  parliament 

As  forests  shed  their  foliage  by  degrees, 
So  fade  expressions  which  in  season  please ; 
And  we  and  ours,  alas !  are  due  to  fate. 
And  works  and  words  but  dwjndle  to  a  date. 

Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  debentia  did 
Pleraqae  differat,  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminis  auctor. 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis : 
Dixeris  e^n^gie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
Reddident  junctura  novum.    Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
Continget ;  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter , 
£t  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Gra)co  fonte  cadanL  puree  detorta.    Quid  autem 
Caecilio  Plautoque  aabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Virgilio  Varioque !  ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca 
Si  potfsum,  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Ennt 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  1    Licuit,  seroperque  licebit, 
Signatum  praesente  nota  producere  nomen. 

lit  silvsB  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos ; 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  seias, 
Et  iuvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata,  vigentque 
Debemur  morti  nos  noslraque :  sive  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

1  Mr.  Pitt  was  liberal  in  his  additions  to  our  parliamentary 
tongue ;  as  mav  be  seen  in  many  publications,  particularly 
the  Edmburgh  Review. 

*  Old  ballads,  old  plays,  and  old  women's  stories  are  at 
present  in  as  much  request  as  old  wine  or  new  speeches. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  millennium  of  black  letter:  thanks  to  our 
Hebers,  Webers,  and  Scolts!— [There  was  considerable 
malice  in  thus  putting  Weber.  &  poor  German  hack,  a  mere 
amanuensis  of^Sir  Walter  Scott,  between  the  two  other 
names.] 

«  '*  Mac  Fiecknoe,"  the  "  Dunciad,"  and  all  Swift's  lam- 
pooning ballads.  Whatever  their  other  works  may  be,  these 
originated  in  personal  feelings,  and  angry  retort  on  un- 
worthy rivals;  and  though  the  ability  of  these  satires  de- 
rates the  i>oeticaL  their  {>oignancy  detracts  from  Uie  per- 
sonal character  of  the  writers.— [For  particulars  of  Dryden's 
feud  with  his  successor  in  the  laureateship,  Shadwell,  whom 
be  has  immortalized  under  the  name  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  and 
also  as  Og,  in  the  second  part  of "  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;" 
and  for  the  literarv  squabbles  in  which  Swift  and  Pope  were 
engaged,  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  lives  and  works  of 
these  three  ^eat  writers.  See  also  Mr.  D'lsradi's  pain- 
fiiily  interesting  book  on  '*  The  Quarrels  of  Authors."] 
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Though  as  a  monarch  nods,  and  commerce  calls. 

Impetuous  rivers  stagnate  in  canals ; 

Though  swamps  subdued,  and  marshes  drain'd. 

The  heavy  ploughshare  and  the  ydlow  grain. 

And  rising  ports  along  the  busy  shore 

Protect  the  vessel  from  old  Ocean's  roar. 

All,  all  must  perish  ;  but,  surviving  last. 

The  love  of  letters  half  preserves  the  past 

True,  some  decay,  yet  not  a  few  revive  ;* 

Though  those  shall  sink,  which  uoi^  appear  to  thrive, 

As  custom  arbitrates,  whose  shifting  sway 

Our  life  and  language  must  alike  obey. 

The  immortal  wars  which  gods  and  angels  wage. 
Are  they  not  shown  in  Milton's  sacred  page  1 
His  strain  will  teach  what  niunbers  best  belong 
To  themes  celestial  told  in  epic  song. 

The  slow,  sad  stanza  will  correctly  pamt 
The  lover's  anguish,  or  the  friend's  complahit. 
But  which  deserves  the  laurel — ^rhyme  or  blank? 
Which  holds  on  Helicon  the  higher  rank  ? 
Let  squabbling  critics  by  themselves  dispute 
This  pomt,  as  puzzling  as  a  Chancery  suit 

Satiric  rhyme  first  sprang  from  selfish  spleen. 
You  doubt — see  Dryden,  Pope,  St  Patrick's  dean.' 

Blank  verse*  is  now,  with  one  consent,  allied 
To  Tragedy,  and  rarely  quits  her  side. 
Though  mad  Almanzor  rhymed  in  Dryden's  days, 
No  sing-song  hero  rants  in  modem  pla3ni ; 
While  modest  Comedy  her  verse  foregoes 
For  jest  and  pun*  in  very  middling  prose. 

Regis  opus  ;  sterilLsve  diu  palus,  aptaque  remis, 
Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrum : 
Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis, 
Doctus  iter  melius ;  mortalia  facta  pcribunt ; 
Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos,  et  gratia  vivaz. 
Multa  renascentur,  quae  jam  cecidere ;  cadentque 
Quffi  nunc  sunt  in  bonore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 
Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loquendt 

Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella, 
Quo  scnbi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homerus. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  quenmonia  primum ; 
Post  etiam  inciusa  est  voti  sententia  compos. 
Quis  tamcn  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
Grammatici  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo ; 
Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem,  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  puerosque  deorum, 
Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certamine  primum, 
Etiuvenum  curas,  et  libera  vma  referre. 

Ijescriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores, 


<  [Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Lord  Byron  maintained  the  excel- 
lence of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in  English  poetry.  **  Blank 
verse,"  he  says  in  his  long-lost  letter  to  the  editor  of  Black- 
wood's Maga^e,  **  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme.  I  am  aware  that 
Johnson  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not 
'prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a 
rhymer.'  The  opinions  of  that  truly  great  man,  whom, 
like  Pope,  it  is  the  present  fashion  to  decry,  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived by  me  with  that  deference  which  time  will  restore 
to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all  humilitv,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  would  not  have  been  more  noblv 
conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplets,— al- 
thougn  even  they  could  sustain  the  subject,  if  well  bal- 
anced,—but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  or  of  Tasso,  or  in 
the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Milton  could 
easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  •  Seasons'  of 
Thomson  would  have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still 
inferior  to  his  *  Castle  of  Indolence ;'  and  Mr.  Southey*s 
*  Joan  of  A«c'  no  worse.") 

*  With  all  the  vulgar  applause  and  critical  abhorrence  of 
pwu,  they  have  Aristotle  on  their  side ;  who  permits  them  to 
orators,  and  gives  them  consequence  by  a  grave  disquisition. 
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Not  that  oar  Bent  or  Beamnonts  rfiow  tho  wofw, 
Or  lone'  one  point,  because  they  wrote  in  Tene. 
But  80  Thalia  pleaMt  to  appear. 
Poor  virgin  !  danui*d  aoine  twenty  times  a  year ! 

Whate*er  the  acene,  let  thia  advice  have  weight : — 
Adapt  your  langnage  to  yoor  horo*a  state. 
At  times  MelpomeDe  forgets  to  groan, 
And  brisk  Thalia  takes  a  serioos  tone ; 
Nor  unregarded  will  the  act  pass  by 
Where  angry  Townly*  Ufto  his  voice  on  high. 
Again,  our  Shakspeare  limits  verse  to  kings, 
When  common  prose  will  serve  for  common  things ; 
And  lively  Hal  resigns  heroic  ire, 
To  '*  holloing  Hotspur'*'  and  the  sceptred  sire. 

Tis  not  enough,  ye  bards,  with  all  your  art. 
To  polish  poems ;-— they  must  touch  the  heart : 
Where'er  the  scene  be  laid,  whatever  the  song, 
Still  let  it  bear  th.  hearer's  soul  along ; 
Command  your  audience  or  to  smile  or  weep. 
Whichever  may  please  you — any  thing  but  sleep. 
The  poet  claims  our  tears ;  but,  by  his  leave, 
Before  I  shed  them,  let  me  see  him  grieve. 

If  banishM  Romeo  feign'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear, 
Luird  by  his  languor,  I  should  sleep  or  sneer. 
Sad  words,  no  doubt,  become  a  serious  face, 
And  men  Icok  angry  in  the  proper  place. 
At  double  meanings  folks  seem  wondrous  sly, 
And  sentiment  prescribes  a  pensive  eye ; 
For  nature  formed  at  first  the  inward  man, 
And  actors  copy  nature — when  they  can. 
She  bids  the  beating  heart  with  rapture  bound, 
Raised  to  the  stars,  or  levelPd  with  the  ground ; 

Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor? 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quam  discere  malo  t 

Versibus  exponi  trafricis  res  comica  non  vult , 
Indignatur  item  privatis,  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  cannimbus  narrah  coena  Thyestas. 
Singula  queque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter 
Interdum  taroen  et  vocera  comtEdia  tollit, 
Iratusquo  Cbremes  tumido  delitigat  ore : 
Et  tragicuf  plerumque  dolel  sennone  pedestn. 
Telepnus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul,  uterque 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  tunto, 
Et,  quocunque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 
lit  ndentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
Human!  yultus :  si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibl ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  la;dent. 
Telephe,  vel  Peleu,  male  si  mandata  loqueris, 
Aut  uormitabo,  aut  ridebo :  thstia  mcestum 
Vultum  verba  decent ;  iratum,  plena  minanim , 
Ludcntem,  lasciva ;  sevcrum,  seria  dictu. 
Format  enim  natura  pnus  nos  intus  ad  omnem 


C"  Cicero  also,**  says  Addison.  "  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  with  them ;  and,  in  his  book  on  Oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which,  upon  ex- 
anunation,  prove  arrant  puns.  But  the  age  in  which  the 
pun  chieflv  flourished  was  m  the  reign  of  James  the  First, 
who  was  himself  a  tolerable  punster,  and  made  very  few 
bishops  or  privy  councillors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other 
signahzed  themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.  The 
sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shak- 
speare,  are  full  of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  re- 
pientancc  by  the  former ;  as  in  the  latter,  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and  quibbling  for  a  dozen 
lines  together."] 

i  [In  Vanbrugh's  comedy  of  the  "  Provoked  Husband.*"] 

•  *•  And  in  his  car  Til  hollo  Mortimer !"— 1  Henry  IV. 

»  £"  John$im.  Pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  who  is  that  Drawcansir? 
Bayu.  Why,  Sir,  a  great  hero,  that  frights  his  mistress, 
snubs  up  kings,  baffles  armies,  and  does  wnat  he  will,  with- 
out reffard  to  numbers,  good  sense,  or  justice."— ll«- 


And  iBt  expression's  aid,  'tis  said,  or  song. 
She  gave  oar  mind*s  interpreter^— the  tongue. 
Who,  worn  with  use,  of  late  would  fain  Aepene 
(At  least  m  theatres)  with  common  sense ; 
Overwhelm  with  sound  the  boxes,  gallery,  pit. 
And  raise  a  langfa  with  any  thing-— but  wit 

To  skiKol  writers  it  will  mnch  import, 
Whence   spring  their  scenes,  from  common  life  or 


Whether  they  seek  uiplanse  by  mile  or  tear. 
To  draw  a  "  Lying  Valet,'*  or  a  "  Lear," 
A  sage,  or  rakish  youngster  wild  from  school, 
A  wandering  **  Peregrine,"  or  plain  **  John  Bull ;" 
All  perwns  please  when  nature's  voice  prevails, 
Scottish  or  Irish,  bom  in  Wilts  or  Wales. 

Or  follow  common  fame,  or  forge  a  plot 
Who  cares  if  mhnic  heroes  lived  or  not  7 
One  precept  serves  to  regnlate  the  scene : — 
Make  it  appear  as  if  it  might  have  been. 

If  some  Drawcanstr*  yon  a^nre  to  draw. 
Present  him  raving  and  above  all  law : 
If  female  furies  in  your  scheme  are  plann'd, 
Macbeth's  fierce  dame  is  ready  to  your  ham^ ; 
For  tears  and  treachery,  for  good  and  evil, 
Constance,  King  Richani,  Hamlet,  and  the  Devil  \ 
But  if  a  new  design  you  dare  essay, 
And  freely  wander  from  the  beaten  way, 
True  to  your  charactere,  till  all  be  pass'd, 
Preserve  consistency  from  first  to  last 

•Tis  hard  to  venture  where  our  betters  fail, 
Or  lend  fresh  interest  to  a  twice-told  tale  ; 

Fortunarum  habitum  ;  juvat,  aut  impelUt  ad  iram ; 
Aut  ad  humum  moerore  gravi  deducit,  et  angit ; 
Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 
8i  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 
Roman!  toUent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

Intererit  multum,  Davusne  loquatur,  an  heros ; 
Maturusne  senex,  an  adhuc  florente  juventa 
Fervidus ;  an  matrona  potens,  an  sedula  nutrix ; 
Mercatome  vagus,  cultome  virentis  agelli ; 
Colchus,  an  Assyrius ;  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Ams. 

Aut  famam  sequere,  aut  sibi  convenientia  fiiige, 
Bcriptor.    Honoratum  si  forte  reponis  AchiUem ; 
Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 
Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrocet  armis. 
Bit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes, 
8i  quid  inexpertum  scense  committis.  et  audes 
Personam  formare  novam  ;  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere  ;*  tuque 
Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus. 


♦  "Difficile  t»t  proprie  emnmmria  dieert.** — Mde.  Dacier, 
Mde.  de  S^vigni,  Boileau,  and  others,  have  left  their  dis. 

imte  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  in  a  tract  considerably 
onger  than  the  poem  of  Horace.  It  is  printed  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  volume  of  Madame  de  sevigne*s  Letters, 
edited  by  Grouvelle,  Paris,  1806.  Presuming  that  all  who 
cm  construe  may  venture  an  opinion  on  such  subjects, 
particularly  as  so  many  who  can  not  have  taken  the 
same  liberty,  I  should  have  held  my  "  farthing  candle**  as 
awkwardly  as  another,  had  not  my  respect  for  the  wits 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  Augustan  siecle  induced  me 
to  subjoin  these  illustrious  authorities.  1st,  Boileau  -.  **  II 
est  difficile  de  traiter  des  sujets  qui  sont  k  la  port^  de  tout 
le  monde  d'une  mani^re  qui  vous  les  rende  propres,  ce 

3ui  s'appelle  s'approprier  un  sujet  par  le  tour  qu*on  y 
onne.*'  3dly,  Batteux :  '*  Mais  il  est  bien  diificUe  de  donner 
des  traits  propres  et  individuels  aux  fttres  purement  pos- 
sibles.*' 3dly,  Dacier :  *<  II  est  difficile  de  traiter  convena- 
blement  ces  caract^res  que  tout  le  monde  pent  inrenter  * 


i  remarquaUe, 
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And  yet,  perchance,  'tis  wiser  to  prefer 

A  hackney'd  plot,  than  choose  a  new,  and  err ; 

Yet  copy  not  too  closely,  but  record, 

More    justly,   thought   for  thought    than   word    for 

word. 
Not  trace  your  prototype  through  narrow  ways, 
But  only  follow  where  he  merits  praise. 

For  you,  young  bard !  whom  Inckless  fate  may  lead 
To  tremble  on  the  nod  of  all  who  read. 
Ere  your  first  score  of  cantos  time  unrolls, 
Beware— for  God's  sake,  don't  begin  like  Bowles !' 
"  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain," — 
And  pray,  what  follows  from  his  boiling  brain  7 — 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
Nee  circa  rilem  patulumque  moraberis  ort)em ; 
Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  ftdus 
Interpres,  nee  de^ilies  imitator  in  arctum, 
Unde  pcdem  proferre  pudor  vetet,  aut  opens  lex. 
Nee  SIC  incipies.  nt  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 
'*  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo,  et  nobile  bellum.** 
Quid  dignuro  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 
rarturiunt  montes :  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 


But  by  way  of 
'Le  lumineux 


terpretationr  ne  parait  fetre  la  veritable.** 
comfort,  it  teems,  fifty  years  afterwards, 
Dumarsais^  made  his  appearance,  to  set  Horace  on  his  legs 
a^n, "  dissiper  tous  les  nuages,  et  concilier  tons  Ips  dissen- 
timens ;"  and  some  fifty  years  hence,  somebody,  still  more 
luminous,  will  doubtless  start  up  and  demolish  Dumarsais 
and  his  svstem  on  this  weighty  afl!air,  as  if  he  were  no  better 
than  Ptolemy  and  Tycho,  or  nis  comments  of  no  more  con- 
sequence than  astronomical  calculations  on  the  present 
comet.  I  am  hapny  to  say,  **  la  longueur  de  la  dissertation" 
of  M.  D.  prevents  M.  G.  from  saying  any  more  on  the  matter. 
A  better  poet  than  Boileau,  and  at  least  as  good  a  scholar  as 
S«rign6,na8  8aid. 

**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.** 
And,  by  this  comparison  of  comments,  it  may  be  perceived 
bow  a  good  deal  may  be  rendered  as  perilous  to  the  pro- 
prietors.—[Dr.  Johnson  gave  the  interpretation  thus—'*  He 
means  that  it  is  difficult  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 

aualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
one."— "It  seems  to  result  from  the  whole  discussion,*' 
says  Mr.  Croker.  **  that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  passage  is  obscure,  and  that,  to  make  sense,  we 
must  either  alter  the  words,  or  assign  to  them  an  unusual 
interpretation.  All  commentators  are  agreed,  by  the  help 
of  the  context,  what  the  general  meaning  must  be  :  but  no 
one  seems  able  ♦  verbum  verbo  reddere  fidus  interpres* ** 
(BotweU^  vol.  iii.  p.  438.)— But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Boi- 
lean's  translation  is  precisely  that  of  this  **  fidus  Interpres.**] 
1  About  two  vears  ago  a  young  man,  named  Townsend, 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Cumberland*  (in  a  reviewt  since 
deceased)  as  beingengaged  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled 
"Armageddon.**  The  plan  and  speNCimen  promise  much; 
but  I  hope  neither  to  offend  Mr.  Townsend,  nor  his  friends, 
by  recommending  to  his  attention  the  lines  of  Horace  to 
which  these  rhymes  allude.  If  Mr.  Townsend  succeeds  in 
his  undertaking,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  how  mucli  will 
the  world  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Cumberland  for  bringing  him 
before  the  public !  But,  till  that  eventful  day  arrives,  u  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  premature  display  of  his  plan  (sub- 
lime as  the  ideas  confessedly  are)  ha!s  not,— by  raising  ex- 
pectation too  high,  or  diminishing  curiosity,  by  developing 
nis  argument,— rather  incurred  the  hazard  of  injuring  Mr. 
Townsend's  future  prospects.  Mr.  Cumberland  (whose 
talents  I  shall  not  depreciate  by  the  humble  tribute  of  my 

*  rOn  the  original  MS.  we  find,—"  This  note  was  written** 
[at  Athens]  '*  before  the  author  was  apprized  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's death.**  The  old  litterateur  died  in  Mav,  181 1,  and 
had  the  honor  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
be  eulogized,  while  the  company  stood  round  the  grave,  in 
the  following  manly  style  by  the  then  dean,  Dr.  Vincent, 
his  schoolfellow,  aiKl  ttuongn  life  his  friend.—"  Good  peo- 
ple !  the  person  you  see  now  deposited  is  Richard  Cumoer- 
land,  an  author  of  no  small  merit :  his  writings  were  chiefly 
foi  the  stage,  but  of  strict  moral  tendency :  they  were  not 
without  faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with 
oaths  and  libidinous  expressions,  as,  I  am  shocked  to  ob- 
serve, is  the  case  of  many  of  the  present  day.  He  wrote  as 
much  as  any  one :  few  wrote  better ;  and  his  works  will  be 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  long  as  the  EnUish  lan- 
guage will  be  understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a 
school  for  moral  improvement,  and  his  remains  are  truly 


He  sinks  to  Sonthey's  lerel  in  a  trice. 

Whose  epic  mountains  never  fail  in  mice ! 

Not  so  of  yore  awoke  your  mighty  sire 

The  tempered  warblings  of  his  master-lyre ; 

Soft  as  the  gentler  breathing  of  the  lute, 

"  Of  man's  finrt  disobedience  and  the  fruit" 

He  speaks,  but,  as  his  subject  swells  along. 

Earth,  heaven,  and  Hades  echo  nth  the  song.' 

Still  to  the  midst  of  things  he  hastens  on, 

As  if  we  witness'd  all  already  done  ; 

Leaves  on  his  path  whatever  seems  too  mean 

To  raise  the  subject,  or  adorn  the  scene ; 

Gives,  as  each  page  improves  upon  the  sight, 

Not  smoke  from  brightness,  bnt  from  darkness — light ; 

Quanto  reciius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte ! 

"  Die  mihi.  Musa,  virum.  capt«e  post  tempera  Trojae, 

8ui  mores  hominnm  multorum  vidit  et  urbes.** 
on  fumum  ex  fulgore.  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
Cogitat,  ut  sneciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten,  Scyllamque,  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdim. 
Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo. 
Semper  ad  eventum  festinat ;  et  in  medias  res 

E raise)  and  Mr.  To\«-nsend  must  not  suppose  me  actuated 
y  unworthy  motives  in  this  suggestion.  I  wish  the  author 
all  the  success  he  can  wish  himself,  and  shall  l>e  truly  happy 
to  see  epic  poetry  weighed  up  from  the  bathos  where  it  lies 
sunken  with  Southey,  Cottle,  Cowley.  (Mrs.  or  Abraham,) 
Opilvy,  Wilkie  Pye,  and  all  the  "  dull  of  past  and  present 
days.*'  Even  if  he  is  not  a  Milton^  he  may  be  better  than 
BJackmore ;  if  not  a  Homer,  an  Antimtaehus.  I  should  deem  my- 
self presumptuous,  as  a  young  man,  in  offering  advice,  were  it 
not  addres.«ed  to  one  sUU  younger.  Mr.  Townsend  has  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  encounter :  but  in  conquering?  them  he 
will  find  employment ;  in  having  conquered  them,  his  reward. 
I  know  too  well "  the  scribbler*8  scoff,  the  critic's  contumely :" 
and  I  am  afraid  time  will  teach  Mr.  Townsend  to  know  them 
better.  Those  who  succeed,  and  those  who  do  not,  must  bear 
this  alike,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  have  most  of  it.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Town8end*s  share  will  be  from  envy ;— he 
will  soon  know  mankind  well  enough  not  to  attribute  this 
expression  to  malice.— [This  was  penned  at  Athens.  On  his 
return  to  England  Lord  B.  wrote  to  a  friend :— "  There  is 
a  sucking  epic  poet  at  Granta,  a  Mr.  Townsend,  prot^gf  of 
the  late  Cumberland.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him,  and  his 
♦  Armageddon  ?'  I  think  his  plan  (the  man  I  don't  know) 
borders  on  the  sublime ;  though,  perhaps,  the  anticipation 
of  the  •  Last  Day'  is  a  little  too  dnnng :  at  least,  it  looks  like 
telling  the  Almighty  what  he  is  to  do ;  and  might  remind  an 
ill-natured  person  of  the  line— 

'  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 
But  I  don't  mean  to  cavil— only  other  folks  will ;  and  he 
may  bring  all  the  lambs  of  Jacob  Behmen  about  his  ears. 
However,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  though 
Milton  is  in  his  way.**— All  Lord  Byron's  anticipations  with 
regard  to  this  poem,  were  realized  to  the  very  letter.  To 
^tifythe  curiosity  which  had  been  excited.  Mr  Townsend, 
in  1815.  was  induced  to  publish  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books 
of  which  it  was  to  consist.  "  In  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  Mr.  Cumberland,**  he  says,  "  bestowed  praise  on  me. 
certainly  too  abundantly  and  prt-maturelv ;  but  I  hope  that 
any  deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  imputed  to  the  true  cause 
— my  own  inability  to  support  a  subject  under  which  the 
greatest  mental  powers  must  inevitably  sink.  My  talents 
were  neither  equal  to  my  own  ambition,  nor  his  zeal  to 
serve  me.**] 

« [There  is  more  of  poetry  in  these  verses  upon  Milton  than 
in  any  other  passage  throughout  the  paraphrase.— Moobk.] 

worthy  of  minglinf|[  with  the  illustrious  dead  which  sur 
round  us.    Read  his  prose  subjects  on  divinity '  there  vou 
will  find  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  the  man  wno  tni.sietl  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    May  God  fonrive  him    i 
his  sins ;  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  receive  him   ' 
into  everlasting  glory  !**] 

t  The  "  London  Review,"  set  up  in  1809,  under  Mr.  Cum-  [ 
berland's  editorial  care,  did  not  outlive  many  numbers.  He  • 
spoke  great  things  in  the  prospectus,  about  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  journal ;  viz.  its  having  the  writer's  name  af- 
fixed to  the  articles.  This  plan  has  succeeded  pretty  well 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  but  has  failed  utterly  as  often 
as  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country.  It  is  needless,  nowever 
to  go  into  any  speculation  on  the  principle  here ;  for  the  "  Lon- 
don Review,"  whether  sent  into  the  world  with  or  without 
names,  must  soon  have  died  of  the  original  disease  nfilnlnwi 
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And  truth  and  fiiition  with  rach  art  compoandi, 
We  know  not  where  to  fix  their  several  bounds. 
If  you  would  please  the  public,  deign  to  hear 
,   What  soothes  the  many-headed  mouster^s  ear ; 
If  your  heart  trinraph  when  the  hands  of  all 
Applaud  in  thunder  at  the  curtain's  fall. 
Deserve  those  plaudits — study  nature^s  page, 
And  sketch  the  striking  traits  of  every  age ; 
While  varying  man  and  varying  yean  imfold 
L'fe's  little  tale,  so  oft,  so  vsunly  told: 
Observe  his  simple  childhood's  dawning  days, 
Hi8  pranks,  his  prate,  his  playmates,  and  hii  plays ; 
Till  time  at  length  the  mannish  tyro  weans. 
And  prurient  vice  outstrips  his  tardy  teens ! 

Behold  him  FVeshman !  forced  no  more  to  groan 
O'er  Virgil's*  devilish  verses  and — his  own ; 
Prayers  are  too  tedions,  lectures  too  abstruse, 
He  flies  from  Tavell's  frown  to  "  Fordham's  Mews ;" 
(Unlucky  Tavell  !^  doom'd  to  daily  cares 
By  pugilistic  pupils,  and  by  bears,") 
Fines,  tutors,  tasks,  conventions  threat  in  vam. 
'   Before  hounds,  hunters,  and  Newmarket  plain. 
Roujrh  with  his  elders,  with  his  equals  rash, 
Civil  to  sharpers,  prodigal  of  cash  ; 
Constant  to  naught — save  hazard  and  a  whore. 
Vet  cursing  both — ^for  both  have  made  him  sore ; 
Unread,  (unless,  since  books  beguile  disease, 
The  p — X  becomes  his  passage  to  degrees ;) 
Fool'd,  pillaged,  dunn'd,  he  wastes  his  term  away, 
And,  unexpell'd  perhaps,  retires  M.  A. ; 
Master  of  arts !  as  helU  and  cluh^  proclaim. 
Where  scarce  a  blackleg  bears  a  brighter  name  I 

■    Launch'd  into  life,  extinct  his  early  fire, 
He  apes  the  selfish  prudence  of  his  sure ; 
Marries  for  money,  chooses  friends  for  rank, 
Buys  land,  and  shrewdly  tn:»ts  not  to  the  Bank ; 

Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 
Desperat  tractata  mtescere  posse,  relinquit : 
Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 
Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum 

Tu,  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  aesideret,  audi 
Si  plftusoris  eges  aulaea  manentiSj  et  usque 
Sesmri,  donee  cantor,  Yos  plaudite,  dicat 
^tans  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 
Mobilibusque  decor  natoris  dandus  et  amfiis. 
Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  certo 
Signat  humum ;  gestit  paribus  colluaere,  et  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere.  el  mutatur  in  horas. 

Tmoerbis  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 
Uaudet  eqms  canibusque.  et  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  »ris, 
Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pemix. 

Conversis  studiis,  aetas  animusque  virilis 

guaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori ; 
ommisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 


1  Harvey,  tbe  dreuUttor  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  used 

to  fling  away  Virgil  in  his  ecstasy  of  admiration,  and  say, 
'   *-  the  book  had  a  devil."    Now,  such  a  character  as  1  am 

copying  would  probably  fling  it  away  also,  but  rather  wish 
j   that  the  devil  had  the  book ;  not  from  dislike  to  the  poet,  but 

a  well-founded  horror  of  hexameters.  Indeed,  the  public 
;   school  penance  of  "  Long  and  Short**  is  enough  to  beget  an 

antipathy  to  poetry  for  the  residue  of  a  man's  life,  ana,  per- 
I   haps,  so  far  may  be  an  advantage.        ) 

I  s  **  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem.*'  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Tavell  (to  whom  1  mean  no  affront)  will  understand 
roe  ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  any  one  else  does  or  no.— 
To  the  above  events,  **  quseque  ipse  miserhma  vidi.  et  quo> 
rum  pars  magna  fui."  "  all  times  and  terwu  bear  testimony.'* 

s  [The  Rev.  O.  F.  Tavell  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of 
Triaity  College,  Cambridge,  during  Lord  Byron's  residence, 
and  owed  this  notice  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  pro- 


Sits  in  the  Senate ;  gets  a  son  and  heir ; 
Sends  hhn  to  Harrow,  for  himself  was  there. 
Mute,  though  he  votes,  unless  when  call'd  to  cheet 
His  floo  'a  80  sharp — he'll  see  the  dog  a  peer ! 

Manhood  declines — age  palsies  every  limb ; 
He  quits  the  scene — or  else  the  scene  quits  him ; 
Scrapes  wealth,  o*er  each  departing  penny  grieves. 
And  avarice  seizes  all  ambition  leaves ; 
Counts  cent  per  cent,  and  smiles,  or  vainly  fiiets, 
O'er  hoards  diminish'd  by  young  Hopeful's  debts ; 
Weighs  well  and  wisely  what  to  sell  or  buy. 
Complete  in  all  life's  lessons — bot  to  die ; 
Peevish  and  spiteful,  doting,  hard  to  please, 
Commending  every  time,  save  times  like  these ; 
Crazod,  querulous,  forsaken,  half  forgot. 
Expires  unwept — is  buried---4et  him  rot ! 

But  from  the  Drama  let  me  not  digress,  | 

Nor  spare  my  precepts,  thougl  ^ey  please  ;  .u  «sb.  ' 
Though  woman  weep,  and  haruest  hearts  are  stirr'd,  | 
When  what  is  done  is  rather  seen  than  heard,  1 

Yet  many  deeds  preserved  in  history's  page, 
Are  better  told  than  acted  on  the  stage ; 
The  ear  sustains  what  shocks  the  timid  eye, 
And  horror  thus  subsides  to  S3rmpathy. 
True  Briton  all  besides,  I  here  am  French — 
Bloodshed  'tis  surely  better  to  retrench  ; 
The  gladiatorial  gore  we  teach  to  flow 
In  tragic  scene  disgusts,  though  but  in  show ; 
We  hate  the  carnage  while  we  see  the  trick. 
And  find  small  sympathy  in  being  sick. 
Not  on  the  stage  the  regicide  Macbeth 
Appals  an  audience  with  a  monarch's  death ; 
To  gaze  when  sable  Hubert  threats  to  sear 
Young  Arthur's  eyes,  can  ours  or  nature  bear? 
A  halter'd  heroine*  Johnson  sought  to  slay — 
We  saved  Irene,  but  half  damn'd  the  play, 

Malta  senem  conveniunt  Incommoda ;  vel  quod 
Quaent,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti ; 
Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelldeque  ministrat. 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri ; 
Difllcilis,  querutus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
8e  puero,  castigator  censorquc  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum, 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 
Mandentur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  viriles. 
Semper  in  aqjunctis,  ssvoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertor. 
Segnius  irritant  snimos  demissa  j>er  aurem 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  ndelibus,  et  que 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.    Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam ;  roultaque  tolles 
Ex  oculis,  qusB  mox  narret  facundia  pnesens. 
Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet ; 
Aut  humana  palam  ooquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus ; 
Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi. 


tested  against  some  Juvenile  vagaries,  sufficiently  explained 
in  Mr.  Moore's  Notices,  vol  i.  p.  210.]  i 

< "  Hell,**  a  gaming-house  so  called,  where  you  risk  little, 
and  are  cheated  a  good  deal.  "  Club,*'  a  pleasant  purgatory.    > 
where  you  lose  more,  and  are  not  supposed  to  oe  chesUea  I 
at  all.  I 

•  *'  Irene  had  to  speak  two  lines  with  the  bowstring  round 
her  neck ;  but  the  audience  cried  out '  Murder !'  and  she 
was  obliged  to  go  off*  the  stage  alive."— Be«w«2r«  JoKnaim.    \ 
[These  two  lines  were  afterwards  struck  out,  and  Irene  was   < 
carried  off;  to  be  out  to  death  behind  the  scenes.    **  This   i 
shows,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  **  bow  ready  modem  audiences 
are  to  condemn,  in  a  new  plav,  what  they  have  frequently 
endured  very  quietly  in  an  old  one.    Rowe  has  made  Mo* 
neses,  in  Tamerlane,  die  by  the  bowstring  withou'  offence." 
Davies  assures  us,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  that  the  siniuhling 
Irene,  contranr  to  Horace's  rule,  coram  pojmlOf  was  suggetfed 
by  Garrick.    See  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  i.  p.  172.] 
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And  (Heaven  be  praised !)  our  tolerating  times 
Stint  metamorphoses  to  pantomimes ; 
And  Lewis'  self,  with  all  his  sprites,  would  qnake 
To  change  Earl  Osmond's  negro  to  a  snake ! 
Because,  in  scenes  exciting  joy  or  grief, 
We  loathe  the  action  which  exceeds  belief: 
And  yet,  God  knows !  what  may  not  authors  do, 
Whose  postscripts  prate  of  dyeing  "  heroines  blue  7"* 

Above  all  things,  Dan  Poet,  if  you  can, 
Eke  out  }  our  acts,  I  pray,  with  mortal  man ; 
Nor  call  a  ghost,  unless  some  cursed  scrape 
Most  open  ten  trap-doors  for  your  escape. 
Of  all  the  monstrous  things  I*d  fain  forbid, 
I  loathe  an  opera  worse  than  Dennis  did  f 
Where  good  and  evil  persons,  right  or  wrong, 
Rage,  love,  and  aught  but  moralize,  iu  song. 
Hail,  last  memorial  of  our  foreign  friends, 
Which  Gaul  allows,  and  still  tfesperia  lends ! 
Napoleon's  edicts  no  embargo  lay 
On  whores,  spies,  singers  wisely  shipp'd  away. 
Our  giant  capital,  whose  squares  are  spread. 
Where    rustics    eam'd,    and    now  may  beg,  their 

bread, 
In  all  iniquity  is  grown  so  nice. 
It  scorns  amusements  which  are  not  of  price. 
Hence  the  pert  shopkeeper,  whose  throbbing  ear 
Aches  with  orchestras  which  he  pays  to  hear. 
Whom  shame,  not  sympathy,  forbids  to  snore, 
His  anguish  doubling  by  his  own  "  encore  ;" 
Squeezed  in  "  Fop's  Alloy,"  jostled  by  the  beaux. 
Teased  with  his  hat,  and  trembling  for  his  toes ; 
Scarce  wrestles  through  the  night,  nor  tastes  of  ease, 
Till  the  dropp'd  curtain  gives  a  glad  release : 
Why  this,  and  more,  he  suffers — cau  ye  guess? — 
Because  it  costs  him  dear,  and  makes  him  dress ! 

Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
Fabula,  quas  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi. 

i  In  the  postscript  to  the  ♦♦  Castle  Spectre,**  Mr.  Lewis 
tells  us,  that  though  blacks  were  unknown  in  England  at 
the  penod  of  his  action,  vet  he  has  made  the  anachronism 
to  set  off  the  8cene  :  and  if  he  could  have  produced  the  effect 
"  by  making  his  heroine  blue,"— 1  quote  him—"  blue  he 
would  have  made  her !" 

« [In  1706,  Dennis,  the  critic,  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Operas  after  the  Italian  manner,  which  are  about  to  be  e8tah> 
lishedon  the  English  Stage ;"  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show, 
that  it  IS  a  diversion  of  more  pernicious  consequence  than 
the  most  licentious  play  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage.] 
"  The  first  theatrical  representations,  entitled '  Mysteries 
and  Moralities,'  were  generally  enacted  at  Christmas,  by 
monks,  (as  the  only  persons  who  could  read,)  and  latterly  by 
the  clergy  and  students  of  the  universities.  The  dramatis 
persoHcB  were  usually  Aflam,  Pater  Coelestis,  Faith,  Vice," 
&c.  \c.— See  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  [These, 
to  modem  eyes,  wild,  uncouth,  and  generally  profane  per- 
formances, were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  mfor- 
mation  and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  popes 
granted  a  pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
resorted  peaceably  to  the  plays  acted  in  the  Whitsunwcek  at 
Chester,  bcKinning  with  the  **  Creation."  and  ending  with  the 
"  General  Judgment "  These  were  performed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  different  trading  compames  of  that  citv.  llie 
*•  Creation"  was  performed  by  the  drapers  ;  the  •♦  Deluge" 
by  the  dyers ;  *'  Abraham,  Melchisedec.  and  Lot"  by  the 
barbers :  the  •*  Purification"  by  the  blacksmiths ;  the  '^Last 
Supper"  by  the  bakers ;  the  "  Resurrection"  by  the  skin- 
ners :  and  the  •♦  Ascension"  by  the  tailors.  In  Mr.  Pajrne 
Collier's  work  on  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  reader  will 
find  an  abstract  of  the  several  collections  of  these  mystery- 
plays,  which  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  early  days  of  our  drama,  but  instructive  and  valuable 
for  the  curious  information  it  preserves  with  respect  to  the 
strangely  debased  notions  of  Scripture  history  that  prevailed, 
djnost  imlvcrsally,  before  translations  of  the  Bible  were  in 
common  use.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlvt 
p.  477.] 


So  prosper  ennnchs  from  Etruscan  schools ; 
Give  us  but  fiddlers,  and  they're  sure  of  fools ! 
Ere  scenes  were  play'd  by  many  a  reverend  clerk,' 
(What  harm,  if  David  danced  before  the  ark  ?)* 
In  Christmas  revels,  simple  country  folks 
Were  pleased  with  morrice-mumm'ry,  and  coaise  jokea. 
Improving  years,  with  things  no  longer  known. 
Produced  blithe  Punch  and  merry  Madame  Joan, 
Who  still  frisk  on  with  feats  so  lewdly  low, 
'Tis  strange  Beuvolio^  suffers  such  a  show  ;* 
Suppressing  peer !  to  whom  each  vice  gives  place. 
Oaths,  boxing,  begging, — all,  save  rout  and  race. 

Farce  followed  Comedy,  and  reach*d  hei  prime, 
In  ever-laughing  Foote's  fantastic  time : 
Mad  wag !  who  pardoned  none,  nor  spared  the  best. 
And  tum'd  some  very  serious  things  to  ,iest 
Nor  church  nor  state  escaped  his  pubUc  s^oeis. 
Arms  nor  the  gown,  priests,  lawyers,  volunteers. 
"  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !"  now  forever  mute ! 
Whoever  loves  a  laugh  must  sigh  for  Foote. 

We  smile,  perforce,  when  histrionic  scenes 
Ape  the  swoln  dialogue  of  kings  and  queens, 
When  **  Chrononhotonthologos  must  die," 
And  Arthur  struts  in  mimic  majesty. 

Moschus !  with  whom  once  more  I  hope  to  sit, 
And  smile  at  folly,  if  we  can't  at  wit ; 
Yes,  friend  !  for  thee  I'll  quit  my  cynic  cell. 
And  bear  Swift's  motto,  *•  Vive  la  bagatelle  !" 
Which  charm'd  our  days  in  each  JEge&n  clime, 
As  oft  at  home,  with  revelry  and  rhyme.' 
Then  may  Euphrosyne,  who  sped  the  past, 
Soothe  thy  life's  scenes,  nor  leave  thee  in  the  last; 
But  find  in  thine,  like  pagan  Plato's  bed,' 
Some  merry  manuscript  of  mimes,  when  dead. 

Nee  Deus  mtersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident  ♦  •  ♦  • 


*  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.— 

*'  Who  did  what  Vestris— yet,  at  least,— cannot. 
And  cut  his  kingly  capers  sans  culotte."] 

B  Benvolio  does  not  bet ;  but  every  man  who  maintains 
race-horses  is  a  promoter  of  all  the  concomitant  evils  of  Che 
turf.  Avoiding  to  bet  is  a  little  Pharisaical.  Is  it  an  excul- 
pation ?  I  think  not.  I  never  yet  heard  a  bawd  praised  for 
chastity,  because  she  herself  dia  not  commit  fornication  ! 

«  [For  Benvolio  we  have,  in  the  original  MS.,  **  Earl  Gros 
venor ;"  and  for  the  next  couplet— 

•*  Suppressing  peer !  to  whom  each  Anc*  gives  place, 
Save  gambling— for  his  Lordship  loves  a  race." 

But  we  cannot  trace  the  exact  propriety  of  the  allusions 
Lord  Grosvenor,  now  Marquis  of  vVestminster,  no  doubt 
distinguished  himself  by  some  attack  on  the  Sunday  news- 
papers, or  the  like,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  known  to 
keep  a  stud  at  Newmarket— but  why  a  long  note  on  a  sub- 
ject certainly  insignificant,  and  perhaps  mistaken  ?] 

'  [In  dedicating  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold"  to 
his  fellow  traveller.  Lord  Byron  describes  him  as  "  one  to    ; 
whom  be  was  indebted  for  the  social  advantages  of  an  en- 
Ughtened  friendship ;  one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and 
accompanied  far,  whom  he  had  found  wakeful  over  his  sick- 
ness and  kind  in  his  sorrow,  glad  in  his  praspenly  and  firn 
in  his  adversity,  true  in  counsel  and  trusty  in  j>eril  :*'— while 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  describing  a  short  tour  to  Negroponte,  m 
which  his  noble  friend  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  re- 
grets the  absence  of  a  companion,  **  who,  to  quickness  of  ob-    . 
servation  and  ingenuity  of  remark,  united  that  gay  good  hu-   , 
mor  which  keeps  alive  the  attention  under  the  pressure  of  fa- 
tigue, and  softens  the  aspect  of  every  difficulty  and  danger  "] 

*  Under  Plato's  pillow  a  volume  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron 
was  found  the  day  he  died.—  Vtde  Barth^l^mi,  De  Pauw,  or 
Diogenes  La^rtius,  if  agreeable.  De  Pauw  calls  it  a  ^est- 
book.  Cumberland,  in  nis  Observer,  terms  it  moral,  liice  the 
sayings  of  Publius  Syrus. 
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Now  to  the  Drama  let  us  bend  our  eyes, 
Where  fetter'd  by  whig  Walpole  low  she  lies  ;* 
CorruptioQ  foiPd  her,  for  she  fear*d  her  glance  ; 
Decorum  left  her  for  an  opera  dance ! 
Yet  Chesterfield,'  whose  polish'd  pen  mveighs 
'(^aiiiBt  laughter,  fought  for  freedom  to  our  plays; 
Uucheck'd  by  megrims  of  patrician  brains, 
And  damning  dulnees  of  lord  chamberlains. 
Rep.oal  that  act  !*  again  let  Humor  roam, 
Wild  o'er  the  8tag& — we've  time  for  tears  at  home ; 
Lei  *'  Archer"  plant  the  horns  on  "  Sullen V  brows. 
And  "  EJstJfania"  gull  her  **  Copper*'*  spouse ; 
Tin-  moraKs  scant — but  that  may  be  excused, 
Men  go  not  to  be  lectured,  but  amused. 
He  whom  our  plays  dispose  to  good  or  ill 

L  of  WUlis' skill  f 


Must  wear  a  head  in  want  < 


'  [  t  he  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Play- 
hotise  Bill :— In  1/35,  Sir  John  Barnard  brou^^ht  in  a  bill  *♦  to 
resiraiu  the  number  of  houses  for  plaving  of  uiterludes,  and 
for  ihe  better  reKulating  of  common  players."  The  minister. 
Sir  llo.iorl  Wulpole,  conceiving  this  to  oe  a  favorable  oppor- 
iii.iiiy  of  checking  the  abuse  of  theatrical  representation,  pro- 


made  the  king  would  not  pass  it.  But  Sir  John  Barnard 
strongly  objected  to  this  clause ;  contending  that  the  power 
of  thai  officer  wjis  already  too  great,  and  hadbeen  often  wan- 
tonly exercised  He  therefore  withdrew  his  bill,  rather  than 
est  Hbl  ish  by  law  a  power  in  a  single  officer  so  much  under  the 
(hrecuon  of  the  Crown.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1737,  an  opportunity  offered,  which  Sir  Robert  did 
not  fail  to  seize.  The  manager  of  Goodman's  Fields  The- 
uin*  having  brought  to  him  a  farce  called  "The  Golden 
iturnp,"  which  had  been  proffered  for  exhibition,  the  minis- 
ler  paid  the  profits  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  per- 
fortnuitce,  and  detained  the  copy.  He  then  made  extracts 
of  the  most  exceptionable  passives,  abounding  in  profane- 
lifs.s,  sedition,  and  blasphemy,  read  them  to  the  house,  and 
ol»iHiucd  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  hmit  the  number  of  play- 
houses ;  to  subject  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection 
ol  I  tie  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  to  compel  the  proprietors  to 
lake  out  a  license  for  eveify  production  before  it  could  ap- 
l>ejir  on  the  stage.] 

^  His  speech  on  the  Licensing  Act  is  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent efforts —[Though  the  Playhouse  Bill  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  warmly  opposed  in  both  Houses,  this  speech  of 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  is  the  only  trace  of  that  opposition  to 
be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  times.  The 
following  passage,  which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  will  show  the  style  of  the  oration :~"  The  Bill 
is  not  only  an  encroachment  upon  liberty,  but  it  is  hkewise  an 
encroachment  on  property.  Wit,  my  Lords,  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
perty ;  It  is  the  property  of  those  who  have  it,  and  too  often 
the  only  property  they  have  to  depend  on.  Thank  God !  my 
Lords,  we  have  a  dependence  of  another  kind ;  we  have  a 
much  less  precarious  support,  and,  therefore,  cannot  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  the  bill  now  before  us  ;  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  wit,  whosoevcr's  property  it  mav 
be.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  any  such  property  are  all, 
I  hope,  our  friends ;  do  not  let  us  subject  them  to  any  unne- 
cessary or  arbitrary  restraint.  I  must  own,  I  cannot  easily 
agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon  wit ;  but  by  this  bill  it  is  to 
be  heavily  taxed,  it  is  to  be  excised ;  for,  if  this  bill  passes,  it 
cannot  be  retailed  in  a  proper  way  without  a  permit :  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  have  the  honor  of  being  chief  gauger, 
supervisor,  commissioner,  judge,  and  iury.  But,  what  is  still 
more  hard,  though  the  poor  author,— the  proprietor,  I  should 
say,— -cannot,  perhaps,  dine  till  he  has  found  out  and  agreed 
with  a  purchaser,  yet  before  he  can  propose  to  seek  for 
a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit  to  have  his  goods 
rummaged  at  this  new  excise  office  ;  where  they  may  be  de- 
tained for  fourteen  days,  and  even  then  he  may  find  them 
returned  as  prohibited  goods ;  by  which  his  chief  and  best 
market  will  be  forever  shut  against  him,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  laws  of  his  country  or  the 
laws  of  the  stage.  These  hardships,  this  hazard,  which  every 
gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who  writes  any  thing  for  the 
stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a  generous  and 
free  spint  from  attempting  any  thing  in  that  way ;  and  as  the 
stage  has  always  been  the  proper  channel  for  wit  and  humor, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  when  I  speak  against  this  bill,  I  must 
think  I  r  .ead  the  cause  of  wit,  I  plead  the  cause  of  humor, 
I  plead  the  cause  of  the  British  stage,  and  of  every  gentleman 
of  taste  in  the  kingdom.  The  stage  ami  the  press,  my  Lords, 
uo  two  of  our  out-sentries :  if  we  remove  them,  if  we  hood- 


Ay,  but  Macheath's  example — psha  !- 

It  form'd  no  thieves — the  thief  was  form'd  befons  f 

And,  spite  of  puritans  and  Collier's  curse,^ 

Plays  make  mankind  no  better,  and  no  wone. 

Then  spare  our  stage,  ye  methodistic  men ! 

Nor  bum  damn'd  Drury  if  it  rise  agam.' 

But  why  to  braiu-scorch'd  bigots  thus  appeal? 

Can  heavenly  mercy  dwell  with  earthly  zeal  ? 

For  times  of  fire  and  fagot  let  them  hope  ! 

Times  dear  alike  to  puritan  or  pope. 

As  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze, 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

E'en  DOW  the  songs  of  Solyma  begiu ; 

Faith  cants,  perplex'd  apologia  of  sin ! 

While  the  Iiord's  servant  chastens  whom  he  loves. 

And  Simeon*  kicks,  where  Baxter  only  "  shoves.*"* 

wink  them,  if  we  throw  them  in  fetters,  the  enemy  may  sur- 
prise us.  Therefore,  I  must  look  upon  the  bill  now  before  us 
as  a  step  for  introducing  arbitrary  power  into  this  kingdom.'*] 

» ["  Repeal  that  Act  .''"—After  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  century, 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
performance  of  the  drama,  has  again  become  the  subject  of    ; 
parliamentary  inqmry  and  report]  | 

«  Michael  Perez,  the  "  Copper  Captain,"  in  "  Rule  a  Wife   ; 
and  have  a  Wife." 

» [Of  this  "skill,"  Reynolds,  in  his  "  Life  and  Times" 
records  a  remarkable  instance.  The  doctor  had,  it  seems,  an  , 
"  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command."  Threaten^  in 
every  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  numerous  patients  stood  as 
much  in  awe  of  this  formidable  weapon  as  of  bars,  chains,  or 
strait  waistcoats.  After  a  few  weeks*  attendance  on  the 
King,  he  allowed  his  Majesty  a  razor  to  shave  himself,  aud 
a  penknife  to  cut  his  nails.  For  this  he  was  one  evening 
charged  by  the  other  physicians,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  rashness  and  imprudence.  Mr 
Burke  was  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know,  "  If  the  royal  patient  had  become  out- 
rageous at  the  moment,  what  power  the  doctor  possessed  of 
instantaneously  terrifyinR  him  into  obedience  ?•»— "  Place 
the  candles  between  us,  Mr.  Burke,"  replied  the  doctor,  m 
an  equally  authoritative  tone,  "  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer. 
There,  Sir:  by  the  eye.  I  should  have  looked  at  him  tkuM, 
Sir,  thus .'"  Mr.  Burke  instantaneously  averted  his  head  ; 
and,  makingno  reply,  evidently  acknowledged  this  basiluL 
authority.  This  story  was  often  related  by  the  doctor  him- 
self.] 

«  [Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  like  opinion  Of  the  "  Beggars' 
Opera"  he  says,  in  his  Life  of  Gay :— "  The  play,  like  many 
otners,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without  any  moral 
purpose,  and  is,  therefore,  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life  requires  or 
admits,  to  be  productive  of  much  evil.  Highwaymen  and 
housebreakers  seldom  frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in 
any  elegant  diversion ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  imaguie 
that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  sees  Macheaih  re- 
prieved upon  the  stage."  On  another  occasion,  the  common 
question  with  regard  to  this  opera  having  been  introduced,  he 
said, — "  As  to  this  matter,  which  has  been  very  much  con- 
tested, I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  more  influence  has  been 
ascribed  to  it  than  in  reality  it  ever  had  ;  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at  that 
representation."— See  Croker's  Boswell,  vol.  iii.  p.  242.J 

'Jerry  ColUer's  controversy  with  Congreve,  ic.  on  the 
subject  of  the  drama,  is  too  well  known  to  req\iire  further 
comment. 

"  I"  //■  it  rise  again." — When  Lord  Byron  penned  this 
couplet  at  Athens,  he  little  imagined  that  he  should  so  soon 
be  called  on  to  write  an  address  to  be  spoken  on  the  open- 
ing of  New  Drury,  and  become  one  of  the  committee  for 
managing  its  concerns.] 

«  Mr.  Simeon  is  the  very  bully  of  beliefs,  and  castigator  of 
"  good  works."  He  is  ably  supported  by  John  Stickles,  a 
laborer  in  the  same  vineyard :— but  I  say  no  more,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Johnny  in  full  congregation,  "  no  hojns  for  thrm 
as  laughs.*'— iThe  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,— a  zealous  Calvinist,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  zeal,  has  been  engaged  in  sundry  warm  dis- 
putations with  other  divines  of  the  university.  Besides 
many  single  sermons,  he  has  published  *'  Helps  to  Compo- 
sition, or  500  Skeleton  Sermons,"  in  five  volumes ;  and 
"  Horae  Homileticse.  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  skele- 
tons) upon  the  whole  Scripture,"  in  eleven  volumes.] 

10 »«  Baxter's  Shove  to  heavy-a— d  Christians"— the  verit- 
able title  of  a  book  once  in  good  repute,  and  likely  enough  to 
be  so  again.— [Richard  Baxter  is  described  by  Granger  as  '*  a   ' 
man  famous  for  weakness  of  body  and  strexijgth  of  mind ;  for 
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Wlu>m  uature  guides,  so  writes,  that  every  dunce 
Enraptured,  thinEs  to  do  the  same  at  once ; 
But  after  iuky  thumbs  and  bitten  nails, 
And  twenty  scattered  quires,  the  coxcomb  fails. 

Let  Pastoral  be  dumb ;  for  who  can  hope 
To  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope  ? 
Yet  his  aud  Phillips'  faults,  of  difierent  kind, 
For  art  too  rude,  for  nature  too  refined, 
Instruct  how  hard  the  medium  His  to  hit 
'Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit 

A  vulgar  scribbler,  certes,  stands  disgraced 
In  this  nice  age,  when  all  aspire  to  taste ; 
The  dirty  lanmiage,  and  the  noisome  jest. 
Which  pleased  in  Swift  of  yore,  we  now  detest ; 
Proscribed  not  only  in  the  world  polite, 
But  even  too  nasty  for  a  city  knight ! 

Peace  to  Swift's  faults !  his  wit  hath  made  them  pass, 
UnmatchM  by  all,  save  matchless  Hudibras ! 
Whose  author  is  perhaps  the  first  we  meet. 
Who  from  our  couplet  lopp'd  two  final  feet ; 
Nor  less  in  merit  than  the  longer  line. 
This  measure  moves  a  favorite  of  the  Nine. 
Though  at  first  view  eight  feet  may  seem  in  vain 
Form  d,  save  in  ode,  to  bear  a  serious  strain, 
Yet  Scott  has  shown  our  wondering  isle  of  late 
This  measure  shrinks  not  from  a  theme  of  weight, 
And,  varied  skilfully,  surpasses  far 
Heroic  rhyme,  but  most  in  love  and  war, 
Whose  fluctuations,  tender  or  sublime. 
Are  curb'd  too  much  by  long-recurring  rhyme. 

But  many  a  skilful  judge  abhors  to  see. 
What  few  admire — irregularity. 
This  some  vouchsafe  to  pardon ;  bat  'tis  hard 
When  such  a  word  contents  a  British  bard. 

And  must  the  bard  his  glowing  thoughts  confine, 
Lest  censure  hover  o'er  some  faiSty  line  7 
Remove  whate'er  a  critic  may  suspect. 
To  gain  the  paltry  suffrage  of  "  correct  ?" 

Ex  noto  fictum  carmtfn  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis 
Speret  idem :  sudet  multum  irustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem :  tantum  series  joncturaque  pollet ; 
Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honoris. 

Si]  vis  deducti  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni, 
^e,  velut  innati  triviis  ac  pene  forenses, 
Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  vennlbus  unqnam, 
Aut  immunda  crepent.  ignominiosaque  dicta. 
Ofienduntur  enim,  quious  est  equus,  et  pater,  et  res: 
Nee,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 
iEquis  accipiunt  animis,  oonantve  corona. 

^vUaba  1od&%  brevi  sub^ecta  vocatur  iambus, 
Pes  (*itus :  unde  etiam  trmietris  accrescere  jomt 
Nomcii  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus, 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi :  oon  ita  pridem, 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  vemret  ad  aures, 
Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  patema  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens ;  non  ut  de  sede  secnndi 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socioliter.    Hie  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rams,  et  Ennl. 
In  Bcenam  missos  ma^o  cum  pondere  versus, 
Aut  operas  ceteris  nimium  curaque  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratse  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 

Non  q^vis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex ; 
Et  dataRomanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 


having  the  strongest  sense  of  religion  himself,  and  exciting 
a  sense  of  it  in  the  thoughtless  and  profligate ;  for  preaching 
more  seonons,  engaging  in  more  controversies,  and  writing 
more  btx>ks,  than  any  other  non-confonntst  of  his  age.** 
Dr.  Bar.ow  says,  that  *<  his  practical  writings  were  never 
mended,  his  controversial  seldom  confuted."  On  Boswell's 
asking  Johnson  which  of  them  be  should  read,  the  Doctor 
replied,  '*  Any  of  them ;  they  are  all  good."] 


Or  prune  the  spirit  of  each  daring  phrase, 
To  fly  from  error,  not  to  merit  praise  ? 

Ye,  who  seek  finish'd  models,  never  cease. 
By  day  and  night,  to  read  the  works  of  Greece. 
But  our  good  fathers  never  bent  their  brains 
To  heathen  Greek,  content  with  native  strains. 
The  few  who  read  a  page,  or  used  a  pen, 
Were  satisfied  with  Chaucer  and  old  Ben ; 
The  jokes  and  numbers  suited  to  their  taste 
Were  quaint  and  careless,  any  thing  but  chaste  ; 
Yet  whether  right  or  wrong  the  ancient  rules. 
It  will  not  do  to  call  our  fathers  fools ! 
Though  you  and  I,  who  eruditely  know 
To  separate  the  elegant  and  low. 
Can  also,  when  a  hobbling  line  appears. 
Detect  with  fingers,  m  default  of  ears. 

In  sooth  I  do  not  know,  or  greatly  care 
To  learn,  who  our  first  Engli^  strollers  were ; 
Or  if,  till  roofs  received  the  vagrant  art, 
Our  Muse,  like  that  of  Thespis,  kept  a  cart ; 
But  this  is  certain,  since  our  Shakspeare's  days. 
There's  pomp  enough,  if  little  else,  in  plays ; 
Nor  will  Melpomene  ascend  her  throne 
Without  high  heels,  white  plume,  and  Bristol  stone. 

Old  comedies  still  meet  with  much  applause. 
Though  too  Ucentious  for  dramatic  laws : 
At  least,  we  modems,  wisely,  'tis  confeas'd. 
Curtail,  or  silence,  the  lascivious  jest 

Whate'er  their  follies,  and  their  faults  beside. 
Our  enterprising  bards  pass  naught  untried  ; 
Nor  do  they  merit  slight  applause  who  choose 
An  English  subject  for  an  English  muse. 
And  leave  to  minds  which  never  dare  invent 
French  flippancy  and  Grerman  sentiment 
Where  is  that  hviug  language  which  could  claim 
Poetic  more,  as  philosophic,  fame. 
If  all  our  bards,  more  patient  of  delay, 
Would  stop,  Uke  Pope,*  to  polish  by  the  way  ? 

Idcircone  vager,  scribamque  llcenter,  ut  omnes 
Visuros  pec(»ua  putem  mea,  tutus,  et  intra 
Spem  veni»  cautus  T  vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.    Vos  exemplaria  Gneca 
Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuma. 
At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et 
Laudavere  sales ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque, 
Ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  roodo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lejudo  seponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camcenas 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Qua)  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fecibus  ora. 
Post  hunc  personae  pailaeque  repertor  honestaj 
iEschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  cothumo. 

Successit  vetus  his  comocdia,  non  sme  multa 
Laude  ;  sed  in  vitium  liberlas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi ;  lex  est  accepta ;  chorusque 
Turpiter  ooticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetas ; 
Nee  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Grasca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nee  virtute  foret  clahsve  potentius  arinis, 


» ["  They  support  Pope,  I  sec,  in  the  Quarterly,"— wrote 
Lord  Brron  in  1620,  from  Ravenna—**  it  is  a  sm  and  a  shame, 
and  a  danuioiion^  that  Pope ! !  should  require  it :  but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountebanks  of  the  day,  the  poets,  disgrace 
themselves,  and  deny  God,  in  running  down  Pope,  the  most 
faultless  of  poets."  Again,  in  the  same  year :— "  I  have  at 
last  lost  all  patience  with  the  atrocious  cant  and  ronsenst 
about  Pope  with  which  our  present  *  *  *  s  are  oveiflowiag, 
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Lords  of  the  qoDl,  whose  critical  assaults 
O'oithroiir  whole  qaartos  with  their  quires  of  fimHsy 
Who  soon  detect,  and  maik  wherever  we  fail, 
And  prove  our  marble  with  too  nice  a  nail ! 
DemocrituB  himself  was  not  so  bad ; 
He  only  thougktt  but  you  would  make,  us  mad ! 

But  truth  to  say,  most  rhymers  rarely  guard 
Against  that  ridicule  they  deem  so  hard  ; 
In  perwn  negligent,  they  wear,  from  sloth, 
Beards  of  a  week,  and  nails  of  annual  growth ; 
Reside  in  garrets,  fly  from  those  they  meet, 
And  walk  in  alleys,  rather  than  the  street 

With  little  rh3rme,  lees  reason,  if  y^u  please, 
The  name  of  poet  may  be  got  with  ease. 
So  that  not  tuns  of  hellebonc  juice 
Shall  ever  turn  your  head  to  any  use ; 
Write  but  like  Wordsworth,  live  beside  a  Lake,' 
And  keep  your  bushy  locks  a  year  from  Blake  ;* 
Then  print  your  book,  once  more  return  to  town. 
And  boys  shall  hunt  your  hardship  up  and  down. 

Am  I  not  wise,  if  such  some  poets'  plight, 
To  purge  in  spring — like  Bayes" — before  I  write? 
If  this  precaution  softened  not  my  bile, 
I  know  no  scribbler  with  a  madder  style ; 

Quam  lingua,  Latium,  si  non  olfenderet  unum- 

?uemque  poetarum  linuB  labor  et  mora.    Vos,  6 
*oinpiUu8  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Praesectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingeniuro  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit,  et  ezcludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 
Democritus ;  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat 
Non  barbam ;  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vital. 
Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetse. 
Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam 
Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.    O  ego  leenis, 

Sui  purgor  bUem  sub  vemi  temporis  horam ! 
on  alius  faceret  meliora  poemata :  venim 
Nil  tanti  est :  ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 


and  am  determined  to  make  such  head  against  it  as  an  indi- 
vidual can  by  prose  or  verse,  and  I  will  at  least  do  it  with 
good  will.  Tnere  is  no  bearing  it  any  longer ;  and,  if  it 
goes  on,  it  will  destroy  what  littfe  good  writing  or  taste  re- 
mains amongst  us.  I  hope  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste 
to  second  me ;  but  if  not,  I'll  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that 
it  is  the  best  cause  of  English  literature."  And  again,  in 
1621 :— **  Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can 
ever  diminish  my  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  great  moral 
poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  all 
stages  of  enstence.  The  deliffht  of  my  boyhood,  the  study 
of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it)  he 
may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  book 
of  life.  Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  re- 
ligion, he  has  assembled  all  that  a  good  and  great  man  can 
gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in  consummate 
beauty.  Sir  William  Temple  observes,  '  that  of  all  the 
members  of  mankind  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making 
a  great  poet^  there  may  be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making 
as  great  generals  and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story.' 
Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion  of  poetry ;  it  is  honorable  to 
him  and  to  the  art.  Such  a  *  poet  of  a  thousand  years'  was 
Pope.  A  thousand  years  wiH  roll  away  before  such  another 
can  be  hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  wmt  them ; 
he  is  himself  a  literature."] 

» ["  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry, 
will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the 
subject.  That  there  are  men  of  genius  amons  the  present 
poets,  makes  little  against  the  fact ;  because  it  has  been  well 
said,  that,  <  next  to  him  who  forms  the  taste  of  his  country, 
the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  cormpts  it.'  No  one  has  ever 
demed  genius  to  Marini,  who  corrupted,  not  merely  the  taste 
of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe,  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  poetry 
IS  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  systematic  deprecia- 
tion of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  kind  of  epidemic  concurrence.  The  Lakers  and  their 
school,  and  everybody  else  with  their  school,  and  even 


But  since  (perhaps  my  feehngs  are  too  nice) 
I  cannot  purdiase  fame  at  such  a  price, 
111  labor  gratis  as  a  grinder's  wheel, 
And,  binnt  myself,  give  edge  to  othen*  steel, 
Nor  write  at  all,  unless  to  teach  the  art 
To  those  rehearang  for  the  poet's  part ; 
From  Horace  show  the  plesaing  paths  of  song. 
And  from  my  own  example — ^what  is  wrong. 

Though  modem  practice  sometinies  diflfers  quita, 
'Tis  just  as  well  to  think  before  you  write ; 
Let  every  book  that  suits  your  theme  be  read. 
So  shall  you  trace  it  to  the  fountain-head. 

He  who  has  leam'd  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foes ; 
Who  models  his  deportment  as  may  best 
Accord  with  brother,  sire,  or  stranger  guest ; 
Who  takes  our  laws  and  worship  as  they  are. 
Nor  roan  reform  for  senate,  church,  and  bar ; 
In  practice,  rather  than  loud  precept,  wise. 
Bids  not  his  tongue,  but  heart,  philosophize : 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  should  rehearse, 
As  joint  exemplar  of  his  life  and  verse. 

Sometimes  a  sfmgfatly  wit,  and  tale  well  told, 
Without  much  grace,  or  weight,  or  art,  wOl  hold 

Reddere  qu»  ferrum  valet,  ezsors  ipsa  sseandi : 
Munus  et  officium,  nil  scribens  ipse,  docebo ; 
Unde  parentur  opes ;  quid  alat  formetque  poetam ; 


Quid  deceat,  quia  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  ions. 
Rem  tibi  Socraticas  poterunt  ostendere  chartae : 
Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 
Quid  didicit  patrisB  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis ; 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus,  et  hoqpes ; 
Quod  sit  oonscripti,  quod  judicis  officium ;  quas 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis ;  ille  profiecto 
Reddere  persons  soit  convenisntia  cuique. 
Respicere  exemplar  vitao  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  lock  morataque  recte 


Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers,  at  institu- 
tions, and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate,  and 
youm;  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  and  baronets  who  draw 
mdiflerent  frontispieces  for  baa  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  bonntry,  the  small  body  of 
the  wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  blues,  have  latterly  united 
in  a  depreciation,  of  which  their  forefathers  would  have 
been  as  much  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the 
mean  time,  what  have  we  got  instead  ?  The  Lake  School, 
which  began  with  an  epic  poem  *  written  in  six  weeks,'  (so 
'Joan  of  Arc'  proclaimed  herself.)  and  finished  with  a  bal- 
lad composed  in  twenty  years,  as  '  Peter  Bell's*  creaKH- 
takes  care  to  inform  the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  have 
we  got  instead  t  A  deluge  of  flimsy  ana  imintelligible  ro- 
mances, imitated  from  Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both 
made  the  best  of  our  bad  materials  and  erroneous  8>'stem. 
What  have  we  got  instead  1  Madoc,  which  is  neither  an  epic 
nor  any  thing  else,  Thalaba,  Kehama,  Gebir,  and  such  gib- 
berish, written  in  all  metres,  and  in  no  language."— Byron 
Letters^  1819.— See  also  the  two  pamphlets  against  Mr. 
Bowles,  written  at  Ravenna  in  1821,  in  which  Lord  Byron's 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  Pope  is  the  principal  feature.] 

s  As  famous  a  tonsor  as  Licinus  himself,  and  better  paid, 
and  may,  like  him,  be  one  day  a  senator,  having  a  better 

3ualification  than  one  half  of  the  heads  he  crops,  viz.— m- 
ependence. 

•  ["  Ba^es.  Pray,  Sir,  how  do  you  do  when  you  write  ? 
Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  part  I'm  in  pretty  good  health. 
Bayes.  I  mean,  what  do  you  do  when  you  wnte  1  Smith.  I 
take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sit  down.  B*ye*.  Now  I  write 
standing— that's  one  thing ;  and  then  another  thmg  is,  with 
what  do  you  prepare  vourself?  Smith,  Prepare  myself !  what 
the  devil  does  the  lool  mean  T  Bayes.  Why,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  do.  If  I  am  to  write  familiar  things,  as  sonnets  to 
Armida,  and  the  like,  I  make  use  of  stewed  prunes  only ; 
but  when  I  have  a  grand  design  in  hand,  I  ever  take  physio 
and  let  blood :  for  when  you  would  have  pure  swiftness  af 
thought,  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you  must  have  a  care  of 
the  pensive  part    In  fine,  you  must  purge."— i{«*earM2  J 
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A  longer  empire  oVr  the  public  mind 

Hian  Boanding  trifles,  empty,  though  refined. 

Unhappy  Greece !  thy  sons  of  ancient  days 
The  muse  may  celebrate  with  perfect  praise, 
Whose  generous  children  narrow'd  not  their  hearts 
With  commerce,  given  alone  to  arms  and  arts. 
Our  boys  (save  those  whom  public  schools  compel 
To  **  long  and  short"  before  they're  taught  to  spell) 
From  frugal  fathers  soon  imbibe  by  rote, 
"  A  penny  saved,  my  lad,  's  a  penny  got** 
Babe  of  a  city  birth  !  from  sixpence  take 
The  third,  how  much  will  the  remamder  make  ? — 
«*  A  groat." — "  Ah,  bravo!  Dick  hath  done  the  sum ! 
He'll  swell  my  fifty  thousand  to  a  plum." 

They  whose  young  souls  receive  this  rust  betimee, 
'Tis  clear,  are  fit  for  any  thing  but  rhymes ; 
And  Locke  will  tell  you,  that  the  father  's  right 
Who  hidf«  all  verses  from  his  children's  sight ; 
For  poets,  (says  this  sage,*  and  many  more,) 
Make  sad  mechanics  with  their  lyric  lore ; 
And  Delphi  now,  however  rich  of  old, 
Discovers  little  silver,  and  less  gold, 
Because  Parnassus,  though  a  mount  divine, 
Is  poor  as  Irus,'  or  an  Irish  mine.' 

Two  objects  always  should  the  poet  move, 
Or  one  or  both, — to  please  or  to  improve. 
Whate'er  you  teach,  be  brief,  if  you  design 
For  our  remembrance  your  didactic  line  ; 
Redundance  places  memory  on  the  rack. 
For  brains  may  be  o'erloaded,  like  the  back. 

Fabola,  nullius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte, 
Valdius  oblectat  populuro,  meliusque  moratur, 
Quam.  versus  inopes  rerum,  nugssque  canorao. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Grails  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nuUius  avaris. 
Roman!  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 
Dlscunt  in  partes  centum  diducere :  dicat 
Fiiius  Albini,  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 
IJncia,  quid  superat  ?  poterat  dixisse— Triens.    Eu ! 
Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.    Redit  uncia :  quid  fitt 
Semis.    An  haec  animos  aarugo  et  cura  pecult 
Cum  scmel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 
Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupressot 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetas ; 
Aut  siroul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitse. 
Quidquid  prsecipies,  esto  brevis :  ut  cito  dicta 
Percipi:uit  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 
Omne  ^upervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  Toluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris : 


1 1  have  not  the  original  by  me,  but  the  Italian  translation 
runs  as  follows :— '*  £  una  cosa  a  mio  credere  molto  strava- 
gante,  che  un  padre  desideri,  o  permetta,  che  suo  figliuolo 
coltivi  e  pcrfezioni  questo  talento."  A  little  further  on : 
•♦  Si  trorano  di  rado  nel  Parnaso  le  miniere  d*  oro  e  d'  ar- 
gento.'^—Educazione  dei  FamciuUi  del  Sirnor  Lock*.  C"  If  the 
child  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in 
the  world,  that  the  father  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be 
cherished  or  improved."—"  It  is  very  seldom  seen,  that  any 
one  discovers  mmes  of  gold  or  silver  on  Parnassus."] 

s  *'  Iro  pauperior:"  this  is  the  same  beggar  who  boxed 
with  Ulysses  for  a  pound  of  kid's  fry,  which  he  lost,  and 
half  a  dozen  teeth  besides.— See  Odyssey,  b.  18. 

<  The  Irish  gold  mine  of  Wicklow,  which  yields  just  ore 
enough  to  swear  by,  or  gild  a  bad  guinea. 

«  [This  couplet  is  amusingly  characteristic  of  that  mix- 
ture  of  fun  and  bitterness  with  which  their  author  some- 
times spoke  in  conversation  ;  so  much  so,  that  those  who 
knew  him  might  almost  fancy  they  hear  him  utter  the 
words.— Moore.] 

»  As  Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  damning  Homer,  to 
whom  he  was  under  great  obligations — "  And  Homer  {damn 
hitn .')  ro^*'— it  may  be  presumed  that  anybody  or  any  thing 
may  be  damned  in  verse  by  poetical   license;   and,  in 
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Fiction  does  best  when  taught  to  look  like  troth, 
And  foiry  fables  bubble  none  but  youth : 
Expect  no  credit  for  too  wondrous  tales. 
Since  Jonas  only  springs  alive  from  whales ! 

Yoong  men  with  aught  but  elegance  dispense ; 
Maturer  yeari  require  a  little  sense. 
To  end  at  once : — ^that  bard  for  all  is  fit 
Who  mingles  well  instruction  with  his  wit ; 
For  him  reviews  shall  smile,  for  him  overflow 
The  patronage  of  Fatemoster-row ; 
His  book,  with  Longman^s  liberal  aid,  shall  pass, 
(Who  ne*er  despises  books  that  bring  him  brass ;) 
Through  three  long  weeks  the  taste  of  London  lead, 
And  crooB  St  George's  Channel  mnd  the  Tweed. 

But  every  thing  has  faults,  nor  is  *t  unknown 
That  harps  and  fiddles  often  lose  their  tone, 
And  wayward  voices,  at  their  owner's  call, 
With  all  his  best  endeavors,  only  squall ; 
Dogs  blink  their  covey,  flints  withhold  the  spark,* 
And  double-barreb  (damn  them  I)  miss  their  mark.' 

Where  frequent  beauties  strike  the  reader's  view. 
We  most  not  quarrel  for  a  blot  or  two ; 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  or  men. 
The  slips  of  human  nature,  and  the  pen. 

Yet  if  an  author,  spite  of  foe  or  (riend. 
Despises  all  advice  too  much  to  mend. 
But  ever  twangs  the  same  discordant  string. 
Give  him  no  quarter,  howsoe'er  he  sing. 
Let  HavardV  fate  overtake  him,  who,  for  once, 
Produced  a  play  too  dashing  for  a  dunce : 

Nee,  quodcunque  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi : 
Neu  pransas  Lamiee  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo. 

Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis : 
Celsi  prastereunt  austera  poemata  Rhamnes. 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 
Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis ;  hic  et  mare  transit, 
Et  longum  note  scriptori  prorogat  aavum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen,  quibus  ignovisse  velimus ;  [mens, 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonura  reddit  quem  vult  manus  et 
Poscentique  gravem  persaspe  remittit  acutum ; 
Nee  semper  leriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 
Yenim  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  panim  cavit  natura.    Quid  ergo  est  ? 
Ut  scriptor  81  peccat  idem  librarius  usque, 
Quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  caret ;  et  cithansdus 
Ridetur,  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem  : 
Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 


case  of  accident,  I  beg  leave  to  plead  so  illustrious  a  pre- 
cedent. 

•  For  the  story  of  Billy  Havard's  tragedy,  see  "  Davics's 
Life  of  Garrick."  I  believe  it  is  "  Regulus,"  or  "  Charles 
the  First."  The  moment  it  was  known  to  be  his  the  theatre 
thinned,  and  the  bookseller  refused  to  give  the  customary 
sum  for  the  copyright.— ['♦  Havard,"  says  Davies,  **  was  re- 
duced to  great  straits,  and  in  order  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
the  story  of  Charles  the  First  was  proposed  to  him  as  a 
proper  subject  to  engage  the  public  attention.  Havard's 
desire  of  ease  was  known  to  be  superior  to  his  thirst  for 
iuae  or  money ;  and  Giffard,  the  manager,  insisted  upon 
the  power  of  locking  him  up  till  the  work  was  finished. 
To  this  he  consented ;  and  Giffard  actually  turned  the  key 
upon  him,  and  let  him  out  at  his  pleasure,  till  the  play  was 
completed.  It  was  acted  with  great  emolument  to  the 
manager,  and  some  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  as  gain, 
to  the  author.  It  drew  large  crowds  to  the  theatre ;  curi- 
osity was  excited  with  respect  to  the  author :  that  was  a 
secret  to  be  kept  from  the  people ;  but  Havard's  love  of 
fame  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  concealed  longer  than  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  night  of  acting  the  play.  The  moment 
Havard  put  on  the  sword  and  tie-wig,  the  genteel  dress  of 
the  times,  and  professed  himself  to  be  the  writer  of 
*  Charles  the  First,'  the  audiences  were  thinned,  and  the 
bookseller  refused  to  give  the  usual  sum  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  copyright."] 
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•     BYRON'S  WORKS. 


At  first  noue  de«mM  it  his ;  bat  when  hia  name 
Announced  the  fact — what  then  ? — it  lost  its  fame. 
Though  all  deplore  when  Milton  deigns  to  doze, 
In  a  long  work  tie  fair  to  steal  repose. 

As  pictures,  so  shall  poems  be ;  some  stana 
The  critic  eye,  and  please  when  near  at  hand ; 
But  others  at  a  distance  strike  the  sight ; 
This  seeks  the  shade,  but  that  demands  the  light. 
Nor  dreads  the  connoisseur's  fastidious  view, 
But,  ten  times  scrutinized,  is  ten  times  new. 

Parnassian  pilgrims !  ye  whom  chance,  or  choice. 
Hath  led  to  listen  to  the  Mose's  voice, 
Receive  this  counsel,  and  be  timely  wise ; 
Few  reach  the  summit  which  before  yon  lies 
Our  church  and  state,  our  courts  and  camps,  concede 
Reward  to  very  moderate  heads  indeed ! 
In  these  plain  common  sense  will  travel  far ; 
All  are  not  Erskines  who  mislead  the  bar ; 
But  poesy  between  the  best  and  worst 
No  medium  knows ;  you  must  be  last  or  first ; 
For  middling  poets'  miserable  volumes 
Are  damn'd  alike  by  gods,  and  men,  and  columns.' 

Quern  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idem 
Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum. 

Ut  pictura,  poesis :  erit  quaj,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  magis ;  et  qusdam,  si  longius  abstes : 
Hsec  araat  obscunim  ;  volet  hsec  sub  luce  videri, 
Judicis  argutum  quse  non  formidat  acumen : 
Hsec  placuit  semel ;  hec  decies  repetita  placebit. 


*  [Here,  in  the  original  MS.,  we  find  the  following  couplet 
and  note  :— 

•♦  Though  what '  Rods,  men,  and  columns'  interdict. 
The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  pardon— in  a  Pict. 

♦*  The  Devil  and  Jeffrey  are  here  placed  antithetically  to 
gods  and  men,  such  being  their  usuaf  position,  and  their  due 
one— according  to  the  facetious  saying,  '  If  God  wont  take 
you,  the  Devil  must  ;*  and  I  am  sure  no  one  durst  object  to 
his  taking  the  poetry  which,  rejected  by  Horace,  is  accepted 
by  Jeffrey.  That  these  gentlemen  are  m  some  cases  kinder, 
—the  one  to  countrymen,  and  the  other  from  his  odd  pro- 
pensity to  prefer  evil  to  good,— than  the  *  gods,  men,  and 
columns'  of  Horace,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
review  of  Campbell's  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ;'  and  in  No. 
31,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (given  to  me  the  other  day 
by  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off  Salamis  ;)  there  is  a 
sunilar  concession  to  the  mediocrity  of  Jamie  Graham's 
*  British  Georgics.'  It  is  fortunate  lor  Campbell,  that  his 
fame  neither  depends  on  his  last  poem,  nor  the  puff  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  catalogues  of  our  English  are 
also  less  fastidious  than  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  libra- 
rians.- A  word  more  with  the  author  of  'Gertrude  of 
Wyoming.'  At  the  end  of  a  poem,  and  even  of  a  couplet, 
we  have  generally  *  that  unmeaning  thing  we  call  a  thought :' 
so  Mr.  Campbell  concludes  with  a  thought  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  fulfil  the  whole  of  Pope's  prescription,  and  be  as 
'  unmeaning*  as  the  best  of  his  brethren  :— 

*  Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief.' 

When  I  was  in  the  fifth  form,  I  carried  to  my  master  the 
translation  of  a  chorus  in  Prometheus,  wherein  was  a  pes- 
tilent expression  about  *  staining  a  voice,'  which  met  with 
no  quarter.  Little  did  I  think  that  Mr.  Campbell  would 
have  adopted  my  fifth  form  '  sublime*— at  least  in  so  con> 
spicuous  a  situation.  'Sorrow'  has  been  *  dry' (in  prov- 
erbs,) and  •  wet'  (in  sonnets)  this  many  a  day ;  and  now  it 
*«fiMii«,'  and  stains  a  sound,  of  all  feasible  things  !  To  be 
sure,  death-songs  might  have  been  stained  with  that  same 
grief  to  very  good  purpose,  if  Outalissi  had  clapped  down 
his  stanzas  on  wholesome  paper  for  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Post,  or  any  other  given  hyperborean  gazette ;  or  if  the  said 
Outalissi  had  been  troubled  with  the  slightest  second  sight 
of  his  own  notes  embodied  on  the  last  proof  of  an  over- 
charged quario :  but  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  im- 
provisatore  on  this  occasion,  and  probably  to  the  last  tune 
he  ever  chanted  in  this  world,  it  would  have  done  him  no 
discredit  to  have  made  his  exit  with  a  mouthful  of  common 
Tidking  of  *  itaininf  (as  Caleb  Quotem  says)  *  puts 


Again,  my  Jeffi:ey ! — as  that  soond  inspirefl, 
How  wakes  my  bosom  to  its  wonted  fires ! 
Fires,  such  as  gentle  Caledonians  feel 
When  Southrons  writhe  upon  their  critic  wheel. 
Or  mild  Eclectics,'  when  some,  woree  than  Turita, 
Would  rob  poor  Faith  to  decorate  **  good  work&*' 
Such  are  the  genial  feelings  thou  canst  claim — 
My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. 
Mightiest  of  all  Dunediu's  beasts  of  chase  I 
For  thee  my  Pegasus  would  mend  his  pace. 
Arise,  my  Jeffrey !  or  my  inkless  pen 
Shall  never  blunt  its  edge  on  meaner  men ; 
Till  thee  or  thine  mine  evil  eye  discerns, 
Alas !  I  cannot  "  strike  at  wretched  kernes.*** 
Inhuman  Saxon !  wilt  thou  then  resign 
A  muse  and  heart  by  choice  so  wholly  thine  ? 
Dear,  d— d  contemner  of  my  schoolboy  songs. 
Hast  thou  no  vengeance  for  my  manhood's  wrong! 
If  unprovoked  thou  once  could  bid  me  bleed. 
Hast  thou  no  weapon  for  my  daring  deed  7 
What !  not  a  word  I — and  am  I  then  so  low  7 
Wilt  thou  forbear,  who  never  spared  a  foe  ? 
Hast  thou  no  wrath,  or  wish  to  give  it  vent  7 

O  mi^or  iuvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  patema 
Pingens  ad  rectum,  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor :  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  rebus 
Recte  concedi :  consultus  juris,  et  actor 
Causarum  mediocris,  sbest  virtute  diserti 
Messala;,  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus : 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Di,  non  concessere  columnae. 


me  in  mind'  of  a  certain  couplet,  which  Mr.  Campbell  will 
find  in  a  writer  for  whom  he,  and  his  school,  have  no  small 
contempt  -.— 

*  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot. 
The  last  and  greatest  art— the  art  to  Mot ."  "] 

«  To  the  Eclectic  or  Christian  Reviewers  I  have  to  return 
thanks  for  the  fervor  of  that  charity  which,  in  1809,  induced 
them  to  express  a  hope  that  a  thing  then  published  by  roe 
might  lead  to  certain  consequences,  which,  although  natural 
enough,  surely  came  but  rashly  from  reverend  lips.  I  refer 
them  to  their  own  pages,  where  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  prospect  of  a  tilt  between  Mr.  Jeffrey  and  my- 
self, from  which  some  great  good  was  to  accrue,  provided 
one  or  both  were  knocked  on  the  head.  Having  survived 
two  years  and  a  half  those  "  Elegies"  which  they  were 
kindly  preparing  to  review,  I  have  no  peculiar  gu>to  to  give 
them  '^so  joyful  a  trouble/'  except,  indeed,  "upon  com- 
pulsion, Hal ;"  but.  if,  as  David  says  in  the  '*  Rivals,'*  it 
should  come  to  "bloody  sword  and  gun  fighting,"  we 
'•won't  run,  will  we.  Sir  Lucius?"  I  do  not  know  what  I 
had  done  to  these  Eclectic  gentlemen :  r^  7  works  are  their 
lawful  perquisite,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  likt.  Ague,  if  it  seem 
meet  unto  them  :  but  why  they  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
kill  off"  their  author,  1  am  ignorant.  "  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  stronc ."  and  now. 
as  these  Christiains  have  •*  smote  me  on  one  cheek,"  I  hold 
them  up  the  other :  and,  in  return  for  their  good  wishes, 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  repeating  them.  Had  any 
other  set  of  men  expressed  such  sentiinent.*;,  1  should  hare 
smiled,  and  left  them  to  the  "  recording  angel ;"  bur  from 
the  Pharisees  of  Christianity  decency  might  be  expected. 
I  can  assure  these  brethren,  that,  publican  and  sinner  .is  I 
am,  I  would  not  have  treated  "  mine  enemy's  ilog  thus." 
To  show  them  the  superiority  of  my  brotherly  love,  if  ever 
the  Reverend  Messrs.  Simeon  or  Itamsden  .*^houId  he  en- 
gaged in  such  a  conflict  as  that  in  which  they  rcqurs^e-i  me 
to  fall,  I  hope  they  may  escape  with  being  "w  mpcJ"  only, 
and  thnt  Heaviside  maybe  at  hand  to  extract  thr  ball.— 
[The  following  is  the  charitable  passage  in  the  Erlecric 
Review  of  which  Lord  Byron  speaks :— "  If  the  noble  lord 
and  the  learned  advocate  have  the  courage  requisite  to  sus- 
tain their  mutual  insults,  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  the 
explosions  of  another  kind  of  jtaner-viMy  after  iho  fishion 
of  the  ever-memorable  duel  which  the  latter  1^  said  to  have 
fought,  or  seemed  to  fight,  with  '  Little  Moore  '  We  con- 
fess there  is  sufficient  provocation,  if  not  in  the  critinne  at 
least  in  the  satire,  to  ui^e  a  '  man  of  honor'  to  defy  his  as- 
sailant to  mortal  combat.  Of  this  we  shall  no  lioubt  hear 
more  in  due  time."J 

»  [♦*  Alas !  I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes.' —JlfocfreUL] 
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No  wit  for  noblet,  dunces  by  descent? 

No  jefit  on  '*  minors,"  quibbles  on  a  name,' 

Nor  one  facetious  pan^rraph  of  blame  ^ 

Is  it  for  this  on  Ilion  I  have  stood, 

And  thought  of  Homer  less  than  Holyrood  7 

On  shore  of  Euxine  or  ^^an  sea 

My  hate,  untravell*d,  fondly  tum'd  to  thee. 

Ah  I  let  me  cease ;  in  vain  my  bosom  bums, 

From  Corydon  unkind  Alexis  turns  :* 

Thy  rhymes  are  vain  ;  thy  Jeffrey  then  forego 

Nor  woo  that  auger  wbioh  ho  will  not  show 

What  then? — Edina  starves  some  lauker  son, 

To  write  an  article  thou  canst  not  shun ; 

Some  lesB  fastidious  Scotchman  shall  be  fouii'' 

As  bold  in  Billingsgate,  though  less  renown*' 

As  if  at  table  some  discordant  dish 
Should  shock  our  optics,  such  as  frogs  for  fisli 
As  oil  in  lieu  of  butter  men  decry, 
And  poppies  please  not  in  a  modem  pie ; 
If  all  such  mixtures  then  be  half  a  crime, 
We  must  have  excellence  to  relish  rhyme 
Mere  roast  and  boil'd  no  epicure  invites ; 
Thus  poetry  disgusts,  or  else  delights. 

Who  shoot  not  flymg  rarely  touch  a  gun  ; 
Will  he  who  swims  not  to  the  river  run  ? 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  syraphonia  ducors, 

Et  crassum  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver 

Oflendunt,  poterat  duel  quia  c<Boa  sine  istis  ; 

i^c  ammis  naturo  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  a  sumino  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui  nescit,  campeslnbus  abstinel  armis, 
Indoctusque  pilae.  discive,  trochive,  quiescit, 
Ne  spissffi  risum  toUant  impune  coronse  : 
Qui  nesoit,  versus  tamen  audet  fiugere !— Quidni  T 
Liber  et  ingenuus  prassertim  census  equestrem 


'  [See  the  memorable  critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
CM  ••  Hours  of  Idleness,*'  tuUe,  p.  429.] 

«  Invenies  alium,  si  te  hie  fastidit  Alexin 

>  [  Lord  Byron's  taste  for  boxing  brought  him  acquauited, 
I  at  an  early  period,  with  this  distinguished,  and,  it  is  not  too 
I  much  to  say,  respected  professor  of  the  art ;  for  whom, 
throughout  life,  he  continued  to  entertain  a  sincere  regard. 
I  In  a  note  to  the  eleventh  canto  of  Don  Juan,  he  calls  him 
I    "  his  old  friend,  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master."] 

«  M  r.  ^'outhey  has  lately  tied  another  canister  to  his  tail  in 
the  '*  Curse  of  Kehama,'^maugre  the  nealect  of  Madoc,  &c., 
and  has  in  one  instance  had  a  wonderful  effect.  A  literary 
friend  of  mine,  walking  out  one  lovely  evening  last  summer, 
on  the  eleventh  bridge  of  the  Paddington  canm,  w  as  alarmed 
by  the  cry  of  "  one  in  jeopardy :"  he  rushed  along,  collected 
a  bo  ly  of  Irish  haymakers,  (supping  on  buttermilk  m  an  ad- 
jattcnt  paddock,)  procured  three  rakes,  one  eel-spear,  and  a 
landing-net,  and  at  last  (horresco  referens)  pulled  out— liis 
own  publisher.  The  unfortunate  man  was  gone  forever, 
and  so  was  a  large  quarto  wherewith  he  had  taken  the  leap, 
w  Inch  proved,  on  inquiry,  to  have  been  Mr.  Southey's  last 
work.  Its  '♦  alacrity  of  sinking"  was  so  great,  that  it  has 
never  since  been  heard  of;  though  some  maintain  that  it  is 
at  this  moment  concealed  at  Alderman  Birch's  pastry 
premises.  Comhill.  Be  this  as  it  inav,  the  coroner's  in- 
quest brought  in  a  verdict  of  **  Felode  oibliopol^"  against  a 
••  quarto  unknown ."  and  circumstantial  evidence  being 
since  strong  against  the  "  I^irse  of  Kehama,"  (of  w  hich  the 
above  words  are  an  exact  description.)  it  will  be  tried  by  its 
peers  next  session,  in  Grub-street— Arthur,  Alfred,  Davi- 
deis,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Exodus,  Exodia,  Euigomad, 
Calvary,  Fall  of  Cambria,  Siege  of  Acre,  Don  Roderick, 
and  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
jurors.  The  judges  are  Pye,  Bowies,  and  the  bellman  of 
St.  i*epulchre's.  The  same  advocates,  pro  and  con,  will  be 
employed  as  are  now  engaged  in  Sir  Francis  Burdrll's 
celebrated  cause  in  the  Scotch  courts.  The  public  anxious- 
ly await  the  result,  and  all  lii  e  publishers  will  be  subpoenaed 
as  witnesses.— But  Mr.  Southey  has  published  the  "  Curse 
of  Kehama,"— an  inviting  title  to  guibblers.  By  the  by,  it 
is  a  good  deal  beneath  Scott  and  Campbell,  ana  not  much 
above  Southey,  to  allow  the  booby  Ballantyne  to  entitle 


And  men  unpractised  in  exchanging  kucki 
Must  go  to  Jackson'  ere  they  dare  to  box. 
"Whate'er  the  weapon,  cudgel,  fist,  or  foil, 
None  reach  expertncas  without  years  of  toil ; 
But  fifty  dunces  can,  with  perfect  ease. 
Tag  twenty  thousand  couplets,  when  they  please. 
Why  not? — shall  I,  thus  qualified  to  sit 
For  rotten  boroughs,  never  show  my  wit  ? 
Shall  I,  whoBo  fathers  with  the  quorum  sate, 
And  lived  in  freedom  on  a  fair  estate  ; 
Who  left  me  heir,  with  stables,  kennels,  packs, 
To  all  their  income,  and  io—twice  its  tax  ; 
Whose  form  and  pedigree  have  scarce  a  fault, — 
Shall  I,  I  say,  suppress  my  attic  salt  ? 

Thus  think  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ;'*  but  you, 
Besides  all  this,  must  have  some  genius  too. 
Be  this  your  sober  judgment,  and  a  rule, 
And  print  not  piping  hot  from  Southey's  school, 
Who,  (ere  another  Thalaba  appears,) 
I  trust,  will  spare  us  for  at  least  nine  years. 
And  hark  *ye,  Southey  !*  pray — but  don't  be  vex'd — 
Bum  all  your  last  three  works — and  half  the  next 
But  why  this  vain  advice  ?  once  published,  books 
Can  never  be  recalPd — from  pastiy -cooks! 
Though  "  Madoc,"  with  «*  Pucelle,"*  insU^ad  of  punk,  ^ 
May  travel  back  to  Quito— on  a  trunk  !*  i 

Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remolus  ab  onmi. 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerva : 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens ;  si  quid  tamen  olim 

Scnpseris,  in  Metii  descendat  judicis  aures, 

Et  patris,  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  m  annum 

Membranis  mtus  positis.    Delere  licebit 

Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  revsrtL 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  intefnresque  deorum 
Cffidibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus : 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres,  rabidosque  leones : 


them,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  (of  which^  by  the 
by,  Southey  is  editor)  "the  grand  poetical  triumvu^te  of 
the  day."    But,  on  second  thoughts,  it  can  be  no  great  de- 

See  of  praise  to  be  the  one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind, 
ough  they  might  as  well  keep  to  themselves  "  Scott's 
thirty  thousand  copies  sold,"  which  must  sadly  discomfit 
poor  Southey's  unsaleables.  Poor  Southey,  it  should  seem, 
IS  the  "  Lepidus"  of  this  poetical  triumvirate.  I  am  orly 
surprised  to  see  him  in  such  good  company. 

♦*  Such  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  he  came  there.** 


The  trio  are  well  defined  in  the  sixth  proposition  of  Euclid 
♦'  Because,  in  the  triangles  D  B  C,  A  C  B,  D  B  is  equal  to 
A  C,  and  B  C  common  to  both ;  the  two  sides  D  B,  B  C.  are 
equal  to  the  two  A  C.  C  B,  each  to  each,  and  the  angle 
D  B  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  C  B  :  therefore,  the  base  D  C 
is  equal  to  the  base  A  B,  and  the  triangle  DBG  (Mr. 
Southey)  is  equal  to  the  triangle  A  C  B,  the  Ua»  to  the 
greater,  which  IS  absurd,"^  Ac— The  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Register  will  find  the  rest  of  the  theorem  hard  by  his 
stabling ;  he  has  only  to  cross  the  river ;  tis  the  first  turn 
pike  I'  other  side  •*  Pons  Asinorum."* 

ft  Voltaire's  •'  Pucelle"  is  not  quite  so  immaculate  as  Mr. 
Southey's  **  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  yet  I  am  afraid  the  French- 
man has  both  more  truth  and  poetry  too  on  his  side— (they 
rarely  go  together)— than  our  patriotic  minstrel,  whose 
first  essay  was  in  praise  of  a  fanatical  French  strumpet, 
whose  title  of  witch  would  be  correct  with  the  change  of 
the  first  letter 

•  Like  fcir  Bland  Burges's  "  Richard  :"  the  tenth  book  of 
«iiich  I  read  at  Malta,  on  a  trunk  of  Eyre's,  19  Cockspur- 
street.  If  this  be  doubted,  I  shall  buy  a  portmanteau  to 
quote  from. 

•  This  Latin  has  sorely  puzzled  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Ballantyne  said  it  meant  the  "  Bridge  of  Berwick," 
but  Southey  claimed  it  as  half  EngUsh  ;  Scott  swore  it  was 
the  "Brig  o'  Stirling  ;"•  he  had  just  passed  two  King 
Jumes's  and  a  dozen  Douglasses  over  it.  At  last  it  was  de- 
cided by  Jeffrey,  that  it  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  •'  counter  of  Archy  Constable's  shop.** 
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Orpheus,  we  learn  from  Ovid  and  Lempriere, 
Led  all  wild  beasto  bnt  women  by  the  ear ; 
And  had  he  fiddled  at  the  present  hour, 
WeM  seen  the  lions  waltzing  in  the  Tower ; 
And  old  Amphion,  such  were  minstrels  then, 
Had  built  St  Paurs  without  the  aid  of  Wren. 
Verse  too  was  justice,  and  the  bards  of  Greece 
Did  more  than  constables  to  keep  the  peace ; 
Abolished  cuckoldom  with  much  applause, 
Call'd  county  meetings,  and  enforced  the  laws. 
Cut  down  crown  influence  with  reforming  scythes, 
And  served  the  church — without  demanding  tithes ; 
And  hence,  throughout  all  Hellas  and  the  East, 
Each  poet  was  a  prophet  and  a  priest. 
Whose  old-establish'd  board  of  jouit  controls 
Included  kingdoms  in  the  cure  of  souls. 

Next  rose  the  martial  Homer,  Epic^s  prince, 
And  fighting  's  been  in  fashion  ever  since. 
And  old  Tyrteus,  when  the  Spartans  warr'd, 
(A  limping  leader,  but  a  lofty  bard,)* 
Though  wall*d  Ithome  had  resisted  long, 
Reduced  the  fortress  by  the  force  of  song. 

When  oracles  prevailed,  in  times  of  old. 
In  song  alone  Apollo*s  will  was  told : 
Then  if  your  veise  is  what  all  verse  should  be. 
And  gods  were  not  ashamed  on  't,  why  should  we? 

The  Muse,  like  mortal  females,  may  be  woo'd ; 
In  turns  sheMl  seem  a  Paphian,  or  a  prude  ; 
Fierce  as  a  bride  when  first  she  feels  afiright. 
Mild  as  the  same  upon  the  second  night ; 
Wild  as  the  wife  of  alderman  or  peer. 
Now  for  his  grace,  and  now  a  grenadier ! 
Her  eyes  beseem,  her  heart  belies,  her  zone, 
Ice  in  a  crowd,  and  lava  when  alone. 

If  verse  be  studied  with  some  show  of  art. 
Kind  Nature  always  will  perform  her  part ; 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebonas  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  et  prece  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet :  fail  haec  sapientia  quondam 
Publica  privatis  secernero  ;  sacra  profanis  ; 
Ck>ncubito  prohibere  vago ;  dare  jura  mantis , 
Oppida  moliri ;  leges  incidere  ligno. 
Sic  honor  et  nomen  dirinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.    Post  bos  insignia  Homerus 
T)TUeu8que  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Versibus  exacuit ;  dictao  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  vitse  monstrata  via  est :  et  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentata  modis :  ludusque  repertus, 
Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 


>  [Lord  D.Ton  bad  originally  written— 

"  Ks  lame  as  I  am,  but  a  better  bard.'* 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Moore's  Notices  will  appreciate  the  feel- 
ing  which,  no  doubt,  influenced  Lord  Byron*s  alteration  of 
the  manuscript  Ime.] 

s  [The  red  hand  of  Ulster,  introduced  generallT  in  a  can- 
ton,  marks  the  shield  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  kingdom.] 

«  ["Potfio."— In  the  original  MS.  ♦♦  Rogers.**} 

*  **  Tum  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsiun, 

Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  (Eagrius  Hebrus, 
Volveret  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa,  et  fngida  lingua ; 
Ah,  miseram  Durydicen !  anima  fugicnte  vocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  np«e.*' 

Georgic.  iv.  523. 

*  I  beg  Nathaniel's  pardon :  he  is  not  a  cobbler ;  if  is  a 
tmiloTf  but  begged  Capel  Lofll  to  sink  the  profession  in  his 

preface  to  two  pair  of  panta psha !— of  cantos,  which  he 

wished  the  public  to  try  on ;  but  the  sieve  of  a  patron  let  it 
out,  and  so  far  saved  the  expense  of  an  advertisement  to  his 
country  customers.  —  Merrv's  •*  Moorfields  whme"  was 
nothing  to  all  this.    The  '*  Delia  Cruscans"  were  people  of 


Thongfa  without  genhis,  and  a  native  Tetn 
Of  wit,  we  loathe  an  artificial  strain — 
Yet  art  and  nature  join*d  will  win  the  prise. 
Unless  they  act  like  us  and  our  allies. 

The  youth  who  trains  to  ride,  or  ran  a  race, 
Must  bear  privations  with  unnifiled  face. 
Be  caird  to  labor  when  he  thinks  to  dine. 
And,  harder  still,  leave  wenching  and  his  wine. 
Ladies  who  sing,  at  least  who  sing  at  sight. 
Have  foUow'd  music  through  her  farthest  flight ; 
But  rhymers  tell  you  neither  more  nor  lees, 
"  I've  got  a  pretty  poem  for  the  press ;" 
And  that's  enough  ;  then  write  and  print  so  fast ; — 
If  Satan  take  the  hindmost,  who'd  be  last? 
They  storm  the  types,  they  publish,  one  and  all, 
They  leap  the  counter,  and  they  leave  the  staU. 
Provincial  maidens,  men  of  high  oonunand. 
Yea,  baronets  have  ink'd  the  bloody  hand  !* 
Cash  cannot  quell  them ;  Pollio*  play'd  this  prank, 
(Then  Phoebus  first  found  credit  in  a  bank  I) 
Not  all  the  living  only,  but  the  dead, 
Fool  on,  as  fluent  as  an  Orpheus'  head  f 
Danm'd  all  their  days,  they  posthumously  thrive — 
Dug  up  from  dust,  though  buried  when  alive ! 
Reviews  record  this  epidemic  crime. 
Those  Books  of  Martyrs  to  the  rage  for  rhyme. 
Alas  !  wo  worth  the  scribbler !  often  seen 
In  Morning  Post,  or  Monthly  Magazine. 
There  lurk  his  eariier  lays ;  but  soon,  hot-press'd, 
Behold  a  quarto ! — Tarts  must  tell  the  rest 
Then  leave,  ye  wise,  tlie  lyre's  precarious  chords 
To  muse-mad  baronets,  or  madder  lords. 
Or  country  Crispins,  now  grown  somewhat  stale, 
Twin  Doric  minstrels,  drunk  with  Doric  ale ! 
Hark  to  those  notes,  narcotically  soft 
The  cobbler-laureats*  sing  to  Capel  Loffi  !* 
Till,  lo  !  that  modern  Midas,  as  he  heare. 
Adds  an  ell  growth  to  his  egregious  ears ! 

Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 
Natura  fieret  laudabile  cannen,  an  arte, 

SusBsitum  est :  ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
ec  rude  quid  prosit  video  mgenium ;  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 

Sui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
ulta  tulit  fecitque  puer ;  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino  :  qui  Pythia  cantat 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magistrum. 
Nunc  satis  est  dixisse  ;  Ego  mira  poemata  pango : 
Occupet  extremmn  scabies ;  mihi  turpe  rehnqui  est, 
Et  quod  non  didici,  sane  nescu^e  fateri 


some  education,  and  no  profession ;  but  these  Arcadians 
("Arcades  ambo"— bumpkins  both)  send  out  their  native 
nonsense  without  the  smallest  alloy,  and  leave  all  the  shoes 
and  smallclothes  in  the  parish  unrepaired,  to  patch  up  Ele> 
gies  on  Enclosures  and  Pagans  to  Gunpowder.  Sitting  on 
a  shopboard,  they  describe  fields  of  battle,  when  the  only 
blood  they  ever  saw  was  shed  from  the  finger-  and  an 
"  Essay  on  War"  is  produced  by  the  ninth  part  of  a  ••  poet." 

"  And  own  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate." 
Did  Nathan  ever  read  that  line  of  Pope  ?  and  if  he  did,  wny 
not  take  it  as  his  motto  ?— [See  antf,  p.  442,  note.] 

•  This  well*meaning  gentleman  lm.<\  spoiled  some  excellent 
shoemakers,  and  been  accessory  to  the  poetical  undoing  of 
many  of  the  industnous  poor.  Nathaniel  Bloomflcid  and 
his  brother  Bobby  have  set  all  Somersetshire  singmg  ;  no 
has  the  mulmly  confined  Uself  to  one  county.  PraU  too  (wU 
once  was  wiser)  has  caught  the  contagion  of  patr>  nagc 
and  decoyed  a  poor  fellow  named  Blackett  into  poetry ;  bu» 
he  died  dunng  the  operation,  leaving  one  child  and  twc 
volumes  of  "  Remains'  utterly  destitute.  The  girl,  if  she 
don't  take  a  poetical  twist,  and  come  forth  as  a  ahoe-making 
Sappho,  may  do  well ;  but  the  "  tragedies"  are  as  rickety 
as  11  they  had  been  the  oflispriog  of  an  Earl  or  a  SeatontiB. 
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There  Kres  one  dniid,  who  prepares  in  tuDe» 
'Gainst  future  feuds  his  poor  revense  of  rhyme ; 
Racks  his  dnll  memory,  and  his  dtuler  muse, 
To  publish  faults  which  friendship  i^ould  excuse. 
If  friendship 's  nothinf;,  self-regard  might  teach 
More  polish*d  usage  of  his  parts  of  speech. 
But  what  is  shame,  or  what  is  aught  to  him  7 
He  vents  his  spleen,  or  gratifies  his  whim. 
Some  fancied  slight  has  roused  bis  lurking  bate. 
Some  folly  eross*d,  some  jest,  or  some  debate  ; 
Up  to  his  den  Sir  Scribbler  hies,  and  soon 
The  gathered  gall  is  voided  in  lampoon. 
Perhaps  at  some  port  speech  you've  dared  to  frown, 
Po.  laps  your  poem  may  have  pleased  the  town : 
If  so,  alas !  'tis  nature  in  the  man — 
May  Heaven  forgive  you,  for  he  never  can ! 
Then  be  it  so ;  and  may  his  witheriug  bays 
Bloom  fresh  in  satire,  though  they  fade  in  praise ! 
While  his  lost  songs  no  more  shall  steep  and  stink, 
The  dullest,  fattest  weeds  on  Lethe's  brink, 
But  springing  upwards  from  the  sluggish  mould, 
Be  (what  they  never  were  before) — ^be  sold  ! 
Should  some  rich  bard,  (but  such  a  monster  now, 
In  modem  physics,  we  can  scarce  allow,) 
Should  some  pretending  scribbler  of  the  court, 
Some  rhyming  peer* — Uiere's  plenty  of  the  sort" — 
All  but  one  poor  dependent  priest  withdrawn, 
(Ah !  too  regardless  of  his  chaplain's  yawn !) 
Condemn  the  unlucky  curate  to  recite 
Their  last  dramatic  work  by  candle-light. 
How  would  the  preacher  turn  each  rueful  leaf. 
Dull  as  his  sermons,  but  not  half  so  brief! 


-Si  carmina  condes, 


Nunquaro  te  fi&Uant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 
Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  Corrige.  sodes. 
Hoc  (aiebat)  et  hoc :  melius  te  posse  neffares. 
Bis  terque  expertum  frustro,  deiere  jubeoa^ 
Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 


prize  poet.  The  patrons  of  this  poor  lad  are  certainly  an- 
swerable for  his  end ;  and  it  ouffht  to  be  an  indictable 
offence.  But  this  is  the  least  they  have  done :  for,  by  a  re- 
finement of  barbarity,  they  have  made  the  (late)  man  pos- 
thumously ridiculous,  by  printing  what  he  would  have  nad 
sense  enough  never  to  print  himself.  Certes  these  rakers 
of  "  Remains"  come  under  the  statute  against "  resurrection 
men."  What  does  it  signify  whether  a  poor  dear  dead  dunce 
is  to  be  stuck  up  in  Surgeons'  or  in  Stationers'  HjI  < '  Is  it  so 
bad  to  unearth  his  bones  as  his  blunders  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 

Ebbet  his  body  on  a  heath,  than  his  soul  in  an  octavo  1  "  We 
low  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be ;"  and 
it  is'  to  be  hoped  we  never  shall  know,  if  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  life  with  a  sort  of  «clat,  is  to  find  himself  a 
mountebank  on  the  other  side  of  Styx,  and  made,  like  poor 
Joe  Blackett,  the  lau^hinv-stock  of  purgatory.  The  plea  of 
publication  is  to  provide  for  the  child ;  now,  might  not  some 
of  this  **  Sutor  ultra  Crepidam's'*  friends  and  seducers  have 
done  a  decent  action  without  inveigling  Pratt  into  biography? 
And  then  his  inscription  split  into  so  many  modicums !—"  To 
the  Duchess  of  Somuch,  tne  Right  Hon.  So-and-So,  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Somebody,  these  volumes  are,  &c.  Ac.'*— why, 
this  is  doling  out  tne  "  soft  milk  of  dedication"  in  gills,— 
there  is  but  a  quart,  and  he  divides  it  among  a  dozen.  Why, 
Prau,  hadst  thou  not  a  puff  left  ?  Dost  thou  think  six  fami- 
lies of  distinction  can  share  this  in  quiet  ?  There  is  a  child, 
a  book,  and  a  dedication :  send  the  girl  to  her  grace,  the 
volumes  to  the  grocer,  and  the  dedication  to  the  devil.— 
(See  ante,  p.  442.  J 
» [In  the  original  MS.— 

"  Some  rhyming  peer— Carlisle  or  Carysfort." 
'  To  which  is  subjoined  this  note :— '*  Of '  John  Joshua,  Earl 
of  Caryafort'  I  know  nothing  at  nresent,  but  from  an  adver- 
tisement in  an  old  newspaper  of^  certain  Poems  and  Trage- 
dies  by  his  Lordship,  which  I  saw  by  accident  in  the  Morea. 
Being  a  rhymer  hunself,  he  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take 
with  his  name,  seeing,  as  he  must,  how  very  commodious 
It  is  at  the  close  of  that  couplet ;  and  as  for  what  follows 
and  goes  before,  let  him  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  other 
'^—-  ;  tinoe  I  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  augur 


Yet,  since  'tis  promised  at  the  rector's  death, 

He'll  risk  no  living  for  a  little  breath. 

Then  spouts  and  foams,  and  cries  at  every  line, 

(The  Lord  forgive  him !)  "  Bravo !  grand !  divine !" 

Hoarse  with  those  praises,  (which,  by  flatt'ry  fed, 

Dependence  barten  for  her  bitter  bread,) 

He  strides  and  stamps  along  with  creaking  boot. 

Till  the  floor  echoes  his  emphatic  foot ; 

Then  sits  again,  then  rolls  his  pious  eye, 

As  when  the  dying  vicar  will  not  die ! 

Nor  feels,  forsooth,  emotion  at  his  heart ; — 

But  all  dissemblers  overact  their  part 

if  e,  who  aspire  to  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"* 
Believe  not  all  who  laud  your  false  *'  sublime ;" 
But  if  some  friend  shall  hear  your  work,  and  say, 
"  Expunge  that  stanza,  lop  that  line  away," 
And,  after  fruitless  eflbrts,  you  return 
Without  amendment,  and  he  answers,  <*  Bum !" 
That  instant  throw  your  paper  m  the  fire. 
Ask  not  his  thoughts,  or  follow  his  dmire  ; 
But  if  (true  bardil  you  scorn  to  condescend. 
And  will  not  alter  what  you  can't  defend, 
If  you  will  breed  this  bayard  of  your  brains,* — 
We'll  have  no  words — I've  only  lost  my  pains. 

Yet,  if  you  only  prize  your  favorite  thought. 
As  critics  kindly  do,  and  authors  ought ; 
If  your  cool  friend  annoy  you  now  and  then, 
And  cross  whole  pages  with  his  plaguy  pen ; 
No  matter,  throw  your  ornaments  aside, — 
Better  let  him  than  all  the  worid  deride. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles. 
Nullum  ultra  verbum,  ant  operam  insumebat  inanem, 
Quin  sine  rivali  teaue  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprebendet  inertes : 
Culpabit  duros ;  incomptis  allinet  atrum 
Transverse  calamo  signum ;  ambitiosa  recidet 


nor  con  the  contents  of  his '  foolscap  crown  octavos.'  "— 
n  Joshua  Proby,  first  Earl  of  Carysfort,  was  joint  post- 
master-general in  1805,  envoy  to  Berun  in  1806,  and  ambas- 
sador to  Petersburg  in  1807.  Besides  his  poems,  he  published 
two  pamphlets,  to  show  the  necessity  of  universal  suffrage 
and  short  parliaments.    He  died  in  1628.] 

*  Here  will  Mr.  Gifford  allow  me  to  introduce  once  more 
to  his  notice  the  sole  survivor,  the  ''  ultimus  Roinanorum," 
the  last  of  the  Cruscanti •—"  Edwin"  the  "profound,"  by 
our  Lady  of  Punishment !  here  he  is,  as  lively  as  in  the  days 
of  ••  well  said  Baviad  the  Correct."  I  thought  Fitzgerald  had 
been  the  tail  of  poesy ;  but,  alas !  he  is  only  the  penul- 
timate. 

A  FAMILIAR  EPISTLB  TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  TUB  MOBSINO 
CHBOSICLB. 

"  What  reams  of  paper,  floods  of  ink,'* 
Do  some  men  spoil,  who  never  think ! 
And  so  perhaps  you'll  say  of  me. 
In  which  your  readers  may  agree. 
Still  I  write  on,  and  tell  you  why ; 
Nothing 's  so  bad,  you  can't  deny. 
But  may  instruct  or  entertain 
Without  the  risk  of  giving  pain,  &c.  &c. 

oil  SOMB  MOOEBS  QUACKS  AMD  BBFOBBUSTS 

In  tracing  of  the  human  mind 

Through  all  its  various  courses, 
Though  strange,  'tis  true,  we  often  find 

It  knows  not  its  resources : 

And  men  through  life  assume  a  part 
For  which  no  talents  they  possess, 

Yet  wonder  that,  with  all  their  art, 
They  meet  no  better  with  success,  4cc.  Jcc. 

*  [See  MUton's  Lycidas.] 

*  "  Battard  of  your  iraiiu.*'— Minerva  being  the  first  by 
Jupiter's  headpiece,  and  a  variety  of  equally  unaccountable 
parturitions  i^pon  earth,  such  as  Madoc,  Ac.  Ac.  kjc 
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Give  light  to  paasages  too  much  in  shade, 
Nor  let  a  doubt  objure  one  verse  youVe  made ; 
Your  friend 's  "  a  Johnson,"  not  to  leave  one  word, 
However  trifling,  which  may  seem  absurd ; 
Such  erring  trifles  lead  to  serious  ills, 
And  furnish  food  for  critics,*  or  their  quills. 

As  the  Scotch  fiddle,  with  its  touching  tune, 
Or  the  sad  influence  of  the  angry  moon. 
All  men  avoid  bad  writers'  ready  tongues, 
As  yawning  waiters  fly'  Fitzscribble*?  lungs ; 
Yet  on  he  mouths — ^ten  minutes — tedious  each 
As  prelate's  homily,  or  placeman's  speech  ; 
Long  as  the  last  yean  of  a  lingering  lease, 
When  riot  pauses  until  rents  increase. 
While  such  a  minstrel,  muttering  fustian,  strays 
O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  unfrequented  ways, 
If  by  some  chance  he  walks  into  a  well, 
And  shouts  for  succor  with  stentorian  yell, 
'*  A  rope  !  help,  Christians,  as  ye  hope  for  grace !" 
Nor  woman,  man,  nor  child  will  stir  a  pace ; 
For  there  his  carcass  he  might  freel^  fling* 
From  phrensy,  or  the  humor  of  the  thing. 
Though  this  has  happen'd  to  more  bards  than  one ; 
I'll  tell  you  Budgell  s  story, — and  have  done 

Omamenta :  pamm  Claris  lucem  dare  coget : 
Arguet  ambiffue  dictum :  mutanda  notabit ; 
Fiet  Aristarchus :  nee  dicet.  Cur  ego  aniicum 
Oflfendam  in  nugis  1  hae  nugae  seria  ducent 
In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  sinistre. 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  moHius  regius  urguet, 
Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
Vesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam, 

8ui  sapiunt ;  agitant  pueri,  incautique  sequuntur. 
ic  dum  sublimes  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 
Si  veluti  roerulis  tntentus  decidit  auceps 
In  puteum,  foveamve ;  licet,  Succurrite,  longum 
Clamet,  lo  cives !  non  sit  qui  toUere  curet. 
Si  quis  curet  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem. 
Qui  scis  an  prudens  hue  se  dejicerit,  atque 


1  "  A  crust  for  the  critics."— Baye#,  ta  the  "  RekevtoL" 

3  And  the  "  waiters"  are  the  only  fortunate  people  who 
can  '♦  fly"  from  them  ;  all  the  rest,  viz.  the  sad  subscribers 
to  the  "  Literary  Fund,"  being  compelled,  by  courtesy,  to  sit 
out  the  recitation  without  a  hope  of  exclaiming,  ''Sic" 
(that  is,  by  choking  Filz  with  bad  wine,  or  worse  poetry) 
"  me  servavit  Apollo !" 

» ["  Fitzscribble,"  originally  "  Fitzgerald.**  See  enti,  p. 
431.] 

*  On  his  table  were  found  these  words :  "  What  Cato  did. 
and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong.**  But  Addison  did 
not  "  approve ;"  and  if  he  had,  it  would  not  have  mended 
the  matter.  He  had  invited  his  daughter  on  the  same  water- 
party  ;  but  Miss  Budgell,  by  some  accident,  escaped  this  last 
paternal  attention.  Thus  fell  the  sycophant  of  •♦  Atticus," 
and  the  enemy  of  Pope  l— (Eustace  BudgeU,  a  friend  and 
relative  of  Addison's,  "  leapt  into  the  Thames'*  to  escape  a 
prosecution,  on  account  of  forging  the  will  of  Dr.  Tindal ; 
in  which  Eustace  had  provided  aimself  with  a  legacy  of  two 
thousand  pounds.    To  this  Pope  alludes— 

"■  Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-street  on  my  quilU 
And  write  whatever  he  please— except  ray  will  "] 

»  [••  We  talked  (says  Boswell)  of  a  roan's  drowning  him- 
self.—Johnson.  *  I  should  never  think  it  time  to  make  away 
with  myself  I  put  the  case  of  Eustace  Budgell.  who  was 
accusea  of  forging  a  will,  and  sunk  himself  in  the  Thames, 
before  the  trialof  its  authenticity  came  on.  •  Suppose,  Sir,' 
said  I, '  that  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  that,  if  he  lives  a  few 
days  longer,  he  shall  be  detected  in  a  fraud,  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be  utter  disgrace,  and  expulsion  from  society.* 
Johnson      'Then,  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a  distant 


Budgell,  a  rogne  and  ifajrmester,  for  no  good, 
(Unless  his  case  be  roach  misundentood,) 
When  teased  with  creditors'  continual  claims, 
"  To  die  like  Cato,"^  leapt  into  the  Thames ! 
And  therefore  be  it  lawful  through  the  town 
For  any  bard  to  poison,  hang,  or  drown.* 
Who  saves  the  intended  suicide  receiyes 
Small   thanks   from   him  who   loathes   the   life   be 

leaves ; , 
And,  sooth  to  say,  mad  poets  must  not  lose 
The  glory  of  that  death  they  freely  chose. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  some  sorts  of  yene 
Prick  not  the  poet's  conscience  as  a  curse ; 
Dosed*  with  vile  drams  on  Sunday  he  was  found, 
Or  got  a  child  on  consecrated  ground ! 
And  hence  is  haunted  with  a  riiyming  rage— 
Fear'd  like  a  bear  just  bursting  from  his  cage. 
If  free,  all  fly  his  versifying  fit. 
Fatal  at  once  to  simpleton  or  wit. 
But  kim,  unhappy !  whom  he  seizes, — ^Atm 
He  flays  with  recitation  limb  by  limb ; 
Probes  to  the  quick  where'er  he  makes  his  breach. 
And  gorges  like  a  lawyer— or  a  leech.^ 


Servari  nolit  ?    Dicam :  Siculique  poetas 
Narrabo  interitum.    Deus  immortalis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  JBtttMm 
Insiluit :  sit  jus,  liceatque  pen  re  poetis: 
Invitum  qui  servat.  idem  facit  occidenti. 
Nee  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nee,  si  retractus  erit,  jam 
Fiet  homo,  et  [>onet  fomoss  mortis  amorem 
Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet :  utrum 
Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 
Moverit  incestus :  certe  furit,  ac  velut  ursus, 
Objectos  cavew  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doclumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus. 

Suem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo, 
on  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo. 


country ;  let  him  go  to  some  place  where  be  is  mrf  known. 
Dont  let  him  go  to  the  devil,  where  he  it  known.' " — See 
Boswell,  vol.  iv.  p.  50,  ed.  1835.] 

•  If  •'  dosed  with,"  &c.  be  censured  as  low,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  original  for  something  still  lower ;  and  if  any 
reader  will  translate  "  Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,"  Ate  into 
a  decent  couplet,  I  will  insert  said  couplet  in  lieu  of  the 
present. 

'>  rin  tracing  the  fortunes  of  men,  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
to  observe,  how  often  the  course  of  a  whole  life  has  depend- 
ed on  one  single  step.  Had  Lord  Byron  persisted  in  bis 
original  purpose  of  giving  this  poem  to  the  pres»,  instead  of 
Childe  Harold,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  lost  as  a  great  poet,  to  the  world.  Inferior  as  this 
Paraphrase  is,  in  every  respect,  to  his  former  Satire,  and,  m 
some  places,  even  descending  below  the  level  of  under* 
graduate  versifiers,  its  failure^  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
would  have  been  certain  and  signal :— his  former  assailants 
would  have  resumed  their  advantage  over  him,  and  either, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  mortification,  he  would  have  flunj^ 
Childe  Harold  into  the  fire ;  or,  had  he  summoned  up  suffi> 
cient  confidence  to  publish  that  poem,  its  reception,  evtu 
if  sufficient  to  retrieve  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  his 
own,  could  never  have,  at  all,  resembled  that  explosion 
of  success,— that  instantaneous  and  universal  acclaim  of 
admiration,  into  which,  coming,  as  it  were,  fresh  firom  the 
land  of  song,  he  surprised  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  borne,  buoyant  and  self-assured,  along, 
through  a  succession  of  new  triumphs,  each  more  splendid 
than  the  last.  Happily,  the  better  judgment  of  his  CrieiKie 
averted  such  a  risk.— MooaB.1 
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**  Pallas  te  hoc  rulner^  Pallas 

Immolat,  e;  poenam  soelerato  ex  sanguine  sumit." 

.Siuid,  lib.  xii 


Athens,  Capuchin  Convent,  March  17, 1611. 
Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,' 
Along  Morea's  hilb  the  setting  sun  ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 
0*er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows 
On  old  jEgina*8  rock  and  Hydra*s  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 
Tliuugh  there  his  altare  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain^shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  onconquerM  Salamis ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse. 
More  deeply  pnrpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance. 
And  tendereet  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleepw 

On  such  an  eve  his  palest  beam  he  cast 
When,  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  looked  his  last 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murdered  sageV  latest  day 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
But  sad  his  light  to  agonizing  eyes, 
And  dark  the  monntain's  once  delightful  dyes ; 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seenrd  to  pour. 
The  land  where  Phcebos  never  frown'd  before ; 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithsron's  head. 
The  cup  of  wo  was  quaff*d — the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  that  scom'd  to  fear  or  flv. 
Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die. 

But,  lo !  from  high  Hymettns  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign  ;* 


>  [This  fierce  ohilippic  on  Lord  Elgin,  whose  collection 
of  Athenian  marbles  was  uitimately  purchased  for  the  na- 
tion, in  1816,  at  the  cost  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  was 
written  at  Athens,  in  March,  1811,  and  prepared  for  publi- 
cation along  with  the  **  Hints  from  Horace ;"  but,  like  that 
satire,  suppressed  by  Lord  Byron,  from  motiTes  which  the 
reader  will  easily  imderstand.  It  was  first  given  to  the 
world  in  1688.  Few  can  wonder  that  Lord  Byron's  feelings 
should  have  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
despoiled  Parthenon ;  but  it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Elgin  to 
keep  in  mind,  that,  had  those  precious  marbles  remained, 
they  must,  in  all  hkelihood,  have  perished  forever  amidst 
the  miserable  scenes  of  violence  which  Athens  has  since 
witnessed ;  and  that  their  presence  in  England  has  already, 
by  universal  admission,  been  of  the  most  essential  advantage 
to  the  fine  arts  of  our  own  coimtry .  The  pohtical  allusions 
in  this  poem  are  not  such  as  require  much  explanation.  It 
contains  many  lines,  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  author,  on  ma- 
ture reflection,  disapproved  of— but  is  too  vigorous  a  speci- 
men of  his  iambics  to  be  omitted  in  any  collective  edition 
of  his  works.] 

s  [The  splendid  lines  with  which  this  satire  opens,  down 
to  "  As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  PaUas'  fane,'*  mrst  appear- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Corsair, 
the  author  having,  at  that  time,  abandoned  all  notion  or 
pubhshlng  the  piece  of  which  they  originally  made  part.] 

*  Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sunset, 
(the  hour  of  execution,)  notwithstanding  the  entreatiea  of 
DiB  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 


No  murky  vapor,  herald  of  the  ftorm, 
Hides  her  fair  face,  or  girds  her  glowing  form 
With  cornice  glinmieriug  as  the  moonbeams  play» 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 
And  bright  around,  with  quivering  beams  beset. 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o*er  the  minaret ; 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  W}u«, 
Where  meek  Cephisus  sheds  his  scanty  tide, 
The  cypress  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque. 
The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  kiosk,^ 
And  sad  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm. 
Near  Theseus*  fane,  yon  solitary  palm ; 
All,  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye  ; 
And  dull  were  his  that  pasb'd  them  heedless  by.' 

Again  the  iEgean,  heard  no  more  afar. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war ; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  expanse  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mix'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown,  where  gentler  ocean  deigns  to  smile. 

As  thus,  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane, 
I  markM  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  main, 
Alone,  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore. 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poets'  lore  ; 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  ttun'd  to  scan, 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  sectue  from  man, 
The  past  rotum'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  Glory  knew  no  cUme  beyond  her  Greece ! 

Hours  roird  along,  and  Dian's  oib  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky ; 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish'd  god : 
But  chiefly,  Pallas !  thine ;  when  Hecate's  glaie, 
Gheck'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 


*  The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our  own 
country ;  the  days  in  wmter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  of 
less  duration. 

*  The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house ;  the  palm  is  with- 
out the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall  intervenes. 
Cephisus'  stream  is  mdeed  scanty,  and  Ilissus  has  no  stream 
at  all. 

*  [During  our  residence  of  ten  weeks  at  Athens,  there  was 
not,  1  beUeve,  a  day  of  which  we  did  not  devote  a  part  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  noble  monuments  of  Grecian  ge- 
nius, that  have  outlived  the  ravages  of  timOjiand  the  outrage 
of  barbarous  and  antiquarian  despoilers.  The  Temple  of 
Theseus,  which  was  within  five  minutes*  walk  of  our  lodg- 
ings^ is  the  most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world.  lu  this 
fabnc,  the  most  endunng  stability,  and  a  simphcity  of  de- 
sign peculiarly  strikmg,  are  united  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  of  workmanship ;  the  characteristic  of 
the  Doric  style,  whose  chaste  beauty  is  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  first  artists,  to  be  equalled  by  the  graces  of  any  of 
the  other  orders.  A  Rentleroan  of  Athens,  of  great  taste 
and  skill,  assured  us  that,  after  a  continued  contemplation 
of  this  temple,  and  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  he  could 
never  again  look  with  his  accustomed  satisfaction  upon  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Athens,  much  less  upon  the 
specimens  of  the  more  modem  species  of  architecture  to 
be  seen  in  Italy.— Hobhousb.] 
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O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startlinff  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  treasured  every  trace 
I  The  wreck  of  Greece  recordt^d  of  her  race, 
<  When,  lo !  a  g:iant  form  before  me  strode, 
:   And  Pallas  haiPd  me  in  hAr  own  abode ! 
I 

I       Yes,  'twas  Minenra's  self;  but,  ah !  how  changed 
'  Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged ! 
'   Not  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
'   Her  form  appeared  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand : 
'  Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
1  Her  idle  ©gis  bore  no  Gorgon  now ; 
i  Her  helm  was  dinted,  and  the  broken  lance 
I  Seem'd  weak  and  shalUess  e'en  to  mortal  glance ; 
I  The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deiji^a'd  to  clasp. 
Shrunk  from  her  touch,  and  withered  in  her  grasp ; 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tean  ^dimm'd  her  large  blue  eye  ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  moum'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  wo ! 

«  Mortal !"— 'twas  thus  she  spake— « that  Mush  of 
shame 
Proclaims  thee  Briton,  once  a  noble  name ; 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free. 
Now  honor'd  le88  by  all,  and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found. 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause  of  loathing  7 — look  around. 
Lo  !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire. 
'Scaped  from  the  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth,' 
Thy  country  sends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both.' 
Survey  this  vacant,  violated  fane ; 
Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain : 
These  Cecrops  placed,  this  Pericles  adom'd,' 
That  Adrian  rear'd  when  drooping  Science  moum'd. 
What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest — 
Know,  Alaric  and  Elgin  did  the  rest 
That  all  may  learn  h^m  whence  the  plunderer  came, 
The  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name  :^ 
For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads. 
Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds  !• 
Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honor  here 
The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer : 
Arms  gave  the  first  his  right,  the  last  had  none, 
But  bi^ly  stole  what  less  barbarians  won. 
So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast. 
Next  prowls  the  wolf,  the  filthy  jackal  last : 
Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood  the  former  maxke  their  own. 
The  last  poor  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 
Yet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  cross'd : 
See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 


1  [On  the  plaster  wall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel, 
these  words  have  been  very  deeply  cut  :— 

3U0D  HON  FKCXRUNT   GOTI, 
OC  FKCBRUNT  ScOTI. 

The  mortar  wall,  yet  fresh  when  we  saw  it,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  statue  now  in  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  serves  as 
a  comment  on  this  text.  Tliis  eulogy  of  the  Goths  alludes 
to  an  unfounded  story  of  a  Greek  historian,  who  relates  that 
Alaric,  either  terrified  by  two  phantoms,  one  of  Minerva 
herself,  the  other  of  Achilles,  terrible  as  when  he  strode 
towards  the  walls  of  Troy  to  his  (hends,  or  struck  with  a 
reverential  respect,  had  spared  the  treasures,  ornaments, 
and  people  of  the  venerable  city.— Hobhousx.] 

*  Cin  the  original  MS.— 

'*  Ah.  Athens !  scarce  escaped  from  Turk  and  Goth : 
Hell  sends  a  paltry  Scotchman  worse  than  both.'^ 


Another  name  with  his  pollutea  my  shrine . 
Behold  whore  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shme ! 
Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim. 
When  Venus  half  aveu^  Minerva's  shame."* 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply. 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : 
<*  Daughter  of  Jove  !  in  Britain's  injured  name, 
A  true-bom  Britain  may  the  deed  disclaim. 
Frown  not  on  England ;  England  owns  him  not : 
Athena,  no !  thy  plunderer  was  a  Scot 
Ask'st  thou  the  difierence  7    From  fair  Phyle's  toweoi 
Survey  Boeotia ; — Caledonia 's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land' 
Hath  Wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command ; 
A  barren  soil,  where  Nature's  germs,  confined 
To  stern  sterility,  can  stint  the  mind ; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth. 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  laud  gives  birth ; 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist ; 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  manhy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzly  brain, 
Till,  buret  at  length,  each  watery  head  o'erflows. 
Foul  as  their  soil,  aud  frigid  as  their  snows. 
Then  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Dispatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide : 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  everywhere  but  north 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain,  thev  issue  forth. 
And  thus — aocuised  be  the  aay  and  year ! — 
She  sent  a  Pict  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth 
As  dull  BoBOtia  gave  a  Fmdar  birth ; 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  brave. 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  of  the  grave, 
Shake  ofi"  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land, 
And  shine  like  children  of  a  hapjner  strand ; 
As  once,  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place. 
Ten  names  (if  fowid)  had  saved  a  wretched  race." 


'<  Mortal  r  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  ** 
more 
Bear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore. 
Though  fallen,  alas !  this  vengeance  yet  is  mine, 
To  tiurn  my  counsels  far  from  lands  like  thine. 
Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  sterA  behest ; 
Hear  and  beUeve,  for  Time  will  tell  the  rest 

**  First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  this  deed 
My  curse  shall  light, — on  him  and  all  his  seed: 
Without  one  spam  of  intellectual  fire. 
Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 
If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 
BeUeve  hun  bastard  of  a  brighter  race : 


*  This  is  spoken  of  the  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the 
Acropolis  in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
by  some  supposed  the  Pantiieon.  was  finished  by  H^adnan ; 
sixteen  columns  are  standing,  of  the  most  beautiful  ma^le 
and  architecture 

<  [On  the  original  MS.  is  written— 

*'  Aspice  quos  Pallas  Scoto  concedit  honores, 
InfTii  Stat  nomen— facta  supraque  vide."] 

*  [For  Lord  Byron's  detailed  remarks  on  Lord  Elgin's 
deling  with  the  Parthenon,  see  Appendiz,  note  A.  to  the 
second  canto  of  Childe  Harold.] 

*  His  lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  longer  bears 
it,  are  carved  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon :  above,  in  a 
part  not  far  distant,  are  the  torn  remnants  of  the  basso  re- 
lievos,  destroyed  in  a  vain  attempt  to  remove  them. 

f  **  Irish  bastards,"  according  to  Sir  Callaghan  O'BraUag- 
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5till  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate, 

And  Folly's  praise  repay  for  Wisdom's  hate ; 

Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 

Whose  noblest,  native  gusto  is — to  sell : 

To  sell,  and  make — ^may  Shame  record  the  day ! — 

The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey.* 

Meantime,  the  flattering,  feeble  dotard.  West, 

Europe's  worst  dauber,  and  poor  Britain's  best, 

With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er. 

And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore." 

Be  all  the  bruisers  cuU'd  from  all  St  Giles*, 

That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles ; 

While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare, 

And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  *  stone  shop'*  there. 

Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombff 

creep. 
To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep ; 
While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 
On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye ; 
The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 
Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb ; 
Mourns  o'er  the  dmerence  of  now  and  then  ; 
Exclaims,  *  These  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men !' 
Draws  sly  comparisons  of  these  with  those. 
And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux. 
When  shall  a  modem  maid  have  swains  like  these ! 
Alas !  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules  I 
And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 
Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view. 
In  silent  indignation  mix'd  with  grief. 
Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhore  the  thief.^ 
Oh,  loathed  in  life,  nor  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 
May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 
Link'd  with  the  fool  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome, 
Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  Eratostratus  and  Elgin  shine 
In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line ; 
Alike  reserved  for  aye  to  stand  accursed. 
Perchance  the  second  blacker  than  the  first 

"  So  let  him  stand,  through  ages  yet  unborn, 
Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  Scorn ; 
Though  not  for  him  alone  reven^  shall  wait. 
But  fits  thy  country  for  her  commg  fate  : 
Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic — blazing  from  afar. 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war.* 
Not  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid. 
Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made ; 
Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 
She  fled — but  left  behind  her  Gorgon  shield : 
A  fatal  gift,  that  tum'd  your  friends  to  stone. 
And  left  lost  Albk)n  hated  and  alone. 

**  Look  to  the  East,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 
Shall  shake  your  tyrant  empire  to  its  base ; 


>[In  1816,  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  were  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  purclMse  of  the  Elgin  marbles.] 

«  Mr.  West,  on  seeing  the  "  Elgin  CoUection,*»  (I  suppose 
we  shall  hear  of  the  "  AbcrshaW*  and  "  Jack  Shephanr'  col- 
lection,) declares  himself  **  a  mere  tyro^  in  art. 

*  Poor  Cribb  was  sadly  puzzled  when  the  marbles  were 
first  exhibited  at  Elgin  House:  he  asked  if  it  was  not  "a 
stone  shop  l**— Ho  was  right ;  it  i*  a  shop. 

*  [That  the  Elgin  marbles  will  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  art  in  England,  cannot  be  doubted.  Tbev  must 
certainly  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  artists,  ana  prove 
that  the  true  and  only  road  to  simplicity  and  beauty  Is  the 
study  of  nature.    But,  had  we  a  right  to  diminish  the  in- 
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Lo  I  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghastly  head, 
And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead ; 
Till  Indus  rolls  a  deep  piupureal  flood, 
And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood. 
So  may  ye  perish  ! — Pallas,  when  she  gave 
Your  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

"Look  on  your  Spain! — she  clasps  the  hand  shs 
hates, 
But  boldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 
Bear  witness,  bright  Barossa !  thou  canst  tell 
Whose  wore  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
But  Lusitania,  kind  and  dear  ally. 
Can  spare  a  few  to  fight,  and  sometimes  fly. 
Oh  glorious  field  I  by  Famine  fiercely  won. 
The  Gaul  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  done ! 
But  when  did  Pallas  teach,  that  one  retreat 
Retrieved  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat  ? 

**  Look  last  at  home — ^ye  love  not  to  look  there ; 
On  the  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair : 
Your  city  saddens :  loud  though  Revel  howls. 
Here  Famine  faints,  and  yonder  Rapine  prowls. 
See  all  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft ; 
No  misers  tremble  when  there's  nothing  left 
*  Bless'd  paper  credit  ;'*  who  shall  dare  to  sing? 
It  clogs  like  lead  Corruption's  weary  wing. 
Yet  Pallas  pluck'd  each  premier  by  the  ear, 
Who  gods  and  men  alike  disdaiu'd  to  hear ; 
But  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state. 
On  Pallas  calls, — but  calls,  alas !  too  late : 
Then  raves  for  *  *  ;  to  that  Mentor  bends, 
Though  he  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends. 
Him  senates  hear,  whom  never  yet  they  heard. 
Contemptuous  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd. 
So,  once  of  yore,  each  reasonable  frog 
Swore  faith  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  *  log.* 
Thus  hail'd  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod. 
As  Egypt  chose  an  onion  for  a  god. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well  I  enjoy  your  little  hour ; 
Go,  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power  ; 
Gloss  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme ; 
Your    strength    a    name,   your    bloated   wealth   a 

dream. 
Gone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 
And  purates  barter  all  that's  left  behind.' 
No  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far. 
Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war. 
The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  ba^  may  bear  away ; 
Or,  back  returning,  sees  rejected  stores 
Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber'd  shores : 
The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom. 
And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  commg  doom 
Then  in  the  senate  of  your  sinking  state 
Show  me  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight 


terest  of  Athens  for  selfish  motives,  and  prevent  successive 
generations  of  other  nations  from  seeing  those  admirable 
sculptures?  The  Temple  of  Minerva  was  spared  as  a 
beacon  to  the  world,  to  direct  it  to  the  knowledge  of  purity 
of  taste.  What  can  we  say  to  the  disappointed  traveller, 
who  is  now  deprived  cf  the  rich  gratification  which  would 
have  compensated  his  travel  and  nis  toil  ?  It  will  be  little 
consolation  to  him  to  say,  he  may  find  the  sculpture  of  the 
Parthenon  in  England.— H.  W.  Williams.] 

A  [The  affair  of  Copenhagen.j 

•  "  Bless'd  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply, 

That  lends  Corruption  Ughter  wings  to  fly  .'•— PoPi 

7  The  Deal  and  Dover  traflickers  in  specie. 
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Vain  is  each  voice  where  tones  could   once  com- 
mand; 
E*en  factions  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land : 
Yet  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 
And  light  with  maddening  hands  the  mutual  pile. 

**  *Tis  done,  *tis  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain ; 
The  Furies  seize  her  abdicated  reign  : 
Wide  o*er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
But  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 
And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains 
The  baunerM  pomp  of  war,  the  glittering  files, 
O'er  whose  gay  trappings  stem  ^Uona  smiles ; 
The  brazen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum. 
That  bid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come  ; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 
The  glorious  death  that  consecrates  his  fall. 
Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms, 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 


But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught, 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  conflict  Havoc  seeks  delight, 
His  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won. 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  begun : 
His  deeper  deeds  as  yet  ye  know  by  name ; 
The  slaughtered  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap'd  field, 
111  suit  with  souls  at  home,  untaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye  aloug  the  distant  down 
Would  flying  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town  ? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion !  for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine : 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast, 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom  who  deserves  them  most 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life, 
And  she  who  raised,  in  vain  regrets,  the  strife."* 


THE  WALTZ! 

AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN.' 


VuaiL. 


'*  Qualis  in  Eurotas  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi, 
Exercet  Diana  choros." 

**  Such  on  Eurotas*  banks,  or  Cynthia's  height, 
Diana  seems ;  and  so  she  charms  the  sight, 
When  in  the  dance  the  gracefiil  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads.** 

Dbtdkn*8  FirgiL 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Sir,— 

I  AM  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county. 
I  might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain 
borough ;  having  had  the  oflTer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  me  general  election  in  1812.'  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness  ;  as,  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid 
of  honor.  We  lived  happily  at  Homem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my 
spouse)  to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no 
harm,  and  our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable 
(or,   as   they  caU  it,  marketable)  age,  and   having 


>  t"  The  beautiful  but  barren  HymcttuS;  the  whole  coast 
of  Attica,  her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesmus. 
Philopappus,  &c.  4tc.,  are  in  themselves  poetical;  and 
would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians,  and  her 
very  ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But,  am  I  to  be 
told  that  the  *  nature'  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical 
without  the  *art'  of  the  Acropolis  t  of  the  Temple  of 
Theseus?  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and  glorious  monu- 
ments of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius  7  Ask  the  travel- 
ler what  strikes  him  as  most  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  ?  The  columns  of  Cape  Colonna, 
or  the  Cape  itself  7  The  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  re- 
collection that  Falconer's  ship  was  bulged  upon  them? 
T  lere  are  a  thousand  rocks  ana  capes  far  more  picturesque 
th  m  those  of  the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium  in  themselves. 
But  it  is  the  '  art,*  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  wrecked 
vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique  and  their  modem 
poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves.    I  opposed,  and  will 


besidefl  a  Chancery  salt  inveterately  entailed  upon 
the  family  estate,  we  came  up  in  our  old  chariot, — 
of  which,  by  the  by,  my  wife  grew  to  much  ashamed 
in  less  than  a  week,  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a 
second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I  might  mount  the 
box,  Mrs.  H.  says,  if  I  could  drive,  but  never  see  the 
inside — that  place  being  reserved  for  the  Honorable 
Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner-general  and  opera- 
knight  Hearing  great  praises  of  Mrs.  EL's  dancing, 
(she  was  famous  for  birthnight  minuets  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,)  I  unbooted,  and  went  to  a 
ball  at  the  Countess's,  expecting  to  see  a  country 
dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all  the  old 
paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But,  judge  of  my  surprise, 
on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs.  Homem  with  her 


ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruins  from  Athens,  to  instruct 
the  English  in  sculpturo ;  but  why  did  I  do  so  ?  The  rviiw 
are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon ; 
but  the  Parthenon  and  ito  rock  aro  less  so  without  them. 
Such  is  the  poetry  of  art."— Bynm  LetUn,  1821.] 

« [This  trifle  was  written  at  Cheltenham  in  the  autumn 
of  1812,  and  published  anonymously  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  It  was  not  very  well  received  at  Uie  time 
by  the  public :  and  the  author  was  by  no  means  anxious 
that  it  should  be  considered  as  his  handiwork.  *'  I  hear," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  that  a  certain  malicious 

fublication  on  waltzing  is  attributed  to  me.  This  report, 
suppose,  you  will  take  care  to  contradict ;  as  the  author. 
I  am  sure,  will  not  like  that  I  should  wear  his  cap  ana 
bells"! 

s  State  of  the  poll,  (last  day,)  5. 


THE  WALTZ. 
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Anns  half  round  the  loins  of  a  huge  huasar-looking 
gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  %n  before ;  and  his,  to 
say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 
turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d— d 
se^-eaw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me 
of  the  **  Black-joke,'*  only  more  "  affetuoso,'*  till  it 
made  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not 
sa  By-and-by  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought 
they  would  sit  or  fall  down : — but  no  ;  with  Mrs.  H.'b 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  **quam  familiaritfr"^  (as 
Terence  said,  when  I  was  at  school,)  they  walked 
about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like  two  cock- 
chafers spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I  asked  what 
all  this  meant,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  a  child  no 
older  than  our  Wilhelmina  (a  name  I  never  heard 
but  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  though  her  mother 
would  call  her  after  the  Princess  of  Swappenbach) 
said,  **  Lord !  Mr.  Homem,  can't  you  see  they  are 
valtzing?'*  or  waltzing,  (I  forget  which;)  and  then 
up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  away  they 
went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  suf^r-time.  Now, 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  things,  and 
so  does  Mrs.  H.,  (though  I  have  broken  my  shins, 
and  four  times  overturned  Mrs.  Honiem*s  maid,  in 
practising  the  preliminary  steps  in  a  morning.)  In- 
deed, 80  much  do  I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for 
rhyme,  tastily  displayed  in  some  election  ballads,  and 
songs  in  honor  x>f  all  the  victories,  (bat  till  lately  I 
have  had  little  practice  in  that  way,)  I  sat  down,  and 
with  the  aid  of  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,*  and  a  few 
hints  from  Dr.  Busby,'  (whose  recitations  I  attend, 
and  am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  Bush/s  manner 
of  delivering  his  father's  late  successful  *'  Dmry  Lane 
Address,")  1  composed  the  following  hymn,  where- 
withal to  make  my  sentiments  known  to  the  public ; 
whom,  nevertheless,  I  heartily  despise,  as  well  as  the 
critics. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonis,  &c.  Slc 

HORACE  HORNEM. 


THE  WALTZ. 

Muss  of  the  many-twinkling  feet  !*  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 


I  My  Latin  is  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  be  said  to  have 
forgotten  what  he  never  remembered ;  but  I  bought  my  title- 
page  motto  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three-shillinff  buik  to- 
ken, after  much  hailing  for  the  even  sixpence.  I  grudged 
the  money  to  a  papist,  being  all  for  the  memory  of  Perceval 
and  **  No  popery,*^  and  quite  regretting  the  downfall  of  the 
pope,  because  we  cant  bum  him  any  more. 

s  [See  antit  p.  431.] 

t  rSee  '*  Rejected  Addresses.''] 

< "  Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet."— Gbay. 

*  To  rival  Lord  Wellesley's,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  read- 
er pleases :— the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  he  de- 
served, by  fighting  for ;  and  the  other  has  been  fighting  in 
the  Peninsuu  many  a  long  day,  **  by  Shrewsbury  clock,'* 
without  gaining  any  thing  m  that  country  but  the  title  of 
**  the  Great  Lord,**  and  "  the  Lord  j"  which  savors  of  profa- 
nation, having  been  hitherto  appbed  onlv  to  that  Bemg  to 
whom  **  T9  Dfwfu"  for  carnage  are  the  rankest  blasphemy.— 
It  is  to  be  presumed  the  general  will  one  day  return  to  his 
Sabine  farm;  there 

**  To  tame  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  quiekiy  as  he  conquer'd  Spain !" 

Tha  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in  a  summer ; 
we  do  more— we  contrive  both  to  conquer  and  lose  them  in 


Terpsichore ! — too  long  misdeemed  a  maid — 
Reproachful  term — beetow'd  but  to  upbraid — 
Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine. 
The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 
Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 
Mock*d,  yet  triumphant ;  sneer'd  at,  unsubdued ; 
Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 
If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high  ; 
Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  shield ; 
Dance  forth — gans  armor  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 
And  own — impregnable  to  moat  assaults. 
Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  "  Walti." 

Han,  nimble  nymph !  to  whom  the  yoong  hussar, 
The  whiskered  votaiy  of  waltz  and  war. 
His  night  devotee,  despite  of  spur  and  boots ; 
A  sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  bis  brutes: 
Hail,  spirit-stirring  Waltz ! — beneath  whose  banners 
A  modem  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 
On  Hounslow's  heath  to  rival  Wellesley's*  fieime, 
Cock'd — fired — and  miss'd  his  man — ^but  gained  his 

aim ; 
Hail,  moving  Muse !  to  whom  the  fair  one's  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest 
Oh !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 
The  latter's  loyalty,  the  former's  wits, 
To  "  energize  the  object  I  pursue,*** 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due! 

Imperial  Waltz !  imported  from  the  Rhine, 
(Fbmed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine,) 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free. 
And  hock  itself  he  leas  esteem*d  than  thee : 
In  some  few  qualities  alike— for  hock 
Improves  our  collar — thou  our  livmg  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  h^dlees  heart : 
Through  the  fiill  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swimfl. 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  wQling  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany !  how  mooh  to  thee  we  owe. 
As  heaven-bom  Pitt  can' testify  below, 
Ere  cursed  confederatk>n  made  thee  FVance's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d        d  debts  and  dances ! 
Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft. 
We  bless  thee  still— for  George  the  Thiid  is  left ! 
Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth,   % 
For  graciously  begetting  George  the  Fourth. 


a  shorter  season.  If  the  **great  Lord's"  OmeinmaHtm  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  be  no  speedier  than  the  proportional 
average  of  time  in  Pope's  couplet,  it  will,  according  to  the 
farmers' proverb,  be  "ploughing  with  dogs." 

By  the  by— one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles  is 
forgotten— ft  is,  however,  worth  remembering—"  SaJvador 
4el  mwido  P*  ereditef  potteri !  If  this  be  the  appellation  an- 
nexed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  name  of  a 
umbi  who  has  not  vet  saved  them— query— are  they  worth 
savinff,  even  in  tnis  world?  for,  according  to  the  mildest 
modmcations  of  any  Christian  creed,  those  three  words 
make  the  odds  much  against  them  in  the  next—"  Saviour 
of  the  world,"  quotha  !— it  were  to  be  wished  that  he.  or 
any  one  else,  could  save  a  comer  of  it—  his  country.  Yet 
this  stupid  misnomer,  although  it  shows  the  near  connect irin 
between  superstition  and  impiety,  so  far  has  its  use.  that  W 
proves  there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics  (in- 
quisitorial Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  appella- 
tion on  a  Protestamt.  I  suppose  next  year  he  will  be  entitled  ' 
the  "  Virgin  Mary :"  if  so,  Lord  George  Gordon  himself 
would  have  nothing  to  object  to  such  liberal  bastards  of  our 
Lady  of  Babylon. 

•  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  which  began  by  asking- 
"  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodifpes  they  cannot  do  T"] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


To  Grennany,  and  higfaneaBos  serene, 

Who  owe  us  millioDs—^on't  we  owe  the  queen  ? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  beeidee? 

So  oft  bestowing  Bruuswickers  and  brides ; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud: 

Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults — 

A  dozen  dukes,  some  kings,  a  queen — and  WaltA 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet, 
Though  now  tran8ferr*d  to  Buonaparte's  "fiat!" 
Back  to  my  theme — O  Muse  of  motion !  say, 
How  first  to  Albion  fonnd  thy  Waltz  her  way  7 

Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales, 
From  Hamburg's  port,  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  maiU,) 
Ere  yet  unlucky  Fame— compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg — was  chiU'd  to  sleep ; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd 


Heligoland !  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies ; 
While  unbumt  Moscow'  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend. 
She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets 
Of  true  despatches,  and  as  true  gazettes : 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  bless'd  despatch. 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match  ; 
And — almost  crush'd  beneath  the  glorious  news- 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  tales  of  Kotzebue's  ; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs. 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankiud. 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind  ; 
Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and,  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyn^,  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet 

Fraught  with  this  cargo— and  her  fairest  freight. 
Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand. 
And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 
His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark  ; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought : 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when,  with  winning  tread. 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head  ; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Display'd  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 
Thatf  thou,  ambrosial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune ! 

To  you,  ye  husbands  of  ten  yean !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  7f  a  spouse ; 


I  The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently commended— nor  subscribed  for.  Amongst  other 
details  omitted  in  the  various  despatches  of  our  eloquent 
ambassador,  he  did  not  state  (being  too  much  occupied  with 

the  exploits  of  Colonel  C ,  in  swimming  rirers  frozen, 

and  galloping  over  roads  impassable)  thai  one  entire  pro- 
vince perished  by  famine  in  the  most  melancholy  manner, 
as  follows :— In  General  Rostopchin's  consummate  confla- 
gration, the  consumption  of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so 
great,  that  the  market  was  inadequate  to  the  demand :  and 
thus  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were 
starved  to  death,  by  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet !  The 
lamplighters  of  London  nave  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil) 
a  piece,  and  the  tallow-chandlers  have  unanimously  voted 
a  quantity  of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound)  to  the  relief 
of  the  surviving  Scythians  ;— the  scarcity  will  soon,  by  such 
exertions,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  quality  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alleviated.  It  is  said, 
in  return,  that  the  untouched  Ukraine  has  subscribed  sixty 
thousand  beeves  for  a  day's  meal  to  our  suffering  manufac- 
turers. 

s  Dancing  girls— who  do  for  hire  what  Walts  doth  gratis. 

t  It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baussidre's 


To  yon  of  nine  years  less,  who  only  bear 

The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  thaU  wear. 

With  added  ornaments  around  them  roli'd 

Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold ; 

To  yon,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 

To  mar  a  ton's,  or  make  a  daughter's,  match ; 

To  you,  ye  children  of — ^whom  chance  accords — 

A^jways  the  ladies,  and  9ometime$  their  lords ; 

Te  you,  ye  single  gentlemen,  who  seek 

Torments  for  Ufe,  or  pleasures  for  a  week ; 

As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavors  guide. 

To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  anothePs  bride ; — 

To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came. 

And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltx! — to  thy  more  meltinji:  tone 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon. 
Scotch  reels,  avaunt !  and  country-dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ! 
Waltz — Waltz  alone — ^both  legs  and  arms  demands, 
Liber^  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Handis  which  may  freely  range  in  pubUc  sight 
Where  ne'er  before — but — pray  "  put  out  the  light." 
Methmks  the  gUre  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  fai^^or  I  am  much  too  near ; 
And  true,  though  strange — ^WaHz  whispers  this  remark, 
<*  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark !" 
But  here  the  Muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 

Observant  travellers  of  every  time ! 
Ye  quartos  publish'd  upon  every  clime ! 
Oh  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round. 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  boimd  ; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas' — tantalizing  group — 
Columbia'a  capereis  to  the  wari^e  whoop — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Waltz  be  home  7 
Ah,  no !  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  *<  Waltz." 

Shades  of  those  belles  whose  reign  began  of  yore. 
With  George  the  Third's — and  ended  long  before  \ — 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Buret  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive ! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host : 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake ; 
No  stiff-starch'd  stays  make  meddlmg  fingere  ache ; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goati  in  their  visage,'  women  m  their  shape ;) 


time,  of  the  "  Sieur  de  la  Croix,**  that  there  be  "  no  whis- 
kers ;"  but  how  far  these  are  indications  of  valor  in  the  field, 
or  elsewhere,  may  $tiU  be  questionable.  Much  may  be,  and 
hath  been  avouched  on  both  sides.  In  the  olden  time  phi- 
losophers had  whiskers,  and  soldiers  none— Sclpio  himself 
was  shaven— Hannibal  thought  his  one  eye  handsome 
enough  without  a  beard ;  but  Adrian,  the  emperor,  wore  a 
beard  (having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the  empress 
Sabina  nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide)— Turenne  had 
whiskers,  Marlborough  none— Bonaparte  is  unwhiskered. 
the  Regent  whiskered;  ** argot*  greatness  of  mind  ana 
whiskers  may  or  may  not  go  together:  but  certainly  the 
different  occurrences,  smce  tne  growth  of  the  last  mention- 
ed, go  further  in  behalf  of  whiskers  than  the  anathema  of 
Anselm  did  against  long  hair  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1. — For- 
merly, red  was  a  favorite  color.  See  Lodowick  Barrey*S 
comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  1661 ;  Act  I.  Scene  1. 

**  Taffeta.  Now  for  a  wager— What  colored  lieard  comes 
next  bw  the  window  T 

'•^Aofvma.  A  black  man*s,  I  think. 

"  Taffeta.  I  think  not  so :  I  think  a  redy  for  tluU  is  most  in 
fiashion.** 

There  is  *'  nothins  new  under  the  sun  :**  but  red^  theo  a 
favorite,  has  now  subsided  into  9.  favorites  color. 
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No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd, 
Bat  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviying  salts, 
Both  banish'd  by  the  soyereign  coidial  "  Waltz." 

Setloctiye  Waltz  ! — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter*s  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a  whore ; 
Wert«^r — to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined, 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton  ;  dazzled,  but  not  Wind — 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  even  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball ; 
The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens. 
And  maids  and  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes  ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns — if  nothmg  else—at  least  our  heads; 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can*t  prouounce. 
Gods !  how  the  glorious  theme  my  strain  exalts, 
And  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  "  Waltz !" 

Bles8*d  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  dibut ; 
The  court,  the  Regent,  like  herself  were  new  ;* 
New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards ; 
New  ornaments  for  black  and  royal  guards ; 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread ; 
Now  coins  (most  new)'  to  follow  those  that  fled ; 
New  victories — nor  can  we  prize  them  lees, 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success ; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell ; 
New  mistresses — no,  old — and  yet  *tis  true, 
Though  they  be  old,  the  thing  is  something  new ; 
Each  new,  quite  uew — (except  some  ancient  tricks,)* 
New  white-sticks,  gold-sticks,  broomsticks,  all   new 

sticks! 
With  vests  or  ribands — deckM  alike  in  hue. 
New  troopers  sfflit,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue ; 

So  saith  the  Muse :  my ,*  what  say  you  ? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  muntain 
Her  new  prefermeuts  in  this  novel  reign ; 
Such  was  the  time,  nor  ever  yet  was  such  ; 
Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much  ; 
Morals  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 
The  ball  begins — the  honors  of  the  house 
First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse, 


1  An  anachronism— Waltz  and  the  battle  of  Austerlits  are 
before  «aid  to  have  opened  the  ball  together:  the  bard 
means,  (if  he  means  any  thing,)  Waltz  was  not  so  much  in 
vogue  till  the  Regent  attained  the  acm6  of  his  popularity. 
Waltz,  the  comet,  whiskers,  and  the  new  government,  illu- 
minated heaven  and  earth,  in  all  their  glury.  much  about  the 
same  time  ;  of  these  the  comet  only  has  disappeanMl ;  the 
other  three  continue  to  as*  nish  us  still.— iVwi/er'*  Devil. 

3  Amongst  others  a  new  mnepence—a  creditable  coin  now 
forthcoming,  worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the  fairest  calcu- 
lation. 

*  "  Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might  P*  Who  does 
not  remember  the  "delicate  investigation*'  in  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor?"— 

"  Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me ;  then  let  me  be  vour  jest ;  I  de- 
sert e  it.    How  now  ?  whither  bear  vou  this  f 

•'  Mrs.  Ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  1 
— you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing." 

>  The  gentle,  or  ferocious,  reader  may  fill  up  the  blank  as 
he  pleases— there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  Au  service, 
(bemg  already  in  the  Regent's :)  it  would  not  be  fair  to  back 
anv  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet,  as  every  month 
will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the  sweepstakes :— a 
distinguished  consonant  is  said  to  be  the  favorite,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  kmneing  ones. 

*  **  We  have  changed  all  that,"  sa3r8  the  Mock  Doctor- 


Some  potentate— or  royal  or  serene — 

With  Kent's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  Gloster's  mien. 

Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flush 

Might  once  have  been  mistaken  fcr  a  blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free, 

That  spot  where  hearte*  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 

Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced ; 

The  lady*s  in  retom  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  oSkr  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip, 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip ; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 

Ascending  with  afiection  truly  loyal ! 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand, 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand ; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank. 

The  Earl  of— Asterisk — and  Lady — Blank ; 

Sir — Snch-a-one — with  those  of  fashion's  host, 

Fpr  whose  bless'd  somamee — vide  *'  Morning  Post," 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late. 

Search  Doctors'  Commons  six  months  from  my  date)— 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow. 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  "  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work  ?"• 

True,  honest  Mina ! — you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 

Something  does  follow  at  a  fitter  time ; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resign'd  to  man, 

In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 
Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,^  and  many  more ! 
And   thou,  my  Prince!   whose  sovereign  taste  and 

will 
It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still  I 
Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury  I  whose  judging  sprite 
Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night, 
Pronounce— if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this  ? 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 
Flush  m  the  cheek,  and  languish  in  the  eyes ; 
Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame : 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast^ — 
Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  for  the  rest  ? 


tis  all  gone — Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all,  it  is  of  no 
great  importance  hovy-  women's  hearts  are  disposed  of ;  they 
Have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them  as  absurdly  as 
possible.  But  there  are  also  some  men  with  hearts  so  tho- 
roughly bad,  as  to  remind  us  of  those  phenomena  often 
mentioned  in  natural  history ;  viz.  a  mass  of  solid  stone- 
only  to  be  opened  by  force— and  when  divided,  you  discover 
a  toad  in  the  centre,  lively,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
venomous. 

•  In  Turkey  a  pertinent,  here  an  impertinent  and  super- 
fluous, question— literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  by  a  Persian  to 
Morier,  on  seeing  a  waltz  in  Pern— Vide  Morier's  Travels. 

V  [I  once  heard  Sheridan  repeat,  in  a  ball-room,  some 
verses,  which  he  had  lately  wntten  on  waltzing ;  and  of    , 
which  I  remember  the  following—  j 

"  With  tranquil  step,  and  timid,  downcast  glance. 
Behold  the  well-pair'd  couple  now  advance.  i 

In  such  sweet  pc«ture  our  first  parents  moved,  | 

While,  hand  in  hand,  through  Eaen's  bowers  they  roved,   ; 
Ere  yet  the  Devil,  with  promise  fine  and  false.  | 

Tum'd  their  poor  heads,  and  tauffht  them  how  to  waltz. 
One  hand  grasps  hers,  the  other  nolds  her  hin ; 
♦  ♦  ♦  •  % 

For  so  the  law 's  laid  down  by  Baron  Trip." 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  suits  so  aptly  as  a  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  waltzing,  was,  at  the  time  these  verses 
were  written,  well  known  in  the  dancing  circles.— Mooai.]   ! 
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But  ye — ^who  never  felt  a  single  thought 
For  what  our  morals  are  to  be,  or  ought ; 
Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 
Say — would    you    make    those    beauties    quite 

cheap  7 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied, 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  sidoy 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form. 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  I 
At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign. 
To  press  the  hand  so  pressed  by  none  but  thine ; 
To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 
Another's  ardent  look  without  regret ; 
Approach  the  Up  which  all,  without  restramt. 
Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint ; 


If  such  thou  lovesl — love  her  then  no  more. 
Or  give — like  her— caresses  to  a  score  ; 
Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 
The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 

Voluptu./a'  Waltz!  and  dare  I  thus  blasphem«7 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  themei 
Terpsichore,  forgive  I — at  every  ball 
My  wife  now  waltzes — and  my  daughters  tikaU; 
My  son — (or  stop — 'tis  needless  to  inquire— 
These  little  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire ; 
Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 
Will  wear  as  green  a  bough  for  him  as  me) — 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  mSkt  our  name  amendsi 
Grandsons  for  me — in  heirs  to  all  his  fhends. 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE/ 


**  Bxpende  Annlbalem :— qnot  libras  in  dace  summo 
Invenies  7"  Juvm al,  S^i.  x.* 

"  The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  Prorincials  of  Gaul ;  his  moral 
virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated ;  and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  from  his  government 
announced  in  prophetic  strains  the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 


By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  protracted  his  life  a  few  years,  in  a  very 
an  Exile,  tiU .**— Gibbon's  DcduM  «tf  FoU,  vol.  vi  p.  3S0.s 


ambiguous  state,  between  an  Emperor  and 


'Tis  done— but  yesterday  a  King ! 

And  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive^ 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing: 

So  abject — yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostilAbones, 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ?^ 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-mmded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bow'd  so  low  the  knee  ? 
Bygazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned, — power  to  savoi- 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee ; 


>  [The  reader  has  seen  that  Lord  Bjrron,  when  publishing 
"  The  Corsair,"  in  January,  1814,  announced  an  apparently 
quite  senous  resolution  to  withdraw,  for  some  years  at 
least,  from  poetry.  His  letters  of  the  February  and  March 
following  abound  in  repetitions  of  the  same  determination. 
On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  April,  he  writes,—"  no  more 
rhjrme  for— or  rather  from— me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of 
that  stage,  and  henceforth  vn\\  mountebank  it  no  longer.** 
In  the  evening,  a  Gazette  Extraordinary  announced  the  ab- 
dicsition  of  Fontainebleau.  and  the  Poet  violated  his  vows 
next  morning,  by  composing  this  Ode,  which  he  immediately 
published,  though  without  his  name.  His  Diary  says, "  Apnl 
10.  To-day  I  have  boxed  one  hour— written  an  ode  to  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte— copied  it— eaten  six  biscuits— drunk  four 
Dottles  of  soda  water,  and  redde  away  the  rest  of  my  time."] 

a  t*'  Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains. 

And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains : 

AlfD  IS  THIS  ALL  !*' 

I  know  not  that  this  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world ;  at  least, 
with  regard  to  Hannibal  -  but,  in  the  statistical  account  of 
Scotland,  I  find  that  Sir  John  Pnterson  had  the  curiosity  to 
collect,  and  weigh,  the  ashes  of  a  person  discovered  a  few 
years  since  in  the  parish  of  Eccles ;  which  he  was  happily 
enabled  to  do  with  great  facility,  as  *'  the  inside  of  the  coffin 


Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  gaeas 
Ambition's  less  ^an  littleness ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  tatch 

To  after-warriors  more, 
Than  high  Philosophv  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preach  d  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again. 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway. 
With  fronts  of  braos,  and  feet  of  clay 

The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 
The  rapture  of  the  strife* — 

The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 
To  thee  the  breath  of  life ; 


was  smooth,  and  the  whole  body  visible."  Wonderful  to  re* 
late,  he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed  in  weight  one  ounce 
and  a  half!  And  is  this  all!  Alas !  the  ^^f  itinw  itself 
is  a  satirical  exaggeration.— Gifford.] 

*  f**  I  send  you  an  additional  motto  from  Gibbon,  which 
yon  will  find  singuiarly  appropriate."— Lorrf  Byron  to  Mr, 
Murray,  April  12,  1814.) 

*  [**  I  don't  know— but  I  think  /,  even  /,  (an  insect  com- 
pared with  this  creature,)  have  set  my  life  on  casts  not  a 
millionth  part  of  this  man's.  But,  after  all,  a  crown  may 
not  be  worth  dying  for.  Yet,  to  outlive  Lodi  for  this ! ! !  On 
that  Juvenal  or  Johnson  could  rise  from  the  dead  !  '  Ex- 
pende— quot  libras  in  duce  summo  invenies?'  1  knew  they 
were  light  in  the  balance  of  mortality ;  but  I  thought  their 
hving  du«t  weighed  more  caratt.  Alas !  this  imperial 
diamond  hath  a  fiaw  in  it,  and  is  now  hardly  fit  to  stick  in  a 
glazier's  pencil ;— the  pen  of  the  historian  wont  rale  it  worth 
a  ducat.  Psha !  *  something  too  much  of  this.'  But  1  wont 
give  him  up  e^en  now ;  though  all  his  admirers  have,  like 
the  Thanes,  fallen  from  him.^'— Byron  Diaryy  April  9  ] 

*  "  Certaminis  gaudia^—i)\e  expression  of  Attila  in  his 
harangue  to  his  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons, 

I  given  m  Cassiodorus. 
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The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  qaellM  !— Dark  Spirit !  what  most  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory ! 

The  Desolator  desolate  * 

The  Victor  overthrown ! 
The  Arbiter  of  others*  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own  I 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 
Tliat  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  1 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 
To  die  a  prince— or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

Ho  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak,' 
Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 

Chained  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke— 
Alone--how  look'd  he  round  ? 

Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength, 

An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length, 
And  darker  fate  hast  found: 

He  fell,  the  forest  prowlers'  prey ; 

But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman,*  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  BU>me, 
Threw  down  the  dagger — dared  depart, 

In  savage  grandeur,  home — 
He  dared  dej^rt  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a*  doom ! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lust  of  sway 
Had  lost  its  quickening  spell,* 

Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 
An  empire  for  a  cell ; 

A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 

A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 
His  dotage  trifled  well  :* 

Yet  better  had  he  neither  known 

A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne.* 

But  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 
The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 


» ["  Out  of  town  six  days..  On  my  return,  find  my  poor 
little  paged.  Napoleon,  pushed  off  his  pedestal.  It  is  his 
owntault.  Like  Milo,  he  would  rend  the  oak ;  but  it  closed 
again,  wedged  his  hands,  and  now  the  beiists— lion,  bear, 
down  to  the  dirtiest  jackal— may  all  tear  him.  That  Mus- 
covite winter  wedged  his  arms  :— ever  since,  he  has  fought 
with  his  feet  and  teeth.  The  last  may  still  leave  their 
marks :  and  <  I  guess  now,'  (as  the  Yankees  say,)  that  he 
will  yet  play  them  a  pass."— Byron  Diary,  April  8.] 

«  Sylla.— [We  find  the  germ  of  this  stanza  in  the  Diary  of 
the  evening  before  t  was  written  :— "  Methinks  Sylla  did 
better ;  for  ne  reveua  jd,  and  resigned  in  the  height  of  his 
swav,  red  with  the  slaughter  of  his  foes— the  finest  instance 
of  glorious  contempt  of  the  rascals  upon  record.  Diocle- 
sian  did  well  too— Amurath  not  amiss,  had  he  become 
aught  except  a  denrise— Charles  the  Fifth  but  so  so :  but 
Napoleon  worst  of  all.**— Byron  Diarf,  April  9,] 

•  ["Alter  'potent  spell*  to  *  quickening  spell  :*  the  first  (as 
Polonius  says)  *  is  a  vile  phrase,*  and  means  nothing,  be- 
sides being  commonplace  and  Rosa-Matildaish.  After  the 
resolution  of  not  publishing,  though  our  Ode  is  a  thing  of 
little  length  and  less  consequence,  it  will  be  better  alto- 

5 ether  that  it  is  anonymous.*'— Lord  Byrom  to  Mr.  Murray^ 
ipril  11.] 

*  [Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of 
Spain,  resigned,  in  15U,  his  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 


Too  late  thou  leaY*st  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  Evil  Spirit  as  thou  art. 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrung ; 
To  thuik  that  God's  fair  worid  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own! 
And  Monarchs  bow*d  the  trembling  limb. 

And  thauk'd  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  Freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh !  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain : 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height. 
To  sot  in  such  a  stariess  night  7* 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality  !  are  just 

To  all  that  pass  away : 
But  yet  raethought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate. 

To  dazzle  and  dismay : 
Nor  deemM  Contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  Conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  7 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throneless  Homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem ; 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanish*d  diadem  V 


Ferdinand,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  his  son  Philip, 
and  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  where  he  con- 
formed, in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigor  of  monastic 
austerity.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
shroud,  w  as  laid  in  his  cotUn  with  much  solemnity,  joined 
in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  liis 
soul,  and  mingled  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants 
shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.]  t 

»  f "  I  looked  into  Lord  Kaimes*s  •  Sketches  of  the  History   | 
of  Man,'  and  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of  , 
Charles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies  in 
I  his  lifetime,  which,  I  told  him,  I  had  been  used  to  Uunk  a   | 
i  solemn  and  affecting  act.    Johnson.    'Why,  Sir.  a  man   i 
may  dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of  Charles ;   i 
but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that  if  one  man  out  of  ten    I 
thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll  make  the  other  nine  thousand 
nine   hundred   and   ninety-nine   laugh   too.'"  —  BosweWs 
Johnson,  vol.  vii.  p.  78,  ed.  1835.] 

•        ['*  But  who  would  r  se  in  brightest  day 

To  set  without  one  parting  ray  ?"— MS.] 

^  [It  is  well  known  that  Count  Neipperg,  a  gentleman  in 
the  suite  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  first  pre- 
sented to  Maria  Louisa  within  a  few  days  after  Napoleon's 
abdication,  became,  in  the  sequel,  her  chamberlain,  and 
then  her  husband.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  re- 
markably  plain  appearance.    The  Count  died  in  1831.] 
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Tlien  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  Ide, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile- 
It  ne'er  was  niled  by  thee  ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood  upon  the  sand, 

That  Earth  is  now  as  free ! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue*  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  by-woi3  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour !  in  his  captive's  cage' 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine. 
While  broodingin  thy  prison'd  rage 7 
But  one — "  The  world  was  mine  V* 
Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 
All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth — 
So  long  obey'd — so  little  worth ! 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,* 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  7 
And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock ! 
Foredoom'd  by  God — by  man  accursed,* 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thv  worst, 

The  very  Fiend's  arch  mock  ;* 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  1 


» [Dionysius  the  Younger,  esteemed  a  greater  tyrant 
than  his  rather,  on  being  for  the  second  time  banished  from 
Syracuse,  retired  to  Corinth,  where  he  was  obigcd  to  turn 
schoolmaster  for  a  subsistence.] 

s  The  cage  of  Bajazet,  by  order  of  Tamerlane. 

*  Prometheus. 

*  [In  first  draught— 

*'Hc  suffer'd  for  kmd  acts  to  men. 
Who  have  not  seen  Lis  like  again, 

At  least  of  kingly  stock ; 
Since  he  was  good,  and  thou  but  great. 
Thou  canst  not  quarrel  with  thy  fate."] 

»       "  The  very  fiend's  arch  mock- 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.** 

Shakspbark. 
[We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  anecdote 
here  alluded  to — of  Napoleon's  having  found  leisure  for  an 
unworthy  amour,  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.] 

*  [The  three  last  stanzas,  which  Lord  Byron  had  been  so- 
licited by  Mr.  Murray  to  write,  in  order  to  avoid  the  stamp 
duty  then  imposed  upon  publications  not  exceeding  a  sheet, 
were  not  published  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  *♦  I  dont 
like  them  at  all,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  and  they  had  belter 
be  left  out.  The  fact  is,  1  can't  do  any  thing  I  am  asked  to 
do,  however  gladly  I  would  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  my 
interest  in  a  composition  goes  off."] 

7  rin  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diaries,  begun  at  Ravenna 
in  May,  1621,  we  find  the  following :— ♦'  What  shall  I  write  I 
—another  Journal  1  I  think  not.  Any  thing  that  comes  up- 
permost, and  call  it 

•*  Mjf  Dictionary. 

*'  AmguituM.—l  have  often  been  puzzled  with  his  charac- 
ter. Was  he  a  great  man  T  Assuredly.  But  not  one  of  my 
ORKAT  men.  1  have  always  looked  upon  Sylla  as  the 
greatest  character  in  history,  for  laying  aown  his  power  at 
the  moment  when  it  was— 

'  Too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign,' 
and  thus  despising  them  all.    As  to  the  retention  of  his 


There  was  a  day — there  was  an  hoar,* 

While  earth  was  Gaol's— Gaul  thine— 
When  that  immeasorable  power 

Unsated  to  resign 
Had  been  an  act  of  purer  fame. 
Than  gathers  round  Marengo's  name, 

And  gilded  thy  decline. 
Through  the  long  twilight  of  aB  time, 
Despite  some  passing  clonds  of  crime. 

Bnt  thou  forsooth  most  be  a  king. 

And  don  the  purple  vest, — 
As  if  that  foolish  robe  could  wring 

Remembrance  from  thy  breast 
Where  is  that  &ded  gannenl?  where 
The  gewgaws  thou  wert  fond  to  wear, 

The  star — the  string — the  crest? 
Vain  froward  child  of  empire !  say. 
Are  all  thy  playthings  snatch'd  away  7 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose. 

When  gazing  on  the  Great ;' 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  7 
Yes— one — the  first — ^the  last — the  best — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  bluidi  there  was  out  One  !* 


power  by  Augustus,  the  thing  was  already  settled.  If  he 
had  given  it  up— the  commonwealth  was  gone— the  republic 
was  lonff  past  all  resuscitation.  Had  Brutus  and  Cassius 
gained  the  battle  of  Philippi,  it  would  not  have  restored 
the  republic.  Its  days  ended  with  the  Gracchi ;  the  rest 
was  a  mere  struggle  of  parties.  You  might  as  well  cure  a 
consumption,  or  restore  a  broken  e^,  as  revive  a  state  so 
long  a  prey  to  every  uppermost  soldier,  as  Rome  bad  long 
been.  As  for  a  despotism,  if  Augustus  could  have  been  sore 
that  all  his  successors  would  nave  been  like  himself— (I 
mean  not  as  Octavius.  but  Augustus)— or  Napoleon  could 
have  insured  the  world  that  hoim  of  bis  successors  would 
have  been  like  himself— the  ancient  or  modem  world  might 
have  gone  on.  like  the  empire  of  China,  in  a  state  of 
lethargic  prosperity.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  instead 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Augustus  had  been  immediately 
succeeded  by  Nerva,  Trajan,  the  Antonines,  or  even  by 
TUus  and  his  father— what  a  difference  in  our  estimate  of 
himself !— So  far  from  gaining  by  the  contrast,  I  think  that 
one-half  of  our  dislike  arises  from  his  having  been  heired  by 
Tiberius— and  one-half  of  Julius  Ca&sar's  fame,  from  his 
having  had  his  empire  consolidated  by  Augustus.— Sup- 
pose that  there  had  been  no  Octmviut^  and  Tibenus  had 
*  jumped  the  life'  between,  and  at  once  succeeded  Julius  1— 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  hereditary  right  or 

Espufar  choice  produce  the  worser  sovereigns.  The 
Oman  Consuls  make  a  goodly  show ;  but  then  they  only 
reigned  for  a  year,  and  were  under  a  sort  of  personal  obU- 
gallon  to  distinguish  themselves.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
say  which  form  of  government  is  the  worst— all  are  so 
bad.  As  for  democracy,  it  is  the  worst  of  the  whole ;  for 
what  is,  in  fact,  democracy  T— an  aristocracy  of  black- 
guards."] 

B  [On  being  reminded  by  a  friend  of  his  recent  promise 
not  to  write  anymore  for  years— "There  was,"  replied 
Lord  Byron,  **  a  mental  reservation  in  my  pact  with  the 
public,  m  behalf  of  (monyme$ ;  and,  even  had  there  not,  the 
provocation  was  such  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  to 
pass  over  this  epoch  of  triumphant  tameness.  'Tis  a  sad 
business  *,  and  after  all,  I  shall  think  higher  of  rhyme  and 
reason,  and  very  htimbly  of  your  heroic  people,  till— JStts 
beconus  a  vokamo,  and  tends  ktm  out  again.  I  can't  think  ii  it 
aii  over  ye<."j 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  sabsequent  poema  were  written  at  the  request 
of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kiunaird,  for  a  Selec- 
tion of  Hebrew  Melodies,^  and  have  been  published, 
with  the  rnunc,  arranged  by  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr* 
Nathan. 

January,  1815. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY.' 

Shk  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 

And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes : 

Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 

«''  Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denie& 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace, 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress. 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express, 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o*er  that  brow. 

So  soft,  so  cahn,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent ! 


THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL 
SWEPT.* 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 
The  King  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 

1  (Lord  Byron  never  alludes  to  his  share  in  these  Melo- 
dies with  complacencT.  Bir.  Moore  having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, rallied  him  a  little  on  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
them  had  been  set  to  music,—'*  Sunburn  Nathan,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  why  do  you  always  twit  me  with  bis  Ebrew  na- 
salities ?  Have  I  not  told  you  it  was  all  Kinnaird's  doing, 
and  my  own  exquisite  facility  of  temper  1"} 

« [•*  Neither  the  ancient  Jews,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  "  noi 
the  modem,  have  ever  had  characters  peculiar  to  music ; 
so  that  the  melodies  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies  have, 
at  all  times,  been  traditional,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  sing- 
ers."—Kalkbrenner  tells  us,  that  **  les  Juifs  Espagnols  hsent 
•t  chantent  leurs  pseaiimes  bien  differemment  que  les  Juifii 
HoUaodais.  les  Juifs  Remains  autrement  que  les  Juils  de  la 
Prusse  et  de  la  Hesse ;  et  tous  croient  chanter  comme  on 
Chantait  dans  le  Temple  de  Jerusalem !"— Hwf .  de  la  Musi^ue, 
torn.  i.  p.  34.] 

*  [These  stanzas  were  written  by  Lord  Byron,  on  return- 
ing from  a  ball-room,  where  he  had  seen  Mrs.  (now  Lady) 
Wumot  Horton,  the  wife  of  his  relation,  the  present  Governor 
of  Ceylon.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Wihnot  Horton  had  ap- 
peared m  mourning,  with  numerous  spangles  on  her  dress.] 

*  ["  In  the  rei^  of  Bang  David,  music  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Hebrews.  The  genius  of  that 
pnnce  for  music,  and  his  attachment  to  the  study  and  prac- 
ticex>f  it,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  musicians  appoint- 
ed by  him  for  the  performance  of  religious  rites  ana  cere- 
monies, could  not  fail  to  extend  its  influence  and  augment 
its  perfections ;  for  it  was  during  this  period,  that  music 
was  first  honored  by  being  admitted  in  the  mii]^stry  of  sao- 
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Which  Music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 
0*er  tones  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given, 
Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven ! 

It  softened  men  of  iron  mould. 
It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 

No  ear  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold. 
That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone. 
Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  King, 

It  wafted  glory  to  our  Grod ! 
It  made  our  gladdened  valleys  ring. 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  Heaven  and  there  abode  !^ 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more. 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love, 
Still  bid  the  hunting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above. 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  Ught  can  not  remove  * 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 
If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Onr  own,  survtving  Love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres ! 

How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears, 

Lost  in  thy  light— Eternity ! 

It  must  be  so :  'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erieap  the  gulf. 

Yet  cling  to  Being's  severing  link. 
Oh !  in  that  friture  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares ; 
With  them  the  inunortal  waters  drink, 

Aad  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs ! 


rifice.  and  worship  of  the  ark ;  as  well  as  by  being  cultivated 
by  a  king."— BusHBT.] 

•  C"  When  Lord  Byron  put  the  manuscript  into  my  hand, 
it  terminated  with  this  line.  As  this,  however,  did  not  com- 
plete the  verse,  I  wished  him  to  help  out  the  melody.  He 
replied,  *  Why,  I  have  sent  you  to  heaven— it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  go  further !'  My  attention  for  a  few  minutes  was 
called  to  some  other  person,  and  his  Lordship,  whom  I  had 
hardly  missed,  exclaimed, '  Here,  Nathan,  I  have  brought 
you  down  agam  f  and  immediately  presented  me  the  beau- 
tiful lines  which  conclude  the  melody."— Nathan.] 

*  [The  hymns  of  David  excel  no  less  in  sublimity  and  ten- 
derness of  expression,  than  in  loftiness  and  purity  of  religious 
sentiment.  In  comparison  with  themjhe  sacred  poetry  u[  all 
other  nations  sinks  mto  mediocrity.  They  have  embodied  so 
exouisitely  the  universal  lan|,uage  of  religious  emotion,  thai 
(a  few  fierce  and  vindictive  passages  excepted,  natural  in  llie 
warrior-poet  of  a  sterner  age)  they  have  entered,  with  un- 
questionable propriety,  into  the  Christian  ritual.  The  songs 
which  cheered  the  solitude  of  the  desert  caves  of  EngeJi, 
or  resounded  from  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew  people  us  they 
wound  along  the  glens  or  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  have  hecn 
repeated  for  ages  in  almost  every  part  of  the  iiabitable 
world,— in  the  remotest  islands  of  the  ocean,  amongst  the 
forests  of  America,  or  the  sands  of  Africa.  How  many  hu- 
man hearts  have  they  softened,  purified,  exalted  :— of  how 
many  wretched  beings  have  they  been  the  secret  consolation ! 
—on  how  many  communities  nave  they  drawn  down  the 
blessings  of  Divme  Providence,  by  brii^^ing  the  afiections 
in  unison  with  their  deep  devotional  fervor !— Milmam  3 
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THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Jodah*!  hilk 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  dnok  from  all  the  living  riDfl 

That  ^iwh  on  holy  ground ; 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameleM  tran^xNt  by  >— 

A  itep  ai  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright. 

Hath  Jndah  witneWd  there ; 
And  o*er  her  fcenes  of  loet  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedan  ware  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah*f  itatelier  maids  are  gone ! 

More  UeMi'd  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  IsraeKs  scattered  race  ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace: 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly-. 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  Ctithers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone. 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 


OH !  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream. 
Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ;      [dwell ! 
Mourn — where  their  God   hath  dwelt  the   Godless 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet? 
And  when  shall  Zion*s  songs  again  seem  sweet? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  aWay  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave ! 


ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

On  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray. 

On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep-— 

y  •♦  there— even  there— Oh  God !  thy  thunders  sleep ! 

There — where  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone ! 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  nre : 
Thyself — none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

Oh  !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear ; 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear: 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  bo  trod ! 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipleas,  Oh  God ! 


I  [Jephtha,  a  bastard  son  of  Gilead,  having  been  wrong- 
fully expelled  from  his  father's  house,  had  taken  refuge  m  a 
wild  country,  and  become  a  noted  captain  of  freebooters. 
Ills  kindred,  gruamng  under  foreign  oppression,  began  to 
look  to  their  valiant,  though  lawless  compatriot,  whose  pro- 
fession,  according  to  their  usage,  was  no  more  dishonorable 
than  that  of  a  pirate  in  the  elder  days  of  Greece.  They  sent 
for  him,  and  made  him  head  of  their  city.  Before  he  went 
forth  against  the  Ammonites,  he  made  tnc  memorable  vow, 
that,  if  ne  returned  victorious,  he  would  sacrifice  as  a  lumt- 


JEFHTHA'S  DAUGHTER.* 

Sufci  our  Country,  our  God — Oh,  my  sre ! 
Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 
Smce  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  tow-~ 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now ! 

And  the  voice  of  my  mouming  is  o'er. 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  ftwre : 
If  the  hand  that  I  k>ve  lay  me  low, 
Hiere  cannot  be  pain  in  the  bbw ! 


And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father !  be  i 

Hiat  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 

As  the  blearing  I  beg  ere  it  flow. 

And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament. 
Be  the  judge  anid  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  (at  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gnsh'd. 
When  the  voice  that  thou  Invest  is  hiHh'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died ! 


OH!  SNATCHED   AWAY  IN  BEAUTY'S 
BLOOM. 

Oh  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ; 
But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earhest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  bloe  gnriiing  stream 
Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drwiping  head. 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread ; 
Fond  wretch !  as  if  her  step  distuib'd  the  dead ! 

Away !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  death  nor  heeds  nor  bean  distrea : 

WUl  this  unteach  us  to  complain  7 
Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 

And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 

Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

Mt  soul  is  dark — Oh !  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear. 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again : 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  bum  my  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 
Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first : 

I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep. 
Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst ; 


offering  whatever  first  met  him  on  his  entrance  into  his  na- 
tive city.  He  gained  a  splendid  victory.  At  the  news  of  iu 
his  only  daughter  came  dancing  forth,  in  the  gladness  of 
heart,  and  with  jocund  instruments  of  music,  to  salute  the 
dehvererof  his  people.  The  miserable  father  rent  his  clothes 
in  agony  ;  but  the  noble-spirited  maiden  would  not  heal'  of 
the  disregard  of  the  vow :  she  only  demanded  a  short  period 
to  bewail  upon  the  mountains,  like  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, her  dymg  without  hope  of  becoming  a  bride  or  mothei 
and  then  submitted  to  her  fate.—MiLMAS.J 
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For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nursed, 
And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 

And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst, 
And  break  at  once— or  yield  to  song.^ 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I  SAW  thee  weep — the  bi&r  bright  tear 

Came  o'er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  8mile-4he  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

Tht  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun ; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  Son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be. 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath ! 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word  I 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ; 

Thou  shalt  not  be  deplored. 


» t"  It  was  generally  conceived  that  Lord  Byron's  report- 
ed singulahties  e^proached  on  some  occasions  to  derange- 
ment:  and  at  one  period,  indeed,  it  was  very  currently  as- 
serted that  his  intellects  were  actually  impau'ed.  The  re- 
port o  ^y  served  to  amuse  his  Lordship.  He  referred  to  the 
circumstance,  and  declared  that  he  would  try  how  a  mad- 
man could  write :  seizing  the  {ten  with  eagerness,  he  for  a 
moment  fixed  his  eyes  in  majestic  wildness  on  vacancy ; 
when,  like  a  flash  of  inspiration,  without  erasing  a  single 
word,  the  above  verses  were  the  result."— Nathak.] 

*  [Haunted  with  that  insatiable  desire  of  searching  into 
the  secrets  of  futurity,  inseparable  from  uncivilized  man, 
Saul  knew  not  to  what  quarter  to  turn.  The  priests,  out- 
raged by  his  cruelty,  had  forsaken  him:  the  prophets  stood 
aloof;  no  dreams  visited  his  couch;  he  nad  persecuted 
even  the  unlawful  diviners.  He  hears  at  last  ot  a  female 
necromancer,  a  woman  with  the  spirit  of  Ob;  strangely 
similar  in  sound  to  the  Obeah  women  in  the  West  Lfimes. 
To  the  cave-dwelling  of  this  woman,  in  Endor,  the  monarch 
proceeds  in  disguise.  He  commands  her  to  raise  the  spirit 
of  SamueL  At  this  daring  demand,  the  woman  first  recog- 
nises, or  pretends  to  recognise,  her  royal  visiter.  *'  Whom 
seest  thou  T"  says  the  king.—'*  Mighty  ones  ascending  from 
the  earth."—"  Of  what  form  ?"— '•  An  old  man  covered  with 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFORE  HIS  LAST 
BATFLE. 

Warriors  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pieroe  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path  : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath ! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow. 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  fbe, 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day ! 


SAUL.' 


Thou  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 

Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 
"  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head ! 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer !" 
Earth  yawn'd ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud. 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  withe^d,  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter'd  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare ; 
From  lips  that  moved  not,  and  unbreathing  frame, 
Like  cavem'd  winds,  the  hollow  accents  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

"  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted  ? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead? 
Is  it  thou,  O  King?    Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mme  ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine  to-morrow,  when  with  me : 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done. 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day. 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow  ; 
Ajid  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
CrownlesB,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul !'" 


a  mantle.^  Saul,  in  terror,  bows  dovm  his  head  to  the 
earth ;  and,  it  should  seem,  not  daring  to  look  up,  receives 
from  the  voice  of  the  spectre  the  awful  intimation  of  his 
defeat  and  death.  On  the  reality  of  this  apparition  we  pre- 
tend not  to  decide :  the  figure,  if  figure  there  were,  was  not 
seen  by  Saul ;  and,  excepting  the  event  of  the  approachins 
battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which  the  living  prophet  hod 
not  said  before,  repeatedly  and  publicly.  But  the  fact  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  popular  oelief  of  the  Jews  in  de- 
parted spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  most  other 
nations.— MiLMAR.] 

» [•*  Since  we  have  spoken  of  witches,"  said  Lord  Byron, 
at  Cephalonia,  in  1633,  "  what  think  you  of  the  witch  or 
Endor  ?  I  have  always  thought  this  the  finest  and  most 
finished  witch-scene  that  ever  was  written  or  conceived ; 
and  you  will  be  of  my  opinion,  if  you  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  actors  in  the  case,  together  with  the 
Savity,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  *he  language.  It  beats  aU 
e  ghost  scenes  I  ever  read.  Tht  finest  conception  on  a 
simCar  subject  is  that  of  Goethe's  Devil,  Mephistopheles ; 
and  though,  of  course,  you  will  give  the  priority  to  the  for- 
mer, as  being  inspired,  yet  the  latter,  if  you  know  it,  will 
appear  to  you— at  least  it  does  to  me— one  of  the  finest  and 
most  sublime  specimens  of  human  conception."j 
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«  ALL  IS  VANITY,  SAITH  THE  PREACHER." 

VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR 

Fame,  wisdom,  loye,  and  power  were  mine. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne. 

And  health  and  youth  poeseae'd  me ; 

The  Satraps  throng*d  the  hall ; 

My  goblets  blush'd  from  every  vine, 

A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O'er  that  high  festival. 

And  lovely  forms  carees'd  me ; 

I  smin'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes. 

A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender ; 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 

All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  priae, 

Was  mme  of  regal  splendor. 

The  godless  Heathen's  wine. 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

Remembrance  can  discover, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 

Vs  hich  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Came  forth  against  the  wall. 

Would  lure  me  to  live  over. 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 

There  rose  no  day,  there  roIlM  no  hoar 

The  fingers  of  a  man : — 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd ; 

A  solitary  hand 

And  not  a  trapping  deck*d  my  power 

Along  the  letters  ran. 

That  gaU'd  not  while  it  glittered. 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

The  monarch  saw,  and  sho(^. 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming ; 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 

But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 

All  bloodless  waz'd  his  look. 

Oh !  who  hath  power  of  charming  7 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 

It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 

"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it ; 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 

But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea's  seen  are  good, 
But  here  they  have  no  skill ; 

WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFER- 

And the  unknown  letten  stood 
Untold  and  awful  still. 

ING  CLAY. 

And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Whin  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 
Ah!  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind? 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 

But  now  they  were  not  sage. 

It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stray, 

They  saw—but  knew  no  more 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind. 

Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

A  captive  in  the  land. 

Bv  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  7 
Or  nil  at  once  the  realms  of  space. 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 

He  heard  the  king's  command. 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  7 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 

The  lamps  around  were  bright. 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd. 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeuig  all. 

He  read  it  on  that  night, — 
The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  displa/d. 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 

Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

"  Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

So  darkly  of  departed  yean, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away. 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

He,  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 

The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state. 

Before  Creation  peopled  e»rth, 

His  canopy  the  stone : 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 

The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  Persian  on  his  throne  !** 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 

And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be. 

While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  m  its  own  eternity. 

SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS! 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

Sun  of  the  rieepless !  melancholy  star ! 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure : 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far. 
That  show'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel. 

An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year ; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 

How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember'd  well ! 

Away,  away,  without  a  wing. 

So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days. 

O'er  all,  through  aU,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 

Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  poweriess  rays , 

A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 

Dwtinct,  but  distant— clear— but  oh,  how  cold ! 
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WERE  MY  BOSOM   AS  FALSE  AS  THOU 
DEEM'ST  IT  TO  BE 

Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  ih>m  far  Galilee  ; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efittce 

The  curse  which,  Siou  say'st,  is  the  crnne  of  my  race: 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  Grod  is  with  thee ! 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ! 
If  the  Exile  on  earth  is  an  Outcast  on  high. 
Live  on  m  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow. 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know  ; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 


HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE.' 

Oh,  Marianme !  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bled*st  is  bleeding ; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony. 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Marianme !  where  art  thou  ? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading. 
Ah  !  couldst  thou — thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead  ? — and  did  they  dare 

Obey  my  phrensy's  jealous  raving? 
My  wrath  but  doom'd  my  own  despair: 

The  sword  that  smote  her  's  o*er  me  waving. — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love ! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She's  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem ; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing ; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem. 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming ; 
And  mine's  the  guilt,  aud  mine  the  hell. 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming ; 
And  I  have  eam'd  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming ! 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

From  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 
I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion !  when  render'd  to  Rome : 
'Twas  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy  fall 
Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  waU. 

I  look'd  for  thy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  home. 
And  forgot  for  r  moment  my  boudagfe  to  come ; 
I  behela  but  the  death-Are  that  fed  on  thy  fane. 
And  the  fast  fetter'd  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 

On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 
Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  blazed ; 
While  I  stood  on  the  height,  aud  beheld  the  decline 
Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine. 


1  [Mariarone,  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  falling  under 
the  suspicion  of  infidelitv,  was  put  to  death  by  tiis  order.  She 
was  a  woman  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  a  haughty  spirit :  un- 
happy in  being  the  object  r-f  passionate  attachment,  which 
boroeredon  phrensy,  to  a  man  who  had  more  or  less  concern  in 


And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day. 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twiUght  beam  melting  away  ; 
Oh !  would  that  the  lightnmg  had  glared  in  its  stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  ou  the  conqueror's  head ! 

But  the  Gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter'd  and  scorned  as  thy  people  may  be, 
Our  worship,  oh  Father,  is  only  for  thee. 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF   BABYLON  WE   SAT 
DOWN  AND  WEPT. 

We  sate  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 

When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters. 
Made  Salem's  high  places  his  prey ; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters ! 
Were  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roU'd  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song ;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know ! 

May  this  right  hand  be  withered  forever, 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 
Oh  Salem  !  its  sound  should  be  free ; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 
But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne'er  shuU  its  soil  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me ! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  hI:?*'  Summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew 
stiU! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roU'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  nuiil ; 
And  the  tents  wore  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unliited,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


the  murder  of  her  grandfather,  father,  brother,  and  uncle,  and 
who  had  twice  commanded  her  death,  in  case  of  his  own. 
Ever  after,  Herod  was  haunted  by  the  image  of  the  murdered 
Marianme,  until  disorder  of  the  mind  brought  on  disorder  of 
the  body,  which  led  to  temporary  derangement.— Milmab.] 
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A  SPIRIT  PASS'D  BEFORE  ME. 

PROM   JOl. 

A  8P1EIT  pan'd  before  me :  I  beheld 
The  face  of  immortality  UDveilM — 
Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save 
And  there  it  stood, — all  formleos— bat  divine 


Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  qnake ; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stmen'd,  thus  it  spake : 

**  Is  man  more  jost  than  God?  Is  man  OMire  para 
Than  he  who  deems  even  Seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — ^vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  yon,  and  ara  ye  more  just  1 
Things  of  a  day !  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heeden  and  blind  to  Wisdom's  wasted  light  !"> 


DOMESTIC   PIECES-1816. 


FARE  THEE  WELL.' 


*  Alas !  they  hare  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  abore; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youlb  is  vain: 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 
•  ♦  «  *  ♦ 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs,  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

CoLBaiDOK's  ChrisUM, 


Fare  thee  well !  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well: 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  nought  could  show ' 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'Twas  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee— 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  oflend  thee, 
Founded  on  another's  wo : 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  fouud, 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 


Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not ; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaiueth — 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
la — that  we  no  more  may  meet 

Hiese  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead ; 

Beth  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  would  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  "  Father!" 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thme  is  press'd. 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee» 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bleas'd ! 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

An  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 
All  my  madness  none  can  know ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  boW| 
Bows  to  thee— by  thee  ibnaken. 

Even  my  soul  foraakes  me  now: 


1  [The  Hebrew  Melodies,  though  obviously  inferior  to 
Lonl  Byron's  other  works,  display  a  skill  in  versiflcation  ' 
and  tt  mastery  in  diction,  which  would  have  raised  an  infe- 
rior artist  to  the  very  summit  of  distinction.— JEFKRsr.] 

«  fit  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  his  two  celebrated  , 
coi)ies  of  verses,  "  Fare  thee  well,"  and  *♦  A  Sketch,"  made  I 
their  appearance  in  the  newspapers ;  and  while  the  latter 
poem  was  generally,  and,  it  roust  be  owned,  justly  con- 
demned, as  a  sort  or  literary  assault  on  an  obscure  female, 
whose  situation  ought  to  have  placed  her  as  much  beneath 
his  satire,  as  the  undignified  mode  of  his  attack  certainly 
raised  her  above  it,  with  regard  to  the  other  poem,  opinions 
were  a  good  deal  more  divided.  To  many  it  ap[>eared  a 
strain  of  true  conjugal  tenderness,— a  kind  of  appeal  which 
no  woman  with  a  heart  could  resist ;  while,  by  others,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  mere  showy  effusion 
of  sentiment,  as  difficult  for  real  feeling  to  have  produced 
as  it  vfHS  easy  for  fancy  and  art,  and  altogether  unwonhy 
of  the  deep  interests  involved  in  the  subject.   To  this  latter 


opinion  I  confess  my  own  to  have,  at  first,  strongly  inclined ; 
and  suspicious  as  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  sentiment 
that  could,  at  such  a  moment,  indulge  in  such  verses,  the 
taste  that  prompted  or  sanctioned  their  publication  appeared 
to  me  even  still  more  questionable.  On  readine,  however, 
his  own  account  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the  Memoranda, 
I  found  that  on  both  points  I  had,  in  common  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  done  him  injustice.  He  there  descnb<KU 
and  in  a  manner  whose  sincenty  there  was  no  doubting, 
the  swell  of  tender  recollections  under  the  influence  oi 
which,  as  he  sat  one  night,  musing  in  his  study,  these  stanzas 
were  produced,— the  tears,  as  he  said,  falling  fost  over  the 
paper  as  he  wrote  them.  Neither  did  it  appear,  from  that 
account,  to  have  been  from  any  wish  or  intention  of  his 
own,  but  through  the  injudicious  zeal  of  a  friend  wliom  he 
had  suffered  to  take  a  copy,  that  the  verses  met  the  public 
eye.— MooBB.  The  appearance  of  the  MS.  confirms  thir 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written 
It  is  blotted  all  over  with  the  marks  of  tears.] 
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Bat  His  done— all  words  are  idle-^ 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will — 

Fare  thee  well ! — thus  disunited* 

Tom  from  every  nearer  tie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

March  17, 1616. 


A  SKETCH.' 


"  Honest— honest  lago ! 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee.** 

Srakspkars. 

Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred. 

Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress'  head ; 

Next — for  some  gracious  service  unexpressed, 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guess'd — 

Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table, — where 

Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair. 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  unabash'd. 

She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie— 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy — 

Who  could,  ye  gods !  her  next  employment  gueas — 

An  only  infant's  earliest  governess ! 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well, 

That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  leam'd  to  spell 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows. 

As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows: 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art. 

None  know — but  that  high  Soul  secured  the  heart, 

And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear, 

With  longing  breast  and  undeluded  ear. 

Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 

Which  Flattery  fool'd  not — Baseness  could  not  blind, 

Deceit  infect  not — ^nor  Contagion  soil — 

Indulgence  weaken — ^nor  E!xample  spoil — 

Nor  mastePd  Science  tempt  her  to  look  down 

On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown — 

Nor  Genius  swell — nor  Beauty  render  vain — 

Nor  Envy  mffle  to  retaliate  pain — 

Nor  Fortune  change — Pride  raise— nor  Pankm  bow, 

Nor  Virtue  teach  austerity — till  now. 

Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 

But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive, 

Too  shocked  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know, 

She  dooms  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 

Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  Virtue's  friend. 

For  Virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme : — now  laid  aside  too  long, 
The  baleful  burden  of  this  honest  song — 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake ; 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothere'  sake  ; 
If  early  habits — ^those  false  links,  which  bind 
At  times  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 


1  ["  I  send  yon  ray  last  night*8  dream,  and  request  to  have 
fifty  copies  struck  off,  for  private  distribution.  I  wish  Mr. 
Ginbra  to  look  at  them.  They  are  from  life."— /iori  Byron 
to  Mr.  Murrw,  March  80, 1816.1 

«(In  first  draught— "  weltcnnR."—" I  doubt  about 'wel- 
tering.'   We  say  *  weltering  in  blood ;'  but  do  not  they  also 


Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  mstil 

The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will ; 

If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls, 

Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls ; 

If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 

And  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 

What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 

Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks. 

To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells, 

And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells? 

Skiird  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 

With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints,  [smiles — 

While   mingling  truth   with   falsehood — sneers  with 

A  thread  of  candor  with  a  web  of  wiles ; 

A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly  •spoken  seeming. 

To  hide  her  bloodless  heart's  soul-hardeu'd  scheming ; 

A  lip  of  lies— a  face  form'd  to  conceal ; 

And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel : 

With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown  ; 

A  cheek  of  parchment — and  an  eye  of  stone. 

Mark,  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 

Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud. 

Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail. 

Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale — 

(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  we  trace 

Congenial  colors  in  that  soul  or  face) — 

Look  on  her  features !  and  behold  her  mind 

As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 

Look  on  the  picture !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged — 

There  is  no  trait  which  might  not  be  eulai^ed : 

Yet  true  to  **  Nature's  journeymen,"  who  made 

This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade— 

This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 

Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die. 

Oh !  wretch  without  a  tear — ^without  a  thought. 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  feel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now ; 
Feel  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vam. 
And  turn  thee  howling  In  unpitied  pain. 
May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  afllections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight ! 
And  make  thee  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind ! 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
Black — as  thy  will  for  others  would  create : 
'nil  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust. 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust 
Oh,  may  thv  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed — 
The  widowed  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread ! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with 

prayer. 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims — and  despair ! 
Down  to  the  dust ! — and,  as  thou  rott'st  away. 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear — 
Thy  name— thy  human  name— to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high. 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers — 
And  festering'  in  the  infamy  of  yean. 

March  29,  I81tf. 


use  *  weltering  in  the  wind,* '  weltering  on  a  gibbet  ?'  I  have 
no  dictionary,  so  look.  In  Uie  mean  time,  I  have  pat '  fester- 
ing ;'  which,  perhaps,  in  any  case  is  the  best  word  of  the 
two.  Shakspeare  has  it  often,  and  I  do  not  think  it  too 
strong  for  the  figure  in  this  thing.  Quick !  quick !  quick ! 
quick  r— Lortf  Bfrom  to  Mr.  Mtmrnn,  April  S.] 
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STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.* 

When  all  around  grew  drear  and  darii, 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray— 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dyingr  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 

And  that  internfu  strife  of  heart, 
When  dreading  to  be  deemM  too  kind, 

The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast, 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose,  and  set  not  to  the  last 

Oh !  bless'd  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph^s  eye. 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 

Forever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  tb«  cloud  upon  us  came; 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray — 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 

And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 
And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 

There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree, 
That  still  unbroke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument 

The  wmds  might  rend — ^the  skies  might  pour. 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouldst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight. 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 

The  kuid — and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 
Be  broken — thine  will  never  break ; 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move ; 
'Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 

Were  found  and  still  are  fix'd  in  thee ; — 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried. 
Earth  is  no  desert— ev'n  to  me. 


STANZAS  TO  AUGUSTA.' 

Thouoh  the  day  of  my  destiny  'a  over, 
And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined,* 


« [The  Poet's  sifter,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Leish.— These 
stanzas— the  parting  tribute  to  her,  whose  unshaken  tender- 
ness had  been  the  author's  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis 
of  domestic  misery— were,  we  believe,  the  last  verses  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Byron  in  England.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
dated  April  lOtn,  he  says,—'*  My  sister  is  now  with  me,  and 
leaves  town  to-morrow :  we  shall  not  meet  again  for  some 
time  at  all  events,— t/fwer/  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  trust  to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  being 
\u^oble  to  wait  upon  him  this  evening."  On  the  S5th,  the 
P3€t  took  a  last  leave  of  his  native  country.] 

« [These  beautiful  verses,  so  expressive  of  the  writer's 
wounded  feeling  at  the  moment,  were  written  in  July,  at  the 
Campagne  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  and  transmitted  to  £ngland 
for  publication,  with  some  other  pieces.    **  Be  careful,"  he 


Thy  soft  heart  refused  to  discover 
'The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 

Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  aoquainted, 
It  mrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 

And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 
It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling, 

The  last  smile  which  answen  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiUng, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me. 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Th(«^  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  diiver'd, 

And  its  fhigments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deUver'd 

To  pam — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  cnudi,  but  they  shall  not  oontemnr— 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me— 

'Tis  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them.^ 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake,-* 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  'twas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie.' 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it. 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one-  - 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

'Twas  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  foimd  that,  whatever  it  lost  me. 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  perisfa'd, 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taught  me  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 

Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

July  94, 1816. 


EPISTLE  TO  AUGUSTA.' 

My  sister !  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 


says. "  in  printing  the  stanzas  beginning,  *  Thougti  jhe  day  of 
my  destiny's,'  &c.,  which  I  think  well  of  as  a  com|.osition  *] 

•  C"  Though  the  days  of  my  glory  are  over, 

And  the  sun  of  ray  fame  hath  declined. "—MS.] 

•  t"  There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me, 

And  many  a  peril  to  stem : 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me ; 
They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn."— MS  ) 

•  ['*  Though  watchful,  'twas  but  to  reclaim  me, 

Nor,  silent,  to  sanction  a  lie."— MS.] 

•  [These  stanzas—"  Than  which,"  says  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, for  January,  1831,  "  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
mournfully  and  desolately  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of 
Lord  Byron's  poetry"— were  also  written  at  Diodati ;  and 
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Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  nune— 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  reeigii. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  deatiuy, — 
A  world  to  roam  thioagh,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing — had  I  still  the  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  post 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsireV  fate  of  yore, — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow. 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  wo. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward, 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift, — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  ban]. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  bonds  of  clay: 
But  now  I  fain  would  u)r  a  time  survive, 
If  Imt  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old  ; 
And  when  I  look  on  thb,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roli'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Something — I  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patieuce  ; — not  in  vain, 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,— or  perhaps  a  cold  despair. 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur,— 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer, 
And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  was  not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books. 
Come  OS  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  I  could  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 


sent  home  at  the  time  for  publication,  in  case  Mrs.  Leigh 
should  sanction  iu  •'  There  is,"  he  says,  "  amongst  the  man- 
uscripts an  Epistle  to  rav  Sister,  on  which  I  chould  wish  her 
opinion  to  be  consulted  before  publication ;  if  she  objects,  of 
course  omit  it.'*  On  the  5th  of  October  he  writes,—"  My 
sister  has  decided  on  the  omission  of  the  lines.    Upon  this 

r}iot,  her  option  will  be  followed.  As  I  have  no  conv  of  theni. 
request  that  you  will  preserve  one  for  me  in  AlS. ;  for  I 
never  can  remember  a  line  of  that  nor  any  other  composition 
of  mine.  God  help  me !  if  I  proceed  in  this  scribbling,  I  shall 
have  frittered  away  my  mind  before  I  am  tliirty  ;  but  poetry 
is  at  times  a  real  relief  to  me.  To-morrow  1  am  for  Italy.** 
The  Epistle  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1830.] 

>  [Admiral  Byron  was  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
voyage  without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors 
by  the  faceuous  name  of  "  Foul- weather  Jack.** 
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Here  are  the  Alpme  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire, 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me ! — ^bnt  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  othere  which  I  leas  may  show  ^ 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy, 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  alter'd  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake,' 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Tune  must  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resigned  forever,  or  divided  far. 

The  worid  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer^s  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  niask. 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  eariy  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ; — ^for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun 
The  eariiest^-even  the  only  paths  for  me — 
Had  I  but  sooner  leam*d  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept ; 
/  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do  7 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  worid's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day ; 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were  ; 


**  But,  though  it  were  tempest-toss'd, 
Still  his  bark  could  not  be  lost." 

He  returned  safely  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  (in  Ansoa's 
voyage,)  and  circumnavigated  the  world,  many  years  after, 
as  commander  of  a  similar  expedition.] 

<  The  Lake  of  Newstead  Abbey.    [Thus  described  in  Don 
Juan:— 

**  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  fresblv  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed ; 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  £sces  fix'd  upon  the  flood.**) 
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My  years  have  keen  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaselees  vigils  ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  filKd  a  century, 
Brtfore  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

And  for  thj  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal, 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around, 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne*er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — let  death  come  slow  or  fast, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last  I 


LINES 


ON  HEARING  THAT  LADY  BTRON  WAS  ILL.* 

And  thou  wert  sad — yet  I  was  not  with  thee ! 

And  thou  wert  sick,  and  yet  I  was  not  near ; 
Methought  that  joy  and  health  alone  could  be 

Where  I  was  not — and  pain  and  sorrow  here 
And  is  it  thus? — it  is  as  I  foretold, 

And  shall  be  more  so  ;  for  the  mind  recoils 
Upon  itself,  and  the  wreck'd  heart  lies  cold, 

While  heaviness  collects  the  shatter'd  spoils. 
It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd,  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 

But  m  the  after-silence  on  the  shore. 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

j  I  am  too  well  avenged ! — ^but  'twas  my  right ; 
I       Whatever  my  sins  might  be,  thou  wert  not  sent 
^  To  be  the  Nemesis  who  ^onld  requite — 

Nor  did  Heaven  choose  so  near  an  instrument 
Mercy  is  for  the  merciful ! — if  thou 
Hast  been  of  such,  'twill  be  accorded  now. 


» [These  verses  were  written  immediately  after  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  for  a  reconciliation  before  Lord  Byron  left 
Switzerland  for  Italy,  but  were  not  intended  for  the  public 
eye  :  as^  however,  mey  have  recently  found  their  way  into 
circulation,  we  include  them  in  this  collection.] 

«  ['*  Lord  Byron  had  at  least  this  much  to  say  for  himself, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  make  his  domestic  diiferences  a 
topic  of  public  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  himself, 
ere  any  Tact  but  the  one  undisguised  and  tangible  one  was, 
or  could  be  known,  held  up  everywhere,  and  by  every  art 
of  malice,  as  the  most  infamous  of  men,— because  he  bad 
parted  from  his  wife.  He  was  exquisitiveiy  sensitive :  he  was 
wounded  at  once  by  a  thousand  arrows ;  and  all  this  with  the 
most  perfect  and  indignant  knowledge,  that  of  all  who  were 
assaUmg  him  not  one  knew  any  thing  of  the  real  merits  of 
the  case.  Did  he  right,  then,  m  publishing  those  squibs  and 
tirades  ?  No.  certainly :  it  would  have  been  nobler,  better, 
wiser  far.  to  nave  utterly  scorned  the  assaults  of  such  ene- 
mies, and  taken  no  notice,  of  any  kind,  of  them.  But,  be- 
cause this  young,  hot-blooaed,  proud,  patrician  poet  did  not, 
amidst  the  exacerbation  of  feelings  which  he  could  not  con- 
trol, act  in  precisely  the  most  dignified  and  wisest  of  all  pos- 
sible manners  of  action,— are  we  entitled,  is  the  world  at 
large  entitled,  to  issue  a  broad  sentence  of  vituperative  con- 
demnation T  Do  ¥>e  know  all  that  he  had  suffered  ?— have  we 
imagination  enough  to  comprehend  what  he  suffered,  under 
circumstances  such  as  these  ?— have  ve  been  tried  in  similar 
circumstances,  whether  we  could  feel  the  wound  unflinch- 
ingly, and  keep  the  weapon  quiescent  in  the  hand  that  trem- 
bled with  all  the  excitements  of  insulted  privacy,  honor,  and 
faith  T  Let  people  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  is  that  they 
dmnand  whoR  they  insist  upon  a  poet  of  Byron's  class  abstain- 


Thy  nights  are  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  deep  !-— 

Ye« !  they  may  flutter  thee,  but  thou  shalt  ftei 

A  hollow  agony  which  will  not  heal, 
For  thou  art  pillow'd  on  a  curse  too  deep ; 
Thou  hast  sown  in  my  sorrow,  nnd  must  reap 

The  bitter  harvest  in  a  wo  as  real ! 
I  have  had  many  foes,  but  none  like  thee ; 

For  'gainst  the  rest  myself  I  could  defend. 

And  be  avenged,  or  turn  them  mto  friend ; 
But  thou  in  safe  implacability 
Hadst    naught    to    dread — in    thy   own   weakneai 

shielded. 
And  in  my  love,  which  hath  but  too  much  yielded, 

And  spared,  for  thy  sake,  some  I  should  not  spare— 
And  thus  upon  the  worid — trust  in  thy  truth — 
And  the  wild  fame  of  my  ungovem'd  youth — 

On  things  that  were  not,  and  on  things  that  are- 
Even  upon  such  a  basis  hast  thou  built 
A  monument,  whose  cement  hath  been  guilt ! 
The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord. 
And  hew'd  down,  with  an  unsuspected  sword. 
Fame,  peace,  and  hope — and  all  the  hetter  life 

Which,  but  for  this  cold  treason  of  thy  heart. 
Might  still  have  risen  from  out  the  grave  of  strife, 
And  found  a  nobler  duty  than  to  part 
But  of  thy  virtues  didst  thou  make  a  vice, 

Traffickiug  with  them  in  a  purpose  cold, 

For  present  aneer,  and  for  future  gold — 
And  buying  others  grief  at  any  price. 
And  thus  once  enterd  into  crooked  ways, 
The  early  truth,  which  was  thy  proper  praise, 
Did  not  still  walk  beside  thee — but  at  times, 
And  with  a  breast  unknowing  its  own  crimes, 
Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 
Equivocations,  and  the  thoughts  which  dwell 

In  Jonus-spirits — the  significant  eye 
Which  learns  to  lie  with  silence — ^the  pretext 
Of  Prudence,  with  advantages  annex'd — 
The  acquiescence  in  all  things  which  tend, 
No  matter  how,  to  the  desired  end — 

All  found  a  place  in  thy  philosophy. 
The  means  were  worthy,  and  the  end  is  won-^ 
I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done  !^ 

September,  1816. 


ing  altogether  from  expressing  in  his  works  any  thing  of  his 
own  feelmgs  in  regard  to  any  thing  that  immediately  con- 
cerns lus  own  history.  We  tell  him  in  every  possible  form  and 
shape,  that  the  great  and  distinguishing  merit  of  his  poetry 
is  the  intense  truth  with  which  that  poetry  expresses  his  own 
personal  feelings.  We  encourage  him  in  every  possible  way 
to  dissect  lus  own  heart  for  our  entertainment— we  tem(A 
him  by  every  bribe  most  likely  to  act  powerfully  on  a  youoR 
and  imaginative  man,  to  plunge  into  the  darkest  depths  of 
self-knowledge ;  to  madden  his  brain  with  eternal  sell-scruti- 
nies, to  find  his  pride  and  his  pleasure  in  what  others  shrink 
from  as  torture— we  tempt  him  to  indulge  in  these  dangerous 
exerci&es,  until  they  obviously  acquire  the  power  of  leading 
him  to  the  very  brink  of  phrcnsy— we  tempt  him  to  find,  and 
to  see  in  this  perilous  vocation,  the  staple  of  his  existence, 
the  food  of  his  ambition,  the  very  essence  of  his  gloir,— and 
the  moment  that,  by  habits  of  our  own  creating,  at  least  of 
our  own  encouraging  and  confirming,  he  is  earned  one  single 
step  beyond  what  we  happen  to  approve  of,  we  turn  round 
with  all  the  bitterness  or  spleen,  and  reproach  him  with  the 
unmanliness  of  entertaining  the  public  with  his  feelings  in 
regard  to  his  separation  from  his  wife.  This  was  truly  the 
conduct  of  a  fair  and  liberal  public !  To  our  view  of  the 
matter.  Lord  Byron,  treated  as  he  had  been,  tempted  as  he 
had  been,  and  tortured  and  insulted  as  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment, did  no  more  forfeit  his  character  by  writmg  what  he 
did  write  upon  that  unhappy  occasion,  than  another  man, 
under  circumstances  of  the  same  nature,  would  have  done, 
by  telling  something  of  his  mind  about  it  to  an  intimate 
friend  across  the  fire.  The  pubUc  had  forced  him  into  the 
habits  of  familiarity,  and  they  received  his  confidence  witk 
nothing  but  anger  and  scorn.'*— Locxhabt.] 
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MONODY 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDANJ 

BTOKBN  AT  DRI7KT-&AlfK  THKATEI.' 


When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 

In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 

Sink  on  the  heart,  as  dew  alon;;  the  flower  ? 

With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 

While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 

Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime, 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep, 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 

A  holy  concord — and  a  bright  regret, 

A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set? 

'Tis  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tenderer  wo, 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 

Felt  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 

A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear, 

Unmix*d  with  worldly  grief  or  selfish  stain. 

Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Even  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  Summer's  day  declines  along  the  hills, 
So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes. 
When  all  of  Genius  which  can  perish  dies. 
A  mighty  Spirit  is  eclipsed — a  Power 
Hath  pofls'd  from  day  to  darkness— to  whose  hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeathed — no  name, 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame ! 
The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  Intelligence, 
The  beam  of  Song — ^the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun — but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 
Fruits  of  a  genial  mom,  and  glorious  noon, 
A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 


1  (Mr.  Sheridan  died  the  7th  of  July,  I8I0,  and  this  mono- 
dy was  written  at  Diodati  on  the  1 7th,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Rinaaird.  *'  I  did  as  well  as  I  could/  says  Lord 
Byron,  "but  where  I  have  not  my  choice,  I  pretend  to 
answer  for  nothing.**  A  proof-sheet  of  the  poem,  with  the 
words  "by  request  of  a  fnoDd"  in  the  titlepage,  having 
reached  him,—"  I  request  you,**  he  says,  "  to  expunge  that 
same,  unless  vou  please  (o'odd, '  by  a  person  of  quabty,*  or 
*  of  wit  and  humor.*  It  is  sad  trash,  and  must  have  been 
done  to  make  it  ridiculous.**] 

s  [Sheridan's  own  monody  on  Oarrick  was  spoken  from 
the  same  boards,  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  March,  1779.  "  One 
day,"  says  Lord  Byron, "  I  saw  him  take  it  up.  He  lighted 
upon  the  dedication  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  On 
seeing  it,  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  exclaimed,  *that  it  must 
be  a  forgery,  as  he  had  never  dedicated  any  thing  of  his  to 
such  a  d—d canting,*  Ac.  fcc.— and  so  he  went  on  for  half  an 
hour  abusing  his  own  dedication,  or  at  lea.n  the  object  of  it. 
If  all  writers  were  equally  sincere,  it  would  be  ludicrous." 
—Byron  Dimry,  1831.] 

» [See  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt's  eulogy  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
speech  on  the  charges  exhibited  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  entreated  the  House  to  ad- 
journ, to  give  time  for  a  calmer  consideration  of  the  question 
than  could  then  occur  after  the  immediate  effect  of  that 
oration.—"  Before  my  departure  from  England,"  says  Gib- 
bon. "  I  was  present  at  the  august  spectacle  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  is  not  my  province  to  absolve 
or  condemn  the  governor  of  India;  but  Mr.  Sheridan's 
eloquence  demanded  my  applause ;  nor  could  I  hear  with- 
out emotion  the  personal  compliment  which  he  paid  me  in 
the  presence  of  the  British  nation.  This  display  of  genius 
biased  four  successive  days,"  Ac.  On  being  asked  by  a 
brother  Whig,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  how  he  came 


But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole. 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul, 

Which  all  embraced — and  lighten'd  over  all. 

To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appal. 

From  the  charm'd  council  to  the  festive  board. 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord  ; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  vied,  f  pride. 

The  praised — the  proud — who  made  his  praise  their 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hiudostan' 

Arose  to  Heaven  in  her  appeal  from  man, 

His  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod. 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God  I 

Which  shook  the  nations  througli  his  lips — and  blazed 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  they  praised.* 

And  here,  Oh .  nere,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm, 
The  guy  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 
The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathless  wit. 
Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit ; 
The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life,  that  bring 
Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring ; 
Th€«e  wondrous  beings  of  his  Fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought, 
Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet. 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  still  the  splendor  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  base  delight, 
Men  who  exult  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 
Jar  in  the  music  which  was  bom  their  own, 
Still  let  them  pause— ah  !  little  do  they  know 
That  what  to  them  seem*d  Vice  might  be  but  Wo.* 


to  compliment  Gibbon  with  the  epithet  "luminous,"  Sheri- 
dan answered,  in  a  half  whisper.  "  I  said  *  ooluminous.' "] 

*  ["  I  heard  Sheridan  only  once,  and  that  briefly ;  but  I 
liked  his  voice,  bis  manner,  and  his  wit.  He  is  the  only 
one  of  them  I  ever  wished  to  hear  at  greater  length."— 
Byron  Diary  I83I.] 

ft  [*'  Once  I  saw  Sheridan  crv.  after  a  splendid  dinner.  I 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  next  him.  The  occasion  of  his 
tears  was  some  observation  or  other  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sturdiness  of  the  Whi^s  in  resisting  office  and  keeping  to 
their  principles.  Shendan  turned  round  :— *  Sir,  it  is  ensv 
for  my  Lord  G.  or  Earl  G.  or  Marquis  B.  or  Lord  H.,  >>iih 
thousands  upon  thousands  a  year,  some  of  it  either  prr>«nf/y 
derived  or  inherited  in  sinecure  or  acquisitions  from  the 

ftuhlic  monejr,  to  boast  of  their  patriotism  and  keep  aloof 
rom  temptation :  but  they  do  not  know  from  what  tempta- 
tion those  have  kept  aloof  who  had  equal  pride,  at  least 
equal  talents,  and  not  unequal  passions,  and  nevertheless 
knew  not  in  the  course  of  their  lives  what  it  was  to  have  a 
shilling  of  their  own.'  And  in  saying  this  he  wept.  I  h.ive 
more  than  once  heard  him  say,  *  that  he  never  had  a  shilling 
of  his  own.'  To  be  sure,  he  contrived  to  extract  a  good 
many  of  other  people's.  In  1815, 1  found  him  at  my  lawyer's. 
After  mutual  greetings,  he  retired.  Before  recurring  to  my 
own  business,  I  coulu  not  help  inquiring  that  of  Shendan. 
*  Oh,'  repUed  the  attorney,  *  the  usual  thing !  to  stave  oflT 
an  action.*—*  Well,'  said  I, '  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  T* 
— •  Nothing  at  all  for  the  present,'  said  he :  *  would  you  have 
us  proceed  aeainst  old  Sherry  ?  what  would  be  the  use  of 
it  ?♦  and  here  ne  began  laughing,  and  going  over  Sheridan's 
good  gifts  of  conversation.  Such  was  Sheridan !  he  could 
soften  an  attorney !  There  has  been  nothing  \\km  it  sinc« 
the  days  of  Orpheus.**— jfyron  Diary^  I8S1.] 
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Hard  'm  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 

Is  fix'd  forever  to  detract  or  praise  ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 

Stands  sentinel — accuser — judge — and  spy, 

The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain, 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others*  pain, 

Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave. 

Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave, 

Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 

Half  to  the  ardor  which  its  birth  bestows. 

Distort  the  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 

And  pile  the  pyramid  of  Calunmy ! 

These  are  his  portion — but  if  join'd  to  these 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door,* 

To  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 

Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renewed  caress, 

The  serpent-fold  of  further  Faithlessness : — 

If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail. 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 

Bear  hearts  electric— charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 

Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn. 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 


Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nursed 
Thoughts  which  have  tum'd  to  thunder — scorch — 
and  bunt' 

But  far  from  us  and  from  oar  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been ; 
Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  tadL, 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask, 
To  mourn  the  vanish*d  beam— and  add  oar  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight 
Ye  Orators !  whom  yet  our  council  vield, 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  Hero  of  your  field ! 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three  I* 
Whose  words  were  qmrks  of  Immortality ! 
Ye  Bards !  to  whom  the  Drama*s  Muse  is  dear, 
He  was  your  Master — emulate  him  here  I 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence  I' 
He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashei.  hence ! 
While  Powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless  range** 
Complete  in  kind — as  various  in  their  change. 
While  Eloquence— Wit— Poesy— and  Mirth, 
That  humbler  Harmonist  of  care  on  Earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls — ^while  lives  our  sense 
Of  pride  in  Merits  proud  pre-eminence, 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 
Sighing  that  Nature  formM  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die — in  mouldmg  Sheridan. 

Diodati,  July  17, 1610. 


THE   DREAM.' 


Oum  life  is  twofold :  Sleep  hath  its  own  worid, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence :  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toik, 


1  [This  was  not  fiction.  Only  a  few  days  before  Ills  death, 
Sheridan  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Rogers:—"  1  am  absolutely  un- 
done and  broken-hearted.  They  are  going  to  put  the  carpets 
out  of  window,  and  break  into  Mrs.  S.*s  room  and  take  me : 
1501.  will  remove  all  difficulty.  For  God's  sake  let  me  see 
you  !*'  Mr.  Moore  was  the  immediate  bearer  of  the  required 
sura.  This  was  written  on  the  15th  of  May.  On  the  14th  of 
July,  Sheridan's  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbcy,--his  pali-»v»»r»  being  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Laudeiuaie,  Earl  Mulgrave,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Holland,  and  Earl  Spencer.] 

s  I"  Abandon*d  bv  the  skies,  whose  beams  have  nursed 
Their  very  thunders,  hghten— scorch— and  burst " 

MS.] 

>  Fox— Pitt—Burke.  ["  Whe  Fox  was  asked,  which  he 
thought  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  he  replied, 
'  Sheridan's  on  the  nopeachment  of  Hastings  in  the  House 
of  Commons.'  When  he  made  it,  Fox  advised  him  to  speak 
it  over  again  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial,  as  nothinjg 
better  could  be  made  of  the  subject :  but  Sheridan  made  bis 
new  speech  as  diiferent  as  possible,  and,  according  to  the 
best  judges,  very  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  panegyric  of 
Burke,  who  excJaimed  during  the  delivery  of  some  passages 
of  it—*  There,  that  is  the  true  style— something  between 
poetry  and  prose,  and  better  than  either.'  '^^Byron  Dianft 
{from  Lord  HoUand,)  1831.] 

«  ["  In  society  I  have  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He  was 
superb  I  1  have  seen  him  cut  up  Whitbread,  quiz  Madame 
de  StaCl,  annihilate  Colman,  and  do  little  less  by  some 
others  of  good  fame  and  ability.    1  have  met  him  at  all 


They  do  divide  our  bemg ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future  ;  they  have  power— 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  puin ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not — ^what  they  wiD, 

And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that^s  gone  by, 

The  dread  of  vanished  shadows — Are  they  so? 


places  and  paties— at  Whitehall  with  the  Melboumes,  at 
the  Marquis  o/  Tavistock's,  at  Robins's  the  auctioneers,  at 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's,  at  Sara  Rogers's— in  short,  in  most 
kinds  of  company,  and  always  found  him  convivial  and  de- 
lightful."— Byron  Dtory,  1821.] 

A  [**  Lord  Holland  told  me  a  curious  piece  of  sentimentality 
in  Sheridan.  The  other  night  we  were  all  delivering  our 
respective  and  various  opimons  upon  him  and  other  Homme* 
marguans,  and  mine  was  this :— '  Whatever  Sheridan  has 
done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been  sor  excellence  always  the  best 
of  its  kind.  He  has  written  tne  best  Comedy,  (School  for 
Scandal,)  the  best  drama  (in  my  mind,  far  beyond  that  St. 
Giles's  lampoon,  the  Beggars'  Opera,)  the  best  farce,  (the 
Critic— it  is  only  too  ^oou  for  a  farce,)  and  the  best  address, 
(Monologue  on  Garrick.)  and,  to  crown  all,  dehvered  the 
very  best  oration  (the  famous  Begum  speech)  ever  con- 
ceived or  heard  in  this  country.'  Somebody  told  Sheridan 
this  the  next  day,  and,  on  hearing  it,  he  burst  into  tears ! 
Poor  Brinsley!  if  they  were  tears  of  pleasure,  I  would 
rather  have  said  these  few,  but  most  sincere,  words,  than 
nave  written  the  Iliad,  or  made  his  own  celebrated  phihp- 
pic.  Nay,  his  own  comedy  never  gratified  me  more  tnan  to 
hear  that  he  had  derived  a  moment's  gratification  from  any 
praise  of  mine."— Byrwi  IHary,  Dec.  if,  1813.] 

*  [In  the  first  draught  of  this  poem.  Lord  Byron  had  en- 
titled it  **  The  Destiny.^'  Mr.  Moore  sa3rs,  "it  cost  him  many 
a  tear  in  writing."  and  justly  characterizes  it  as  **  the  most 
mournful,  as  well  as  picturc»M)ue  *  story  of  a  wandering  life* 
that  ever  came  from  the  pen  and  heart  of  man.**  It  was 
composed  at  Diodati,  in  July,  1810.] 
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!■  not  the  past  all  shadow  7    What  are  they? 
CreatioDB  of  the  mind? — The  roiud  can  make 
Snbetance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flew. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep— for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  yean. 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

IL 
I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
G  een  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
Ab  Hwere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Sa\  e  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs ; — the  hill 
Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fix*d, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself —but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood  ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 
And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;  he  had  look'd 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pam  away ; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers : 
She  was  his  voice  ;  \ie  did  not  speak  to  her. 
But  trembled  on  her  words :  she  was  his  sight,* 
For  his  eye  followed  here,  and  saw  with  hers, 
I    Which  colored  all  his  objects : — he  had  ceased 
1    To  live  within  himself ;  she  was  his  life, 
I   The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
I    Which  terminated  all:  upon  a  tone, 
'    A  touch  of  hen,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
I    And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 
I    Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
I    But  she  in  theee  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 
j    Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 
I    Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more ;  'twas  much, 
i    For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him  ; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-honor*d  race.' — It  was  a  name  [why  7 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 
'    Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another. 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 


'        r        "  she  was  his  si^t. 

Tor  never  did  he  turn  his  glance  until 
Her  own  had  led  by  gazing  on  an  object."— MS.] 

'  f  See  ante.  p.  394.—"  Our  union,"  said  Lorrt  Byron  in 
1631,  "  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been 
shed  by  our  falhers— it  would  have  joined  lands,  broad  and 
rioh— it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two  per> 
sons  not  ill-matched  in  years,  (she  is  two  years  my  elder)— 
and— and— and— what  has  been  the  result  !"J 

>  [The  picture  which  Lord  Byron  has  here  drawn  of  his 
youthful  love  shows  how  genius  and  feeUng  can  elevate  the 
realities  of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest  events  and  ob- 
jects an  undying  lustre.  Tlie  old  hall  at  Aunesley,  under  the 
name  of  the  **  antique  oratory,"  will  long  call  up  to  fancy  the 
u  maiden  and  the  youth"  wno  once  stood  in  it ;  while  the 


Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lovePs  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

III. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  mv  dreanL 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned : 
Within  an  antique  Oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  spake  ; — he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of ;  then  he  lean'd 
His  bowM  head  ou  his  bauds,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again. 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears.' 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused. 
The  Lady  of  his  love  re-enterM  there ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  die  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darkenM  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all.* 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  paas'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repaas'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Boy  was  ttpmng  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  Soul  drank  their  sunbeams :  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness, 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fasten'd  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  tlie  while, 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumbered  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  Heaven.* 

image  of  the  *^  lover's  steed,"  though  suggested  by  the  unro- 
mantic  race-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less  conduce 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene,  and  share  a  nortion  of  that 
light  which  only  Genius  could  shed  over  it— M cork.] 

*  [**  I  had  long  been  in  love  with  M.  A.  C,  and  never  told 
it,  though  the  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recollect  m> 
sensations,  but  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well"— 
Byron  Diaty^  1632.] 

*  [This  is  true  keeping— bh  Eat  tern  picture  perfect  in  itf 
foreground,  and  distance,  and  sky,  and  no  part  of  which  u 
so  dwelt  upon  or  labored  as  to  obscure  the  principal  figure. 
It  is  often  in  the  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  touches 
that  the  hand  of  the  master  is  shown,  and  that  a  single 
soark^  struck  from  his  fancy,  lightens  wiih  a  long  train  of 
iUuminstion  th&t  of  the  reader.— Sir  Wax  rsa  Scott.] 
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I  A  change  cante  o*er  the  apiiit  of  mj  droain. 
'  The  Lady  of  hk  lovo  was  wed  with  One 
I  Who  did  iiot  lore  her  better : — in  her  home, 
A  ii)ouj«and  leairoea  from  bia, — her  native  home. 
She  dwelt,  befrirt  with  growing  Infancy, 
Daui^ters  and  00m  of  Beauty, — bat  behold  \ 
Up'>D  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief^ 
TiK-  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  nnquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
I  As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  nnshed  tean. 
I  What  coold  her  grief  be  I — she  had  all  she  loved, 
;  And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 


To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repressM  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
j  Wliat  could  her  grief  be  ? — she  had  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  q>ectre  of  the  post 


VI. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  Wanderer  was  retum'd. — I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  Altar — with  a  gentle  bride ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  Stariight  of  his  Boyhood ;— as  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o*er  bis  brow  there  came 

The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

That  in  the  antique  Oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude ;  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  oVr  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  ;  he  could  see 

Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been — 

But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 

And  the  reraember*d  chambers,  and  the  place, 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 

All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 

And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light: 

What  bosineas  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  7' 


I  VIL 

>  A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  mj  dream. 

;  The  Lady  of  his  love ; — Ob  !  she  was  changed, 

'  As  by  the  sicknecB  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 

'  They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fautastic  realm  ;  her  thooghta 
Were  ctmibinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others*  dght  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  tliis  the  world  calls  phreusy ;  but  the  wiM 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  die  glance 
Of  melancholy  »  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  7 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantasies. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  !* 

VIIL        , 
A  change  came  oVr  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  Wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  round 
With  Hatred  and  Couteutiou  ;  Pain  was  mix*d 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until, 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,' 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriiiieut ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  be^^n  death  to  many  nen, 
And  made  him  frieu(k  of  mountains:  with  the  stan 
And  the  quick  Spjit  of  the  Universe 
I  He  held  his  dialogues !  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  open*d  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyns  revea]*d 
A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  oat 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery  * 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  Ferrara,  in  the  Library,  are  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal MS8.  of  TaflB0*8  Gierusalemme  and  of  Guarini*s 

»  [This  touching  picture  agrees  closely,  in  many  of  lis 
circumirtances,  with  Lord  Byron's  own  prose  account  of  the 
wcMlding  in  his  Memoranda  ;  m  which  he  describes  himself 
as  w  uking,  on  the  mommg  of  his  mat  nage,  with  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  on  weeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
out  before  him.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the 
grounds  alone,  till  he  w.is  summoned  for  the  ceremony,  and 
joined,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day.  his  bnde  and  her 
family.  He  knelt  down— he  repeated  the  words  after  the 
clergyman ;  but  a  mist  was  before  his  eyes— his  thoughts 
<  were  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  by  the  congraiu- 
latiou  of  the  bystanders  to  find  that  he  was— married.— 
Moose.] 

'  ["  For  it  becomes  the  telescope  of  truth. 

And  shows  us  all  things  naiked  as  they  are.**— MS  ] 

•  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 


Pastor  Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from  Titian 
to  Ariosto,  and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb 
and  the  house,  of  the  latter.  But,  as  miedfortune  has 
a  greater  interest  for  posterity,  and  little  or  none  for 


*  [This  i)oem  is  written  w  iih  great  beauty  and  genius— but 

IS  extremely  painful.    We  cannot  maintain  our  accustomed 

tone  of  leviiy,  or  even  speak  like  calm  literary  judges,  in  the 

.  midst  of  these  agunizing  traces  of  a  wounded  and  dislcm- 

I  pered  spinl.    Even  our  admiration  is  swallowed  up  in  a 

I  most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.    It  is  impossible 

I  to  mistake  these  for  fictitiouit  >orrows,  conjured  up  for  the 

purpose  of  poetical  crtect.    There  is  a  dreadful  tone  of  sm- 

,  centy,  and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  counteneited.  in  the 

expresision  of  wretchedness,  and  aUenation  from  human- 

j  kmd,  which  occurs  in  cv*ry  line  of  this  {Miem.— JfiFKaEv.] 

A  [In  a  moment  of  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  or  during 

some  melancholy  mood,  when  his  soul  felt  the  worthlessness 

of  fame  and  glory.  Lord  Byron  told  the  world  that  his  muse 

should,  for  a  long  season,  shroud  herself  in  solitude,  (see 

onfi,  p.  470 ;)  and  every  true  lover  of  genius  laa)ented  that 
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the  cotemporary,  the  cell  where  Tasso  was  coufincd  in 
the  hospital  of  St  Anna  attracts  a  more  fixed  atten- 
tion than  the  residence  or  the  monument  of  Ariosto — 
at  least  it  had  this  efiect  on  me.  There  are  two  in- 
scriptions, one  on  the  outer  gate,  the  second  over  the 
cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the  wonder  and  the 
indignation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  is  much  de- 
cayed, and  depopulated :  the  castle  still  exists  entire  ; 
and  I  saw  the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were 
beheaded,  according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbotu.^ 
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Long  years ! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  Song — 


Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,  prisou'd  solitude,' 
And  the  raiud*s  canker  in  its  savage  mood, 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  grate. 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain, 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain  ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  Captivity  displayed 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-openM  gate, 
Which  nothing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day. 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  bo — my  grave.* 
AU  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.     I  stoop  not  to  despair ; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  ai;ony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 


her  lofty  music  was  to  cease.  But  there  was  a  lide  in  his 
spirit  obeying  the  laws  of  ils  nature,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  human  will.  When  he  said  that  he  was  to  be  silent, 
he  looked,  perhaps,  into  the  inner  regions  of  his  soul,  and 
saw  there  a  dim,  hard,  and  cheerless  waste,  like  the  sand  of 
the  seashore ;  but  the  ebbed  waves  of  passion  in  due  course 
returned,  and  the  scene  was  restorea  to  its  former  beuuty 
and  magnificence,— its  foam,  its  splendors,  and  its  thunder. 
The  mind  of  a  mighty  poet  cannot  submit  even  to  chains  of 
its  own  imposing :  when  it  feels  most  enslaved,  even  then, 
perhaps,  is  it  about  to  become  most  free  ;  and  one  sudden 
flash  may  raise  it  from  the  darkness  of  its  despondency  up  to 
the  pure  air  of  untroubled  confidence.  It  required,  therefore, 
but  small  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  obligation  under  which  Lord  Byron  hud  laid  him- 
self could  not  bind,  and  that  the  potent  spirit  within  him 
would  laugh  to  scorn  whatever  dared  to  curb  the  pbrensy  of 
Its  own  inspirations. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  till  he  again  came  forth  in  his 
perfect  stren^h,  and  exercised  that  dominion  over  our 
spirits  which  is  truly  a  power  too  noble  to  be  possessed 
without  being  wielded.  Though  all  his  heroes  are  of  one 
family,  yet  are  they  a  noble  band  of  brothers,  whose  coun- 
tenances and  whose  souls  are  strongly  diHlinguislied  by 
peculiar  characteristics.  Each  personaxe,  as  he  advances 
before  us,  reminds  us  of  some  other  being,  whose  looks, 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  had  troubled  us  by  their  wiUl 
and  perturbed  grandeur.  But  though  all  the  same,  yet  are 
they  all  strangely  different.  We  hail  each  successive  ex- 
istence with  a  profounder  sympathy ;  and  we  are  lost  in 
wonder,  in  fear,  and  in  sorrow,  at  the  infinitely  varied 
struggles,  the  endless  and  agonizing  modifications  of  the 
human  passions,  as  they  drive  alons  through  every  gate 
and  avenue  of  the  soul,  darkening  or  brightening,  elevating 
or  laying  prostrate. 

From  surt  agitating  and  terrific  pictures,  it  is  delightful  to 
turn  to  those  compositions  in  which  Lord  Byron  has  allowed 
his  soul  to  sink  down  into  gentler  and  more  ordinary  feelings. 
Many  beautiful  and  pathetic  strains  have  flowed  from  his 
heart,  of  which   the   tenderness   is   as   touching  as  the 

Sandeur  of  his  nobler  works  is  agitating  and  sublime.  To 
ose,  indeed,  who  looked  deeply  into  his  poetry,  there 
never  was  at  any  time  a  want  of  pathos ;  but  it  was  a 
pathos  so  subduing  and  so  profound,  that  even  the  poet 
himself  seemed  afraid  of  being  delivered  up  unto  it ;  nay, 
he  seemed  ashamed  of  being  overcome  by  emotions,  which 
the  gloomy  pride  of  his  intellect  often  vainly  strove  to 
scorn ;  and  he  dashed  the  weakness  from  his  heart,  and  the 
tear  from  his  eyes,  like  a  man  suddenly  assailed  by  feelings 
which  he  wished  to  hide,  and  which,  though  true  to  his  na- 
ture, were  inconsistent  with  the  character  w  hich  that  mys- 
terious nature  had  been  forced,  as  in  self-defence,  to  assume. 
But  there  is  one  poem  in  which  he  has  almost  wholly  laid 
aside  all  remembrance  of  the  darker  and  stormier  passions : 
in  which  the  tone  of  his  spirit  and  his  voice  at  once  is 
changed,  and  where  he  who  seemed  to  care  only  for 
agomes.  and  remorse,  and  despair,  and  death,  and  in- 
sanity, m  all  their  most  appalling  forms,  shows  that  he  has 
a  heart  that  can  feed  on  the  purest  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, and  deliver  itself  up  to  the  sorrows,  the  sadness,  and 
the  melancholy  of  humbler  souls.  The  ♦'  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon**  is  a  poem  over  which  Infancy  has  shed  its  first  mys- 
terious tears  for  sorrows  so  alien  to  its  own  happy  inno- 
ecDoe,— over  which  the  gentle,  pure,  and  pious  soul  of 


Woman  has  brooded  with  ineffable,  and  yearning,  and 
bursting  tenderness  of  affection,— and  over  which  old  Age, 
almost  loosened  from  this  world,  has  bowed  his  hoary 
head  in  delighted  approbation  of  that  fraternal  love,  whose 
beauty  and  simplicity  fling  a  radiance  over  the  earth  he  is 
about  to  leave,  and  exhibit  our  fallen  nature  in  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  glories  of  its  ultimate  destiny.  The 
•'  Lament"  possesses  much  of  the  tendeniess  and  nathos  of 
the  '*  Prisoner  of  Cliillon."  Lord  Byron  has  not  delivered 
himself  unto  any  one  wild  and  fearful  vision  of  the  impris- 
oned Tasso,— he  has  not  dared  to  allow  himself  to  rush 
forward  with  headlong  passion  into  the  horrors  of  his  dun- 
geon, and  to  describe,  as  he  could  fearfully  have  done,  the 
conflict  and  agony  of  hi.s  uttermost  despair,— but  he  shows 
us  the  poet  sitting  in  his  cell,  and  singing  there— a  low, 
melancholy,  wall ing  Lament,  sometimes,  indeed,  bordering 
on  utter  wretchc'lness.  but  oflener  partaking  of  a  settled 
grief,  occasionally  subdued  into  mournful  resignation, 
cheered  by  delightful  rpmembranccs,  and  elevated  bv  the 
confident  ho|!C  of  an  ifnmorial  fame.  His  is  the  galfiered 
grief  of  many  years,  over  which  his  soul  has  brooded,  till 
she  has  in  some  measure  lost  the  j)Ower  of  misery  ;  and 
this  soliloquy  is  one  which  we  can  believe  he  might  have 
uttered  to  himself  any  morning,  or  noon,  or  night  of  his 
sohtude,  as  ho  ^eelned  to  be  halt  communing  with  his  own 
heart,  and  half  addressing  the  ear  of  that  human  nature 
from  which  he  was  shut  out,  but  of  which  he  fell  the  con- 
tinual and  abiding  presence  within  his  imagination.— Pro- 
FBSNOR  Wilson. j 

>  [The  original  MS  of  this  poem  is  dated,  •'  The  Apen- 
nines, April  20,  IblT."  It  was  written  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Byron  having  visited  Ferrara,  for  a  single  day,  on  his 
way  to  Florence.  In  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  says—"  The 
*  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Florence,  has,  I 
trust,  arrived.  1  look  upon  it  as  a  *  These  be  good  rliyraes !' 
as  Pope's  papa  said  to  mm  when  he  was  a  t>oy.*'] 

a  [Tusso's  biographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  left  it  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  first  cause  of  the  poet's  punishment  was 
his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free  from  his 
servitude  at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  In  1575,  Tasso  resolved 
to  visit  Rome,  and  enioy  the  indulgence  of  the  jubilee ; 
"  and  lliis  error,"  says  the  Abate,  **  increasing  the  suspicion 
already  entertained,  that  he  was  in  search  of  another 
service,  was  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  bis  return 
to  Ferrara,  the  Duke  refused  to  admit  lum  to  an  audience, 
and  he  was  repulsed  from  the  houses  of  all  the  dependants 
of  the  court ;  and  not  one  of  the  promises  which  the  Car- 
dinal Albano  had  obtained  for  him  was  carried  into  effect. 
Then  it  w  as  that  Tasso— after  having  suffered  these  hard- 
ships for  some  time,  seeing  himi»elf  constantly  discounten- 
anced by  the  ,Duke  and  the  Princesses,  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  and  derided  by  his  enemies — could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  but,  giving 
vent  to  his  choler,  pubhcly  broke  forth  into  the  most  in- 
jurious expressions  imaginable,  both  against  the  Duke  and 
all  the  house  of  Este,  cursing  his  past  seivice,  and  rs 
tracting  all  the  praises  he  had  ever  given  in  hts  verses  lu 
those  princes,  or  to  any  individual  connected  with  them, 
declaring  that  they  were  all  a  gang  of  poltroons,  ingrates, 
and  scoundrels,  (poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi.)  For  this  of- 
fence he  was  arrested,  conducted  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
Anna,  and  confined  in  a  sohtary  cell  as  a  madman."— 
Serassi,  Vita  del  Tasso.} 

*  [In  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna,  at  Ferrara,  they  show  % 
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The  narrow  circiu  of  my  dongeoii  wall* 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  reveird  among  men  and  things  divine. 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Pulestinei 

In  honor  of  the  sacred  war  for  Him, 

The  (rod  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven. 

For  he  has  strengthen*d  me  in  heart  and  Umb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employ*d  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o'er — my  pleasant  task  is  done : — ' 

My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  yeors ! 

If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 

Know,  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  ftvm  me  none. 

But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  child  ! 

Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 

And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 

Thou  too  art  gone— and  so  is  my  delight : 

And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 

With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 

Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  ? 

For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how? 

I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 

Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 

I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse, 

Nor  cause  for  such :  they  call'd  me  mad — and  why  7 

Oh  Leonora !  wilt  not  thou  reply  7' 

I  was  indeed  delirious  iU  my  heart 

To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  Uiou  art ; 

But  still  my  phrensy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind  ; 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will. 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  love  may  sate  itself  away. 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  fate 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay. 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate. 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 


cell,  over  the  door  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  :— 
**  Rispettate,  O  posteri,  la  celebritft  di  questa  stanza,  dove 
Torquato  Tasso,  infermo  piu  di  tristezza  che  delirio,  di- 
tenuto  dimorb  anni  vii.  mesi  ii.,  scrisse  verse  e  prose,  e  fu 
rimesso  in  liberta  ad  instanza  della  cittA  di  Berffamo,  nel 

Siorno  vi.  Luglio,  1586."— The  dungeon  is  below  the  ground 
oor  of  the  hospital,  and  the  light  penetrates  through  its 
grated  window  from  a  small  yard,  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  other  cells.  It  is  nine  paces  long,  between  five 
and  six  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  nigh.  The  bedstead,  so 
they  tell,  has  been  carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cut  away,  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  '*  the  verse  and 
prose"  of  the  prisoner  have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet 
was  confined  m  this  room  from  the  middle  of  March,  1579, 
to  December,  1580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous 
apartment  much  larger,  in  which,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sions, he  could  'philosophize  and  walk  alx)ut."  The  in- 
scription is  incorrect  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  en- 
largement, which  was  promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo,  but 
was  carried  into  effect  at  the  intercession  of  Don  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  Prince  of  Mantua.— Hodhouse.] 

>  [The  opening  lines  bring  the  poet  before  us  at  once,  as  if 
the  door  of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open.  From  this  bitter 
complaint,  how  nobly  the  unconquerea  bard  rises  into  calm, 
and  serene,  and  dignmed  exultation  over  the  beauty  of  "  that 
young  creation,  his  soul's  child,"  the  GierusalemmeLiberata: 
The  exultation  of  conscious  genius  then  dies  away,  and  we 
beheld  him,  "bound  between  distraction  and  disease,"  no 
longer  in  an  inspired  mood,  but  sunk  into  the  lowest  prostra- 
tion of  human  misery.  Theie  is  something  terrible  in  this 
transition  from  divine  rapture  to  degraded  agony. — Wilsow.] 
« fin  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Scipio  Gonzaga,  shortly 
after  his  confinement,  Tasso  exclaims—"  Ah,  wretched  me  I 
I  had  designed  to  write,  besides  two  epic  poems  of  most  noble 


III. 

Aboire  me,  hark !  the  kmg  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark !  the  lash  and  the  moreasgiig  bowl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  phrensy  fool, 

Some  who  do  still  goad  on  die  o*er-labor'd  mind. 

And  dim  the  little  Ught  that's  left  befamd 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  t3rrairt  will 

Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  oi  doing  ill  :* 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  class'd, 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  paas'd ; 

'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close : 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I  diall  repose. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget. 

But  it  revives — Oh  !  would  it  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  7 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind ; 

Where  cries  reply  to  cnnes,  shrieks  to  blows. 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods ; — 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbor's  call^ 

None  !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all,^ 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these. 

Nor  bound  between  Distraction  and  Disease. 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own. 

Blighting  my  life  in  bMt  of  its  career, 

Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear  7 

Would  1  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again, 

And  teach  them  inward  Sorrow's  stifled  groan? 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress. 

Which  undermines  our  Stoical  success? 

No ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 

Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 


argument,  four  tragedies,  of  which  I  had  formed  the  plan.  I 
bad  schemed,  too,  many  works  in  prose,  on  subjects  the  most 
lofty,  and  most  useful  to  human  lifie ;  I  had  designed  to  write 
philosophy  with  eloquence,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  might 
remain  of  me  an  eternal  memory  in  the  world.  Alas !  I  had 
expected  to  close  my  life  with  glory  and  renown ;  but  now, 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  so  many  calamities,  I  have  lost 
every  prospect  of  reputation  and  of  honor.  The  fear  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  increases  my  melancholy ;  the  indig- 
nities which  I  suffer  augment  it ,  and  the  squalor  of  my 
beard,  my  hair,  and  habit,  the  uordidness  and  filth,  ex- 
ceedingly annoy  me.  Sure  am  I,  that,  if  she  who  so  little 
has  corresponded  to  my  attachment— if  she  saw  me  in  such 
a  state,  and  in  such  affliction— she  would  have  some  com 
passion  on  me."—Opere,  1. 1.  p.  387.] 

*  [For  nearly  the  first  year  of  his  confinement  Tasso  en- 
dured all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  cell,  and  was  under  the 
care  of  a  jailer  whose  chief  virtue,  although  he  was  a  poet 
and  a  man  of  letters,  was  a  cruel  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  prince.  His  name  was  Agostino  MostL 
Tasso  says  of  him,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  "  ed  usa  meco 
ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed  inumanilA."— Hob  house.] 

*  [This  fearful  picture  is  finelv  contrasted  with  that  which 
Tasso  draws  of  himself  in  youtn,  when  nature  and  medita- 
tion were  forming  his  wud,  romantic,  and  impassioned 
genius.  Indeed,  the  great  excellence  of  the  "  Lament"  con- 
sists in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  noble  prisoner'.^  soul  ;— 
his  feelings  often  come  suddenly  from  afar  off,— sometimes 
gentle  airs  are  breathing,  and  then  all  at  once  arise  the 
storms  and  tempest,— the  gloom,  though  black  us  night 
while  it  endures,  ^ives  way  to  frequent  bursts  of  radiance, 
—and  when  the  wild  strain  is  closed,  our  pitv  and  commis- 
eration are  blended  with  a  sustaining  anJ  elo'ating  sense 
of  the  grandeur  and  mi^esty  of  his  character.— Wilsow  ] 
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Tee,  Sister  of  my  Sorereign !  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  btttemess  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  ^est ; 
Thy  brother  hates— but  I  can  not  detest  ;* 
Thou  pitiest  not — but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 
Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  deq>air,' 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart. 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  clond, 
Enoompass'd  with  its  daik  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck,— forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  o(  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame. 
And  for  a  moment  all  things  as  they  were 
Rit  by  me ; — ^they  are  gon©— I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  Princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  aJas ! 
Were  punished  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine. 
Worshipped  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
HallowM  uud  meekly  kiasM  the  saintly  ground ; 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  I^ve 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array'd 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismajr^d — 
Oh !  not  dismay'd — ^but  awed,  like  One  above ! 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass— 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  mastered  mine — 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 
Prosumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me— but  for  thee. 
The  very  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lightened  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest, 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigor  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast, 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  Pain.* 

VI. 

It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love, — which  did  pervade 

And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 

Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowen. 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

» [Not  lonff  after  his  imprisonment,  Tasso  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  AitoiUM),  in  a  canzone  of  great  beauty,  couched  in 
terms  so  respectful  and  pathetic,  as  must  have  moved,  it 
might  ho.  thought,  the  severest  bosom  to  relent.  The  heart 
of  Alfonso  was,  however,  impre^able  to  the  appeal ;  and 
Tasso,  in  another  ode  to  the  prmcesses,  whose  pity  he  in- 
voked in  th<^  name  of  their  own  mother,  who  had  herself 
known,  if  rot  the  like  horrors,  the  like  solitude  of  imprison- 
ment, aad  bitterness  of  soul,  made  a  similar  appeal.  "  Con- 
sidered merely  as  poems,'*  says  Black,  "  these  canzoni  are 
extremely  t>eautlful ;  but,  if  we  contemplate  them  as  the 
productions  of  a  mind  diseased,  they  form  important  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  man."— Lt/e  of  Tasso,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.] 

>  [As  to  the  indifference  wliich  the  Princess  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  for  the  misfortunes  of  Tasso,  and  the  little  effort 
the  madi^  to  obtain  his  liberty,  this  is  one  of  the  negative 
argume..is  founded  on  an  hypothesis  that  may  t>e  easuy  de- 
stroyed by  a  thousand  others  equally  plausible  Was  not  the 
Princess  anxious  to  avoid  her  own  ruin  1  In  taking  too  warm 
an  interest  for  the  poet,  did  she  not  risk  destroymg  herself, 
without  saving  him  ?— Foscolo.] 
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Where  I  did  lay  roe  down  withm  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  unconnted  hours. 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  Wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o*er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made. 
And  such  a  truant  boy  woold  end  in  wo, 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow  ; — 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep. 
But  cursed  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 
Returned  and  wept  alone,  and  dreamed  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  paia  ; 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  One  Want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  tlie  day 
I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee ; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  to  be 
AbsorbM  in  thine — the  worid  was  pass'd  away — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me  I 

VII. 
I  loved  all  Solitude— but  little  thought 
To  spend  I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  commimiou  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant ; — had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave,* 
But  who  hath  seen  me  wriUie,  or  heard  me  rave  ? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wrecked  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
The  worid  is  all  before  him — mine  is  herCf 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  hif  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky — 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, ' 
Although  ^tis  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 

VIII. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline,* 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay : — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  One,  who  long  hath  suffered  so. 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  Man, 
But  Spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  Earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me ; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  Powers  of  Evil  can, 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further, — and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 

*  CTas80*8  profound  and  unconquerable  love  for  Leonora, 
sustaining  itself  without  hope  throughout  years  of  darkness 
and  solitude,  breathes  a  moral  dignity  over  all  his  senti- 
ments, and  we  feel  the  strength  and  power  of  his  noble  spirit 
in  the  \m-upbraiding  devotedness  of  his  passion  —Wil- 
son.] 

« [**  My  mind  like  theirs  adapted  to  ite  grave.*'— MS.] 

•  [•'  Nor  do  I  lament,"  wrote  Tasso,  shortly  after  his  con- 
finement, *•  that  ray  heart  is  deluved  with  almost  constant 
misery,  that  my  head  is  always  heavy  and  often  painful, 
that  my  sight  and  hearing  are  much  impaired,  and  that  all 
my  frame  is  become  spare  and  meager ;  but,  passing  all 
this  with  a  short  sigh,  what  I  would  bewail  is  the  infirmity 
of  my  mind.  My  mind  sleefM,  not  thinks ;  my  fancy  is  chill. 
and  forms  no  pictures:  my  negligent  senses  will  no  U»'  ger 
furnish  the  images  of  things ;  my  hand  is  slugsrish  in  wnting, 
and  my  pen  seems  as  if  it  shrunk  from  the  office.  I  feel  as 
if  1  were  chained  in  all  my  operations,  and  as  if  I  were  over- 
come by  an  unwonted  numbness  and  oppressive  stupor.**- 
Optre,  t.  viiL  p.  258.] 
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Why  iu  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  9teel  in  tempering  fire?  becaum  I  knred? 
Because  I  loved  what  uot  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 

IX. 

I  v>M<,e  was  quiok  in  feeling — that  is  o*er  ; — 

My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash*d 

My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  sun  flash'd 

In  mockery  through  them ; — If  I  bear  and  bore 

The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 

W^hich  hath  no  words, — *tis  that  I  would  not  die 

And  sauction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 

Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 

Stamp  Madness  deep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  Compassion  to  a  blighted  name. 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

No — it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 

A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake.* 

While  thou,  Ferrara  !  when  no  longer  dwell 

The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down. 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls. 


A  poet's  wreath  riiall  be  thine  only  orowny— 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 
While  strangers  woiuier  o*er  thy  unpeopled  walls  !* 
And  thon,  Leonora ! — thon — ^who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love — ^who  blushed  to  hear 
To  lees  than  monarchs  that  thou  cooldst  be  dear. 
Go !  tell  thy  brother,  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me— 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss, 
Adores  thee  still ; — and  add— that  when  the  towen 
And  battlements  which  graard  his  joyoos  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 
Or  left  nntended  in  a  dull  repose. 
This — this— shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
But  thou — ^when  all  that  Birth  and  Beauty  throws 
i  Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
I  One  half  the  laurel  which  o*ershades  my  grave.' 
I  No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 
'  As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart 
Yes,  Leonora !  it  ^all  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  forever — but  too  late  !^ 


ODE    ON   VENICE.^ 


t 

Oh  Venice !  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walls 

Are  level  with  the  watcre,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  oVr  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lamrut  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee. 
What  should  thy  sons  do  ? — any  thing  but  weep : 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 
The  dull  green  ooze  of  the  receding  deep. 
Is  with  the  dashini;  of  the  spring-tide  foam. 
That  drives  the  sailor  shipless  to  his  home. 
Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  they  creep. 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh  I  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest  1     Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  tumM  to  dust  and  tears  ; 


»  r  Which  j  Sft^r  "dlys  j  ***^*  ^**'  ^^^  '"y  sake."-MS.3 

« (Those  who  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  earthly  retribution 
will  observe,  that  the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  v^ithout 
its  recompense,  even  in  his  own  person.  He  survived  I  he 
affeuion  of  his  subjects  and  of  his  dependants,  who  deserted 
him  at  his  death  ;  and  suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  with- 
out princely  or  decent  honors.  His  last  wishes  were  neg- 
lected ;  his  te.««taraent  cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  C«sar, 
shrank  from  the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
r  "hort  struggle,  or  ratlier  suspense,  Ferrara  passed  away  for- 
e.«.r  from  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Este.— Hobhouse.] 

>  [In  July,  l&h6,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  seven 
years,  Tasso  was  relejised  from  his  dungeon.  In  the  hope  of  ' 
receiving  his  mother's  dowry,  and  of  again  beholding  his  sis- 
ter Cornelia,  he  si- ^rtly  after  visited  Naples,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  welcomed  with  tvery  demonstration  of  esteem  and  j 
aiUniration  Bcingon  a  visit  at  Moladi  Gaeta,  he  received  the 
following  remarkable  tribute  of  respect.  Marcodi  Sciarra,the 
notorious  captain  of  a  numerous  troop  of  banditti,  hearing 
where  the  great  iwet  was,  scut  to  comphment  him,  and  o^ 
fered  him  not  only  a  free  passage,  but  protection  by  the  way. 
and  assured  him  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  proud 
to  execute  his  orders.    See  Manso,  Vita  det  Tatso^  p.  219.] 

« [The  «'  pleasures  of  imagination'*  have  been  explained 


And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 

Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 

And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears, 

And  the  harsh  sound  of  the  barbarian  drum. 

With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 

The  echo  of  thy  tyrant  s  voice  along 

The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song, 

That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 

Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 

Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 

Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart. 

And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 

The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 

From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 

Of  sweet  sensations,  battling  with  the  blood. 

But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors, 

The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 


and  justified  by  Addison  in  prose,  and  by  Akenside  in  verse ; 
but  there  are  moments  of  real  life  when  its  miseries  and  its 
necessities  seem  to  overpower  and  destroy  them.  The  his- 
tory of  mankind,  however,  furnishes  proofs  that  no  bodily 
suffering,  no  adverse  circumstances,  operating  on  our  ma- 
terial nature,  will  extinguish  the  spirit  of  imagination.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  instance  of  this  so  very  affecting  and  so  very 
sublime  as  the  case  of  Tasso.  They  who  have  seen  the  dark, 
horror-striking  dungeon-hole  at  Ferrara,  in  wliich  he  was 
confined  seven  years  under  the  imputation  of  madness,  will 
have  had  tliis  truth  impressed  upon  their  hearts  in  a  maimer 
never  to  be  erased.  In  this  vault,  of  which  the  sight  makes 
the  hardest  heart  shudder,  the  poet  employed  himself  in  fin- 
ishing and  correcting  his  immortal  epic  poem.  Lord  Byron's 
*'  Lament*'  on  this  subject  is  as  sublime  and  profound  a  les- 
son in  morality,  and  in  the  pictures  of  the  recesses  of  the 
human  soul,  as  it  is  a  production  most  eloquent,  most  pa- 
thetic, most  vigorous,  and  most  elevating  among  the  gifts 
of  the  Muse.  The  bosom  which  is  uot  touched  with  it— 
the  fancy  which  is  not  warmed,— the  understanding  which 
is  not  enlightened  and  exalted  by  it,  is  not  fit  for  human  in- 
tercourse. If  Lord  Byron  had  written  nothing  but  this,  to 
deny  him  the  praise  of  a  grand  poet  would  have  been  fla- 
grant injustice  or  gross  stupidity.— Br ydo  is.] 

•  TThis  Ode  was  transmitted  ttom  Venice,  in  1819, 
witn  **  Maxeppa.^] 
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When  Vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors, 

Aud  Mirth  is  maduess,  and  but  smiles  to  slay  ; 

And  Hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay, 

The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death. 

When  Faiutness,  tlie  last  mortal  birth  of  Pain, 

And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 

Oi  the  cold  staggering  race  which  Death  is  winning. 

Steals  vein  by  vein  aud  pulse  by  pulse  away ; 

Yet  so  relieving  the  o*er-tortured  clay. 

To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 

And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chaUi ; — 

And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 

He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak. 

And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seek  ; 

And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gasps, 

That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 

And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him — and  the  dizzy 

Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy. 

At  which  he  vainly  catches,  flit  and  gleam, 

Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  the  strangled  scream, 

And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 

That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II. 

There  is  no  hope  for  nations ! — Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  yeais — the  daily  scene, 
The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age, 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been^ 
Hath  taught  us  naught  or  little :  still  we  lean 
On  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air ; 
For  'tis  our  nature  strikes  us  down  :  the  beasts 
Slaughtered  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  so        [slaughter. 
Even   where   their  driver    ^ads    tnem,   though   to 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water. 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return? 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage,  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What  I  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  plough^ ares  bum, 
0*er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
Aud  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real ; 
Kissing  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
Aud  ^crying  as  you  tread  the  glowing  bars? 
All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  Time 
Bequeaths  v.  free,  and  History  of  sublime, 
Sprmg  from  a  different  theme ! — Ye  see  and  read. 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all, 
Aud  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  priBon-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tendered. 
Gushing  from  Freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud. 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 
The  sand, — or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
'Twas  not  forihem,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow'd, 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain : — 
Yes  !  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature's  laws, 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 


Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  freo^ 
For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee ! 

III. 

Glory  and  Empire !  once  upon  these  towers 

With  Freedom — godlike  Triad  I  how  yo  sate  I 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 
When  Venice  was  an  envy,  might  abate. 
But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd :  the  feasted  roonarchs  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
The  many  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ;— even  her  crimes 
Were  of  the  softer  order — bom  of  Love, 
She  drank  10  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead. 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread ; 
For  Uiese  restored  the  Cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  Crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled.  Earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  creaking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  Freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles  ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  wo, 
And  call'd  the  "  kingdom"  of  a  conquering  foe, — 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  we  know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles ! 

IV. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  pass'd  and  gone 
O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  bat  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunn'mg  grown, 
Aud  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime. 
Whose  vigorous  offipring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeath'd— a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand. 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  inoUon, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconqner'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic  ! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  eam'd  with  blood. — Still,  still,  forever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river,      ♦ 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damnrd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains. 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  bis  sleep, 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering : — ^better  be 
Where  the  eztingubh'd  Spartans  still  are  free. 
In  their  proud  chamel  of  Thermopylffi, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee ! 
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THE  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE 

OF    PULCI.* 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Morgrante  Maf^ore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  o&red,  divides  with  the  Orlando 
Innamorato  the  honor  of  having  formed  and  sug- 
gested the  style  and  story  of  Ariosta  The  great 
defects  of  Boiardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  the 

1  [The  following  translation  was  executed  at  Ravenna  in 
February,  1820,  and  first  saw  the  li^ht  in  the  pages  of  the 
unfortunatejoumal  called  *♦  The  Liberal."  The  merit  of 
it,  as  Lord  Byron  over  and  over  states  in  his  letters,  cousins 
in  the  wonderful  verbvm  pro  irerbo  closeness  of  the  version. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  exercise  of  skill  in  this  art,  and  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated,  without  continuous  reference  to  the 
original  Italian,  which  the  reader  will  therefore  now  find 
placed  opposite  to  the  text.  Those  who  want  full  informa- 
tion, ana  clear  philosophical  views,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Romantic  Poetiy  of  the  Italians,  will  do  well  to  read  at 
length  an  article  on  that  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Ugo  Foscolo,  in  the  fort)'-8econd  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  We  extract  from  it  the  passage  in  which  that 
learned  writer  applies  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
Morgante  of  Pulci.  After  showing  that  all  the  poets  of  this 
class  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  their  fictions,  the  old 
wild  materials  which  had  for  ages  formed  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  professed  story-tellers,— m  those  days  a  class  of  per- 
sons holding  the  same  place  in  Christendom,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  which  their  brothers  still  maintain  all  over 
the  East,— Foscolo  thus  proceeds  :— 


narratives  of  chivalry,  and  his  harah  style.  Ariosto, 
in  his  continuation,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  '.he 
prayety  of  Pulci,  has  avoided  the  one;  and  Bei..i,  in 
his  reformation  of  Boiardo*s  poem,  has  corrected  the 
other.  Pulci  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor 
and  model  of  Bemi  altogether,  as  he  has  partly  been 
to  Ariosto,  however  inferior  to  both  his  copyists.     He 


>«Tbt  cuKomarr  fonna  of  the  namtiTt  aJI  And  a  plae*  in  romantic 
poetry :  mich  are  the  eententioue  reflection*  flU^r«Me«l  by  the  matter*  which 
be  haa  juai  related,  or  ariein;  in  anticipation  of  thoee  which  he  ie  about  to 


relate,  and  which  the  atory-tcUer  alwaya  opens  when  he  reaumea  hia  reeita- 
tiona:  hia  defence  of  hia  own  meriua^inat  the  attack*  of  rival*  in  trade; 
and  hia  formal  Ieave-takin|r  when  he  parte  from  hta  audience,  and  intriiea 
them  to  meet  him  afain  oo  the  morrow.    Thia  method  of  winding  up  each 

Krtijn  of  the  poem  ia  a  farorite  amon;  the  romantic  poeta;  who  conatantly 
ish  their  eantoe  with  a  diaiich,  of  which  the  wordi  may  vary,  bat  the  aeoae 
ia  uniform. 

•All'  altro  canto  Te  fard  aentira. 
Be  all*  altro  canto  roi  Terrate  a  udire.*-  Jriotto, 
Or  at  the  end  of  another  canto,  aeeordinf  to  Harrinftoo*a  tnuialatloB,— 
•  I  now  cut  off  abruptly  here  my  rhyme. 
And  kaep  my  tale  onto  another  ume.* 

**  The  forma  and  matariala  of  theae  popular  atoriea  were  adopted  by  wri- 
ter* of  a  auperior  claaa,  who  cooaidereu  the  vul|rar  uleaof  'Jieir  predeceeeor* 
aa  blocka  of  marble  finely  tinted  and  Tarie^ted  bv  the  hand  of  nature,  but 
which  mijht  afford  a  maaurpiece,  when  taatefully  worked  and  poliahed. 
The  romantic  poeta  treated  the  traditionary  flctioiia  Juat  an  Dante  did  the 
lercndi  ioTented  by  the  monka  to  maintain  their  mavtery  over  weak  minds. 
He  formed  them  into  a  poem,  which  became  the  admimtion  of  every  a;«  and 
nation  ;  but  Dante  and  Petrarca  were  poets,  who,  thoujch  univeraally  cele- 
brated, were  not  univeraally  understood.  The  learned  found  employment  in 
wntiniT  commenta  upon  their  poema :  but  the  nation,  without  even  ezcept- 
inr  the  hi^er  ranka,  knew  them  only  by  name.  At  the  befinnin(f  of  die 
flfteenih  century,  a  few  obacure  authors  befsii  to  write  romancea  in  proae 
anil  in  rhyme,  taJcinf  for  their  aubjeet  the  wars  nf  Chnrlemarne  and  Orlando, 
or  aonwtimea  the  adventurta  of  Arthur  and  the  Kniirhtsof  the  Round  Table. 
These  worka  were  so  pleaaiuf ,  that  they  were  rapidly  multiplied  :  but  (he 
barda  of  romance  careil  little  about  style  or  »v«incaiion,— they  aourht  for 
adventures,  and  enehantmenta,  and  mi'raclea.  We  here  obuin  at  least  a 
partial  ezfAanation  of  the  rapid  decline  of  Italian  poetry,  and  Oje  amazing 

Krruptioii  of  the  Italian  lan^uajre,  which  took  place  immediate *?  after  (ho 
ath  of  Petrarch,  and  which  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse  unti.  the  arm  of 
Lorenxo  de*  Medici. 

••  It  was  then  that  Pulci  composed  his  Morjrante  for  the  amusement  of 
Madonna  Lucreiia,  the  mother  of  Lorenso  •  and  he  used  to  recite  it  at  table 
to  Ficino,  and  Politian,  and  Lorcnao,  and  the  other  illustrious  characters 
who  then  flourished  at  Florence:  yet  Pulci  adhered  strictly  to  the  original 
plan  of  the  popular  story-tellers;  ami  if  his  successors  have  embellished 
them  ao  that  they  can  acarcely  be  recoenised,  it  is  certain  that  in  oo  other 
poem  can  they  be  found  so  (^nuine  and  native  a*  in  the  Mor^nte.  Pulci 
accommotlated  himself,  thou^  sportively,  to  the  i^nius  of  hi>  a^;  classical 
taste  and  aound  criticism  began  to  prevail,  and  gieat  endeavors  were  making 
by  the  learned  lo  separate  historical  truth  from  the  chaos  of  fable  and  tra- 
dition: so  that,  though  Pulci  introduced  (he  most  extravagant  fables,  he 
affected  to  complain  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  *I  frrieve,'  he  said, 
*  for  my  emperor  Cbariemafne :  for  I  aee  that  hia  hiatory  haa  oeen  badly 
wrttlea  and  worae  understood.* 

*E  del  mio  Carlo  imperodo*  n'  increbbe; 
E*  auta  questa  ittoria,  a  quel  ch*  io  vergio, 
Di  Carlo,  mole  iniesa  e  scritta  peggio.*^ 

**  And  whilst  he  quotes  the  rreat  histonan  Leonardo  Aretino  with  respect, 
be  profeseea  to  believe  the  auilority  of  the  holy  Archbishop  Turpin,  who  is 
alaoone  of  the  heroea  cf  the  |oem.  In  another  oaseage,  where  tie  :nutHtea 
the  apologiea  of  the  atory-'.elle  s,  he  makea  a  neai  alltuion  to  the  taste  of  hia 
audience,  *  I  know,*  he  aays,  that  I  must  pro<  ted  atraightforward,  and 
net  tell  a  aingla  lie  ia  tba  eoutsa  of  my  tale.    Thia  ia  not  a  atory  of  mart  in- 


Tentioo  .*  and  if  I  go  one  atap  out  of  the  rig^bt  road,  one  chaatiaea,  another 
critictaea,  a  third  eeolda— they  try  to  drive  me  mad— bat  ia  fact  they  are  oat 
of  their  aenaea.' 

**  Pulci'a  versification  ia  remarkably  fltienu  Vet  he  ia  tfeflcient  in  melody ; 
hia  language  la  pure,  and  hia  expresaiona  flow  naturally  ;  but  tus  phraaea  are 
abrupt  and  unconnected,  and  be  freauenUy  writea  ungrammatically.  Hia 
viror  de^eneratea  into  harshneas ;  and  hia  love  of  brevity  pfvveota  the  de- 
velopment of  hia  poetical  imageiy.  He  bears  all  the  majrka  of  rude  i^oiua  ■ 
he  waa  capable  of  delicate  pleaaantry,  yet  hia  amilea  are  uatully  bitter  and 
aeveiv.  His  humor  never  arises  from  points,  but  from  unexpected  situ«iions 
strongly  contrasted.  The  Emperor  Charlemag^ne  sentences  King  Marsilius 
of  Spain  to  be  hanged  for  high  traaaoo ;  and  Araibiabop  Turpm  kindly  ofiers 
bis  aanricaa  od  the  oceaaiou. 

•  E*  diaae :  lo  vo*.  Mannlio,  cha  tu  mttoja 
Dove  tu  ordinaati  il  tradimento. 
Disae  Turpino :  lo  voglio  fare  il  boja. 
Carlo  riapose :  Ed  io  aon  ben  contento 
Che  sia  trat(ato  di  quesli  doo  cani 
L*  opera  aanu  cwi  Ie  mXM  mani.* 
**  Here  wo  have  an  emperor  atipenotemling  the  eneotioo  of  a  kinr,  who 
ia  hanged  in  the  presence  of  a  vaat  multitude,  all  of  whom  are  gieatly  edi- 
fied at  beholdinjp  an  archbishop  officiMing  in  the  character  of  a  finisher  of 
the  law.     Before  this  adventure  took  place,  Caradoro  had  deapalched  an  am- 
bassador  to  the  emperor,  complaining  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  a  wicked 
Paladin,  who  had  seduced  the  prineess  his  daugiiter.    The  otmtor  dor*  not 
present  himaelf  with  modem  diplomatic  courteay. 

'  Macon  t*  abbatta  come  traditore. 
O  ilisleale  e  iiirtusto  imperadore ! 

A  Caradoro  e  siato  scntto,  O  Carlo, 
O  Carlo !  O  Carlo  *  (e  crollava  la  testa) 
De  la  tua  corte,  che  non  puoi  negarlo, 
De  la  aua  flglia  coaa  disoneata.* 

•*  •  O  Charies,*  he  cned, '  Charles,  Chariea  !*— and  aa  ha  enad 
He  shook  his  head—  *  a  sad  complaint  1  bnnf 
Of  shameful  acu  which  cannot  oe  denied* 
King  Caradore  has  ascertained  the  thing. 
Which  comes  TtMlAeiver  proved  and  vcnlwd 
By  letters  from  voirCown  side  of  the  water 
Respecting  this  bcbftvior  of  bis  daughur.* 

**  Sach  scenes  msy  appear  somewhat  strange ;  but  Caradore*s  embassy, 
and  the  execution  cf  Kui^'  Marailiua,  are  told  in  atrict  conformity  to  the 
notiona  of  the  common  people,  and  as  they  must  still  be  (lescribed  if  we 
Wished  to  imiute  the  popufar  story-tellers.  If  Pulci  be  oecaaionallv  re- 
fined and  delicate,  hi*  anaichea  nf  amenity  reaolted  from  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Florentmea,  and  the  revival  of  lettera.  But  at  the  ajime  time, 
we  muat  trace  to  national  character,  and  to  the  influence  of  hia  daily  com- 
paniona,  the  buffoonery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  frequent'ly  dia- 
fracea  the  poem.  M.  Gioj^ u^n£  haa  criticised  Pulci  in  the  usual  atyle  of  hia 
countrymen.  He  aitributea  modern  manr^ra  to  ancient  timea,  and  takes 
it  for  irranud  that  the  individuals  of  every  other  nation  think  and  act  like 
mo<1em  Frenchmen.  On  theae  principira,  he  concludes  thai  Pulci,  both 
with  respect  to  his  subject  and  to.  his  mode  of  trealinr  it,  intended  only  to  [ 
write  burlesque  poetry;  because,  as  he  says,  such  buffoonery  could  not 
have  been  introduced  into  a  composition  recited  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medic i  and 
his  enlightened  rufsts,  if  the  author  had  intended  to  be  in  earnest.  In  tha 
fine  portrait  of  Lurenso  given  by  Machiavelli  at  the  end  of  liis  Ftorrntinc 
history,  the  historian  complains  that  he  took  more  pleasure  in  the  company 
of  JeMers  and  buffoons  than  beseemed  such  a  man.  It  is  a  little  sm^uiar 
that  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  contempornry  historian,  makes  the  same  lom- 
plaint  of  Machiavelli  himself.  Indeed,  many  known  anecdote*  of  Macbia- 
velli,  no  less  than  hi*  fugiuve  pieces,  prove  that  it  was  only  when  he  waa 
acting  the  stotesmau  that  he  wished  to  be  grave;  and  that  he  could  Isiijrh 
like  other  men  when  he  kid  aside  his  dignity,  we  do  not  think  lit-  sras 
in  the  wrong.  But,  wliaievt-r  opinion  may  be  formed  on  the  subj>Ti,  we 
shall  yet  lie  forced  to  conclude  that  great  men  may  be  compf  lied  to  blame 
the  manners  of  their  timea,  without  being  able  to  withatand  thenr  infliimrp. 
In  other  respects,  the  poem  of  Pulci  la  aerious,  both  in  subjeC.  and  in  tnne. 
And  here  we  shall  rrpes'.  n  general  obwrvaiinn,  whicn  we  advise  our  iradi-ri 
to  apply  to  all  ihe  romantic  poems  of  thi*  Italian*— TAo/  thtt'rcotnu  hutnot 
aruet/rom  fhe  contrful  bflieten  thecon*tant  ettd*aror$  o/tfu  vriler*  lo  <id- 
htrt  to  ihtforvu  and  •ubjrett  of  ihe  popular  wlory-lniUrt,  mid  the  eft*itk 
made  at  the  same  litne  by  itu  gttiua  <f/'Uu$«  tfriltrt  to  rtnder  tuch  maUrttdt 
interesting  and  suUime. 

"This  simple  elucidation  of  the  causes  of  the  poetit^al  character  of  hi 
Morgante  hus  been  overlooked  \iy  Ihe  critics;  and  iliey  hnve  thrrefii.    Ii« 

Suied  with  greai  earnvctiiess  durinjf  the  last  (wo  criit»irie»,  wlieih*-:  the 
lorgmite  i*  written  in  Jen  or  eurnrst  ;  and  whrther  Pnlci  la  ot.i  »» 
atheist,  who  wrote  in  verxr  for  the  vxprrss  purpose  of  «<-uflin^at  al:  rrli^  .n 
Mr.  Merivale  tnrlinea,  in  his  Orlando  in  Roncesvalle*.  to  the  upmam  ol 
M.  Ginffiiin*.  that  the  Morgante  is  decidedly  to  be  coniidert  J  «•  «  l.or- 
lesque  poem,  and  a  satire  nfainst  the  Chrittlaii  religion.  Ytt  Mr.  M(ri 
vale  himself  Bcknowiedg'e«  that  it  is  wound  up  with  a  tragical  erti-.-r,  i .  Z 
difnifird  by  religioua  aenliment-  and  is  therefore  furced  lo  'lenv  the 
question  amongst  the  uuexplaiiieo,  and  perhaps  infxpli.rable.  pliriioineua 
of  the  human  mind.*  If  a  aimilar  question  had  not  Wrn  alreidy  decided. 
both  in  rerar<l  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Ariosto,  it  might  be  stil!  a  subject  of 
diapata  mcther  the  former  intended  to  writa  tragediea,  and  wseutor  t*s 
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it  no  leas  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  poetry  very 
lately  sprang  up  in  England  I  allude  to  that  of 
the  ingenious  WhistlecrafL  The  serious  poeins  on 
Roucesvalles  in  the  same  language,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Merivale,  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet  been  de- 
cided entirely  whether  Pulci*8  intention  was  or  was 
not  to  deride  the  religion  which  is  one  of  his  favorite 
topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention 
would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  than  to 
the  priest,  particularly  in  that  age  and  country ;  and 
the  permission  to  publish  the  poem,  and  its  reception 
among  tlie  classics  of  Italy,  prove  that  it  neither  was 
nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he  intended  to  ridicule 
the  monastic  life,  and  suffered  his  imagination  to  play 
with  the  simple  dulneas  of  his  converted  giant,  seems 
evident  enough ;  but  surely  it  were  as  unjust  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  irreligion  on  this  account,  as  to  denounce 
Fieldiii^  for  his  Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwackum, 
Supple,  and  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild, — or 
Scott,  for  the  exquisite  use  of  his  Ckyvenanters  in  the 
«« Tales  of  my  Landlord." 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  used  the  liberty 
of  the  original  with  the  proper  names ;  as  Pulci  uses 
Gan,  Ganellon,  or  GaneUone ;  Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or 
Carlomano ;  Rondel,  or  Rondello,  &c.,  as  it  suits  his 
convenience ;  so  has  the  translator.    In  other  respects 


oUier  did  not  mtan  to  burletqua  bis  berots.  It  i«  a  h«ppv  thiof  that,  with 
ngwrd  to  ihoa*  two  f  rcat  writen,  the  war  baa  coded  bjr  toe  fortunate  ioter- 
▼tniion  of  ib«  fcneral  bodjr  of  reader*,  who,  on  such  occaaioot,  form  their 
tadgntent  with  leae  erudition  and  with  leee  prejudice  than  the  eritiea. 
But  Pulci  ia  little  read,  and  hie  are  ia  little  known.  We  are  tuld  by 
Mr.  MeriTale.  that  *  the  pointe  o(  abetruee  theolof  y  are  discueacd  in  the 
Morgaote  with  a  dufree  oi  skeptical  Treedoni  which  we  ehould  imag^iiie  to  ba 
alto^lber  remote  from  the  epirit  of  the  fifteenth  century.*  Mr.  Merivaia 
follows  M.  Qinguinij  who  follows  Voluire.  And  the  philoeopber  of  Fcmey, 
who  was  always  beatinr  up  in  all  quarters  for  allies  against  Corisiianity,  col- 
lircied  all  the  scriptural  passages  of  Pulci,  upon  which  he  commented  m  his 
own  way.  But  it  is  only  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  any  doubt  which 
mifht  be  raised  on  a  rcinrious  dog^roa  exposed  an  author  to  the  charge  of 
impiety  -  whilst,  in  the  fiTteenth  century,  a  Catholic  might  be  sincerely 
devout,  and  yet  allow  himself  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  in  theological 
doubt.  At  one  and  the  same  time  the  Florentines  might  well  belieTe  in 
the  Gospel  and  laugh  at  a  doctor  of  dirinity:  for  it  was  exaedy  at  thia 
era  that  they  had  been  specutors  of  the  memorable  controrersies  between 
the  representaiires  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  Greek  and  Latin 
bishop*  from  evefj  comer  of  Chriatendom  had  aaaembled  at  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  whether  they  could  possibly  undersund  each  other; 
and  when  they  separated,  they  hated  each  other  worse  than  before.  At  the 
▼ery  time  when  Pulci  was  composing  his  Morgaote,  the  clergy  of  Plorenca 
protested  against  the  excommunications  pronouiicrd  by  Sisius  IV.,  and 
with  expressions  by  which  his  holiness  was  anatheroatited  ui  his  turn. 
During  these  proceedings,  an  archbishop,  convi';(ed  of  being  a  papal  emis- 
sary, was  hanged  from  one  of  the  winilows  of  the  government  palace  at 
Florence :  ttiis  event  may  have  suggested  to  Pulci  the  idea  of  convertior 
another  archbishop  into  a  hangman.  The  romantic  poets  substiiutea 
liierary  and  scieiiiific  observations  for  the  trivial  digressions  of  the  story- 
tellers. This  was  a  great  improvement;  and  although  it  was  not  well 
managed  by  Pulci,  vet  he  preseiiu  us  with  much  curious  incidental  matter. 
Jn  quoting  his  philosophical  friend  ami  contemporarv  Matteo  Palmieri,  ha 
expl'«ms  the  instinct  of  brutes  by  a  bold  hypothesis— fi«  supposes  that  they 
are  animated  by  evil  spiriu.  Tnis  idea  gave  no  oSence  to  the  theoiogiana 
of  the  flfWnth  century ;  but  it  excited  much  orthodox  indignation  when 
Father  Bongeaut,  a  French  monk,  brought  it  forward  as  a  new  theory  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Merivale,  after  observing  that  Pulci  died  before  the  discoverj 
of  America  by  Columbua,  quotes  a  passage  *  which  will  become  a  very  in- 
teresting document  for  the  philosophical  historian.*  We  give  it  in  his  proet 
translation :-  *The  water  is  level  throogli  iu  whole  extent,  although,  lilw  th« 
earth,  it  has  the  form  of  a  globe.  Mankind  in  those  ages  were  much  mot 
ignursnt  than  now.  Hercules  would  blush  at  this  dav  for  having  fixed  hia 
columus.  Vessels  will  aoon  pass  fisr  beyond  tham.  They  mayjMon  reach 
another  hemi-nphere,  because  everj  thing  tends  to  ita  centre ;  in  like  manner 

a  by  a  divine  royttery,  the  earth  ts  suspended  io  the  midst  of  the  starsj  hera 
ow  are  cities  and  empires,  which  were  ancient.  The  mhabitanta  or  thoaa 
region*  were  called  Antipodes.  They  have  plants  and  animals  aa  well  as 
you,  and  wage  wars  as  well  as  you.*— Aforgonle,  e.  xxv.  st.  »»,  &c. 

**  The  more  we  consider  the  traces  of  ancient  science,  which  breeik  in 
transient  flnthes  through  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  grad- 
ually reilluminaled  the  horison,  the  more  eball  we  be  ilispoeed  to  adopt 
the  hypothesu  suggested  by  BaiDy,  and  supported  by  him  with  aedoctiva 
eloquence.  He  maintained  that  all  the  aeqairemanu  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  been  transmitted  to  them  aa  the  wrecks  and  fragmanu  of  tb* 
knowledge  once  possessed  by  priiwival  natkma,  by  empiraa  of  eagee  and 


phifosopbers,  who  were  afterward  swept  from  the  face  of  the  floba  by 
some  overwhelming  catastrophe.     His  theory  may  be  conaidered  as  ex- 
travagant ;  but  if  the  literary  prodoetioos  of  the  Romans  were  not  yet 
taut.  It  would  seem  incredible,  that.  aAer  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries, 
mld*^—    "^ "   '■    ■    *    ' 


civilization  of  the  Aorustan  age  conid  have  been  succaedcd  in  llaW  bv  such 
borbanty.  The  Italians  were  so  ignorant,  that  Ihey  forgot  their  family 
names,  and  before  the  eleventh  centurr  individuals  were  known  only  by 
their  Christian  names.  They  had  an  indistinct  idea,  in  the  middle  ages,  of 
the  existence  of  the  antipodes ;  but  it  was  a  reminisoeoca  of  ancient  know- 
Ledge.  Dante  has  indicated  the  number  and  peeition  of  the  stars  composing 
the  polar  constellation  of  the  Austral  hcmkpbara.  At  the  same  tine  be  tells 
us,  that  when  Lucifer  was  hurled  tnm  the  celestial  regions,  the  arebderil 
tfmnsAsad  the  ffloba ;  half  his  body  remaiMd  an  oar  >id«  of  iIm  cantio  of  the 


the  version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's 
ability  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one 
language  with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it 
to  the  same  vereification  in  the  other.  The  reader, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  original,  is  requested  to 
remember  that  tne  antiquated  language  of  Pulci, 
however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of  Italians 
themselves,  trom  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan  prov- 
erbs ;  and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to  the 
present  attempt.  Ho  a  far  the  translator  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work, 
are  questions  which  the  public  will  decide.  He  was 
induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by  his  love 
for,  and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian  language, 
of  which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge, 
and  with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a  foreign- 
er to  become  accurately  conversant  The  Italian 
language  is  Ike  a  capricious  beauty,  who  accords  her 
smiles  to  all,  her  favors  to  few,  and  sometimes  least  to 
those  who  have  courted  her  longest  The  translator 
wished  also  to  present  in  an  English  drees  a  part  at 
least  of  a  poem  never  yet  rendered  into  a  northern 
language;  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  the 
original  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  prodnctk>nB  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  of  those  recent  ex- 
periments in  poetry  in  Elngland  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 


earth,  and  half  on  the  other  side.  The  shock  given  to  the  earth  by  his  fall 
drove  a  great  portion  of  the  araurs  of  the  ocean  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  only  one  nigh  motmtain  remained  uncovered,  upon  which  Dante  places 
his  purgatory.  As  the  fall  of  Lucifer  happened  before  the  creation  of 
Adam,  it  it  evident  that  Dante  did  not  admit  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
had  ever  been  inhabited ;  but,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  Petrarch,  who 
was  better  versed  in  the  ancient  writers,  ventured  to  hint  that  the  son  shone 
upon  moitals  who  were  unknown  to  os. 

*Nella  stagioa  chc  il  eiel  rnpide  inehina 

Vers*  occidente.  e  che  il  dl  nostro  vola 

A  gente  che  di  ik  forse  I*  aspetta.* 
•*  In  the  coarse  of  half  a  century  after  Petrarch,  another  step  was  gamed. 
The  existence  of  the  antipodes  was  fully  demonstrated.  Polci  raises  a  devil 
to  announce  the  fact ;  but  it  had  been  taught  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizen 
Paolo  ToecaneUi,an  excellent  astronomer  and  raathemaucian,  who  wrute  in 
his  old 
dilion. 


few  stanzas  have  beeu  translated  by  Mr.  MerivHle,  witli  some 
slight  variations,  which  do  not  wrong  the  original.  They  may  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  Pulci*s  poetry,  when  he  writes  with  imaginsiiou  and  feeU 
ing.    Orlando  bids  farewell  to  his  dying  horse. 


il  age  to  Christopher  Columbus,  exhorting  htm  to  undertake  his  expe- 

I.   ^  few  stai '^-~-   ' '  --'  '^-  "-    "—■—■-'■   -  -' 

tions,wl 

wn  of  P .  ^_ 

farewell  to  "his  dying  horse. 
*  His  faithful  stead,  that  long  had  aerved  him  well 
Jn  peace  and  war,  now  closed  his  languid  eye, 
KnceI'd  at  his  feet,  and  seem*d  to  say,  *  Farewell ! 
I*ve  brourht  thee  to  the  destined  port,  and  die.* 
Orlando  ^It  anew  his  sorrows  swell 
When  he  beheld  his  Bngliadoro  lie 
8tretch*d  on  the  field,  that  crystal  fount  beaide, 
Stiden'd  his  limbs,  and  cold  his  warlike  pride : 

And,  *0  my  much-loved  steed,  my  ganerotis  fHend, 
Companion  of  my  better  years  !*  he  said; 
•  Anu  have  I  lived  to  sec  so  sad  an  end 
Of  all  thy  toils,  and  thy  brave  spirit  fled. 
O  pardon  me,  if  e'er  1  did  offend 
With  hasty  wrong  that  mild  and  faithful  bead  !*— 
Just  then,  his  eyes  a  momentary  light 
Flash'd  quick ;— then  ctoeed  again  in  endless  oigiit.* 
•*  When  Orlando  is  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle,  an  angel 
him,  and  promises  that  Akla  his  wife  shall  Join  him  in  paradise. 
'  Bright  with  eternal  youth  and  fadeless  bloom. 
Thine  Aldabella  thou  shall  behold  once  more, 
Parukerof  a  bliss  beyond  the  tomb 
With  her  whom  Sinai*s  holy  hilts  adore. 
Crown *d  with  fresh  flowers,  whose  color  and  perfume 
Borpass  what  Spring's  rich  bosom  ever  bore— 
Thy  mourning  widow  here  she  will  remain. 
And  be  in  Heaven  thy  Joyfiil  apouse  again.* 
**  Whilat  the  eoul  of  Orlando  was  soaring  to  heaven,  a  soft  and  plaintive 
strain  was  heard,  and  anrelic  voices  Joined  m  celesttal  harmony.    Tbey  sang 
the  pealm.  *  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt;*  and  the  singers  were  knoam 
to  be  angela  from  the  trembling  of  their  wwga. 

*  Poi  si  sentl  eon  im  snon  doke  e  floeo 
Carta  annonia  con  al  soavi  aecanti 
Cbe  ben  parea  d*  angclici  atrementi. 
*«■*«** 
*/n  Sfihi  fwnul,  cantar,  de  JEgyptOt 
Sentito  fu  dagli  angeli  soleone 
Che  si  cooobbe  al  tremolar  le  pennck* 
**  Dante  has  inserted  passages  from  the  Vulgate  in  his  Divina  Commedia ; 
and  Petrarch,  the  most  religious  of  poets,  quotes  Scripture  even  when  he 
is  courting.    Yet  they  were  not  sccused  of  impiety.    Neither  did  Pu'.ci  incur 
Um  danger  of  a  posthumous  excommunication  until  afier  the  Refurraatioo, 
when  Pioa  V.  (a  Dommican,  who  was  turned  into  a  saint  by  a  sub^quent 
i)  pnMBoted  the  welfare  of  iMly  mother  church  by  burning  a  few  wicked 


oks,  and  hanging  a  few  troubJesoroe  authors.  The  notion  that  Pukt  was 
the  odor  of  kaij  influenced  the  opinion  of  Milton,  who  only  apraks  of  tha 
organto  aa  m  *nsrtfal  retaanco.'   Miltoo  was  anxious  to  prove  that 
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OAjrro  nuMo. 


In  principio  «ra  il  Vertx)  appresBo  a  Dio ; 
Ed  era  Iddio  U  Verbo,  e  M  Verbo  lui : 
Questo  era  nel  principio,  a1  parer  mio ; 
£  nulla  si  pu6  far  sanza  costui : 
Per6,  giusto  Signor  benigno  e  pio, 
Mandami  solo  uu  de  gli  angeli  tui, 
Che  m'  accompagniy  e  reehimi  a  memoria 
Una  famosa  antica  e  degna  storia. 

II. 

E  to  Vergine,  figlia,  e  madre,  e  sposa 
Di  quel  Signor,  che  ti  dette  le  chiave 
Del  cieio  e  dell*  abisKi  e  d*  ogni  cosa. 
Quel  d)  che  Gabriel  tuo  ti  dine  Ave  ! 
Perch^  tu  s»'  de'  tuo*  servi  pietosa. 
Con  dolce  ^me,  e  stil  grato  e  soave, 
Ajuta  i  yarni  miei  benignamente, 
E  *nfino  al  fine  allnmina  la  mente. 

III. 

Era  nel  tempo,  quando  Filomena 
Con  la  sorella  si  lamenta  e  plora, 
Che  si  ricorda  di  sua  antica  pena, 
E  pe'  boschetti  le  ninfe  innamora 
E  Febo  il  carro  temperato  mena, 
Che  'I  suo  Fetonte  V  ammaestra  ancora ; 
Ed  appariva  appunto  all'  orizzonte, 
Tal  che  Titon  si  graffiava  la  fronte. 

IV. 

Quand'  io  varai  la  mia  barcbetta,  prima 
Per  ubbidir  chi  sempre  ubbidir  debbe 
La  mente,  e  faticarsi  in  prosa  e  in  rima, 
E  del  mi(»  Cario  luiperador  m'  increbbe ; 
Che  so  qnanti  la  penna  ha  posto  in  cima, 
Che  tutti  la  sua  gloria  prevarrebbe : 
E  stata  quella  istoria,  a  quel  ch'  i*  Teggio, 
Di  Carlo  male  intesa,  e  scritta  peggio. 

V. 
Dicera  gia  Lionardo  Aretino, 
Che  r  egli  avesse  avuto  scrittor  degno, 
Com'  egli  ebbe  un  Ormanuo  il  suo  Pipino 
Ch'  avesse  diligenzia  avuto  c  ingegno  ; 
Sarebbe  Carlo  Magno  un  uom  diviuo ; 
Per6  ch'  egli  ebbe  gran  vittorie  e  regno, 
E  fece  per  la  chiesa  e  per  la  fede 
Certo  assai  piti,  che  non  si  dice  o  crede. 


CKtholie  writcra  had  ridienled  popiah  dirinr*,  and  that  lh«  Bible  had  been 
aubjeeteil  to  priTatc  Jud|rmeoU  noiwithtiaiuiin;  thr  pope*  had  prohibited 
the  rendiiir  of  lu  Hia  ardor  did  not  allow  him  'n  riiip  mid  examine  whether 
tliia  pruhibiiion  mij^i  not  be  poMerior  to  thedenili  of  Pulci.  Mi'ion  ha*) 
atudied  Pulci  to  Advantage.  The  kiiowledg'tf  which  he  nscnbea  to  hi*  dertit, 
their  ileapatrin^  repentance,  the  lofty  wniimeni*  which  he  beaiowa  upon 
some  of  them,  and,  above  all,  the  principle  thai,  notwiihaiRiidinf  their 
crime  and  ita  puniahment,  they  retain  the  ipnindeur  and  perfection  of  anrelic 
nature,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Morfanie  aa  well  aa  in  the  Paradiae  Loau 
Ariosto  and  Taaao  have  imitated  other  paaaajrea.  When  (Treat  poets  bor- 
row from  their  inferiora  in  i^cniua,  thcv  turn  their  acquiutions  to  auch  ad- 
vantage (hni  it  it  difficult  to  detect  liieir  thefta,  and  Mill  more  difficult  to 
blame  them. 

**  The  poem  la  Ailed  with  kinfa,  knigbta,  ffianta,  and  devila.  There  are 
many  battlea  and  many  duela.  War*  riae  out  of  wan,  and  empirea  are 
conquered  in  n  day.  Pulci  ireau  aa  with  plenty  of  mag-  c  and  eiichantmenu 
Hia  love  advent  urea  are  not  peculiarly  intereatin^ ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion oi  four  or  Ave  leadinf  peraona^a,  his  characicr*  are  of  no  moroeni.  The 
fable  tnrna  wholly  upon  the  haired  which  Ganelloii,  the  felon  knifht  of 
Maifaiiza,  bear*  towmrda  Orlando  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Paladina. 
Charlcmapie  ia  easily  praciiaed  upon  by  Gaiietlon,  hia  prime  conAdant  and 
man  of  buaineas.  So  he  treats  Orlando  and  hia  friends  in  the  moat  scurry 
manner  imaf  inable,  and  sends  them  out  to  hard  aenrice  in  the  wars  against 
Fran'-e.  Gancllon  is  dispatched  to  Spain  to  treat  with  Kinr  ManiUaa, 
Maf  abo  iaatnicted  to  obtain  tha  OMaHin  cf  a  Uoffdom  for  Orlando ;  bat 


THE  MORGANTE  MA6GI0RE. 


OAMTO  THE   riRflT. 


I. 


In  the  beginning  was  tho  Word  next  God ; 

God  was  the  Wcrd,  the  Word  no  less  was  he : 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  wimuut  him  naught  could  be : 
Therefore,  just  Lord !  from  out  thy  high  abode, 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  uu  angel  flee. 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through. 

II. 

And  thou,  oh  Virgin !  daughter,  mother,  bride 
Of  the  same  iXrd,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beade, 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said  **  AU  hail !"  to  thee, 

Since  to  thy  servants  pity  's  ne'er  denied. 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  free. 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind. 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 

III. 
'Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 

Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 
Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befell, 

And  makes  the  ujrmphs  enamor'd,  to  the  hand 
Of  Phaeton  by  Phoebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  conunand) 
Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 
Appear'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratched  his  brow 

IV. 

When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 
As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind. 

And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 
Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 

By  several  pens  already  praised ;  but  they 
Who  to  diffuse  bis  gloiy  were  inclined. 

For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse, 

Have  understood  Charles  badly,  and  wrote  wotae. 

V. 

Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charies  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter ; 
He  hi  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter, 
Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought, 
Certes,  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought 


he  concerts  a  trcacherotia  devica  with  the  Spaniarda.  and  Orlando  ta  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Roncesrallea.  The  intrirues  of  Gauellon,  his  spiur,  tm 
patience,  his  obstinacy,  his  diaeimulation,  hi*  affected  humility,  and  hia  io- 
exhouaiible  powers  of^intrigfue,  are  admirably  depicted;  and  hi*  character 
constitutes  tlie  chief  and  Anest  feature  in  the  poem.  Charlema|r,H>  ia  a 
worthy  monarch,  but  ea«ily  fulled.  Orlando  i«  a  real  beru,  cbaaie  and  dis- 
intereaie*!,  and  who  Arht*  in  ffood  eameat  for  the  propa|ration  of  the  laiih. 
He  baptizes  the  ^nt  Morfanie,  who  afterwards  serves  him  like  a  faithful 
■quira.  There  is  another  ftant,  whose  name  is  Marrutte.  Morfsnte  falls 
in  with  Marfutu ;  and  ihay  become  sworn  brothers  Marirutie  is  a  very  in- 
fidel f  lant,  ready  to  confess  his  failinrs,  and  full  of  drollery.  He  sci»  all 
a-lauf  hinf ,  readers,  fianta,  derils,  and  heroes;  and  he  Anlahes  hia  carec  by 
laufhiiif  till  ha  bursts."] 

>  ["  About  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  I  won't  have  a  ine 
omitted.  It  may  circulate  or  it  may  not,  but  all  the  criticism 
oo  earth  shant  touch  a  line,  unless  it  be  because  it  is  badly 
translated.  Now  you  sav,  and  I  say,  and  others  say,  thiU 
the  translation  is  a  goou  one,  and  so  it  shall  go  to  press  as 
it  is.  Pulci  must  answer  for  ms  own  irreligion :  I  answer 
for  the  translation  only."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murrey ^  1830.— 
**  Why  don't  you  publish  my  Pulci,--the  best  thing  I  avsr 
wrote.**— /*.  1881.] 
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VI. 

Gnardifli  ancora  a  san  Liberatore 

VI. 

You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore 

Quella  badfa  \h,  preoso  a  Manoppello, 

The  abbey,  no  great  way  from  Manopell, 

Gid  ne  gli  Abbruzzi  fatta  per  sno  onore, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 

Dove  fu  la  battaglia  e  *l  prran  flaggello 

Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 

D*  un  re  pagan,  che  Carlo  impen^ore 

A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story. 

Uccise,  e  tanto  del  suo  popol  fello: 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 

E  yederi  tante  ossa,  e  tanto  ii  sanno, 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 

Che  tutte  in  Giosaff^  poi  si  yedranna 

Near  them  Giusaffii's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VII. 

VII. 

Ma  il  mondo  cieco  e  ignorante  non  prezza . 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 

Le  sue  virtti,  com'  io  vorrei  vedere : 

His  yirtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thou, 

E  tu,  Fiorenza,  de  la  sua  grandezza 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise. 

PosBiedi,  e  sempre  potrai  poasedere 

And  hast,  and  may  haye,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

Ogni  costume  ed  ogni  gentilezza 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies : 

Che  si  potesse  aquistare  o  avere 

Whate'cr  thou  hast  acquired  from  them  till  now 

Col  seuno  col  tesoro  o  con  la  lancia 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Dal  Qobil  sangue  e  yenuto  di  Francia. 

Is  i^rung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIII. 

VIIL 

Dodici  paladini  ayeva  in  corte 

Twelye  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whoci 

Carlo ;  e '1  piti  sayio  a  famoso  era  Orlando: 

The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 

In  Roncisyalle  nn  trattato  ordinando ; 

In  Roncesyalles,  as  the  yiUam  plann'd  too. 

lA,  dove  il  como  sonCt  tanto  forte 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  kneird  the  doom 

Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 

Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do ; 

Ne  la  sua  commedia  Dante  qui  dice, 

And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 

E  mettelo  con  Carlo  m  ciel  felice. 

To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 

IX. 

Era  per  Pasqna  quella  dl  natale : 

IX. 

'Twas  Christmas  day ;  in  Paris  all  his  court 

Carlo  la  corte  avea  tntta  in  Parigi: 
Orlando,  com'  io  dico,  il  principale 

Charies  held ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was, 

The  Dane ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort. 

Ewi,  il  Danese,  Astolfo,  e  Ansuigii 

Also  Ansnigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 
In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport, 

Fannosi  feste  e  cose  trionfale, 

E  roolto  oelebrayan  San  Dionigi ; 

Angiolm  di  Bajona,  ed  Uliyieri 

Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

V*  era  yenuto,  e  *l  gentil  Berhngfaieii 

X. 

Eravi  Ayolio  ed  Ayino  ed  Ottone, 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Di  Normandfa,  Riccardo  Faladino, 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

E  *1  sayio  Name,  e  '1  yecchio  Salamone, 

Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salamone, 

Gualtier  da  Monlione,  e  Baldoyino 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 

Ch  'era  figUnol  del  tristo  Ganellone. 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  Ganellone, 

Troppo  lieto  era  a  figliuol  di  Pipino ; 

Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin : — mien  his  knights  came  hither, 

Tanto  che  speaso  d'  allegrezza  geme 

Veggendo  tutti  i  paUdini  insieme. 

He  groan'd  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XI. 

XI. 

Ma  la  Fortuna  attenta  sta  nascosa. 

But  watchful  Fortune,  lurking,  takes  good  heed 

Per  guastar  sempre  ciascun  uostro  eflbtto : 

Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring : 

Mentre  che  Carlo  cos\  si  riposa, 

While  Charies  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed. 

Orlando  goyemava  in  fatto  e  in  detto 

Oriando  ruled  court,  Charies,  and  every  thing ; 

La  corte  e  Carlo  Magno  ed  ogni  cosa: 

Cursed  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  necS 

Gan  per  inyidia  scoppia  il  maladetto, 

To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charies  the  king 

E  cominciaya  nn  dl  con  Carlo  a  dire : 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say. 

Abbiam  noi  sen^re  Orlando  ad  obbidire? 

"  Oriando  must  we  a]wa3r4  then  obey? 

XII. 

XIL 

Io  ho  creduto  mille  yolte  dirti: 

«  A  thousand  times  Fve  been  about  to  say. 

Noi  siam  qui  conti,  re,  duchi  a  seryirti. 

Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway. 

E  Namo,  Ottone,  Uggieri  e  Salamone, 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

Per  onorarti  ognun,  per  ubbidirti : 
Che  cestui  abbi  ogni  reputazione 

Each  have  to  honor  thee  and  to  obey  ; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne. 

Noi  sofierrem ;  ma  siam  deliberati 

Which  we  won't  sufier,  but  are  quite  decided 

Da  nn  £uiciaUo  non  easer  govematl 

By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 
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XIII. 

Tu  cominciaBti  inBino  in  Aflpmnoota 
A  dargli  a  iutender  che  fime  gagliaido» 
E  facefise  gran  cose  a  quella  fonte ; 
Ma  so  uoD  foBfle  atato  il  buou  Gheraido, 

10  80  che  la  vittoria  era  d*  Almonte : 

Ma  egli  ebbe  sempre  1*  ocohio  a  lo  rtendaido: 
Che  0i  voleva  quel  d)  coronarlo : 
Questo  6  coloi  ch'  ha  meritato,  Cailo. 

XIV. 

Se  ti  ricorda  gik  sendo  in  Gkmcogrna, 
Quando  e*  vi  yenne  la  gente  di  Spagna, 

11  popol  de*  cristiani  avea  vergogna, 
Se  non  mostrava  la  ana  forxa  magna. 

II  ver  convien  pur  dir,  quando  e'biaogna: 
Sappi  ch*  ognnno  iroperador  ei  lagna : 
Quant'  io  per  me,  ripa88er6  que'  monti 
Ch'  io  paaeai  'n  qua  cod  aeaaantaduo  conti 


XV. 

La  tua  grandecza  diipensar  si  vuole, 
£  far  che  ciaacun  abbi  la  sua  parte : 
La  corte  tuCta  quanta  ae  ne  duole : 
Tu  credi  che  costui  sia  forae  Marte  7 
Orlando  uu  giomo  udl  queste  parole, 
Che  si  aedeva  soletto  in  diaparte : 
Dispiacquegli  di  Gau  quel  che  diceva ; 
Ma  molto  pitk  che  Carlo  gli  credeva. 

XVL 

E  voUe  con  la  ipada  uccider  Gano ; 
Ma  Uliyieri  in  quel  metzo  ai  miae, 
E  Durlindana  gli  traaae  di  mano, 
E  coel  il  me'  che  aeppe  gli  divise. 
Orlando  si  sdegnO  con  Carlo  Mano, 
£  poco  men  che  quiri  non  1'  uccise ; 
E  dipartisBi  di  Parigi  solo, 
E  scoppia  e  'mpazza  di  sdegno  e  di  dado 

XVIL 

Ad  Ermellina  moglie  del  Danese 
Tolse  Cortana,  e  poi  tolse  Rondello ; 
E  'n  verso  Brara  il  suo  cammin  poi  prcve. 
Alda  la  bella,  come  vide  quelle, 
Per  abbracciarlo  le  braccia  distese. 
Orlando,  che  ismarrito  avea  il  cervello, 
Com'  ella  diase :  ben  venga  il  mio  Orlando 
Gli  voile  in  su  la  testa  dar  ool  brando, 

XVIIL 

Come  colui  che  la  furia  consiglia, 
Egli  pareva  a  Gan  dar  veramente : 
Alda  la  bella  si  fe'  maraviglia : 
Orlando  si  rawide  prestamente : 
£  la  sua  sposa  pigliava  la  briglia, 
E  scese  dal  caval  subitamente : 
Ed  ogni  cosa  narrava  a  costei, 
£  ripoeossi  alcun  giomo  con  let 

XIX 

Poi  si  part)  portato  dal  furore, 
E  termini  passare  in  Paganfa ; 
E  mentre  che  cavalca,  il  traditore 
Di  Gan  sempre  ricorda  per  la  via : 
E  cavalcando  d'  uno  in  altro  errore, 
In  un  deserto  truova  una  badfa 
In  luoghi  oscuri  e  paesi  lontani, 
Ch'  era  a'  oonfin'  tra  cristiani  e  paganL 


XHL 

**  And  even  at  Aspramont  thon  didst  beghi 
To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  kni^fat, 

And  by  the  fomit  did  much  the  day  to  win  ; 
But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fight 

If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been : 

The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sieht 

He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laureliB 

In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 

**  If  thou  remembereet  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 

The  Christian  cause  had  sufier'd  shamefully. 
Had  not  his  valor  driven  them  back  again. 

Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why: 
Know  then,  oh  emperor !  that  all  complain : 

As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 

O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

**  Tie  fit  thy  grandeur  shoukl  dispense  relief, 
So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heart  7" 

Oriando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 

Diqpleased  he  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it, 

But  much  more  still  that  Charies  should  give  him  credit 

XVI. 

And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  mnrder'd  Gan, 
But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  the  pair, 

And  from  his  hand  extracted  Duriindan, 
And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 

Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carioman, 
Wanted  Init  little  to  have  slain  him  there ; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief. 

And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and  griat 

XVIL 

From  Ermellma,  consort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondell, 

And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o'er  the  plain ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  Aldabelle 

Stretch'd  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  ner  lord  again : 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 

As  "  Welcome,  my  Orian'do,  home,"  she  said. 

Raised  up  his  swoid  to  smite  her  on  the  head, 

XVIIL 
like  him  a  fury  counsels ;  his  revenge 

On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take, 
Which  Aldabella  thought  extremely  strange ; 

But  soon  Oriando  found  himself  awake ; 
And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change, 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  demur, 
And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place. 
And  far  as  pagan  countries  roam'd  astray. 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remembePd  by  the  way ; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space. 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found. 

Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  pagan's  bound. 
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XX 

L'  abate  n  chiamava  Chiamnonte, 
Era  del  sangae  disceso  d'  Aoglante : 
Di  sopra  a  la  badia  y*  era  un  gran  monte. 
Dove  abitava  alcan  fiero  gigaute, 
•De*  quali  uno  avea  Dome  Passamonte, 
L'  altro  AJabastro,  e  '1  terzo  era  Moi;g^uite : 
Coo  certe  frombe  gittavan  da  alto, 
Ed  ogni  di  facevau  qualcbe  assalto. 

XXI. 

I  monacbetti  non  poUeuo  usoire 

Del  monistero  o  per  legDe  o  per  acqae : 
Orlando  picchia,  e  non  volieno  aprire, 
Fin  che  a  V  abate  a  la  fine  pur  piacque ; 
Entrato  drento  cominciava  a  dire> 
Come  colui,  che  di  Maria  gi&  nacque 
Adora,  ed  era  cristian  battezzato, 
E  com*  egli  era  a  la  badia  arrivato. 

XXII. 
Diflw  V  abate :  U  ben  Tenuto  na 
Di  quel  ch*  io  ho  volentier  ti  daremo» 
Poi  che  tu  credi  al  figliuol  di  Maria ; 
E  la  cagion,  cavalier,  ti  diremo, 
Acci6  che  non  Timputi  a  villania, 
Perch^  a  1*  entrar  resistenia  facemo, 
E  non  ti  voile  aprir  quel  monachetto: 
Cosl  intervien  chi  vive  con  fiospetto. 

XXIII. 

Quando  ci  venni  al  principio  abitare 
Qneete  montagne,  benchd  sieno  oscure 
Come  tu  vedi ;  pur  si  potea  stare 
Sanza  sospetto,  ch'  ell'  eran  sicure : 
Sol  da  le  fiere  t'  avevi  a  guardare ; 
Feruoci  speeBO  di  bmtte  paure ; 
Or  ci  bisogna,  se  vogliamo  starci, 
Da  le  bestie  dimestiche  guardarcL 

XXIV. 

Queete  ci  fan  pinttoffto  stare  a  segno 
Sonci  appariti  tre  fieri  giganti, 
Non  so  di  quel  paese  o  di  qual  regno, 
Ma  molto  son  feroci  tutti  quanti : 
.  La  forza  e  M  malvoler  giunt*  a  lo  'ngegno 
Sai  che  pu5  M  tutto ;  e  noi  non  siam  bastanti ; 
Questi  perturban  si  1'  orazion  nostra, 
Che  non  so  pid  che  far,  s'  altri  nol  mostra. 

XXV. 

Gli  antichi  padri  nostri  nel  deserto, 
So  le  lor  opre  sante  erano  e  giuste, 
Del  ben  servir  da  Dio  n*  avean  bnon  merto ; 
N6  creder  sol  vivessin  di  locuste : 
Piovea  dal  ciel  la  manna,  questo  ^  certo ; 
Ma  qui  convien  che  spesso  assaggi  e  guste 
Sassi  che  piovon  di  sopra  quel  monte, 
Che  gettano  AJabastro  e  Passamonte. 

XXVL 

E  '1  terzo  ch'  h  Morgante,  assai  pit  fiero, 
Isveglie  e  pini  e  faggi  e  cerri  e  gli  oppi, 
E  gcttagli  infin  qui :  questo  ^  pur  vero ; 
Non  posso  far  che  d^  ira  non  iscoppi. 
Mentre  che  parlan  cosl  in  cimitero, 
Un  sasso  par  che  Rondel  quasi  sgroppi ; 
Che  da'  giganti  gid  venne  da  alto 
Tanto,  chV  prese  sotto  U  tetto  un  salto. 
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XX. 

The  abbot  was  call'd  Clermont,  and  by  Uood 
Descended  from  Anglante :  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 
But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over ; 

One  Possamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood. 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgante  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  rnore^ 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood ; 

Oriando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good ; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood. 

And  was  baptized  a  Christian ;  and  then  show'd 

How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXIL 

Said  the  abbot,  *'  You  are  welcome ;  what  is  miiie 
We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 

With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine  ; 
And  that  you  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 

The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 

The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you : 

Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  da 

XXIIL 

"  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 
These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 

As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 
'They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
'Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 

But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 

Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  wa^ 

XXIV. 

"  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch ; 

For  late  there  have  appear'd  thiree  giants  rough ; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — we  are  not  enough : 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 
For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  'tis  certain 
That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  instead ; 

But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in  [bread. 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  ''it 

From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster. 

And  flung  by  Paasamont  and  Alabs^r 

XXVL 

'*  The  third,  Morgante,  's  savagest  by  far ;  he 
Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 

And  flmgs  them,  our  conmiunity  to  burv ; 
And  ml  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes." 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 
A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  smokes, 

Which  nearly  crush'd  Rondell,  came  tumbling  overi 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 
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XXVII. 
TVati  drento,  cavalier,  per  Dio, 
Diase  1'  abate,  che  la  manna  < 
Risponde  Orlando :  caro  abate  mio, 
CkMtoi  non  vuol  che  M  mio  caval  pid  pasca : 
Vegffo  che  lo  guarrebbe  del  restlo : 
Quel  saflBo  par  che  di  buon  braccio  nasca. 
Rispoae  il  santo  padre :  io  non  t'  inganno, 
Creido  che  '1  monte  un  giomo  gitterannc 

xxvin. 

Orlando  govemar  fece  Rondello, 
E  ordinar  per  ae  da  colazione : 
Poi  diase :  abate,  io  voglio  andare  a  quello 
Che  dette  al  mio  caval  con  quel  cantone. 
Diase  1*  abate :  come  car  fratello 
Connglierotti  aanza  panione  7 
Io  ti  aconforto,  baron,  di  tal  gita ; 
Ch*  io  00  che  tu  vi  lascerai  la  vita. 

XXIX. 

Qoel  Paasamonte  porta  in  man  tre  dardi : 
Chi  frombe,  chi  hasten,  chi  muzzafruati ; 
Sai  che  giganti  piti  di  noi  gagliardi 
Son  per  ragion,  che  aon  anco  pid  giusti ; 
E  pur  se  vuoi  andar  fa  che  ti  guardi, 
Che  queati  aon  villan  molto  e  robustl 
Riapoae  Orlando :  io  lo  vedrO  per  certo ; 
Ed  awioon  a  pi6  su  pel  deaerto. 

XXX. 

DiflBe  1'  abate  col  aegnario  in  fionte : 
Va,  che  da  Dio  e  me  sia  benedetto. 
Orlando,  poi  che  aalito  ebbe  il  monte. 
Si  dirizz6,  come  1*  abate  detto 
Gli  area,  dove  sta  quel  Paasamonte ; 
U  quale  Orlando  veggendo  aoletto, 
Molto  lo  equadra  di  (kieto  e  davante ; 
Poi  domandd,  ae  itar  vdea  per  fante  7 

XXXI. 

E*  prometteva  di  farlo  godere. 
Orlando  diase :  pazzo  Saracino, 
Io  vengo  a  te,  com'  b  di  Dio  volere, 
Per  darti  morte,  e  non  per  ragazzino ; 
A'  monaci  anoi  fatto  hai  dispiacere ; 
Non  pud  pid  comportarti  can  mastino. 
Queeto  gigante  armar  m  cone  a  fiiria, 
Quando  aenU  ch'  e'  gli  diceva  ingiuria, 

xxxn. 

E  ritomato  ove  aspettava  Orlando, 
n  qual  non  a*  era  partito  da  bemba ; 
Subito  venne  la  corda  girando, 
E  laacia  nn  aaaao  andar  fuor  de  la  fromba, 
Che  in  BU  la  testa  giugnea  rotolaudo 
Al  conte  Orlando,  e  V  elmetto  rimbomba ; 
E*  cadde  per  la  pena  tramortito ; 
Ma  pid  che  morto  par,  tanto  h  at^to. 

XXXIII. 

Paaranumta  penab  che  fomo  morto, 
E  dive :  io  voglio  andarmi  a  disannare : 
Queato  poltron  per  chi  m'  aveva  scorto? 
Ma  Criato  i  auoi  non  auole  abbandDuare, 
Maasime  Orlando,  ch'  egli  arebbe  il  torto. 
Mentie  il  gigante  1'  arme  va  a  spogUare, 
Orlando  in  queato  tempo  ai  riaente, 
E  livocava  e  la  forza  e  la  mente. 


XXVII. 

*<  For  God-aake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed ; 

The  manna  'a  falling  now,"  the  abbot  cried. 
"  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed. 

Dear  abbot,"  Roland  unto  him  replied. 
**  Of  restiveness  he*d  cure  him  had  he  need  ; 

That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim  applied.** 
The  holy  father  said,  "  I  don't  deceive ; 
Theyll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe." 

XXVIII. 

Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 
And  alao  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own : 

*'  Abbot,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  find  that  fellow 
Who  flung  at  my  good  horae  yon  comer  stone.** 

Said  the  abbot,  "  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow ; 
As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 

I  would  diaauade  you,  baron,  irom  Ifaia  atrife, 

As  knowing  aure  that  you  will  loae  your  life. 

XXIX. 

**  That  Paaaamont  haa  in  his  hand  three  darts — 
Such  slings,  clubs,  ballaat-stones,  that  yield  yoo 
must; 

You  know  that  giants  have  much  atouter  hearts 
Than  ua,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just: 

If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts. 
For  these  are  very  barbaroua  and  robuat" 

Orlando  anawer'd,  **  Thia  I'll  see,  be  aure, 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  aecure." 

XXX. 

The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 
"  Then  go  you  with  God'a  beniaon  and  mine  f* 

Orlando,  after  he  had  acaled  the  mount, 
Aa  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Paaaamont ; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design. 

Surveyed  him  fore  and  ait  with  eyea  obaervant. 

Then  ask'd  him,  "  If  he  wiah'd  to  stay  aa  aervantr 

XXXI. 

And  promiaed  him  an  office  of  great  eaae 
But,  said  Orlando,  '*  Saracen  insane ! 

I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  ao  please 
God*  not  to  aerve  as  footboy  in  your  tram ; 

You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  bn^e  the  peace- 
Vile  dog !  'tis  past  his  patience  to  auatain." 

The  giant  ran  to  fetch  hia  arms,  quite  furious. 

When  he  received  an  answer  so  injqrious, 

XXXII. 

And  being  retnm'd  to  where  Orlando  stood. 
Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 

The  cord,  he  hurl'd  a  atone  with  strength  so  rude, 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  almging ; 

It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando'a  hehnet  good 
And  head,  and  aet  both  head  and  helmet  ringing, 

So  that  he  awoon'd  with  pam  aa  if  he  died, 

But  more  than  dead,  he  aeem'd  «>  atupified 

XXXIII. 

Then  Paasamont,  who  thought  him  alain  outright, 
Said,  "  I  will  go,  and  whue  be  lies  along, 

Diaarm  me :  why  auch  craven  did  I  fight?" 
But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long, 

£2apeciallv  Oriando,  auch  a  knight. 
As  to  desert  would  dmost  be  a  wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 

Oriando  haa  recaiU'd  hia  force  and  r 
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XXXIV. 

E  frndb  forte :  gfifjrante,  oye  rai  7 

Ben  ti  pensasti  d*  ayermi  ammazzato ! 
Volgiti  a  drieto,  che,  s'  ale  non  hai, 
Non  puoi  da  me  fag(2fir,  can  rinnegralo : 
A  tradimento  hi^uriato  m'  hai. 
Donde  il  j^STAoto  allor  maravifirliato 
Si  Tolse  a  drieto,  e  riteneva  il  paaao ; 
Poi  si  chin6  per  tor  di  terra  an  i 


XXXV. 

Orlando  area  Cortana  isfnuda  in  mano ; 
Trane  a  la  testa :  e  Cortana  tagliava : 
Per  mezzo  il  t«Bchio  part)  del  pagano, 
E  Passamonte  morto  rovinava : 
E  nel  cadere  11  soperbo  e  yillano 
Divotamente  Macon  bestemraiaTa ; 
Ma  mentre  che  bestemraia  il  cmdo  e  acerbo, 
Orlando  rini^raziaTa  il  Padre  e  1  Veibo. 

XXXVI. 

Dicendo :  qnanta  grazia  oggi  m*  ha'  data ! 
Seropre  ti  sono,  o  signer  mio,  tennto ; 
Per  te  conosco  la  vita  salyata ; 
Per6  che  dal  gigante  era  abbattuto : 
Ogni  cosa  a  region  fai  misurata ; 
Nou  val  nostro  poter  sanza  il  tno  ajota 
Priegoti,  sopra  me  tenga  la  mano, 
Tanto  che  ancor  ritomi  a  Carlo  Mano 

XXXVII. 

Poi  ch'  ebbe  qnesto  detto  sen'  and54 
Tanto  che  tronva  Alabastro  pid  basM 
Che  si  sforzava,  quando  e'  lo  troTi>ey 
Di  Bveglier  d'  una  ripa  fuori  an  maaso. 
Orlando,  com'e*  gianse  a  qnel,  grid6e ; 
Che  pensi  ta,  ghiotton,  gittar  quel  sasso  ? 
Quando  Alabastro  qnesto  grido  intende. 
Snbitamente  la  sua  fromba  prende. 

XXXVIII. 

E'trasse  d'  una  pietre  molto  groasa, 
Tanto  ch*  Oilando  bisogn6  schermnBe ; 
Che  se  1'  avesse  ginnto  la  percossa, 
Non  bisognava  il  medico  yenisse. 
Orlando  adoperd  poi  la  sua  poesa ; 
Nel  pettignon  tutta  la  i^ada  miwe : 
E  morto  cadde  qnesto  babalone, 
E  non  dimenticO  per6  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  ayeva  al  suo  modo  on  palagio 
Fatto  di  frasche  e  di  schegge  e  di  terra : 
Quivi,  secondo  lui,  si  poea  ad  agio ; 
Quivi  la  notte  si  rinchiude  e  serra. 
Orlando  picchia,  e  daragli  disagio, 
Perch^  il  gigante  dal  sonno  si  ^erra ; 
Vennegli  aprir  come  ana  cosa  matta ; 
Ch'  on^aspra  yisione  aveva  fatta. 

XL. 

£*ffli  parea  ch'  on  feroce  serpente 
L'  avea  analito,  e  chiamar  Macometto ; 
Ma  Macometto  non  yalea  niente : 
Ond'  e'  chiamava  Gesti  benedetto ; 
E  libereto  1'  area  finalmente. 
Venne  alia  porta,  ed  ebbe  coel  detto ; 
Chi  huzza  qua?  pur  sempre  borbottando 
Tn  1  saprai  toslft,  gli  riapoae  Orlando. 


XXXIV. 

And  loud  he  shouted,  **  Giant,  where  doet  go? 

Thou  thought'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou'rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade . 
*Twu8  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd, 
And  tum'd  about,  and  stopp'd  his  journey  on, 
And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand ; 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed : — 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unredeemed, 
Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  as  he  lay  he  banu'd. 

And  most  devouUy  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word,— 

XXXVI. 

Sa3ring, "  What  grace  to  me  thou  'st  this  day  given ! 

And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord  !  am  ever  bound. 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven. 

Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 
AJI  things  by  thee  are  measured  just  and  even ; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  naught  be  foond: 
I  prey  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can 
At  least  retom  once  more  to  Carloman." 

XXXVII. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below, 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  twa 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  'gan  say, 

**  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to  throw?" 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIII. 

And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  si^  so  large. 
That  if  it  had  in  fact  fulfill'd  its  mission, 

And  Roland  not  availed  him  of  his  targe, 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 

Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge. 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  his  sword.    The  lout  fell ;  bat  o'erthrown,  he 

However  by  no  means  forgot  Maoone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode. 
Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 

And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode, 
And  shot  himself  at  night  within  his  berth. 

Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd  again,  to  goad 
The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth 

The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing, 

For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL 

He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd  him ; 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd ;  but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 

But  pra3ang  blessed  Jesn,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  reck'd  him ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 
"  Who  knocks  here  ?'*  grumbling  dl  the  wnUe,  said  he 
"  That,"  said  Orlando, "  you  will  quickly  see. 
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Vengc  per  farti,  come  a'  too*  frateUi, 
Far  de'  peccati  tuoi  la  penit^nzia, 
Da'  monaci  raandato,  cattivelli. 
Come  fftato  b  divina  proridenzia ; 
Pel  mal  ch'  avete  fatto  a  torto  a  qnelli, 
£  dato  in  ciel  coel  questa  seotenzia ; 
Sappi,  che  freddo  gili  piti  ch'  mi  pilaifitiD 
Lasciato  ho  Paflsamonte  e  1  too  Alabaitzo. 

XLn. 
IHne  Morgrante :  o  gentil  cavaliere. 
Per  lo  tuo  Dio  non  mi  dir  villania: 
Di  grazia  il  nome  tuo  Torrei  sapere ; 
Se  se*  Cristian,  deh  dillo  in  cortesia. 
Rispoae  Orlando :  di  cotal  maatiere 
Contenterotti  per  la  fede  mia : 
Adoro  Cristo,  ch'  6  Signor  Terace ; 
E  puoi  ta  adorarlo,  ae  ti  piace. 

XLIII. 

Rii^oae  il  Saracin  con  nmil  voce : 
lo  ho  fatto  una  atrana  yiaione, 
Che  m'  aasaliva  un  serpente  feroce : 
Non  mi  valeya  per  chiamar  Macone ; 
Onde  al  tuo  Dio  che  fu  confitto  in  croce 
RiTolm  preeto  la  mia  intenzione  : 
E'  mi  floccorse,  e  fai  lihero  e  sano, 
E  son  diepoato  al  tutto  eoMr  Cristiano 

XLIV. 

Riapose  Oiiando :  baron  giusto  e  pio, 
Se  qneeto  buon  voler  terra)  nel  core, 
L*  anima  tna  aril  quel  vero  Did 
Che  ci  pud  sol  gradir  d'  etemo  onore : 
E  8*  tn  vorrai,  sarai  compagno  miO| 
E  amerotti  con.perfetto  amore: 
Gr  idoli  yostri  son  bugiardi  e  vani : 
n  Toro  Dio  h  lo  Dio  de*  Criatiani. 

XLV. 

Venne  qneato  Signor  sanza  peccato 
Ne  la  ana  madre  vergine  pulzella : 
Se  conoscessi  quel  Signor  beato, 
Sanza  '1  qual  non  resplende  sole  o  atella, 
Areati  gia  Macon  tuo  rinnegato, 
£  la  sua  fede  iniqua  ingiusta  e  fella : 
Battezzati  al  mio  Dio  di  buon  talento 
Iforgante  gli  riapoao .  k  ton  oontento. 

XLVI. 

E  corse  Orlando  aubito  abbracciare : 
Orlando  gran  carezze  gli  facea, 
E  disae  ^  a  la  badfa  ti  vo'  menare. 
Morgante,  andianci  presto,  reepondea : 
Co'  monaci  la  pace  ci  vuol  fare. 
De  la  qual  cosa  Orlando  in  se  godea, 
Dicendo ;  fratel  mio  divoto  e  buono, 
lo  v6  che  chiegga  a  V  abate  perdono. 

XLVII. 

Da  poi  che  Dio  ralluminato  t*  ha, 
Ed  acettato  per  la  sua  umiltade ; 
Vuolai  che  tu  ancor  usi  urailtii. 
Disse  Morgante :  per  la  tua  bontade, 
Poi  che  il  tuo  Dio  mio  aempre  omai  sar^, 
Dimmio  del  nome  tuo  la  veritade, 
Poi  di  me  dispor  puoi  al  tuo  comando ; 
Ond'  e*  gli  disae,  com'  egU  era  Orlando. 


XLL 

**  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothen. 
Sent  by  the  miserable  roouka — repentanoe ; 

For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 
Condemna  the  evil  done  my  new  acquaintance 

Tia  writ  on  high — your  wrong  mnat  pay  anotherii ; 
From  heaven  itself  ia  ismied  out  thia  sentoice. 

Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 

I  left  your  Paaaamont  and  Alabaater." 

XLIL 

Morgante  aaid,  *'  Oh,  gentle  cavalie** ! 

Now  by  thy  God  aay  me  no  villan^  ; 
The  favor  of  your  name  I  fain  wonld  hear, 

And  if  a  Cbriatian,  q>eak  for  courteay." 
Replied  Orlando,  **  So  much  to  your  ear 

I  by  my  faith  diacloae  contentedly ; 
Chiiat  I  adore,  who  ia  the  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.** 

XLm. 

The  Saracen  lejoin'd  in  humble  tone, 
"  I  have  had  an  extraordinary  viaion ; 

A  aavage  aerpent  fell  on  me  alone, 
And  Maoon  wonld  not  pity  my  condition ; 

Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 
Upon  the  croas,  preferr'd  I  my  petition ; 

Hia  timely  succor  set  me  safe  and  free. 

And  I  a  Christian  am  diaposed  to  be." 

XLIV 

Orlando  answePd,  '<  Baron  just  and  pious. 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  roof  e 

To  the  true  God,  you  will  not  then  deny  ua 
Eternal  honor,  yon  will  go  above. 

And,  if  you  please,  as  frienda  we  wUI  ally  ua 
And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love     ^ 

Your  idola  are  vain  liara,  full  of  fraud : 

The  only  true  God  ia  the  Chriatian'a  God. 

XLV. 

**  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breaat 

Of  Mary  Mother,  ainless  and  £vine ; 
If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blees'd. 

Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  ahinoy 
Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 

Your  renegade  god,  and  worship  mine, — 
Baptize  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent" 
To  which  Morgante  anawer'd,  **  I'm  content** 

XLVI. 

And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew. 
And  made  much  of  hia  convert,  as  he  cried, 

**  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marriial  you." 
To  whom  Morgante, "  Let  ua  go,"  replied ; 

"  I  to  the  friare  have  for  peace  to  aue." 

Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  |mde» 

Saying, "  My  brother,  ao  devout  and  good, 

AA  the  abbot  pardon,  aa  I  wiah  yon  would : 

XLvn. 

**  Since  Grod  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Acceptmg  you  in  mercy  for  hia  own. 
Humility  ahould  be  your  first  oblation." 

Morgante  said,  **  For  goodness'  sake,  make  known— 
Since  mat  your  God  is  to  be  mine — ^your  station, 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown ; 
Then  will  I  every  thmg  at  your  command  do," 
On  which  the  other  aaid,  he  was  Orlaado. 
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XLVIIL 

XLVIIL 

Disse  il  gigante:  Gesti  benedetto 
Per  mille  volte  ringraziato  sia ; 

<*  Then,"  quoth  the  giant^  "  blessed  be  Jesn 

A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise ! 
Oft,  perfect  baron !  have  I  heard  of  you 

Sentito  f  ho  nomar,  baron  perfetto, 

Per  tuUi  i  tempi  do  la  vita  mia : 

Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days : 
And,  as  1  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

Ener  ti  vo'  per  la  tua  gagliardia. 

I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always." 

loBieme  molte  coee  ragionaro, 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 

E  'n  veiso  la  badfa  poi  s'  inviaro. 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XLDL 

XLIX. 

£  per  la  via  da  ^ine*  giganti  inorti 
Orlando  con  Morgant^  s)  ragiona : 

And  by  the  way  about  the  giants  dead 

Orlando  with  Morgante  reason'd  :  "  Be, 

De  la  lor  roorte  vo'  ch.-  ti  couforti ; 

For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted ; 

E  poi  che  piace  a  Dio,  a  me  perdona ; 

And,  since  it  is  Giod's  pleasure,  pardon  me ; 

A*  mouuci  avean  fatto  mille  torti ; 

A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred, 

E  la  nofitriyscrittura  aperto  suona. 

And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly. 

11  ben  remuuerato,  e  '1  mal  pnnito ; 

Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 

E  mai  non  ba  questo  Signor  fallito, 

Which  the  Lord  never  faUeth  to  fulfil : 

L. 

Pert)  ch*  erii  ama  la  giustizia  tanto, 
Che  vnoT,  che  sempre  il  buo  giudicio  morda 

L. 

<<  Because  his  love  of  justice  unto  all 

Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 

Ognun  ch*  abbi  peccuto  tanto  o  qoanto ; 

All  who  have  sm,  however  great  or  small ; 

E  oofl)  il  ben  ristorar  si  ricorda : 

But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore. 

E  non  saria  eenza  giustizia  Bunto : 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 

Adnnqae  al  suo  voler  presto  t'  accorda ; 

Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore. 

Che  debbe  ognun  voler  quel  che  vuol  questo 

All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway, 

Ed  accordarsi  volentieri  e  presto. 

And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 

LI. 

E  sonsi  i  nostri  dottori  accordati, 

LL 

"  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord. 

Pigliando  tutti  una  conclusione, 

Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion, — 
That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord 

Che  que  che  son  nel  ciel  gloriiicati, 

S'  avessin  nel  pensier  compassione 

If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 

De'  miseri  parenti  che  dannati 

For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

Son  ne  lo  inferno  in  gran  confusione, 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confusion^ — 

La  lor  felicity  nulla  sarebbe ; 

E  vedi  che  qui  ingiusto  Iddio  parrebbe. 

And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought 

LIL 

LIL 

Ma  egli  anno  poeto  in  Gcsd  ferma  spenr- ; 

**  But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 

£  tanto  pare  a  lor,  quanto  a  lui  pare  . 

Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 

Afferman  ci6  ch'  e'  fa,  che  facci  ben^, 

Well  done ;  nor  oould  it  otherwise  befall : 

E  che  non  possi  in  nessun  raodo  erraie . 

He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err. 

Se  padre  o  madre  b  nell'  eteme  pene, 

Jfmre  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall. 

Di  questo  non  si  posson  conturbare : 

They  don't  distuib  thcmsehres  for  him  or  her; 

Che  quel  che  piace  a  Dio,  sol  piace  a  loio : 

What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  mspire  ; — 

Questo  s'  osserva  ne  1*  etemo  coro. 

Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir." 

Lin. 

UIL 

Al  savio  suol  bastar  poche  parole, 

«  A  word  unto  the  wise,"  Morgante  said. 

Diase  Morgante  ;  tu  il  pc^rai  vedere, 

"  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 

De'  miei  fratelli,  Orlando,  se  mi  duole, 

How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 

E  s'  io  m'  accordert)  di  Dio  al  volere, 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me. 

Come  tu  di'  che  m  ciel  servar  si  suole : 

Just,  as  you  tell  me,  'tis  io  heaven  obey'd— 

Morti  co'  morti ;  or  pensiam  di  godere ; 

Io  vo  tagliar  lo  maui  a  tutti  quanti, 

I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks. 

E  porterolle  a  que'  monaci  santi. 

And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

LIV. 

LIV 

Acci5  ch'  ognun  sia  pid  sicuro  e  certo, 

"  So  that  all  persons  may  bo  sure  and  certaiL 

Com*  e'  son  morti,  e  non  abbin  paura 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 

Andar  soletti  per  questo  deserto ; 

To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in. 

E  perch^  veggan  la  mia  mente  pura 

And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 

A  quel  Signor  che  m'  ha  il  suo  regno  aperto. 

By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hatli  withdrawn  the  curtain 

E  tratto  fuor  di  tenebre  s\  oscura. 

Of.darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear." 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words. 

E  poi  tagliO  le  mani  a'  due  fratelli, 

E  lasciagli  a  le  fiere  ed  agli  uccellL 
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LV. 

A  la  badfa  ionnme  se  ne  vanno, 
Ove  r  abate  aoBai  dubbioso  anpetta : 
I  monaci  che  1  fatto  ancor  ood  Banno, 
Correvano  a  I*  abate  tutti  in  fretta, 
Dicendo  pauroei  e  pien'  d*  afianno: 
Volete  vio  cofltui  drento  si  metta? 
Quaudo  1'  abate  vedeva  il  gigante, 
Si  turbt^  tatto  nel  primo  sembiaiite. 

LVI. 

Orlando  che  turbato  cot^  il  Tode, 
Gli  dine  presto :  abate,  datti  pace, 
Questo  ^  Cristiano,  e  in  Cristo  nostro  crede, 
E  rinnegato  ha  il  suo  Macon  fall  ace. 
Morgante  i  moncherin  mostrb  per  fede, 
Come  i  giganti  ciascun  morto  giace ; 
Donde  I  abate  ringraziavia  Iddio, 
Dicendo ;  or  m'  hai  contento,  Signer  mio 

LVII. 
B  risgnardava,  e  squadrava  Morgante, 
La  sua  grandezza  e  una  volta  e  due, 
E  poi  gli  dispe :  O  famoso  gigante, 
Sappi  ch*  io  non  mi  maraviglio  pitie, 
Che  tu  svegliessi  e  gittassi  le  piante, 
Quand*  io  riguardo  or  le  fattezze  tue : 
Tu  sarai  or  perfetto  e  vero  amico 
A  Cristo,  quanto  tu  gli  eri  uimico. 

LVIII. 

Un  nostro  apostol,  Saul  gili  chiamato, 
Persegu)  molto  la  fede  di  Cristo : 
Un  giomo  poi  da  Io  spirto  infiammato, 
Perchfe  pur  mi  persegui  ?  disse  Cristo : 
E*  si  rawide  allor  del  suo  peccato 
And5  poi  predicando  sempre  Cristo ; 
E  fatto  h  or  de  la  fede  una  tromba. 
La  qual  per  tutto  risuona  e  rimbomba. 

LIX- 

Cosi  farai  tu  ancor,  Morgante  mio : 
E  chi  s'  emenda,  b  scritto  nel  Vangelo, 
Che  maggior  festa  fa  d'  un  solo  Iddio, 
Che  di  novantanove  altri  su  in  cielo : 
Io  ti  conforto  ch'  ogni  tuo  disio 
Rivolga  a  quel  Signer  con  giusto  zelo, 
Che  tu  sarai  felice  in  sempiterno, 
Ch'  eri  perduto,  e  dannato  all'  inferno. 

LX. 

E  gr^nde  onore  a  Morgante  faceva 
L'  abate,  e  moHi  dl  si  son  posti : 
Un  giomo,  come  ad  Oriando  piaceva, 
A  i^asso  in  quti  e  in  \k  si  sono  andati : 
L*  abate  in  una  camera  sua  areva 
Molte  armadure  e  certi  archi  appiccati : 
Morgante  gliene  piacque  un  che  ne  vede  ; 
Onde  e'  sel  cinse  bench'  oprar  nol  crede 

LXL 

Avea  quel  luogo  d'  acqua  carestia : 
Oriando  disM  come  buon  fratello : 
Morgante,  vo'  che  di  piacer  ti  sia 
Andar  per  1'  acqua ;  oud'  e'  rispoee  a  quelle : 
Comanda  ci6  die  vuoi  che  fatto  sia ; 
E  posesi  in  ispalla  un  gran  tinello, 
Ed  avriossi  \k  verso  una  fonte 
Dove  solea  her  sempre  appid  del  monte. 


LV. 

Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together. 
Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  donbt 

The  monks,  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thhber 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout. 

Saying  with  tremor,  **  Please  to  teO  os  whether 
You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out  T* 

The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant. 

Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  fir^  to  be  compUant 


LVI. 

Oriando,  seeing  hhn  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  **  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer ; 
He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated. 

And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false  ;"  which 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  clear: 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored, 
Saymg,  "  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord  !** 


LVIL 
He  gazed  ;  Morgante's  height  he  calculated, 

^d  more  thau  once  contemplated  his  size ; 
And  then  he  said,  **  Oh  giant  celebrated ! 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise. 
How  you  could  tear  and  ning  the  trees  you  late  did* 

When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 
You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 
Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 

LVIIL 

"  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named, 
Lon^  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

Till,  cue  day,  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

*  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thusf  said  Christ; 

And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclairo'd. 
And  went  forever  after  preaching  Christ, 

And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 

O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 

LIX. 

"  So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  Kkewiie ; 

He  who  repents — thus  writes  the  Evangelist — 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  tiie  celestial  list 
You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  youll  east 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore  ; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damn'd  to  heU  before !" 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honor  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Oriando  they  both  strayed, 

And  sauntered  here  and  there,  where'er  they  chose» 

The  abbot  show'd  a  chamber,  where  array'd 
Much  armor  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows ; 

And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 

LXL 

There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Oriando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 
"  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 

To  go  for  water."     "  You  shall  be  obey'd 
In  all  commands,"  was  the  reply,  "  straigfatwajrs." 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid. 
And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountain. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  mountain. 
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LXII. 

Gianto  a  la  fonto,  sente  uu  gnm  fracaao 
Di  Bubito  veuir  per  la  foresta : 
Una  saetta  cav6  do!  turcasao, 
Posela  a  V  arco,  ed  alzava  la  testa ; 
Ek;co  apparire  ua  fp^n  ^egge  al  passo 
Di  porcii  e  vanno  con  rooita  tempesta ; 
E  arrivorno  alia  foiitaua  appuiito 
Doiide  U  gigaute  6  da  lor  sopraggiuuto. 

LXIII. 

Mor^nte  a  la  ventura  a  un  saetta ; 
Appunto  ne  I'  orecchio  lo  'ncarnava : 
Da  1'  altro  lato  pnmfy  la  verretta ; 
Onde  il  cinghial  cpd  morto  gambettava ; 
Un  altro,  quasi  per  farae  vendetta, 
Addoflso  al  gran  gigante  irato  andaya ; 
E  perch^  e'  giunse  troppo  tosto  al  varco, 
Non  fa  Morgante  a  tempo  a  trar  con  V  area 

LXIV. 

Vedendosi  yennto  il  porco  adoaw, 

Gli  dette  in  su  la  testa  an  gran  punzone* 

Per  mode  che  gP  infranse  insino  a  V  osbo, 

E  morto  allato  a  quelP  altro  lo  pone : 

Gli  altri  porci  veggendo  quel  percosso, 

Si  misson  tutti  iu  fuga  pel  vallone ; 

Morgante  si  lev6  il  tinello  in  coUo, 

Ch*  era  pien  d*  acqua,  e  non  si  muove  on  crollo. 

LXV. 

Da  r  una  spalla  il  tinello  avea  posto, 

Da  V  altra  i  porci,  e  spacciava  il  tenreno ; 
E  torna  a  la  bad*a,  ch*  b  pur  discosto, 
Ch*  una  gocciola  d'  acqua  non  va  in  seno. 
Orlando  che  *1  vedea  tomar  si  tosto 
Co'  porci  morti,  e  con  quel  vaso  pieno ; 
Maravigliossi  che  sia  tanto  forte ; 
Cosl  r  abate  ;  e  spalancan  le  porte. 

LXVI. 
I  monad  veggeudo  V  acqua  fresca 
Si  rallegrorno,  ina  pid  de'  cinghiali ; 
Ch'  ogni  animal  si  rallegra  de  V  eoca  ; 
£  posano  a  dormire  i  broviali : 
Ognun  s'  affanna,  e  non  par  che  gl'  incresca, 
AcciO  che  questa  came  non  s*  inndi, 
E  che  poi  secca  sapesse  di  victo . 
£  la  digiune  si  restomo  a  drieta 

LXVII. 

E  femo  a  scoppia  corpo  per  an  tratto, 
E  scuffian,  che  parien  de  1*  acqua  usciti ; 
Tanto  che  *\  cane  sen  doleya  e  '1  gatto, 
Che  gli  ossi  rimanean  troppo  puliti. 
L'  abate,  poi  che  molto  onoro  ha  fatto 
A  tutti,  un  d)  dopo  questi  conyiti 
Dette  a  Morgante  un  destner  molto  bello, 
Che  Inngo  tempo  tenuto  avea  qaello. 

LXVIII. 

Morgante  in  sa  'n  an  prato  il  caval  mena, 
E  vuol  che  corra,  e  che  facci  ogni  pruova, 
E  pensa  che  di  ferro  abbi  la  schiena, 
O  forse  non  credeva  schiacciar  Y  nova : 
Questo  caval  s*  accoecia  per  la  pena, 
E  scoppia,  e  'n  su  la  terra  si  ritruova. 
Dicca  Morganto :  lieva  su,  rozzone ; 
E  va  pur  punzecchiando  co  lo  sprone. 


» ["  Gli  dette  in  su  la  testa  un  gran  punzone  "  It  is 
strui^e  that  Pulci  Atoould  have  literally  anticipated  the 
technical  terms  of  my  old  friend  and  master,  Jackson,  and 
the  art  which  he  has  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.  "  A  pumeh 


LXII. 

Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 
Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 

Whereat  from  out  bis  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head ; 

And  lo !  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears, 
And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread, 

And  to  Uie  fouutain's  brink  precisely  pours ; 

So  that  the  giant  *s  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

LXIII. 

Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 
Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear, 

And  paas'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough ; 
So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 

Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow. 
Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career, 

And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foott 

Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close. 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  apon  the  head, 

As  floored  him  so  that  he  no  mor?  arose. 
Smashing  the  very  bone ;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.    Having  seen  such  blows, 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took, 

Full  irom  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 

LXV. 

The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 
Nor  spiird  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vaM, 

Marvell'd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork  ^ 

All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 
They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  sach  a  mood. 
That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 

Of  ranknoes  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 

Lxvn. 

As  though  they  wish*d  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  picked  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honor  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene, 
Gave  to  Morgrante  a  fine  horse,  well  train'd, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  mamtain'd. 

LXVIIL 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led. 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 

Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had, 

Or  to  skim  eggs  uubroke  was  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinkmg  with  the  pain,  fell  &ad, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoot 

Morgante  said,  *'  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur !" 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spur. 


on  the  headf^^  or  '*  a  jmnch  in  the  heoA^^—**  un  punzone  in  su 
la  testa,**— is  the  exact  and  frequent  phrase  of  our  bMt 
pugilists,  who  little  dream  that  they  are  talking  the  poresl 
Tuscan. 
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LXIX. 

Ma  fmalmente  coDvieu  cb*  egli  smonte, 
E  dtsse :  io  son  pur  leggier  come  penna, 
Ed  b  scoppiato ;  che  oe  di'  tu,  conte  ? 
Rispose  Orlando :  un  arbore  d'  antenna 
Mi  par  piuttoeta,  e  la  gaggia  la  fronte: 
Lascialo  andar,  che  la  fortuna  accenna 
Che  meco  appiede  ne  vcnga,  Morgante. 
Ed  io  coel  verra,  diase  il  gigante. 

LXX. 

Qnando  aeih  meatier,  tu  mi  vedrai 
Com*  io  mi  proverO  ne  la  battagUa. 
Orlando  disse :  io  credo  tu  farai 
Come  bucm  cavalier,  se  Dio  mi  vaglia ; 
Ed  anco  me  dormir  non  mirerai : 
Di  questo  tuo  caval  non  te  ne  cagUa: 
Vorrebbeai  portarlo  in  qualche  bom:o ; 
Ma  il  modo  u6  la  via  non  ci  conosco. 

LXXI. 
Dine  U  gigante :  io  il  porter6  ben  io. 
Da  poi  che  portar  me  non  ha  voluto, 
Per  render  ben  per  mal,  come  fa  Dio ; 
Ma  vo*  che  a  porlo  addosso  mi  dia  ajuto. 
Orlando  gli  dicea :  Morgante  mio, 
S'  al  mio  consiglio  ti  sarai  attenuto, 
Questo  caval  tu  non  ve  '1  portereati, 
Che  ti  fark  come  tu  a  lui  facesti. 

LXXII. 

Ouarda  che  non  facease  la  vendetta, 
Come  fece  git  Nearo  coai  morto : 
Non  so  se  la  sua  istoria  hai  intoso  o  letta ; 
E'  ti  farii  scoppiar ;  datti  conforto. 
Disse  Morgante :  ajuta  ch'  io  me  'I  metta 
Addosso,  e  poi  vedrai  s'  io  ve  Io  porto : 
Io  porterei,  Orlando  mio  gentile. 
Con  le  cfunpane  la  quel  campanile. 

LXXIII. 
Dine  1'  abate:  0  campanil  v*  b  bene ; 
Ma  le  campane  voi  V  avete  rotte. 
Dicea  Morgante,  e'  ne  porton  le  pene 
Color  che  morti  son  Ik  in  quelle  grotte , 
£  levoflsi  il  cavallo  in  su  le  schiene, 
E  disse :  guarda  s'  io  sento  di  gotte, 
Orlando,  nelle  gambe,  e  s*  io  Io  poeso ; 
E  fe'  dao  salti  col  cavallo  addosso. 

LXXIV. 

Era  Morgante  come  una  montafrna : 
Se  facea  questo,  non  b  maraviglia ; 
Ma  pure  Orlando  con  seco  si  lagna ; 
Perch^  pur  era  omai  di  sua  famiglia  ; 
Temeuza  avea  non  pigliasse  magagna. 
l/n'  altra  volta  costui  riconsiglia : 
Poealo  ancor,  nol  portare  al  deserto. 
Disse  Morgante :  il  porterO  per  certa 

LXXV. 

E  portollo,  e  gittollo  in  luogo  strano, 
K  tom6  a  la  badfa  subitamente. 
Diceva  Orlando:  or  che  piti  dimoriano? 
Morgante,  qui  non  facciam  noi  niente  ; 
E  prese  un  giomo  1*  abate  per  mano, 
E  disse  a  quel  molto  discretamente, 
Che  vuol  partir  de  la  sua  reverenzia, 
E  domandava  e  perdono  e  liceuzia. 


LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thoagfat  fit  to  dismoant, 
And  said,  '*  I  am  as  light  as  any  feather, 

And  he  has  burst ; — to  this  what  say  you,  count!" 
Orlando  answered,  **  Like  a  ship^s  mast  rather 

You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : — 
Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 

Should  maroh,  but  yon  on  foot  Morgante  stilL** 

To  which  the  giant  answer'd,  **8q1  will 

LXX. 

"  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight" 

Orlando  saud,  ^  I  really  thioi  you'll  be. 

If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly  knight ; 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me. 

But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 

'Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood. 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I  underatood." 

LXXI. 

The  giant  said,  "  Then  carry  him  I  will. 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack — 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 

But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back.*' 

Orlando  answer'd,  "  If  my  counsel  stiU 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 

To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who. 

As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 

LXXIL 

«  Take  care  he  don't  revenge  himself,  though  dead, 
As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure. 

I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you've  heard  or  read ; 
But  he  will  make  you  buist,  you  may  be  siure." 

**  But  help  him  on  my  back,"  Morgante  said, 
**  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endore. 

In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey, 

With  all  the  bells,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfry." 

LXXIIL 

The  abbot  said,  **  The  steeple  may  do  well. 
But,  for  the  bells,  you've  broken  them,  I  wot" 

Morgante  answer'd,  "  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty  who  lie  dead  in  you  grot ;" 

And  hoisting  up  the  home  from  where  he  fell. 
He  said,  "  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  go^ 

Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I  have  force  ;" — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 

LXXIV. 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed : 

So  if  he  did  this,  'tis  no  prodigy  ; 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family ; 
And  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  maim'd, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burden  by . 
*•  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in  ** 
Morgante  said,  "  I'll  carry  him  for  certain." 

LXXV. 

He  did ;  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 
And  to  the  abbey  then  retum'd  with  qpeed 

Orlando  said,  "  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 
Morgante,  here  is  naught  to  do  indeed." 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day. 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 

To  leave  his  reverence ;  but  for  this  decision 

He  wish'd  to  have  his  pardon  and  permisBiou. 
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LXXVL 

E  de  gli  onof  riceToti  da  questi, 
Qnalehe  volta  potondo,  nxk  boon  merito ; 
E  dice :  io  intendo  ristorare  e  presto 
I  perai  griorni  del  tempo  preterito : 
E'  sou  pid  d\  che  Ucenzia  arei  chieito, 
Benigno  padre,  ae  non  ch'  io  mi  perito ; 
Non  80  moetranri  quel  che  drento  aento ; 
Tanto  Ti  veggo  del  mio  itar  contenta 

Lxxvn. 

Io  me  ne  porto  per  sempre  nel  core 
L'  abate,  la  badfa,  qnesto  iwerto ; 
Tanto  v*  ho  posto  in  picciol  tempo  amore : 
Rendavi  su  nel  ciel  per  me  buon  merto 
Quel  yero  Dio,  quelle  etemo  Signore, 
Che  vi  serba  il  suo  regno  al  fine  aperto : 
Noi  aopettiam  voetra  benedizione, 
Raccomandiamci  a  le  yoetre  orazione. 

LXXVIIL 

Quando  I*  abate  il  conte  Orlando  mtese, 
Rintenerl  nel  cor  per  la  dolcezza, 
Tanto  fervor  nel  petto  se  gli  accese ; 
E  diase :  cavalier,  ee  a  tua  prodezza 
Nou  sono  stato  benigno  e  cortese. 
Come  conviensi  a  la  gran  gentiUezza ; 
Che  80  che  ci6  ch*  i'  no  fatto  h  stato  poco, 
Incolpa  la  ignoranzia  nostra,  e  il  loca 

LXXIX. 

Noi  ti  potremo  di  mease  onorare, 
Di  prediche  di  laude  e  patemostri, 
Fiuttosto  che  da  cena  o  desinare, 
O  d*  altri  convenevol  che  da  chiostri : 
Tu  m*  hai  di  te  s\  fatto  imiamorare 
Per  mille  alte  eccellenzie  che  tu  mostri ; 
Ch'  io  me  ne  vengo  ove  tu  andrai  con  teco, 
E  d*  altra  parte  tu  resti  qui  meca 

LXXX. 

Tanto  ch'  a  questo  par  ccmtraddizione ; 
Ma  so  che  tu  se'  savio,  e  'ntendi  e  g^nstit 
E  intendi  il  mio  parlar  per  discrizione ; 
De'  beneficj  tnoi  pietosi  e  giusti 
Renda  il  Signore  a  te  mnnerazione, 
Da  cui  mandato  in  qneste  selve  fusti ; 
Per  le  virtd  del  qual  liberi  siamo, 
E  grazie  a  lui  e  a  te  noi  ne  rendiama 

LXXXL 

Tu  ci  hai  salvato  I'  anima  e  la  vita : 
Tanta  perturbazion  gill  que'  giganti 
Ci  detton,  che  la  strada  era  smarrita 
Da  ritrovar  Gresti  con  gli  altri  santi : 
Perd  troppo  ci  duol  la  tua  partita, 
E  sconsolati  restiam  tutti  quanti ; 
N^  ritener  possiamti  i  mesi  e  gli  anni: 
Che  tu  non  se'  da  vestir  questi  pamii, 

LXXXIL 

Ma  da  portar  la  lancia  e  I'  armadura: 
E  puoasi  meritar  con  essa,  come 
Con  questa  cappa ;  e  leggi  la  scrittnra : 
Qnesto  gigante  al  ciel  Smb  le  some 
Per  tua  virtd ;  va  in  pace  a  tua  ventura 
Chi  tu  ti  sia,  ch'  io  non  ricerco  il  nome ; 
Ma  dirt)  sempre,  s*  io  son  domandato, 
Ch'  nn  angiol  qui  da  Dio  fussi  mandato. 
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LXXVI. 

The  honora  they  continued  to  receive 

Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  daim'd 

He  said, "  I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed ; 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave, 
Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed. 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment, 

So  mnch  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVIL 

"  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime, 
The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 

So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  all  good 

The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime  ! 
Whose  kingdom  at  the  lost  hath  open  stood. 

Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 

And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing." 

LXXVIIL 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard. 
His  heart  grew  soil  with  inner  tenderness, 

Such  fervor  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 
And, "  Cavalier,"  he  said,  **  if  I  have  less 

Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd, 
Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 

I  know  I  have  done  too  little  in  this  case  ; 

But  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 

LXXIX. 

«  We  can  indeed  but  honor  you  with  masses. 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater-nosters, 

Hot  suppers,  dmners,  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters ;) 

But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 
For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 

That  whereso'er  you  go  I  too  shall  be, 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction  ; 

But  you  I  know  are  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 
And  understand  my  speecn  with  full  conviction. 

For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  yon  be  graced 
With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction. 

By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste : 
To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 
For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXL 

'*  Yon  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost, 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here. 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

But  months  and  years  you  would  not  stay  in  sloth. 

Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth ; 

LXXXIL 

**  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed, 
With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl ; 

In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  yon  may  read. 
This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 

By  your  compassion :  now  in  peace  proceed. 
Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll ; 

But,  if  I'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 

That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 
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LXXXIII. 

Se  c*  6  annadura  o  coea  che  to  TOglia, 
Vattene  in  zambra  e  pigUane  ta  tUmm, 
E  cuopri  a  qaesto  gigante  le  scogiia. 
Rispoae  Oriando :  ae  anna<Jiira  avean 
Prima  che  not  usciflBim  de  la  soglia, 
Che  questo  raio  compagno  difendean: 
Queato  accetto  io,  e  aarammi  piacere. 
Disse  r  abate :  yenite  a  vedere. 

LXXXIV. 

E  in  certa  cameretta  entrati  aono, 
Cbe  d*  armadure  vecchie  era  copiota ; 
Dice  I'  abate :  tatte  ve  le  dono, 
Morgante  Ta  rovistando  ogni  coea ; 
Ma  solo  on  certo  sbergo  gli  fii  buono, 
Ch'  area  tutta  la  mai^ia  rugginoea : 
Maraviglioflsi  che  lo  cuopra  appanto : 
Che  mai  pid  gnon  forse  glien'  era  aggionta 

LXXXV. 

Qnesto  fu  d'  on  gigante  Bmisnrata» 
Ch  'a  la  badfa  fu  niorto  per  antico 
Dal  gran  Milon  d'  Angrante,  ch'  arriyato ; 
V  era,  s*  appuuto  qnesta  istoria  dico ; 
Ed  era  ne  le  mura  istoriato, 
Come  e'  fu  morto  questo  gran  nimico, 
Che  fece  a  la  badfa  mk  lunga  guerra : 
£  Milon  v'  h  com'  e' r  abbatte  in  terra. 

LXXXVL 

Veggendo  questa  istoria  il  oonte  Orlando, 
Fra  suo  cor  disse :  o  Dio,  che  sai  aol  tntto, 
Come  venne  Milon  qu)  capitando, 
Che  ha  questo  gigante  qu\  distrutto7 
E  lesse  certe  lettre  lacrimando, 
Che  non  potd  tenir  pin  il  vise  asciutto, 
Com'  io  dir6  ne  la  seguente  istoria : 
Di  mal  yi  guardi  il  Re  de  1'  alta  gloria. 


LXXXUL 

"  If  yon  want  armor  or  aught  else,  go  in, 

Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  yon  chooaey 

And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin." 
Orlando  answer'd, "  If  there  should  lie  loose 

Some  armor,  ere  our  journey  we  begin, 
Which  might  be  tum'd  to  my  companion's  cise» 

The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me." 

The  abbot  said  to  him, "  Come  in  and  see." 

LXXXIV. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  waU 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armor  like  a  crust. 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  <*  I  give  you  all." 
Morgante  rummaged  piecemeal  from  the  dust 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuiraifc,  was  too  smaU, 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly. 

Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 
'Twas  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell. 
Before  the  abbey  many  yean  aga 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe. 

Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable : 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him. 
And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  bim. 

LXXXVL 

Seemg  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 

In  his  own  heart,  **  Oh  God,  who  in  the  sky 

Know'st  all  things !  how  was  Milo  hither  led  ? 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die  T' 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read. 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry«— 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  yon  the  hi^  King  of  glory  I 
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*>  Til  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.** 

Campbbll. 


DEDICATION. 

Lady  !  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  Poet-Sire  of  Itely 
I  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime. 

Thou  art  the  cause ;  and  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 

1  [This  poem,  which  Lord  Byron,  in  sending  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  called  *<  the  best  thing  he  bad  ever  done,  if  not  mi- 
wteUigibUy''  was  written,  in  the  summer  of  1619,  at 
"  that  place 

Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea. 

Ravenna  !~wbere  from  Dante's  sacred  tooib 

He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares, 

Drawn  inspiration."— uoosas. 
The  Prophecv,  however,  was  first  published  in  May,  18SU 
It  is  dedicatea  to  the  Countess  Ouiccioli,  who  thus  describes 
the  origin  of  its  composition :— '*  On  my  departure  from 
Venice,  Lord  Byron  had  promised  to  come  and  see  me  at 


Thou,  m  the  pride  of  Beauty  and  of  Touth, 
Spakest ;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey'd 

Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 
Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  dis- 
play'd, 

So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth — 
Ah !  to  what  e&rt  would  it  not  persuade  ? 

Ravenna,  June  31, 1819. 


Ravenna.  Dante's  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood,*  the  relies 
of  antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place,  afforded  a  suf- 
ficient  pretext  for  me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and  for  him  to 
accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  the  month  of  June,  1819, 
arriving  at  Ravenna  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus 
Domim.  Being  deprived  at  this  time  of  his  books,  liis  horses, 
and  all  that  occupied  bim  at  Venice,  I  bened  him  to  Kratify 
me  by  writing  something  on  the  subject  of  Dante ;  and,  with 
his  usual  facility  and  rapidity,  be  composed  his  Prophecy.**] 


*  f"  »Twa8  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  strayed,**  Ice 
DaTDBii's  Tkeoion  aitd  Honona,] 


Canto  i. 
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PREFACE. 

In  the  courae  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna  in 
the  sumner  of  1819,  it  was  raggested  to  the  author 
that  having  composed  somethuig  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso*?  confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on 
Dante's  exile, — the  tomb  of  the  poet  fonning  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  city,  both  to 
the  native  and  to  the  stranger. 

'*  On  this  hint  I  spake,"  and  the  result  has  been 
the  followmg  four  cantos,  in  teiza  rima,  now  o£fered 
to  the  reader.  If  they  are  understood  and  approved, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  various 
other  cantos,  to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present 
age.  The  reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante 
addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Divina  Conunedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly 
before  the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  c^ 
Italy  in  general  in  the  ensumg  centuries.  In  adopt- 
ing this  plan  I  have  had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra 
of  Lycophron,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Nereus  by 
Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ 
The  measure  adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of  Dante, 
which  I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in 
our  language,  except  it  may  be  by  Mr.  Hayley,  of 
whose  translation  1  never  saw  but  one  extract,  quoted 
in  the  notes  to  Caliph  Vathek ;  so  that — if  I  do  not 
err — this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a  metrical 
experiment  The  cantos  are  short,  and  about  the 
same  length  of  those  of  the  poet,  whose  name  I 
have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name,  good 
or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  1  have  had  the  fortune 
to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  translated 
into  Italian  vern  soiolti, — that  is,  a  poem  written  in 
the  Spenterean  stanza  into  blank  terse,  without  re- 
gard to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanza  or  of  the 
sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a  national  topic, 
should  chance  to  undergo  the  same  fate,  I  would  re- 
quest the  Italian  reader  to  remember  that  when  I 
have  failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  neat  "Padre 
Alighier,"  I  have  failed  in  imitating  that  which  all 
study  and  few  understand,  since  to  wis  very  day  it  is 
not  yet  settled  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  allegory 
in  the  first  canto  of  the  Inferno,  unless  Count  Mar- 
chetti's  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  may  be 
considered  as  having  decided  the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess, since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nationality, 
are  particulariy  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them  as  a 


1  CDante  Aliffhieri  was  bom  in  Florence  in  May«  190S,  of 
«ia  ancient  and  honorable  family.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  gained  some  credit  in  a  military  character,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  in  an  action  where  the 
Florentines  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  citizens  of 
Arezzo.  He  became  still  more  eminent  by  the  acquisition 
of  court  honors ;  and  at  the  a^e  of  thirty-nve  he  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity 
was  conferred  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  From  this 
exaltation  the  poet  himself  dated  his  principal  misfortunes. 
Italy  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  the  contending  factions 
of  the  Ghibelines  and  Ouelphs,— among  the  latter  Dante 
took  an  active  part.  In  one  of  the  proscriptions  he  was 
bamshed,  his  possessions  confiscated,  and  he  died  in  exile 
in  1321.  Boccaccio  thus  describes  his  persin  and  manners : 
— **  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a  mila  disposition,  and, 
from  the  time  he  arrived  at  manhood,  ^rave  in  his  manner 
and  deportment.  His  clothes  were  plam,  and  his  dress  al- 
ways conformable  to  his  years :  his  face  was  long ;  his  nose 
aquiline  ;  his  eyes  rather  laive  than  otherwise.    His  com- 

eexion  was  dark,  melancholy,  and  pensive.    In  his  meals 
t  was  extremely  moderate ;  m  his  manners  most  courteous 


nation — their  literature ;  and  m  the  present  bitterness 
of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  are  but  ill-disposed  to 
permit  a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or  imitate  them, 
without  finding  some  fault  with  his  ultramontane  pre- 
sumption. I  can  easily  enter  iuto  all  this,  knowing 
what  would  be  thought  in  England  of  an  Italian  imi- 
tator of  Milton,  or  if  a  translation  of  Monti,  or  Pinde- 
monte,  or  Arici,  should  be  held  up  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration as  a  model  for  their  future  poetical  essayn. 
But  I  perceive  that  I  am  deviating  into  au  eddreas  to 
the  Italian  reader,  when  my  business  is  with  tlie 
English  one ;  and  be  they  few  or  many,  I  must  tako 
my  leave  of  both. 
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CANTO  THB  FIRST. 


Oncb  more  in  man's  frail  worid !  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that  Hwas  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — ^too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  leaser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Patrice*  bless'd 
My  spirit  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  eternal  Triad!  finst,  last,  best. 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God ! 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 

From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  BeatricS !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 

So  long  hath  pressed,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
Then  sole  pure  seraph  of  my  eariiest  love. 
Love  so  ineiiable,  and  so  alone. 

That  naught  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move. 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove. 

Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.' 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  mv  thought, 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,*  and  bright 


and  civil ;  and,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  he  was  ad- 
mirably decorous."] 

s  The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  prontmcia- 
tion  of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

s  "  Che  sol  per  le  belle  opre 

Che  fanno  in  Cielo  il  sole  e  1*  altre  stelle 
Dentro  di  lui'  si  crede  il  Paradue, 
Cosi  se  guard  i  tso 
Pensar  ben  d6i  ch'  ogni  terren*  piacere." 

Canzone,  m  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Beatrice, 
Strophe  third. 

*  [According  to  Boccaccio,  Dante  was  a  lover  long  before 
he  was  a  soldier,  and  his  passion  for  the  Beatrice  whom  he 
has  immortalized  commenced  while  he  was  in  his  ninth 
year,  and  she  in  her  eight^.  year.  It  is  said  that  their  Ar^t 
meeting  was  at  a  banquet  ii.  the  bouse  of  Folco  Porunaro. 
her  father ;  and  certain  it  is.  that  the  impression  then  made 
on  the  susceptible  and  constant  heart  of  Dante  wab  not 
obliterated  by  her  death,  which  happened  after  an  mtervaJ 
of  sixteen  years.— Casy.] 
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Canto  i. 


sun  in  these  dhn  old  eyes,  now  oyerwrongfat 
Whh  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  Iwniihmenty 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 

By  tyianuous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd, 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  haui  been 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apenniue,  my  mind>  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die, 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench'd  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stem  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  m  days, 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me,  puroi 
And  if  I  have  not  gather'd  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure. 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim. 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blowB 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  claos'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes, 

lu  bloody  chronicles  of  agee  past 

I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free  ^ 
Oh  Florence  !  Florence  !  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over,  "  but  thou  wouldst  not ;"  as  the  bhrd 
GatJiers  its  youn^,  I  would  have  gather'd  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice  ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stiir'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  boidy  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas  !  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who  for  that  country  would  expire, 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her. 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfei* 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  fells  ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  ^^Isewhere,  so  reaasume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom ; 


1  (•  L'  Esilio  che  m*  d  dato  onor  mi  tegno. 

***** 
Cader  tra'  bourn  d  pur  di  lode  degno." 

Sonnet  of  Dante, 

in  which  he  re.  asents  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temperance 
as  banished  from  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge  from  Love, 
who  inhabits  his  bosom. 

3 "  Ut  si  quia  predictorum  ullo  tempore  in  fortiam  dicti 
communis  pervenerit.  tali$  perveniens  igne  combwatur,  sic 
quod  moriatur."*  Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante, 
and  the  fourteen  accused  with  him.  The  Latin  is  worthy  of 
the  sentence.— [On  the  27th  of  January,  1302,  Dante  was 
mulcted  eight  thousand  lire,  and  condemned  to  two  years' 
banishment ;  and  in  case  the  fine  was  not  paid,  his  goods 
were  to  be  confiscated  On  the  eleventh  of  March,  the  same 
year,  he  was  sentenced  to  a  punishment  due  only  to  the 
most  desperate  of  malefactors.  The  decree,  that  he  and  his 
associates  m  exile  should  be  burned,  if  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  was  first  discovered,  in  177S,  by  the 


No, — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — ^my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers — my  tomb. 

Too  kmg  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  ^Bst  which  would  have  bled  for  her,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation  proof. 

The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  traveird,  and  each  part 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfiU'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Gueire  ascendant  art 

Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  thmgs  are  not  made  for  forgetfulness, 
Florenoe  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distreas 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong*d  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  leas. 

Though  late  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine. 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  return. 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shiine, 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 
Though,  like  ol^  Mariui^  from  Mintumie's  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  bum 

At  times  with  evil  feehngs  hot  la  ^  harsh. 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'erarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go ! 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suffer'd  more  than  mortal  wo, 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge— Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blom),  and  waking  glows 

With  the  oft-baffled,  slakelees  thiret  of  change. 
When  we  shall  moimt  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  D^th  and  At6  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks Great  God . 

Take  these  thoughts  from  me— to  thy  hands  I  yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will  fall  on  those  who  smote  me, — be  my  shield  I 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain. 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field — 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence.* — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee ! 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign, 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back, 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low, 

Tlie  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack. 
Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 


Conte  Ludovico  SaviolL  Bee  Tiraboschi,  where  the  sen- 
tence is  given  at  length.] 

•  [^Under  the  pretence  of  opposing  the  p<jwer  of  Sylla, 
Manus,  who  had  been  five  times  elected  to  the  consulship, 
aimed  at  the  sovereign  power.  8tapylton  says,  that  the 
Minturnian  fens,  in  which  he  was  discoverea  oy  Sylli>*8 
emissaries,  were  in  Switzerland  !  For  this  accunite  pie»* 
of  topography,  he  was  indebted  to  the  old  scholiiist.  TJie 
spot,  however,  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ferry  of  Gang  i- 
ano,  as  you  go  from  Rome  to  Naples. — GiPFoan.] 

4  [In  one  so  highly  endowed  bv  nature,  and  so  consun- 
mate  by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathise  with  a  reseat* 
ment  which  extto  and  poverty  rendered  perpetually  frr  jh 
But  the  heart  of  Dante  was  naturallv  temibUy  and  even  ten 
der :  his  poetry  is  full  of  comparisons  from  rural  life ;  and  '.he 
sincerity  of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pierces  through  ine 
veil  of  allegory  that  surrounds  her.  But  the  memorv  of  hi^ 
ixguries  pursued  him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light ; 
and  in  the  comimny  of  saints  and  angels,  bis  unfcigiviog 
spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence.— Halluio 
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Of  hal/  a  oentoiy  bloody  and  black, 
And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 

Hoanr  and  hopeless,  but  lees  hard  to  bear, 

For  1  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck'd 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  Despair, 

To  lift  mv  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 

Which  slrans  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 
Nor  raise  my  voice — ^for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 

I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age, 

And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 
Which  shall  preserver  these  times  when  not  a  page 

Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 

An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage, 
Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  'tis  the  doom 

Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
In  life,  to  wpar  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 

Their  days  in  endlees  strife,  and  die  alone  ; 

Tlien  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb. 
And   pilgrims  come  from  cUmes  where   they  have 
known 

The  name  of  him — who  now  is  but  a  name» 

And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone, 
Spread  his — by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame ; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear:  to  die 

Is  nothing ;  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 
My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 

To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye,  ^ 

A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 

Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 

That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain- 
To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 

To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Apeunine  looks  down 

On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be, 

Within  my  all  inexorable  town. 
Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she,' 

Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 

Destruction  for  a  dowr)'^ — this  to  see 
And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 

A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 

I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought, 
T'-ay  made  an  Exile — not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO   THE    SECOND. 


The  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old,  [thought 

When  wordrt  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
FlashM  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 


1  Tbis  lady,  whose  name  was  Gemma,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  most  powerful  Guelf  families,  named  Donati.  Corso 
Donati  was  the  principal  adverssiry  of  the  Ghibellines.  She 
is  described  as  being  *^Admodum  morosa,  ut  de  Xantippe 
Soaatis  philoaophi  conjuge  tcriptum  esse  le^mus,"  accordmg 
to  Giannozzo  Manotti.  But  Lionardo  Aretino  is  scandalized 
with  Boccace,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary 
men  should  not  marrv.  **  Qui  il  Boccaccio  non  ha  pa- 
zienza,  e  dice,  le  mog[fi  esser  contrarie  agii  studj  ;  e  non  si 
ricorda  che  Socrate  il  pid  nobile  filosofo  che  mai  fosse, 
ebbe  moglie  e  figliuoli  e  uflici  della  Repubblica  nella  sua 
CitlA;  e  Aristotcle  che,  &c.  Ac,  ebbe  due  mogli  in  vaij 
tempi,  ed  ebbe  figliuoli,  e  ricchezze  assai.— E  Marco  TulUo 
— e  Catone— «  Varrone,— e  Seneca— ebbero  moglie,"  &c. 
du;.  It  is  odd  that  honest  Lionardo*!  examples,  with  the 
exception  of  Seneca,  and,  for  any  thing  I  know,  of  Aris- 
totle, are  not  the  most  felicitous.  Tully's  Terentia,  and 
Socrates'  Xantippe,  bv  no  means  contributed  to  their  hus- 
bands' happiness,  whatever  they  might  as  to  their  philosophy 


Forth  irom  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 
The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 
What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within. 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 
This  voice  from  out  the  Wildemess,  the  sin 

Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed. 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  ?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 

Italia?  Ah!  to  me  such  things,  foresliown 
With  dun  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 
In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own  ; 

We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 

Thou'rt  mine—my  oanes  shall  be  within  thy  breast, 
My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  West 
But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 
As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  expreas'd 

The  hero's  ardor,  or  the  lover's  sighs. 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 
That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

Shall  realize  a  poet's  proudest  dream. 

And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 
So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 

Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 
This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  Bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibelline. 
Wo  !  wo !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise. 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation. 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  station, 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb. 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation. 

But  all  things  are  di^xsing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
**  Let  there  be  darkness!"  and  thou  grow'st  a  tomb 

Yes !  thou,  so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword. 
Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah !  mubt  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy !  whose  ever  golden  fields, 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  sufiice 

For  the  world's  granary ;  thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stare,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue ; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builds 

Her  palace,  m  whose  cradle  Empire  grew. 
And  form'd  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 

Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints, 


— Cato  gave  away  his  wife— of  Varro's  we  know  nothing— 
aif-l  of  Seneca's  only  that  she  was  disposed  to  die  with  him, 
out  recovered,  and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  But, 
says  Lionardo,  **  L*  uomo  e  animale  civile^  secondo  piace  a 
tutti  i  filosofi.''  And  thence  concludes  that  the  greatest 
proof  of  the  ammoTM  civism  is  '*  la  prima  congiunzione, 
dalla  quale  multiplicata  nasoe  la  Cittli." 

« fThe  violence  of  Gemma's  temper  proved  a  source  of 
the  Ditterest  suffering  to  Dante ;  and  in  that  passage  of  the 
Inferno,  where  one  of  the  characters  says— 

**  La  fiera  moglie  pitt  ch'  altro,  mi  nuoce," 

"  me,  my  wife. 

Of  savage  temper,  more  than  aught  beside, 
Hath  to  this  evil  brought," 

his  own  conjugal  unhappiness  must  have  recurred  forcibly 
and  painfully  to  his  mind.— Cabt.^ 
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Where  earthly  fint,  then  heavenly  elory  made 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondeet  fancy  paints, 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portray'd 

In  feeble  colors,  when  the  eye — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shagrgy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  thp  storm— dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 

The  more  approached,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will  : 

The  Goth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank,  and  Hon 
Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while  lost  and  won 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hoe 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  R^oman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffion  water 

Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest. 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

Vow'd  to  their  God,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are ;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet, 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o*er  scenes  like  this  and  set ;' 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  Prince's  banner  met. 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  Rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

Oh  !  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walte  advance 

But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Po, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks !  floods  whelm  then),  and  for- 
ever! 

Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so. 
To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 

The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 

Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 
RolI'd  over  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands, — why. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they? 

And  you,  ye  men  !  Romans,  who  dare  not  die. 
Sous  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 

Tlie  dead  whose  tomb  Oblivion  never  knew, 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopyle? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 

Of  an  invader?  is  it  they,  or  ye. 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar. 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free? 

Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car. 


I  See  •*  Sacco  di  Roma,**  fenerally  attributed  to  Ooicci- 
ardini.  There  is  another  wntten  by  a  Jacopo  BmonaparU. — 
[The  original  MS.  of  the  latter  work  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris.  It  is  entitled,  "  RasguagUo  Storico 
di  ttttto  r  occorso,  giomo  per  giomo,  nel  saoco  di  Roma 


And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
CouM  be  so ;  but  alone  she  will  not  war, 

Tet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth 

In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men : 
Not  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 

For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  de^ 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  ita  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 

The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave?    Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath. hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts    o 

Affaiust  Oppression ;  but  how  vain  the  toil,        [bring 
While  still  Division  sows  the  seeds  of  wo 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoiL 

Oh !  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  long  laid  low. 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  chilc&en's  hopes. 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — ^yet  the  Avenger  slops, 
And  Doubt  and  Discord  step  'twixt  thine  and  thee, 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 

What  is  there  wanting  Uien  to  set  thee  free,    [copes ; 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we. 

Her  sons,  may  do  ihw  with  one  deed Unite. 


CANTO   THE   THIRD. 

Fkom  out  the  mass  of  never-dying  ill,  [Sword, 

The  Plague,   the   Priuce,  the  Stranger,  and  the 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 

That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  affi>rd 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth ; 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven, 
There  where  Uie  farthest  suns  and  stars  have  birth. 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs. 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore. 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  bMongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore : 

like  to  a  harpstring  stricken  by  the  wind 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
ESarth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suneriug,  though  the  vain  may  scofi^ 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough. 

To  thee,  my  country !  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o*er  thee,  forgive ! 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  exptn  ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak. 
And  for  my  gruerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break : 


dell  anno  M DXXYII,  soritto  de  Jacopo  Buonaparte,  ftenti- 
luomo  Samminiatese,  che  ri  si  trovb  presente."  An  edition 
of  it  was  pnnted  at  Cologne  in  1750,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
genealogy  of  the  Bonaparte  family.] 
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Yet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  most  reeumo 
Thy  sable  web  of  Borrow,  let  me  take 

Oyer  the  grleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 

A  softer  glimpse  ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb       [night. 

Leans  sculptured  Beauty,  which  Death  cannot  bli^t ; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thee  honor,  and  the  earth  delight ; 

Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise, 

The  gay,  the  leorn*d,  Sie  generous,  and  the  brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shorra,  and  the  far  wave,* 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name  f 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save. 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 

.    A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee — 

Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the  same  7 

Oh !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 
The  being — and  even  yet  he  may  be  bom — 
The  morUl  saviour  who  shall  set  them  free. 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed,  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replaced : 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  mom. 

Thy  moral  mora,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced, 
And  noxious  vapors  from  Averous  risen. 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  wo 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen ; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader ;  the  same  brilliant  sky 
Which  cheen  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow, 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high ; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbezs ;  they  shall  sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty. 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing. 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle*s  gaze, 
All  free  and  feariess  as  the  feathered  king, 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth ;  how  many  a  phrase 
Sublime  shall  lavished  be  on  some  small  prince 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  hariotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beanty, 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence, 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyrant's  hall' 
As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  mthral 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone — * 
The  sours  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit ;  thus  the  Bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  to  pletuer^ 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ttm 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seize, 

Or  force,  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song !  [bles. 

Thus  tramroell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  Flattery's  tre- 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong : 

For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Atnenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 

In 's  mouth,  lest  troth  should  stammer  thro'  his  strain. 


1  Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinola,  Pescaia,  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, Montecuoco. 
s  Columbus,  Americas  Yespasius,  Sebastian  Cabot 
•  A  verse  from  the  Greek  tra^ians,  with  which  Pompey 
took  leave  of  Cornelia  on  entermg  the  boat  in  which  he  was 


But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonneteers 

There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers. 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears. 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  Chief 
Of  Poet-lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  Freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  lea£ 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he ; 
The  worid  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes,  and  repose  with  me. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre. 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivabry : 

His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 
^  Like  that  of  Heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire : 

Pleasure  shajl,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught. 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme. 
And  Art  itself  seem  into  Nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream^ — 
The  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerasalem ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood. 

Revive  a  song  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  Cross 
Was  crimson'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  favor,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  tune,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name. 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame, 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  Laureate— they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell. 
Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  qnell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 

As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign. 
What  will  i^  do  to  merit  such  a  doom? 
Peri^aps  hell  love, — and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb? 
Yet  it  will  be  so — he  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consome 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year. 

And,  dying  m  despondency,  bequeath 
.To  the  kind  worid,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear* 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genume  poet's  soul. 
And  to  the  country  a  redoubled  wreath 

Unmatch'd  by  time ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
Through  her  olympiads  too  such  names,  thoogfa  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty ;-— and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  son?* 


«  The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 

•Petrarch. 

•  [*f  Why  is  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  invidious  and  too 
Obmmon  practice  of  weighing  the  banscendent  talents  of 
Arlosto  and  Tasso  in  opposite,  and  as  it  were  contending 
I   Beader !  if  you  havs  already  had  the  delight  of 
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Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  seofe, 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  nm 

Their  body's  self-tuned  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be»  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct:  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scattered  ?  Yes,  and  it  must  be ; 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 

Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die  or  are  degraded ;  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair, 
And  vulture  passions  flying  close  behind. 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 

And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey -birds'  triumph,  then  they  ikon 

The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  untouch'd  who  leam'd  to  bear, 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop, 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene. 

Were  prouder  than  more  dazxling  fame  nnbless'd ; 
The  Alp*s  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest. 

Whose  splendor  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 
While  the  scorch*d  mountain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  ropels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  ^nung, 

Ihe  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO   THE   FOTTKTH. 

Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  comprees'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the  stars 
Uulaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  bless'd 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame. 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name. 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 


perusing  the  last  production  of  Lord  Byron's  rouse,  how 
must  you  have  admired  those  exquisitely  beautif^  and  af- 
fecting portraitures  of  the  two  matchless  poets  which  con- 
clude tne  third  canto  of  the  *  Prophecy  of  Dante  I'  We 
there  see  them  contrasted  without  such  invidious  compari- 
son, or  depreciation  of  the  one  to  exalt  the  other ;  and  char- 
acterized in  numbers,  style,  and  sentiment,  so  wonderfully 
Dantesque,  that— mastering  our  uncoDgeniai  language,  and 
habitual  modes  of  thought  as  well  as  expression— they  seem 
to  have  been  inspired  by  the  very  genius  of  the  inarrivabiU 
Dante  himself."— Glenbbrvib,  RicdardettOt  p.  106.] 

1  The  cupola  of  St.  Peter's. 

« t"  If,**  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "the  high  admiration 
and  esteem  m  which  Michael  Angelo  has  been  held  by  all 
nations,  and  in  all  ages,  should  be  put  to  the  accoiuit  of 
prejudice,  it  must  still  be  granted  that  those  prejudices 
could  not  have  been  entertained  without  a  cause:  the 
ground  of  our  prejudice  then  becomes  the  source  of  our 
admiration.  But  from  whatever  it  proceeds,  or  whatever 
it  is  called,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thought  presimiptuous 
in  me  to  appear  in  the  train,  I  cannot  say  of  his  imitators, 
but  of  his  admiren.  I  have  taken  another  course,  one 
more  suited  to  my  abilities,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  times  in 
which  I  live.    Yet,  however  unequal  I  feel  myself  to  that 


From  overfiM^ng  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate. 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 

Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower. 

Who,  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 
lies  chain'd  to  his  lone  rock  l:^  the  sea-afaoro? 

So  be  it :  we  can  bear. — But  thus  all  they 

Whose  intellect  is  an  o'ermasterin^  power 
Which  still  recoils  from  its  enoumbenng  clay 

Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 

The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay. 
Are  bards ;  the  kindled  marble's  host  may  wear 

More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 

Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear ; 
One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow. 

Or  deify  the  canvass  till  it  shine 

With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  bek>w. 
That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 

Break  no  conmiandment,  for  high  heaven  is  thero 

Transfused,  transfigurated :  and  the  line 
Of  poesy,  which  peoples  but  the  air 

With  thought  and  bemgs  of  our  thought  reflected. 

Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  riiare 
Tlie  pahn,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 

Faints  o'er  the  labor  unapproved — ^Alas ! 

Despair  and  Genius  art  too  oft  connected. 
Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass 

Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 

Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 

Ye  shall  be  taught  by  Ruin  to  revive 

The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay. 
And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 

In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands. 

And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
New  wonders  to  the  worid ;  and  while  still  stands 

The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 

A  dome,'  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 
Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before. 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in :  ne*er 

Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 
As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair. 

And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 

And  the  bold  Architect  unto  whose  care 
The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 

Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord,* 

Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 
His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,'  at  whose  word 


attempt,  were  I  now  to  begin  the  world  a^n.  I  would 
tread  m  the  steps  of  that  great  master.  To  kiss  the  hem  of 
his  ffarment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfeotiocs,  would 
be  glory  and  distinction  enough  for  an  ambitious  man." — 
Sib  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discoursest  vol.  ii.  p.  210.] 
s  The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  monument  of  Julius  XL 

SONETTO 
Di  Giovanni  Battista  Zappi. 

Chi  6  t'ostui,  che  in  dura  pietra  scolto, 
Siede  gigante ;  e  le  piii  illustri.  o  conte 
Opre  aeU*  arte  awanza,  e  ha  vive,  e  pronte 
Le  labbra  si,  che  le  parole  ascolto? 

Quest*  6  Mose  ;  ben  me  '1  diceva  il  folto 
Onor  del  mento.  e  '1  doppio  raggio  m  fronte, 
Quest*  d  Mos^,  quando  scendea  del  monte, 
B  gran  parte  del  Nume  avea  nel  votto 

Tal  era  allor,  che  le  sonanti,  e  vaste 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  d*  intorno,  e  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  fe  tomba  altrui 

E  voi  sue  turbe  un  rio  vitello  alzaste  t 
Alzata  aveste  imago  a  questa  eguale ! 
Ch'  era  men  fallo  V  adorar  costui. 
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Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 
Or  hues  of  Hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 

Over  the  damned  before  the  Judgment-throne, 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  snch  as  all  shall  see, 
Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me,' 
The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  dash  of  swords,  and  clang  of  helms. 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  Age  of  Beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  Cedar  towering  o'er  the  Wilderness, 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar. 
Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and  gaze 
Ou  canvass  or  on  stone  ;  and  they  who  mar 

All  beauty  upon  earth,  compelPd  to  praise. 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy ; 
And  Art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 

To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 
Emblems  and  monuments,  oud  prostitute 
Her  charms  to  pontic  proud,'  who  but  employ 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 
To  bear  a  burden,  and  to  serve  a  need. 
To  sell  his  labors,  and  his  soul  to  boot 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 

But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 
Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  and  fee*d, 

Stands  sleek  aud  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  ruleet  and  inspireet!  how 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 


[*'  And  who  is  he  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 
Sits  giaut-Uke  ?  stern  monument  of  art 
UiipaiHllelM,  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  ins  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 
— 'Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard^s  thick  honors  known. 
And  the  twin  t>eams  that  from  his  temples  dart ; 
'T»s  Moses ;  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
Whilst  yei  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone 
Such  uiicc  he  look'd,  when  ocean's  sounding  ware 
Siis{>enUed  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 
An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 
But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  form. 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  llieir  work  adored.'* 

Rogers.] 
1  The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.— t"  It  is  ob- 
yious,  throughout  Michael  Angelo's  works,  that  the  poetical 
mind  of  Daute  influenced  his  feelings.  The  demons  in  the 
Last  Juiiguicat,  with  all  their  mixed  and  various  passions, 
may  lind  a  prototype  in  •  La  Divina  Conimedia.'  The  figures 
rising  fmui  the  grave  mark  his  study  of '  L'  inferno  e  il  Pur- 
gfalorio  ;'  and  the  subject  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Sis- 
tme  CbaptI,  must  remind  every  reader  of  canto  xxv.  dell' 
Liferno,  where  the  flying  serpents,  the  wnthings  and  con- 
tortions of  the  human  body  from  envenomed  wounds,  are 
descnbf'd  with  pathos  and  horror;  and  the  execution  of 
Haman,  in  the  opposite  angle  of  the  same  ceiling,  is  doubt- 
less deMgued  from  these  Imes, — 

'Toi  piovve  dentro  all'  alta  fantasia 
l-'n  crocifisso  dispettoso  e  fiero 
Neila  sua  vista,  e  cotal  si  moria. 
Iniorno  ed  esse  era  '1  grande  Assuero 
Kster  sua  sposa,  e  '1  giusto  Mardocbeo, 
Che  fu  al  dire  ed  al  far  cosi  'ntcro.' "— Duppa.] 
«  I  have  read  somewhere  (if  I  do  not  err,  for  I  cannot  re- 
collect u  here)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a  favorite  of  Michael 
Angelo's,  that  he  had  designed  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Com- 
me<liH :  but  that  the  volume  containing  these  studies  was 
lost  by  sca.—c**  Michael  Angelo's  copy  of  Dante,"  says  Dup- 
pa,  '■'■  v^as  a  large  folio,  with  Landino's  commentary  ;  and 
upop.  the  broad  margin  of  the  leaves  he  designed,  with  a  pen 
and  ink,  all  the  interesting  subjects.    This  book  was  pos- 
sessed by  Antonio  MontauU,  a  sculptor  and  architect  of 
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Is  likest  thme  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine, 
Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow. 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine  T 
And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame, 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  namn. 
Must  pass  theu*  days  in  penury  or  pain, 
Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame, 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  7 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  bom  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 

In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof. 
The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  aud  fierce  ? 
Florence  !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  razed  m*/  roof, 

I  loved  thee ;  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse, 
The  hate  of  injuries  which  every  year 
Makes  greater,  and  acciunulates  my  curse. 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear. 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  that, 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings. 
And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  date. 

As  swept  off  sooner;  in  all  deadly  things 
Which  make  men  hale  themselves,  and  one  another, 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 

From  Death  the  Sin-bom*s  incest  with  his  mower, 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 
The  faction  Chief  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother, 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 
Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 
Yeam'd  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape. 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners,* 


Florence,  who,  being  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  re 
moved  to  Rome,  and  snipped  his  effects  at  Leghorn  for 
Civita  Vecchia,  among  which  was  this  edition  of  Dante :  in 
the  voyage  the  vessel  foundered  at  sea,  and  it  was  imfortu- 
nately  lost  in  the  wreck."] 

*  See  the  treatment  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Julius  II.,  and 
his  neglect  by  Leo  X.— [Julius  IL  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  papal  throne  than  he  was  surrounded  by  men  of  genius, 
and  Michael  Angelo  was  among  the  first  invited  to  his  court. 
The  pope  had  a  personal  attachment  to  him,  and  conversed 
with  him  upon  every  subject,  as  well  as  sculpture,  with 
familiarity  and  friendship ;  and,  that  he  might  visit  him  fre- 
quently, and  with  perfect  convenience,  caused  a  covered 
bridge  to  be  made  from  the  Vatican  palace  to  his  study,  to 
enable  him  to  pass  at  all  times  without  being  observed.  On 
paying  his  visit  one  morning,  Michael  Angelo  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  person  in  waiting,  who  said,  "  I  have  an 
order  not  to  let  you  enter."  Michael  felt  with  indignation 
this  unmerited  aisgrace,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  resentment, 
desired  him  to  tell  the  Pope,  **  from  that  time  forward,  if  his 
Holiness  should  want  him,  he  should  have  to  seek  him  in 
another  place."  On  his  return  home,  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  sell  the  furniture  in  his  house  to  the  Jews,  and  to  follow 
him  to  Florence.  Himself,  the  same  evening,  took  post, 
and  arrived  at  Poggibonzi  castle,  in  Tuscany,  l)efore  he 
rested.  The  Pope  dispatched  five  couriers,  with  orders  to 
conduct  him  back:  but  he  was  not  overtaken  imlil  he  was 
in  a  foreign  state.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  a  few 
months  after,  effected  at  Bologna,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  gonfaloniere.  As  Michael  Angelo  entered  the  pres- 
ence chamber,  the  Pope  gave  him  an  askance  look  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  after  a  snort  pause  saluted  him,  '•  In  the  stead 
of  your  coming  to  us,  you  seem  to  have  expected  that  we 
should  wait  upon  you."  Michael  Angelo  replied  with  sub- 
mission, that  his  error  arose  from  too  hastily  feeling  a  dis- 
grace that  he  was  unconscious  of  meriting,  and  hoped  his 
Holiness  would  pardon  what  was  past.  The  Pope  there- 
upon gave  him  nis  benediction,  and  restored  him  to  his 
fnendsDip.  The  whole  reign  of  Leo  X.  was  a  blank  in  the 
life  of  Michael  Angelo.— Do pp a.] 

*  [In  his  *'  Convito,"  Dante  speaks  of  his  banishment,  and 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  attended  it,  in  very  affecting 
terms.    "  Alas !"  said  he,  '*  had  it  pleased  the  Dispenser  of 
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Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strongy 
Seas,  mountains,  aud  the  horizon's  verge  for  bare, 

Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 

Where — whatsoe'er  his  fate — he  still  were  here. 
His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 

Florence !  when  this  lone  ^irit  shall  return 

To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth. 
And  seek  to  honor  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shall  ne'er  obtain^ — Alas ! 

"  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people  ?"*  Stem 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they,  pass 

The  limits  of  man's  common  majice,  fqr 


the  Universe,  that  the  occasion  of  this  excuse  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  that  neither  others  had  committed  wrong  against  me, 
nor  r  suffered  unjustly  ;  suffered,  I  say,  the  punishment  of 
exile  and  of  poverty ;  since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  fairest  and  most  renowned  daughter  of  Home, 
Florence,  to  cast  me  forth  out  of  her  sweet  bosomi  in  which 
I  had  my  birth  and  nourishment  even  to  the  ripeness  of  my 
age,  and  in  which,  with  her  g;ood-will,  I  desire,  with  all  my 
heart,  to  rest  this  wearied  spirit  of  mine,  and  to  terminate 
the  time  allotted  to  me  on  earth.  Wandering  over  almost 
every  part,  to  which  this  our  language  extends,  I  have  gone 
about  like  a  mendicant,  showing  against  my  will  the  wound 
with  which  fortune  has  smitten  me,  and  which  is  often  im- 
puted to  liis  iU-deserving  on  whom  it  is  inilicted.  I  have, 
indeed,  been  a  vessel  without  sail  and  without  steerage, 
carried  about  to  divers  ports,  and  roads,  and  shores,  by  the 
dry  wind  that  springs  out  of  sad  poverty,  and  have  appeared 
before  the  eyes  of  many  who,  pjerhaps,  from  some  report 
that  had  reached  them,  had  imagined  me  of  a  different  form ; 
in  whose  sight  not  only  my  person  was  disparaged,  but 
every  action  of  mine  became  of  less  value,  as  well  already 
performed,  as  those  which  yet  remained  for  me  to  attempt."] 
1  [About  the  year  1316,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  restoration  to  his  country  and  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a  Cb^tain  sum  of  money, 
and.  entering  a  church,  there  avow  hin.«elf  giiilty,  and  ask 
pardon  of  the  republic.  The  following  wasnis  answer,  on 
this  occasion,  to  one  of  his  kinsmen :— "  From  your  letter, 
which  I  received  with  due  respect  and  affection,  I  observe 
how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my  country. 
I  am  bountl  to  you  the  more  gratefully,  that  an  exile  rarely 
finds  a  friend.  But,  after  mature  consideration,  I  must,  by 
my  answer,  disappoint  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ;  and 
I  confide  in  the  judgment  to  which  your  impartiality  and 
prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  writ- 
ten to  me,  what  indeed  bad  been  mentioned  by  many  other 
friends,  that  by  a  decree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  tulowed 
to  return  to  Florence,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  and  receiv- 
ing absolution ;  wherein,  my  Father,  I  see  two  propositions 
that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent.  I  speak  of  the  imper- 
tinence of  those  who  mention  such  conditions  to  me :  for 
in  your  letter,  dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  is 
no  such  thing.  Is  such  an  invitation  to  retimi  to  his  coun- 
try glorious  lor  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile  almost  fifteen 
years !  Is  it  thus,  then,  they  would  recompense  innocence 
which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labor  and  fatigue  of  un- 
remitting study?  Far  from  the  man  who  is  famihar  with 
I^osopny  be  the  senseless  baseness  of  a  heart  of  earth, 
that  coula  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy  of 
some  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as  it  were  in  chains. 
Far  from  the  man  who  crin  aloud  for  justice  this  compro- 
mise, by  his  money,  with  hn  persecutors !  No,  my  Father, 
this  is  not  the  way  that  shall  lead  roe  back  to  my  country. 
But  I  shall  return  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can 
open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame 
and  honor  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  can 
be  entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter.  What !  shall 
I  not  everywhere  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  and 
may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate,  in  every  comer  of  the 
earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and  delightful 
truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  in- 
famous, to  the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  t  Bread,  I 
hope,  will  not  fail  me."  Yet  ne  continued  to  experience 
"  How  salt  the  savor  is  of  others'  bread. 

How  hard  the  passage  to  descend  and  climb 

By  othen' stain!** 


An  that  a  citixeii  codd  be  I  waa ; 
Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thme  in  peace  or  war, 

Aud  for  this  thou  hast  warr'd  ¥nth  me. — HTis  done 

I  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone, 

Beholding  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown, 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  bear. 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 

When  Truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  muuy 
a  tear. 
And  make  them  own  the  Prophet  in  his  tomb.' 


His  countrymen  persecuted  even  his  memory :  he  was  ex 
communicated  a/ter  death  by  the  Pope.] 

9  '*  E  scrisse  piii  volte  non  solamente  a  particolari  citta- 
dini  del  reggimento,  ma  ancora  al  popolo,  e  intra  1'  altre 
una  Epistola  assai  limga  che  comincin. :—' PopuU  mi^  quid 
feci  tibi  ;*  ** — Vtta  di  Dantty  seritta  da  Lionardo  Aretino. 

s  [Dante  died  at  Ravenna  in  1391.  in  the  palace  of  his 
patron,  Guide  Novello'da  Polenta,  who  testified  his  sorrow 
and  respect  by  the  sumptuousness  of  his  obsequies,  and  by 
givinff  orders  to  erect  a  monument,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  His  countrymen  showed,  too  late,  that  they 
knew  the  value  of  what  they  had  lost.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  they  entreated  that  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  illustrious  citizen  might  be  restored  to  them,  and  de- 
posited among  the  tombs  of  their  fathers.  But  the  people 
of  Ravenna  were  unwilling  to  part  with  the  sad  and  honor- 
able memorial  of  their  own  hospitality.  No  better  success 
attended  the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the  Florentines  for 
the  same  purpose,  though  renewed  under  the  auspices  of 
Leo  X.,  and  conducted  through  the  powerful  mediation  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

Never  did  any  poem  rise  so  suddenly  into  notice,  after 
the  death  of  its  author,  as  the  Divina  Commedia.  About  the 
year  1350,  Giovanni  Visconti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  selected 
six  of  the  roost  learned  men  in  Italy,— two  divines,  two 
philosophers,  and  two  Florentines,— and  gave  them  in 
charge  to  contribute  their  joint  endeavors  towards  the  com- 
pilation of  an  ample  comment,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved 
m  the  Laurentian  library.  At  Florence,  a  public  lecture 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  poem,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  the  boast  and  the  disgrace  of  the  city. 
The  decree  for  this  institution  was  passed  in  1373  ;  and  m 
that  year  Boccaccio  was  appointed,  with  a  salanr  of  a  hun- 
dred florins,  to  deliver  lectures  in  one  of  the  churches  on 
the  first  of  their  poets.  The  example  of  Florence  was 
speedily  followed  by  Bologna,  Pisa,  Piacenza,  and  Venice. 
It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  merits  of  this  great 
and  original  poet  were  attended  to  and  made  known  in  this 
country.  And  ibis.seems  to  be  owing  to  a  translation  of  the 
very  pathetao  slory  of  Count  Ugolino ;  to  the  judicious  and 

Sirited  summary  given  of  this  poem  in  the  3 1st  section  of 
e  History  of  English  Poetry :  and  to  Mr.  Hayley's  trans- 
lations of  the  three  cantos  oi  the  Inferno.  **  Dante  be- 
Ueved,"  says  Ugo  Foscolo.  *'  that,  by  his  sufferings  on  earth, 
be  atoned  for  the  errors  of  humanity— 

*  Ma  la  bont&  divina  ha  si  gran  braccio, 
Che  prende  cib  che  si  rivolge  a  lei.* 

*  So  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  who  turn  to  it.'— 
And  he  seems  to  address  Heaven  in  the  attitude  of  a  wor- 
shipper, rather  than  a  suppliant.    Being  convinced  *  that 
Man  is  then  truly  happy  when  he  freely  exercises  all  his 
energies,*  he  walked  through  the  world  with  an  assured 
step,  'keeping  his  vigils'— 

*  So  that  nor  night  nor  slumber  with  close  stealth 
Convey'd  from  him  a  single  step  in  all 
The  goings  on  of  time.' 
He  collected  the  opinions,  the  follies,  the  vicissitudes,  the 
miseries,  and  the  passions  that  agitate  mankind ;  and  left 
behind  him  a  monvunent,  which,  while  it  humbles  us  by  the 
representation  of  our  own  wretchedness,  should  make  us 
glory  that  we  partake  of  the  same  nature  with  such  a  man, 
and  encourage  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  fleeting  ex 
istenca*'] 
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DANTE,  L'INFERNO.* 

CAMTO  V. 

SiBDE  la  terra  dove  nata  fui 

Su  la  marina,  dove  il  Po  discende. 
Per  aver  pace  coi  seguaci  soi. 

Amor,  che  al  cor  gentii  ratto  b'  apprende, 
Prese  coetui  della  bella  persona 
Cho  mi  fu  tolta ;  e  il  modo  ancor  m'  oflTende. 

Amor,  che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona. 
Mi  prese  del  cestui  piacer  si  forte, 
Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  uon  m'  abbandona ; 

Amor  condusse  noi  ad  una  morte : 
CaintL*  attende  chi  in  vita  ci  spense  ^ 

>  [This  translation,  of  what  is  generally  considered  the 
most  exquisitely  pathetic  episode  m  the  Divina  Commedia, 
was  executed  in  March,  1»20,  at  Ravenna,  where,  just  five 
centuries  before,  and  in  the  very  house  in  which  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  was  bom.  Dante's  6oem  had  been  composed. 

In  miugation  of  the  crime  of  Francesca,  Boccaccio  relates, 
that  *'  Guido  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Lanciotto,  the  eldest  son  of  his  enemy,  the  master  of  Rimini. 
Lanciotto,  who  was  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and 
figure,  foresaw  that,  if  he  presented  himself  ip  person,  he 
should  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent  as  his  representative  his 
younger  brother,  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished man  in  all  Italy.  Francesca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and 
unagined  she  beheld  her  future  husbimd.  That  mistake  was 
the  commencement  of  her  passion.  The  friends  of  Guido 
addressed  him  in  strong  remonstrances,  and  mournful  pre- 
dictions of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  daushter, 
whose  high  spirit  would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with 
impunity  But  Guido  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  make 
war :  and  the  necessities  of  the  politician  overcame  the 
feelings  of  the  father." 

In  transraittinff  his  version  to  Mr.  Murrav,  Lord  Byron 
says—**  Enclosea  you  will  find,  line  for  line,  in  third  rhyme, 
(terza  rima,)  of  which  your  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet 
understands  nothing,  Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she 
was  bom  here,  and  married,  and  slain,  from  Gary,  Boyd, 
and  such  people.  I  have  done  it  into  cramp  En^^ush,  line 
for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  try  the  possibility.  If  it 
is  published,  publish  it  witk  the  original.** 

In  one  of  the  poet's  MS.  Diaries  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage:—'* January  29, 1821.  past  midnight— one  of  the  clock. 
<    I  have  been  reading  Frederick  Schlegel,  ('  Lectures  on  the 
I   History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem,')  till  now,  and  I 
can  make  out  nothing.  He  evidently  shows  a  great  power  of 
words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.    He  is  like 
Hazlitt  in  English,  who  talks  pimple*:  a  red  and  white  corrup- 
tion risin^f  up,  (in  little  imitation  of  mountains  upon  maps,) 
'   but  containing  nothing,  and  discharging  nothing,  except  their 
own  humors.    I  like  him  the  worse,  (that  is.  Schlegel,)  be- 
i   cause  he  always  seems  upon  the  ver^e  of  meaning ;  and,lo! 
I   he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or  melts  like  a  rainbow,  leaving  a 
!   rather  rich  confusion.    Of  Dante,  he  says,  that  *  at  no  time 
;   has  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  all  Italian  poets  ever 
been  much  the  favorite  of  his  countrymen!'    *Tis  false. 
There  have  been  more  editors  and  commentators  (and  imita- 
tors ultimately)  of  Dante  than  of  all  their  poets  put  together. 
Not  a  favorite  1  Why,  they  talk  Dante— write  Dante— and 
,    think  and  dream  Dante,  at  this  moment.  (1821 ,)  to  an  excess 
!    w hich  would  be  ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it.    He  says 
I    also  that  Dante's  *  chief  defect  is  a  want,  in  a  word,  of  gentle 
feelings.'    Of  gentle  feelings !— and  Francesca  of  Rimini — 
and  the  Esther's  feeling  m  Ugolino— and  Beatrice— and 

*  La  Pia  !*  Why,  there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all 
!  gentleness,  when  he  is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  of  the 
I  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  there  is  not  much  scope  or  site  for 
I   gentleness :  but  who  but  Dante  could  have  introduced  any 

*  gentleness*  at  all  into  hell  t  Is  there  any  in  Milton's  ?  No 
I  —and  Dante's  Heaven  is  all  love,  and  glory,  and  majesty." 
I    This  translation  was  first  published  in  1830.] 

*  (Francesca,  daughter  df  Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ra- 
venna and  of  Cervia,  was  given  by  her  tether  in  marriage  to 
Lanciotto,  son  of  Malatesta,  Loraof  Rimini,  a  man  of  extra- 
I   ordinary  courage,  but  deformed  in  his  p«wm.    Hisbrotlier, 


FROM  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 

CANTO  V. 

*<  The  land  where  I  was  bom'  sits  by  the  seas, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends, 
With  all  his  followers,  m  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  peiBon  which  ^  .b  ta*en* 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  ofTende. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 

Remits,  seized  mo  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along, 

But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended :'' 


Paolo,  who  unhappily  possessed  those  graces  which  the 
husband  of  Francesca  wanted,  engaged  her  affections ;  and 
being  taken  in  adulterv,  they  were  both  put  to  death  by  the 
enraged  Lanciotto.  The  interest  of  this  pathetic  narrative 
is  much  increased,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  father  of 
this  unfortunate  ladv  was  the  beloved  friend  and  generous 
protector  of  Dante  during  his  latter  days.  See  oafe,  p.  514, 
and  also  Canto  xxvii.  of  the  Inferno,  where  Dante,  speak- 
ing of  Ravenna,  says— 

L'  aqulla  da  Polenta  Ik  si  coya. 

Si  che  Cirvia  ricopre  co'  suoi  vanni. 
There  Polenta's  eagle  broods. 

And  in  his  broad  circumference  of  plume 

O'ershadows  Cervia.  Cast. 

Guido  was  the  son  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  and  made  himself 

master  of  Ravenna  in  1265.    In  1322,  he  was  deprived  of  his 

sovereignty,  and  died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  following.  He 

is  enumerated,  by  Tiraboschi,  among  the  poets  of  his  time.] 

*  Ravenna. 

*  r  Among  Lord  Byron*s  unpublished  letters  we  find  the 
following  :— 

*'  Varied  readings  of  the  translation  from  Dante 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  person,  which  in  its 
Bloom  was  U'en  from  me,  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Seized  him  for  the  fair  form,  of  which  in  its 
Bloom  I  was  reft,  and  yet  the  mode  offends. 
Love,  which  to  none  beloved  to  love  remits, 

Swith  mutual  wish  to  please  ) 
with  wish  of  pleasing  him  }  so  strong, 
with  the  desire  to  please     > 
That,  as  thou  see'st,  not  yet  that  passion  quits,  ace. 

You  will  find  these  readings  vary  from  the  MS.  I  sent  you. 
They  are  closer,  but  rougher ;  tske  which  is  liked  best ;  or, 
if  you  like,  print  them  as  variations.  They  are  all  close  to 
the  text.**- Byron  Letters,] 

*  CFrom  Cain,  the  first  fratncide.  Bv  CainA  we  are  to 
understand  that  part  of  the  Inferno  to  which  murderers  are 
condemned.] 

*  [The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  is  as  highlv  and 
completelv  wrought,  we  think,  in  these  few  lines,  as  that  of 
Juliet  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  Shakspeare  Francesca  im- 
putes the  passion  her  brotner-in-law  conceived  for  her,  not 
to  depravity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  in  him,  and  to  her  own 
loveliness.  With  a  mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and 
complacent  naivete,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  igno- 
minious dmth  robl>ed  him  of  her  beauty.  She  confesses 
that  she  loved,  because  she  was  beloved.— that  charm  hod 
deluded  her ;  and  she  declares,  with  transport,  that  joy  had 
not  abandoned  her  even  in  hell— 

••  piacer  si  forte, 

Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'  abbandona." 
It  is  thus  that  Dante  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness,  and 
the  most  naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation 
of  the  heart  Her  guilty  passion  survives  its  punishment  by 
Heaven— but  without  a  shade  of  impiety.  How  striking  is 
the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments that  can  never  cease ;  when,  resuming  her  narrativa, 
she  looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  with  enthusiasm— 
**  Qoestl,  ohe  mai  da  me  non  fia  divlso"— 
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Qneste  parole  da  lor  ci  ftir  porte. 

Da  ch'  io  inted  quell*  anime  offense 
Chinai  il  viso,  e  tanto  il  tenni  ba»o 
Fm  che  il  Poeta  mi  disse :  "  Che  penee?** 

Qaando  risposi  iucomminciai :  "  Ahi  laaM ! 
Qaanti  dolci  pensier,  quanto  desio 
Men6  costoro  al  doloroeo  passo  !'* 

Pol  mi  rivolsi  a  loro,  e  parlai  io, 

E  cominciai :  Francesca,  i  taoi  martiri 
A  lagrimar  mi  fauno  tristo  e  pio. 

Ma  dimmi :  al  tempo  de'  dolci  soepiri 
A  che,  e  come  concedette  Amore 
Che  conosceste  i  dabbiosi  desiri? 

Ed  ella  a  me :  nessuu  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordam  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria ;'  e  ci6  sa  il  tuo  dottore. 

Ma  se  a  couoscor  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  afTetto 
FarO^  come  colui  che  piange  e  dice. 

Noi  le^gcvamo  un  giomo  per  diletto 
Di  Laucillotto,*  come  Amor  Io  Btrinse : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  senza  alcwi  soepetto. 

Per  pid  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  soepmse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  il  viso : 
Ma  solo  mi  panto  fd  quel  che  ci  vinse. 

Quando  leggemmo  it  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviflo, 

La  bocca  mi  bacit>  tutto  tremante : 
Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  io  scrisse — 
Quel  giomo  piti  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 

Mentre  che  i'  uno  spirto  questo  diase, 
L'  altro  piangeva  si  che  di  pietade 
Io  vonni  men  cosl  com*  io  moriflBe, 

E  caddi  come  corpo  oaorto  cade. 


She  nevertheless  ffoes  on  to  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from 
all  imputation  of  having  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  uncon- 
scious of  their  danger,  they  read  a  love-story  together.  They 
gazed  upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion ;  but  the  secret 
of  their  mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips : — 
"  Per  piu  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 

Suella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  il  viso ; 
n  solo  un  punto  fu  quel  che  ci  vinse." 
fhe  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the  story  was  the 
ruin  of  Francesca.    It  was  the  romance  of  Lancilot  and 
Oenevra,  wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England  :— 
**  Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Quest],  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 
La  bocca  mi  bacib  tutto  tremante." 
After  this  avowal,  she  hastens  to  complete  the  picture  with 
one  touch  which  covers  her  w  th  confusion— 

"  Quel  giomo  piii  non  vi    iggemmo  avante." 
She  utters  not  another  word :— and  yet  we  fancy  her  before 
us,  with  her  downcast  and  glowing  looks ;  whilst  her  lover 
stands  by  her  side,  listening  in  silence  and  in  tears.  Dante, 
too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no  longer  ventures  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to  death ; 
but  is  so  overawed  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration. 
The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl,  blooming  in 
innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.    This,  we 
think,  is  the  true  account  of  the  overwhelming  sym[>athy 
with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.    The  episode,  too, 
was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was 
bom,  and  in  which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  exile,  found  a  constant  asylum.— Macau  lay. 
"  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid ; 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dust,— but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's  column : 
The  time  must  come  when,  both  alike  decay'd, 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume, 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth. 
Before  Pelides*  death,  or  Homer's  birth.** 

Don  fua».  Canto  iii.] 
1  ["  In  omni  adversitate  fortunn  infelioissimum  senus  in- 
fortunii  est  fmue  felicem.**— Boef uml  Dante  himscu  teUi  ub. 


These  were  the  aceents  utter'd  by  her  tongiie^-^ 
Since  I  first  listened  to  these  souls  ooended, 

I  bow'd  my  visage,  and  so  kept  it  till —      [bended, 

"  What  think'st  thou  V*  said  the  bard ;  when  I  im- 
And  recommenced :  "  Alas !  unto  sach  ill 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong 

Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil  l*" 
And  then  I  tam'd  unto  their  side  my  eyes. 

And  said,  **  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 

Have  made  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 

By  what  and  how  thy  love  to  passion  rose, 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  7" 
Then  she  to  me :  **  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

Is  to  remind  us  of  our  happy  days* 

In  misery,  and  that  thy  teacher  knows.* 
But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 

Upon  thy  spirit  with  such  sjrmpathy, 

I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  says.* — 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh, 

Of  Lancilot,  how  love  euchain'd  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unso^ciously. 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 

All  o*er  discolor'd  by  that  reading  were ; 

But  one  point  only  wholly  us  o*erthrew  f 
When  we  read  the  long-sigh'd4br  smile  of  her. 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover,* 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
KissM  my  moijth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  I 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover."^— 
While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 

The  other  wept,  so 'that  with  pity's  tfaralls 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote. 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls.* 


that  Boetius  and  Cicero  de  Amicitift  were  the  two  first 
books  that  engaged  his  attention.] 

s  ["  In  some  of  the  editions  it  is  *  dirb,'  in  others  *  faro  ;*— 
an  essential  difference  between  '  saying'  and  'doing,'  whtfh 
I  know  not  how  to  decide.  Ask  Foscolo.  The  d— --d  eoi- 
tions  drive  me  mad."— /*of«l  Byron  to  Mr.  M.2 

*  [One  of  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  the 
lover  of  Genevra,  celebrated  in  romance.  Sec  Southcy'f 
"  King  Arthur,*'  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Whitaker,  the  historian  oC 
Manchester,  makes  out  for  the  knight  both  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  *♦  The  name  of  Lancelot,"  he  says.  "  is  an  ap- 
pellation truly  British,  and  significative  of  royalty ;  Lance 
being  a  Celtic  term  for  a  spear,  and  Leod,  Lod,  or  Lot,  im- 
portmg  a  people.  He  was  therefore  (I)  a  British  sovereign  ; 
ne  IS  denominated  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  perhaps 


and  since 

(!)  he  resided  at  Coccium,  in  the  region  Linnis,  ancl  was  t&e 
monarch  of  Lancashire  ;  as  the  kings  of  Creones,  Uving  at 
Selma,  on  the  forest  of  Morven,  are  generally  <lenominated 
sovereigns  of  Morven;  or,  more  properly,  was  King  of 
Cheshire,  and  resided  at  Pool-ton  Lancelot,  in  the  hundred 
of  Wirrall."  See  also  Ellis's  Specimens  of  early  Romances, 
vol.  i.  p.  271.] 

4  ris to  j  *;^^U,5rj?Sf  i  ^^  »»»PPy  dayB."-M8.3 


ll«!W8| 


•  ["  In  misery,  and  j  JjJ^  |  thy  teacher  knows.**— MS.] 

•  ["  I  will  j  dJf  e^wi  i ""  **®  ^®®P^  ^^  says.**— Ma] 


»C"But  one  point  only  us  j«y/;5^;^j 


'*-MS.) 


B  ("  To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  j  jevSed*  i  ^©▼e>r''-MS.] 

*  [The  episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini  is  thus  translated 
by  Cary .-  and  it  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Byron  to  give  the 
passage  here,  in  order  to  show  how  he  succeeded  m  over- 
coming all  the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  with  which  Mr.  Cary 
does  not  grapple  :— 

** '  The  land  that  gave  me  Mrth 
Is  situate  on  the  coast,  where  Po  descends 
To  rest  in  ocean  with  his  sequent  streams. 

** '  Love,  that  in  gentle  heart  is  quickly  learnt, 
Entangled  him  by  that  fair  form,  from  me 


'*\'     ii'     '•  IV    hjj     p  li.-liiu.'   •;.  .in  ,i    lu^.i 
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THE  BLUES: 

A  LITERARY  ECLOGUE.> 


"  Nimimn  ne  crede  colori."--ViBeiL. 
O  trust  not,  ye  beautiful  creatures,  to  hue. 
Though  your  Aotr  were  as  red  as  your  ttw±mg»  are  Mm. 


ECLOGUE  FIRST.' 

London — Before  the  Door  of  a  Lecture  Room, 
Enter  Tract,  meeting  Inkbl. 

Ink.  You're  too  late. 
Tra.  Is  it  over? 

Ink.  Nor  will  be  this  hour. 

But  the  benches  are  crammed,  like  a  garden  in  flower, 
With  the  pride  of  our  belles,  who  have  made  it  the 
fashion ;  [passion" 

So,  instead  of  "  beaux  arts,*'  we  may  say  '*  la  beUe 
For  leamiu]^,  which  lately  has  taken  the  lead  in 
The  world,  and  set  all  the  fine  gentlemen  reading. 
Tra.  I  know  it  too  well,  and  have  worn  out  my 
patience 
With  studying  to  study  your  new  publications. 
There's  Varap,  Scamp,  and  Mouthy,  and  Wordsworde 

and  Co.* 
With  their  damnable — 


Ta'en  in  such  cruel  sort,  as  gneves  me  still : 

Love,  thai  denial  takes  from  none  beloved, 

Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  so  passing  well, 

That,  as  thou  seest,  he  yet  deserts  me  not. 

Love  brought  us  to  one  death :  Caina  waits 

The  soul,  who  spilt  our  Ufe.'    Such  were  their  words ; 

At  hearing  which  downward  I  bent  my  looks, 

And  held  them  there  so  long,  that  the  Bard  cried : 

♦  What  art  thou  pondering  V    I  in  answer  thus : 

•  Alas !  by  w  hat  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire, 
Must  they  at  length  to  that  ill  pass  have  reach'd!' 

"  Then  turning,  I  to  them  my  speech  addressed. 
And  thus  began :  '  Francesca  !  your  sad  fate 
Even  K)  tears  my  grief  and  pity  moves. 
But  tell  me ;  in  the  time  of  your  sweet  sighs, 
By  what,  and  how  Love  granted,  that  ye  knew 
Your  yet  uncertain  wishes  V    She  rephed  : 

*  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy,  when  misery  is  at  hand.    That  kens 
Thy  learn'd  instructor.    Yet  so  eagerly 

If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
From  w  hence  our  love  gat  being,  I  will  do 
As  one,  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.    One  day, 
For  our  delight,  we  read  of  Lancelot, 
How  him  love  thrall'd.    Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.    Ofttimes  by  that  reading 
Oureye!«  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  from  our  alter'd  cheek.    But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.    When  of  that  smile  we  read. 
The  wished  smile,  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  s    deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  in-   «haU  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiss'd.    The  book  and  writer  both 
Were  love's  purveyors.    In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more.'    While  thus  one  spirit  spake, 
The  othf  r  wail'd  so  sorely,  that  heart'Slruck, 
I,  through  compassion  fainting,  seem'd  not  far 
From  death,  and  like  a  corse  fell  to  the  ground." 
The  story  of  Francesca  and  Paolo  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Italians.    It  is  noticed  by  all  the  historians  of  Ravenna. 
Petrarch  introduces  it,  in  his  Trtonfi  d'  Amore,  among  his 
examples  of  calamitous  passion  ;  and  Tassoni,  in  his  See- 
ch ia  Rapita,  represents  Paolo  Malatesta  as  leading  the 
troops  of  Rimini,  and  describes  him,  when  mounted  on  his 
charger,  as  contemplating  a  golden  sword-chain,  presented 
to  him  by  Francesca  :— 

**  Rimini  vien  con  la  bandiera  sesta, 
Goida  mille  cavalli,  e  mille  fanti— 


Ink.  Hold,  my  good  friend,  do  you  know 

Whom  you  speak  to? 

Tra.       Right  well,  boy,  and  so  does  "  the  Row  f** 
You're  an  author — a  poet — 

Ink.  And  think  you  that  I 

Can  stand  tamely  in  silence  to  hear  you  decry 
The  Muses? 

Tra.  Excuse  me :  I  meant  no  ofTeuce 

To  the  Nine ;  though  the  number  who  make  some 
pretence 

To  then*  favore  is  such ^but  the  subject  to  drop, 

I  am  just  piping  hot  from  a  publisher's  shop, 
(Next  door  to  the  pastry-cook's ;  so  that  when  I 
Cannot  find  the  new  volume  I  wanted  to  buy 
On  the  bibliopole's  shelves,  it  is  only  two  paces, 
As  one  finds  every  author  in  one  of  those  places  ;) 
Where  I  just  had  been  skimming  a  charming  critique, 
So  studded  with  wit,  and  so  sprinkled  with  Greek ! 
Where  your  friend— you   know  who — has  just  got 
such  a  threshing. 


Halli  donata  al  dispartir  Francesca 
L'  aurea  catena,  k  cui  la  spada  appende. 
La  vi  mirando  al  misero,  e  rinfresca 
Quel  foco  ognor,  che  l'  anima  gli  accende, 
Quanto  cerca  fugglr,  tanto  s'  mvesca." 

"  To  him  Francesca  gave  the  eolden  chain 

At  parting-time,  from  which  his  Sr*ord  was  hung; 

The  wretched  lover  gazed  at  it  with  pain. 
Adding  new  pangs  to  those  his  heart  had  wnmg ; 

The  more  he  sought  to  fly  the  luscious  bane, 
The  firmer  he  was  bound,  the  deeper  stung."] 

1  [This  trifle,  which  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated 
as  a  *'  mere  buflfoonery,  never  meant  for  pubhcation,"  was 
written  in  1820,  and  first  appeared  in  "  The  Liberr  **  The 
personal  allusions  in  which  it  abounds  are,  for  the  iu«.  j  part, 
sufficiently  intelUglble  ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  good- 
humored,  that  the  parties  concerned  may  be  expected  to 
Join  in  the  laugh.] 

•["About  the  year  1781,  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  lames  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
might  participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  ingenious 
men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  were 
denominated  Bhte-ftockutg  Club$ ;  the  origin  of  which  title 
being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it  One 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those  societies,  when  they 
first  commenced,  was  Mr.  Stilhngfleett  whose  dress  was 
remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed  that  he 
wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  con- 
versation, that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that 
it  used  to  be  said,  *  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
stockings ;'  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established."— 
BoaweUj  vol.  viii.  p.  8o.  Sir  William  Forbes,  m  his  Life  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  says,  that  '*  a  foreigner  of  distinction  hearing 
the  expression,  translated  it  hteraily,  •  Ba*  Bleu^"  by  which 
these  meetings  came  to  be  distinguished.  Miss  Hannah 
More,  who  was  herself  a  member,  has  written  a  poem  with 
the  title  of  '  Bas  Bleu,*  in  allusion  to  this  mistake  of  the 
foreigner,  in  which  she  has  characterized  most  of  the  emi- 
nent personages  of  which  it  was  composed."] 

s  [See  the  stanzas  on  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and  Southev 
in  Don  Juan,  canto  iii.J 

*  (Paternoster-row— long  and  still  celebrated  as  a  very 
bazaar  of  booksellers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  "hitches  inU^ 
rhj^e"  one  of  the  most  important  firms— that 

"  Of  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown 
Our  fathers  of  the  Row.**] 
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That  it  ii,  as  the  phrase  goes,  extremely  "  refre$king,**^ 
What  a  beautifal  word ! 

Ink  Very  true ;  *tis  ao  aoft 

And  00  cooling — ^they  nse  it  a  little  too  oft ; 
And  the  papers  have  got  it  at  last — bat  no  matter. 
So  they've  cat  up  our  friend  then  7 

Tra.  Not  left  him  a  tatter- 

Not  a  rag  of  his  [wesent  or  past  reputation, 
Which  they  call  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  the  nation. 

Ink.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this !   for  friendship,  yoa 
know— 
Our  poor  friend ! — but  I  thought  it  would  terminate 

so. 
Our  friendship  is  such,  Fll  read  nothing^  to  shock  it 
You  don't  happen  to  have  the  Review  m  your  pocket? 

Tra.  No ;  I  left  a  round  dozen  of  authors  and  others 
(Very  sorry,  no  doubt,  since  the  cause  is  a  brother's) 
AU  scrambling  and  jostling,  like  so  many  imps. 
And  ou  fire  with  impatience  to  get  the  next  glimpse. 

Ink.  Let  us  join  them. 

Tra.  What,  won't  you  return  to  the  lecture? 

Ink.  Why,  the  place  is  so  cramm'd,  there's  not 
room  for  a  spectre. 
Besides,  our  friend  Scamp  is  to-day  so  absurd — 

TrcL  How  can  you  know  that  till  you  hear  him? 

Ink.  I  heard 

Quite  enough  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  retreat 
Was  from  his  vile  nonsense,  no  less  than  the  heat 

Tra.  I  have  had  no  great  loss  then  ? 

Ink.  Loss ! — such  a  palaver ! 

I'd  moculate  sooner  my  wife  with  the  slaver 
Of  a  dog  when  gone  rabid,  than  listen  two  hours 
To  the  torrent  of  trash  which  around  him  he  pours, 
Purop'd  up  with  such  effort,  disgorged  with  such  labor, 

That come — do  not  make  me  speak  ill  of  one's 

neighbor. 

Tra.  I  m^e  you ! 

Ink.                         Yes,  you !  I  said  nothing  until 
You  compell'd  me,  by  speakmg  the  truth 

Tra.  To  speak  iU  ? 

Is  that  your  deduction  ? 

Ink.  When  speaking  of  Scamp  ill, 

I  certainly  follow,  not  set  an  example. 
The  fellow's  a  fool,  an  impostor,  a  zany. 

Tra.  And  the  crowd  of  to>day  shows  that  one  fool 
makes  many. 
But  we  two  will  be  wise. 

Ink.  Pray,  then,  let  ns  retire. 

Tra.  I  would,  but 

Ink.  'There  must  be  attraction  mnch  higher 

Than  Scamp,  or  the  Jaws'  harp  V  *  nicknames  his  lyre, 
To  call  you  to  this  hotbed. 

Tra.  1  own  .«— 'tis  true — 

A  fair  lady 

Ink.  A  spinster  ? 

Tra,  MissLUac! 

Ink.  The  Blue! 

The  heiress  7 

Tra.  The  angel! 

Ink.  The  devil !  why,  man ! 

Pray  get  out  of  this  hobble  as  fast  as  you  can. 
You  wed  with  Miss  Lilac !  'twould  be  your  perdition : 
She's  a  poet,  a  chymist,  a  mathematician. 

Tra.  I  say  she's  an  angel. 


>  [Th  s  r^uit  phrase  was  first  used  in  the  Edinburgh  Re* 
Tiev— onbably  by  Mr.  Jeffrey.] 

s  [**  Her  favorite  science  was  tbe  mathematical—* 
In  sliort  she  was  a  walking  calculation. 


Ink.  Say  rather  an  angle. 

If  you  and  she  marry,  you'll  certainly  wrangle.' 
I  s^  she's  a  Blue,  man,  as  blue  as  the  ether. 

Tra.  And  is  that  any  cause  for  not  coming  to- 
gether? 

Ink.  Humph !  I  can't  say  I  know  any  happy  alliance 
Which   has  lately  sprung  up  from  a  wedlock  with 

science. 
She's  so  learu'd  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  concerning 
Herrolf  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning, 
That 

Tra.      What? 

Ink.  1  perhaps  may  as  well  hold  my  tongue ; 

But  there's  five  hundred  people  can  tell  you  you're 
wrong. 

Tra,  You  forget  Lady  lilac's  as  rich  as  a  Jew. 

Ink.  Is  it  miss  or  the  cosh  of  mamma  you  pursue  ? 

Tra.  Why,  Jock,  I'll  be  fnak  with  you — something 
of  both. 
The  skirl's  a  fine  giri. 

Ink.  And  you  feel  nothing  loth 

To  her  good  lady-mother's  reversion  ;  and  yet 
Her  life  is  as  good  as  your  own,  I  will  bet 

Tra.  Let  her  live,  and  as  long   as  she   likes ;   I 

demand  [hand. 

Nothmg  more  than  the  heart  of  her  daughter  and 

Ink.  Why,  that  heart's  in  the  inkstand — that  hand 
on  the  pen. 

TVo.  A  propos — Will^you  write  me  a  song  now 
and  then  7 

Ink.  To  what  purpose  7 

Tra.           You  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  in  prose 
My  talent  is  decent,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
But  in  rhyme 

Ink.  You're  a  terrible  stick,  to  be  sure. 

Tra.  I  own  it ;  and  yet,  in  these  times,  there's  no 
lure 
For  the  heart  of  the  fair  like  a  stanza  or  two ; 
And  so,  as  I  can't,  will  you  furnish  a  few  7 

Ink.  In  your  name  7 

Tra,  In  my  name.     I  will  copy  them  out. 

To  slip  into  her  hand  at  the  verv  next  rout 

Ink.  Are  you  so  far  advanced  as  to  hazard  this? 

Tra,  Why, 

Do  you  think  me  subdued  by  a  Blue-stocking's  eye. 
So  far  as  to  tremble  to  tell  her  in  rhyme 
What  I've  told  her  in  prose,  at  the  least,  as  sublime  ? 

Ink.  As  sublime  !  If  it  be  so,  no  need  of  my  Muse. 

Tra.  But  consider,  dear  Inkel,  she's  one   of  the 
"  Blues." 

Ink,  As  sublime  \ — Mr.  Tracy — I've  notb'.ug  to  say. 

Stick  to  prose— As  sublune I ! — but  I  wish  ^i.j  good 

day.  [wrong ; 

Tra.  Nay,   stay,   my  dear  fellow — consider — Fm 
I  own  it ;  but,  prithee,  compose  me  the  song. 

Ink.  As  sublime ! ! 

Tra.  I  but  used  the  ex]>ression  in  haste. 

Ink.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Tracy,  but  shows  daom'd 
bud  taste. 

TVo.  I  own  it — I  know  it — acknowledge  it — what 
Can  I  say  to  you  more  7 

Ink,  I  see  what  you'd  be  at: 

You  disparage  my  parts  with  insidious  abuse,        [use. 
Tdl  you  think  you  can  turn  them  best  to  your  own 


Miss  £dgeworth*8  norols  stepping  from  taen  corers, 

Morality's  prim  personification 

But— oh  !  ye  loras  of  ladies  intellectual, 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peckM  you  all  r* 
Dob  Juom  Canto  t] 


THE  BLUES. 
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TVo.  And  is  that  not  a  sign  I  respect  them  7 

Ink.  Why  that 

To  be  rare  makes  a  difierence. 

7Va.  I  know  what  is  what : 

And  you,  who*re  a  man  of  the  gay  world,  no  less 
Tlian  a  poet  of  t'  other,  may  easily  gaess 
Tliat  I  never  could  mean,  by  a  word,  to  offend 
A  genius  like  you,  and  moreover  my  friend. 

Ink.  No  doubt;  you  by  this  time  should  know 
what  is  due 
To  a  man  of but  come — let  ns  shake  hands. 

Tra,  You  knew, 

And  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  how  heartily  I, 
Whatever  you  publish,  am  ready  to  buy.  [sale, 

Ink.  That 's  my  bookseller's  business ;  I  care  not  for 
Indeed  the  best  poems  at  first  rather  fail. 
There  were  Renegade's  epics,  and  Botherby's  plays,^ 
And  my  own  graml  romance 

Tra.  Had  its  full  share  of  praise. 

I  myself  saw  it  puff'M  in  the  "  Old  Girl's  Review.'" 

Ink.  What  Review?  [Trevoux  ;"• 

Tra,  Tis  the  English  "  Journal  de 

A  clerical  work  of  our  Jesuits  at  home. 
Have  you  never  yet  seen  it  ? 

Ink.  That  pleasure  *s  to  come. 

Tra.  Make  haste  then. 

Ink.  Why  80? 

Tra.  I  have  heard  people  say 

That  it  threaten'd  to  give  up  the  ghost  i'  other  day. 

Ink.  Well,  that  is  a  sign  of  some  spirit. 

Tra.  No  doubt 

Shall  you  be  at  the  Countess  of  Fiddlecome's  rout? 

Ink.  I've  a  card,  and  shall  go :  but  at  present,  as 
soon 
As  friend  Scamp  shall  be  pleased  to  step  down  from 

the  moon, 
(Where  he  seems  to  be  soaring  in  search  of  his  wits,) 
And  an  interval  grants  from  his  lecturing  fits, 
I'm  engaged  to  the  Lady  Bluebottle's  collation, 
To  parUike  of  a  luncheon  and  leam'd  conversation : 
*Ti8  a  sort  of  reunion  for  Scamp,  on  the  days 
Of  his   lecture,  to  treat  him  with  cold  tongue  and 

praise. 
And  I  own,  for  my  ow^  part,  that  *tis  not  unpleasant 
Will  you  go  ?   There  's  Miss  Lilac  will  also  be  present 

Tra.  That  "  metal  *s  attractive." 

Ink.  No  doubt — ^to  the  pocket 

Tra.  You  should  rather  encourage  my  passion  than 
shock  it 
But  let  us  proceed ;  for  I  think,  by  the  hum 

Ink.  Very  true;  let  us  go,  then,  before  they  can 
come. 
Or  else  we  Ml  be  kept  here  an  hour  at  their  levy, 
On  the  ra  \  of  cross  questions,  by  all  tlie  blue  bevy. 
Hark !  Zounds,  they  Ml  be  on  us ;  I  know  by  the  drone 
Of  old  Botherby's  spouting  ex-cathedrft.  tone. 
Ay  !  there  he  is  at  it     Poor  Scamp !  better  join 
Your  friends,  or  he  11  pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin- 

Tra.  All  fair ;  'tis  but  lecture  for  lecture. 


I  [Messrs.  Southey  and  Sotheby.] 

« r"  Mv  Grandmother's  Review,  the  British.**  This  heavy 
Journal  bas  since  been  gathered  to  its  grandmothers.] 

•  [The  *♦  Journal  de  Trevoux"  (in  fifty-six  volumes)  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  coUectioas  of  literary  gossip  in  the 
wiKld,--and  the  Poet  paid  the  British  Review  an  extrava- 
gant  compliment,  when  he  made  this  comparison.] 

4  [**  Sotheby  is  a  good  man— rhymes  well,  (if  not  wisely ;) 
oat  IS  a  bore.  He  seizes  you  by  the  button.  One  night  of  a 
rout  at  Mrs.  Hope's,  he  liad  fastened  upon  me— (something 


Ink.  That 's  clear 

But  for  God's  sake  let 's  go,  or  the  Bore  will  bo  here. 
Come,  come:  nay,  I'mcfE  [Exit  Inkrl. 

Tra.  You  are  right,  and  1*11  follow ; 

'Tis  high  time  for  a  "  Sic  me  servavit  Apollo."* 
And  yet  we  shall  have  the  whole  crew  on  our  kibes, 
Blues,  dandies,  and  dowagers,  and  second-hand  scribes, 
All  flocking  to  moisten  their  exquisite  throttles 
With  a  glass  of  Madeira  at  Lady  Bluebottle's. 

[Exit  Tract. 


ECLOGUE  SECOND. 


An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Ladt  Bluebottle 
— A  Table  prepared. 

Sir  Richard  Bluebottle  soltu. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  married  so  sorry  7 
Like  a  fool,  I  must  needs  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry. 
My  life  is  reversed,  and  my  quiet  destroy'd ; 
My  days,  which  once  paas'd  in  so  gentle  a  void, 
Must  now,  every  hour  of  the  twelve,  be  eniploy'd : 
The  twelve,  do  I  say  ? — of  the  whole  twenty-four, 
Is  there  one  which  1  dare  call  my  own  any  moro  ? 
What  with  driving  and  visiting,  dancing  and  diiiuig. 
What  with    learning,  and  teaching,  and  scribbluig, 

and  shining 
In  science  and  art,  I'll  be  cursed  if  I  know 
Myself  Irom  my  wife  ;  for  although  we  are  two, 
Yet  she  somehow  contrives  tliat  all  things  shall  bo  done 
In  a  style  which  proclaims  us  eternally  one. 
But  the  thing  of  all  things  which  distresses  me  more 
Than  the  bills  of  the  week,  (though  they  trouble  ine 

sore,)  , 

Is  the  numerous,  humorous,  backbiting  crew 
Of  scribblers,  wits,  lecturers,  white,  black,  and  blue. 
Who  are  brought  to  my  house  as  an  inn,  to  my  cost — 
For  the  bill  here,  it  seems,  is  dcfray'd  by  the  hc«t — 
No  pleasure !  no  leisure  !  no  thought  for  my  pains. 
But  to  hear  a  vile  jargon  which  addles  my  brains : 
A  smatter  and  chatter,  gleau'd  out  of  reviews, 
By  the  rag,  tag,  und  bobtail,  of  those  they  call ''  Blues  ;" 

A  rabble  who  know  not But  soft,  here  they  come ! 

Would  to  God  I  were  deaf!  as  Fm  not,  1*11  bo  dumb. 

Enter  Ladt  Bluebottle,  Miss  Lilac,  Lady  Rlue- 
MOUNT,  Mr.  Botherby,  Inkel,  Tracy,  Miss 
Mazarine,  and  others,  with  Scamp  the  Lecturer, 

Lady  Blueb.  Ah !  Sir  Richard,  good  morning  ;  I've 

brought  you  some  friends. 
Sir  Rich,  {bows,  and  afterwards  aside.)  U  friends, 

they're  the  first 
Lady  Blueb.  But  the  luncheon  attends. 

I  pray  ye  be  seated,  "  sans  ceremonie." 
Mr.  Scamp,  you're  fatigrued ;    take  your  chair  there, 
next  me.  [  They  aV  sit. 


about  Agamemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  some  of  his  plays)— not- 
withstanding my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress— (for  1  was 
in  love,  and  just  nicked  a  minute  when  neither  mothers,  nor 
husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  tlieo  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery  wiiere  we 
stood  at  the  time.)  Sotheby.  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  bv 
the  button  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  Wil* 
Uam  Spencer,  who  hkes  fun,  and  don't  dislike  unschief, 
saw  my  case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  1  y  the 
hand,  and  pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  '  for,'  said  l>e  *  I 
see  it  is  aD  over  with  you.*  Sotheby  then  went  his  way : 
*  tie  wu  servant  ApoUo.*  ^—Byrtm  Dtarp,  1821.] 
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Sir  Rich,  (aside.)  If  he  does,  his  fatigue  is  to  come. 

Lady  Bleub.  Mr.  Tracy- 

Lady  Bluemount — Miss  lilac — be  pleased,  pray,  to 

place  ye ; 
And  you,  Mr.  Botheiby — 

Both,  Oh,  my  dear  lady, 

I  obey. 

Lady  Bleub.  Mr.  Inkel,  I  ought  to  upbraid  ye: 
You  were  not  at  the  lecture. 

Ink.  Excuse  me,  I  was ; 

But  the  heat  forced  me  out  in  the  best  part — alas ! 
And  when — 

Lady  Bleub.  To  be  sure  it  was  broiling :  but  then 
You  have  lost  such  a  lecture ! 

Both.  The  best  of  the  ton. 

Tra.  How  can  you  know  that  7  there  are  two  more. 

Both.  Because 

I  defy  him  to  beat  this  day's  wondrous  applause. 
The  very  walls  shook. 

Ink.  Oh,  if  that  be  the  test, 

I  allow  our  friend  Scamp  hath  this  day  done  his  best 
Miss  Lilac,  permit  me  to  help  you  ; — a  wing  7 

Mi89  Lil.  No  more,  sir,  1  thank  you.    Who  lectures 
next  spring  7 

Both.  Dick  Dunder. 

Lik.  That  is,  if  he  livea 

Misa  Lil  And  why  not? 

Ink.  No  reason  whatever,  save  that  he  's  a  sot 
Lady  Bluemouut!  a  glass  of  Madeira  7 

Lady  Bluem.  With  pleasure. 

Ink.  How  does  your  friend  Wordswords,  that  Win- 
dermere treasure  7 
Does  he  stick  to  his  lakes,  like  the  leeches  he  sings. 
And   their   gathereis,  as  Homer  sung  warrion  and 
kings? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  has  just  got  a  place. 

Ink.  As  a  footman  7 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame ! 

Nor  profane  with  your  sneere  so  poetic  a  name. 

Ink.  Nay,  I  meant  him   no   evil,  but  pitied  his 
master ; 
For  the  poet  of  pedlers  'twere,  sure,  no  disaster 
To  wear  a  new  livery  ;  the  more,  as  'tis  not        [coat 
The  first  time  he  has  turu'd  both  his  creed  and  his 

Lady  Bluem.  For  shame !  I  repeat    If  Sir  George 
could  but  hear 

Lady  Blueb.  Never  mind  our  friend  Inkel ;  we  all 
know,  my  dear, 
'Tis  his  way. 

Sir  Rich.     But  this  place 

Ink.  Is  perhaps  like  friend  Scamp's, 

A  lecturer's. 

Lady  Blueb.  Excuse  me — 'tis  one  in  **  the  Stamps :" 
He  is  made  a  Collector.* 

Tra.  Collector! 

Sir  Rich,  How? 

Miss  Lil.  What? 

Ink.  I  shall  think  of  him  oft  when  I  buy  a  new  hat : 
There  his  works  will  appear 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  they  reach  to  the  Ganges. 

Ink.   I  sha'n't   go  so   far — I   can  have  them  at 
Grange's.* 


UMr.  Woroswortn  is  collector  of  stamps  for  Cumberland 
and  WcsUnoreland.J 

3  Grange  is  or  was  a  famous  pastry-cook  and  fruiterer  in 
Piccadilly. 

3  ["  When  I  belonged  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  the 
number  of  plays  upon  the  shelves  were  about  five  hundred. 


Lady  Blueb.  Oh  fie! 

Miss  IaL  And  for  shame ! 

Lady  Bluem,  You're  too  bad. 

Both,  Very  good  * 

Lady  Bluem.  How  good  ? 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  naught — 'tis  his  phrase. 

Lady  Bluem,  He  grows  rude. 

Lady  Blueb.  He  means  nothing ;  nay,  ask  him. 

Lady  Bluem,  Pray»  sir !  did  you  mean 

What  you  say  7 

Ink.  Never  mind  if  he  did ;  'twill  be  seen 

That  whatever  he  means  won't  alloy  what  he  says. 

Both.  Sir! 

Ink.     Pray  be  content  with  your  portion  of  praise ; 
*Twas  in  your  defence. 

Both.  If  you  please,  with  submiasioin, 

I  can  make  out  my  own. 

Ink  It  would  be  your  perdition. 

While  you  live,  my  dear  Botherby,  never  defend 
Yourself  or  your  works ;  but  leave  both  to  a  friend. 
A  propos — Is  your  play  then  accepted  at  last  7 

Both,  At  last? 

Ink.  Why  I  thought — that's  to  say  —  there  had 
pass'd 
A  few  green-room  whispers,  which  hinted — you  know, 
That  the  tasto  of  the  actors  at  best  is  so  so.' 

Both.  Sir,  the  green-room  's  in  rapture,  and  so  's 
the  committee. 

Ink.  Ay — yours  are   the   plays  for  exciting  our 
"pity 
And  fear,"  as  the  Greek  says:   for   "purging  the 

mind," 
I  doubt  if  you  '11  leave  us  an  equal  behind. 

Both.  I  have  written  the  prologue,  and  meant  to 
have  pray'd 
For  a  spice  of  your  wit  in  an  epilogue's  aid. 

Ink,  Well,  time  enough  yet,  when  the  play 's  to  be 
pla/d. 
Is  it  cast  yet  7 

Both.  The  actors  are  fighting  for  parts. 

As  is  usual  in  that  most  litigious  of  arts. 

Lady  Blueb,  We  'U  all  make  a  party,  and  go  the 
first  night 

Tra,  And  you  promised  the  epilogue,  Inkel. 

Ink,  Not  quite. 

However,  to  save  my  friend  Botherby  trouble, 
I'll  do  what  I  can,  though  my  pains  must  be  double. 

Tra,  Why  so^? 

Ink,  To  do  justice  to  what  goes  before. 

Both.  Sir,  I'm  happy  to  say,  I  have  no  fears  on 
that  score. 
Your  parts,  Mr.  Inkel,  are— 

Ink,  Never  mind  mine  ; 

Stick  to  those  of  your  play,  which  is  quite  your  own 
line. 

Lady  Bluem,  You're  a  fugitive   writer,  I  think, 
sir,  of  rhymes? 

Ink,  Yes,  ma'am ;  and  a  fugitive  reader  sometimes. 
On  Wordswords,  for  instence,  I  seldom  alight. 
Or  on  Mouthey,  his  friend,  without  taking  to  flight 
Lady  Bluem.  Sir,  your  tasto  is  too  common :  but 
time  and  posterity 


Mi.  Sotheby  obligingly  offered  us  all  his  tragedies,  and  I 
pledged  myself,  and— notwithstanding  many  squabbles  with 
my  committee  brethren— did  get  Ivan  accepted,  read,  uid 
the  parts  distributed.  But  lo !  m  the  very  heart  of  the  mat* 
ter,  upon  some  tepid-new  on  the  part  ot  Kean,  or  warmth 
on  that  of  the  author,  Sotheby  withdrew  his  play  "—Byron 
Diary,  1821.] 
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Will  right  these  great  men,  and  thia  age's  severity 
Become  its  reproach. 

Ink.  I've  no  sort  of  objection, 

So  Fm  not  of  the  party  to  take  the  infection. 

Lady  Blueb.  Perhaps  you  have  doubts  that  they 

ever  will  take  ? 
Ink   Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  lake 
Hire  taken  already,  and  still  will  continue 
To  take — what  they  can,  from  a  groat  to  a  guinea, 
Of  pension  or  place  ; — but  the  subject 's  a  bore. 
Jbady  Bluem,  Well,  sir,  the  time 's  coming. 
Ink.  Scamp !  don't  you  feel  sore  ? 

What  say  you  to  this? 

Scamp.  They  have  merit,  I  own  ; 

Though  their  system's  absurdity  keeps  it  unknown. 
Ink.  Then  why  not   unearth    it   m   one  of  your 

lectures? 
Scamp,    It  is  only  time  past  which  comes  under 

my  strictures. 
Lady  Blueb.   Come,  a  truce  with  all  tartness.' — 
the  joy  of  my  heart 
Is  to  see  Nature's  triumph  o'er  all  that  is  art 
Wild  Nature  I — Grand  Shakspeare ! 

Both.  And  down  Aristotle ! 

Lady  Bluem.  Sir  George'  thinks  exactly  with  Lady 
Bluebottle ; 
And  my  Lord  Seventy-four,*  who  protects  our  dear 

Bard, 
And  who  gave  him  his  place,  has  the  greatest  regard 
For  the  poet,  who,  singing  of  pedlers  and  asses,* 
Has  found  out  the  way  to  dispense  with  Parnassus. 
Tra.  And  you.  Scamp ! — 

Scamp.  1  needs  must  confess  I'm  embarrass'd. 

Ink.    Don  t  call  upon  Scamp,  who  's  already  so 
harass'd 
With  old  schools,  and  new  schools,  and  no  schools, 
and  all  schools. 
Tra.  Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  must 
be  fools. 
I  should  like  to  know  who. 

Ink.  And  I  should  not  be  sorry 

To   know  who   are   not :  —  it  would   save  us  some 
worry. 
Lady  Blueb.  A  truce  with  remark,  and  let  nothing 
control 
This  "  feast  of  our  reason,  and  flow  of  the  soul" 
Oh  !  my  dear  Mr.  Botherby !  sympathize  ! — I 
Now  feel  such  a  rapture,  I'm  ready  to  fly, 
I  feel  80  elastic — **  so  buoyant — so  buoyant  /"* 
Ink.  Tracy !  open  the  window. 
Tra.  I  wish  her  much  joy  on't 


>  [The  late  Sir  George  Beaumont— a  constant  friend  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth.] 

[It  was  not  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  but  James,  the 
first  carl,  who  offered  to  build,  and  completely  furnish  and 
man,  a  ship  of  seventy-fuur  guns,  towards  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  for  the  service  of  his  country,  at  his  own 
expense :— hence  the  toubriquet  in  the  text.] 

9  [**  We  learn  from  Horace,  *  Homer  sometimes  sleeps  ;* 
We   feel,  without  him,  Wordsworth   sometunes 
wakes.— 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 
With  his  dear  '  toagonert^'  around  his  lakes. 
Me  wishes  for  *  a  boat'  to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  ocean  T— No,  of  air ;  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  *  a  little  boat,' 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 


Both.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lady  Bluebottle,  check 
not 
This  gentle  emotion,  so  seldom  our  lot 
Upon  earth.     Give  it  way  ;  'tis  an  impulse  which  lifts 
Our  spirits  from  earth  ;  the  sublimest  of  gifts  ; 
For  which  poor  Prometheus  was  chain'd  to  his  moun- 
tain ; 
'Tis  the  source  of  all  sentiment — feeUng's  true  foun- 
tain: 
'Tis  the  Vision  of  Heaven  upon  Earth ;  'tis  the  gas 
Of  the  soul :  'tis  the  seizing  of  shades  as  they  pass. 
And  making  them  substance:  'tis  something  divine : — 
Ink.  Shall  I  help  you,  my  friend,  to  a  little  more 

wine? 
Both.  I  thank  you ;  not  any  more,  sir,  ill  I  dine. 
Ink.  A  propoe — Do  yon  dine  with  Sir  Humphry* 

to-day? 
Tra.   I  should   think  with  Duke   Humphry  was 

more  in  your  way. 
Ink,  It  might  be  of  yore  ;  but  we  authors  now  look 
To  the  knight,  as  a  landlord,  much  more  than  the 

Duke. 
The  truth  is,  each  writer  now  quite  at  his  ease  is, 
And  (except   with    his  publisher)    dines   where   he 

pleases. 
But  'tis  now  nearly  five,  and  I  must  to  the  Park. 

Tra.  And  I'll  take  a  turn  with  you  there  till  'tis 
And  you,  Scamp—  [dark. 

Scamp.  Excuse  me ;  I  must  to  my  notes, 

For  my  lecture  next  week. 

Ink.  He  must  mind  whom  he  quotes 

Out  of  "  Elegant  Extracts." 

Lady  Blueo.  Well,  now  we  break  up ; 

But  remember  Miss  Diddle*  invites  us  to  sup. 

Ink.  Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet 
again, 
For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock,  and  champagne  ! 
Tra.  And  the  sweet  lobster  salad ! 
Both.  I  honor  that  meal ; 

For  'tis  then  that  our  feelings  most  genuinely — feel. 
Ink.  True ;  feeling  is  truest  then,  far  beyond  ques- 
tion; 
I  wish  to  the  gods  'twas  the  same  with  digestion ! 
Lady  Blueb.  Pshaw  ! — never  mind  that ;  for  one 
moment  of  feeling 
Is  worth — God  knows  what 

Ink.  'Tis  at  least  worth  concealing 

For  itself,  or  what  follows But  here  comes  your 

carriage. 
Sir  Rich,  (aside.)  1  wish  all  these  people  were 
'  with  my  marriage !  [Exeunt, 


"  *  Pedlers,'  and  *  boats.'  and '  wagons !'  Oh !  ye  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  1 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathes'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scumhkc  uppermost,  and  *hesc  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may  hiss — 
The  'little  boatman'  and  his  *  Peter  Bell' 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  *  Achitophel !' " 

Don  Juan.  Canto  iii.j 
4  Fact  from  life,  with  the  words. 

» [The  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.] 

0  [The  late  Miss  Lydia  White,  whose  hospitable  functions 
have  not  yet  been  supplied  to  the  circle  of  London  artists 
and  literati— an  accomplished,  clever,  and  truly  amiable, 
but  very  eccentric  lady.  The  name  in  the  text  could  cnly 
have  been  suggested  by  the  jingling  resemblance  it  bears  to 
Lydia.^ 
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BYRON'S   WORKS. 


THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT 

BY  QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS.' 

■UOOKffTBD  BT  THE  COMFOeiTION  80  ENTITLBD  BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  WAT  TTLBIU^ 


"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel  • 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.^ 


PREFACE. 

It  hatn  been  wisely  said,  that  "  One  fool  makes 
many ;"  and  it  hath  been  poetically  observedt 

'♦  That  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'*— Pope. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had 
no  business,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and 
never  will  be  again,  the  following  poem  would  not 

»  [In  1831,  Mr.  Southey  published  a  piece,  in  Enxlish 
hexaimcters,  entitled  '*  A  Vision  of  Judgment ;"  and  which 
Lord  Byron,  in  criticising  it,  laughs  at  as  "the  Apotheosis 
of  George  the  Third."  '  In  the  preface  to  this  poem,  after 
some  ohsiervuiions  on  the  peculiar  Ptyle  of  its  versification, 
Mr.  Southey  introduced  the  following  remarks:— 

"  1  am  veil  aware  that  the  public  air  peculiarly  intolerant  of  auch  inno- 
vationa ;  not  kas  ao  than  the  populace  are  of  any  foreign  faahion,  whether 
of  tuppcry  or  convenience.  Would  that  ihi*  hlrrary  intolerance  were  under 
the  innuenre  of  a  saner  Ju.l^ineni,  and  reganled  the  moralt  more  than 
the  nunner  of  a  compoaiiiou:  the  apirit  rather  than  the  form!  Would 
Iha'  II  WKfc  directed  a^^ainat  those  monetroua  combinations  of  horrora  and 
mockery,  lewdneu  and  impiety,  with  which  di^lioh  poetry  haa,  m  our 
days  fint  b^en  polluted  I  Fitr  more  than  half  u  century  Euj^liah  literature 
had  been  distinguished  by  it*  moral  purity,  the  i-rrect,  aM«t,  in  iu  turn,  the 
cause,  ol  nn  improvement  in  national  mannera.  A  lather  mi^lii,  without  ap- 
prelicnmon  of  evil,  have  put  into  the  handa  of  bin  children  any  book  which 
UMUtfd  fi'^iti  the  preas,  if  it  did  not  bear,  either  in  it*  iiile-pof  e  or  fro^jtis- 
piece,  innnileti  aig^ns  that  it  waa  imended  ai  furniture  fur  the  brotnel. 
There  was  no  dangrer  in  any  work  which  bore  the  name  of  a  respecuble 
publisher,  or  waa  to  be  procured  at  any  respectable  bookseller'a.  This  waa 
particularly  the  cai*  wiih  re<fard  lo  our  poetry.  It  i«  now  no  loii^r  ao : 
and  wo  tu't)io*e  by  whom  the  oflence  eomeib!  The  greater  the  talenta 
ef  the  ollenvler,  the  g^reater  i*  hi»  g^uill,  and  the  more  enduring  will  lie  his 
aliuine.  Wlietbt-r  it  be  that  the  laws  are  iu  them»elves  unable  'o  abate  an 
evil  of  this  ma^iiludc,  or  whether  it  b«  that  they  are  remi«»ly  ailnriuiiitered, 
a"d  will  anch  inju«tice  that  the  celebniy  of  an  offender  serves  ad  a  pnviiegv 
whereby  he  obiains  imnunitv,  individuals  ara  bound  to  consider  tnat  such 
pernicious  worka  woulu  neither  be  pubhahed  nor  written,  if  they  were  dis- 
couia^ed  as  tli<-y  mi^ht,  and  ou^hi  to  be,  by  public  feelui;:  every  persuu, 
therrlore,  who  purchases  auch  books,  or  admits  them  into  his  liouse,  promotes 
the  rni«ci>iei,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  iu  him  lies,  becomes  an  aider  auu  abettor 
of  tti*-  crime. 

*'  Tl>e  {'Ublicaiion  of  a  lascivious  book  ia  one  of  the  worst  offences  wbicfa 
can  be  conumtted  a^inst  Uie  well-being'  of  society.  It  is  a  sin,  to  the  con- 
aequeiices  of  which  no  limits  can  be  aaaigm-d,  and  those  consequences  no 
ader-repcutancc  in  the  writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remorse  of  con- 
Bcicn<-f  hf  rnny  feel  when  his  hour  comes,  (and  come  it  must !)  wilt  be  of  no 
avail.  The  poignancy  of  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  cancel  one  copy  of 
the  ihoiiortiidB  which  are  sent  abroad ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  read, 
BO  lui)^  i*  he  the  pander  of  pooteriiy,  and  so  long  is  he  hcapiug  up  guilt  upon 
his  iKxil  in  perpetual  accumulation. 

••  The~«!  riiuurks  are  not  more  serere  than  the  offence  deserves,  even 
when  Hp;>iied  to  those  immoral  writers  who  have  not  teen  conscious  of  any 
evit  iiitt.'ii.it>ii  in  their  writings,  who  would  acknowledge  a  little  levity,  a 
little  warmth  of  coloring,  and  »o  forth,  in  that  sort  of  language  with 
whicl-  mm  eloss  over  their  favorite  vices,  and  deceive  themselves.  What 
Ihfii  should  l>«  snid  of  ihose  lor  whom  the  though liessness  and  inebriety  of 
uamun  vouth  can  no  longer  be  pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober 
niiuihouJ  and  wuh  deliberate  purpose  ?— Men  of  diseased'  hearts  and  tle- 
pravi'U  imaginations,  who,  forming  a  system  of  upiniuus  to  suit  their  owu 
unhappy  "ourse  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the  holiest  ordinances  of 
buinau  »iicie>y,  and  hating  that  revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their 
etfiiiu  and  bravadoev,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve,  labor  to  make 
others  as  miserable  as   themselves,  by  infecting  them  with  a  moral  virus 


*  ["Summi  poeta  in  omni  poetaruro  asculo  viri  fuerunt  probi :  in  no*- 
tri«  id  vidimus  at  videmus;  neqne  alius  est  error  a  veritale  longii^a  qu4ra 
ntn^na  in^enia  magnis  ueces»ario  corrumpi  vitiis.  Sccundo  plerique 
ptjsih.-^beni  priinum,  hi  raalignitate,  illi  ignoranti&;  et  quum  aliquem  in- 
vfiiuiiit  s'yii  monimque  vitiis  notaium,  uec  inficetum  umen  nee  in  libris 
edrtidiA  parcuin,  cum  stipant,  prsedicant,  occupant,  amplectuniur.  Si 
iiiurL'R  auctiiantuium  vellel  coriigere,  at  stylum  rurare  paululuin,  si  fervido 
in|;>>iut>  'eioperare,  si  more  tanlillum  interponere,  turn  ingens  nescio  quid 
et  vcit  cpii-iiin,  quadraginta  annos  natua,  procutlerat.  Igncrani  verd  febri- 
cull*  lion  indicon  vires  inapaticntiam  ab  imbecillitate  non  differre;  ignorant 
a  levi  homiite  et  incoiutante  multa  fortaaae  scribi  posse  pluaquam  niediocha, 
iiilii;  composiiuin,  arUuuro,  a:temum.*'— Savagiua  Landor,  I>c  CuUu  alqu0 
Uau  Lnuii  ScrmoniM.  "This  essay,  which  u  full  of  fhie  critical  remarks 
and  sinking  iboughla  felicitously  expresaed,  reached  me  from  Pisa,  while 
the  proof  o?  !he  present  sheet  was  before  me.  Of  its  author  (the  author  of 
G^L.r  and  Count  Julian)  I  will  only  any  in  thia  place,  that,  to  have  obtained 
hii  appiobaiion  as  a  poet,  and  possessed  bis  trii'ndship  aa  a  man,  will  be 
mnetnbered  among  the  honors  of  mj  life,  when  the  petty  enmities  of  this 
fcneruiion  will  be  iorgutten,  and  ita  ephemeral  reputatione  ahall  have  pooaeU 
ftirajr."— Af r.  SoutKtjfU  nol$.1 


have  been  written.  It  ie  not  impossible  that  it  may 
be  as  good  as  his  own,  seeing  that  it  cannot,  by  auy 
species  of  stupidity,  naturu  or  acquired,  be  XDorte. 
The  gross  flattery,  the  dull  impudence,  the  renegado 
intolerance  and  impious  cant,  of  the  poena  by  the 
author  of  *<  Wat  Tyler,''  are  something  sc  stupendous 
as  to  form  the  sublime  of  himself— containing  the 
quintessence  of  his  own  attributes. 


iats  into  the  soul !    The  achool  which  thej  have  aet  up  maj  property  ba 
I  tJie  Satanic  school ;  for  thourh  their  productions  breathe  the  sptnt  of 


that  eats 

called  the  ,  ^ ^ 

Belial  in  their  lascivious  parts,  and  the  spint  of  Moloch  in  those  loathaeine 
images  of  atrocities  and  horrora  which  tney  delight  to  represent,  they  on 
more  especially  charactcrixed  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of  pnde  and  audaciooa 
impiety,  which  still  betrays  the  wretched  feelinif  of  hopeleaaoesa  wherewith 
it  is  allied. 

"This  evil  is  political  as  well  as  moral,  for  indeed  moral  and  political 
evils  are  inseparably  connected.  Truly  haa  it  been  affirmed  by  one  of  aax 
ablest  and  clearest  reasoners,  that  'the  destruclioo  of  govemmenu  maybe 
proved  and  deduced  from  the  geitcral  comiptioo  of  the  subjects'  manners,  •■ 
a  direct  and  natural  cause  thereof,  by  a  demonsuratioa  aa  certain  as  any  in 
the  mathematics.'  There  is  no  roasun  more  frequenUy  enforced  by  Machi- 
avclli,  than  that  where  the  mannera  of  a  people  are  geoermlly  corrupted, 
there  the  government  cannot  long  subsist,— a  truth  w-nich  all  hiatory  ex- 
empli Aes-  and  there  is  no  means  whereby  that  eorruptioa  can  be  so  aonly 
ami  rapidly  dtirnaed,  as  by  poisoning  the  waters  of  literature. 

"Let  rulers  of  the  state  look  lo  thia,  in  time!  fiut,  to  oae  the  words  of 
Southey,  if  '  our  physicians  think  the  beat  way  of  ctirutg  a  disease  Is  to 
pamptr  it,— the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  auffier,  what  fia  by 
miracle  only  can  prevent  !* 

"  No  apology  is  offereil  for  theee  remarka.  The  subject  led  to  them ;  and 
the  occasion  ot  introducing  ihem  was  wiUinf  ly  taken,  Mcause  it  ia  the  duty 
of  every  one,  whose  opinion  may  have  any  innuence,  to  expoee  the  drift  and 
aim  of  those  writers  who  are  labohuf  to  aubvert  the  fotmoaluma  of  human 
virtue  and  of  human  happinesa." 

Lord  Byron  rejoined  as  follows  :— 

"Mr.  Southey,  in  his  pious  preface  to  a  poem  whose  I4asphemy  ia  as 
harmless  aa  the  aediiion  of  Wat  Tyler,  becauae  it  ia  equally  absura  with 
that  sincere  production,  calls  upon  the  *  legislature  to  look  to  it,*  aa  Uw 
tolemtion  of  such  writings  led  to  the  French  Revolution  :  not  such  wntinga 
as  Wnt  Tyler,  but  as  those  of  the  •Satanic  School.*  Thia  is  not  Hue, 
and  Mr.  Southey  knows  it  to  be  not  true.  Every  French  writer  of  any 
freedom  was  persecuted;  Voltaire  and  Rousaeau  were  exiles,  Marmootel 
and  Diderot  were  sent  to  the  Bastile,  and  a  perpetual  war  waa  waged  with 
the  whole  clasa  by  the  existing  despotism.  In  the  next  place,  the  French 
Revolution  was  not  occasioned  by  any  vritinn  wbataoever,  but  muct  have 
occurred  had  no  such  writers  ever  existed.  U  ia  the  faahioo  to  attribute 
every  thing  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  French  Rerolution  to  everr 
thing  but  lU  real  cause.  That  cauae  ia  obvious — the  government  exacted 
too  much,  and  the  people  could  neither  glee  nor  btarmore.  Without  thia, 
the  Encyclopedisu  might  have  written  their  fingers  off  without  the  occur- 
rence ol  a  single  alteration.  And  the  Kngluih  revolution — (the  first,  I 
mean)— what  was  it  occasioned  by  I    The  Puritatu  were  surely  as  pioua  r— • 


moral  as  Wesley  or  his  bioerapher  ?    Acta— acts  on  the  part  of  goverument, 

and  not  writings  agamst  them,  ba—   '    '^ •' 

tending  to  the  future. 


and  not  writings  agamst  them,  have  caused  the  past  conrulsioita,  and  are 


**  I  look  upon  auch  oa  inevitable,  thoufh  no  revolotiooiat :  I  wish  to  oe« 
the  English  constitution  restored,  and  not  deatroyed.  Born  an  aristocrat, 
and  naturally  one  bv  temper,  with  the  greater  part  of  my  present  property 
in  the  I'tinds,  what  nave  /  to  rain  by  a  revolution?  Perhaps  1  have  more 
to  lose  in  every  way  than  Mr.  Bouthey,  with  all  his  places  and  prescnU  for 
panegyrics  and  abuse  into  the  bargaiu.  But  that  a  revolution  is  ineritable, 
I  repeat.    Tlie  government  may  exult  over  the  repression  of  petty  tumulta; 


theae  are  but  the  receding  waves  repulsed  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the 
ahore,  while  the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and  gaining  ground  with  every 
breaker.    Mr.  Southey  accuaes  ua  of  atucking  the  religion  of  the  country ; 


and  is  he  abetting  it  by  writing  livee  of  fVttityf  One  mode  of  worship 
ia  merely  destroyed  by  another.  There  never  waa,  nor  ever  will  be,  a 
country  without  a  religion.  We  ahall  be  t<dd  of  Franct  again  :  but  it  waa 
only  Paria  and  a  frantic  party,  which  for  a  moment  upheld  their  cocmatic 
nonsense  of  theo-philanthropy.  The  church  of  England,  if  overthrown, 
wUI  be  awept  away  by  the  aectariana  and  not  by  the  akrptics.  People  are 
too  wise,  too  well  informed,  too  certain  of  their  own  immense  importance 
in  the  realms  of  ■pace,  ever  to  submit  to  the  impiety  of  doubt.  There  may 
b«  a  few  auch  diffident  speculators,  like  water  in  the  pate  sunbeam  of  human 
reason,  but  they  are  very  few ;  and  their  opiniooa,  without  enthusiasm  or  ap- 
peal to  the  passiona,  can  never  g'ain  proaeljrle^-imleas,  indeed,  they  an 
persecuted— Mo/,  to  be  sure,  will  increase  any  thing. 

*'  Mr.  Southey,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  ext-Hs  orer  the  anticipated 
•death-bed  repentance*  of  the  objeeu  of  his  dislkc*  and  indolgea  himself 
in  a  pleasant  *  Vision  of  Jadgment*  in  proae  aa  wall  as  veroe,  rail  of  im- 
pious impudence.  What  Mr.  Southey's  sonaati.ns  or  ours  may  be  m  tiie 
awful  moment  of  leaving  this  slate  of  existence,  neither  he  nor  we  can  pre- 
tend to  decide.  In  common,  I  presume,  with  most  men  of  any  refleeueo, 
/  have  not  waited  for  a  •death-bed'  to  repent  of  many  of  my  actiona,  uM 
withatanding  the  •  diabolical  pride*  which  this  pitiful  renegade  in  hia  ran- 
cor would  impute  to  thoae  who  aeom  him.    Whether  upon  the  whoto  the 
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So  much  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface. 
In  thiB  preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous 
Laureate  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  suppoeed  '*  Satanic 
School***  the  which  he  doth  recommend  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  legislature ;  thereby  adding  to  his  other 
laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  informer.     If  there 

food  or  evil  oi  « r  deeds  mmy  prrponderat*  it  not  for  me  to  Mcertain ;  bat 
M  my  meana  una  ^f  portunitws  have  been  frealer,  I  ahall  limit  my  nreaaot 
defence  lo  an  aMcrtio  ,  (eaiily  proved,  if  neceaaarj,)  that  I,  *ui  taj  uefrec,* 
have  done  nriore  real  axtd  in  any  one  fiven  vear,  eince  I  was  twenty,  than 
Mr.  Buuihey  in  the  woole  counc  of  bu  ibininr  and  lumcoat  cxiaience. 
There  are  aeveral  actiona  to  which  I  can  look  b«ck  with  an  honeet  pnde,  oot 
10  be  damped  by  the  calumniee  of  a  birelinf .  There  are  others  to  which  I 
recur  with  »orrow  and  repenuitcc;  but  the  ooljacl  of  my  life  of  which  Mr. 
Souihey  can  have  any  real  koowledf  c,  as  it  was  one  woich  brought  me  in 
eouiNci  With  a  near  connection  of  his  own,  [Mr.  Coleridfc,]  did  no  dishonor 
to  ihal  connection  nor  to  me. 

**  I  am  not  if  noranl  of  Mr.  Southej's  calamniea  on  a  diflcfent  occaaioo, 
knowiiif  them  to  be  such,  which  he  scattered  abroad  oo  hia  return  from 
SwiiterTand  arainit  me  ai>d  others,  they  have  done  hira  no  food  in  this 
world;  and  if  Tiis  creed  be  the  right  one,  they  will  do  him  less  «  the  next. 
What  Ais  Meath-oed*  may  be.  It  is  not  mv  province  to  predicate  et  him 
settle  it  with  his  Maker,  as  I  must  do  with  mine.  There  is  somew  litif  at 
once  tudicfous  and  blasphemous  in  this  arrofant  scribbler  of  all  work  sittinr 
down  lo  deal  damnation  and  destruction  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  with 
Wat  Tyler,  the  Apotheosis  of  Gcorfe  the  Tiiinl,  and  the  £lsf  y  on  Martin 
the  ref icide,  all  shuffled  tofe^er  in  his  writinf-desk.  One  of  nis  coiisola> 
tioiii  ap^iears  to  b«  a  Latin  note  from  a  work  of  a  Mr.  Landor,  the  author 
of  '  Gebir,*  whose  friendship  for  Robert  Southcy  will,  it  teems,  •  be  an 
honor  to  him  when  the  ephemeral  disputes  and  ephemeral  reputations  of 
the  day  are  forfotun.*  I  lor  one  neither  envy  bim  '  the  friendship,'  nor  the 
f  lory  ui  reversion  which  is  to  accrue  from  it,  like  Mr.  Thelussun's  fortune,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  feneration.  This  friendship  will  probaMy  be  as  me- 
morable as  hii  own  epics,  which  (as  I  quoted  to  bun  ten  or  twelve  years  afo 
in  *  Eiif  likh  Bards')  Porson  said  'would  be  rrmembered  when  Homer  and 
Virf  il  are  forf  uitcn,— and  not  till  then.'    For  the  present  I  leave  him.** 

Mr.  Southey  was  not  dispoved  to  let  this  pass  unanswered. 
He,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1822.  atltlressed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  London  Courier  a  letter,  of  which  we  shall  quote  all 
that  is  of  importance  :— 

•*  I  come  at  once  to  his  Lordship's  eharfe  afminat  me,  blowinf  away  Um 
abuse  with  which  it  is  frothed,  and  evaporatinf  a  stronr  acni  in  which  it  is 
suipeiided.  The  residuum  then  appears  to  be,  that  'Mr.  Sontbe v,  on  his 
return  from  Bwiticrland,  (in  1817.)  acaitered  abroad  calumnies,  liuowinf 
them  to  be  such,  arainst  Lord  Byron  aiid  others.*  To  this  I  reply  with  a 
dirtet  and  posittM  aatial. 

"If  I  had  been  fold  in  that  country  that  Lord  Byron  had  turned  Turk, 
or  Monk  of  La  Trappe, — that  he  had  funiished  a  harem,  or  endowed  an 
hospital,  1  miifht  have  (houfht  the  account,  wbiebcvcr  it  had  bcen^  pos- 
sible, and  repeated  it  accurdinf  ly ;  passinf  it,  as  it  had  been  taken,  ui  the 
small  chaiife  of  conversation,  for  no  more  than  it  was  worth.  In  Ihia 
manner  I  mif  ht  have  spoken  of  him,  as  of  Baron  Geramb,*  the  Green 
Man,t  the  Indian  Juff lers,  or  any  other  Jiguranlt  of  the  lime  bcinf. 
There  was  no  reason  for  anv  particiiUr  delicacy  on  my  part  in  speakinf  uf 
-•    *       ■•  •       '     •       ■      ■■■■--  •  'ichmi»hibe 

story  which 
had  ridden  a  rbinoccroa. 


his  Lordsliip :  and,  iiulccd,  I  should  have  tbouf  ht  anv  thinf  which 

reporied  of  him,  would  hare  injured  his  character  as  little  as  the  stc 

BO  freatly  annoyed  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  that  he  had  -  ■  ■      -  ->^ 

He  may  ride  a  rhinoceros,  and  thouf  h  every  bodv  would 

wonder.    But  makinf  no  inquiry  couccminf  bim  when  1  was  abroad,  be- 

cau«e  I  fell  no  curiuaiiy,  I  heard  iiothinf,  and  had  notbinf  to  repeal.    When 


i  spoke  of  wonders  to  mv  friends  and  scquainlancr  on  my  return,  it  was  of 
the  flyinr-trre  at  Alpnaciii,  and  the  eleven  thousand  virrins  at  Colofoe— not 
of  Lord  By  run.     1  swuf  ht  for  no  sisler  fubject  than  St.  Ursula. 

"Once,  and  unly  once,  in  connection  with  Switaerland,  I  have  alluded  to 
his  Lordship;  and,  as  the  passafe  was  curtailed  in  the  press,  I  uke  this  op- 
portunity of  resturiiif  it.  In  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  speskinr  incidentaUy 
of  the  Junffrau,  I  ssid,  'it  wss  the  scene  where  Lord  Byron's  llanfrcd  met 
the  Devil  and  bullied  bim— tboufh  the  Devil  roust  have  won  his  cause 
before  anv  tribunal  in  this  world,  or  the  next,  if  he  had  not  pleaded  mora 
feebly  for  himself  than  bis  advocate,  iu  a  cause  of  canoaisatioo,  ever  pleaded 
for  him.' 

M  With  rerard  lo  the  *  othera,'  whom  his  Lordship  aeeoeea  me  of  ea- 
lumnistinf,  I  suppose  be  alludes  to  a  party  of  hia  friends,  whose  names  I 
found  written  in  the  Album  at  Mont-Anvert,  with  an  avowal  of  Atheism 
annexed,  in  Greek,  and  an  indif nant  comment  in  the  same  lanf  uafv,  un- 
demeaih  iut  Those  names,  with  that  avowal  and  the  comment.!  tran- 
scribed in  my  note-book,  snd  spoke  of  the  circumstance  on  my  return.  If 
1  bad  publiihed  ii,  the  fcnileman  in  question  would  oot  have  thoufhl  him- 
self slandered,  by  havinf  that  recorded  of  him  which  be  has  so  often  re- 
cordetl  of  himself. 

"  The  many  opprobrious  appellations  which  Lord  Byroo  haa  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  leave,  as  I  And  them,  with  the  praises  which  he  haa  beaiowad  upon 
himself. 

•  How  easily  ia  a  noble  apiril  discernU 
From  harsh  and  sulphurous  matter  that  flies  out 
In* contumelies,  makes  a  ooiae,  and  stinks!'— B.  /ofwon. 

But  1  am  accustomed  to  such  ihinfa ;  and,  ao  far  from  irriutinf  me  are 
the  enemies  who  use  auch  weapona,  that,  when  1  bear  of  their  attacks,  it 
is  some  satisfaction  to  think  they  have  thus  eroplored  the  malifnity  which 
must  have  been  employed  somewhere,  and  could  not  have  been  directed 
afaiiist  any  person  whom  it  could  posnbly  molest  or  injure  less.  The  viper, 
however  venomous  in  purnose,  is  harmless  in  effect,  while  it  is  bitinf  at 
the  file,  it  is  seldom,  inueed,  that  1  waste  a  word.  9»  a  tbouf  bt,  upon 
thoee  who  are  perpetually  aasailinf  me.  But  abbomnf ,  as  I  ^o,  the  per- 
sonalities which  di^frace  our  current  literature,  and  averse  ..'jSi  coniro- 
veray  as  I  am,  both  by  principle  and  inchnation,  I  make  no  profeseion  of 


rBaroQ  Geramb,— a  German  Jew,  who,  for  som)  time  excited  much 
^.jPic  attention  in  London  by  the  extravafance  of  bis  drese.  Beiof  very 
troublesome  and  menacinf  in  demandinf  remuneration  from  Government, 
'or  a  proposal  be  bad  made  of  enfsfinf  a  body  of  Croat  troops  in  the 
of  Enf  land,  he  was,  in  1811,  sent  out  of  the  country  under  the  alien 


•ervice 
net., 
t  (The  ••  Green  Man"  was 


V  I  rne  -  ureeo  Han"  was  a  popular  aAcrpwce,  ao  called  from  the  hero, 
woo  wore  every  tbinf  freen,  hat,  f loves,  &c.,  &C.1  ,. 

1  [Mr.  P.  B.  Shallej  aifned  hia^amc,  with  Um  addiUoo  of  MtOS^  in  Utia 
' — 3 


exists  anywhere,  excepting  in  his  imagination,  such 
a  School,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it  by 
his  own  intense  vanity?  The  truth  is,  that  there 
are  certain  writeis  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like 
Scrub,  to  have  *< talked  of  him;  for  they  laughed 
consumedly." 


non-reaieianee.  When  the  odence  and  the  oflender  are  auch  as  to  call  for 
the  whip  and  the  braodinf-iron,  it  has  been  both  seen  and  fell  that  I  can  in- 
flict tbem. 

"  Lord  Byron's  present  exacerbation  is  evidently  produced  by  an  infliction 
of  this  kind— not  by  hearsay  reports  of  voj  conversation,  four  years  aeo, 
transmitted  him  from  £uf  land.  The  cauae  may  be  found  in  certain  remarks 
upon  the  Satanic  school  of  poeUy,  contained  in  m v  preface  to  the  '  Vision  of 
JudfmaoL.'     Weil  would  it  be  for  Lord  Bjrron  if  be  ci 


any  of  his  writinrs,  with  as  much  satisfaction  as 
saiuof  that  flaf  itious  school. 


could  look  back  upon 
shall  always  do  upon 
what  IS  there  saiu  of  that  flag  itious  school.  Many  persons,  and  parenu  es. 
pecially,  have  expressed  their  fratitude  to  me  for  havinf  applied  the  bruiKl. 
inf-iron  where  it  was  so  richlv  deserved.  The  Edinburfb  Reviewer,  indeed, 
with  that  honorable  feeliiif  by  which  bis  criticisms  are  so  peculiarly  dis. 
tinf  uisbcd,  suppresainf  the  remarks  tbemielvea,  has  impuud  them  wholly 
to  envy  on  my  part.  I  five  him,  in  this  instance,  full  ereuit  for  sincerity  :  1 
believe  he  was  equally  incapable  of  comprchendinf  a  worthier  motive,  or  of 
inventinf  a  worse;  and  as  I  have  never  condescended  to  expose,  in  anv  in> 
stance,  his  pitiful  malevolence,  1  thank  bim  for  havinf,  in  this,  stripped  it 
bare  bimMlf,  and  exhibited  it  in  its  bald,  naked,  and  undisfiiiscd  deformity. 

"Lord  Byron,  like  his  encomiast,  has  not  ventured  to  bnnf  the  matter  of 
thoee  animadversions  into  view.  Us  conceals  the  fact,  that  they  are  di- 
rected ao>n*t  (be  authors  of  blasphemous  and  lascivious  books:  sfainst 
men  who,  not  content  with  indulfinf  their  own  vices,  labor  to  make  others 
the  slaves  of  aensualitv,  like  themselves;  afainst  public  panders,  who, 
minf  liiif  impiety  with  lewdness,  seek  at  once  to  destroy  the  cement  of  social 
order,  and  to  can^  nrofauaiion  and  poUuUon  into  private  families,  and  into 
the  hearts  o(  individuals. 

••  His  Lordship  has  ihour ht  it  not  anbecominf  in  him  to  call  me  a  scribbler 
of  all  work.  Let  the  worn  teriktUtr  paaa,  it  la  an  appellation  which  will 
not  stick,  like  that  o(  tkt  Satanic  $ehooL  But,  if  a  scribbler,  how  am  I  one 
of  aU  workt  I  will  tell  Lord  Byroo  what  I  have  not  scribbled—  what  kind  of 
work  I  have  nol  done.  1  have  never  published  libels  upon  mv  friends  and 
acquaintance,  expressed  my  sorrow  tor  thoee  libels,  and  called  them  in 
duriiif  a  mood  of  better  mind— and  then  reissued  them,  when  the  evil  spirit, 
which  for  a  time  had  been  cast  out,  had  returned  and  taken  possession,  with 
seven  others,  more  wicked  than  himself.  I  have  never  abused  the  power,  of 
which  every  author  is  in  some  der ree  poeeessed,  to  wound  the  cbsracter  of  a 
man,  or  the  heart  of  a  woman.  1  have  never  sent  into  the  world  a  book  to 
which  I  did  not  dart  to  aflix  my  nam>- ;  or  which  I  feared  to  claim  in  a  court 
of  Justice,  if  it  were  pirated  by  a  knavish  bookseller.  I  have  never  manu- 
factured fumiturs  for  the  brotheU  None  of  tkete  thingt  have  1  done ;  none 
of  the  foul  work  by  which  literature  it  perverted  to  the  injury  of  mankind. 
Mv  bands  are  clean  ;  there  is  no  'damned  spot*  upon  them— oo  tamt,  which 
'all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  nol  sweeten.* 

"  Of  the  work  which  1  Aoee  done,  it  becomes  me  not  here  to  speak,  save 
only  as  relates  to  the  Satanic  School,  and  its  Corypbcus,  the  author  of 
*  Don  Juan.'  I  have  held  up  that  school  to  public  detestaimn,  as  enemies  lo 
the  relifion,  the  institutions,  and  the  domestic  morals  of  the  country.  I 
have  fiven  them  a  desifnation  to  which  thtir/ovndtr  and  Itadtr  oMsircre.  I 
have  sent  a  stone  from  my  slinf  which  has  smitten  their  Goliath  in  the  fore- 
head. I  have  faateoed  his  name  upon  the  fibbet,  for  reproach  aiul  ifuo- 
miny,  as  lonr  as  it  shall  endure.— Take  it  down  who  can  \ 

"  One  wofd  of  advice  to  Lord  Byroo  before  I  conclude.— When  he  attacks 
me  sf  am,  let  it  be  in  rhyme.  For  one  who  has  so  little  command  of  him- 
self. It  will  be  a  freat  advantafe  that  his  tamper  should  be  oblifed  to  isep 
tune.  And  while  he  may  still  indutf  e  in  the  same  rankness  and  virulence  of 
insult,  the  metre  will,  in  some  def  rec,  seem  to  lessen  its  vulf  anty." 

Lord  Byron,  without  waiting  for  the  closing  hint  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  bad  already  **  attacked"  Mr.  Southey  <*  in 
rhyme."    On  October  1, 1621,  he  says  to  Mr.  Moore,— 

"  I  have  written  about  sixty  staniaa  of  a  poem,  in  oeuve  stansas,  (in  the 
Puici  stvie,  which  the  fools  in  Enrland  think  was  invented  by  Whisilecnift— 
it  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  in  italjr,)  called  '  The  Vision  of  Judf  ment,'  by  Quevedo 
Reilivivus.  In  ibis  it  is  my  intention  to  put  the  said  Gcorfe *s  Apotheosis  in 
a  Whif  point  of  view,  not  forfettinf  the  Poet  Laureate,  (or  hia  preface  and 
hia  other  demerits." 

Lord  Byron  had  proceeded  some  length  in  the  perform- 
ance  thus  announced,  before  Mr.  Southey's  letter  to  the 
"  Courier**  fell  into  his  hands.  On  seeing  it,  his  Lordship's 
feelings  were  so  excited,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  revenge 
in  ink-shed,  but  on  the  instant  dispatched  a  cartel  of  mortal 
defiance  to  the  Poet  Laureate,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,— to  whom  he  thus  writes,  February 
«,  1822:— 

**  I  have  fot  Soutbey's  pretended  reply :  what  remains  to  be  done  ia  to 
call  him  out.  The  question  is,  would  be  come  t  for,  if  he  would  not,  the 
whole  thinf  would  appear  ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a  lonf  and  expensive 
Journey  to  no  purpoae.  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  such,  I  wish  to 
consult  you.  I  apply  to  you  as  one  well  Tersed  in  the  duello,  or  roonoroa- 
ehie.  Of  coarse  I  ahall  come  to  Enf  land  as  privately  as  possible,  and  leave 
it  (supposinf  that  I  was  the  eurvieor)  in  the  same  manner;  bavin<  no  other 
object  which  could  bhof  me  into  that  country  except  to  settle  quarrels  ac- 
cumulated dorinf  my  absence." 

Mr.  Kinnaird,  justly  appreciating  the  momentary  exacer- 
bation under  which  Lord  Byron  had  written  the  challenge 
which  this  letter  enclosed,  and  fully  aware  how  absurd  the 
whole  business  would  seem  to  his  distant  friend  after  the 
lai>6e  of  such  a  period  as  must  intervene  before  the  return 
of  post  from  Keswick  to  Ravenna,  put  Lord  Byron's  war- 
like missive  aside;  and  it  never  was  heard  of  by  Mr. 
Southey  until  after  the  death  of  its  author.  Meantime 
Lord  Byron  had  continued  his  "  attack  in  rhyme"— and  Aw 
'*  Vision  of  Judgment,"  after  ineffectual  negotiations  with 
various  publishers  in  London,  at  length  saw  the  bght  in 
I8SS,  in  toe  pages  of  the  unfortunate  **  Liberal.**! 
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I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they, 
in  their  individual  capacities,  have  done  more  good, 
in  the  charities  of  life,  to  their  fellow-creatures  in 
any  one  year,  than  Mr.  Southey  has  done  harm  to 
himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life ;  and  this  is 
saying  a  ?reat  deal.    But  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask. 

Istly,  Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  "  Wat  Tyler?" 

2dly,  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the 
highest  judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was 
a  blasphemous  and  seditious  publication  ?^ 

3dly,  Was  he  not  entitled  by  William  Smith,  in  full 
pariiament,  "  a  rancorous  renegade  ?'*• 

4thly,  Is  he  not  poet  laureate,  with  his  own  lines 
on  Martin  the  regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ?• 

And,  5thly,  Putting  the  ^ur  preceding  items  to- 
gether,  with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laws  to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they 
what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing ;  its  meanness  speaks  for  itself ;  but  I  wish  to  touch 
upon  the  motive,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  Mr.  S.  has  been  laughed  at  a  little  in  some  recent 
publications,  as  he  was  of  yore  in  the  **  Anti-jacobin" 
by  his  present  patrons.*  Hence  all  this  "  skimble-scam- 
ble  stuff"  about  "  Satanic,"  and  so  forth.  However, 
it  is  worthy  of  him — "  qxialis  ah  incepto.** 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political  opin- 
ions of  a  portion  of  the  public  in  the  following  poem, 
they  may  thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might  have  writ- 
ten hexameters,  as  he  has  written  every  thing  else, 
for  aught  that  the  writer  cared — had  they  been  upon 
another  subject.  But  to  attempt  to  canonize  a  mon- 
arch, who,  whatever  were  his  household  virtues,  was 
neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot  king, —  inasmuch 
as  several  years  of  his  reign  passed  in  war  with  Ameri- 
ca and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aggression  upon 
France, — like  all  other  exaggeration,  necessarily  be- 


I  [In  1821,  when  Mr.  Southey  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  pubhcation  of 
*'  Wat  Tyler,"  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing judgment :— *'  I  have  looked  into  all  the  affidavits, 
'  and  have  read  the  book  itself.  The  bill  §oes  ihe  length  of 
,  stating,  that  the  work  was  composed  by  Mr.  Southey  m  the 
vear  1794 ;  that  it  is  his  own  production,  and  that  it  has 
been  published  by  the  defendants  without  his  sanction  or 
authority  ;  and  therefore  seeking  an  account  of  the  profits 
which  have  arisen  from,  and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  the 
publication.  I  have  examined  the  cases  that  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  with  containing  precedents  for  injunctions  of 
this  nature,  and  I  find  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  ground 
of  a  title  to  the  property  in  the  plaintifl!*.  On  this  head  a 
distinction  has  been  taken,  to  which  a  considerable  weight 
of  authority  attaches,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  opinion  of 
I  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  ,  who  has  expressly  laid  it  down, 
'  that  a  person  cannot  recover  in  damages  for  a  work  which 
is,  in  its  nature,  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  public.  Upon 
1  the  same  principle  this  court  refused'  an  injunction  in  the 
case  of  Walcof  (Peter  Pindar)  '*».  Walker,  inasmuch  as 
be  could  not  have  recovered  damages  in  an  action.  After 
the  fullest  consideration,  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  as 
that  which  I  entertained  in  deciding  the  case  referred  to. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  ray  consideration,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  1  cannot  grant  this  injunction,  until  after 
Itr.  Southey  shall  have  established  his  right  to  the  property 
by  action."— Injunction  refused.] 

» [Mr.  William  Smith,  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  made  a  virulent 
attack  on  Mr.  Southey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1817,  and  the  Laureate  replied  by  a  letter  in 
the  Courier.} 

*  [Among  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Southey *s  juvenile  muse, 
we  find  this 
"  Inscription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Martin,  the  Regicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty 
years. 
"  For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Martm  lingered.    Often  have  these  walls 


gets  opposition.  In  whatever  manner  he  may  be 
spoken  of  in  this  new  "  Vision,"  his  public  career  will" 
not  be  more  favorably  transmitted  by  history.  Of  his 
private  virtues  (although  a  little  expensive  to  the  na- 
tion) there  can  be  no  doubt 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated 
of,  I  can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much  about  them, 
and  (as  an  honest  man)  have  a  better  right  to  talk  of 
them,  than  Robert  Southey.  I  have  also  treated  them 
more  tolerautly.  The  way  in  which  that  poor  insane 
creature,  the  Laureate,  deals  about  his  judgments  in 
the  next  world,  is  like  his  own  judgment  in  this.  If 
it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would  be  something 
worse.  I  don*t  think  that  there  is  much  more  to  say 
at  present 

QUEVEDO  REDIVIVUS 

P.  S« — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object, 
in  these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with 
which  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  persons  discourse 
in  this  **  Vision.  But,  for  precedents  upon  such 
points,  I  must  refer  him  to  Fielding's  "  Journey  from 
this  Worid  to  the  next,"  and  to  the  Visions  of  »nv»elf, 
the  said  Quevedo,  in  Spanish  or  translated.  The 
reader  is  also  requested  to  observe,  that  no  doctrinal 
tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  diecuased  ;  that  the  penon 
of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld  from  sight,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Laureate,  who  hath 
thought  proper  to  make  him  talk,  not  "  like  a  school 
divine,"  but  like  the  unscholarlike  Mr.  Southey.  The 
whole  action  passes  on  the  outside  of  heaven ;  and 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore, 
Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  other  works  above  re- 
ferred to,  are  cases  in  point  of  the  freedom  with  which 
saints,  &c.,  may  be  permitted  to  converse  in  works 
not  intended  to  be  serious.  Q.  R. 

*,*  Mr.  Southey  being,  as  he  says,  a  good  Chris- 
tian and  vindictive,  threatens,  I  understand,  a  reply  to 


Echo'd  bis  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 

He  paced  around  his  prison.    Not  to  him 

Did  Nature's  fair  varieties  exist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun's  delightful  beams ; 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  he  pour'd  a  sad 

And  broken  splendor.    Dust  thou  ask  his  crime  t 

He  had  rebelTa  against  the  King,  and  tat 

In  jtidgment  on  him ;  for  his  ament  mind 

Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 

Ancl  peace  and  liberty.    Wild  dreams  I  but  such 

As  Plato  loved ;  such  as,  with  holy  zeal. 

Our  Milton  worshipp'd.    Blessed  hopes !  awhile 

From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days, 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  fulfiU'd.*'! 

*  [The  following  imitation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Re- 

S'cide's  Apartment,  written  by  Mr.  Cannmg,  appeared  in 
e  "  Anii'jacoinn :" — 

"  Inscription  for  the  Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate,  where 
Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the  'Prentice-cide  was  confined, 
previous  to  her  execution. 

"  For  one  long  term,  or  ere  her  trial  came, 
Here  Brownripg  linger'd.    Often  have  these  cells 
Echo*d  her  blasphemies,  as  witli  shnll  voice 
She  scream'd  for  fresh  geneva.    Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 
St.  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  ; 
Till  at  the  last  in  slow-dniwn  rart  she  went 
To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 
She  whipped  two  female  'prentices  to  death. 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.    For  her  mind 
Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.    Sage  schemes  * 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans  ;  such  Jis  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton,  when  at  college.    For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.    Harsh  laws!    but  lune  shnO 

come. 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  lepsti'd.'H 
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I  this  our  answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  yisionary 
I  faculties  will  iu  the  mean  time  have  acquired  a  little 
more  judgment,  properly  so  culled :  otherwise  he  will 
get  himself  into  new  dilemmas.  These  apostate  jaco- 
bins furnish  rich  rejoinders.  Let  him  take  a  speci- 
men. Mr.  Southey  laudeth  grievously  "one  Mr. 
Landor/'  who  cultivates  much  private  renown  in  the 
shape  of  Latin  verses ;  and  not  long  ago,  the  poet 
laureate  dedicated  to  him,  it  appeareth,  one  of  his 
fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  strength  of  a  poem  culled 
Oebir.  Who  could  suppose,  that  in  this  same  Gebir 
the  aforesaid  Savage  Landor'  (for  such  is  his  grim 
cognomen)  putteth  into  the  infernal  regions  no  less  a 
person  than  the  hero  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey's 
heaven, — yea,  even  George  the  Third !  See  also 
how  personal  Savage  becometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind. 
The  followmg  is  his  portrait  of  our  late  gracious 
sovereign : — 

(Prince  Gebir  having  descended  into  the  infernal  regions, 
the  &h  «dcs  of  his  royal  ancestoni  are,  at  his  request,  called 
up  to  his  view ;  and  he  exclaims  to  bis  ghostly  guide) — 
**  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  ?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  slanting  brow? 
Listen  I  him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine. 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there,  engine-nung 
He  too  amongst  my  ancestors  !    I  hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  1  despise. 
Was  he  our  countryman  ?" 

"  Alas,  O  king ! 
Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accursed 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  northeast." 
"  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods  J" 
*' Gebir,  he  fear'd  the  demons,  not  the  gods, 
Though  them  indeed  his  daily  face  adored  ; 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squandered,  as  stones  to  exercise  a  sling, 
And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice— 
Oh  madness  of  mankind !  addressed,  adored  !**— 

6<Mr,  p.  S8. 

I  omit  noticmg  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Sa- 
vagius,  wishing  to  keep  the  proper  veil  over  them,  if 
his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet  worshipper  will  suf- 
fer it ;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of  '*  great  moral 
lessons"  are  apt  to  be  found  in  strange  company. 
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Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate : 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  duU, 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  foU, 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  "  eighty-eight** 
The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull. 

And  **  a  pull  all  together,*'  as  they  say 

At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

IL 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do. 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  mocm, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  yoimg  star  or  two, 

1  [Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Count  Julian, 
a  tragedy"—"  Imaginary  Conversations,"  in  three  series— 
and  various  other  works,  was  an  early  fnend  of  Mr.  Southey, 
and  difference  of  politics  has  never  disturbed  their  personal 
feelings  towards  each  other.  Mr.  Landor  has  long  resided 
in  Italy.] 

•  (George  UI.  died  the  99th  of  January,  1890,— a  year  in 


Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o*er  the  ethereal  blue. 
Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 
As  boats  are  sometimes  by  c  wanton  whale. 

in. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  hig^, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  fUFd  naught  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angePs  black  bureau ; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  lacts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo. 

That  he  had  stripped  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 

IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years. 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about. 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers,    . 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  oat. 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerka 

V. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven ; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do. 
So  many  conquerors*  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
E!ach  day  too  slew  its  thousauds  six  or  seven. 

Till  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmear*d  with  blood  and  dust 

VI. 

This  by  the  way ;  'tis  not  mme  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  abhorr*d. 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel : 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpened  every  sword, 
It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion — 

'TIS,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion.) 

VIL 

Let  *s  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont. 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease. 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  *t: 

'Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase, 
"  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,'*  and  all  in  front, 

Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast ;  but  oun  are  bom 

Leas  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIIL 

In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn* 

Died  George  the  Third  f  although  no  tyrant,  one 

Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun: 

A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush *d  dew  from  lawn, 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone ! 

He  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 

One  half  as  mad — and  t'  other  no  less  blind. 


which  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke  out  all  over  the  south 
of  Europe.] 

s  [Here,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  transcribing 
a  few  of  Mr.  Southey*8  hexameters :~ 

**PtMiT«.  tkoorb  not  in  Ihoufbt,  I  ttood  at  Uie  window,  b«boliu>c 
lCMaUia,andUk0,uidT«l«;  tb«  mllty  divobcd  of  iu  vcrdtn : 
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IX. 

He  died ! — his  death  made  n6  great  stir  on  earth ; 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  auglit  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth ; 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Grothic  manners, 


Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.    Of  all 
The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 

Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wa     [pall ; 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the 
Aud  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low. 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold.' 

XI. 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust !     It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 

The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  light 
Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air ; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  natiu^  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million's  base  uumummied  clay — 

Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 

He  *s  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done ; 

He  's  buried  ;  save  the  undertaker's  bill. 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 
But  where  *s  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  7 

In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still, 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon. 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII 

**  Crod  save  the  king !"     It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like  ;  but  if  he  will 

Be  sav'mg,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction. 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 

XIV. 
I  know  this  is  unpopular  ;  I  know 

*Ti8  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn*d 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism ;  I  know  we  are  cramm'd 


Thus  «•  1  bummI,  the  bell,  which  awhile  (Vom  iu  warninf  hsd  retted, 
8«>n(  forth  iit  note  a^in,  loO  I  toUl  through  lUf  ailenee  of  fYtruag. 
*Ti>  a  deep  dull  eound,  that  le  heavy  and  mournful  at  all  lima^ 
For  it  telU  of  mortality  alwars.    But  heavier  thi*  day 
Fell  un  the  cotieoioue  ear  itt  ueeper  and  moumfulier  import, 
Yea,  it;  the  heart  it  aunk;  for  thii  waa  the  day  vhen  the  herald. 
Breaking   his  waod,  ahould  proclaim,  that  Oeorfe  our  King  vu  « 

parted. 
Thou  art  reicaaod !  I  cried :  thy  aoul  ii  deliver'd  from  bondage. 
Thou,  who  haat  lain  ao  lonr  in  mental  and  vuual  darkneaa, 
Thou  art  in  vomler  heaven  I  thy  place  i>  in  lig^ht  and  in  f  lory. 

Come,  and  behold  N-rocthourlit  a  atartling'  voice  from  the  twilifbt 
Aniwer'd;  and  therewithal  I  (elt  a  etroke  aa  of  li^htninr, 
With  a  aoiiiid  like  the  ruahinp  of  winda,  or  the  ro«rin(r  of 
If  from  without  it  came,  I  know  not.  ao  audden  the  atuure ; 
Or  if  the  brain  itaalf  in  that  slronr  hmth  had  expended 
All  ita  electric  atorea.    Of  atrength  and  of  ihou|(fat  it  bareft  ma; 
Hearinf ,  and  airfal,  and  aenae  were  rone.'* 

SotaheyUFMonqfJudimma.} 
l(**8o  by  the  unaeen  comforted,  raiaed  I  my  head  in  obedience. 

And  in  a  vault  I  found  myaelf  placed,  areb*d  over  on  all  adee. 

NairowandlewwaaUiatbotMaortbedead.    Aroand  it  ww  eoOne, 


With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  qnite  o'eiflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  church  have  sbamm'd. 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damtCd  bad  purchase 

XV. 

God  help  ns  all !  God  help  me  too !  I  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish. 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn, 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish. 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 
Not  that  I'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  didi 

As  one  day  will  be  that  inmiortal  fry. 

Of  ahnost  everybody  born  to  die. 

XVI. 
Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate. 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys ;  when,  lo !  there  came 
A  wondrous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame ; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great. 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  exclaim ; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink. 
Said,  "  There  *s  another  star  gone  out,  I  think  !*' 

XVIL 

But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 
A  cherub  flapped  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes — 

At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  nose. 
"  Saint  porter,"  said  the  angel,  "  prithee  rise !" 

Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 
An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes ; 

To  which  the  saint  replied,  <<  Well,  what's  the  matter? 

Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter?" 

XVIII. 

« No,"  quoth   the   cherub ;  "  George   the   Third   is 
dead.'"  [apostle : 

<*  And   who  is  George   the  Third  T  replied   the 
''What  George?    what    Third?"     "The  king  of 
England,"  said 

The  angel.    "  Well !  he  won't  find  kings  to  jostle 
Him  on  his  way  ;  but  does  he  wear  his  head  ? 

Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tustle. 
And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  gracesg 
Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 

"  He  was,  if  I  remember,,  king  of  France  ;• 

That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 

On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 
A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own : 

If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 
When  I  cut  ears  off*,  I  had  cut  him  down ; 

But  having  but  my  keySf  and  not  my  brand, 

I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 


Bach  in  ita  iiirhe,  and  palli,  and  urns,  and  funeral  _. 
Velvrit  of  Tyrian  dye,  retaining  their  hue*  unfadcd: 
Blasoury  vivid  8till,aa  if  freah  fVom  the  touch  of  the  limner: 
Nor  wa»  the  f  olden  frini^e,  nor  the  f  olden  broidery,  tamiah'd. 
Whence  came  the  lig-ht  wh«reby  that  place  of  death  waa  '*--' 
For  there  wa*  no  lamp,**  &.c. — SotOAey.] 


S[**0*er  the  adamantine  iTAtea  an  anre  I  atood  oo  the 

Ho!  be  eiclaim'd.  Kin; Georfc  or  Enchind  eometb  to  JadoMot! 
Hear  heaven  !    Ye  Anfcl*  bear !    Soula  of  the  Good  and  tM  Wicked 
Whom  it  concema,  attend !    Thou  Hell,  bnnjir  forth  hia  aeeoaers ! 
Aa  the  aonoroua  aummoo*  waa  utterM,  tne  Winda,  who  were  waitin(« 
Bore  it  abroad  thro*  Heaven;  and  Hell, in  her  netbcnnoet  eoraaiib 
Heard  and  obey'd  in  diamay. 

— ——  A  multnodinoaa  amy 
Came  at  the  awful  call.    In  aeroicircle  ineliainf. 
Tier  over  tier  they  took  their  place :  aloft,  in  the  diataMe, 


Par  aa  the  sirht  could  pierce,  that  f  lonoua  company  f  liBteB*d. 

• "^^    ^frtao'"^-  -'^'-' ■■• *' 

blue  I _- 

Takiof  a  deoaer  form.**— /Ud.] 


J  of  U»e  abining  aaaenbly,  a  atippcrj  vaper 

Roae  in  the  bloe  eerene,  and  moviof  oawafd  it  deepea*d« 

Taking  a  Attnamr  fonn.** — /hiA.\ 


•  [Louis  XVI.,  guillotined  in  January,  1703.] 
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XX. 

"  And  then  he  eet  up  such  a  headless  howl, 
l*hat  all  the  saints  came  oat  and  took  him  in ; 

And  there  he  sits  by  St  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl ; 
That  fellow  Paul— the  parvend !     The  skin 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeemed  his  sin, 

So  as  to  moke  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 

XXI. 

"  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders, 
There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell : 

The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell ; 

And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 

And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below." 

XXIL 

The  angel  answered, "  Peter !  do  not  pout : 
The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 
He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire. 

And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt: 
My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 

Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  da" 

XXIII. 

While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silver  stream,  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed,)  and  'midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind, 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 
Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud.' 

XXIV. 

But  bringing  np  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-toss'd ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And  where  he  gaxed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  him  or  Sin, 


1  [^Theo  I  belield  th«  Kinf.    From  a  cloud  which  eorer'd  Um  mt 

Hu  rtverand  form  apraae:  heftrtoward  bit  fae*  vaa  directmf,  [ttndad. 
Heavrnvard  hii  tjt»  were  raiaed,  and  beavaoward  hia  amu  wen  UK- 
Pre»*nilT  one  approaeh'd  to  j^rcei  him  with  joyfnl  obeiaaoca; 
He  of  whoai,  in  an  hour  of  wo,  tha  aaaMin  bereared  u« 
When  hie  counMli  moet,  and  hie  reiolute  virtue,  were  needed,  [mef— 
Thou!  eaid  the  Monarch,  here  I  Thou,  PgrarotU,  aumraonM  bafora 
Then,  aa  hia  waken *d  mind  to  the  weal  of  the  countrj  reverted, 
What  of  hia  Son,  he  aak*d,  what  eourae  bj  the  Prinoe  biad  been  followed  t 
Rifht  in  hia  Father'a  etepa  hath  the  Re^nt  trod,  waa  the  anewtr: 
Firm  bath  ha  proved  and  wiae,  at  a  ume  when  weakneaa  or  error 
Would  hare  aunk  ua  in  ahame,  ami  to  ruin  have  hurl'd  ua  headlonr.— 
Peace  ia  obtained  then  at  laat,  with  aafetT  and  boaor !  the  Monareo 
Cried,  and  he  elaap'd  hia  hand*,— 1  thank  thee,  O  mereirul  Father! 
Peace  hath  been  won  bj  the  aword,  the  faithful  mioiater  anawer'd. 
Paria  hath,"  &e.— AOuMey.] 


« [See  CaptahbSir  Edward  Parry's  Voyage,  in  1819-80^  for 
the  Discovery  of  a  Northwest  passage.—"  I  believe  it  is 
almost  im|>os9ible  for  words  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  which  this  magnificent  phenomenon  displayed.  The 
luminous  arch  had  broken  into  irre^lar  masses,  streaming 
with  much  rapidity  in  different  directions,  varying  conUnnally 
In  shape  and  mterest,  and  extending  themselves  from  nortn, 
by  the  east,  to  north.  At  one  time  a  part  of  the  arch  near  the 
lenith  was  bent  into  convolutions  resembling  those  of  a  snake 


With  such  a  glance  of  snpematural  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within  ; 

He  patter'd  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  all  together, 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon  ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather. 

And  form'd  a  circle  like  Orion's  belt  [whither 

Arouud    their   poor  old  charge ;   who  scarce  knew 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  manes,  (for  by  many  stories. 

And  true,  wo  learn  the  angels  are  all  Tories.) 

XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 

Flung  over  space  a  universal  hue 

Of  many-color'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 

Reached  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 

O'er  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound, 

By  Captain  Parry's  crew,  in  "  Melville's  Sound.'*' 

XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Light,' 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  world-o'erthrowing  fight : 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote,*  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 

XXIX. 

Twas  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There's  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show. 
From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels*  prince 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 

One's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connoisseurs  explain  their  merits 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  fhrni  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise ;  the  portal  pass'd — he  stood ; 

Before  him  the  yonng  cherubs  and  saints  hoary — 


m  motion,  and  undulating  rapidly,  an  appearance  which  we 
had  not  before  observed.  The  end  towards  the  north  was 
also  bent  lilce  a  shepherd*s  crook.  The  usual  pale  light  of 
the  aurora  strongly  resembled  that  produced  dv  the  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus;  a  very  slight  tinge  of  red  was 
noticed  on  this  occasion,  when  the  aurora  was  most  vivid, 
but  no  other  colors  were  visible."  P.  135.] 

S  ["Thua  aa  he  apake,  roethourht  the  aurrounilinr  apaca  dilated; 
Over  head  I  beheld  the  infinite  ether;  beneath  ua 
Lav  the  aolid  expanae  of  the  firmament  apread  like  a  pavement; 
Wbereaoever  f  look'd,  there  waa  liirbt  and  g\orj  around  me ; 
Brif hteat  It  aeemM  in  the  Eaat,  whrre  the  New  Jeniaalem  flittarM. 
Emment  on  a  hill,  there  atood  tha  Celeati.tl  Citj; 
Beaming'  afar  it  ahone ;  ita  towera  and  cupolat  riain^ 
Hiffh  in  the  air  aerene,  with  the  bri^tneaa  of  foM  in  the  fUraaea, 
Wlien  on  their  breadth  the  aplandor  lajr  intenaa  and  quieacaot: 
Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  ahort  quick  tremuloua  motion. 
Like  the  buminr  pjrropua^  and  turreta  and  pinnaelea  aparkled. 
Playing  in  J«u  oT  Urht,  with  a  diamond-like  g^iorj  eoruacaot. 
Drawinf  near,  I  beheld  what  over  the  porul  waa  written : 
Thia  ia  the  Oau,"  &e.— SoufAey.] 

4  [Johanna  Soutbcote,  the  aged  lunatic,  who  fancied  her- 
self, and  Mras  believed  by  many  thousand  followers,  to  be 
with  child  of  a  new  Messiah,  died  in  1615.  There  is  a  full 
account  of  her  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zziv.  p.  496.] 
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(I  say  young,  beggingf  to  be  undentood 

By  looks,  not  yean ;  aud  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  uot  older  than  St  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter.) 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bow*d  down  before 

That  arch-an^elic  hierarch,  the  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  this  ne'er  nnrsed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  dnnt 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high  ; 
He  knew  him  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre^ent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  either*s  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  "  champ  clos"  the  spheres. 

XXXIII 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  know 
From  Job,  that  Satan  hath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 

And  that  **  the  sons  of  God,"  like  those  of  clay, 

Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  might  show 
From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Good  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  houn. 

XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract. 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic. 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 

But  a  true  narrative  ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act. 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

'Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision 

XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven  ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  where  Death's  grand  cause  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss. 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  Archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modem  beau 

But  with  a  graceful  oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend 
He  tum'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 

But  kindly ;  Satan  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 

He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant ;  and  then  raising  it,  he  stood 


» t"  No  sftiitt  in  the  course  of  his  reli^ous  warfare  was 
more  scnsibx  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  resolves  than 
Dr.  Johnson :  he  said  one  day,  talking  to  an  acquaintance 


In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  flhonld 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  wo 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings,  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentioiw. 

Who  long  have  *<  paved  heU  with  their  good  iuten- 
Uons."* 

XXXVIII. 

Michael  began :  "  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man. 
Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord?  What  ill 

Hath  he  wrouglit  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

That  thou  canst  claim  him  ?  Speak !  and  do  thy  will, 

If  it  be  just :  if  in  his  earthly  span 
He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 

And  he  is  thine ;  if  not,  let  him  have  way  " 

XXXIX. 

"  Michael !"  replied  the  Prince  of  Air, "  e«  ^  n  here, 
Before  the  Gate  of  him  thou  servest,  moat 

I  claim  my  subject :  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust. 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses ;  yet  on  the  throne 

He  reign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 
«  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine  ;  it  was, 

Once,  more  thy  master's :  but  I  triumph  not 
In  this  poor  planet's  conquest ;  nor,  alais ! 

Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 
With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 

In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 
Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things : 
I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, — 

XLL 

"  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
Assert  my  right  as  lord ;  and  even  had 

I  such  an  inclination,  'twere  (as  yon 
Well  know)  superfluous ;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 

That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more  mad 

And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 

Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 

XLIL 
"  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again : 

When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor 
worm 
Beran  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush  to  reign. 

The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  di^rent  form, 
And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king:  through  many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time ; 
For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLIIL 

"  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leaves  it  old : 
Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm. 

And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold. 
How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm ; 

How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 
The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 

The  meanest  hearts ;  and  for  the  rest,  but  glance 

Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 


on  this  subject, '  Sir,  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentionf.'"- 
)1.  T.  p.  305,  ed.  1^.] 


Bonoeli^  vol. 
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XLIV. 

"  Tib  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last, 
(I  have  the  workmen  safe ;)  but  as  a  tool 

So  let  him  be  consumed.     From  out  the  past 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rule 

Of  monarchs — from  the  bloody  rolls  amassM 
Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Cesars'  school, 

Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 

More  drenched  with  gore,  more  cumber'd  with  the  slain. 

XLV. 

"  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Dberty !' 

Found  Greorge  the  Third  their  first  opponent  Whose 

History  was  ever  staiuM  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  mdividual  woes? 

I  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 

H^  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarchs  want ; 

XLVI. 

**  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius*  board, 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVII. 

«*  The  New  World  shook  him  off;  the  Old  yet  groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 

Completed :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 

Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 

A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 

Upon  the  thrones  of  earth ;  but  let  them  quake ! 

XLVIII. 

**  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
The  faith  which  maJces  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 

A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old, — 
Freedom  to  worship^not  alone  your  Lord, 

Michael,  but  you,  and  you.  Saint  reter  I     Cold 
Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 

The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 

XLIX. 

**  True !  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  Grod :  but  as 
A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

Whicii  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe." 

But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 
And  cried,  "  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw : 

Ere  heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelph, 

While  I  am  guard,  may  I  bo  damn'd  myself! 


"  Sooner  will  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 
My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 


1  [George  III.'s  determination  against  the  Catholic  claima  J 

«  [  ■  ■        "  From  the  oppo«ite  region, 

Henry  and  iiilphuroua  clouda  roll'd  on,  and  completed  the  circle. 


There  wich  the  Spiriu  Accurwd,  in  courvnial  dftrkneM  enveloped, 
Were  the  SouU  of  the  Wicked,  who,  wdful  in  fuill  and  errw, 
ChoM  ibe  aerviee  of  nn,  and  nov  were  abidinr  iu  wngt*. 
Chan;^  of  place  to  them  brou^rht  no  reprieTalTrom  anruiah ; 
They  to  their  evd  (houfbte  and  deviree  of  impotent  malice, 
EnTjr,  and  hate,  and  blaaphemoua  rajf^e,  and  remorae  unaTaflioif, 
Carried  a  bell  withm,  to  which  all  cuter  affliction, 
to  it  abstracted  tb«  atoae,  might  be  decm'd  a  rcmiaaioo  oftonMnt. 


Than  see  this  royal  bedlam  bigot  range 

The  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure !" 

"  Saint !"  replied  Satan,  "  you  do  well  to  avens^ 
The  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure  f 

And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 

m  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven." 

LI. 
Here  Michael  mterposed :  '*  Good  saint !  and  devO ! 

Pray,  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outrun  discretion. 
Saint  Peter  I  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Satan !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?" — **  No." — "  If  you  please, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses." 

LII. 

Then  Satan  tnmM  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 
Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 
Although  w^  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 

Infernal  munder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Satan's  most  sublime  inventions.^ 

LIIL 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 
As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 
Of  worlds  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 
Of  hell  assign'd ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game. 

They  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins  ;•  or  like  to  an  "  eutr6" 
Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry. 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay. 

Being  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offend^  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London,  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd, 

The  weaUiercocks  are  gilt  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe  :* — 

LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell — 'twas  half  a  minute : 
I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 

EJro,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it ; 
But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 


At  the  edft  or  the  cloud,  the  Pnuce*  of  Darkncee  were  marahaUM , 
Dim\j  deacried  within  were  wings  and  truculent  laces; 
And  m  the  thick  obacure  mere  •iruggUii  a  mutinous  uproar, 
Railinr,  and  furj,  and  strife,  that  the  wbnie  deep  bodv  of  darkniat 
Roirdlike  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wide  and  a  manifuld  motion.** 

*  [A.  gold  or  gilt  key,  peeping  from  t>elow  the  skirts  of  tiM 
coat,  marks  a  lord  chamberlain.J 

*  [An  allusion  to  Horace  Walpole's  expression  m  a  leUw 
— **  The  summer  has  set  in  with  t/«  usual  severity.**] 
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And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  wonld  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Satan^s  couriert  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  lakes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

LVII. 
Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 

Of  hulf-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appeared, 
(Fve  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 

lu  tlie  jGgean,  ere  a  squall ;)  it  near*d, 
And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tackM,  and  steered. 
Or  tcati  stcer'd,  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer ; — 

LVIII. 

But  take  your  choice ;)  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud ; 

And  80  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses.' 
But  such  a  cloud !  No  land  e*er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these ; 
They  shadowed  with  their  myriads  qwce  ;  their  load 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild  geesOi 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose,) 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  **  hell  broke  loose.*' 

LIX. 
Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 
There  Paddy  brogued  "  By  Jasus  I"—"  What 's  your 
wull?" 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaimed :  the  French  ghost 
swore 
In  certain  terms  I  sha'nH  translate  in  full, 

As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  'midst  the  war, 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
"  Our  president  is  going  to  war,  I  guess." 

LX. 

Besides  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Datch,  and  Dane ; 

In  short,  a  universal  shoal  of  shades. 
From  Otaheite's  isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades : 
All  summoned  by  this  grand  *'  subpoena,"  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn't  be  damn'd  like  me  or  yon. 

LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 
As  angels  can  ;  next,  like  Italian  twilight. 


I  [**  On  the  cerulean  floor  by  that  dread  circle  i 

SimnI  the  khiI  of  the  King  akmt.    la  front  was  the  PreMoce 

VfiiM  wuh  exccM  of  li|fht ;  ami  behind  wae  the  blackoeea  ordarkiMMj 

When  the  tnimpet  was  blown,  and  the  Angel  made  proclamation — 

Lo,  where  the  Kinr  appeari !   Coma  forwud,  tc  who  arraign  him ! 

Vurih  from  the  tuHd  cloud  a  Demon  came  at  tne  eummoaa. 

It  wii*  the  Spirit  bj  whom  hi*  rirfaieoae  reign  had  been  troablwl; 

Likeii  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hiJeoue  IdoU  whom  India 

( Lonr  by  guilty  neglect  to  hcllith  deluuona  abaudoti'd,) 

Worahipe  with  horrible  ritaa  of  aelf-deatruction  and  torture. 

Many-headed  and  monttroua  the  Fiend ;  with  numberieae  faew, 

Numberleu  bettial  ear*  erect  to  all  rumore,  and  reaileee. 

And  with  numberleee  mouths  which  were  fitl'd  with  lie*  aa  with  mow*. 

Clamore  aroee  aa  be  came,  a  confuwon  of  turbulent  voicea, 

MMledlCtion^  and  blatant  tonguea,  and  vipcroua  hiteee; 

And  in  the  hubbub  of  etneeleea  aouiuU  the  watch  word*  of  faction,^ 

Frerdom,  invaded  Righta,  Corruption,  and  War,  and  OpprMtioo— 

Loudly  enounced  were  beard.*'->5ou(A«y.] 


*  rin  reference  to  thie  part  of  Mr.  Sonthey*a  poem,  Uie  Ecleetie  Reviever, 
we  Viieve  the  laie  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  said— **  Mr.  Southey'a  •Viaion  of 
Judgineiii*  ia  unaueetionably  a  profane  poem.  The  aaaertion  will  stagger 
thoae  only  who  do  not  consider  what  is  the  import  of  the  word.  ProJane- 
neas  ie  the  irreverent  oae  of  sacred  names  and  thinga.  A  burleaqoe  of  things 
sacred,  whether  intentional  or  not,  is  profaneness.  To  apply  tha  language 
of   Scripture  in  a  ludicrous  connection  is  to  profane  iu     The  mummery 


-.  Scripture  in  a  ludicrous  connection  is  to  profane  lU  The  mummery 
e(  prayer  on  Ute  stage,  though  in  a  eenoue  play,  ie  a  groee  profiuiauoo  of 
sa:rfd  things.  And  ail  acts  which  come  under  the  taking  of  Ood^s  name 
in  vain  arc  aou  of  profaneness.  According  to  this  deflmtion  of  tlie  word, 
tha  Laur«au*s  •  Vision  of  '• ' .  . 


ftUtm. 


Judgmanl*  ia  a  poem  grossly  and  unpardonably 

Mr.  Soutbay's  iotentioo  was*  wa  are  well  paraoadad,  very  far 


He  tum*d  all  colors — as  a  peacock's  tail. 
Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 

Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night. 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blu& 

LXIL 

Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Satan:  <*  Why^ 
My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

Our  diuerent  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
I  ne'er  mistake  yon  for  a  personal  foe ; 

Our  difference  is  politicalf  end  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below. 

You  know  my  great  respect  for  you :  and  this 

Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  i 


LXIII. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Lacifer,  would  you  abuse 
My  call  for  witnesses?    I  did  not  mean 

That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce ; 
'Tis  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 

True  testimonies  are  enough :  we  lose 
Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 

Hear  both,  'twill  stretch  our  immortality.** 

LXIV. 

Satan  replied,  "  To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifierent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view : 

I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 
With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 

Already ;  and  I  merely  argued  his 

Late  majesty  of  Britain^  case  with  you 

Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 

Of  him ;  I've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows  !** 

LXV. 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon,*  (late  call'd  "  multifaced" 
By  multo-scribbling  Southey.)     *<  Then  we'll  call 

One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 

The  rest,"  quoth  Michael :  "  Who  may  be  so  graced 
As  to  speak  first?  there  's  choice  enough — who  shall 

It  be  ?"   Then  Satan  answer^,  **  There  are  many ; 

But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any." 

LXVI. 
A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  mstant  started  from  the  throng, 

1  (  — — ^  **  But  when  be  stood  in  the  Presence, 

Then  was  the  Fiend  dismay'd,  though  with  impudenea  clothed  aa  a  gar* 

recnt; 
And  the  lying  tongues  were  mute,  and  the  lips,  which  had  seatterM 
Accusation  and  siaitder,  were  stitL    No  time  for  avastoa 
This,  in  the  Presence  he  stood :  no  place  for  flight ;  for  diasemblii^ 
No  possibilitv  there.    From  the  souls  on  the  edge  of  the  darkness, 
TtcQ  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  agents  of  mischief,  and  bade  thaai 
Show  Uiemselves  faithful  now  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  labor*d. 
Wretched  and  gudty  souls,  where  now  their  audacity  1    Where  now 
Are  the  insolent  tongues  so  ready  of  old  ai  rejoinder  T 
Where  the  lofty  pretences  of  public  virtue  and  freedom  f 
Whrre  the  gibe,  and  the  Jeer,  and  the  threat,  the  envenomM  invective. 
Calumny,  falsehood,  fraud,  and  the  whole  ammunition  of  malice  f 
Wretched  and  guilty  soid«,  they  stood  in  the  fsce  of  their  Sovereign, 
Conscious  snd  self-coodemo'd ;  confronted  withhia  ibay  had  isjunid. 
At  the  Judgment-seat*  they  etood.**~5oiilAsy.3 

from  being  irreligious;  and,  indeed,  the  profanenesa  of  Uia  poam  Ptfur 
arises  from  the  ludicrous  effect  produced  by  the  bad  taste  and  imbecility  ci 
the  performance,  for  which  hia  intentions  are  clearly  not  answarmble. 
Whatever  liberties  a  poet  may  claim  to  ukc,  in  representations  partly 
allegorical,  with  the  invisible  realities  of  the  world  to  come,  the  ifnie 
fatuus  of  political  seal  has,  in  thia  instance,  earned  Mr.  Southey  fsr  oe- 
yond  any  asngnable  bounds  of  poetical  licenee.  It  would  have  been  enough 
to  celebrate  the  apoiheoais  of  the  monarch;  but,  when  he  proceeds  to 
travesiie  the  final  Judgment,  and  to  convert  the  awful  Uibunal  of  Heaven 
into  a  drawing-room  levee,  where  he,  the  Poet  Laureate,  takes  upon  him- 
self to  play  tM  part  of  a  lord  in  waiting,  presenting  one  Qcorgian  wortbr 
after  another  to  kiaa  bands  on  promotioa,'-whal  ahouM  ba  grave  is,  indeaa, 
turned  to  (isrc«.**j 
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Dreae'd  in  a  /bshion  now  forgotten  quite  ;* 
For  all  the  fashions  of  the  flesh  stick  longf 

By  people  in  the  next  worid ;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's,  ri^^ht  or  wrong, 

From  Eve*8  fi;;-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat. 

Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

Lxvn. 

The  spirit  look*d  around  upon  the  crowds 

Aflsembled,  and  exclaim'd,  **  My  friends  of  all 

The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds; 
So  let 's  to  btiRineRs:  why  this  general  call? 

If  those  are  freehoiden*  I  see  in  shrouds, 
And  'tis  for  an  election  that  they  bawl. 

Behold  a  candidate  with  nntum'd  coat ! 

Saint  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  vote  V* 

LXVIII. 

**  Sir,"  replied  Michael,  "  you  mistake ;  these  things 

Are  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august ;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met :  so  now  you  know." 
"  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings," 

Said  Wilkes,  **  are  cherubs ;  and  that  sool  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third,  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older — Bless  me !  is  he  blind?" 

LXIX. 

"  He  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 
Depends  upon  his  deeds,*'  the  Angel  said. 

**  If  you  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 

To  lift  itself  against  the  loftiest" — "  Some," 

Said  Wilkes,  **  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  son." 

LXX. 

"  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 

To  urge  against  him,"  said  the  Archangel.  "  Why," 

Replied  the  spirit,  **  since  old  scores  are  past. 
Must  I  turn  evidence?     In  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last. 

With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 

I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXL 

**  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling ; 

But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 


1  r  *•  Beboldinf  tb*  fortoMwt, 

Him  by  the  caM  t^kUt^  oblique,  I  knew  m  tlie  Arebimnd 

Whom  the  anthtoJnnf  popalaee  held  For  their  i<lul  and  hero, 

Lm\\  o(  Miwule  in  hia  day.    But  how  waa  that  countenance  altarM 

Where  emotion  of  fear  or  of  riuunc  bad  newer  been  witnceeM ; 

That  inTincible  forehead  abaah'd  ;  and  thoae  eye*  wherein  malic* 

Once  bad  been  wont  to  ahine  with  wit  and  hilaritjr  tempered. 

Into  how  deep  a  f  loom  their  mountftil  expreeoion  bad  eetUaa  I 

Little  availea  it  now  that  not  from  a  purpiaae  mali|piant. 

Not  with  evil  intent,  he  had  chooen  the  wr^ice  of  evil. 

But  of  hi*  own  deiirea  the  elave,  with  proAirate  iropolae, 

SolelT  by  aellWineee  moved,  and  rackleM  of  aufhl  that  mjfht  fbtlov 

Could  be  plead  in  ooIt  eseuae  a  confeaeiea  of  baaenew  1 

-      -ehide    ■         -         '"  •       ^ 


Could  be  bide  the  extent  of  hia  fuilt ;  or  hope  to  atone  for 

Faction  excited  at  home,  whaa  all  old  feuds  erera  abated, 

InaurrectioQ  abroad,  and  the  train  of  woe*  that  bad  foUow*d! 

Diaeontent  and  dialojrall]    "*  "^    ..-.---.- 

Hchadeowooo  the  win< 

Tbeiw*  in  naloral  birth, 

France  bad  received  the  aaeda,  aad  reap'x  ».•  >.«*<»  «.  .»>•**>•( 

Wher»-wh«re  ehoatd  the  pUfu*  be  atay*d  t    Oh,  moct  to  ba  pUM 

They  of  all  aoui*  in  bale,  wno  ae«  no  term  to  the  evil 

Tbey  by  their  fuili  have  rataed,  no  end  to  their  inner  apbraidiaga! 

Him  I  could  Dot  cbooee  but  know,"  Stt.Soytkty.} 


d,  and  the  train  of  woe*  that  bad  follow'd! 

loyally,  like  the  teeth  of  the  drafoo. 

e  wioda;  they  had  ripen 'd  beyond  the  AllaaUo  ;* 

birth,  eedtUoo,  revolt,  revolution, 

id  the  eeeda,  aad  reaped  the  harveet  of  hences: 


*  ['•Our  new  world  baa  fenarally  the  credit  of  having  flrat  Ufhtad  Um 
toreli  wbkb  waa  to  illuminate,  and  aoon  act  in  a  b.aae.  the  flneat  Mrt  af 
Borope;  yet  I  think  the  Bret  fliat  WM  etnaek,  and  the  Brat  eparfc 
by  tba  patriot  John  Wilka^  a  §tm  yaara  balW*.    la  a  tiaa  af 


nS  oartaf 
k  aUdMd, 


To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  in 
Their  place  below :  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 
And  vote  his  *  habeas  corpus'  into  heaven." 

LXXII. 

**  Wilkes,"  said  the  Devil,  **  I  understond  all  thv; 

You  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died,* 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry  ;  you  forget  that  hit 

Reign  is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide, 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you've  lost  your  labor. 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbor. 

LXXllL 
"  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 

When  I  beheld  you  in  your  jesting  way, 
Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 

Where  Belial,  upon  duty  for  the  day, 
With  Fox'*'  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 

His  pnpil ;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  say : 
That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ilte ; 
ril  have  him  gagg'd — 'twas  one  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 

**  Call  Junius  !"*     From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze. 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aenal  ease, 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  jamm'd,  (but  to  be  balk'd, 

As  we  shall  see,)  and  jostled  hands  and  knees. 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder. 
Or  like  a  human  colic,  which  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 
The  shadow  came— a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair*d  figarsy 

That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth  ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigor, 

But  naught  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth : 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger, 

With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 
But  as  yon  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 
Changed  every  instant — ^to  trAat,  none  could  say. 

LXXVL 
The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  lees 

Coukl  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 
The  Devil  himself  seem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 

They  varied  like  a  dream — now  here,  now  there  ; 
And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 

They  knew  him  perfectly  ;  and  one  could  swear 
He  was  his  father :  upon  which  another 
Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousin's  brother: 


*  rPor  the  political  histonr  of  John  Wilkes,  who  died  charo> 
berlain  of  the  city  of  Lonclon,  \^e  must  refer  to  any  history 
of  the  reign  of  George  liL  His  profligate  personal  charac- 
ter is  abimdantly  displayed  in  the  collection  of  his  letters, 
published  by  hit  daughter!  since  his  death.] 

a["  Who  wifht  the  other  be,  hia  comrade  m  ruilt  and  in  eaflerinf, 
Brou^i  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  •hrmbinf  like  bim  from  the  trial  I 
NameleM  th«  Libeller  lived,  and  ihot  ht«  nrvow*.  in  darkneea; 
Undetected  he  paai'd  to  the  rrave,  ami,  Icavinr  behind  bin 
NoKimie  work*  on  eanh,  and  the  pe*(  of  an  evil  example. 
Went  to  the  world  bvTonU,  where  no  oflrneee  are  hidden. 
Maek'd  had  be  been  in  hi*  lite,  and  now  a  viaor  of  iron, 
B^veted  round  hie  bead,  bad  abolieh'd  hie  fiMturea  forever. 
Speechlcas  the  etanderer  Mood,  and  turn'd  hia  face  from  the  Monarch, 
Iron-boond  aa  it  waa, .  .  .  ao  inaupportablv  dreadful 
Soo«  or  hue  to  eoneeioaa  follt  ia  the  eye  of  the  injured.**— Jo«(Aaf.] 

paaea,  tba  reetleia  apirit  of  men,  deprived  of  other  objacta  of  public  etm 


ao  much  vMeoce  in  Enf land,  touching  the  rifbu  of  tL. 

Mvenment,  and  the  nature  of  power.    The  end  of  the  i^ ,        .     .^ 

■I  favor  of  what  waa  called,  aod  in  aone  raepecte  waa,  the  Kbertjr  of  ibe  peo- 


ire  then  a^uted  with 
the  people  anti  o(  the 
le  political  drama  waa  ' 


•fate  mA 
•atiocaud 


Encounucvd  bv  the  lueeeae  of  thte  rre'at  comediait,  the  curtain  waa  no 
'  oppea  o«  the  eeene  of  Europe,  tKan  new  act  ore  haauoed  to  raiaa  it 
Aaeriea,aad  tor—  "*- ' 


to  rive  the  world  a  new  play,  Ininiteir  moi*  lotar- 
t  tfiao  Itaa  Brat.**- Jf .  aimond.} 
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LXXVII. 

Another,  that  he  was  a  dake,  or  knight. 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife  :*  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  increased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself— he  was  so  volatile  and  thm.' 

LXXVIIL 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one. 
Presto  !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 
It  varied,  till  I  don  t  think  his  own  mcAher 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  f  other ; 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  iaak, 

At  this  epistolary  "  Iron  mask.'" 

LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem— 
**  Three  gentlemen  at  once,''  (as  sagely  sayi 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop ;)  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  even  one ;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days: 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  nmcies, 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis.* 

LXXX. 
I've  an  hypothesis — 'tis  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne. 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer. 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown: 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear .' 
'Tis  that  t^hat  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call 
Was  really t  truly ^  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

I  don't  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daQy  view 


>  (Among  the  various  persons  to  whom  the  Letters  of 
Junius  have  been  attributed  we  find  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  George  Sackrille,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Dunning,  the  Rev.  John  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  Dr. 
WUmot,  Ac] 

>  ["  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  Why  should  Junius  be 
dead  ?  If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his  grave 
without  sending  his  ttinaXov  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  posterity 
*  Junius  was  X.  Y.  Z.,  Esq.,  buried  in  the  parish  of  *  ♦  *  *  •.» 
Repair  his  monument,  ye  churchwardens !  Print  a  new 
edition  of  his  Letters,  ye  booksellers !  Impossible,— the 
man  must  be  alive ,  and  will  never  die  without  the  disclosure. 
I  like  him ;— he  was  a  good  hater.**— flyrofi  Dtory,  Nov.  S3, 
1813.    Sir  Philip  Francis  died  in  Dec.  1818.] 

'  [The  mystery  of  "  I'homme  an  masque  de  fer,"  the  ever- 
lasting puzzle  of  the  last  century,  has  at  lenffth,  in  general 
opinion,  been  cleared  up,  by  a  French  work  published  m  1825, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  an  entertaining  one  in  English 
by  Lord  Dover.    See  QHorterhf  Review,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  lO.J 

4  [That  the  work  entitled  **  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a 
Distinguished  Living  Character  established,**  proves  Sir 
Philip  Francis  to  be  Junius,  we  will  not  affirm ;  but  this  we 
can  safely  assert ;  that  it  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be- 
lieve he  is  not.  and  that,  if  so  many  coincidences  shall  be 
found  to  have  misled  us  in  this  case,  our  faith  in  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  proofs  of  a  similar  kind  may  hence- 
forth be  shaken.— Mackiivtosh.] 

A  The  well-known   motto  of  Junius  is,  "  Stat 
Mm^ro.'*] 

•  [''Caiiifla,  u*  yt  tlomb  1  cried  Um  roolUfaMd  DcoMO  in  Uiftr; 
Think  7t  Uieo  bj  AarM  to  •bortan  Um  Urm  of  toot  ptiunM  f 
Back  to  joor  ptoai  dtM !— Aad  with  horrible  frup  fifaotio 


Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books,  we  see. 
Are  fiird  as  well  withoot  the  latter  too: 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due. 

Their  author,  Uke  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  worid  to  say  if  there  be  month  or  author. 

LXXXIL 
*<  And  who  and  what  art  thon  ?"  the  Ardiangel  said. 

"  For  that  yon  may  consnlt  my  title-page, 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

"  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  Bcaree  shall  tell  it  now." — *<  Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  **  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further?**  Junius  answer*d,  "  Yon  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  hU  answer  to  my  letter: 

Lxxxin. 

"  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 
The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 

"  Repent*st  thou  not,**  said  Michael,  <*  of  some  past 
Elxaggeration  7  something  which  may  doom 

Thyself  if  false,  as  hun  if  true  7    Thou  waM 
Too  bitter — is  it  not  so  7 — in  thy  gloom 

Of  passion  7" — **  Passion  !**  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

"  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him.** 

LXXXIV. 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written :  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  !**    So  spoke 

Old  '*  Nominis  Umbra  ;***  and  while  speaking  yet, 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke.* 

Then  Satan  said  to  Michael,  '*  Don't  forget    [Tooke, 
To  call   Greorge   Washington,^   and  John   Home 

And  Franklin  ;*' — but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  <merubim  appointed  to  that  post, 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  look*d  as  if  his  journey  cost 


Stitiiir  tho  fuiltj  pair,  b«  awnnf^  them  aloft,  and  m  renfcaneo 
Hurrd  them  all  abroad,  far  into  (be  aalphurooa  darkncaa. 
Bona  of  Faction,  be  wam'd!    And  jre.  ye  Sl&ndcrera!  Icaro  ja 
Jaitiee,  and  bear  in  mind  that  after  death  there  i»  Judrmeot. 
Whirlinir,  aw*7  tbey  flew  •    Nor  loag  himaelf  did  be  tarry.  CvhhI* 

Ere  from  the  fround  where  he  etood,  caught  up  by  ■  Ttbemeot  vyri- 
Ha  too  waa  hurried  away :  and  the  blait  with  lij^tninc  and  thamlar 
Volleyinr  ariffat  and  aleft  amid  the  accumulate  blackneM, 
Scatter'd  iu  inmatea  accuncd,  and  beyund  the  limiu  cf  ether 
Drove  the  hircine  host  obeccne .  they  howlin|(  and  rroaninf 
Fell  preeipiute  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of  endurance?*— SotrfAey.] 

1  [  *•  The  roll  of  the  thunder 

Ceaaed,aod  all  eoonda  were  huth*d,  till  a^ain  from  the  irat*  adaaaati— 
Waa  the  voice  of  the  Anrel  heard  ihrourn  the  ailrnce  of  HeaTen. 
Ho!  he  exclaim'd  Kinf  George  of  England  etandelh  in  Jud|ptent! 
Hell  bath  been  dumb  in  hie  preaence.    Ye  who  on  earth  arraifo'd  him. 
Come  ye  before  him  now,  and  here  accuac  or  absolve  him ! 

....    From  the  Souls  of  the  Bleesed* 
Some  wen  there  then  who  advanced ;  and  mora  from  the  skirta  of  tka 

meetinf. 
Spirits  who  had  not  jet  accompliah'd  their  poritcation. 
Yet  beinf  cleansed  from  pride,  from  faction  and  error  delirer'd, 
Piufed  of  the  film  wherewith  the  eye  of  the  mind  ia  clouded. 

They,  in  their  better  aute,  aaw  all  thinjrs  clear 

One  alone  remained,  when  the  rest  had  retired  to  their  atatioo. 
Silently  he  had  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in  silence. 
With  a  steady  mien,  regarded  the  face  of  the  Monarch. 
Thoufhtful  awhile  he  iraxed  :— 

•  Hera  then  at  the  Qale  of  Heaven  we  an  met  !*  said  the  Spint ; 

•  King  of  England !  albeit  in  hfe  oppoa«.  to  each  other. 
Here  we  meet  at  last.  Hot  unprepared  lor  the  meeting 
Ween  I;  lor  wa  had  both  outlived  all  enmity,  rendering 

Each  to  each  that  Justice  which  each  from  ei ch  had  wuhboldeiw 
In  the  course  of  events,  to  thee  I  seem'd  as  a  Rebel, 
Thou  a  Tyrant  to  me  \—vi  stroorly  doth  circumstance  rule  naa 
During  evil  davs,  when  ry^t  anu  vroor  are  confounded  !* 

•  Wasbinfton !'  said  the  Monarch,  *  well  hast  thou  spoken,  and  (nly. 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  roe.    On  thmn  ie  the  gailt  of  the  contest 
Who.  fot  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  faction  and  falsehood, 
Kiodled  and  fed  the  flame :  but  verily  tbey  have  their  guMdoa. 
Thoa  and  I  are  free  from  offence.* — 


When  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around  tka  ■ 
Looked,  bat  aooa  elae  cam«  forth,"  lte.-iitf.] 
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Some  trouble.    When  bis  burden  down  he  laid, 
"What 's  thisr  cried  Michael;  "why,  'tii  not  a 
ghost  r 
**  I  know  it/'  quoth  the  incubus;  **  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  you  leaye  the  a£bir  to  me. 

LXXXVL 

**  Confound  the  renegado !    I  have  sprain'd 
My  left  wing,  he  's  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 

Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chained. 
But  to  the  point ;  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 

Of  Skiddaw,*  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'd,) 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink. 

And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel-^ 

No  less  on  history  than  the  Holy  BiUe. 

LXXXVII. 

**  The  fonuer  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

Tht»  'atter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affiiir 

Belongs  to  all  of  us,  ^ou  understand. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

And  lu'ought  him  off  for  seutence  out  of  hand : 
I've  scarcely  been  teu  miuutcs  in  the  air — 

At  least  a  <j.'»rter  it  can  hardly  be : 

I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.*' 

Lxxxvin. 

Here  Satan  said,  "  I  know  this  man  of  old, 
And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here  ; 

A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 
Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere  : 

But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear : 

We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 

With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

'*  But  since  he  's  here,  let  *s  see  what  he  has  done.*' 
**  Done  !"  cried  Asmodeus,  **  he  anticipates 

The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run. 

When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates?** 

**  Iiet  's  hear,"  quoth  Michael,  "  what  he  has  to  say ; 

You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way." 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 
By  no  means  oilen  was  his  case  below. 

Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  wo 

To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme  's  in  flow ; 

But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter. 

Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 

XCI. 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  8pnrr*d 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay. 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array ; 


>  [Mr.  Southey's  residence  is  on  the  shore  of  Derwent- 
water,  near  the  mountain  Skiddaw.] 

9  [ ••  Mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  I>.,  non  homines,  non  concessere  columnsQ.^— Horace.'} 

»  [The  king's  trick  of  repeating  his  words  in  this  way  was 
a  ferule  source  of  ridicule  to  Peter  Pindar,  (Dr.  Wofcot ;) 
for  example- 


••  Th#  conquering'  monarch,  atoppinf  to  Uke  breaUi 
Amidw  the  ngtmtalM  of  dttth, 

Now  (uni  d  to  Wbitbreail  with  complacence  tv 
And,  c.irry,  thua  addrcMM  the  roan  vf  beer:— 
*  Wbnbread,  ia  *i  true  »    1  hear,  I  bear, 

Vou'ra  of  ao  aoeieot  family    renown'd— 


And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder'd  verses  ui^er  way,  [beet— 
And  cried,  "  For  God's  sake,  stop,  my  friend !  'twere 
Non  Di,  non  homineo — you  know  the  rest"* 

XCIL 

A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 
Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation ; 

The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 
When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 

Of  ghosts  bad  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 
£&fore,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion ;  [what !" 

The   monarch,  mute   till   then,  exclaim'd   '*What! 

Pye*  come  again  7    No  more — ^nv  more  of  that !" 

XCIII. 

The  tumult  grew ;  a  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate. 

When  Castlereagh  has  been  up  long  enough, 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean — the  tlavet  hear  now  ,•)  some  cried  "  Off,  off!** 
As  at  a  farce ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 

The  ba  jn  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 

(Hunself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XCIV. 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ill-favor*d  knave ; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  and  sharper-looking  sort  of  grace 
To  his  whole  Si^ct,  which,  though  rather  grave. 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case ; 
But  that  indeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
Quite  a  poetic  felony  **  de  te." 

XCV. 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 

On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 
Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 
Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow'd  ; 

And  now  the  bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  causoy 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVI. 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — ^he  said. 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling ;  'twas  his  way 

Upon  all  topics ;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread. 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides ;  'twould  delay 

Too  long  the  assembly,  (he  was  pleased  to  dread,) 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 

To  name  his  works— he  would  but  cite  a  few — 

"  Wat  Tyler"—"  Rhymes  on  Blenheim"—"  Water- 
loa" 

XCVII. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide  ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever ; 


What  t  What  ?  Tm  told  that  jou*t»  a  limb 

Of  Pjin.  the  famous  (allow  Pym : 

What,  WhiibRad.  la  it  true  what  people  aar ' 

Bon  of  a  roundhead  are  jrou  T  ba  t  he  ?  ha  f 

Thirtietb  ol  January  don't  you  leed  I 

Tee,  jee,  jou  eat  calTa  bead,  yoa  eat  calPe  head ! 


*'J 


*  [Henry  James  Pve,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Southv/  in 
the  poet-laureateship,  died  in  1813.  He  was  the  author  of  | 
many  works,  besides  his  official  Odes,  among  others, 
"  AUred,"  an  epic  poem— all  of  which  have  been  long  since 
defunct.  Pye  was  a  man  of  good  family  in  Berkshire,  sat 
some  time  in  parliament,  and  was  eminently  respectable  in 
every  thing  but  his  poetry.] 
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For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobiu — 
Hfd  tura'd  his  coat — and  would  have  tnm'd  his  skin 

XCVIII. 

He  had  minfr  against  all  battles,  and  again 
III  their  high  praise  and  glory  ;  he  had  oaIl*d 

Roviewiiig*  «*  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then 
Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pamper'd  by  the  yery  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  had  been  maul'd : 

He  had  v»  ritteu  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  proee. 

And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

XCIX. 

He  had  written  Wesley's  life : — ^here  taming  round 
To  Satan,  "  Sir,  I'm  ready  to  write  yours, 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 

The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there  's  no  ground 
For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 

So  let  me  have  the  proper  documents 

That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  samts.'* 

C. 

Sutan  bow'd,  and  was  silent    "  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  ofSdT,  what  says  Michael  ?    There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  rendered  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work ;  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet     By  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CL 

**  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here  's  my  Vision ! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people  ;  yes,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment,  and  by  my  decision 

Be  guided  who  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall.* 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition. 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  all, 


1  See  "  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White." 

a  [••  Lift  up  rour  heads,  ye  Olte»  j  and  Tie  •vprlaatin;  PoruU, 
B«  ye  liri  up!    For  lo!  h  j^lonfl^d  Monarch  appraacheth, 
Oiie  who  III  rifhitouMieaa  reign 'd,  and  relmoualy  fovem'd  hia  ptopW. 
Who  arc  iheae  that  awaii  him  within  ^— Nasmu,  ine  Deliverer, 
Him  I  knew     .                .        Thou,  too,  O  maiehlcM  Elita, 
Excellent  Queen,  wert  there  !  and  thr  brother's  beautiful  spint. 
There  too  was  he  of  the  table  mail,  the  hero  of  Creaaj, 
Lion-hcnrted  Rjchard  was  there,  redoubtable  warrior. 
I  aaw  the  spirit  of  Alfred- 
Alfred,  than  vhom  no  prince  With  loftier  intellect  f  iftad. 

.    Bede  1  beheld,  who,  humble  and  holy, 
Shone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  itiffht  of  darknesa. 
Bacon  also  was  there,  the  marrellous  Friar; 
Thee,  too,  Fathtr  Chaucer !  I  saw,  and  delij^ted  to  aec  thte— 
And  Sbakapeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself  hath  erected  an  cmpm. 

.    A  trail)  whom  nearer  duty  attracted, 
Thronjrh  the  Qaic  of  Bliss  came  forth  to  welcome  their  Sovercifn. 
Maiiv  were  ibejr,  and  i^torious  all.    Conspicuous  amon|f  them 
Wulie  was  seen  ;  and  the  Seaman  who  fell  on  the  shores  of  Owbyhea.* 
\iid  the  mirhiy  Musician  of  Ocnnany,^  ours  by  adoption, 
Who  beheluiii  the  king  his  munificent  pupil  and  patron— 
fhere,  too,  Wesley,  1  saw  and  knew—AnJ  Burke  i  beheld  thera. 
Here,  where  wroiijrs  are  forgiven,  was  the  injured  Hastings  beside  biro; 
There  was  our  late  lost  Queen,  the  nation's  example  of  virtut,**  dcx.  &e. 

Southtjf.J 

*  Alfonso,  speaking  of  the  Ptolomean  system,  said,  that 
<*  had  he  been  consulteu  at  the  creation  of  the  worki,  he 
would  have  spared  the  Maker  some  absurdities.*' 

^  See  Aubrey's  accoimtof  the  apparition  which  dis^peared 
*'  with  a  curious  perfume  and  a  most  melodious  twang ;"  or 
see  the  "  An/t^uary,"  vol.  i.  p.  225.— ["As  the  vision  shut 
his  volume,  a  strain  of  delightful  music  seemed  to  fill  the 
ajiartraenl."— •'  The  usual  time,"  says  Grose,  "  at  which 
ghosts  make  their  appearance  is  midnight,  and  seldom  before 
it  if!  dark ;  though  some  audacious  spirits  have  been  said  to 
appear  even  by  daylight ;  but  of  this  there  are  few  instances, 
and  those  mostly  ghosts  who  had  been  laid,  and  whose  terms 
of  confinement  were  expired.    I  cannot  learn  that  ghosts 


Like  king  Alfonso.'    When  I  thm  see  donble, 
I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  tronUf^" 

CIL 
He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints, 
Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  riiow 

Had  vanishM,  with  variety  of  scents. 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 
like  lightning,  off  from  his  **  melodious  twang.*** 

cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell ; 

The  angels  stoppM  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions ; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  giblMring,  for  their  own  dominions — 
(For  *tis  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell. 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions ;) 
Michael  took  refuge  m  his  trump — but,  lo ! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow ! 

CIV. 
Saint  Peter,  who  has  hitherto  been  known 

For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys. 
And  at  the  fifth  line  knocked  the  poet  down  f 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease. 
Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown ; 

A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 
Woven  for  the  Laureate's  fmal  wreath,  whene'er 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 

He  first  sank  to  the  bottom — like  his  works. 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface— like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy*d  like  corks,* 
By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf. 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o*er  a  moraas :  he  lurks, 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf. 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  "  Life"  or  "  Vision,'^ 

As  Welbom  says — "  the  devil  tnm'd  precisian." 


carry  tapers  in  their  hands,  as  they  are  sometimes  depicted. 
Dragging  chains  is  not  the  fashion  of  English  ghosts :  chains  • 
and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutrements  of 
foreign  spectres  seen  in  arbitrary  g:ovem  meats ;  dead  or 
alive,  English  spirits  are  free.  Dunn|^  the  narration  of  its 
business,  a  ghost  must  by  no  means  be  mlerrupted  by  ques- 
tions of  any  kind:  its  narration  being  completed,  it 
vanishes  away,  frequently  in  a  flash  of  light;  in  which  case, 
some  ghosts  have  been  so  considerate  as  to  desire  the  party 
to  whom  they  appeared  to  shut  their  eyes :— sometimes  its 
departure  is  attended  with  most  delightful  mime."] 

»  [**  When  I  beheld  them  meet,  the  desire  of  my  aoul  o'erca..^  me 
And  when  with  harp  ami  voice  the  loud  hosaimahs  of  welcome 
Fill'd  the  rejoirinr  rk,v,  as  the  happy  company  enter'd 
Through  the  Everlastinf  Gates,  I,  too,  presa'd  forward  to  enter— 
But  the  weight  of  the  body  withheld  me.— 1  stoop'd  to  the  fountain. 
Eager  to  drink  thereof,  an'd  to  put  awav  all  that  waa  earthly. 
Darkness  cnme  orer  me  then  at  the  chilling  touch  of  the  water, 
And  my  feet  methonght  sunk,  and  I  fell  precipitate.    Starting, 
Then  I  awoke,  ainf  beheld  the  mountains  in  twdigbt  bef;>.*t  me. 
Dark  and  distinct ;  and,  instead  of  tKe  rapturous  sound  sf  hosannaba. 
Heard  the  bell  from  the   towar,  toUl  UMl   through  the  ailenc«  of 
e  ven  ing. "— Sourt«y.  ] 

•  A  drowned  body  lies  at  the  bottom  tiU  rotten ;  it  then 
floats,  as  most  people  know. 

f  [Southey*s  Vision  of  Judgment  appears  to  us  to  be  an  111* 
judged,  and  not  a  well-executed  work.  It  certainly  has  added 
nothing  to  the  reputation  of  its  author  in  any  respect.  The 
nobleness  of  his  motive  does  not  atone  for  the  indiscretion  of 
putting  it  into  so  reprehensible  a  form.  Milton*s  example 
will,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  in  his  vindication ;  but  Milton  alone 
has  ever  founded  a  fiction  on  the  basis  of  revelation,  v>iihoui 
degrading  his  subject,  lie  alone  has  succeeded  in  carrying 
his  readers  into  the  spiritual  world.  No  othe  attempt  o{  the 
kind  has  ever  appeared  that  can  be  read  wiu.out  a  constant 
feeling  of  something  like  burlesque,  and  a  wish  that  the  Tar- 
tarus and  Elysium  of  the  idolatrous  Greeks  should  still  be  the 
hell  and  the  heaven  of  poetry.  A  smile  at  the  puerilitie.«,  and 
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CVL 

Ab  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 
And  Bhow*d  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown ; 


a  laigh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  poet,  might  then  be  enjoyed  by 
the  reader,  without  an  apprehension  that  he  was  guilty  of 
profanity  in  giving  it.  Milton  has  been  blamed  by  the  most 
judicious  cntics,  and  his  warmest  admirers,  for  expressing 
the  counsels  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  and  the  decrees  of  Almighty 
Power,  by  words  assigned  to  the  Deity.  It  offends  against 
poetical  propriety  and  poetical  probability.  It  is  impossible 
to  deceive  ourselves  into  a  momentary  and  poetical  belief 
that  words  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  on  the 
warrant  of  mspiration  itself.  It  is  here  only  that  Milton  fails, 
and  here  Milton  sometimes  shocks.  The  language  snd  con- 
duct ascribed  by  Milton  to  his  inferior  spirits,  accord  so  well 
with  our  conceptions  and  belief  respecting  their  nature  and 
existence,  that  in  many  places  we  forget  that  they  are,  in 
any  respect,  the  creatures  of  imagination.  The  blasphemies 
of  Milton's  devils  offend  not  a  pious  ear,  because  they  are 
devils  who  utter  them.  Nor  are  we  displeased  with  the  poet's 
presumption  in  feigning  language  fur  heavenly  spirits,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  language  that  lifts  the  soul  to  Heaven  ;  and  we 
more  than  believe,  we  know  and  feel,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  language  of  angels,  the  language  of  the 
poet  truly  interprets  their  sentiments.  The  words  are  hu- 
man ;  but  the  truths  they  express,  and  the  doctrines  they 
teach,  are  divine.  Nothmg  of  the  same  kind  can  be  said  of 
any  other  fable,  serious  or  ludicrous,  pious  or  profane,  that 
has  yet  been  written  in  any  age  or  language.— fi/ocjbcood, 
1823.] 

» [The  "  Vision  of  Judgment"  appeared,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  in  **  The  Liberal" — a  Journal  which,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pieces  by  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  was  not  saved  from  ruin  by  a  few  contributions,  some 
of  the  highest  merit,  by  Lord  Byron.  In  his  work,  entitled 
**  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,*'  Mr.  Hunt  assaulted 
the  dead  poet,  with  reference  to  this  unhappy  Journal ;  and 
his  charges  were  thus  taken  to  pieces  at  the  time  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  :— 

"  Mr.  Hunt  describes  himself  as  pressed  by  Lord  Byron 
into  the  undertaking  of  that  hapless  magazine :  Lord  Byron 
on  the  contrary,  represents  himself  as  urged  to  the  service 
by  the  Messrs.  Hunt  themselves."  e.  g. 

**  *  Genoa,  Oct.  9th,  1822.— I  am  afraid  the  Journal  i»  a  bad 
business,  and  won't  do,  but  in  it  I  am  sacrificing  myself  for 
others.  /  can  have  no  advantage  in  it.  I  believe  the  brothers 
Huntt  to  be  honest  men  ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are  poor  ones ; 
they  have  not  a  Nap.  They  vressed  me  to  engage  in  this  workj 
and  in  an  ei'il  hour  I  consented;  still  I  shall  not  repent  if  I  can 
do  them  the  least  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  Leigh 
Hunt  since  he  came  here,  but  it  is  almost  useless :  his  wife 
is  ill ;  his  six  children  not  very  tractable  ;  and  in  affairs  of 
this  world  be  himself  is  a  perfect  child.  The  death  of  Shel- 
ley left  them  totally  aground ;  and  I  could  not  see  them  in 
such  a  state  without  using  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  what  means  were  in  my  power  to  set  them  afloat  again.' 

**  Again— Mr.  Hunt  represents  Lord  Byron  as  dropping  his 
connection  with  '  The  Liberal,'  partly  because  his  friends 
at  home  (Messrs.  Moore,  Hobhouse,  Murray,  &.c.)  told  him 
it  was  a  discreditable  one,  and  partly  because  the  business 
did  not  turn  out  lucrative. 

**  *  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  he  was  not  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  expectation  of  profit.  He  expected  very 
large  returns  from  •  The  Liberal.*  Readers  in  these  days 
need  not  be  told,  that  periodical  works  which  have  a  large 
sale  are  a  mine  of  wealth :  Lord  Byron  had  calculated  that 
matter  well.*—  Lord  Byron  and  his  Conttmvoraries^  p.  50. 

"  *  The  failure  of  tne  large  profits— tne  non-appearance 
of  the  golden  visions  he  had  looked  for  of  the  Edinburgh  or 
Quarterly  returns— of  the  solid  and  splendid  proofs  of  this 
new  country,  which  he  should  conquer  in  the  regions  of 
notoriety,  to  the  dazzling  of  all  men's  eyes  and  his  own— 
ttiis  it  was— this  was  the  bitter  disappointment  which  made 
him  determine  to  give  way.'— /Wrf.  p.  51. 

•♦  Now  let  us  hear  Lord  Byron  himself:— 

" '  Genoa,  9>^  18th,  1822.— They  will,  of  course,  attribute 
motives  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  shall  not  abandon  a  man  like 
Hunt  because  he  is  unfoitunate.  Why,  I  could  have  no  pe- 
cuntary  motives,  and,  least  of  all,  in  connection  with  Hunt.* 

"  ♦  Genoa,  10«»"  25th,  1822.— Now  do  you  see  what  you  and 
your  friends  do  by  your  injudicious  rudeness  ?  actually  ce- 
ment a  sort  of  connection  which  you  strove  to  prevent,  and 
which,  had  the  Hunts  prosjteredy  would  not,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, have  continued.  As  it  is,  I  will  not  quit  them  in  their 
•dreisity,  though  it  should  cost  me  character,  fame,  money. 


All  I  saw  farther,  in  the  last  confusion, 

Was,  that  King  George  slipped   into   heaven   for 
one; 
And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calpi, 
I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm.* 


and  the  usual  et  cetera.  My  original  motives  I  already  ex- 
plained ;  (in  the  letter  which  you  thought  proper  to  show ;) 
they  are  tlie  true  ones,  and  1  abide  by  them,  as  I  tell  you, 
and  I  told  Lr*«h  Hunt,  when  he  questioned  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  ^tler.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will 
forgive  me  at  the  bottom  ;  but  I  cannot  help  that.  I  never 
meant  to  make  a  parade  of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question 
me,  I  could  only  answer  the  plain  truth  ;  and  I  confess,  I  did 
not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  him,  unless  1 8;ud  he 
was  •♦  a  bore,''^  wfiich  I  don't  remember.  Had  this  Journal 
gone  on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
them,  I  should  then  have  left  them  after  a  safe  pilotage  off  a 
lee  shore  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  by  themselves-  A  s  it 
is,  I  can't,  and  would  not  if  I  could,  leave  them  among  the 
breakers.  As  to  any  community  of  feeling,  thought,  or  opin- 
ion, between  Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none. 
We  meet  rarely,  hardly  ever ;  but  I  think  him  a  good-prin- 
cipled and  able  man,  luid  must  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.' " 
The  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  general 
abuse  of  Lord  Byron's  manners,  habits,  and  conversation : 
"  The  witness  is,  in  our  opinion,  disqualified  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  any  such  subjects  :  his  book  proves  him  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  what  manners  are.  and  incompetent  to 
judge  what  manners  ought  to  be :  his  elaborate  portraiture 
of  his  own  habits  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  very  caricature 
of  absurdity ;  and  the  man  who  wrote  this  book,  studiously 
cast,  as  the  whole- language  of  it  is,  m  a  free-and-easy,  con- 
versational tone,  has  no  more  right  to  decide  about  the  con- 
versation of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,  lluui  has  a  perl  ap- 
()rentice  to  pronounce  rx  cathedrd — from  his  one-shillmggal- 
ery,  to  wit— on  the  dialogue  of  a  pohte  comedy.  We  can 
easily  believe,  that  Lord  Byron  never  talked  his  best  when 
this  was  his  Companion,  We  can  also  believe,  that  Lord 
Byron's  serious  conversation,  even  in  its  lowest  tone,  was 
often  unintelligible  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  morally  cer- 
tain, that  in  such  company  Lord  Byron  talked,  very  often  in- 
deed, for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusmg  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  ignorant,  fantastic,  lack-a-daisical  gtie.si ;  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Magnus  AnoUo  of  Paradise  Row  as  a  precious 
butt,  and  acted  accordingly.  We  therefore  consider  Mr. 
Hunt's  evidence  as  absolutely  inadmissible,  on  strong  pre- 
liminary  grounds.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  it,  when  we  find 
it,  as  we  do,  totally  and  diametncally  at  variance  both  with 
the  substance  and  complexion  of  Lord  Byron's  epi»tolary 
correspondence ;  and  with  the  oral  testimonies  of  men  whose 
talents,  originally  superior  beyond  all  possibility  of  measure- 
ment to  Mr.  Hunt's,  have  been  qiatured  and  perfected  by 
study,  both  of  books  and  men.  such  as  Mr.  Hunt  never  even 
dreamed  of;  who  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  Lord  Byron 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and 
who,  qualified,  as  they  probably  were,  above  any  of  their 
contemporaries,  to  appreciate  Lord  Byron,  whether  as  a 
poet,  or  as  a  man  of  high  rank  and  pre-eminent  fame,  ming- 
ung  m  the  world  in  society  such  as  he  ought  never  to  have 
sunk  below,  all  uith  one  voice  pronounce  an  opinion  exactly 
and  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  looking  to  things  broadly 
and  to  the  general  effect,  the  reverse  of  that  which  this  un- 
worUiy  and  ungrateful  dependant  has  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  promulgating,  on  the  plea  of  a  penury  which  no  Lord 
Byron  survives  to  relieve  ?  It  is  too  bad,  that  he  who  has, 
in  his  own  personal  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  so 
much  to  answer  for— who  abused  great  opportunities  and 
great  talents  so  lamentably— who  sinned  so  deeply,  both 
against  the  society  to  which  he  belonged  and  the  literature 
in  which  his  name  will  ever  horn  a  splendid  place— U  is  really 
too  bad,  that  Lord  Byron,  in  addition  to  the  grave  condem- 
nation of  men  able  to  appreciate  both  his  merits  and  his  de- 
ments, and  well  disposed  to  think  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  of  the  worst  errors  that  existed  along  with  so  much 
that  was  excellent  and  noble— it  is  by  much  too  bad,  that 
this  great  man's  glorious  though  melancholy  memory 

*  Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  hacks* 

whom  he  fed ;— that  his  bones  must  be  scrapea  up  from 
their  bed  of  repose  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over 
by  creatures  who,  even  in  the  least  hyena-like  of  their 
moods,  can  touch  nothing  that  mankind  would  wish  to  re- 
spect without  polluting  it.** 

Mr.  Moore's  Verses  on  Mr.  Hunt's  work  must  not  be 
omitted  here :— 
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THE  AGE  OF  BRONZE: 

OR,  CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS.* 


**  Impar  Congre$$u$  Achilli." 


The  "good    old   times*' — all  times  when  old   are 

good- 
Are  gone  ;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would ; 
Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will : 
A  wider  space,  a  greener  field,  is  given 
To  those  who  play  their  **  tricks  before  high  heaven.** 
I  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 
Have  wept  enough — for  what? — to  weep  again ! 

11. 

All  is  exploded — ^be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader  ! — remember  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
Then  Pitt  was  all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much. 
His  very  rival  ahnost  deemM  him  such* 
We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face^ 
Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 
Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow*d  all  free, 
As  the  deep  billows  of  the  iEgean  roar 
Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore 
But  where  are  they — the  rivals !  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet ' 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
Which  hushes  all .'  a  calm,  unstormy  wave. 
Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 
Of  *<  dust  to  dust ;"  but  half  its  tale  untold : 
Time  tempRrs  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 
Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form, 
Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below  ; 
The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow, 
Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O'er  which  from  empire^  she  lured  Antony ; 


'•  Next  week  will  be  published  (as  •  Lives'  are  the  rage) 
The  whole  Reminiscences,  wondrous  and  strange. 
Of  a  small  puppy-do^  that  lived  once  in  the  cage 
Of  the  late  noble  lion  at  Exeter  'Change. 

•'  Though  the  dog  is  a  dog  of  the  kind  they  call '  sad.* 
'Ti&  a  puppy  that  much  to  good  breedmff  pretends : 
And  few  dogs  have  such  opportunities  had 
Of  knowing  how  lions  behave— among  friends. 

"  How  that  animal  eats,  how  he  moves,  how  he  drinks. 
Is  all  noted  down  by  this  Boswell  so  small ; 
And  'tis  plam,  from  each  sentence,  the  puppy-dog  thinks 
That  the  lion  was  no  such  great  things  after  all. 

•'  Though  he  roar'd  pretty  well— this  the  puppy  allows— 
It  was  all,  he  says,  borrow'd— all  second-hand  roar ; 
And  he  vastly  prefers  his  own  little  bow-wows 
To  the  loftiest  war-note  the  lion  could  pour. 

'*  'Tis.  indeed,  as  good  fun  as  a  Cynie  could  ask, 
To  see  how  this  cockney-bred  setter  of  rabbits 
Takes  gravely  the  lord  of  the  forest  to  task, 
And  judges  of  lions  by  puppy-dog  habits. 

"  Nay.  fed  as  he  was  (and  this  makes  it  a  dark  case) 
With  sops  every  day  from  the  lion's  own  pan. 
He  lifts  iip  his  leg  at  the  noble  beast's  carcass. 
And— does  all  a  dog,  so  diminutive,  can. 

"  However,  the  book 's  a  good  book,  being  rich  in 
Examples  ana  warnings  to  lions  high-bred. 
How  they  suffer  small  mongrelly  curs  in  their  kitchen, 
Who'll  feed  on  them  living,  and  foul  them  when  dead."] 

*  [This  poem  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1823 ;  and  published  in  London,  by 


Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  ffiowii. 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  thoura  unknown — 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  q)pear 
The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear ! 
He  wept  for  worids  to  conquer — half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death,  and  birth. 
And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer !"  he  who  ne'er 
Conceived  the  globe,  he  panted  not  to  spare ! 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  holds  his  um,  and  never  knew  his  throne.* 

HI. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  far, 

Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car ; 

The  new  Sesostris,  whose  imhamess'd  kings,^ 

Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings. 

And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late, 

Chained  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  ? 

Yes !  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 

Of  all  that 's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild?       [thrones? 

Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were 

Whose  table  earth — whose  dice  were  human  bones? 

Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle,* 

And,  as  tliy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 

Reduced  to  nibble  at  nis  narrow  cage ; 

Smile  to  survey  the  queller  of  the  nations 

Now  daily  squabblmg  o'er  disputed  rations ; 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines. 

O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines ; 

O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 

Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings? 


Mr.  John  Hunt.    Its  authenticity  was  much  disputed  at  the 
time.] 
« [Mr.  Fox  used  to  say—"  /  never  want  a  word,  but  Pitt 


say- 


never  wants  tkt  word. 

•  [The  grave  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  within 
eighteen  mches  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,— 

"  Where— taming  thought  to  human  pride  !— 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  sloe. 
Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier : 
O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry— 
•  Here  let  their  discord  with  tfiem  die ; 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom, 
Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb , 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again  V  " 

SiE  Waltk*  Scott.] 

•  [A  sarcophagus,  of  Breccia,  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  dust  of  Alexander,  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  English  army,  in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of 
Alexandria,  in  February,  1802,  was  presented  by  George 
111.  to  the  British  Museum.] 

>  [Sesostris  is  said,  by  Diodorus,  to  have  had  his  chariot 
drawn  by  eight  vanquished  sovereigns  :— 

*•  High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  sceptred  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew  ; 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  jav'lin  hold, 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold.**- Popb.] 

•  [St.  Helena.] 
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Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortnoe  hangs, 
A  surgeon's*  statement,  and  an  earlV  harangnes ! 
A  bust  delay'df'  a  book  refused,  can  shake 
Tho  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 
Is  this  indeed  the  tamer  of  the  great, 
Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate— 
The  paltry  jailer*  and  the  prying  spy. 
The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh  ?* 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 
How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear ! 
Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 
His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still  : 
Vain  was  his  sickness,  never  was  a  clime 
So  free  from  homicide — ^to  doubt 's  a  crime ; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintained  his  cause, 
Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause.* 
But  smile— though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace, 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind ; 
Smile — for  the  fettcr*d  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 
And  higher  worlds  tbm  this  are  his  again.^ 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  roign, 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  bo  ! 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse. 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  cuise ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape ; 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  you  lone  grave, 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  jailer,  duteous  to  the  last, 
Scarce  deem*d  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast. 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid. 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid ; 


» [Mr.  Barry  O'McaraO  «  [Earl  Bathurst] 

•  [The  bust  of  his  son.]  *  [Sir  Hudson  Lowe.] 

•  [Captain  Basil  Hall's  interesting  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  ex-emperor  occurs  in  his  *•  Voyage  to  Loo-choo.") 

•  [The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  O'Meara's  dis- 
missal from  his  Mujesty's  service  took  place  will  suffice  to 
show  how  little  '•  the  stiff  surgeon'*  merited  the  applause  of 
Lord  Byron.  In  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty  Board  by  Mr. 
O'M.,  dated  Oct.  28,  1818,  there  occurred  the  following 
paragraph :—"  In  the  third  interview  which  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  May,  1816,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  latter  tu  send  me  away,  and  to  replace  me  by 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  been  several  years  surgeon  in  the 
Corsican  Rangers.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the 
resolution  of  manifesting  great  confidence  in  me,  by  load- 
ing me  with  civilities,  mviting  me  constantly  to  dine  with 
him.  conversing  for  hours  together  with  me  alone,  both  in 
his  own  house  and  grounds,  and  at  Longwood,  either  in  my 
own  room,  or  under  the  trees  and  elsewhere.  On  some  of 
these  occasions  he  made  to  me  observations  uoon  the 
benefit  which  would  result  to  Europe  from  the  ueath  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  of  which  event  he  spoke  in  a  man- 
ner which,  considering  his  situation  and  mine,  was  pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  me."— The  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty was  instructed  to  answer  in  these  terms :— ••  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  which  this  passage  was  in- 
tended to  convey ;  and  my  Lords  can  as  little  doubt  that 
the  insinuation  is  a  calumnious  falsehood :  but  if  it  were 
true,  and  if  so  horrible  a  suggestion  were  made  to  you,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  it  was  your  bounden  duty  not  to  have 
lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it  to  the  Admiral  on  the 


That  name  shall  hallow  tho  ignoble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 

The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast ; 

When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies. 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 

And  mighty  nature  o'er  his  obsequies 

Do  more  than  niggard  envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  7    Cau  Glory's  lost 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists ; 

Naught  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists: 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  tho  rocky  isle, 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  Pantheon  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 

Her  honor,  fame,  and  faith  demand  his  bones 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onwar^  in  the  battle's  van, 

To  form,  like  Guesclin's"  dust,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is — the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm,  hke  Ziska's  drum.* 

V. 

Oh  heaven !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  featiure ; 

Oh  earth !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 

Thou  isle !  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 

That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 

Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 

Hover,  tho  victor  of  a  hundred  fights ! 

Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Omar's  deeds  oatdone ! 

Alas !  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon — 

The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights. 

To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites? 

Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 

Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 

A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear ; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 

Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood ;" 


spot,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lordships. 
An  overture  so  monstrous  in  itself,  and  so  deeply  involving, 
not  merely  the  personal  character  of  the  governor,  but  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  and  the  important  interest  committed 
to  his  charge,  should  not  have  been  reserved  in  your  own 
breast  for  two  years,  to  be  oroduced  at  last,  not  (as  it 
would  appear)  from  a  sense  oi  public  duty,  but  in  further- 
ance of  your  own  personal  hostility  against  the  governor. 
Either  the  charge  is  in  the  last  degree  false  and  calumni- 
ous, or  you  can  nave  no  possible  excuse  for  having  hitherto 
suppressed  it.  In  either  case,  and  without  adverting  to 
the  eeneral  tenor  of  your  conduct,  as  stated  m  your  letter, 
my  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an  improper  person  to  con- 
tinue in  his  Majesty's  service ;  and  they  have  directed  your 
name  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  naval  surgeons  ac- 
cordingly."   O'Meara  died  in  1836] 

»  [Bonaparte  died  the  5th  of  May,  1821.] 

■  [Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  before  Chftteauneuf  de  Randon,  in  1380.  The 
English  garrison,  which  had  conditioned  to  surrender  at  a 
certain  time,  marehed  out  the  day  after  his  death ;  and  the 
commander  respectfully  laid  the  keys  of  the  fortress  on  the 
bier,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  have  surrendered  to  his 
ashes.] 

•  [John  Ziska— a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Hussites. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  in  dying,  be  ordered  his  skin  .o 
be  made  the  covering  of  a  drum.  The  Bohemians  hold  his 
memory  m  superstitious  veneration.] 

10  [At  the  baUle  of  the  pyramids,  in  July,  1798,  Bonaparte 
said,—**  Soldiers !  from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids 
forty  ages  behold  you."J 
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Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell, 
I  With  cla^hin^  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  banron 
.   To  re-manuro  the  uncultivated  land ! 
,   Spain  !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  CIdy 
j   Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 
I   Austria ;  which  saw  thy  twice-ta*en  capital 
'   Twice  spared  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 
;  Ye  race  of  Frederic  ! — Frederics  but  in  name 
,   And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  fame  ; 
Who,  crush'd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 
'   First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  I    Ye  who  dwell 

Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
I  The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt ! 
1   Poland  I  o*er  which  the  avenging  angel  pafis'd, 
I   But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 
!   Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim. 
Thy  lotted  people  and  exlinguish'd  name. 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear, 
I  That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  car — 
:   Kosciusko !     On — on — on — the  thirst  of  war 
I  Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  czar. 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 
'  Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets ! 
I   Moscow  I  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 
I  For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  bis  frozen  tear 
To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how  ?  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 
To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match. 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 
The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 
Subiimest  of  volcanoes !  Etna's  flamo 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecia  *b  tame ; 
Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  a  usual  sight 
For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hacknoy'd  heiirht  • 
Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire 

Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem. 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn ! — 
Whose  icy  wing  f!app'd  o'er  the  faltering  ioe 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow  ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ! 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vineb 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines ; 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  Polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill'd  ;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gathered  from  the  war. 
What  shall  return  ? — the  conqueror's  broken  car ! 


1  [Gustavus  Adolpbus  fell  at  the  great  battle  of  Lutzen, 
in  Novemlier,  1633.] 

>  [The  Isle  of  Elba.] 

>  1  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  address  of  Prometheus  in 
^schylus,  when  he  is  left  alone  by  his  attendants,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of  Sea-nymphs.  fThus 
translated  by  Potter  :— 

*'  Ethereal  air,  and  ye  swift-winged  winds, 
Ye  rivers  springing  from  fresh  founts,  ye  waves, 
That  o'er  th'  interminable  ocean  wreath 
Your  crisped  smiles,  thou  all-producing  earth. 
And  thee,  bright  sun,  I  call,  whose  flaming  orb 
Views  the  wide  world  beneath,  see  what,  a  god, 
I  suffer  from  the  gods ;  with  what  fierce  pains, 
Behold,  what  tortures  for  revolving  ages 


The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !    Agaui 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory,^ 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas  I  not  die : 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign — eovereign  a«  before  ; 
But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field. 
And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the  unvanquish'd  yield ; 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  aud  fox's  guide ; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 

Oh  ye !  and  each,  and  all !  Oh  France !  who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields,  plough 'd  up  as  hostile  ground. 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 
Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris !  and  thou  Isle,' 
Which  see'st  Etruria  >om  thy  ramparts  smile. 
Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 
Till  woo'd  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  \mde ! 
Oh,  France !  retaken  by  a  single  march. 
Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch  . 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterioo! 
Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too, 
Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery: 
Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen  !  with  thy  jailer  nigh— 
Hear !  hear  Prometheus'  from  his  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ; 
He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 
So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong ! 
A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worids  betrajr^d : 
A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
The  reed  of  Fortune,  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 
Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod  ; 
His  country's  Coisar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 
Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 
Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought, 
By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 
While  Fruukliu's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Fre*(^om  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth  f 
While  Washington's  a  watchword,  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there  's  an  echo  left  to  air  :* 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar  !* 
Alas !  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave — 


I  here  must  struggle ;  such  unseemly  chains 
This  new-raised  ruler  of  the  gods  devised. 
Ah  me !  Thai  groan  bursts  from  my  anguish*d  heart. 
My  present  woes  and  future  to  bemoan.— 

For  favors  shown 
To  mortal  man  I  bear  this  weight  of  wo !"] 
«  [The  well-known  motto  on  a  French  medal  of  Franklin 
was— 

"  Eripuit  ccbIo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis.*'] 

•  t"  To  be  the  first  man,  (not  the  Dictator,)  not  the  Sylla, 
but  the  Washington,  or  Aristides,  the  leader  in  talent  and 
truth,  is  to  be  next  to  the  Divinity.**— Byron  Dicry.] 

*  [Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  Columbia  and  Peru, 
died  at  San  Pedro,  Deceml>er,  1830,  of  an  illness  brought 
on  by  excessive  fatigue  and  exertion.] 
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,   The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  aliives  the  riaye, 
;   Who  burets  the  chains  of  millions  to  rouew 
,  The  very  fettere  which  his  arm  broke  through, 
j   And  cnish'd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own, 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  7 

VI. 

But  'twill  not  be — the  spark 's  awaken'd — lo ! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  ffk>w ; 
The  same  high  spirit  which  beat  back  me  Moor 
Throu£rh  eight  long*  ages  of  alternate  gore 
Revives — and  where  ?  in  that  avenging  clime 
Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
Where  Cortes'  and  Pizarro's  banner  flew, 
The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  "  Neii'* 
'Tis  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh. 
To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh, 
Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
Where  Greece  was — No !  she  still  is  Greece  once 

more. 
One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 
Slaves  of  the  east,  or  helots  of  the  west ; 
Ou  Andes'  and  on  Athos*  peaks  unfurl'd, 
The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  worid : 
The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword  ;* 
The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord  ; 
The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek, 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  cacique ; 
Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore. 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar ; 
Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance. 
Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dutib  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  fain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye. 
Break  o'er  th'  iEgean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamis ! — there,  there  the  waves  arise. 
Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 
Lone,  lost,  abandou'd  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians,  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle. 
The  fostered  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ;' — 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 
The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfJB,  and  set  the  nations  free? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Thau  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowliug  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  marten,  than  await. 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate, — 
Numbered  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall. 
Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  firet  courtier  in  the  Czar's  regard ; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  «ans  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair. 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 


1  [The  famous  hynm,  ascribed  to  Callistratus:— 

"  Covered  with  myrtle-wreaths,  PIl  wear  my  sword 
Like  brave  Harmodius,  and  his  patriot  friend 
Aristogeiton.  who  the  laws  restored, 
The  tyrant  slew,  and  bade  oppression  end,*'  Sec.  Sec.] 

^  [For  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  Rn«ian  intrigues 


VIL 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime 

Where  Freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  Time, 

And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives :  renown 'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pel  ay  o  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerrage ; 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victon,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 

But  these  are  gone—their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

sway. 
Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they : 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 
The  faith's  red  "  auto,"  fed  with  human  fuel, 
While  sate  the  catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel. 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye. 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 
The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth : 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  lees  disgraced. 
But  more  degraded  ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  foi^  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray'd ; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow'd  on  eVry  shore. 
Save  hers  who  oam'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore ; 
The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 
Neglected  or  forgotten : — such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up !  up  again  !  undaunted  Tauridor  I 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo !  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — "  lago !  and  close  Spain  .'"• 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round. 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found, — 
The  exterminating  war,  the  desert  plain. 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain  ; 
The  wild  sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerrillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fall ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade  f 
The  knife  of  Aragon,*  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan ; 
The  Andalusian  coureer  in  the  van ; 


in  Greece,  in  the  years  alluded  to,  see  "  Gordon's  History 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  (1839,)  vol.  i.] 

•  [*'  Santiago  y  serra  Espaiia !"  the  old  Spanish  war-cry  .J 
«  [See  ante,  p.  20. J 

*  The  Aragonians  are  peculiarly  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
this  weapon,  and  displayed  it  particularly  in  former  Freocli 
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I  The  torch  to  mako  a  Moscow  of  Madrid ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid : — 
,   Such  have  been,  each  shall  be,  snch  are.    Advanee, 
:  And  win — not  Spaiiw  but  thine  own  freedom,  France ! 

VIII 

But  lo !  a  Congress  !*    What !  that  hallow'd  name 

Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?    May  we  hope  the  same 

For  outworn  Europe  ?    With  the  sound  arise, 

Like  SamuePs  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 

The  prophets  of  youn&r  Freedom,  summoned  far 

From  dimoe  of  Washmgton  and  Bolivar ; 

Henry,  the  forest-born  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas  f 

And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 

Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 

And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 

To  bid  us  bliuh  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 

That  should  redeem  the  many  ?     Who  renew 

This  consecrated  name,  till  now  aasira'd 

To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 

The  blest  Alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ! 

An  earthly  trinity  !  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

A  pious  unity !  in  purpose  one^ 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ; 

Their  dugs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees. 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more, 

The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah  I  how  much  happier  were  good  iBsop's  frogs 

Than  we !  for  ours  are  animated  logs. 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 

And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow ; 

All  duly  anxious  to  leave  little  work 

Unto  the  revolutionary  stoik. 

IX. 

Thrice  blest  Verona !  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
Honor'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  "  all  the  Capulets  ;**■ 
Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  "  Dog  the  Great," 
"  Can  Grande,"*  (which  I  venture  to  translate,) 


1  [The  Congress  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  &c.,  lu:.,  &c.,  which  assembled  at  Verona,  in  the 
autumn  of  1883.] 

2  [Patrick  Henry,  of  Vir^nla,  a  leading  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  died  m  June,  1797.    Lord  Byron  ^ 
ludes  to  his  famous  speech  in  1765,  in  which,  on  sajring, 
"  Ceesar  had  his  Brutus— Charles  the  First  haa  his  Crom- 
well—and George  the  Third *'  Henry  was  interrupted 

with  a  shout  of  **  Treason !  treason ! !"— but  coolly  finished 
the  sentence  with  Georg'  ♦*'e  Third  way  profit  by  their 
example.**] 

'  ["1  have  beer  o.^r  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is 
wonderful— beat?  even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's 
story,  they  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting  on  the 
fact— giving  a  date,  (1303,)  and  showTng  a  tomb.    It  is  a 

{>lain,  open,  and  partly  decayed  sarcophagus,  with  withered 
eaves  in  it,  in  a  wild  and  desolate  conventualgarden,  once 
a  cemetery,  now  rumed  to  the  verv  graves.  The  situation 
struck  me  as  very  appropriate  to  the  legend,  being  blighted 
as  their  love.  I  have  brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  the 
granite,  to  give  to  my  daughter  and  my  nieces.  The  Gothic 
monuments  of  the  Scahger  princes  pleased  me,  but  *  a  poor 
virtuoso  am  I.' "— %ron  Letter$y  Nov.,  1816.] 

*  [Cane  I.  Delia  Scala,  sumamed  the  Great,  died  in  1329: 
ae  was  the  protector  of  Dante,  who  celebrated  him  as  "  il 
G-an  Lombieirdo."] 


To  these  snblimer  pugs  7    Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  lanrels  yield  to  new  f 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 
And  Dante's  exile  shelter'd  by  thy  gate  ; 
Thy  good  old  man,  whose  worid  was  all  withm 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in  :* 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ay,  shoot !  inscribe !  rear  monuments  of  shame* 
To  tell  Oppression  that  the  worid  is  tame ! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 
The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribandry  and  stare, 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  ban ; 
Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  fettered  hands  are  free ! 


Resplendent  sight !     Behold  the  coxcomb  Czar,* 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war ! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm, 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  jelm ; 

A  Calmnck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 

And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit ; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw. 

But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning  *s  raw  ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  huperial  dandy  prates  of  peace ! 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Greece ! 

How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 

How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain ! 

How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 

His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid ; 

A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  worid  knows, 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philip's  son ! 

La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on  ; 

And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore 

Fmd  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 

Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth  ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  shonld  his  lot  be  thine, 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine.' 

Spain,  too,  hath  rocks,  and  riven,  and  defiles — 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  Uon's  toils. 


•  [Verona  has  been  distinguished  as  the  cradle  of  many 
illustrious  men.    There  is  one  still  Uving : 

Per  cui  la  fama  in  te  chiara  nsuona 

Egregia,  eccelsa,  alma  Verona,— 
I  mean  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  a  poet  who  has  caught  a  porti«ia 
of  that  sun  whose  setting  beams  yet  gild  the  hor^n  of  Italy.    | 
His  rural  pieces,  for  their  chaste  style  of  colonng.  their  re-    t 
pose,  and  their  keeping,  may  be  said  to  be  in  poetry,  what    ' 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  are  in  picture.— Rose] 

•  [Claudian's  famous  old  man  of  Vercma,  "  qui  suburbium 
nunquam  egressiis  est."— The  Latin  verses  are  beautifully 
imitated  by  Cowley  :— 

"Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  bound 
Wiihm  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  ground  : 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 
(Th'  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 
From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 
And,  by  degrees,  sees  gently  bendmg  down. 
With  natural  propension,  to  that  earth  j 

Which  both  pre8er\'ed  his  life  and  gave  him    uio 
Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortune  seV 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get ; 
No  change  of  Consuls  marks  lo  him  the  yea  . 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar.**  &c  %c.] 
»  [The  Emperor  Alexander;  who  died  in  1825.] 

•  The  dexterity  of  Cathenne  extricated  Peter  (called  tb« 
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Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xerefl*  sonny  fields  ;^ 

Think'st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields  ? 

Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 

To  ploughshares,  shave  aud  wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 

Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout. 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 

To  infest  the  clime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pore 

With  thy  fool  lbgion&     Spain  wants  no  manure : 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  hot  she  feeds  no  foe ; 

Her  voltores,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  7 

Alas !  thou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  porvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I*d  wander 

Rather  a  worm  than  suck  an  Alexander ! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  cynic  shall  be  free ; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinop^ : 

Still  will  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 

The  face  of  mouarchs  for  an  **  honest  man.'* 


XL 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  ultra  ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  noisy  chambers 
And  tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  'tis  found, 
Heare  **  the  lie"  echo  for  his  answer  round? 
Oor  British  Conmions  sometimes  deign  to  '*  hear !" 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate. 
Must  fight  next  day  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not? 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanctioned  the  transaction. 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  **  Action,  action !" 


XIL 

But  where  *8  the  monarch  1  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  ? 
Have  revolutionary  pat^  risen. 
And  tum'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  7 
Have  discontented  movements  stirr'd  the  troops  7 
Or  have  no  movements  follow'd  traitorous  soups? 
Have  Carbonaro*  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  ?:iough  7  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion  7  Ah !  in  thy  dejected  looks 
I  read  all  France's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 


Great  by  courtesy)  when  surrounded  by  the  Mussulmans 

on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pruth. 
1  [*'  Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  march'd 
Beneath  Count  Juhan's  banner ;  the  remains 
Of  that  brave  army  which  in  Africa 
So  well  against  the  Mussulman  made  head. 
Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable, 
And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 
Their  leader's  noble  spirit.    To  revenge 
His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones, 
Slain  in  unnatural  battle  on  the  field 
Of  Xeres,  where  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 
By  righteous  Heaven  was  reft."— SoiiM«y'#  Roderick.} 

•  [Accordinjg  to  Botta,  the  Neapolitan  republicans  who, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  fled  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  there  formed  a  secret  confederacy,  were  the 
first  that  assumed  the  designation,  since  familiar  all  over 
Italy,  of  "  Carbonari,"  (colliers.)] 


Good  classic  Louis !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  Desir6  7 

Why   wouldst  thou  leave    calm    Hartweli's    green 

abode,' 
Apician  table,  and  Horatian  ode. 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 
And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  school  d? 
Ah !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones ;  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed ; 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best. 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest. 
To  talk  of  letters,  aud  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art ; 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  Uien  a  wit. 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit ; — 
But  uot  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee. 

XIIL 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  7 
"Arts — arms — and  George — and  glory — and  the 


And  happy  Britain — wealth — and  Freedom's  smiles — 
White  cliffi,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curi'd, 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  !* 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush  !  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  penknife  slit  a  goose-quill  t'  other  day — 
And  *  pUots  who  have  weather*d  every  storm'* — 
(But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  Reform.**) 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near. 
There  's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what 's  stranger  still,  with  rhyme. 
Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning !  may  permit. 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  wast  Imhh  a  wit. 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  House,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame  ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator,* 
Even  I  can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  more : 
Nay,  not  so  much  ; — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes. 
The  hounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsman's  hollo. 
And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  will  follow ; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry ; 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  a  eulogy ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 


*  [Hartwell,  in  Buckinghamshire— the  residence  of  Louis 
XYIII.,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Emigration.] 

*  "  Naso  suspendit  adunco."— Horace. 

The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperious  to 
his  acquaintance. 

•  t"  The  Pilot  that  weather'd  the  storm"  is  the  burden  of 
a  song,  in  honor  of  Pitt,  by  Mr.  Canning.] 

•  t"  I  have  never  beard  any  one  who  fulfilled  my  ideal  of 
an  orator.  Grattan  would  nave  been  near  it,  but  for  his 
harlefiuin  delivery.  Pitt  I  never  heard— Fox  but  once  :  and 
then  he  struck  me  as  a  debater,  which  to  me  seems  as  differ- 
ent from  an  orator  as  an  improvisators  or  a  versifier  from  a 
poet.  Grey  is  great,  but  it  is  not  oratorv.  Canning  is  some- 
times very  like  one.  Whitbread  was  the  Demosthenes  of 
bad  taste  and  vulgar  vehemence,  but  strong,  and  English. 
Holland  is  impressive  from  sense  and  sincerity.  Burdett  is 
sweet  and  silvery  as  Belial  himself,  and,  I  think,  the  great- 
est favorite  in  Pandemonium."— Bynw  Diary,  1821.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Thy  naddle-^rthfl  are  not  yet  quite  wcure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  eure  ;* 
The  unwieldy  old  white  hone  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  ^eat  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that?  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  the  country  !  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 

Bo  wail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen? 

The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 

The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 

For  what  were  ail  these  country  patriots  bom? 

To  hunt,  aud  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  com  ? 

But  com.  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall, 

KiuoTH,  cinquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 

And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain? 

Why  vould  you  trouble  Buonapartes  reign? 

He  we  8  your  great  Triptolemus;  his  vices 

DestriyM    but    realms,    and    BtUd    maiutain'd    yoor 

prices ; 
Ho  'amplified  to  every  lord*s  content 
Tb-<  {rrand  agrarian  alchymy,  bight  rent. 
W'ly  did  th3  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne, 
rruc,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 
But  what  of  that?  the  Gaul  may  b&ar  the  guilt; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way. 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale? 
The  purse-proud  tenant,  never  known  to  faU? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  ? 
The  marsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land  ? 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The  doubling  rental  7     What  an  evil  *s  peace ! 
In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill. 
In  vain  tlie  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  linded  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaviug  out  the  land) — 
The  land  self-interest  grouiis  from  shore  to  shore. 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up,  up  again,  ye  rents !  exalt  your  notes. 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  tlieir  votes, 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah  !  *'  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  once  so  high. 
Are  ^one — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry. 
And  naught  remauis  of  all  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content 
They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune's  equal  urn ; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  th«^  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
Soe  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm  ; 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands. 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lauds ; 
Safe  in  their  bams,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle— why  ?  for  rent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent  per  cent. 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrong  millions — why  ?  for  rent ! 


1  [On  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londondernr,  in  Angnst  18SS, 
I  Ml  Canning,  who  had  prepared  to  sail  for  India  as  Gover- 
I  noi  General,  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
'  fairfc.  —not  much,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  personal  satisfaction 
!  of  George  the  Fourth,  or  of  the  high  Tories  in  the  cabinet 
He  lired  to  verify  some  of  the  predictions  of  the  poet— to 


They  loar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they 

meant 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live? — ^for  rent! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  malecontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ;  war  was  rent . 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent, 
How  reconcile?  by  reconciling  rent ! 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 
No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent ! 
Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent. 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — ^rent,  rent,  rent ! 
Thou  sold'st  thy  birthright,  Esau !  for  a  meos ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  leas ; 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 
Are  idle  ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords !  was  yoor  appetite  for  war. 
And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar ! 
What !  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even  o'er 

cash? 
And  when  laud  crmnblee,  bid  firm  paper  crash? 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall. 
And  found  on  'Change  a  Fundling  Hospital? 
Lo !  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes, 
like  Niobe,  weeps  o*er  her  offipring,  Tithes ; 
The  prelates  go  to— where  the  saints  have  gone, 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one  ; 
Church,  state,  and  faction  wrestle  in  the  dark, 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  conunon  ark. 
Shom  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 
Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 
And  why  ?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wants. 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 
"  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise  ;*' 
Admire  their  patience  throu^  each  sacrifice. 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 
The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  natrans : — ^pray  who  made  it  high  f 


XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks. 
The  new  Symplegades — the  crashing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose, 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleaven'd  ore. 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Factdus'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumor  holds  the  stake. 
And  the  worid  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britam !  not  indeed  in  mines. 
Or  peace  or  plenty,  com  or  oil,  or  wines ; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey. 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  troth  refuse, 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings !  they  kindly  draw  your  own  ; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  control, 
And  waft  a  loan  **  from  Indus  to  the  pole." 
The  banker — broker — baron* — brethren,  speed 
To  akl  these  baukropt  tyrants  in  their  need. 


abandon  the  foreign  policy  of  his  predecessor— to  break  up 
the  Tory  party  by  a  coalition  with  the  Wh^gs— and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Reform  in  Parliament] 

3  [The  head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Mon'morenci  has 
usually  been  designated  **  le  premier  baron  Chretien  ;**  hit 
ancestor  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  the  first  nobU  convert 
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Nor  these  alone ;  Colombia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  saccess ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per-centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham*s  seed  can  Russia  march  ; 
'Tis  ^Id,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arch. 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land : — 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 
Two  Jews — but  not  Samaritans— direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  their  sect 
What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them? 
A  congress  forms  their  "  New  Jerusalem,'* 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite — 
Oh,  holy  Abraham  !  dost  thou  see  the  sight? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine^ 
Who  spit  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
But  honor  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 
(Where  now,  oh  pope !  is  thy  forsaken  toe? 
Could  it  not  favor  Judah  with  some  kicks? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  '*  kick  against  the  pricks  f) 
On  Shylock*s  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  "  pound  of  flesh.** 

XVL 

Strange  sight  this  Congress  !  destined  to  unite 

All  that  *s  incongruous,  all  that  *s  opposite. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Sovereigns — they're  alike, 

A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 

But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 

Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 

While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 

There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 

Cajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs  ;* 

And  subtle  Greeks'  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 

There  Montmorenci,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters,' 

Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  ^clat, 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  "  Ddbato ;" 

Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 

As  his  dismissal  in  the  "  Monitenr." 

Alas  I  how  could  his  cabinet  thns  err? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra>minister? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again, 

**  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.*** 

XVII. 

Enough  of  thi»--a  sight  more  mournful 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 
The  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride ; 


to  Christianity  in  France.  Lord  Byron  perhaps  alludes  to 
the  well'known  joke  of  Talleyrand,  who,  meeting  the  Duke 
of  Montmorenci  at  the  same  party  with  M.  Rothschild,  soon 
after  the  latter  had  t>een  wnobkd  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
is  said  to  have  begged  leave  to  present  M.  U  premitr  banm 
Juif  to  M.k  vremier  bttroH  Ckritiem.] 

1  Monsieur  "hateaubrland,  who  has  not  forgotten  the  au- 
thor in  the  mimster,  received  a  handsome  compliment  at  Ve- 
rona from  a  hterary  sovereign :  **  Ah !  Monsieur  C,  are  you 
related  to  that  Chateaubriand  who— who— who  has  written 
nmtthingt**  (6crit  ouelque  ekosi .')  It  is  said  that  the  author 
of  Atala  repented  nim  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy. 

t  [Count  Capo  d'Istrias— afterwards  President  of  Greece. 
The  count  was  murdered  in  September,  1 831,  by  the  brother 
and  son  of  a  Mainote  chief  whom  he  had  imprisoned.] 

s  [The  Duk?  do  Montmorenci-LavaL] 

«  rFrom  Pope's  verses  on  Lord  Peterborough  -.— 


The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 

The  young  Astyanajt  of  modem  Troy  f 

IPhe  still  i^e  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 

That  earth  has  yet  to  pee,  or  e'er  hath  seen ; 

She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery !     Could  not  Austria  spare 

A  daughter?     What  did  France's  widow  there? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helen's  wave, 

Here  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 

But,  no,— she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 

Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain  ; 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries  ;• 

What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 

A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 

Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  southern  seas ; 

Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese, 

Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort, 

To  not«  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court 

But  she  appears !     Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  moom — 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime  ; 

(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold ; — 

But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould ;) 

She  comes ! — the  Andromache,  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homer's,) — Lo !  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans ! 

Yes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lord's  half-shatter'd  sceptre  through. 

Is  offer*d  and  accepted  !     Could  a  slave 

Do  more  ?  or  less  ? — and  he  in  his  new  grave ! 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  the  ex-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife  ! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 

Why  spare  men's  f«eling8,  when  their  own  are  jests  ? 

xvin. 

But,  tbed  of  foreign  fdllies,  I  turn  home. 

And  sketch  the  group— the  picture 's  yet  to  come 

My  muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 

She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt ! 

While  throng'd  the  chiefii  of  every  Highland  clan 

To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman ! 

Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  witli  Erse  roar, 

While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  *'  Claymore  !** 

To  see  prond  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 

Gird  the  gross  sirioin  of  a  city  Celt,^ 

She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 

That  I  awoke—and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause : — if  there 's  no  harm  in 
TTiiB  first — you'll  have,  perhaps,  a  second  "  Carmen.** 


**  And  he,  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 
Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain. 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.**] 

•  [Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph,  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 
died  at  the  palace  of  Schdnbrunn,  July  23, 1832,  having  just 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.] 

•  [Count  Neipperr,  chamberlain  and  second  husband  to 
Maria- Louisa,  bad  but  one  eye.  The  count  died  in  1831. 
SeeoM/^,  p.  471.] 

"*  fGeorge  the  Fourth  is  said  to  hare  t>een  somewhat  an- 
noyed, on  entering  the  levee^room  at  Holjrrood  (Aug.  1822) 
in  full  Stuart  tartan,  to  see  only  one  figure  similarly  attired 
(and  of  similar  bulk)— that  of  Sir  William  Curtis.  The  city 
knight  had  every  thing  complete— even  the  Jbit/e  stuck  in 
the  garter.  He  asked  the  King,  if  he  did  not  think  him  well 
dre^ed.  ••  Yes !"  replied  his  Majesty,  "  only  you  have  no 
»po<m  in  your  ko»e."  The  devourer  of  turtle  had  a  fine  en- 
graving executed  of  himself  in  his  Celtic  attire.] 
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THE  ADIEU. 

WRITTEN   UNDER  THE   IMPRESBION  THAT  THE  AUTHOR 
WOULD  BOON    DIE. 

Adieu,  thou  Hill !'  where  early  joy 

Spread  roses  o'er  my  brow  ; 
Where  Science  seeks  each  loitering  boy 

With  knowledge  to  endow. 
Adieu,  my  youthful  friends  or  foes, 
Partners  of  former  bliss  or  woes ; 

No  more  through  Ida's  paths  we  stray ; 
Soon  must  I  share  the  gloomy  cell, 
Whose  ever-slumbering  inmates  dwell 

Unconscious  of  the  day. 

Adieu,  ye  hoary  Regal  Fanes, 

Ye  spires  of  Granta's  vale, 
Where  Learning  robed  in  sable  reigns, 

And  Melancholy  pale. 
Ye  comrades  of  the  jovial  hour, 
Ye  tenants  of  the  classic  bower. 

On  Cama's  verdant  margin  placed, 
Adieu !  while  memory  still  is  mine, 
For,  offerings  on  Oblivion's  shrine. 

These  scenes  must  be  efiaced. 

Adieu,  ye  mountains  of  the  clime 

Where  grew  my  youthful  years ; 
Where  Loch  na  Garr  in  snows  sublime 

His  giant  summit  rears. 
Why  did  my  childhood  wander  forth 
From  you,  ye  regions  of  the  North, 

With  sons  of  pride  to  roam? 
Why  did  I  quit  my  Highland  cave, 
Marr's  dusky  heath,  and  Dee's  clear  wave. 

To  seek  a  Sotheron  home? 

Hall  of  my  Sires  !  a  long  farewell — 

Yet  why  to  thee  adieu  ? 
Thy  vaults  will  echo  back  my  knell. 

Thy  towers  my  tomb  will  view : 
The  faltering  tongue  which  sung  thy  fall. 
And  former  glories  of  thy  Hall* 

Forgets  its  wonted  simple  note — 
But  yet  the  Lyre  retains  the  strii^gs, 
And  sometimes,  on  ^olian  wings, 

In  dying  strains  may  float 

Fields,  which  surround  yon  rustic  cot, 

While  yet  I  linger  here. 
Adieu  !  you  are  not  now  iforgot. 

To  retrospection  dear. 
Streamlet  !*  along  whose  rippling  surge, 
My  youthful  limbs  were  wont  to  urge 

At  noontide  heat  their  pliant  course ; 
Plunging  with  ardor  from  the  shore, 
Thy  springs  will  lave  these  limbs  no  more, 

Deprived  of  active  force. 

And  shall  I  here  forget  the  scene. 
Still  nearest  to  my  breast? 


» [Harrow.]  P  See  aUit  PP.  388,  412.] 

s  [The  river  Grete,  at  Southwell.] 


Rocks  rise,  and  rivers  roll  between 
The  spot  which  passion  bless'd ; 

Yet,  Mary,*  all  thy  beauties  seem 

Freeh  as  in  Love's  bewitching  dream. 
To  me  in  smiles  display'd ; 

Till  slow  disease  resigns  bis  prey 

To  Death,  the  parent  of  decay, 
Thine  image  cannot  fade. 

And  thou,  my  Friend  !*  whose  gentle  love, 

Yet  thrills  my  bosom's  chords. 
How  much  thy  friendship  was  above 

Description's  power  of  words ! 
Still  near  my  breast  thy  gift  I  wear 
Which  sparkled  once  with  Feeling's  tear, 

Of  Love  the  pure,  the  sacred  gem ; 
Our  souls  were  equal,  and  our  lot 
In  that  dear  moment  quite  forgot ; 

Let  Pride  alone  condemn ! 

All,  all  is  dark  and  cheeriess  now  I 

No  smile  of  Love's  deceit 
Can  warm  my  veins  with  wonted  glow, 

Can  bid  Life's  pulses  beat : 
Not  e'en  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
Can  wake  my  faint,  exhausted  frame. 

Or  crown  with  fancied  wreaths  my  head 
Mine  is  a  short  inglorious  race, — 
To  humble  in  the  dust  my  face, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Oh  Fame !  thou  goddess  of  my  heart; 

On  him  who  gains  thy  praise, 
Pointless  must  fall  the  Spectre's  dart. 

Consumed  in  Glory's  blaze ; 
But  me  she  beckons  from  the  earth. 
My  name  obscure,  unmark'd  my  burth, 

My  life  a  short  and  vulgar  dream  ^ 
Lost  in  the  dull,  ignoble  crowd. 
My  hopes  recline  within  a  shroud, 

My  fate  is  Lethe's  stream. 

When  I  repoee  beneath  the  sod, 

Unheeded  in  the  clay. 
Where  once  my  playful  footsteps  trod, 

Where  now  my  head  must  lay ; 
The  meed  of  Pity  will  be  shed 
In  dew>drops  o'er  my  narrow  bed, 

By  nightly  skies,  and  storms  alone ; 
No  mortel  eye  will  deign  to  steep 
With  tears  the  dark  sepulchral  deep 

Which  hides  a  name  unknown. 

Fon^t  this  world,  my  restless  sprite, 
Turn,  turn  thy  thoughts  to  Heaven : 

There  must  thou  soon  direct  thy  flight, 
If  errors  are  forgiven. 

To  bigots  and  to  sects  unknown. 

Bow  down  beneath  the  Almighty's  Throne ; 


« [Mary  Duff.    See  maSf  p.  436,  note.j 

•  [Eddlestone,  the  Cambridge  chorister.  See  mUi,  p,  406  ] 
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To  Him  addraoB  thy  trembling  prayer : 
He,  who  ifl  merciful  and  jnst. 
Will  not  reject  a  child  of  dost. 

Although  his  meanest  care. 

Father  of  light !  to  Thee  I  call, 

My  soul  is  dark  within : 
Tlion,  who  canst  mark  the  spanow^s  fall, 

Avert  the  death  of  sin. 
Thoo,  who  canst  guide  the  wandering  star. 
Who  calm'st  the  elemental  war, 

Whose  mantle  is  yon  boundless  sky, 
My  thoughts,  my  words,  my  crimes  forgive ; 
And,  since  I  soon  must  cease  to  lire, 

Instruct  me  how  to  die. 

1807.    [First  published,  183S.] 


TO  A  VAIN  LADY. 

Ah,  heedless  girl !  why  thus  disclose 
What  ne'er  was  meant  for  other  ears: 

Why  thus  destroy  thine  own  repose, 
And  dig  the  source  of  future  tears? 

Oh,  thou  wilt  weep,  imprudent  maid, 
While  lurking  envious  foes  will  smile. 

For  all  the  follies  thou  hast  said 
Of  those  who  spoke  but  to  beguile. 

Vain  girl  I  thy  lingering  woes  are  nigh. 
If  thou  believ'st  what  striplings  say : 

Oh,  from  the  deep  temptation  fly, 
Nor  fall  the  specious  spoiler's  prey. 

Dost  thou  repeat,  m  childish  boast, 
Tlie  words  man  utters  to  deceive? 

Thy  peace,  thy  hope,  thy  all  is  lost. 
If  thou  canst  venture  to  believe. 

While  now  amongst  thy  female  peers 
Thou  tell'st  again  the  soothing  tale. 

Canst  thou  not  mark  the  rising  sneers 
Duplicity  in  vain  would  veil? 

Tliese  tales  in  secret  silence  hush, 
Nor  make  thyself  the  public  gaze : 

What  modest  maid  without  a  blush 
^econntB  a  flattering  coxcomb's  praise? 

Will  not  the  laughing  boy  deepme 
Her  who  relates  each  fond  conceit^- 

Who,  thinking  Heaven  is  in  her  eyes. 
Yet  cannot  see  the  slight  deceit  ? 

For  she  who  takes  a  soft  delight 
These  amorous  nothings  in  revealing, 

Must  credit  all  we  say  or  write, 
While  vanity  prevents  concealing. 

Cease,  if  you  prize  your  beauty's  reign ! 

No  jealousy  bids  me  reprove : 
One,  who  is  thus  from  nature  vain, 

I  pity,  but  I  cannot  love. 

Jannarj  15, 1607.    [First  published,  183S.] 


TO  ANNR 

O  f  Anne !  your  offences  to  me  have  been  grievous ; 

I  thought  from  my  wrath  no  atonement  could  save 
you; 
fiut  woman  is  made  to  command  and  deceive  us — 

I  look'd  in  your  face,  and  I  almost  forgave  you. 


I  vow'd  I  could  ne'er  for  a  moment  respect  yon. 
Yet  thought  that  a  day's  separation  was  long: 

When  we  met,  I  determined  again  to  suspect  yovt — 
Your  smile  soon  convinced  me  suspicion  was  wrong. 

I  swore,  m  a  transport  of  young  uidignation. 
With  fervent  contempt  evermore  to  disdain  you: 

I  saw  you — ^my  anger  became  admiration ; 
And  now,  all  my  wish,  all  my  hope,  's  to  regain  yon. 

With  beauty  like  yours,  oh,  how  vain  the  contention ! 

Thus  lowly  I  sue  for  forgiveness  before  you ; — 
At  once  to  conclude  such  a  fruitless  djssension. 

Be  false,  my  sweet  Anne,  when  I  cease  to  adore  yon ! 
January  16, 1807.    [First  published,  183S.] 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Oh,  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  fates  have  decreed 
The  heart  which  adores  you  should  wish  to  dissever ; 

Such  Fates  were  to  me  most  unkind  ones  indeed ; — 
To  bear  me  from  love  and  from  beauty  forever. 

Your  frowns,  lovely  giri,  are  the  Fates  which  alone 
Could  bid  me  from  fond  admiration  refrain ; 

By  these,  every  hope,  every  wish  were  o'erthrown, 
Till  smiles  snould  restore  me  to  rapture  again. 

As  the  ivy  and  oak,  in  the  forest  entwined. 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  united  must  weather, 

My  love  and  my  life  were  by  nature  design'd 
To  flourish  alike,  or  to  perish  together. 

Then  say  not,  sweet  Anne,  that  the  Fates  have  decreed. 
Your  lover  should  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu ; 

Till  Fate  can  ordain  that  his  bosom  shall  bleed, 
His  soul,  his  existence,  are  centred  in  you. 

1807.  [First  published,  1881] 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  A  SONNET  BEGINNING, 

<*  <  BAD  IS  MT  VEMK,'  TOO  SAT,  <  AND  TET  NO  TBAE.'  " 

Thy  verse  is  "  sad"  enough,  no  doubt : 
A  devilish  deal  more  sad  than  witty ! 

Why  we  should  weep  I  can't  find  out, 
Unless  for  thee  we  weep  in  pity. 

Yet  there  is  one  I  pity  more ; 

And  much,  alas !  I  think  he  needs  it : 
For  he,  I'm  sure,  will  snfier  sore. 

Who,  to  his  own  misfortune,  reads  it 

Thy  rhymes,  without  the  aid  of  magic. 
May  ojtrebe  read — but  never  after: 

Yet  their  effect 's  by  no  means  tragic. 
Although  by  far  too  dull  for  lan^ter. 

But  would  you  make  our  bosoms  bleed. 
And  of  no  common  pang  complain — 

If  you  would  make  us  weep  indeed. 
Tell  us,  you'll  read  them  o'er  again. 

March  8, 1807.   [First  published,  ISIt.] 


ON  FINDING  A  FAN. 

1m  one  who  felt  as  once  he  felt. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  faun'd  the  flame ; 
But  now  his  heart  no  more  will  melt. 

Because  that  heart  is  not  the  same. 
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As  when  the  ebbhig  flamai  are  low, 
The  aid  which  once  unproved  their  light, 

And  bade  them  born  with  fiercer  glow, 
Now  quenches  ail  their  hiaze  in  night, 

Thus  has  it  been  with  passion's  fires— 
As  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers— 

While  every  hope  of  love  expires. 
Extinguished  with  the  dying  embezs. 

The  first,  though  not  a  spark  survive. 
Some  careful  hand  may  teach  to  bum ; 

The  Uutt  alas !  can  ne'er  survive ; 
No  touch  can  bid  its  warmth  return. 

Or,  if  it  chance  to  wake  again. 
Not  always  doom'd  its  heat  to  smother, 

It  sheds  (so  wajrward  fates  ordain) 
ItB  former  warmth  around  another 

1807.    [First  puhUshed,183S.] 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

Thou  Power!  who  hast  ruled  me  through  infancy's 
davs, 

Young  orapring  of  Fancy,  'tis  time  we  diould  part ; 
Then  rise  on  the  gale  this  the  last  of  my  lays, 

The  oddest  efiiurion  which  springs  from  my  heart 

This  bosom,  responsive  to  rapture  no  more, 

Shall  hudi  thy  wild  notes,  nor  implore  thee  to  sing ; 

The  feelines  of  childhood,  which  tanefat  thee  to  soar, 
Are  waned  for  distant  on  Apathy^i  wing. 

Though  simple  the  themes  of  my  rude  flowing  Lyre, 
Yet  even  these  themes  are  departed  forever ; 

No  more  beam  the  eyes  which  my  dream  could  inspire. 
My  visions  are  flown,  to  retnm, — alas,  never ! 

When  drain'd  is  the  nectar  which  gladdens  the  bowl, 
How  vain  is  the  eflbrt  delight  to  prolong ! 

When  cold  is  the  beauty  which  dwelt  in  my  soul, 
What  magic  of  Fancy  can  lengthen  my  song? 

Can  the  lips  sing  of  Love  in  the  desert  alone. 
Of  kisses  and  smiles  which  they  now  must  resign  ? 

Or  dwell  with  delight  on  the  hours  that  are  flown  7 
Ah,  no !  for  those  hours  can  no  longer  be  mine. 

Can  they  speak  of  the  friends  that  I  live  but  to  love? 

Ah,  surely  afiection  eimobles  the  strain ! 
But  how  can  my  numbers  in  sympathy  move. 

When  I  scarcely  can  hope  to  behold  them  agam? 

Can  I  sing  of  the  deeds  which  my  Fathers  have  done, 
And  raise  my  loud  harp  to  the  fame  of  my  Sires? 

For  glories  like  theirs,  oh,  how  famt  is  my  tone  I 
For  Heroes'  exploits  how  unequal  my  fires ! 

Untouch'd,  then,  my  Lyre  diall  reply  to  the  blast — 

T'w  hush'd ;  and  my  feeble  endeavors  are  o'er ; 
And  those  who  have  heard  it  will  pardon  the  past, 
'  When  they  know  that  its  murmurs  shall  vibrate  no 


And  soon  shall  its  wild  erring  notes  be  fingot. 
Since  early  afiection  and  love  are  o'ercast : 

Oh !  bless'd  had  my  fate  been,  and  happy  my  lot. 
Had  the  first  stram  of  love  been  the  dearest,  the  last ! 

Farewell,  my  young  Muse!  since  we  n.Jw  can  ne'er 
meet; 
If  our  songs  have  been  languid,  they  surely  are  few 
Let  m  hope  that  the  present  at  least  will  be  sweet — 
Tlie  present — ^which  seals  our  eternal  Adieu. 

1807.    [First  pubUshed,  1839.] 


1  [Lord  Byron,  on  bis  first  arriral  at  Newstead,  in  1798. 
planted  aa  oak  in  the  garden,  and  nourished  the  fancy,  that 
as  the  tree  flourished  so  should  he.  On  revisiting  the  abbey, 
during  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthven's  residence  there,  he  found 
the  oak  choked  up  by  weeds,  and  almost  destroyed ;— hence 
these  lines.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Wildroan,  the  present 
proprietor,  took  possession,  he  one  day  noticed  it,  and  said 
to  the  servant  woo  was  with  him,  *'  Here  is  a  me  young 


TO  AN  OAK  AT  NEWSTEAD. 

Young  Oak !  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine ; 

That  thy  dark-waving  branches  would  fiourish  around. 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope,  when,  in  infancy's  years. 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  rear'd  thee  with  pride : 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears, — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  snmnmd  thee  can 
hide. 

I  left  thee,  my  Oak,  and,  since  that  fotal  hoar, 
A  stranger  has  dwelt  in  the  hall  of  my  sire ; 

Till  manhood  shall  crown  me,  not  mine  is  the  power. 
But  his,  whose  neglect  may  have  bade  thee  expire. 

Oh !  hardy  thou  wert — even  now  little  care 
Might  revive  thy  young  head,  and  thy  wounds 
gently  heal : 

But  thou  wert  not  fated  afiection  to  shar»^ 
For  who  could  suppose  that  a  Stranger  would  feel  7 

Ah,  droop  not,  my  Oak !  lift  thy  head  for  a  while ; 

Ere  twice  round  yon  Glory  this  planet  shall  run. 
The  hand  of  thy  Master  will  teach  thee  to  smile. 

When  Infancy's  yean  of  probation  are  done. 

Oh,  live  then,  my  Oak !  tow'r  aloft  from  the  weeds. 
That  clog  thy  young  growth,  and  assist  thy  decay, 

For  still  in  thy  bcisom  are  life's  early  sends. 
And  still  may  thy  branches  their  beauty  dis^y. 

Oh !  yet,  if  maturity's  years  may  be  t)|ine, 
Thou^  /  shall  lie  low  in  the  cavern  of  i^^. 

On  thy  leaves  yet  the  day-beam  of  ages  may  shine. 
Uninjured  by  time,  or  the  rude  winter's  breath. 

For  centuries  stBl  may  thy  boughs  lightly  wave 
O'er  the  corse  of  thy  lord  in  thy  canopy  laid ; 

While  the  branches  thus  gratefully  shelter  hie  mve. 
The  chief  who  survives  may  recline  in  thy  made. 

And  as  he,  with  his  boys,  shall  revisit  this  spot. 
He  will  tell  them  in  whispers  more  softly  to  tread. 

Oh !  surely,  by  these  I  shall  ne*er  be  forgot : 
Remembrance  still  hallows  the  dust  of  the  dead. 

And  here,  will  they  say,  when  in  life's  glowing  prime, 
Peihaps  he  has  pour'd  forth  his  young  simple  lay, 

And  here  must  he  sleep,  till  the  moments  of  time 
Are  lost  in  the  hours  of  Eternity's  day. 

1807.    [First  pttblirtied,183t.] 


oak ;  but  it  must  be  cut  down,  as  it  grows  in  an  improper 
plBce."^**  I  hope  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  *'  for  it's  the 
one  that  my  lord  was  so  fond  of,  because  he  set  it  himself." 
The  Colonel  has,  of  course,  taken  every  possible  care  of 
it  It  is  already  inquired  after,  by  strangers,  as  "  ths 
BraoH  OAK,**  and  promises  to  share,  in  sJter  times,  the 
celebrity  of  Shakspeare's  mulberry,  and  Pope's  willow.] 
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ON  REVISITING  HARROW.* 

Hk&e  ODce  engaged  the  stranger's  view 
Young  Friendship's  record  simply  traced ; 

Few  were  her  words,— but  yot,  though  few, 
Resentment's  hand  the  line  defacML 

Deeply  she  cut — but  not  erased, 

The  charactere  were  still  so  plain, 
Tliat  Friendship  once  retum'd,  and  gazed^— 

Till  Memory  hail'd  the  words  again. 

Repentance  placed  them  as  before ; 

Forgivenebs  join'd  her  gentle  name ; 
80  fair  the  inscription  teem'd  once  more 

That  Friendship  thought  it  still  the  same. 

Thus  might  the  Record  now  have  been ; 

But,  ah,  in  spite  of  Hope's  endeavor. 
Or  Friendship's  teara.  Pride  rush'd  between^ 

And  blotted  out  the  line  forever ! 

September,  1807. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOHN   ADAMS,  OF  SOUTH- 
WELL, 

A  OAEUER,  WHO   DIED  OF  DRtntKENNiai. 

John  Aoamb  lies  here  of  the  parish  of  SouthweU, 
A  Carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  month  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast. 
He  could  carry  no  more— 00  was  carried  at  last ; 
For,  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one. 
He  oould  not  carry  off, — so  he 's  now  carri-on, 

September,  1807. 


TO  MY  SON.' 

Thosb  flazen  locks,  those  eyes  of  Une, 
Bright  as  thy  mother's  in  their  hue ; 
Tliose  rosy  lips,  whose  dimples  play 
And  smile  to  steal  the  heart  away. 
Recall  a  scene  of  former  joy. 
And  touch  thy  father's  heart,  my  Boy ! 

And  thoa  canst  lisp  a  father's  namfr— 
Ah,  William,  were  thine  own  the  same^— 
No  self-iBproach — but,  let  me  cease — 
My  care  for  thee  shall  porchase  peace ; 
Thy  mother's  shade  shall  smile  in  joy. 
And  pardon  all  the  past,  my  Boy ! 

Her  lowly  grave  the  turf  has  press'd. 
And  thou  hast  known  a  stranger's  breast 
Derision  sneers  upon  thy  birth. 
And  yields  thee  scarce  a  name  on  earth ; 
Yet  diall  not  these  one  hope  destroy r— 
A  Father's  heart  is  thine,  my  Boy ! 

Why,  let  the  worid  unfeeling  frown. 
Must  I  fond  Nature's  claim  disown  7 
Ah,  no— though  moralists  reprove, 
I  hail  thee,  dearest  child  of  love, 
Fair  cherub,  pledge  of  youth  and  joy— 
A  Father  guards  thy  biith,  my  Boy ! 

>  Some  years  ago,  when  at  Harrow,  a  friend  of  the  author 
enmved  on  a  particular  spot  the  names  of  both,  with  a  few 
additional  words,  as  a  memorial.  Aiterwards,  on  receivniff 
some  real  or  imagined  injury,  the  author  de^royed  the  frau 
record  before  he  left  Harrow.  On  revisiting  the  place  in 
1807,  he  wrote  under  it  these  stansas. 

«  C<«  Whether  these  verses  are,  in  any  degree,  founded  on 
fust,  I  have  no  accurate  means  of  determining.  Fond  as 
Lord  Byron  was  of  recording  every  particular  of  his  youth, 


Oh,  'twill  be  sweet  m  thee  to  trace, 
Ere  age  has  wrinkled  o'er  my  face. 
Ere  half  my  glass  of  life  is  run, 
At  once  a  brother  and  a  son ; 
And  all  my  wane  of  years  employ 
In  justice  done  to  thee,  my  Boy ! 

Although  so  young  thy  heedless  sire. 
Youth  will  not  damp  parental  fire ; 
And,  wert  thou  still  less  dear  to  me, 
While  Helen's  form  revives  in  thee. 
The  breast,  which  beat  to  former  joy. 
Will  ne'er  desert  its  pledge,  my  Boy ! 

1807.    [First  published,  1830.] 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST  PRAYER. 

Faekwill  !  if  ever  fondest  prayei 

For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air. 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
HTwere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh : 

Oh !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 

Are  in  that  word— Farewell !— Farewell ! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry : 
But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain. 

Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 
The  thought  that  ne  er  shall  sleep  again. 

My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain. 


Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 
I  only  feel— FareweU !— Farewell ! 


1806. 


BRIGHT  BE  THE  PLACE  OF  THY  SOUI* 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 

On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

^AB  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine. 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

LuHht  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be : 
Tliere  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 

Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 
May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest : 

But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 
For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  Uess'd  ? 

1806. 


such  an  event,  or  rather  era,  as  is  here  commemorated, 
would  have  been,  of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  pass  on- 
mentioned  by  him ;  and  yet  neither  in  conversation  nor  in 
any  of  his  wntings  do  I  remember  even  an  allusion  to  iL 
On  the  other  hsind,  so  entirely  was  all  that  he  wrote,— 
making  allowance  for  the  embellishments  of  6uicy,— the 
transcript  of  bis  actual  life  and  feelings,  that  it  m  not  easy  to 
suppose  a  poem,  so  full  of  natural  tenderness,  to  have  been 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  imagination  alone.*'~MooBs.  But 
see  fit,  Don  Juan,  canto  zvi.  st.  01.] 
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WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 


When  we  two  parted 

In  Bilenoe  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kiss ; 
Truly  that  honr  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  mommg 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow^ 
It  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken, 

And  light  is  thy  fame ; 
I  hear  thy  name  qwken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  ear ; 
A  shodder  comes  o*er  me — 

Why  wert  thon  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee, 

Who  knew  thee  too  well:— 
Long,  long  shall  I  me  thee. 

Too  deeply  to  telL 

In  secret  we- met — 

In  silenoe  I  grieve, 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  riiould  meet  thee 

After  long  years. 
How  should  1  greet  thee  ? — 

With  nlence  and  tean. 


1808. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND.* 

Fbw  years  have  passed  since  thou  and  I 
Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name. 

And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 
Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  me,  too  well  thou  know'st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recall ; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays. 
So  fhiil  is  early  friendship's  reign. 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's. 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 

If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 
To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart ; 

The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine. 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thon  ait 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide. 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide. 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow? 


>  [This  copy  of  verses,  and  that  which  follows,  originally 
appeared  in  the  volume  pubUshed,  in  1809,  by  Mr.  (now  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John)  Hobhouse,  under  the  tiUe  of  "Imita- 


It  boots  not  that,  together  bred. 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy : 

Myspring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth, 
Slaves  to  the  specious  worid's  control. 

We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth } 
That  worid  corrupts  the  noblest  sod. 

Ah,  joyous  season !  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  tie ; 

When  thought  ere  spoke  is  unconfined, 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  Man's  maturer  years, 
When  Man  bunself  is  but  a  tool  $ 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  feais. 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same, 
We  learn  at  length  our  faults  to  blend ; 

And  those,  and  those  alone,  may  claun 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man : 
Can  we  then  'scape  from  folly  free? 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan, 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be? 

No ;  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 
Through  every  turn  of  life  hath  been ; 

Man  and  the  worid  so  much  I  hate, 
I  care  not  when  I  quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light. 
Wilt  shine  awhile,  and  pass  away; 

As  glow-worms  spaikle  through  the  night. 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas !  whenever  folly  calls 

Where  parasites  and  princes  meet, 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  halls, 
The  welcome  vices  khidly  greet,) 

Ev'n  now  thou'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  flutteriug  crowd ; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad 
To  join  the  vam,  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  thou  glide  from  fair  to  fair. 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  haste, 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre, 

That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  taste. 

But  say,  what  nymph  will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapors  move. 

To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame, 
An  ignis-fatuus  gleam  of  love? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inctined. 
Will  deisn  to  own  a  kmdred  care? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind. 
For  friendship  every  fool  may  share? 

In  time  forbear ;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen ; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along : 
Be  something,  any  thing,  but — mean. 


1808. 


tions  and  TranshUions,  together  with  original  poems,"  and 
bearing  the  modest  epigi^ih— "  Ab«  A«e  novwuu  eu0  «i- 
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LINES  INSCRIBED  UPON  A  CUP  FORMED 
FROM  A  SKULL.' 

Start  not — ^nor  deem  my  spirit  fled : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull, 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaffed,  like  thee : 

I  died :  let  earth  my  bones  resign : 
Fill  up — thou  canst  not  injure  me ; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  Upe  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 
Than  nurse  the  earth -worm's  slimy  brood ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  Gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine ; 
And  when,  alas !  our  brains  are  gone. 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine  ? 

Quaff  while  thou  canst :  another  race. 
When  thou  and  thine,  like  me,  are  sped, 

May  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace. 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  no— since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce? 

Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wastmg  clay, 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newstead  Abbey,  1606. 


WELL!  THOU  ART  HAPPY.' 

Wkll  !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too  ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wout  to  da 

Thy  husband 's  bless'd — and  'twill  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass — Oh  !  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favorite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break ; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it  for  its  mother's  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it, — and  repress'd  my  sighs. 
Its  father  in  its  face  to  see ; 

>  [Lord  Byron  ^ves  the  following  rfbeount  of  this  cup  :— 
**  The  gardener,  in  digging,  discovered  a  skuU  that  had  pro- 
bably belonged  to  some  jolly  friar  or  monk  of  the  abbey, 
about  the  time  it  was  demonasteried.    Observing  it  to  be  of 

S'ant  size,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  a  strange 
ncy  seized  me  of  having  it  set  and  mounted  as  a  drinking 
cup.  I  accordingly  sent  it  to  town,  and  it  returned  with  a 
very  high  polish,  and  of  a  mottled  color  like  tortoise-shell.'* 
It  is  now  m  the  possession  of  Colonel  Wildman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Newstead  Abbey.  In  several  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists, mention  is  made  of  the  custom  of  quaffing  wine  out  of 
similar  cups.  For  example,  in  Dekker's  '*  Wonder  of  a 
Kmgdom,"  Torrenti  says,— 

**  Would  I  had  ten  thousand  soldiers'  beads, 
Their  skulls  set  all  in  silver :  to  drink  healths 
To  his  confusion  who  Tlrst  invented  war."] 
■  [These  lines  were  printed  originally  m  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
Mia'^Uany.    A  few  days  before  they  were  written,  the  Poet 
had  been  mvited  to  dine  at  Annesley.    On  the  infant  daugh- 
ter of  his  fair  hostess  being  brought  into  the  room,  he  started 
involuntarily,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  suppressed  his 
emotion.    To  the  sensations  of  that  moment  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  beautiful  stanzas.] 


But  then  it  had  its  mother's  eyes, 
And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Maiy,  adieu  !  I  must  away : 

Wiile  thou  art  bless'd  I'll  not  repine ; 
But  near  thee  I  can  never  stay  ; 

My  heart  #ould  soon  again  be  thine. 

1  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame ; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side. 
My  heart  m  all, — save  hope,— -the  i 


Yet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 

My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look ; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime— 
We  met, — and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  8aw»thee  gaze  upon  my  face. 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there : 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  trace ; 
The  sullen  caUnness  of  despair. 

Away !  away !  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake : 

Oh  !  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 

November  S,  1806 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A 
NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.* 

Wh«n  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wo. 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen. 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  Save  been : 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend. 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master*s  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone» 
Unhonor'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour. 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power. 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 


*  [This  monument  is  still  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the 
garden  of  Newstead.  The  following  is  the  inscription  by 
which  the  verses  are  preceded  :— 

"  Near  this  spot 
Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 
Strength  without  Insolence, 
Courage  without  Ferocity, 
And  all  the  Virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 
This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  ashes. 
Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
BOATSWAIN,  a  Dog, 
Who  was  bom  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 
And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.  18,  1808.'* 
Lord  Byron  thus  announced  the  death  of  his  favorite  to  his 
friend  Hodgson :— "  Boatswain  is  dead !— he  expired  in  a 
state  of  madness,  on  the  18th,  after  suffering  much,  yet  re- 
taining all  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  to  the  last ;  never  at- 
temptmg  to  do  the  least  injury  to  any  one  near  him.    I  have 
now  lost  every  thing,  except  old  Murray.**    By  the  wiU 
executed  in  1811,  he  directed  that  his  own  body  should  be 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  garden,  near  his  faithful  dog.] 
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Thy  ]ove  is  lost,  thy  friendship  all  n  cheat, 
Thy  mnilee  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit ! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on — it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stsnes  arisjB ; 
I  never  knew  but  one, — and  here  he  lies. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Norember  SO,  1606. 


TO  A  LADY,> 

cm   BKnCO  AflKSD  MT   RKABON   FOR  aUITTINO    KROLAND 
IN  THE  SnUNG. 

Whsn  Man,  expell'd  from  Eklen's  bowexB, 
A  moment  linper'd  near  the  gate. 

Each  scene  recui'd  the  vanish'd  houis, 
And  bade  him  cuise  his  future  fate. ' 

But,  wandering  on  through  distant  dimes* 
He  learnt  to  bear  his  load  of  grief; 

Just  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times. 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady !"  will  it  be  with  me, 
And  I  must  view  thy  charms  no  more ; 

For,  while  I  linger  near  to  thee, 
I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise. 
Escaping  from  temptation's  snare ; 

I  cannot  view  my  paradise 
Without  the  wish  of  dwelling  there.' 

December  9, 1606. 


REMIND  ME  NOT,  REMIND  ME  NOT. 

Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not, 
Of  those  beloved,  those  vanish'd  hours, 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee  ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot, 
Till  time  unnerves  our  vital  powers. 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget — canst  thou  forget. 
When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair, 

How  quick  thy  fluttering  heart  did  move? 
Oh !  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet. 
With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair. 
And  lips,  though  sUent,  breathing  love. 

When  thus  reclining  on  my  breast. 
Those  eyes  threw  back  a  glance  so  sweet, 
As  half  reproach'd  yet  raised  desire. 
And  still  we  near  and  nearer  press'd. 
And  still  our  glowing  lips  would  meet, 
As  if  in  ki»es  to  expire. 


'To  Mrs.  Musters.'*  Ate. 

Pinden*s  lUustra- 


The 


*  [In  the  oriffinal  MS. 
reader  will  flnda  portrait  of  this  lady  in  Fi 
tions  of  Byron,  No.  III.] 

« [In  the  first  copy,  "  Thus,  Mary !»»] 

» [In  Mr.  Hobhouse's  volyme,  the  line  stood,—"  Withf:tn 
a  wish  to  enter  there.**  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord  Byron,  wntten  in  1633,  only 
three  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Italy  for  Greece :— **  Miss 
Chaworth  war  tv^o  years  older  than  myself.  She  married 
a  man  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  but  her  mar- 


Amd  then  those  pensive  eyes  would  dose, 
And  bid  their  lids  each  other  seek. 
Veiling  the  azure  orbs  below ; 
While  their  long  lashes'  darkeu'd  glosi 
Seem'd  stealmg  o'er  thy  brilliant  cheek. 
Like  raveu*s  plumage  smooth'd  on  snow 

I  dreamt  last  night  our  love  retum'd, 
And,  sooth  to  say,  that  very  dream 
Was  sweeter  in  its  fantasy, 
Tlian  if  for  other  hearts  I  bum'd. 
For  eyes  that  ne'er  Kke  thine  could  beam 
In  rapture's  wild  reality. 

Then  tell  me  not,  remind  me  not. 
Of  hours  which,  though  forever  gone. 
Can  still  a  pleasing  dream  restore, 
Till  thou  and  I  shall  be  forgot. 
And  senseless  as  the  moiQdering  stone 
Which  tells  that  we  shall  be  no  more. 


THERE  WAS  A  TIME,  I  NEED  NOT  NAME. 

There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name. 

Since  it  will  ne'er  forgotten  be. 
When  all  our  feelings  were  the  same 

As  still  my  soul  hath  been  to  thee. 

And  from  that  hour  when  first  thy  tongue 
Confeas'd  a  love  whicli  equall'd  mine. 

Though  many  a  grief  my  heart  hath  wrong, 
Unknown  and  thus  unfelt  by  thine, 

None,  none  hath  sunk  so  deep  as  this— 
To  think  how  all  that  love  hath  flown ; 

Transient  as  every  faithless  kiss. 
But  transient  in  thy  breast  alone. 

And  yet  my  heart  some  solace  knew. 
When  late  I  heard  thy  lips  declare. 

In  accents  once  imagined  true. 
Remembrance  of  the  days  that  were. 

Yes ;  my  adored,  yet  most  unkmd ! 

Though  thou  wUt  never  love  again. 
To  me  'tis  doubly  sweet  to  find 

Remembrance  of  that  love  remain. 

Yes !  'tis  a  glorious  thought  to  me. 

Nor  longer  shall  my  soul  repine, 
Whate'er  thou  art  or  e'er  shalt  be, 

Tliou  hast  been  dearly,  solely  mme. 


AND  WILT  THOU  WEEP  WHEN  I  AM  LOWt 

And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again : 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 


riage  was  not  a  happier  one  than  my  own.  Her  conduct, 
however,  was  irreproachable ;  but  there  was  not  sympathy 
between  their  characters.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  many 
years,  when  an  occasion  omnred.  I  was  upon  the  point, 
with  her  consent,  of  pajring  her  a  visit,  when  my  sister, 
who  has  always  bad  more  influence  over  me  than  anv  i  >aa 
else,  persuaded  me  not  to  do  it.  *  For,*  said  she,  *  ir  }oa 
go  you  will  fall  in  love  again,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
scene ;  one  step  will  lead  to  another,  et  cela  fen  tm  ielat.* 
1  was  guided  by  those  reasons,  and  shortly  after  married, 
—with  what  success  it  is  useless  to  say.**] 
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My  heart  m  mcU  my  hopes  tie  gone. 
My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast ; 

And  when  I  periih»  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest 

And  yet,  methinks,  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  through  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine ; 

And  for  awhile  my  sorrows  cease, 
To  know  tliy  heart  hath  felt  for  i 


Oh  lady !  blessed  be  that  tear— 
It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep : 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eyes  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  lady !  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  erery  feeling  soft  as  thine ; 

But  beauty's  self  haSi  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  rephie. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low  ? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again ; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so— 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain.' 


FILL  THE  GOBLET  AGAIN. 

A  SONG. 

Fill  the  goblet  again !  for  I  never  before 

Felt  the  glow  which  now  gladdens  my  heart  to  its  core ; 

Let  us  dnnk ! — ^who  would  not  7 — soice,  through  life's 

varied  round, 
In  the  goblet  alone  no  deception  is  found. 

I  have  tried  in  its  turn  all  that  life  can  supply ; 

I  have  besk'd  in  the  beam  of  a  dark-rolling  eye ; 

I  have  loved  I — ^wfao  has  not  ? — but  what  heart  can 

declare, 
That  pleasure  existed  while  passion  was  there  T 


>  [The  melancholy  which  was  now  gaining  fasi  upon  the 
youDx  poet's  mind  was  a  source  of  much  uneaainefls  to  his 
mends.  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  following  pleasant 
verses  were  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hobhouse :~ 

EPISTLE 


TO  A  TOUNO  HOBLBMAir  IH  LOTB. 

Hail  !  generous  joutb,  whom  Rlory's  sacred 
Inspires  and  animates  to  deeds  of  fame ; 
Who  feel  the  noble  wish  before  you  die 
To  raise  the  finger  of  each  passer-by : 
Hail !  may  a  future  age  admiring  view 
A  Falkland  or  a  Clarendon  in  you. 

But  as  your  blood  with  dangerous  passion  boils. 
Beware !  and  fly  from  Venus^silken  toils : 
Ah !  let  the  head  protect  the  weaker  heart, 
And  Wisdom's  JBha  turn  on  Beauty's  dart. 
•  •  •  •  * 

But  if  tis  flx'd  that  every  lord  must  pair. 
And  you  and  Newstead  must  not  want  an  heir, 
Lose  not  your  pains,  and  scour  the  country  round, 
To  find  a  treasure  that  can  ne*er  be  found  1 
No !  take  the  first  the  town  or  court  affords, 
Trick'd  out  to  stock  a  market  for  the  lords ; 
By  chance  perhaps  your  luckier  choice  may  fall 
On  one,  though  wicked,  not  the  worst  of  all : 

One  thott^  perhaps  as  any  Maxwell  free. 
Yet  scarce  a  copy.  Claribel,  of  thee : 
Not  very  ugly,  ana  not  very  old, 
A  little  pert  mdeed,  but  not  a  scold ; 
One  that,  in  short,  may  help  to  lead  a  life 
Not  farther  much  from  comfort  than  from  strifb ; 
And  when  she  dies,  and  disappoints  your  fears. 
Shall  leave  some  joys  for  your  declining  years. 

But,  as  your  early  youth  some  time  allows, 
Nor  custom  yet  demands  you  for  a  spouse, 


In  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the  heart 's  in  itB 

^ring. 
And  dreams  that  affection  can  never  take  wing, 
I  had  friends ! — who  has  not? — but  what  tongue  will 

avow. 
That  friends,  rosy  wme  !  are  so  faithful  as  thou? 

The  heart  of  a  mistress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
Friendship  shifts  with  the  suubeam — thou  never  canst 

change: 
Thou  gTow*8t  old — ^who  does  not  ? — ^but  on  earth  what 

appears, 
Whose  virtues,  like  thine,  still  increase  with  its  years? 

Yet  if  bless'd  to  the  utmost  that  love  can  bestow, 

Should  a  rival  bow  down  to  our  idol  below. 

We  are  jealous ! — who  *s  not  ?— thou  hast  no  such 

alloy; 
For  the  more  that  enjoy  thee,  the  more  we  enjoy. 

Then  the  season  of  youth  and  its  vanities  passM, 

For  refuge  we  fly  to  the  goblet  at  last ; 

There  we  fiud--do  we  not? — in  the  flow  of  the 

soul. 
That  truth,  as  of  yore,  is  confined  to  the  bowl. 

When  the  box  of  Pandora  was  opened  on  earth. 
And  Misery's  triumph  conmienced  over  Mirth, 
Hope  was  left, — ^was  she  not? — but  the  goblet  we 

kiss. 
And  care  not  for  Hope,  who  are  certam  of  bliss. 

Long  life  to  the  grape !  for  when  summer  is  flown. 

The  age  of  our  nectar  shall  gladden  our  own : 

We  must  die — who  shall  not? — May  our  sins  be 

forgiven. 
And  Hebe  shall  never  be  idle  in  heaven. 

Some  hours  of  freedom  may  remain  as  yet 

For  one  who  laughs  alike  at  love  and  debt ; 

Then,  why  in  haste  T  put  off  the  evil  day, 

And  snatch  at  youthful  comforts  whilst  3rou  may ! 

Pause !  nor  so  soon  the  various  bliss  forego 

That  single  souls,  and  such  alone,  can  know : 

Ah !  why  too  early  careless  life  resign^ 

Your  morning  slumber,  and  your  evenmg  wine ; 

Your  loved  companion,  and  his  easy  talk ; 

Your  Muse,  invoked  in  every  peaceful  walk. 

What !  can  no  more  your  scenes  paternal  please. 

Scenes  sacred  long  to  wise,  un  mated  ease  f 

The  prospect  lengthened  o'er  the  distant  down, 

Lakes,  meadows,  rising  woods,  and  all  your  own  ? 

What !  shall  your  Newstead,  shall  your cloister'd  bowers. 

The  high  o'erhangins  arch  and  trembling  towers ! 

Shall  these,  profanea  with  folly  or  with  strife. 

And  ever  fond,  or  ever  angry  wife ! 

Shall  these  no  more  confess  a  manly  sway. 

But  changeful  woman's  changing  whims  obey  T 

Who  may,  perhaps,  as  varying  humor  calls. 

Contract  your  cloisters  ana  o'erthrow  your  walls ; 

Let  Repton  loose  o'er  all  the  ancient  ground. 

Change  round  to  square,  and  square  convert  to  round ; 

Root  up  the  elms'  and  yews'  too  solemn  ffloom. 

And  fill  with  shrubberies  gay  and  green  their  room ; 

Roll  down  the  terrace  to  a  gay  parterre, 

Where  gravell'd  walks  and  flowers  alternate  glare ; 

And  quite  transform,  in  ev'ry  point  complete, 

Your  gothic  abbey  to  a  country  seat. 

Forget  the  fair  one,  and  your  fate  delay ; 


If  not  avert,  at  least  defer  the  day. 

When  you  beneath  the  female  yoke  shall  bend. 

And  lose  your  wit,  your  l«stper,  and  jout  friend, 

Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 


1806. 


In  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  volume,  now  be- 
fore us,  Lord  Byron  has  here  written  with  a  pencil,—"  / 
JUm  iMi  (Am  «il,«M<  «A«tf  wan  oeevrHrngfy,  1811.  B.**] 
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STANZAS  TO  A  LADY,'  ON  LEAVING 
ENGLAND. 

'TIS  done— And  aiiiTering^  in  the  gale 
The  bark  nnfarls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o*er  the  benduig  mast. 
Load  sings  on  high  the  freshening  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone, 
Because  I  cannot  lore  but  one. 

But  could  I  be  what  I  have  been. 
And  could  I  see  what  I  have  seen — 
Could  I  repose  upon  the  breast 
Which  once  my  warmest  wishes  bless'd — 
I  should  not  seek  another  zone 
Because  I  cannot  lore  but  one. 

Tis  long  since  I  beheld  that  eye 
Which  gave  me  blis  or  misery ; 
And  I  have  striven,  but  in  vain. 
Never  to  think  of  it  again : 
For  though  I  fly  from  Albion, 
I  still  can  only  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate  ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face. 
And  ev'n  in  crowds  am  still  atone, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foam, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home ; 
Till  I  forget  a  false  fair  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  Aim, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  but  one. 

The  poorest,  veriest  wretch  on  earth 
Still  finds  some  bootable  hearth, 
Where  friendship's  or  love's  softer  glow 
May  smile  in  joy  or  soothe  in  wo ; 
But  friend  or  leman  I  have  none. 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

I  go— but  wheresoe'er  I  flee, 
There 's  not  an  eye  will  weep  for  me  ; 
There 's  not  a  kind  congenial  heart. 
Where  I  can  claim  the  meanest  part ; 
Nor  thou,  who  hast  my  hopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

To  think  of  every  early  scene. 

Of  what  we  ore,  and  what  we've  been. 

Would  whelm  some  softer  hearts  with  wo— 

But  mine,  alas  !  has  stood  the  blow ; 

Yet  still  beats  on  as  it  begun. 

And  never  truly  loves  but  one. 

And  who  that  dear  loved  one  may  be 
Is  not  for  vulgar  eyes  to  see. 
And  why  that  early  love  was  crov'd. 
Thou  know'st  the  best,  I  feel  the  most ; 
But  few  that  dwell  beneath  the  sun 
Have  loved  so  long,  and  loved  but  one. 

I've  tried  another's  fetters  too. 

With  charms  perchance  as  fair  to  view ; 

» [In  the  original,  "  To  Mrs.  Musters,") 
*  tThns  corrected  by  himself,  in  his  mother's  copy  of  Mr 
Ho'jhousa's  MisceUany ;  the  two  last  lines  being  onginaUy— 


And  I  wovid  fiin  have  loved  as  wefl. 
But  some  anconqnerable  spell 
Forbade  my  bleeding  breast  to  own 
A  kindred  care  for  aught  but  one. 

'Twonid  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view. 
And  bless  thee  in  my  last  aoieu  ; 
Yet  wish  I  not  those  eyes  to  weep 
For  him  that  wandera  o'er  the  deep ; 
His  home,  his  h<^,  his  youth  are  gone. 
Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.* 


1809. 


LINES  TO  MR.  HODGSON. 

WUTTBlf  ON  BOARD  TBK  LTOON  f  AOKET. 

Huzza  !  Hodgson,  we  are  going. 

Our  embargo 's  off  at  last ; 
Favorable  brazes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o'er  the  mast 
From  aloft  the  signal 's  streaming, 
Hark !  the  £ueweU  gun  isfired ; 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming. 
Tell  us  that  our  time  *s  expired. 
Here 's  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all. 
Frying  from  the  custom-house ; 
Irunks  unpacking 
Cases  cracking. 
Not  a  comer  for  a  mouse 
'Scapes  unsearch'd  amid  the  racket. 
Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  Packet 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring, 

And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar ; 
Bamige  from  the  quay  is  lowering. 

We're  impatient, — ^posh  from  shore. 
"  Have  a  care !  that  case  holdi  liquor- 
Stop  the  boat— I'm  sick— oh  Lord !" 
**  Sick,  ma'am,  damme,  yoa'll  be  sicker. 
Ere  yoaVe  been  an  hour  on  board." 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 
Gemmen,  ladies,  servants.  Jacks ; 
Here  entangling. 
All  are  wrangling, 
Stuck  together  close  as  wax.— 
Such  the  general  noise  and  racket. 
Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  Packet 

Now  we've  reach'd  her,  lo !  the  captain. 

Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew ; 
Paasengen  their  berths  are  clapp'd  in, 

Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 
"  Hey  day !  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 
Why  'tis  hardly  three  feet  square ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in — 
Who  the  deuce  can  harbor  there?" 
"  Who,  sir?  plenty- 
Nobles  twenty 
Did  at  once  my  vessel  fill." — 
« Did  they?  Jesus, 
How  you  squeeze  us  ! 
Would  to  God  they  did  so  still : 
Then  I'd  'scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet" 


*  Though  wheresoe'er  my  bark  may  run, 
I  love  but  thee,  I  love  but  one.*'] 
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Fletcher !  Mnrray !  Bob  !*  where  are  yoa? 

Stretched  along  the  deck  Kke  logs- 
Bear  a  hand,  you  joUy  tar,  you ! 

Here  *fl  a  rope's  end  for  the  dogs. 
Hobhoose  muttering  fearful  curses. 
As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls. 
Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 
Vomits  forth — and  damns  our  soolt. 
"  Here 's  a  stanza 
On  Braganza — 
Help!"—"  A  couplet?"—"  No,  a  ci^> 
Of  warm  water — " 
"What's  the  matter?" 
*  Zounds !  my  liver 's  coming  np ; 
I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet" 

Now  at  length  we're  off  for  TuriLey, 

Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back ! 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 

May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 
But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

As  philaeophers  allow. 
Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is, 
Then  laugh  on — as  I  do  now. 
Laugh  at  all  things. 
Great  and  small  Uiings, 
Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore ; 
While  we're  quaffing. 
Let 's  have  laughing — 
Who  the  devil  cares  for  more? — 
Some  good  wine !  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Ev'n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet?* 

Falmouth  Roads.  June  80, 1809. 
[First  published,  1830.] 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM,  AT 
MALTA. 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by ; 

Thus,  when  thou  view'st  this  page  lUone, 
May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye  ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read. 
Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year. 

Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 
And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  14, 1800. 

TO  FLORENCE.' 

Oh  Lady !  when  I  left  the  shore, 
The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more. 
To  quit  another  spot  on  earth : 


1  [Lord  Byron's  three  servants.] 

*  [In  the  letter  in  which  these  lively  verses  were  enclosed. 
Lord  Byron  says:— "I  leave  England  without  regret— I 
shall  return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like  Adam,  the 
first  convict  sentenced  to  transportation ;  but  I  have  no 
Eve,  and  have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour  as  a  crab ; 
and  thus  ends  my  first  chapter."] 

»  [These  lines  were  written  at  Malta.  The  lady  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  whom  he  afterwards  apostro- 
phizes  in  the  stanzas  on  the  thunder-storm  of  Zitza  and  in 
Childe  Harold,  is  thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  his  mother : 
— "  This  letter  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary lady,  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  of,  Mrs. 
Spencer  Smith,  of  whose  escape  the  Marquis  de  Salvo  pub- 
lished a  narrative  a  few  years  ago.  She  has  since  been 
shipwrecked ;  and  her  lira  has  been  from  its  commence- 
ment so  fertile  in  remarkable  incidents,  that  in  a  romance 
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Yet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle. 

Where  panting  Nature  droops  the  head. 

Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 
I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 

Though  far  from  AJbin's  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark  blue  main ; 
A  few,  brief,  rolling  seafwns  o'er. 

Perchance  I  view  her  cliffi  again : 

But  wheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam, 
Through  scorching  clime,  and  varied  aek 

Though  Time  restore  me  to  my  home, 
I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 

On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 
Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire, 

And,  oh !  forgive  the  word — ^to  love. 

Foigive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 
With  such  a  word  can  more  offend ; 

And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share, 
Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 

And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee. 
Thou  lovely  wand'rer,  and  be  leas  ? 

Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 
The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  7 

Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  pass'd 
Through  Danger's  most  destructive  path. 

Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast. 
And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath  7 

Lady !  when  I  shall  view  the  walla 
Where  free  Byzantium  once  arose, 

And  Stamboul's  Oriental  halls 
The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose ; 

Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  daim. 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 

And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell, 
When  I  behold  that  wondrous  scene, 

Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 
'Twill  soothe  to  be,  where  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1809. 


STANZAS 

COMPOfllD   DURWO  A  THUNDER-STORM.* 

Chux  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast. 
Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise. 

And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 
The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 


they  would  appear  improbable.  She  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople,  where  her  father.  Baron  Herbert,  was  Austrian  am- 
bassador; married  unhappily,  yet  has  never  been  im- 
E Bached  in  point  of  character ;  excited  the  vengeance  of 
oni^mrte,  by  taking  a  part  in  some  conspiracy ;  several 
times  risked  ner  life ;  and  is  not  yet  five-and-twenty.  She 
is  here  on  her  way  to  England  to  join  her  husbana.  being 
obliged  to  leave  Trieste,  where  she  was  paying  a  visit  to 
her  mother,  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  embarks 
soon  in  a  ship  of  war.  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  had 
scarcely  any  other  companion.  I  have  found  her  very 
pretty,  very  accomplished,  and  extremely  eccentric.  Bona- 
parte is  even  now  so  incensed  against  her,  that  her  life 
would  be  in  danger  if  sho  were  taken  prisoner  a  second 
time."] 

*  [This  thunder-storm  occurred  during  the  night  of  the 
11th  October,  1800,  when  Lord  Byron's  guides  had  lost  the 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 
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Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  ii  lost, 

And  lightningi,  as  they  play, 
But  sliow  where  rocks  our  path  hare  croau'd, 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,  though  low  7 
When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 

How  welcome  were  its  shade ! — ah,  no  i 
Tis  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  watarfaUs, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim — 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calk 

On  distant  EngiancTs  name. 

A  shot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend  7 

Another— 'tis  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend, 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell 

Oh !  who  in  such  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness? 
And  who  'mid  thunder  peals  can  hear 

Our  signal  of  distress? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road  7 
Nor  rather  deem  (rom  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour ! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm ! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wand'ring  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow ; 
While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou  7 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 
Thy  baiiL  hath  long  been  gone: 

Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me, 
Bow  down  my  head  alone ! 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

ImpelTd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  lon^  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spam ; 
*Twere  hard  if  aught  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  smce  I  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  horns  of  reveby 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped ; 

Do  thou,  amid  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free. 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 
Endear'd  by  days  gone  by ; 


road  to  Zitza,  near  the  range  of  mountains  formerly  called 
Piiidus,  in  Albania.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  had  rode  on  be> 
fore  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  arrived  at  Zitza  just  as  the 
evening  set  m,  describes  the  thunder  as  **  roaring  without 
intermis^on,  the  echoes  of  one  peal  not  ceasing  to  roll  in 
the  mountains,  before  another  tremendous  crash  burst  over 
our  heads :  whilst  the  plains  and  the  distant  hiUs  appeared 
in  a  perpetual  blaze."  "  The  tempest,"  he  sajrs,  "  was  al- 
together terrific,  and  worthy  of  the  Grecian  Jotc.  My 
Fnand,  with  tho  priest  and  the  servants,  did  not  enter  our 


To  others  give  a  thoonnd  onilM, 
To  me  a  single  sigfa.' 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  face, 
A  half-fbrm'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

Agam  thoalt  smile,  and  blushing  shim 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thonght'st  on  on< 

Who  oTor  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  sDiile  and  sigh  alike  are  Tain, 
When  sever'd  hearts  repine. 

My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main. 
And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 


STANZAS 

WKimiC  Of  rABBOfO  TBB  AMBRACIAN  GULF. 

Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen. 
Full  beams  the  moon  on  AcUnm's  coast ; 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt's  qseen. 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look. 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Roman ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  fbnook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence  I  whom  I  will  love  as  well 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung, 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  heO,) 

Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I  am  young ; 

Sweet  Florence !  those  were  pleasant  times. 
When  worlds  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes : 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes. 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Antonies. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curl'd ! 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee. 
Bat  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 

November  14, 1809. 


THE  SPELL  IS  BROKE,  THE  CHARM  IS 
FLOWN! 

WRirTEN  AT  ATHENS,   JANUARY  10,  1610. 

Thb  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown ! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever: 
We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recalls  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter. 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 


hut  till  three  in  the  morning.  I  now  learned  from  him  that 
they  had  lost  their  way,  and  that,  after  wanderinff  up  and 
down  in  total  ignorance  of  their  position,  they  had  stopped 
at  last  near  some  Turkish  tombstones  and  a  torrent,  wnich 
they  saw  by  the  flashes  of  lightning.  They  had  been  thus 
exposed  for  nine  hours.  It  was  long  before  we  ceased  to 
talk  of  the  thunder-storm  in  the  plain  of  Zitza.*'] 

1  [*< These  stanzas,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "have  a  music  in 
them,  which,  independently  of  all  meanhig,  is  enchaat- 
ing.**] 
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OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 
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WRITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SBST06 
TO  ABYD08.» 

If,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 

To  croflB  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd. 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothmg  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  poured, 

Fair  Venus!  how  I  pity  both ! 

Fot  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch. 
Though  m  the  genial  month  of  May, 

My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 
And  thiiSc  IVe  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  smce  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide, 

According  to  the  doubtful  story, 
To  woo, — and — Lord  knows  what  beside, 

And  swam  for  Loye,  as  I  for  Glory ; 

Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 

Sad  mortals  .*  thus  the  Gods  still  plague  you ! 

He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  jest ; 

For  he  was  drown  d,  and  I've  the  ague.' 

May  9, 1810. 


i      1  On  the  Sd  of  May,  1810,  while  the  Saliette  (Captain 
:   Bathurst)  was  lying  in  the  Dardanelles^  Lieutenant  Eken" 
:  bead  of  that  frigate  and  the  writer  of  these  rbrmes  swam 
;  from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic— by  tne  by,  from 
Abydos  to  Sestos  would  hare  been  more  correct.  The  whole 
distance  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our  landing  on 
the  other  side,  including  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the 
•  current,  was  computed  oy  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  up- 
wards of  four  English  miles ;  though  the  actual  breadth  Is 
barely  one.   The  rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  that  no  boat 
can  row  directly  across,  and  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
.  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  beiuR 
accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and  five,  and 
by  the  other  in  sn  hour  and  ten,  minutes.    The  water  was 
extremely  cold,  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows. 
About  three  weeks  before,  in  April,  we  had  oiade  an  attempt ; 
but,  having  ridden  all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same 
.   morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an  icy  dullness,  we  found 
■   It  necessary  to  postpone  the  completion  till  the  frigate  an- 
ehored  below  the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  straits,  as  just 
.   stated ;  entering  a  considerable  way  above  the  European, 
I   and  landing  below  the  Asiatic,  fort.    ChevaUer  says  Uiat  a 
I   young  Jew  swam  the  same  distance  for  his  mistress,  and 
'   Oliver  mentions  its  having  been  done  by  a  Neapolitan ;  but 
I  our  consul,  Tarra^pna,  remembered  neither  of  these  cir- 
f  cumstances,  and  tned  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.    A 
I   number  of  the  Salsette's  crew  were  known  to  have  ac- 
complished a  greater  distance ;  and  the  only  thing  that  sur- 
prised me  was,  that,  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  of  the 
truth  of  Leander's  stonr,  no  traveller  had  ever  endeavored 
to  ascertain  its  practicability. 

«r**My  companion,**  says  Mr.  Hobhouse.  **had  before 
made  a  more  perilous,  but  less  celebrated  passage ;  for  I 
recollect  that,  when  we  were  in  Portugal,  he  swam  fh>m 
Old  Lisbon  to  Be >em  Castle,  and  havin|f  to  contend  with  a 
tide  and  counter  current,  the  wind  blowing  freshly,  was  but 
I  little  less  than  two  hours  in  crossing.**] 

*  [At  Orchomenus,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Graces, 

I  was  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  Whither  have  the  Graces  fled  r* 

'   Little  did  I  expect  to  find  them  here ;  yet  here  oomes  one 

I  of  them  with  golden  cups  and  coffee,  and  another  with  a 

<  book.    The  book  is  a  register  of  names,  some  of  which  are 

ISu'  sounded  by  the  voice  of  fame.    Amons  them  is  Lord 

Byron*s,  connected  with  some  lines  which  I  here  send 

,   you.— H.  W.  Williams.] 

4  r  We  eopy  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Maid 
I  ot  Athens  and  her  fsmily  from  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
;  Hugh  Williams  of  Edinburgh's  *'  Travels  in  Italy,  Greece,** 
i  ^c.~"  Our  servant,  who  had  gone  before  to  orocfure  accom- 
modation, met  us  at  the  gate,  and  ocmductea  us  to  Theodore 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRAVELLERS'  BOOK 
AT  ORCHOMENUS. 

Iir  THIS  BOOK  A  TBAVSLLia  HAD  waiTTBN  : 

"  Fair  Albion,  smiling,  teefl  her  son  depart 
To  trace  the  birth  and  nursery  of  art : 
Noble  his  object,  glorious  is  his  aim ; 
He  comes  to  Athens,  and  he  writes  his  name." 

BBSBATH  WHICH  LOBD  BTBOK  IMSBBTBD  THB  FOLLOWINO  :— 

Thi  modest  bard,  like  many  a  bard  unknown. 
Rhymes  on  our  names,  but  wisely  hides  his  own ; 
But  yet,  whoe'er  he  be,  to  say  no  worse, 
His  name  would  bring  more  credit  than  his  verse.' 

1810. 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,  ERE  WE  PART. 

Ziif  lui.  9ds  iycvd. 
Maid  of  Athens,*  ere  we  part. 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  Uiat  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Ziif  |wS,  ods  iyawU.* 

By  thoee  treases  unconfiued, 
Woo*d  by  each  ^gean  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kjss  thy  soft  cheeks*  blooming  tinge ; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe. 


Macrl,  the  ConsuUna's,  where  we  at  present  live.  This  lady 
is  the  widow  of  the  consul,  and  has  three  lovely  daughters ; 
the  eldest  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and  said  to  be  the 
<  Maid  of  Athens*  of  Lord  Bjrron.  Their  apartment  is  im- 
mediately opposite  to  ours,  and,  if  you  could  see  them,  as  we 
do  now,  through  the  gently  waving  aromatic  plants  before 
our  virindow,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in  Athens.  The- 
resa, the  Makf  of  Athens,  Catinco,  and  Mariana,  are  of  middle 
stature.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red  Albanian 
skull-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel  spread  out  snd  fastened  down 
like  a  star.  Near  the  edge  or  bottom  of  the  skuU-oap  is  a 
handkerchief  of  various  colors  bound  round  their  temples. 
The  youngest  wears  her  hair  loose,  fallins  on  her  sboulaers, 
—the  hsir  behind  descending  down  the  back  nearly  to  the 
waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with  silk.  The  two  eldest 
generally  have  their  hair  bound,  and  fastened  under  the 
handkerchief.  Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fiir, 
hanging  loose  down  to  the  ankles :  below  is  a  handkerchief 
of  musun  covering  the  bosom,  and  terminating  at  the  waist, 
which  is  short ;  under  that,  a  go«ti  '  striped  silk  or  muslin, 
with  a  Kore  round  the  swell  of  the  loins,  falUnff  in  front  in 
graceful  negligence ;— white  stockings  and  yeOow  slippers 
complete  thstr  attire.  The  two  eldest  have  black,  or  dark, 
hair  and  eyes ;  their  visage  oval,  and  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  with  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded,  and  noses  straight,  rather  inclined  to  aquiline. 
The  youngest,  Mariana,  is  very  fair,  her  face  not  so  finely  i 
rounded,  but  has  a  gayer  expression  than  her  listers',  whose  • 
countenances,  except  when  the  conversation  has  something  ' 
of  mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive.  Their  per- 
sons are  elennt,  and  their  msnners  pleasing  and  ladylike, 
such  as  would  be  fascinatinff  in  any  country.  They  possess 
very  considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their  minds 
seem  to  be  more  instructed  than  those  of  the  Greek  women 
in  general.  With  such  aUractions,  it  would,  indeed,  be  re- 
markable, if  they  did  not  meet  with  great  attentions  from 
the  travellers  who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Athens.  They 
sit  in  the  eastern  style,  a  little  reclined,  with  their  limbs 
nthered  under  them  on  the  divan,  ana  without  shoes. 
Their  employments  are  the  needle,  tambouring,  snd  read- 
ing^ There  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Mud  of  Athens 
in  Finden*s  Illustrations  of  Byron,  No.  I.] 

•  Romaic  expression  of  tenderness :  if  I  translate  ft,  I 
Shall  affront  the  gentlemen,  as  it  may  seem  that  I  suppoMd 
they  could  not ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  may  affront  the  ladies.  For 
fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  I  shall 
do  so,  be^sing  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means,  "  My  lite 
I  love  you  !**  which  sounds  very  prettOv  in  all  languages, 
and  is  as  much  in  fiuhion  in  Greece  at  this  day  as,  Juvenal 
tells  us,  the  two  first  words  were  amount  the  Roman  ladies, 
whose  erotic  expressions  were  all  HelTenised. 
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By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste ; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waiat ; 
By  all  the  token-flovren*  that  tell 
What  words  can  nerer  speak  so  well ; 
By  loTe*B  alternate  joy  and  wo» 
Ziiti  ^00,  ff<(f  iyaxQ. 

Maid  of  Athens !  I  am  gone : 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 
Though  I  fly  to  Istambol,* 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  lore  thee  7    No ! 
ZtSif  fioO,  ffds  iyaird. 


1810. 


TRANSLATION. 

OF  THE   NUBSE*B  DOLE   IN  THE   MEDIA  OF  EURIPIDES. 

Oh  how  I  wish  that  an  embargo 
Had  kept  in  port  the  good  ship  Argo ! 
Who,  still  onlaunch'd  from  Grecian  docks, 
Had  never  pass'd  the  Axnre  rocks ; 
But  now  I  fear  her  trip  will  be  a 
DamnM  business  for  my  Miss  Medea,  &c  &c.' 

Jane,  1810. 


MY  EPITAPH. 

Youth,  Nature,  and  relenting  Jove, 
To  keep  my  lamp  in  strongly  strove ; 
But  Romanelli  was  so  stout. 
He  beat  all  three — and  blew  it  out.* 

Oct  1810. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  AN  EPITAPR 

Kind  Reader !  take  your  choice  to  cry  or  laugh  ; 
Here  Harold  lies — but  where 's  his  Epitaph  f 
If  such  you  seek,  try  Westminster,  and  view 
Ten  thousand  just  as  fit  for  him  as  you. 

Athens. 


1  In  the  East  (where  ladies  are  not  taught  to  write,  lest 
they  should  scribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles. 
6lc.  conTev  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  by  that  universal 
!  deputy  of  Mercury— an  old  woman.  A  cinder  says, '•  I  bum 
for  thee  ;'•  a  bunch  of  flowers  tied  with  hair,  "  Take  me 
and  fly ;"  but  a  pebble  declares— what  nothing  else  cati. 

3  Constantinople. 

*  ["  I  am  just  come  from  an  expedition  through  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cyanean  Symplegades,  up 
which  last  I  scrambled  with  as  great  risk  as  erer  the  Ar^ 
nauts  escaped  in  their  hoy.  You  remember  the  beginnmg 
of  the  nurse's  dole  in  the  Medea,  of  which  I  beg  you  to  take 
the  following  translation,  done  on  the  summit.^— Lord  B.  to 
Mr.  Henry  Drury^  June  17,  1810.] 

<  ['*  I  have  just  escaped  from  a  physician  and  a  fever.  In 
spite  of  my  teeth  and  tongue,  the  English  consul,  my  Tartar, 
Albanian,  dragoman,  forced  a  physician  upon  me,  and  in 
three  days  brought  me  to  the  last  gasp.  In  this  state  I  made 
my  epitaph.*'— lionl  Byron  to  Mr.  Hodgson^  Oct.  3,  1810.] 

*  [These  lines  are  copied  from  a  leaf  of  the  original  MS. 
of  the  second  canto  of  **  Childe  Harold."] 

«  [On  the  departure,  in  July,  1810,  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  England,  Lord  Byron  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Athens,  where  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  a 
Franciscan  convent :  making  occasional  excursions  through 
Attica  and  the  Morea,  and  employing  himself,  in  the  interval 
of  his  tours,  in  collecting  materials  for  those  notices  on  the 
state  of  modem  Greece  which  are  appended  to  the  second 
canto  of  "  Childe  Harold."  In  this  retreat  also  he  wrote 
•'  Hints  from  Horace,"  "  The  Curse  of  Minerva,"  and  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Romaic,  or  Modem  Greek  Language."  He 
thus  writes  to  his  mother :— **  At  present,  I  do  not  care  to 
'  ^nture  a  winter's  voyage,  even  if  I  were  otherwise  tired  of 
travelling :  but  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  look- 
ing at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them,  and  the  bitter 


UNES  WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTURE.* 

DiAK  object  of  defeated  care ! 

Though  now  of  Love  and  thee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair, 

Thme  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 

'Tb  said  with  Sorrow  Time  can  cope ; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne*er  be  true : 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  Hope 

My  Memory  immortal  grew. 

Athens,  January,  1811.* 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREEK 
WAR  SONG, 

Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! 

The  glorious  hour  *s  gone  forth, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Display  who  gave  ns  birih. 

OBOEUB. 

Sons  of  Greeks !  let  us  go 
In  arms  against  the  foe. 
Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 
In  a  river  past  our  feet 

Then  manfully  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke, 
Let  your  country  see  you  rising. 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coming  strife ! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages, 

Oh,  start  again  to  life .' 
At  the  sound  of  m^  trumpet,  breaking 

Your  sleep,  oh,  join  with  me ! 
And  the  seven-hilPd'  city  seeking. 

Fight,  conquer,  till  we're  free. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  &c 


effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of 
an  islander,  that  I  think  there  should  be  a  law  amongst  us 
to  send  our  young  men  abroad,  for  a  term,  among  the  few 
allies  our  wars  have  left  us.  Here  I  see,  and  have  conversed 
with,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks, 
Americans,  &.c.  &.c.  Slc.  ;  and,  without  losing  sight  of  my 
own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and  nuuiners  of  others. 
When  I  see  the  superiority  of  England,  (which,  by  the  by,  we 
are  a  good  deal  mistaken  about  in  many  things.)  I  am  pleased ; 
and  where  I  find  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlightened. 
Now,  I  might  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or  fogged 
in  your  country,  a  century,  without  being  sure  of  this,  and 
without  acquiring  any  thing  more  useful  or  amusing  at 
home.  I  keep  no  journal ;  nor  have  I  any  intention  of 
scribbling  my  travels.  I  have  done  with  authorship ;  and 
if,  in  my  last  production,  I  have  convinced  the  critics  or  the 
world  I  was  something  more  than  they  took  me  for,  I  am 
satisfied ;  nor  will  I  hazard  that  reputation  by  a  future 
effort.  It  is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manuscript,  but  I 
leave  them  for  those  who  come  after  me ;  and.  if  deemed 
worUi  publishing,  they  may  serve  to  prolong  my  memory, 
when  I  myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I  have  a  famous 
Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of  Athens.  &c.  &c.  for 
me.  This  will  be  better  than  scribbling— a  disease  I  hope 
myself  cured  of.  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a  quiet, 
recluse  life ;  but  God  knows,  ana  does  best  for  us  alL'^ 

">  The  song,  Attirt  natiesy  &c.,  was  written  by  Riga,  who 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  Greece,  This 
translation  is  as  literal  as  the  author  could  make  it  in  ver^. 
It  is  of  the  ^ame  measure  as  that  of  the  original,  f  Widle  at 
the  Capuchin  convent.  Lord  Byron  devoted  some  hours 
daily  to  the  study  of  the  Romaic ;  and  various  proofs  of  his 
diligence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  See  Remarks  on 
the  Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  Language,  with  Specimens 
and  Translations.] 

"  Constantinople.    **  ErrtfXo^f." 
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Spftrta,  Sparta,  why  in  riamben 

Letharpc  dost  thoa  Ke  7 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbon 

With  Athens,  old  aUy! 
Leonidai  recallmg, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  item  falling, 

The  terrible !  the  strong ! 
Who  made  that  bold  diTeraion 

In  old  ThermopylflB, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Ebipired  in  seas  of  blood 

Sons  of  Greeks,  Slo} 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

•*  Mircyw  /«j  *t^  wipiS6\t 
'apatdrarri  Xdntfj,**  du;.* 

I  KNTEE  thy  garden  of  roses,* 

Beloved  and  fair  Hatd^, 
Each  momin?  where  Flora  reposes. 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  Lovely !  thus  low  I  implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue. 
Which  otters  its  song  to  adore  thee. 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung ; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree. 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haid6e. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 

When  Love  has  abandon'd  the  bowers ; 
Bring  me  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful. 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice. 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel !  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrora  to  save : 
Will  naught  to  my  bosom  restore  thee? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

As  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before. 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances. 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul !  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  ? 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad*st  me  cherish, 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  7 


1  [Riga  was  a  Thessaliao,  and  passed  the  first  part  of  his 
youth  among  his  native  mountains,  in  teachiiig  ancient 
Greek  to  has  countin^men.  On  the  first  burst  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  joined  himself  to  some  other  enthusiasts, 
and  with  them  perambulated  Greece,  rousine  the  bold,  ana 
encouraaing  the  timid,  by  his  minstrelsy.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Vienna  to  solicit  aid  for  a  rising,  which  he  and  his 
comrades  had  for  years  been  endeavormg  to  sccomplish ; 
but  be  was  given  up  by  the  Austrian  government  to  the 
Turks,  who  vainly  endeavored  by  torture  to  force  from 
him  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.] 

t  The  song  from  which  this  is  taken  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  young  girls  of  Athens  of  ail  classes.    Their  man- 


Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  i 

Beloved  but  false  Haid6e ! 
There  Flora  aiU  withei^d  repoaea, 

And  monms  o*er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING- 

The  kiss,  dear  maid !  thy  lip  has  left 

Shall  never  part  from  mine. 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see: 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast, 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write— to  tell  the  tale 
My  pen  were  doubly  weak : 

Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail. 
Unless  the  heart  conld  speak  T 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  wo. 

That  heart,  no  longer  &ee, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show. 

And  silent,  ache  for  thee. 


March,  1811. 


EPITAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  BLACKETT, 

LATE  POBT  AND  BHOIMAKKK.* 

Stranoee  !  behold,  mterr'd  together, 

The  MOuU  of  learning  and  of  leather. 

Poor  Joe  is  gone,  but  left  his  all : 

YouUi  6nd  his  relics  in  a  stall 

His  works  were  neat,  and  often  found 

Well  stitch'd,  and  with  morocco  bound. 

Tread  lightly — where  the  bord  is  laid 

He  cannot  mend  the  shoe  he  made ; 

Yet  is  he  happy  in  his  hole, 

With  verse  immortal  as  his  sole. 

But  still  to  business  he  held  fast, 

And  stuck  to  Phcebus  to  the  last 

Then  who  shall  say  so  eood  a  fellow 

Was  only  "  leather  and  prunella  V* 

For  character — ^he  did  not  lack  it ; 

And  if  he  did,  'twere  shame  to  <<  Black-it" 

Malta,  May  10, 1811. 


ner  of  singing  it  is  by  verses  in  rotation,  the  whole  number 
present  Joininff  in  the  chorus.  I  have  heard  it  frequently 
at  oiur  **  x^<>  in  the  winter  of  1810>11.  The  air  is  plaintive 
and  pretty. 

>  [National  songs  and  popular  works  of  amusement  ■ 
throw  no  small  lignt  on  the  manners  of  a  people :  they  are 
materials  which  most  travellers  have  within  their  reach, 
but  which  they  almost  always  disdain  to  collect.  Lord 
Byron  has  shown  a  better  taste ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  example  will,  in  future,  be  generally  followed.~GEoaoK 
Ellis.] 

« [Some  notice  of  this  poetaster  has  been  given,  anti,  p. 
44S.    He  died  in  1810,  and  his  works  have  folio  wed  him.  ] 
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FAREWELL  TO  MALTA. 

Aduu,  ye  joy»  of  La  Valette ! 

Adieu,  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat ! 

Adieu,  thou  palace  rarely  euter'd ! 

Adieu,  ye  mansioDS  where — I've  Tentured ! 

Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stain ! 

(How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swean !) 

Adieu,  ye  merchants  often  faUing ! 

Adieu,  thou  mob  forever  railing ! 

Adieu,  ye  packets — without  letters ! 

Adieu,  ye  fools — who  ape  your  betten ! 

Adieu,  thou  danmed'st  quarantine, 

That  gave  me  fever,  and  the  spleen ! 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  SizB, 

Adieu  his  Excellency's  dancers ! 

Adieu  to  Peter — whom  no  fault 's  in, 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltxing ; 

Adieu,  ye  females  fraught  with  graces  I 

Adieu  red  coats,  and  rMder  faces ! 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  «  en  militaire !" 

I  go— but  God  knows  when,  or  why, 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloody  sky. 

To  things  (the  honest  truth  to  say) 

As  bad---but  in  a  difierent  way. 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu, 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue ! 
While  either  Adriatic  shore. 
And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 
And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners. 
Proclaim  you  war  and  women's  wmnen. 
Pardon  my  Muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is. 
And  take  my  rfajrme— because  'tis  **  gratis.'* 

And  now  I've  got  to  Mrk  Fraser, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her— 
And  were  I  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line— or  two— were  no  hard  matter. 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter : 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine, 
With  lively  air,  and  open  heart, 
And  fashion's  ease,  without  its  art ; 
Her  hours  can  gayly  glide  along. 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  O  Malta !  since  thou  'st  got  ns, 
Thou  little  military  hothouse ! 
I'll  not  oflfend  with  words  uncivil, 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  Devil, 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement. 
And  ask,  for  what  is  such  a  place  meant? 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook. 
Return  to  scribbling,  or  a  book. 
Or  take  my  physic  while  I'm  able, 
(Two  spoonfuls  hourly  by  the  label,) 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver. 
And  bless  the  gods — I've  got  a  fever ! 

May  30, 1811.    (First  published,  ISBt.] 


>  [*'  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  Lord  Bjrron^s  paper-books  I  find 
an  Epigram,  which,  though  not  perhaps  particularly  good, 
I  consider  myself  bound  to  insert."— Moors.  The  farce  in 
question  was  called  •*  M.  P. ;  or,  the  Blue  Stocking,"  and 


TO  DIVES. 

A    PEAGMCNT. 

Unhaitt  Dives !  in  an  evil  hour 
'Gainst  Nature's  voice  seduced  to  deeds  accursed  ! 
Once  Fortune's  minion,  now  thou  feel'st  her  power ; 
Wrath's  vial  on  thy  lofty  head  hath  burst 
In  Wit,  in  Genius,  as  in  Wealth  the  first. 
How  wondrous  bright  thy  Uoomioff  mom  aroae ! 
But  thou  wert  smitten  with  th'  unhallow'd  thirst 
Of  Crime  unnamed,  and  thy  sad  noon  must  ckise 
In  scorn,  and  solitnde  unsought,  the  worst  of  woes. 
1811.    fPirst  pubUshed,  183S.J 


ON  MOORE'S  LAST  OPERATIC  FARCE,  OR 
FARCICAL  OPERA.  t 

Good  plays  are  scarce. 

So  Moore  writes  farce : 
The  poet's  fame  grows  brittle^ 

We  knew  before 

That  Little  's  Mooto, 
Bat  now  'tis  Jfoore  that 's  littU, 

.14,1811.    [First  published,  I8M.r 


EPISTLE  TO  A  FRIEND,* 

Df  ANSWIK  TO   SDMI    UNB8  IXHOETUfO  THS  AUTWMt 
TO  Bl  CHIBEPUL,  AND  TO  '*  BANISH  CARB." 

•*  Oh  !  banish  care" — such  ever  be 
The  motto  of  thy  revelry ! 
Perchance  of  mine,  when  wassail  nigfatB 
Renew  those  riotous  delights. 
Wherewith  the  children  of  Despair 
Lull  the  lone  heart,  and  **  bmhit  care." 
But  not  in  mom's  reflecting  hour, 
When  present,  past,  and  future  lower, 
When  all  I  loved  is  changed  or  gone, 
Mock  with  such  taunts  the  woes  of  one. 
Whose  every  thought — but  let  them  ] 
Thou  kuow'st  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
But,  above  all,  if  thou  wouldst  hold 
Place  in  a  heart  that  ne'er  was  cold. 
By  all  the  powers  that  men  revei^ 
By  all  unto  thy  bosom  dear, 
Tny  joys  below,  thy  hopes  above, 
Speak — speak  of  any  thing  but  love. 

'Twere  long  to  tell,  aiul  vam  to  hear. 
The  tale  of  one  who  scoms  a  tear ; 
And  there  is  little  in  that  tale 
Which  better  bosoms  would  bewail 
But  mine  has  su&r'd  more  than  well 
'Twould  suit  philosophy  to  tell. 
I've  seen  my  bride  another's  bride, — 
Have  seen  her  seated  by  his  side, — 
Have  seen  the  infant,  which  she  bore, 
Wear  the  sweet  smile  the  mother  wore. 
When  she  and  I  in  youth  have  smiled, 
As  fond  and  faultless  as  her  child ; — 
Have  seen  her  eyes,  in  cold  disdain, 
Ask  if  I  felt  no  secret  pain ; 


came  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatie,  on  the  tttb  of  Septem 
ber.] 

«  CMr.  Francis  Hodgson,  (not  then  the  Reverend.)    8m 
mtti,  p.  AM.] 
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And  /  have  acted  well  my  part. 
And  made  my  cheek  belie  my  heart, 
Returned  the  fnning  glance  she  gave, 
Yet  felt  the  while  t£nt  woman's  slave ; — 
Have  kifls'd,  as  if  without  design, 
The  babe  which  ought  to  have  been  mine 
And  show'd,  alas !  in  each  caress 
Time  had  not  made  me  love  the  less.* 

But  let  this  pass — 111  whine  no  more. 
Nor  seek  again  an  eastern  shore ; 
The  world  befits  a  busy  brain, — 
ril  hie  me  to  its  haunts  again. 
But  if,  in  some  succeeding  year. 
When  Britain's  **  May  is  in  the  sere," 
Thou  hear'st  of  one,  whose  deepening  crimet 
Suit  with  the  sablest  of  the  times ; 
Of  one,  whom  love  nor  pity  swavs, 
Nor  hope  of  fame,  nor  good  men  s  pfmise ; 
One,  who  in  stem  ambition's  pride. 
Perchance  not  blood  shall  turn  aside ; 
One  rank'd  in  some  recording  page 
With  the  worst  anarchs  of  the  age ; — 
Him  wilt  thou  hunt — and  knowing  paoM, 
Nor  with  the  ^eet  forget  the  cause.' 

NewsteMl  Abbey,  Oct  11, 1811.9 
CFirat  pubUsbed,  1890.1 


TO  THYRZA. 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  qx>t. 
And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have 

By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 
Ah !  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laklT 

By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 
Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain ; 

The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee, 
To  bid  us  meet — no— ne*er  again ! 

Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look, 
That  softly  said,  "  We  part  in  peace," 

Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 
With  minter  pighs,  thy  soul's  release. 

And  didst  thou  not,  shice  Death  for  thee 
Prepaied  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 

Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  sfaalt  see. 
Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart  7 


1  CThese  lines  will  show  with  what  gloomy  fidelity,  even 
while  under  the  pressure  of  recent  sorrow.  Lord  Byron  re« 
rerted  to  the  disappointment  of  his  early  affection,  as  the 
chief  source  of  all  his  sufferings  and  errors,  present  and  to 
oome.—Mooai.] 

*  [The  anticipation  of  his  own  future  career  in  these  con- 
cluoing  lines  are  of  a  nature,  it  must  be  owned,  to  awaken 
nK>re  of  horror  than  of  interest,  were  we  not  prepared,  by  so 
manv  instances  of  his  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  not  to  be 
startled  at  any  lengths  to  which  the  spirit  of  self-libelling 
would  carry  hun.  it  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of  paint> 
ing  fierce  and  gloomy  personages,  he  had  also  the  ambition 
to  be,  himself,  the  dark  '*  sublime  be  drew,"  and  that,  in  his 
fondness  for  the  delineation  of  heroic  crime,  he  endeavored 
to  fancy,  where  he  could  not  find  in  his  own  character,  fit 
sul^ects  for  his  pencil.— Moobb.J 

*  [Two  days  after,  in  another  letter  to  Mr.  HodiKSon,  Lord 
Bvron  savs,— **  I  am  growing  imtvom,  (how  you  will  laugh !) 
— «ut  it  is  true,-— really,  wretchedly,  ridicuously,  flne-udi- 
cally  nentmu.  Your  chmate  kills  me ;  I  can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  smuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My  days  are 
listiess.  and  my  nights  restless :  I  have  seldom  any  society, 
and,  when  I  hare,  I  run  out  of  it.  I  don't  know  that  i 
Uia*nt  end  with  insanity ;  for  I  fhid  a  want  of  method  In 
arranging  my  thoughts  that  perplexes  me  strangely.**] 

*  [Mr.  Moore  considers  **  Thyrza**  as  if  she  were  a  mere 


Oh !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here? 

Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  eye. 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear. 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 

TUl  all  was  past !  But  whe**  no  more 
'Twas  thine  to  reck  of  human  wo. 

Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er, 
Had  flow'd  as  fast — as  now  they  flow. 

Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 
In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers. 

Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 
Aflection's  mingUng  tears  were  oora? 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  r.-iight  understand ; 
The  whisper'd  thought  ot  :«arts  allied. 

The  pressure  of  me  thrilling  hand ; 

The  kiss,  so  guiltless  and  refined, 

That  Love  each  warmer  wish  forbore ; 

Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind. 
Even  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 

Tho  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice. 
When  prone,  uuTike  thee,  to  repine ; 

The  song,  celestial  from  thy  voice, 
But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine ; 

The  pledge  we  wore— I  wear  it  still. 

But  where  is  thine  ? — Ah  !  where  art  thou  ? 

Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 
But  never  bent  beneath  till  now ! 

WeU  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  wo  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 

But  if  in  worids  more  blest  than  thki 
Tliy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere. 

Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 
'To  wean  me  finom  mine  anguish  here. 


Teach  me— too  early  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me ; 

It  fsin  wdold  Ibrm  my  hope  in  heaven ! 

October  11, 1811.4 


creature  of  the  poet's  brain.  **  It  was,**  he  says,  '*  about  the 
time  when  he  was  thus  bitterly  feeling,  and  expressing,  the 
blight  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  a  real  ol^ect  of  dBTec- 
tion,  that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  iatagimuy  one  were 
written ;— nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  these  beautiful  effusions 
flowed  from  his  fancy,  that,  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they 
should  be  the  most  touching  and  most  pure.  They  were,  in- 
deed, the  essence,  the  abstract  spirit,  as  it  were,  of  many 
griefs ;— a  confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from  many  sources  of 
sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage  through  his 
fancy,  and  forming  thus  one  deep  reservoir  of  mournful  feel- 
ing.*' It  is  a  pity  to  disturb  a  sentiment  thus  beautifully  ex- 
prMsed ;  but  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Bfr.  Dallas,  bearing 
the  exact  date  of  these  hnes,  viz.  Oct.  11th,  1811,  writes  as 
follows :— "  I  have  been  again  shocked  with  a  death,  and  have 
lost  one  very  dear  to  me  in  happier  times :  but  *  I  have  almost 
forgot  the  taste  of  grief,'  and  *suDped  f^of  horrors,*  till 
I  have  become  callous ;  nor  have  I  a  tear  left  for  an  event 
which,  five  years  ago,  would  have  bowed  my  head  to  the 
earth.**  In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Dallas  says—''  I 
thank  you  for  your  eomfidentiai  communication.  How  truly 
do  I  wish  that  that  being  had  lived,  and  lived  yours !  What 
your  oblisations  to  her  would  have  been  in  that  case  is  incon- 
ceivable.^ Several  years  after  the  series  of  poems  on  Thyrxa 
were  written.  Lord  Byron,  on  being  asked  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred, by  a  person  in  whose  tenderness  he  never  ceased  to 
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AWAY,  AWAY,  YE  NOTES  OF  WO 

Away,  away,  y©  notes  of  wo ! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing^  strain^ 
Or  I  most  flee  from  hence — for,  oh ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brig^hter  days — 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  raze, 

On  what  I  am--on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead ! 
Yes,  Thyraa !  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  wone  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

'TIS  sdent  all ! — but  on  my  ear 

The  well-remember'd  echoes  thrill ; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still : 
Yet  oft  my  doubUng  soul  'twill  shake ; 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza !  wakmg  as  m  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o*er  the  deep, 

Then  tum*d  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  WTath» 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 

December  6,  ISIl.t 


ONE  STRUGGLE  MORE,  AND  I  AM  FREE. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain ; 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below. 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more? 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I'll  be  that  light,  unmeaning  thing. 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thoa 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou  'rt  nothing, — all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  wo  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 


o<  nflde,  refused  to  answer,  with  marks  of  painful  agitation, 
i  such  as  rendered  any  farther  recurrence  to  the  subject  im- 
1  possible.  The  reader  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
1  ston.    The  five  following  pieces  are  all  devoted  to  ThyrM 


Thoagfa  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Di^  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heartr-the  heart  is  lonely  stiU  I 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye : 
And  oft  I  thought  at  C)rnthja's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  ^gean  wave, 
«  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon — " 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  gi«ve  I 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed, 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
"  'Tis  comfort  still,"  I  faintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains :" 
Like  freedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give. 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live ! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days. 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new ! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze ! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow^s  hne ! 
Tlie  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be. 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge  I  thou  mournful  token ! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast ! 
Still,  stiU,  preserve  that  love  unbroken. 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou'rt  press'd ! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes. 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled : 
Oh !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  deadT 


EUTHANASIA. 

When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 

Oblivion !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed  1 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there. 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  wo. 

But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth. 
With  no  officious  mourners  near: 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear. 

Yet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hour 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs. 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
in  her  wuo  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

'Twere  sweet,  my  P^che !  to  the  last 
Thy  features  still  serene  to  see : 

Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past. 
E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 


>  V*  I  wrote  this  a  day  or  two  ago,  on  hearing  a  sooag  of 
former  days.^— Z«nl  Bjfrom  U  Mr,  Hodgs0$u  Deoember  8l 
1811.]  ^  ^  ^ 
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Bat  TBiii  the  wish — for  Beaoty  atill 
Will  ihrink,  as  BhrinkB  the  ebbmg  breath ; 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  wiU» 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  boor, 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ; 

For  thousands  Death  hath  ceased  to  lower. 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

**  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,"  alas ! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go ! 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 

Ere  bom  to  life  and  living  wo ! 

Count  o>r  the  joys  thine  honn  have  seen. 
Count  o*er  thy  days  from  anguish  fiee. 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


AND  THOU  ART  DEAD.  AS  YOUNG  AS  FAIR. 

"  Heu,  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquls  versari  quam  tui 
meminisse !" 

Amo  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  Urth ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare. 

Too  soon  returned  to  Earth ! 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed. 
And  o*er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  liest  low. 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot ; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow. 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love. 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
'Tis  Nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  altsr  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal. 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  mo. 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mme : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers. 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away, 
I  might  have  watch 'd  through  long  decay 

The  flower  in  ripen*d  bloom  unmatched 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey  ; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd. 

The  leaves  must  drop  away : 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf. 

Than  see  it  plucked  toniay ; 
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Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade ; 
The  night  that  foIlowM  such  a  mom 

Had  wom  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  pass'd, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last ; 

Extinguished,  not  decayed ; 
As  Stan  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep. 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed. 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vififil  o'er  thy  bed ; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly !  on  thy  face. 
To  fold  thee  in  a  famt  embrace. 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free. 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain. 

Than  thus  remember  thee ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  Eternity 

Returns  again  to  me. 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 

February,  1813. 


IF  SOMETIMES  IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  MEN. 

If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade. 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade: 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore. 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  m  crowds  awhile 

I  waste  one  thought  I  owe  to  thee. 
And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile. 

Unfaithful  to  thy  memory ! 
Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear. 

That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 
I  woukl  not  fools  should  overhear 

One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquafTd, 

It  is  not  drained  to  banish  care ; 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught. 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  Oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I'd  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee 

For  wert  thou  vanish'd  from  my  mind, 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honor  thine  abandon'd  Ura  7 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil ; 
Though  all  the  worid  forget  beeidb, 

'TIS  meet  that  I  remember  stilL 
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For  well  1  know,  that  such  had  been 
Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
UnmoumM  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 
Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thoa : 
^*^ind,  oh !  I  feel  in  that  was  given 
A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  Heaven, 
For  eartlily  Love  to  merit  thee. 

March  14, 181S. 

ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN.* 

Ill-fated  Heart !  and  can  it  be. 
That  thou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twam? 

Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 
Alike  been  all  employed  in  vain  7 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shattered  part, 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown. 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thoa  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own, 

March  16, 181S. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
^GLE,  beauty  and  poet,  has  two  little  crimes ; 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her 
rhymes. 


LINES  TO  A  LADY  WEEPING.* 

Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  Sire*s  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay ; 

Ah !  happy  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Could  wash  a  father's  fault  away ! 

Weep — for  thy  tears  are  Virtue's  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  vears 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles !' 

March,  181S. 

THE  CHAIN  I  GAVE. 

From  the  Turkish. 
The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view. 

The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound ; 
The  heart  that  offer'd  both  was  true, 

And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 


1  [We  know  not  whether  the  reader  should  understand 
the  cornelian  heart  of  these  lines  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  which  some  notices  are  given  at  p.  408.] 

*  [This  impromptu  owed  its  birth  to  an  on  dit,  that  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  burst  into  tears  on  hearing 
that  the  Whigs  had  found  it  impossible  to  put  together  a 
cabinet,  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Perceval's  death.  They  were 
appended  to  the  first  edition  of  "  The  Corsair,*'  and  excited 
a  sensatumt  as  it  is  called,  marvellously  disproportionate  to 
their  length,— or,  we  may  add,  their  merit.  The  ministerial 
prints  raved  for  two  months  on  end,  in  the  most  foul- 
mouthed  vituperation  of  the  poet,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him— the  Morning  Post  even  announced  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords— "and  all  this,"  Lord  Byron  writes  to 
Mr.  Moore,  "  as  Bedreddin  in  the  Arabian  Nights  remarks, 
for  making  a  cream  tart  with  pepper :  how  odd,  that  eight 
lines  should  have  given  birth,  I  really  think,  to  eight  thou- 
sand!"] 

["  The  *  Lines  to  a  Lady  weeping*  must  go  with  *  The 
3ctsair.'  I  care  nothing  for  consequences  on  this  point. 
My  politics  are  to  me  like  a  young  mistress  to  an  old  man ; 
the  worse  they  grow,  the  foEMler  Ibecome  of  them."— Lonrf 
BvroH  to  Mr.  Murra^^  Jan.  23, 1814.  *^0n  my  return,  I  find 
an  the  newspapers  m  hysterics,  and  town  in  an  uproar,  on 
the  avowal  and  repubhcation  of  two  stanzas  on  Princess 
Charlotte's  weeping  at  Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale  in 


These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  q»elU 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divme ; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well, — 
Alas !  they  could  not  teach  thee  thine 

That  chain  was  firm  in  every  link, 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch ; 

That  lute  was  sweet— till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  hands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver'd  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  (hat  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter'd  too ; 

The  chain  is  broke,  the  munc  mute. 
Tis  past — to  them  and  thee  adieu — 

False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF 
THE  "  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY." 

Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong ! 

As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me. 
In  turn  thy  converse,*  and  thy  song. 

But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come 
By  Friendship  ever  deem*d  too  nigh. 

And  "  Mbmory**  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb* 
Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die. 

How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 
Thy  homage  offered  at  her  shrine, 

And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away. 
Her  name  immortally  wiUi  thine  ! 

AprL  If.  «81t 


ADDRESS, 

trOKBN  AT  THE   OPENING  OP  DRURT-LANB  THEATER, 
SATimDAT,  OCTOBER  10,  1813.* 

In  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh'd, 
Bow*d  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride ; 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign. 

181f .  They  are  daily  at  it  still :— some  of  the  abuse  good, 
—all  of  it  hearty.  They  talk  of  a  motion  in  our  House  upon 
it-be  it  80.»'— Byron  Diary,  1814.] 

« ["  When  Rogers  does  talk,  he  talks  well ;  and,  on  all 
subjects  of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his 
poetry.  If  you  enter  his  house— his  drawing-room— his 
library— you  of  yourself,  say,  this  is  not  the  dwelling  of  a 
common  mind.  There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown 
aside  on  his  chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that  does  not 
bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor.** — 
Byron  Diary,  1813.] 

*  [The  reader  will  recall  Collinses  exquisite  lines  on  the 
tomb  of  Thomson :  "  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  Ues,**  Ac.] 

•  [The  theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  which  was  opened,  in  1747, 
with  Dr.  Johnson's  masterly  address,  begimung,— 

"  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  Stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose," 
and  witnessed  the  last  glories  of  Garrick,  having  fallen  into 
decay,  was  rebuilt  in  17M.  The  new  building  perished  by 
fire  m  1811 ;  and  the  Managers,  in  their  anxiety  that  the 
opening  of  the  present  edifice  should  be  distinguished  by 
some  composition  of  at  least  equal  merit,  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  for  a  general  competition.  Scores  of  addresses, 
not  one  tolerable,  showered  on  their  desk,  and  they  were  in 
sad  de^Niir,  when  Lord  Holland  interfered,  and,  not  without 
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Ye  who  beheld,  (oh !  eight  admired  and  moum'd, 
Whose  radiance  mocked  the  ruiu  it  adom*d !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire  the  massy  fragments  nren. 
Like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven  ; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames,* 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  tlie  burning  dome, 
Shrank  back  appall'd  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
As  glared  the  volumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies,  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 
Till  blackening  ames  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  IVfuse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fall ; 
Say — shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favor  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you  ? 

Yes — it  shall  be — the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame ; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been : 
This  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge    ur  honest  pride,  and  say.  How  well  / 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last. 
Oh  !  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past, 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost 
On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
0*erwhelm'd  the  gentlest,  stormM  the  sternest  heart 
On  Drury,  GarricK's  latest  laurels  grew  ; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu : 
But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom, 
That  only  waste  their  odors  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  daim'd  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse ; 
With  gariands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head  ! 
Nor  hoard  your  honors  idly  for  the  dead ! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley*  ceased  to  write. 
Heira  to  their  labors,  like  all  high -bom  heirs, 
Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  theirt ; 
While  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banqno's  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass. 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblazon'd  on  our  line. 


difficulty,  prevailed  on  Lord  Byron  to  write  these 

"  at  the  risk,"  as  he  said,  "  of  ofiending  a  hundred  scribblers 
and  a  discerning  public/^  The  admirable  jeu  d^enrU  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith  will  long  preserve  the  memory  otthe  '*  Re- 
jected Addresses.'*] 

1 C"  By  the  by,  the  best  view  of  the  said  Are  (which  I  my- 
self saw  from  a  house-top  in  Covent  Garden)  was  at  West- 
minster Bridge,  from  the  reflection  of  the  Thames.^— Lortf 
Byron  to  Lord  Holland.] 

*  [Originally,  "  Ere  Garrick  iitrf,"  Jtc.— "By  the  by,  one 
of  my  corrections  in  the  copy  sent  yesterday  has  dived  into 
the  Imthos  some  sixty  fathom— 

*  When  Garrick  died,  and  Brinsley  ceased  to  write.' 
Ceasing  to  ^e  is  a  much  more  serious  concern,  and  ought 
not  to  be  first.  Second  thoushts  in  every  thing  are  best ;  but, 
in  rhyme,  third  and  fourth  don't  come  amiss.  I  always 
scrawl  in  this  way,  and  smooth  as  fast  as  I  can,  but  never 
sufficiently :  and,  latterly,  I  can  weave  a  nine-line  stanza 
faster  than  a  couplet,  for  which  measure  I  have  not  the 
cunning.  When  I  began  'Childe  Harold,*  I  had  never 
tried  Spenser's  measure,  and  now  I  cannot  scribble  in  any 
Other.*^— Lord  Byron  to  Lord  Holland,^ 

s  [The  following  lines  were  omitted  by  the  Committee  :— 
**  Nay.  lower  still,  the  Drama  yet  deplores 
That  late  she  deign'd  to  crawl  upon  all-fours. 
When  Richard  roars  in  Bosworth  for  a  horse, 
If  you  command,  the  steed  must  come  in  course. 


Pause — ere  their  feebler  oBspnag  you  condonm. 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them ! 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  Playors  and  Pla}v 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon  or  for  praise,  *^^ 

Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject ; 
If  e*er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame. 
And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame ; 
If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 
All  pa«t  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute !' 
Oh  !  since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws, 
ForbeaiT  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause ; 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actor's  powers, 
And  reason's  voice  be  echo'd  back  by  ours ! 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey*d. 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old  ! 
Britons  our  judges.  Nature  for  our  guide. 
Still  may  we  please — long,  long  may  you  preside  !* 


PARENTHETICAL  ADDRESS.* 

BY  DB.  PLAQURT. 

Half  stolen,  with  acknowledgments,  to  be  spoken  in  an  in- 
articulate voice  by  Master  P.  at  the  openmg  of  the  next 
new  theatre.  Stolen  parts  marked  with  the  inverted 
commas  of  quotation— thus  ** ". 

"  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue," 

Then  Lord  knows  what  is  writ  by  Lord  knows  who. 

"  A  modest  monologue  you  here  survey," 

Hias'd  from  the  theatre  the  "  other  day," 

As  if  Sir  Fretful  wrote  "  the  slumberous"  verM, 

And  gave  his  son  *'  the  rubbish"  to  rehearse. 

"  Yet  at  the  thing  you'd  never  be  amazed," 

Knew  you  the  rumpus  which  the  author  raised ; 

**  Nor  even  here  your  smiles  would  be  repress*d," 

Knew  you  these  lines — the  badness  of  the  best 

**  Flame !  fire !  and  flame  !  I"  (words   borrow'd  from 

Lucretius,) 
*<  Dread  metaphors  which  open  wounds"  like 


If  you  decree,  the  stage  must  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  we  dare  not  mend. 
Blame  not  our  judgment  should  we  acquiesce, 
And  gratify  you  more  by  showing  less. 
The  past  reproach  let  present  scenes  refute. 
Nor  shift  from  man  to  oabe,  from  babe  to  brute." 
<'  Is  Whitbread,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  determined  to  cas- 
trate all  my  cavalry  lines  ?    I  do  implore,  for  my  own  grati- 
fication, one  lash  on  those  accursal  quadrupeds—*  a  long 
shot.  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  rae.'  •'] 

« [«•  Soon  after  the  '  Rejected  Addresses'  scene  in  1821,  I 
met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  he  said, '  Lord  By-  j 
ron,  did  you  know  that  amongst  the  writers  of  artdresses  was 
Whitbread  himself?*  I  answered  by  an  inquiry  of  what 
sort  of  an  address  he  had  made.  *  Of  that.'  replied  Sheri- 
dan, •  I  remember  little,  except  that  there  was  a  phanix  , 
in  it.*—*  A  phcenix  I :  Well,  how  did  he  describe  it  ?*- 
*  Like  a  poulterer,^  answered  Sheridan :  *  it  was  green,  and 

?rellow,  and  red,  and  blue  :  he  did  not  let  us  off  lor  a  single 
eather.' »'— flyron  Letten,  1821.] 

*  [Among  the  addresses  sent  in  to  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee was  one  by  Dr.  Busby,  entitled  **  A  Monologue,'*  of 
which  the  above  is  a  parody.    It  began  as  follows  :— 
"  When  energizing  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do  1 
A  magic  edifice  you  here  survey, 
Shot  from  the  nuns  of  the  other  day,**  Aco.] 
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"  And  sleeping  pangs  awake— and — ^bnt  away," 

(Confound  me  if  I  know  what  next  to  say.) 

"  Jjo  Hope  reviving  re -expands  her  wings," 

And  Master  G —  recites  what  Doctor  Busby  sings ! — 

"  If  mighty  things  with  small  we  may  compare, 

(Translated  from  the  grammar  for  the  *air !) 

Dramatic  "  spirit  drives  a  conquering  car," 

And  bum'd  poor  Moscow  like  a  tub  of  "  tar." 

**  This  spirit  Wellington  has  shown  in  Spain,** 

To  furnish  melodrames  for  Drury  Lane. 

"  Another  Marlborough  points  to  Blenheim's  story,** 

And  George  and  I  will  dramatize  it  for  ye. 

*<  In  arts  and  sciences  our  isle  hath  shone," 

(This  deep  discovery  is  mine  alone.) 

*<  Oh  British  poesy,  whose  powers  inspire" 

My  verse — or  I*m  a  fool — and  Fame  *s  a  liar, 

*<  Thee  we  invoke,  your  sister  arts  implore" 

With  "  smiles,"  and  "  lyres,"  and  "  pencils,"  and  much 

more. 
These,  if  we  win  the  Graces,  too,  we  gain 
Disgracetf  too !  "  inseparable  train  !"  [Copid," 

"Three  who  have   stolen   their  witching  airs  from 
(You  all  know  what  I  mean,  onless  yon*re  stupid :) 
"  Harmonious  throng"  that  I  have  kept  in  petto, 
Now  to  produce  in  a  "  divine  settetto** !  .' 
"  While  Poesy,"  with  these  deUghtfnl  doxies, 
«  Sustains  her  part"  in  all  the  "  upper**  boxes ! 
"  Thus  lifted  gloriously,  youMl  soar  along,** 
Borne  in  the  vast  balloon  of  Busby's  song ; 
**  Shine  in  your  farce,  masque,  scenery,  and  play," 
(For  this  last  line  George  had  a  holiday.) 
"  Old  Drury  never,  never  soar*d  so  high," 
So  says  the  manager,  and  so  say  I. 
**  But  hold,  you  say,  this  self-complacent  boast ;" 
Is  this  the  poem  which  the  public  lost  ?  [pride ;" 

"True  —  true  —  that  lowers   at  once  our  mounting 
But  lo ! — the  papers  print  what  you  deride. 
"  *Tis  oun  to  look  on  you — you  hold  the  prize," 
*Tis  twenty  guineas,  as  they  advertise  ! 
**  A  double  bleasing  your  rewards  impart** — 
I  wish  I  had  them,  then,  with  all  my  heart 
"  Our  twofold  feeling  owns  its  twofold  cause," 
Why  son  and  I  both  beg  for  your  applause. 
"  When  in  your  fostering  beams  you  bid  us  live," 
My  next  subscription  list  shall  say  how  much  you  give ! 

October,  181S. 


VERSES  FOUND  IN  A  SUMMER-HOUSE 
AT  HALES-OWEN.» 

When  Dryden*s  fool,  "  unknowing  what  he  sought,** 

His  hours  in  whistling  spent,  "  for  want  of  thought,*** 

This  guiltless  oaf  his  vacancy  of  sense 

Supplied,  and  amply  too,  by  innocence ; 

Did  modem  swains,  possessed  of  Cymon's  powers. 

In  Cyraon's  manner  waste  their  leisure  hours, 

Th*  ofTended  guests  would  not,  with  blushing,  see 

These  fair  green  walks  disgraced  by  infamy. 

Severe  the  fate  of  modem  fools,  alas ! 

When  vice  and  folly  mark  them  as  they  pass. 

Like  noxious  reptiles  o'er  the  whiten'd  wall. 

The  filth  they  leave  still  points  out  where  they  crawl. 


» [In  Warwickshire.]  *  [See  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.] 

»  ["  The  sequel  of  a  temporary  Kaisonf  fonnea  by  Lord 

Byr:m  during  his  gay  but  brief  career  in  London,  occasioned 

the  tromposition  of  this  Impromptu.  On  the  cessation  of  the 

oooLection,  the  fair  one,  actuated  by  jealousy,  called  one 


REMEMBER  THEE!  REMEMBER  THEE! 

Rbmembbr  thee !  remember  thee ! 

Till  Lethe  quench  Ufe's  burning  stream 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee, 

And  haunt  thee  like  a  feverish  dream ! 

Remember  thee !  Ay,  doubt  it  not 
Thy  hndwnd  too  shall  think  of  thee: 

By  neither  shalt  thou  be  fomt, 
Thou/oZse  to  him,  ihou  fiend  to  me  !* 


TO  TIME. 


Till  K !  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 
The  varying  houn  most  flag  or  fly, 

Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring, 
But  drag  or  drive  as  on  to  die — 

Hail  thoa !  who  on  my  birth  bestow'd 
Thoee  bomis  to  all  that  know  thee  known  ; 

Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load. 
For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 

I  wonld  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 
The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given ; 

And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  couldst  spare 
All  ithat  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  future  Uls  shall  press  in  vain : 

I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 

Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power : 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I*ve  sighed  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow ; 

Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light. 
But  could  not  add  a  night  to  wo ; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 
My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky ; 

One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 
To  prove  thee — ^not  Ehemity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  ait 
A  blank ;  a  thing  to  count  and  cuiae. 

Through  each  dull  tedious  triflmg  part. 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform  ; 

The  limit  of  thy  sloth  or  speed 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed : 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 
Thine  efibrts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 

When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 
Must  fall  upon — a  nameless  stone. 


morning  at  her  quondam  lover's  apartments.  His  Lordi^p 
was  ^om  home ;  but  finding  *  Vathek'  on  the  table,  the  lady 
wrote  in  the  first  pase  of  the  volume  the  words  '  Remember 
me !'  Byron  immeoiately  wrote  under  the  ominous  i 
ing  these  two  stanzas.**— MSDWiif.] 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SONG 

Ah  I  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 
Which  rends  ray  heart  with  ceaseless  8igh» 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkling  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  wo, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew ; 
Alas !  I  find  them  poison'd  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  net 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set ; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire. 
Your  hearts  shall  bum,  your  hopes  ejqnre. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  ^ring ; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare 
I  bum,^nd  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  m  vain, 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain, 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 
The  Ughtning  of  Love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine ; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline ; 
like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life !  ah,  tell  me  why 

That  pouting  lip,  and  alter*d  eye  7 

My  bird  of  love !  my  beauteous  mate ! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate  I 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  overflow : 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  wo  7 
My  bird !  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'ning  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain ; 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults — while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison ;  fear  not  thou ! 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now : 
I've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day. 
And  Love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  soul,  my  bleeding  breast, 
Can  patience  preach  thee  into  rest? 
Alas !  too  late,  I  deariy  know 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  wa 


THOU  ART  NOT  FALSE,  BUT  THOU  ART 
FICKLE. 

Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle. 

To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought ; 
The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 

Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought : 
'Tis  this  which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 
Too  well  thou  lov'st — too  soon  thou  leavest 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit ; 
But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises. 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 
When  she  can  change  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  ao  newly. 


To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live ; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow, 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only, 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision. 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm'dT 

Sincere,  but  swift  in  sad  transition  ; 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd  7 

Ah !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming.' 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE 
GIN  OF  LOVE." 

The  "  Origin  of  Love !"— Ah,  why 
That  cruel  question  ask  of  me, 

When  thou  mayst  read  in  many  an  eye 
He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee  7 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know : 
My  heart  forbodes,  my  fears  foresee. 

He'll  linger  long  in  silent  wo ; 
But  livo— until  I  cease  to  be. 


ORI. 


REMEMBER  HIM,  WHOM   PASSION'S 
POWER. 

Remember  him,  whom  passion's  power 

Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 
Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  feD,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  meltmg  eye^ 

Too  much  invited  to  be  bless'd : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sieh. 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  repress  d. 

Oh !  let  me  feel  that  all  I  lost 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears ; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Yet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong. 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 

Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subiued : 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 
Even  now,  in  midnight  soUtude. 

Oh,  God !  that  we  had  met  in  time. 
Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free  ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime. 
And  I  been  leas  unworthy  thee ! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 
From  this  our  gaudy  worid  be  pass'd  I 

And  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er. 
Oh !  may  such  trial  be  thy  last ! 

This  heart,  alas !  perverted  long, 
Itself  destroy 'd  might  there  destroy ; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  Presumption's  hope  of  joy. 
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Then  to  the  things  whose  Miss  or  wo, 
Dke  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all, 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego. 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure ; 

From  what  even  here  hath  passM,  may  guef 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh !  pardon  that  imploring  tear. 
Since  not  by  Virtue  shc^  in  vain. 

My  phrensy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear ; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be, 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet ; 

Yet  I  deserve  the  stem  decree, 

And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine  ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part, 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


181S. 


ON  LORD  THURLOW'S  POEMS.* 

When  Thurlow  this  damn'd  nonsense  sent, 

(I  hope  I  am  not  violent*) 

Nor  men  nor  gods  knew  what  he  meant 

And  since  not  ev'u  our  Rogers'  praise 
To  common  sense  his  thoughts  could 
Why  would  they  let  him  print  his  lays? 

•  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  « 

To  me,  divine  Apollo,  grant — O ! 
Hormilda's  first  and  second  canto, 
I'm  fitting  up  a  new  portmanteau ; 

And  thus  to  furnish  decent  lining. 

My  own  and  othere'  bays  Tm  twining — 

So,  gentle  Thurlow,  throw  me  thine  in. 


TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

"  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  down. 
Then  thus  to  form  Apollo's  crown 
Let  every  other  bring  his  own.'* 

Lord  Tkurlow^i  lines  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

**  I  lay  my  branch  of  laurel  downJ* 
Thou  "  lay  thy  branch  of  laurel  down !" 
Why,  what  thou'st  stole  is  not  enow ; 


I  ["  Aroonff  the  many  gay  hours  we  passed  together  in  the 
spring  of  1813, 1  remember  particularly  the  wild  flow  of  his 
spirits  one  evening,  when  we  had  accompanied  Mr.  Rogers 
home  from  some  early  assembly.  It  happened  that  oiu*  host 
had  just  received  a  presentation  copy  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
written  professedly  in  imitation  ofthe  old  English  writers, 
and  containing,  like  many  of  these  models,  a  good  deal  that 
was  striking  and  beautiful,  m'xed  up  with  much  that  was 
trifling,  fantastic,  and  absurd.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Rogers,  in 
justice  to  the  author,  endeavor  to  direct  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  work.  In  this  sort  of  hunt 
through  the  volume,  we  at  length  lighted  on  ihe  discovery 
that  our  host,  in  addition  to  his  sincere  approbation  of  some 
of  its  contents,  had  also  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  standing 
by  its  author,  as  one  of  the  poems  was  a  warm  and,  I  need 
not  add,  well-deserved  panegyric  on  himself.  The  opening 
)me  of  the  poem  was,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  *  When 
Rogers  o*er  this  labor  bent  :*  and  Lord  Byron  undertook  to 
read  it  aloud ;— but  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  beyond  the 


And,  were  it  lawfully  thine  own, 
Does  Rogers  want  it  most,  or  thoa  7 

Keep  to  thyself  thy  withered  bough. 
Or  send  it  back  to  Doctor  Donne : 

Were  justice  done  to  both,  I  trow, 
HeM  have  but  little,  and  thou — none 

"  Then  thus  to  form  Apollo*8  crownJ* 
A  ciown !  why,  twist  it  how  you  will. 
Thy  chaplet  must  be  foolscap  still. 
When  next  you  visit  Delphi's  town. 

Inquire  amongrt  your  fellow-lodgers, 
They'll  tell  you  Fhoebus  gave  his  crown* 

Some  years  before  your  birth,  to  Rogera. 

"  Let  every  other  bring  hu  own." 
When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 

And  owls  sent  to  Athens,  as  wondere. 
From  his  spouse  when  the  Regent 's  immtfTiedy 

Or  Liverpool  weeps  o*er  his  blunders  ; 
When  Tories  and  Whigs  cease  to  quairel. 

When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir, 
Then  Rogers  shall  ask  us  for  laurel. 

And  thou  shalt  have  plenty  to  spare. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE 

WRITTEN  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  ms  VISIT  TO  MR.  LKIOB 
HUNT  IN  HORSEMONOER-LANE  JAIL,  MAT  19,  1813. 

Oh  you,  who  in  all  names  can  tickle  the  town, 
Anacreon,  Tom  Little,  Tom  Moore,  or  Tom  Brown, — 
For  hang  me  if  I  know  of  which  you  may  most  bra^. 
Your  Quarto  two-pounds,  or  your  Two-penny  Port 
Bag; 


But  now  to  my  letter, — to  yours  'tis  an  answer — 
To-morrow  be  with  me,  as  soon  as  you  can,  sir. 
All  ready  and  dress'd  for  proceeding  to  spunge  on 
(According  to  compact)  the  wit  in  the  dungeon — 
Pray  Phoebus  at  length  our  political  malice 
May  not  get  us  lod^gs  within  the  same  palace ! 
I  suppose   that   to-night  youV    sngaged  with 

codgers. 

And  for  Sotheby's  Blues  have  deserted  Sam  Rogers ; 
And  I,  though  with  cold  I  have  nearly  my  death 

got. 
Must  put  on  my  breeches,  and  wait  on  the  HeathcoCe, 
But  to-morrow,  at  four,  we  will  both  play  the  Scurra, 
And  you'll  be  Catullus,  the  Regent  Mamurra.* 

'First  published,  18M.] 


first  two  words.  Our  laughtei  had  now  increased  to  such 
a  pitch  that  nothing  could  restrain  it  Two  or  three  times 
he  began  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  words  *  When  Rogers' 
passed  his  lips,  than  our  fit  burst  forth  afresh,— till  even  Mr. 
Rogers  himself,  with  all  his  feeling  of  our  injustice,  found 
it  impossible  not  to  join  us.  A  day  or  two  after,  Lord  By- 
ron sent  me  the  following :— *  My  dear  Moore.  *•  When 
Rogers"  must  not  see  the  enclosed,  which  I  send  for  your 
perusal.' "— Moork.] 

3  [The  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  of 
this  scandalous  insinuation  is  referred  to  Muretus's  notes  on 
a  celebrated  poem  of  Catullus,  entitled  In  Casarem ;  but 
consisting,  in  tact,  of  savagely  scornful  abuse  of  the  favorite 

"  Ouls  hoc  potest  videre !  quis  potest  pati, 
Nisi  impudicus  et  vorax  et  helluo  ? 
Mamurram  habere  qi\od  comata  Gallia 
Habebat  unctun,  et  ultima  Britannia  ?^  dec] 
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IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

When,  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mouDts  too  high. 
And  o*er  the  chan^nj^  aspect  flits, 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye  ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  silent  cell.* 

September,  1813. 


SONNET  TO  GENEVRA. 

Thine  eyes'  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair, 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features — caught 
From  contemplation — ^where  serenely  wrought. 

Seems  Sorrow's  softness  charm'd  from  its  despair — 

Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thine  air. 
That — but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought — 

I  should  have  deem'd  thee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 

With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colors  blent. 
When  from  his  beauty -breathing  pencil  bora, 

(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent,) 
The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  mora — 

Such  seem^  thou — but  how  much  more  excellent ! 
With  naught  Remorse  can  claim — nor  Virtue  scorn. 
December  17, 1813.* 


SONNET,  TO  THE  SAME. 

Tht  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  wo, 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  Mirth  could  flush 
Its  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush, 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  rader  glow : 

And  dazzle  not  thy  deep- blue  eye« — but,  oh ! 
While  gazing  on  them  steraer  eyes  will  gush. 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  nuh. 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven's  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  long  dark  lashes  low  depending. 
The  soul  of  melancholy  Gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Above  all  pam,  yet  pitying  all  distress ; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 

December  17, 1813. 


1  [These  verses  are  said  to  hare  dropped  from  the  Poet*s 
pen,  to  excuse  a  transient  expression  of  melancholy  which 
overclouded  the  ^neral  gayety.  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
serve his  interesting  countenance,  expressive  of  a  dejection 
belonging  neither  to  his  rank,  his  age,  nor  his  success,  with- 
out feehng  an  indefinable  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it 
had  a  deeper  cause  than  habit  or  constitutional  tempera- 
ment It  was  obviously  of  a  degree  incalculably  more  se- 
rious than  that  alluded  to  by  Prince  Arthur— 

•'  I  remember  when  I  was  in  France 

Younff  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  mght, 
Only  for  wantonness." 

Bu .,  howsoever  derived,  this,  joined  to  Lord  Byron's  air  of 
mingling  in  amusements  and  sports  as  if  he  contemned 
them,  and  felt  that  his  sphere  was  far  above  the  frivolous 
crowd  which  surrounded  him,  gave  a  strong  effect  of  color- 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

"TU   Ml  OHAMAS." 

In  moments  to  delight  devoted, 
"  My  life !"  with  tenderest  tone,  you  cry ; 

Dear  words !  on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 
If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 

To  de^h  even  hours  like  these  must  roll. 
Ah  ittj^en  repeat  those  accents  never ; 

Or  change  "  my  life  I"  mto  "  my  soul  •" 
Which,  like  my  love,  exists  forever. 

AMOTHER  VERSION. 

You  call  me  still  your  life. — Oh  !  change  the  word- 
Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh : 

Say  rather  Tm  your  soul ;  more  just  that  name, 
For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die. 


THE  DEVIL'S  DRIVE ; 

AN   UNFINISHED   RHAPSDOY.' 

The  Devil  retnm'd  to  hell  by  two. 

And  he  stay'd  at  home  till  Ave  ; 
When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragiAtf 

And  a  rebel  or  so  in  an  IrUh  stew. 
And  sausages  made  of  a  self-slain  Jew — 
And  bethought  himself  what  next  to  do, 

"  And,"  quoth  he,  "  I'll  take  a  drive. 
I  walk'd  in  the  morning,  I'll  ride  to-night ; 
In  darkness  my  children  take  most  delight. 

And  I'll  see  how  my  favorites  thrive. 

"  And  what  shall  I  ride  in  7"  quoth  Lucifer  then — 

"  If  1  foUow'd  my  taste,  indeed, 
I  should  mount  in  a  wagon  of  wounded  men, 

And  smile  to  see  them  bleed. 
But  these  will  be  fumish'd  again  and  again, 

And  at  present  my  purpose  is  speed ; 
To  see  my  mauor  as  much  as  1  may, 
And  watch  that  no  souls  shall  be  poach'd  away. 

"  I  have  a  state-coach  at  Carlton  House, 

A  chariot  in  Seymour  Place ; 
But  they're  lent  to  two  friends,  who  make  me  amends 

By  driving  my  favorite  pace : 
And  they  handle  their  reins  with  such  a  grace, 
I  have  something  for  both  at  the  end  of  their  race. 

«*  So  now  for  the  earth  to  take  my  chance." 

Then  up  to  the  earth  sprung  he ; 
And  making  a  jump  from  Moscow  to  France, 

He  stepp^l  across  the  sea, 
And  rested  his  hoof  on  a  turnpike  road. 
No  very  great  way  from  a  bishop's  abode. 


ing  to  a  character  whose  tints  were  otherwise  romantic— 
Sir  Walter  Scott.] 

*  [**  Redde  some  Italian,  and  wrote  two  sonnets.  I  never 
wrote  but  one  sonnet  before,  and  that  was  uot  in  earnest, 
and  many  years  ago,  as  an  exercise— and  I  will  never  write 
another.  They  are  the  most  puling,  petrifymg,  stupidly 
Platonic  compositions.**— Ayron  Diary ^  181 3. J 

>  ['*  I  have  lately  written  a  wild,  ramblizig,  unfinished 
rhapsody,  called  *  The  Devil's  Dnvo,'  the  notion  of  which  I 
look  from  Person's  'Devil's  Walk.' "— i^yroii  JMorw,  1812. 
*•  Of  this  strange,  wild  poem,'*  says  Moore,  "  the  only  copy 
that  Lord  Byron,  I  believe,  ever  wrote,  he  presented  to  Lord 
Holland.  Though  with  a  good  deal  of  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion, it  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  clumsily  executed,  want- 
ing the  point  mid  condensation  of  those  clever  verses  of  Mr. 
Coleridge,  which  Lord  Byron,  adopting  a  notion  long  preva- 
lent, has  attributed  to  Professor  Porson."] 
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But  fint  M  he  flew,  I  forgot  to  eay, 
That  he  borer'd  a  rooaieot  opoa  hie  way 

To  look  upon  Leipeie  pbia ; 
And  so  flweet  to  his  eye  was  its  solphnry  glare. 
And  so  soft  to  his  ear  was  the  cry  of  despair. 

That  he  perch 'd  on  a  mountain  of  slain ; 
And  he  gazed  with  delight  from  its  growing  height^ 
Nor  often  on  earth  had  be  seen  soch  a  sight. 

Nor  his  work  done  half  as  well : 
For  the  field  ran  so  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead. 

That  it  bhirii'd  like  the  ware*  of  hell ! 
Then  kradly,  and  wildly,  and  long  laagh*d  be: 
**  Methinks  they  have  here  little  need  of  fne/** 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bot  the  softest  note  that  soothed  his  ear 

Was  the  soond  of  a  widow  sighing : 
And  the  sweetest  sight  was  the  icy  tear, 
Which  horror  fivze  m  the  Uae  eye  clear 

Of  a  maid  by  her  lover  lying — 
As  round  her  fell  her  long  fair  hair ; 
And  she  looked  to  heaven  with  that  phrensied  ur, 
Which  seemed  to  ask  if  a  God  were  there ! 
And,  stretched  by  the  wall  of  a  min'd  hot. 
With  its  hollow  cheek,  and  eyes  half  shot, 

A  child  of  famine  dying : 
And  the  carnage  began,  when  resistance  is  done, 

And  the  fall  of  the  vamly  flying ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bat  the  Deril  has  reach'd  oar  cliffi  so  white, 

And  what  did  he  there,  I  pray  7 
If  his  eyes  were  good,  he  bat  saw  by  night 

What  we  see  every  day : 
But  he  made  a  tour,  and  kept  a  journal 
Of  all  the  wondrous  sights  nocturnal. 
And  he  sold  it  in  shares  to  the  Men  of  the  Row, 
Who  bid  pretty  well— hot  they  ehemUd  him,  though  ! 

The  Devil  first  saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Mail, 

Its  coachman  and  his  coat ; 
So  instead  of  a  pistol  he  cock*d  his  tail. 

And  seized  him  by  the  throat : 
«*  Aha r  quoth  he,  "  what  have  we  here? 
Tis  a  new  barouche,  and  an  ancient  peer !" 

So  he  sat  him  on  his  box  again. 

And  bade  him  have  no  fear, 
But  be  true  to  his  club  and  stanch  to  his  rein, 

His  brothel,  and  his  beer ; 
"  Next  to  seeing  a  lord  at  the  council  board, 
I  would  rather  see  him  here." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Devil  gat  next  to  Westnunster, 

And  he  turu'd  to  **  the  room"  of  the  Commons ; 
But  he  heard,  as  he  purposed  to  enter  in  there. 

That  "  the  Lords"  had  received  a  summons ; 
And  he  thought,  as  a  "  quondam  aristocrat,"      [flat ; 
He  might  peep  at  the  peers,  though  to  hear  them  were 
And  he  walk'd  up  the  house  so  IQlo  one  of  our  own, 
That  they  say  that  he  stood  pretty  near  the  throne. 

He  saw  the  Lord  Liverpool  seemingly  wise, 
The  Lord  Westmoreland  certainly  silly, 

And  Johnny  of  Norfolk — a  man  of  some 
And  Chatham,  so  like  his  friend  Billy ; 


i  (**  I  cannot  concelye  how  the  Vault  linB  got  about ;  but 
so  it  is.  It  is  too  farouche ;  but  truth  to  say,  my  sallies  are 
not  very  playful.^'— LorJ  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  March  12, 
18140 

*  [*'  Thou  bast  asked  me  for  a  song,  and  I  enclose  you  an 


And  be  tmm  the  Umsm  in  Lovd  EUoo's  eyes, 
Becanae  the  Catboties  woold  not  rise. 
In  spite  of  his  prayen  and  his  pcopheoes  ; 
And  he  heard — ^wfaich  set  Satan  hinoself  a  staring — 
A  certain  Chief  Jostice  say  something  like  9wearimg, 
And  the  Devil  was  sbock'd    and  qooth  he,  **  1  moat  go. 
For  I  find  we  have  much  better  manners  below : 
If  thus  he  harangues  when  be  passes  my  border, 
I  shaO  hint  to  fiMod  Moloch  to  call  him  to  enfar.*' 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

Lines  composed  on  the  ooeasion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Rerent  being  seen  standing  between  the  coffins  of 
Henry  YIu.  and  Charles  L,  in  therosral  vault  at  Wmdsor. 

Famkd  for  oontemptnooB  bleach  of  sacred  ties. 
By  headless  Charies  see  heartless  Henry  lies; 
Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing — 
It  moves,  it  reigns— in  all  bat  name,  a  king : 

Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life : 
Justice  and  death  have  mix*d  their  dost  in  vain. 
Each  royal  vampire  wakes  to  life  again. 
Ah,  what  can  tombs  avail ! — since  these  disgorge 
The  blood  and  dust  of  both— to  mould  a  Gerage.* 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC* 

I  spBAK  not,  I  traee  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name. 
There  is  grief  in  the  sound,  there  is  guilt  in  the  fame : 
But  the  tear  which  now  bums  on  my  cheek  may  impart 
Hie  deep  thoughts  that  dwell  in  that  silence  of  heart 

Too  brief  for  our  pasaion,  too  long  for  our  peace 
Were  those  hours— can  their  joy  or  their  bittemeas 
cease?  [chain, — 

We  repent — we  abjure— we  will  break   from   oar 
We  will  part, — ^we  will  fly  to — unite  it  again ! 

Oh  !  thme  be  the  gladness,  and  mine  be  the  guilt ! 
Forgive  me,  adored  one ! — forsake,  if  thou  wilt ; — 
But  the  heart  which  is  thine  shall  expire  undebaaed. 
And  man  shall  not  break  it — ^whatever  thou  mayst 

And  stem  to  the  haughty,  but  humble  to  thee. 

This  soul,  in  its  bitterest  blackness,  shall  be ; 

And  our  dajrs  seem  as  swift,  and  our  momentB  more 

sweet. 
With  thee  by  my  side,  than  with  worids  at  our  feet 

One  sigh  of  thy  sorrow,  one  look  of  thy  love. 
Shall  turn  me  or  fix,  shall  reward  or  reprove ; 
And  the  heartless  may  wonder  at  all  I  resign — 
Thy  lip  shall  reply,  not  to  them,  but  to  mine. 

May,  1814. 


ADDRESS  INTENDED  TO  BE  RECITED  AT 
THE  CALEDONIAN  MEETING. 

Who  hath  not  glow*d  above  the  page  where  fame 
Hath  fix'd  high  Caledon's  unconquer*d  name ; 
The  mountain-land  which  spura'd  the  Roman  chain, 
And  baffled  back  the  fiery-crested  Dane, 


experiment,  which  has  cost  me  something  more  than  trou- 
ble, and  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  worth  your  taking 
any  in  your  proposed  setting.  Now,  if  it  be  so,  tnrow  it  into 
the  fire  without  phrase.'*— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  May  10, 


1814. 
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Whose  bright  daymore  and  hardihood  of  hand 
No  foe  could  tame— no  tyrant  could  command  ? 
That  race  10  gone— but  ttiU  their  children  breathe. 
And  glory  crowns  them  with  redoubled  wreath : 
O'er  Gael  and  Saxon  mingling  banners  shine, 
And,  England !  add  their  stubborn  strength  to  thine. 
The  blood  which  flow'd  with  Wallace  flows  as  free, 
But  now  *tis  only  shed  for  fame  and  thee ! 
Oh !  pass  not  by  the  northern  veteran's  claim. 
But  give  support — the  world  hath  given  Mm  fame ! 

The  humbler  ranks,  the  lowly  l^ave,  who  bled 
While  cheerly  following  where  the  mighty  led — 
Who  sleep  beneath  the  undistinguish'd  sod 
Where  happier  comrades  in  their  triumph  trod, 
To  us  bequeath — 'tis  all  their  fate  allows — 
The  sireless  oflfspring  and  the  lonely  spouse: 
She  on  high  Albyn's  dusky  hills  may  raise 
The  tearful  eye  in  melancholy  gaxe. 
Or  view,  while  shadowy  auguries  disclose 
The  Highland  seer's  anticipated  woes. 
The  bleeding  phantom  of  each  martial  form 
Dim  in  the  cloud,  or  darkling  in  the  storm ; 
While  sad,  Ae  chants  the  solitary  song. 
The  soft  lament  for  him  who  tarries  long — 
For  him,  whose  distant  relics  vainly  crave 
The  Coronach's  wild  requiem  to  the  brave ! 

'Tis  Heaven — not  man — must  charm  away  the  wo, 
Which  bunts  when  Nature's  feelings  newly  flow ; 
Yet  tenderness  and  time  may  rob  the  tear 
Of  half  its  bitterness  for  one  so  dear  ; 
A  nation's  gratitude  perchance  may  spread 
A  thomless  pillow  for  the  widow'd  head ; 
May  lighten  well  her  heart's  maternal  care. 
And  wean  from  penury  the  soldier's  heir. 

May,  1814. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  EPISTLE  TO  THOBfAS 
MOORE. 

"  What  say  /  ?" — not  a  syllable  further  in  prose  ; 
I'm  your  man  **  of  all   measures,"  dear  Tom,— «> 

here  goes! 
Hero  goes,  for  a  swim  on  the  stream  of  old  Time, 
On  those  buoyant  supporters,  the  bladders  of  rhyme. 
If  our  weight  breaks  them  down,  and  we  sink  in  the 

flood. 
We  are  smother'd,  at  least,  in  respectable  mud, 
Where  the  Divers  of  Bathos  lie  drown'd  in  a  heap, 
And  Southey's  last  Ptean  has  pillow'd  his  sleep  ; 
That  **  Felo  de  se"  who,  half  drunk  with  his  malmsey, 
Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea. 
Singing  "  Glory  to  God"  in  a  spick  and  span  stanza, 
The  like  (since  Tom  Stemhold  was  choked)  never 

man  saw. 

The  papers  have  told  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  fusses. 
The  fdtes,  and  the  gapings  to  get  at  these  Russes, — ' 
Of  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Het- 

man, — 
And  what  dignity  decks  the  flat  face  of  the  great  man. 


1  ['*  The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  that  is  to  be  told  of 
emperors.  4cc.  They  hare  dined  and  supped,  and  shown 
their  flat  faces  in  all  thoroughfares  and  several  saloons. 
Their  uniforms  are  very  becoming,  but  rather  short  in  the 
skirts ;  and  their  conversation  is  a  catechism,  for  which, 
and  the  answers,  I  refer  you  to  those  who  have  heard  it."— 
Lord  B^nm  to  Mr.  Moore^  Juno  14, 1814.] 


n 


I  saw  him,  last  week,  at  two  balls  and  a  party, — 
For  a  prince,  his  demeanor  was  rather  too  hearty. 
You  know,  wt  are  used  to  quite  difierent  graces. 


The  Czar's  look,  I  own ,  was  much  brighter  and  Inisker, 
But  then  he  is  sadly  deficient  in  whiuer ; 
And  wore  but  a  stairless  blue  coat,  and  in  kerMy- 
-mere  breeches  whidt'd  round,  in  a  waltz  with  the 

Jersey, 
Who,  lovely  as  ever,  seem'd  just  as  delighted 
With  majesty's  presence  as  those  she  invited. 
•  ••••• 

June,  1814. 


CONDOLATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  lAEAH  COUNTESS  OF  JER8BT,   ON  THE    PRINCE    RE- 
GENT'S RETURNING  HER  PICTURE  TO  MRS.  MEE.' 

When  the  vain  triumph  of  the  imperial  lord. 
Whom  servile  Rome  obey'd,  and  yet  abhorr'd. 
Gave  to  the  vulgar  gaze  each  glorious  bust. 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave,  or  just ; 
What  most  admired  each  scrutinizing  eye 
Of  all  that  deck'd  that  passing  pageantry  ? 
What  spread  from  face  to  face  that  wondering  air? 
The  thought  of  Brutus— for  his  was  not  thero ! 
That  absence  proved  his  worth, — that  absence  fiz'd 
His  memory  on  the  longing  mind,  unmix'd ; 
And  more  decreed  his  glory  to  endure. 
Than  all  a  sold  Colossus  could  secure. 

If  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  desiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form,  in  vain  and  mute  amaze, 
Amidst  those  pictured  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thine  own  had  rendered  less ; 
If  he,  that  vain  old  man,  whom  truth  admits 
Heir  of  his  father's  crown,  and  of  his  wits, 
If  his  corrupted  eye,  and  wither'd  heart. 
Could  with  thy  gentle  image  bear  depart ; 
That  tasteless  shame  be  his,  and  ours  the  grief. 
To  gaze  on  Beauty's  band  without  its  chief: 
Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts. 
We  lose  the  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 

What  can  his  vaulted  gallery  now  disclose  7 
A  garden  with  all  flowen— except  the  rose ; — 
A  fount  that  only  wants  its  living  stream ; 
A  night,  with  every  star,  save  Dian's  beam. 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be. 
That  turn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee ; 
And  more  on  that  recall'd  resemblance  pause, 
Than  all  he  thall  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  meridian  lustre  shine. 
With  all  that  Virtue  asks  of  Homage  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth — the  grace  of  mien — 
The  eye  that  gladdens — and  the  brow  serene ; 
The  glossy  danwees  of  that  clustering  hair. 
Which  shades,  yet  shows  that  forehead  more  than  fair ! 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  which  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 


>  [*'  The  newspapers  have  got  hold  (I  know  not  how)  oi 
the  Condolatory  Address  to  Lady  Jersey  on  the  picture-ab- 
duction by  our  Regent^  and  have  published  them— with  my 
name,  too,  smack— without  even  asking  leave,  or  inquiring 
whether  or  no!  D— n  their  impudence,  and  d— n  every 
thing.  It  has  put  me  out  of  patience,  and  so— I  shall  say 
no  more  about  it.**— Pyron  Lettert.^ 


J 
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I   But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  chann  that  well  rewards  another  view. 
These  are  not  leasenM,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard's  sight ; 
And  those  mnst  wait  till  ev'ry  charm  is  gone, 
To  please  the  paltry  heart  that  pleases  none  :— 
That  dull  cold  sensualist,  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  pass'd  the  portrait  by ; 
Who  rackM  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  hate  of  Freedom*8  loveliness,  and  thine. 

August,  1814. 


TO  BELSHAZZAR. 

BiLSHAZZAR  !  from  the  banquet  turn, 

Nor  in  thy  sensual  fulness  fall ; 
Behold !  while  yet  before  thee  bum 

The  graven  words,  the  glowing  wall. 
Many  a  despot  men  misccul 

Crowned  and  anointed  from  on  high ; 
But  thou,  the  weakest,  worst  of  all — 

Is  it  not  written,  thou  must  die  ? 

Go !  dash  the  roses  from  thy  brow — 

Gray  hairs  but  poorly  wreathe  with  them ; 
Youth  s  gariauds  misbecome  thee  now, 

More  than  thy  very  diadem. 
Where  thou  hast  tamish'd  every  gem : — 

Then  throw  the  worthless  bauble  by. 
Which,  worn  by  thee,  ev'n  slaves  contemn ; 

And  learn  like  better  men  to  die  I 

Oh !  early  m  the  balance  weigfa'd. 

And  ever  light  of  word  and  worth, 
Whose  soul  expired  ere  youth  decay'd, 

And  left  thee  but  a  mass  of  earth. 
To  see  thee  moves  the  scomer*s  mirth : 

But  tears  in  Hope's  averted  eye 
Lament  that  even  thou  hadst  birth — 

Unfit  to  govern,  live,  or  die. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART.» 

There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o*er  the  humblest  grave  ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry. 
And  Triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  Sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  Ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie. 
All  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page. 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue : 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

*  [This  gallant  officer  fell  in  August,  1814,  in  his  twenty- 
ninUi  year,  whilst  commanding,  on  shore,  a  party  belonging 
to  his  ship,  the  Meoelaus,  and  animating  them,  m  stomung 
the  Amencan  camp  near  Baltimore.  He  was  Lord  Byron's 
first  cousm ;  but  they  had  never  met  since  boyhood.] 

2  [These  verses  were  given  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Power, 
of  the  Strand,  who  has  published  them,  with  very  beautiful 
music  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.—**  I  feel  merry  enough  to 
send  you  a  sad  song.  An  event,  the  death  of  poor  Dorset, 
(see  otuif  p.  394,)  and  the  recollection  of  wtiat  I  once  felt, 


For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  nmnd ; 

While  deep  Remembrance  pours  to  Worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  roimd. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes. 
Who  would  not  share  their  giorioos  lot ; 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  7 

And,  gallant  Parker !  thus  enshrined 
Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be ; 

And  early  valor,  glowing,  find 
A  model  in  thy  memory. 

But  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  Jbee 

In  wo,  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory. 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  leas? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness, 

While  Griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by  Fame. 

Alas  I  for  them,  though  not  for  thee. 
They  cannot  choose  but  weep  the  more ; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be. 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 

October,  1814. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC* 

'*  O  Lachrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducentium  ortus  ex  ammo :  quater 
Felix !  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore  te,  pia  Nympba.  sensit** 

Gbat*8  Poewmtm. 

Thbki  '■  not  a  joy  the  worid  can  give  like  that  it 

takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  eariy  thought  declines  in  feeling's 

dull  decay ; 
'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone, 

which  fades  so  fast. 
But  the  tender   bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth 

itself  be  past 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 
happiness 

Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  ex- 
cess: 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in 
vain 

The  shore  to  which  their  shiver'd  sail  shall  never 
stretch  again. 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 

comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its 

own; 


and  ought  to  have  felt  now,  but  could  not— set  me  ponder 
ing,  and  finally  mto  the  tram  of  thought  which  you  nare  in 
your  hands.  I  wrote  them  with  a  view  to  vour  setting 
them,  and  as  a  present  to  Power,  if  he  would  accept  the 
words,  and  you  did  not  think  yourself  degraded,  for  once  in 
a  way,  by  marrying  them  to  music.  1  don't  care  what 
Power  says  to  secure  the  property  of  the  song,  so  that  it  is 
not  complimentary  to  me,  nor  any  thing  about  *conde* 
scending'  or  *  nobU  author*— both  '  vile  phrases,'  as  Polonius 
says."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore.} 


1815. 
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That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  foantain  of  our 

tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the 

ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash   from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through   midnight   hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 
Tis    but    as    ivy-leaYes   around   the   ruin*d    turret 

wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray 

beneath. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,— or  be  what  I  have 

been, 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once   have  wept,  o'er  many  a 

vanish'd  scene ; 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be. 
So  midst  the  witber'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 

flow  to  me.* 

March,  181& 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Thiee  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee  ; 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charmed  ocean*s  pausing. 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming. 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o*er  the  deep ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving. 
As  an  infant's  asleep : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion, 

like  the  swell  of  Summer's  ocean. 


O^  NAPOLEON'S  ESCAPE  FROM  ELBA. 

Once  fairly  set  out  on  his  party  of  pleasure, 
Taking  towns  at  his  liking,  and  crowns  at  his  leisure, 
From  Elba  to  Lyons  and  Paris  he  goes, 
Making  balls  for  the  ladies,  and  bows  to  his  foes.* 

Mardi  97, 1815. 


1 1**  Do  you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you  early  last  year  ? 
I  don*t  wish  (like  Mr.  Fitz|^erald)  to  claim  the  character  of 
*  Vatcs,'  in  all  ita  translations,— but  were  they  not  a  little 
prophetic  ?  I  mean  those  beginning,  *  There's  not  a  joy  the 
world  can  give,'  fcc.,  on  which  I  pique  myself  as  bemg  the 
truest^  though  the  most  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote.'*— Byron 
Letttr$,  March,  1816.] 

*  [**  I  can  forgive  the  rogue  for  utterly  falsifying  every  line 
of  mine  Ode— which  I  take  to  be  the  last  and  uttermost 
stretch  of  human  magnanimity.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  a  certain  abb^,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  con- 
stitution, and  proved  it  indissoluble  and  eternal  ?  Just,as  be 
had  corrected  the  last  sheet,  news  came  that  Gustavus  the 
Third  had  destroyed  this  immortal  government  '  Sir,'  quoth 
theabb^, '  the  Kmgof  Sweden  may  overthrow  the  ctmstitutim^ 
but  not  r%y  book  IP  I  think  o/the  abbe,  but  not  with  him. 
Making  every  allowance  for  talent  and  most  consummate 
daring,  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  in  luck  or  destiny.  He 
might  nave  been  stopped  by  our  frigates,  or  wrecked  m  the 
Oiuf  of  Lyons,  which  is  particularly  tempestuous— or^-a 


ODE  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

L 

We  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 
Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 
There  'twas  shed,  but  is  not  sunk — 
Rising  from  each  gory  trunk, 
Dke  the  water-spout  from  ocean. 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion — 
It  soars,  and  miugles  in  the  air, 
With  that  of  lost  Labedoyfere— 
With  that  of  him  whose  honor'd  grave 
Contains  the  "  bravest  of  the  brave." 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows. 
But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose ; 
When  'tis  full  *twill  burst  asunder — 
Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder. 
As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder- 
Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning 
As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  he  brightening ! 
Like  the  Wormwood  Star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  Seer  of  old. 
Showering  down  a  fiery  flood. 
Turning  rivers  into  blood.' 

II. 

The  chief  has  falleu,  but  not  by  you. 

Vanquishers  of  Waterloo ! 

When  the  soldier  citizen 

Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow-men — 

Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 

Where  Glory  smiled  on  Freedom's  son — 

Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded. 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed  ? 

Who  could  boast  o*er  France  defeated* 
Till  lone  Tyranny  commanded  7 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition*s  sting. 
The  Hero  sunk  into  the  King? 
Then  he  fell : — so  perish  all. 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthrall ! 

in. 

And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  !* 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  ev'n  a  tomb  f 
Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 
Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
For  a  meanly  royal  name  ; 
Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears. 
Who  thy  Uood-bought  title  bean. 
Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 
While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing. 


thousand  thinrs.    But  he  is  certainly  fortune's  favorite."— 
Byrom  Lefler«,  March,  1815.] 

*  See  Rev.  chap.  viii.  v.  7,  itc.  **  The  first  angel  sour  led, 
and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,"  &c. 
V.  8.  **  And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and  the 
third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  dec.  r.  10.  *'  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  rreat  star  from  heaven, 
burning  as  it  were  a  lamp ;  and  it  feu  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters."  v.  11.  "  And 
the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Wormwood :  and  the  third  part 
of  the  waters  became  wormwood ;  and  many  men  died  of  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter." 

*  {**  Poor  dear  Murat,  what  an  end !  His  white  plume  used 
to  be  a  rallpng  point  in  battle,  like  Henry  the  Fourth's.  He 
refused  a  confessor  and  a  bandage ;  so  would  neither  suffer 
his  soul  nor  body  to  be  bandaged."— ^yron  LetUrt.} 

*  Mu  rat's  remains  are  said  to  have  been  torn  from  the 
grave  and  burnt. 
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Shone  and  ehivei^d  fast  around  thee^ 

Of  the  fate  at  Ust  which  found  thee : 

Waa  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 

By  a  slave's  duhonest  blow? 

Once — as  the  Moon  sways  o*er  the  tide. 

It  roird  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 

Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  ^^t. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 

To  catch  that  crest's  ascendency — 

And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose. 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  qmckest. 

And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 
(There  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 
Who  could  then  her  wine  arrest — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast?) 
While  the  broken  line  enlarging 

Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain ; 
There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging ! 

There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again  I 

IV. 

O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march. 

Weeps  Triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch^ 

But  let  Freedom  rejoice. 

With  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 

But,  her  hand  on  her  sword. 

Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 

France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 

The  "  moral  lesson"  deariy  bought — 

Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne. 

With  Capet  or  Napoleon  I 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws. 

Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause 

Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 

Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven. 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth, 

Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth ; 

With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 

Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand ; 

Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water. 

In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter ! 

V. 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind. 
And  the  voice  of  mankind. 
Shall  arise  in  communion — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union? 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued—^ 
Man  may  die — ^the  soul 's  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir ; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  forever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assembloy 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble. 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet.' 


» f'*  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says,  pray  look 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  •  Ode  on  Waterloo,'  written  in  the 
year  1815,  and,  comparmg  it  with  the  Duke  ae  Bern's  catas- 
trophe in  1830,  tell  me  if  I  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  the 
character  of  *  Vote*,*  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  Fitz- 
gerald and  Coleridge  ?— 

*  Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet ;» 
and  have  they  not  V'-^Bfron  Letters,  1830.] 

*  "  All  wept,  but  particularly  Savary,  and  a  Polish  officer 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  Chief,* 

Severed  from  thy  faithful  few? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warrior's  grief, 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu  ? 
Woman's  love,  cmd  friendship's  zea]» 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me— 
What  are  thev  to  all  I  feel, 

With  a  soliiier's  faith  for  thee  ? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul ! 

Fust  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now : 
Many  could  a  worid  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death ;  and  envied  those  who  feU, 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard, 

Blesnng  him  they  served  so  welL' 

Would  that  I  were  odd  with  those. 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see ; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee* 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free ! 

Oh !  although  in  dungeons  pent. 
All  their  chains  were  light  to  me, 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent 

Would  the  sycophants  of  him 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer. 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim, 

In  his  native  darkness  share  ? 
Were  that  worid  this  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign. 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  Uke  those  which  still  are  thine  T 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu ! 

Never  did  I  droop  before ; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue. 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore : 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave ; 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  mil,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE  8TAR  OF  "THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR.' 

FROM  THB  FRENCH. 

Star  of  the  brave ! — ^whose  beam  hath  Aed 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead — 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit ! 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet, — 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth ! 
Why  rise  in  Heaven  to  set  on  Earth  ? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  form'd  thy  rays ; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaze  ; 


who  had  been  exalted  from  the  ranks  by  Bonaparte.  He 
clung  to  his  master's  knees :  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Keith. 
entreating  permission  to  accompany  him,  even  in  the  niosi 
menial  capacity,  which  could  not  be  admitted." 

•  "  At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  seen,  whose  left  arn  was 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  wrench  it  off  with  the  other 
and  throwing  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaimed  to  his  comrades 
'  Vive  TEmpcreur,  jusqu'n  la  mort "  Tbttre  were  mviT 
other  instances  o^  the  hke :  this,  howereiv^you  may  depend 
on  as  true."— Prwale  Letter  from  BnueeU.  \ 
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The  music  of  thy  martiii]  iphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honor  here ; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyes, 
Like  a  volcano  of  the  skies. 

like  lava  roU'd  thy  stream  of  Mood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
ESarth  rockM  beneath  thee  to  her  base. 
As  thou  didst  liffhten  through  all  space ; 
And  the  shorn  Sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Of  three  bright  colors,'  each  divine, 

And  fit  for  Uiat  celestial  sign ; 

For  Freedom's  hand  had  blended  them. 

Like  tints  in  an  inunortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes  ; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  Seraph's  eyes ; 
One,  the  pure  Spirit's  veU  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light : 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

Star  of  the  brave !  thy  ray  is  pale, 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail ! 
But,  oh  thou  Raiubow  of  the  free ! 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away. 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay. 

And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array ; 
And  soon,  oh  Goddess !  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee ! 


NAPOLEON'S  FAREWELL. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Farewell  to  the  Land,  where  the  gloom  of  my  Glory 
Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name — 
She  abandons  me  now — but  the  page  of  her  story, 
The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  my  fame. 
I  have  warr'd  with  a  world  which  vanquish'd  me  only 
When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far ; 
I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 

lonely. 
The  last  single  Captive  to  millions  in  war. 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !  when  thy  diadem  crown'd  me, 
I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 
But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found  thee, 
Decay'd  in  thy  glory,  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

» The  tricolor. 

•  [In  the  original  MS.—"  A  Dream/'] 

•  [In  this  poem  Lord  Byron  has  abandoned  the  art,  so  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  of  showing  the  reader  where  his  purpose 
tends,  and  has  contented  himself  with  presenting  a  mass  of 
powerful  ideas  unarranged,  and  the  meaning  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  attain.  A  succession  of  terrible  images  is  placed 
before  us,  flitting  and  mixing,  and  disengaging  themselves, 
as  in  the  dream  of  a  feverish  man— chimeras  dire,  to  whose 
existence  the  mind  refuses  credit,  which  confound  and 
weary  the  ordinary  reader,  and  baffle  the  comprehension, 
even  of  those  more  accustomed  to  the  flights  of  a  poetic 
muse  The  subject  is  the  progress  of  otter  darkness,  until 
it  becomes,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  the  **  burier  of  the  acsid  ;** 
and  the  assemblage  of  terrific  ideas  wMch  the  poet  has  placed 


Oh !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 
In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won — 
Then  the  Eagle,  whoee  gaze  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  fix'd  on  victory's  sun ! 

Farewell  to  thee,  France ! — ^but  when  Liberty  raUiee 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then — 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys ; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  tear  will  unfold  it  again — 
Yet,  yet,  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice- 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that 

has  bound  us. 
Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  Chief  of  thy  choice ! 


ENDORSEMENT  TO  THE  DEED  OF  SEP- 
ARATION, IN  THE  APRIL  OF  1816. 

A  tear  ago  you  swore,  fond  she  I 
**  To  love,  to  honor,"  and  so  forth  ; 

Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 
And  here  's  exactly  what  'tis  worth. 


DARKNESS.* 

I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.* 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,  and  the  stars 

Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 

Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air ; 

Mom  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day, 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thrones. 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — ^the  huts. 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 

Were  burnt  for  beacons  ;  citle«  were  consumed, 

And  men  were  gather'd  round  their  blazing  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  worid  contain'd ; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Extinguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

before  us  only  fail  in  exciting  our  terror  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  plan.  To  speak  plainly,  the  framing  of  suck 
phantasms  is  a  dangerous  employment  for  the  exalted  and 
teeming  imagination  of  such  a  poet  as  Lord  Byron,  whose 
Pegasus  ever  required  rather  a  bridle  than  a  spur.  The 
waste  of  boundless  space  into  which  they  lead  the  poet,  the 
neglect  of  precision  which  such  themes  may  render  habitual, 
make  them,  in  respect  to  poetry,  what  mysticism  is  to  re- 
ligion. The  meamng  of  the  poet,  as  he  ascends  upon  cloudy 
wing,  becomes  the  shadow  only  of  a  thought,  and  havmg 


eluded  the  comprehension  of  others,  necessarily  ends  by 

escaping  from  that  of  the  author  himself.    The  strength  or    - 

poetical  conception,  and  the  beauty  of  diction,  bestowed  | 


upon  such  prolusions,  is  as  much  thrown  away  as  the  colors 
ol  a  painter,  could  he  take  a  cloud  of  mist,  or  a  wreath  of 
smoke,  for  his  canvass.— Sir  Walteb  Scott.) 
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The  pall  of  a  past  worid ;  and  then  again 

With  curees  cast  them  down  apon  the  dost. 

And  gnashM  their  teeth  and  howTd :  the  wiM  birds 

shrieked, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
And  flap  their  uaeleas  wings  ;  the  wildest  hmtes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous  ;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hissing,  but  stingless — they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more, 
Did  glut  himself  again ; — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom :  no  love  was  left ; 
All  earth  wao  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death, 
Immediate  auu  inglorious  ;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh ; 
The  meager  by  the  meager  were  devour*d. 
Even  dogs  assailed  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and  famish'd  men  at  bay, 
TiU  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws ;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answer'd  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famish'd  by  degrees  ;  but  two 
Of  un  enormous  city  did  survive. 
And  they  were  enemies :  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage ;  they  raked  up. 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery  ;  then  they  lifted  np 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects — saw,  and  shrieked,  and  died— 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was  void, 
The  populace  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonlen,  herblees,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 
A  lump  of  death, — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths ; 
Ships  sailoriess  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  sui^e— 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 


>  r"  Darkness"  is  a  rrand  and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  sup- 
posed consequences  oT  the  final  extinction  of  the  Sun  and  the 
heavenly  bodies :  executed,  undoubtedly,  with  great  and  fear- 
ful force,  but  with  something  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a 
fantastical  solution  of  incidents.  The  very  conception  is  ter- 
rible above  all  conception  of  known  calamity,  and  is  too  op- 
pressive to  the  imagination  to  be  contemplated  with  pleas- 
ure, even  in  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry.— JErrRBY.l 

« [On  the  sheet  containing  the  original  draught  of  these 
lines,  Lord  Byron  has  written:— ••The  following  poem  (as 
most  that  I  have  endeavored  to  write)  is  founded  on  a  fact ; 
and  this  detail  is  an  attempt  at  a  serious  imitation  of  the 
style  of  a  great  poet— its  beauties  and  its  defects :  I  say  the 
stifle  ;  for  the  thoughts  I  claim  as  my  own.  In  this,  if  there 
be  any  thing  ridiculous,  let  it  be  attributed  to  me,  at  least  as 
much  as  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;  of  whom  there  can  exist  few 
greater  admirers  than  myself.  I  have  blended  what  I  would 
deem  to  be  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  of  his  style ;  and 
I  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  such  things,  whether 
*hcre  be  praise  or  dispraise,  there  is  always  what  is  called 

compliment,  however  unintentionaL"] 


And  the  doods  perish'd !  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them— She  was  the  Universe.' 

Diodati,  July,  ISlft. 


CHURCHILL'S  GRAVE.' 

I  vrooD  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blaxed 

The  comet  of  a  season,  and  I  saw 
The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gaxed 

With  not  the  lees  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 
On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone. 
With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown. 
Which  lay  unread  around  it ;  aLu  *  ask^d 

The  Gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 
That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task'd 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century  ? 
And  thus  he  answer'd — "  Well,  I  do  not  know 
Why  frequent  traveHers  turn  to  pilgrims  so ; 
He  died  before  my  day  of  Sextonship, 

And  I  had  not  the  digging  of  this  grave." 
And  is  this  all  7  I  thought,-^and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  Immortality  ?  and  crave 
I  know  not  what  of  honor  and  of  ligh( 
Through  unborn  ages,  to  endure  this  blight? 
So  soon,  and  so  succeasless  ?     As  I  said. 
The  Architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 
For  Earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 
To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 
Whose  miuglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought. 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  roost  end  in  one, 
Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ; — as  he  caught 
As  'twere  the  twilight  of  a  former  Sun, 
Thus  spoke  he, — "  I  believe  the  man  of  whom 
You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb. 
Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day. 
And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 
To  pay  him  honor, — and  myself  whatever 

Your  honor  pleases," — then  most  pleased  I  shook 
From  out  my  pocket's  avaricious  nook 
Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  'twere 
Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  thoudi  I  could  spue 
So  much  but  inconveniently :— Ye  smile, 
I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones !  all  the  while. 
Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  woaM  telL 
You  are  the  fools,  not  I — ^for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye. 
On  that  Old  Sexton's  natural  homily. 
In  which  there  was  Obscnrity  and  Fame, — 
The  Glory  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name.* 

Diodati,  18M. 


■  (**  The  Grave  of  Churchill  might  have  called  from  Lord 
B]rron  a  deeper  commemoration ;  for,  though  they  generally 
differed  in  character  and  genius,  there  was  a  resemblance  be- 
tween their  history  and  character.  The  satire  of  Churchill 
flowed  with  a  more  profuse,  though  not  a  more  embittered, 
stream  i  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be  compared  to 
Lord  Byron  in  point  of  tenderness  or  imagination.  But  botb 
these  poets  hela  themselves  above  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  both  were  followed  t>y  the  fame  and  popularity  whicti 
they  seemed  to  despise.  The  writings  of  both  exhibit  an  m- 
born,  though  sometimes  ill-regulated,genero8ityof  mind,  and 
a  spirit  of  proud  independence,  frequently  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes. Both  carried  their  hatred  of  h/pocrisy  bey  jnd  the 
verge  of  prudence,  and  indulgedtheir  vein  of  satire  to  the  bor- 
ders of  licentiousness.  Both  died  in  the  flower  of  their  age  in 
a  foreign  land."— Sir  Waltbr  Scott.— Churchill  died  at 
Boulogne,  November,  4,  1764,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  lus 
age.—**  Though  his  associates  obtained  Cnristian  burial  for 
him,  by  bnngmg  the  body  to  Dover,  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  old  ceK.8tery  which  once  belonged  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Martm,  tney  inscribed  upon  his  tombstone,  in- 
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PROMETHEUa 

Titan  !  to  whose  immortal  oyes 

The  Buiferings  of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  thin^  that  gods  despise ; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense  ? 
A  siJent  suffering,  and  intense  ; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show 
The  suffocating  sense  of  wo. 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness. 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigfa 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  Uie  wiD, 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill  t 

And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 

The  things  it  may  annihilate. 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

AH  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 

Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 

On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee. 

But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 

And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 

And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance, 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled, 

That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind. 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  lees 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high. 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy. 
In  the  endurance,  and  repnlse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 
like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  ■ource ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance. 
And  his  sad  unallie d  existence : 
To  which  his  Spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — and  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentred  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy. 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

Diodati,  Jnly,  1810. 


stead  of  any  consolatory  or  monitory  text,  this  Epicnreai 
line  from  one  of  his  own  poems— 

« Life  to  the  last  enjoy'd,  here  Cburohill  lies.'  ** 

Southey'i  Camper^  voL  ii.  p.  150.] 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Could  I  remount  the  river  of  my  years 

To  the  first  fountatn  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers, 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides.    •    •    »   « 

What  is  this  Death ?--a  quiet  of  the  heart? 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part? 
For  life  is  but  a  vision — what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me. 
And  being  soothe  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest 

The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold. 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  if  yet 
The  unforgotteu  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided->-equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth,  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both — but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust 

The  under-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay? 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  shall  tread  t 
Or  do  they  hi  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  ? 
Or  have  they  their  own  language  7  and  a  sense 
Of  breathless  bring  ? — darkened  and  intense 
As  midnight  in  her  solitude  ? — Oh  Earth  ! 
Where  are  the  past? — and  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
The  dead  are  thy  inheritors— and  we 
But  bubbles  on  thy  surface ;  and  the  key 
Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 
The  ebon  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave. 
Where  I  would  walk  in  spirit,  and  behold 
Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 
And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 
The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.  •   •  •  • 

Diodati,  July,  1810. 


SONNET  TO  LAKE  LEMAN. 

RoumAU — Voltaire— our  Gribbon — and  De  StaSI — 
Leman  !*  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore. 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these !  wert  thou  no  more, 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recall : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all. 

But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous ;  but  by  <Aee, 

How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty !  do  we  feel. 
In  sweetly  gliding  o*er  thy  crystal  sea, 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal. 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real ! 

Diodati,  July,  1810. 


»  Geneva,  Femey,  Copet,  Lausanne.^See  ttntij  p.  45.— 
"  I  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground  with  the  H^loise 
before  me,  and  am  struck  to  a  deeree  that  I  cannot  express, 
with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  reality.**— Syron  Letters,  1810.] 
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ROMANCE  MUY  D0L0R080 

DEL  nno   T  TOMA   DK    ALHAMA.* 

El  qual  detia  en  Aravigo  oigi* 

Passeatabe  el  Key  Moro 
For  la  ciudad  de  Grenada, 
Deede  las  puertas  de  EWira 
Haflta  laa  de  Bivarembla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Cartas  le  fueron  venidas 
Qae  Alhama  ere  ganada. 
Las  cartas  ech6  en  el  fuego, 
T  al  mensagero  matava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

DescaYalga  de  nna  mnia, 
T  en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 
For  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Snbido  se  avia  al  Alhambra. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  eetoro, 
Al  mismo  punto  mandava 
Que  se  toqaen  las  trompetas 
Con  aftafiles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Y  qne  atambores  de  guerre 
Aprieasa  toquen  alarma ; 
For  que  lo  oygan  sus  Moros, 
Los  de  la  Vem  y  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Los  Moros  que  el  son  oyeron, 
Que  al  sangrieuto  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a  uno,  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  esquadron  formavan. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alii  habl6  un  Moro  viejo ; 
Desta  manere  hablava : — 
Fare  que  nos  llamas,  Key? 
Pare  que  es  este  llamada? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 
Una  nueva  desdichada : 
Qne  Christianoe,  con  breveia, 
Ta  nos  ban  tornado  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alli  habl6  un  viejo  Alfaqui, 
De  barba  crecida  y  cana : — 
Bien  se  te  emplea,  buen  Rey, 
Buen  Rey ;  bien  se  te  empleava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Mataste  los  Bencerrages, 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Grenada : 
Cogiste  los  tomadizos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

For  esse  mereces,  Rey, 
Una  pene  bien  doblada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno, 
T  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 


I  The  effect  of  the  original  ballad— which  existed  both 
in  Spanish  and  Arabic— was  such  that  it  was  forbidden 


A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 

ON  THE  8IBOE   AND   CONaUBST   OF  ALHAMA, 

Wkichf  M  the  Arabic  language,  is  to  the  following  ptrport 

The  Moorish  King  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada"s  royal  town ; 
From  Elvire*s  gates  lo  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama*s  city  fell : 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse. 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  coune ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhamlffa  spurring  in. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

When  the  Alhambre  walls  he  gain'd. 
On  th^  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silyer  clarion  round. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  when  the  hoUow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar. 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Hien  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mare  recalled  them  there, 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two, 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
"  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  King? 
What  may  mean  this  gathering  7" 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

*<  Friends !  ye  have,  alas !  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow. 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold. 
Have  obtained  Alhama's  hold.'' 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
"  Good  King !  thou  art  justly  served. 
Good  King !  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

'*  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
TTie  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower ; 
And  strangere  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  the  Chivalry. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

*<  And  for  this,  oh  King !  is  sent 
On  thM  a  double  chastisement : 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm. 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama . 


to  be  sung  by  the  Moors,  on  pain  of  death,  within  Gra. 
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Si  no  86  respetan  leyee, 
Es  ley  que  todo  se  pierda ; 

Y  que  se  pierda  Granada, 

Y  que  te  pierdas  en  ella. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Fuego  por  los  ojos  yierte, 
El  Rey  que  esto  oyera. 

Y  como  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  tambien  hablava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Sabe  un  Rey  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  darie  a  Keyes  disgusto— 
Esso  dize  el  Rey  Moro 
Relinchando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 
£1  de  la  vellida  barba, 
El  Rey  te  manda  prender. 
For  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Y  cortarte  la  cabeza, 

Y  ponerla  en  el  Albamlna, 
Por  que  a  ti  castigo  sea, 

Y  otros  tiemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Cavalleros,  hombres  buenos, 
Dezid  de  mi  parte  al  Roy, 
Al  Rey  Moro  de  Granada, 
Como  no  le  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

De  avene  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Rey  perdi6  su  tierro, 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Perdieran  hijos  padres, 

Y  casados  las  casadas : 
Las  cosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdi6  T  un  y  el  otro  fama. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Perdi  una  hija  donsella 
Que  era  la  flor  d'  esta  tierra, 
Cien  doblas  dava  por  ella, 
No  mo  las  estimo  en  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Diziendo  assi  al  hacen  Alfaqui, 
Le  cortaron  la  cabe9a, 

Y  la  elevan  al  Alhambra, 
Assi  come  el  Rey  lo  manda. 

Ay  do  mi,  Alhama ! 

Hombres,  niiios  y  mugeres, 
Lloran  tan  grande  perdida. 
Lloravan  todas  las  damas 
Quantas  en  Granada  avia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Por  las  calles  y  ventanas 
Mucho  luto  parecia ; 
Llora  el  Rey  como  fembra, 
Qu'  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

73 


'*  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
He  must  perish  by  the  law  ; 
And  Granada  must  be  won. 
And  thyself  with  her  undone." 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor*8  eyes. 
The  Monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise, 
Because  he  answcr'd,  and  because 
He  spake  ezceedine  well  of  laws. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings :" — 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  King,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Moor  Alfaqui !    Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be, 
The  King  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 
For  Alhama's  loss  displeased. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra*8  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  bo  the  law. 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama! 

**  Cavalier,  and  man  of  worth  ! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  Monarch  know, 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  King  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yet  others  may  have  lost  the  most 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  I 

"  Sires  have  lost  their  chiHren,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth,  or  fame. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

"  I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour. 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower ; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  I  would  pay. 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day." 
Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said. 
They  severed  from  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
'Twas  carried,  as  the  King  decreed. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 

And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep : 
Granada*s  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tear^ 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama  ! 

And  from  the  windows  o*cr  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls  ; 
The  King  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Wo  is  me,  Alhama ! 
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SONETTO  DI  VITTORELLI. 

PER   MONACA. 

Sonetto  composto  in  nome  di  on  genitore,  a  cui  era  morta 
poco  innanzi  una  figlia  appena  maritata ;  e  diretto  al  ge- 
nitore della  sacra  sposa. 

Di  due  vaghe  donxelle,  oneste,  accorte 
Lieti  e  miaeh  padri  il  ciel  ne  feo, 
II  ciel,  che  degne  di  pid  nobil  sorte 
L'  una  e  V  altra  veggendo,  ambo  chiedea 

La  mia  fu  tolta  da  veloce  morte 
A  le  fumanti  tede  d'  imeneo : 
La  tua,  Franceeco,  in  sugellate  porte 
Etema  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 

Ma  tu  almeno  potrai  de  la  geloea 
Irremeabil  aoglia,  ore  s*  aaconde, 
La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 

lo  verso  un  fiume  d'  amarissim'  onde,    , 
Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  cui  la  figlia  #r  posa, 
Batto,  e  ribatto  ma  neasun  risponde. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  VITTORELLL 

ON   A   NUN. 

Sonnet  composed  in  the  name  of  a  father,  whose  daughter 
had  recently  died  shortly  after  her  marriage ;  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  father  of  her  who  had  lately  takeji  the  veiL 

Of  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 

Heaven  made  us  happy,  and  now,  wretched  sires ; 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 
And  gazing  upon  either^  both  required. 

Mine,  while  ^e  torch  of  Hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguished,  soon — to«  soon — expires ; 
But  thine,  within  the  closing  grate  retired. 
Eternal  captive,  to  her  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door. 
Which  riiuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
Mayst  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more : 

I  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies, 
Rush, — the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock — ^but  none  i»- 
{dies. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul ! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control. 

In  the  orbs  of  the  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine. 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be ! 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom, 

lu  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  qK>t  of  thy  rest: 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see  ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for.  the  Ueas'd? 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Thet  say  that  Hope  is  happiness  ; 

But  genuine  Love  must  prize  the  past. 
And  Memory  wakes  the  thoughts  that  bless: 

They  rose  the  first — they  set  the  last ; 

And  all  that  Memory  loves  the  most 

Was  once  our  only  Hope  to  be. 
And  all  that  Hope  adored  and  lost 

Hath  melted  into  Memory. 

Alas !  it  is  delusion  all : 

The  future  cheats  us  from  afar. 

Nor  can  we  be  what  we  recall, 
Nor  dare  we  think  on  what  we  are. 


>  C"  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  moons  ago :  the 
first  stanza  was.  I  am  just  come  out  from  an  hour's  swim  in 
the  Adriatic."— Lorrf  Bjfron  to  Mr.  Moore,  July  10, 1617.1 

*  L*'  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  house 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mt  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea  ; 
Bnt,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here 's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

Here  *s  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 

And,  whatever  sky  's  above  me, 
Here 's  a  heart  for  every  fate 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on ; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me. 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 

Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  mine, 

And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 

July,  1817.1 


ON  THE  BUST  OF  HELEN  BY  CANOVA.« 

In  this  beloved  marble  view. 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  man. 
What  nature  could,  but  would  nott  do. 

And  beauty  and  Canova  can  1 
Beyond  imagination's  power, 

Beyond  the  Bard's  defeated  art, 
With  immortality  her  dower, 

Behold  the  Helen  of  the  heart! 

November,  1810. 


of  Madame  the  Countess  d'Albrizzi)  is,"  says  Lord  Byron, 
"  without  exception,  to  my  mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
of  human  conceptions,  and  far  beyond  my  ideas  of  human 
execution."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray ,  Nov.  25,  1816.] 
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SONG  FOR  THE  LUDDITES. 

As  the  Liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  Cite  free, 
And  down  with  all  kings  bat  King  Ludd ! 

When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 

We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 

O^r  the  despot  at  our  feet, 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  pour'd. 

Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue, 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 

Yet  this  is  the  dew 

Which  the  tree  shall  renew 
Of  Liberty,  planted  by  Ludd  !* 

December,  1816. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

What  are  yon  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  7 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  7 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now. 
Billing  or  cooing  now, 
Which,  Thomas  Moore  7 

But  the  Carnival 's  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 
The  Carnival  *s  coming. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 

Masking  and  humming. 

Fifing  and  drumming,^ 

Guitarring  and  strumming, 

Oh  Thomas  Moore ! 


SO,  WE'LL  GO  NO  MORE  A  ROVING. 

So,  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  lat4  into  the  night, 
Though  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright 

For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath,' 
And  the  soul  wean  out  the  breast. 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe. 
And  love  itself  have  rest 


*  ["  Are  you  not  near  the  Luddites  7  By  the  Lord !  if 
there's  a  row,  but  Til  be  among  ye !  How  go  on  the  weav- 
ers—the  breakers  of  frames— the  Lutherans  of  politics — the 

reformers  1 There's  an  amiable  chtmson  for  you !— all 

impromptu.  I  have  written  it  principally  to  shock  your 
neighbor ,  who  is  all  clergy  and  loyalty— mirth  and  in- 
nocence—milk and  water."— Lord  Bynm  to  Mr.  ilfoore,  Dec. 
34,  1816.] 

>  ["  And  there  are  songs  and  qnaTers,  roaring,  humming. 
Guitars,  juid  every  other  sort  of  strumming.*'- Beppo. 
See  anti^  p.  155.] 

» ["  I  went  to  most  of  the  ridottos,  &c.,  and  though  I  did 
not  dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  found  the  sword 
wearing  out  the  scabbard,  though  I  have  but  just  turned 
the  comer  of  twenty-nine."— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore.  Feb. 
28,  1817.] 

*  C"  I  have  been  ill  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at  last  took  to 
flying,  and  became  as  quick  as  need  be.   But,  at  length,  af- 


Though  the  night  was  made  for  loving, 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon. 
Yet  we*ll  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon.  .  1817. 


VERSICLEa* 


I  UAD  the  "  Christabel  f 

Very  weU : 
I  read  the  *'  Missionary ;" 

Pretty — very : 
I  tried  at  "  Ilderim ;" 

Ahem ! 
I  read  a  sheet  of  "  Marg'ret  of  Anjou  ;'*• 

Can  you  7 
I  tum*d  a  page  of  Scott's  "  Waterloo  ;** 

Pooh !  pooh  ! 
I  looked  at  Wordsworth's  milk-white  "  Rylstone  Doe :" 

Hillo! 
&«.  &c.  &c 

March,  1817. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

To  hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray, 
Have  publish'd  "  Anjou's  Margaret," 
Which  won't  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry, 
(At  least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet ;) 
And  then,  still  further  to  bewilder  'em, 
Without  remorse  you  set  up  '*  Ilderim ;" 

So  mind  you  don't  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fail, 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  bail. 

And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 
These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous — very. 

And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape  ! 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally. 
All  in  my  little  boat,  against  a  Galley  ; 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight 
March  35, 1817. 


EPISTLE  FROM  MR.  MURRAY  TO 
DR.  POUDORI.* 

Dkar  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play. 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way, — 


ter  a  week  of  half  delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  head 
ache,  horrible  pulsation,  and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  bar- 
lejr  water,  and  refusing  to  see  my  physician,  I  recovered. 
It  is  an  epidemic  of  the  place.  Here  are  some  versicles, 
which  I  made  one  sleepless  night."— Lord  Btfrcn  to  Mr. 
Moore,  March  25.  1817.] 

•  (The  "  Missionary"  was  written  by  Mr.  Bowles  ;  *♦  11- 
dertm"  by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight ;  and  "  Margaret  of  Aivjou"  by 
Miss  HoQbrd.] 

•[For  some  particulars  relating  to  Dr.  Polidori  see 
Moore's  "  Notices."  *'  I  never,"  says  Lord  Byron,  **  was 
much  more  disgusted  with  any  human  production  than  with 
the  eternal  nonsense,  and  tracasseries,  and  emptiness,  and 
ill-humor,  and  vanity  of  this  young  person ;  but  he  has 
some  talent,  and  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  has  dispositions  of 
amendment.  Therefore  use  your  interest  for  him,  for  he  is 
improved  and  improveable.  You  want  a '  civil  and  delicate 
declension'  for  the  medical  tragedy  1  Take  it."— Lord  By 
rom  to  Mr.  Mwrray,  Aug.  21,  1817.] 
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PnigM  the  eytm  and  mores  the  boweli, 
And  drenches  handkerchnfii  like  towek 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief, 
Afford  hysterical  relief 
To  shattered  nerves  and  qnicken'd  pnlsee, 
Which  your  catastrophe  convalses. 

I  like  yoor  moral  and  machinery ; 
Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scope  for  scenery ; 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smart ; 
The  playV  concoction  full  of  art ; 
Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries, 
All  stab,  and  everybody  dies. 
In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 
The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 
And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 
If  I  decline  on  this  occasion, 
It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 
To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible. 
But — and  I  grieve  to  speak  it — plays 
Are  drugs — mere  drugs^  sir — now-a-dayi. 
I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  "  Manuel," — 
Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annuair— 
And  Sotheby,  with  his  "  Orestes," 
(Which,  by  the  by,  the  author*s  best  is,) 
Has  laiu  so  very  long  on  hand. 
That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 
I've  advertised,  but  see  my  books, 
Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ; — 
Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber. 
My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

There  *s  Byron  too,  who  once  did  better. 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of — it  *8  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama ; 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
I  think  he  's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 
In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste  ;  excuse  each  blunder ; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder ! 
My  room  *8  so  full — weVe  Giflbrd  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere, 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles. 

The  Quarterly — Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review  ! — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what but,  to  resume : 

As  I  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room  *s  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbcs,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards, 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits : — 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent, 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent 

A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  Way  ; 
Crabbe,  Malcolm,  Hamilton,  and  Chantiey, 
Are  all  partakers  of  my  pantry. 
They're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stall's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance — 
Fray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France ! 


1  [The  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold.'*] 


Urns  nm  oar  time  and  tongues  away. — 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  yonr  play : 
Sorry,  sir,  but  I  can  not  deal. 
Unless  'twere  acted  by  O'Neill. 
My  hands  so  full,  my  head  so  busy, 
Fm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizxy ; 
And  so,  with  endless  tmth  and  hurry, 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yoon, 

John  MmtaAT. 

August,  1817. 


EPISTLE  TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Murray, 
You're  in  a  damn'd  hurry 

To  set  np  this  ultimate  Canto  ;* 
But  (if  they  don't  rob  us) 
You'll  see  Mr.  Hobhonse 

Will  bring  it  safe  in  his  poitmanteao. 

For  the  Journal  you  hint  of. 
As  ready  to  print  off. 

No  doubt  you  do  right  to  commend  it; 
But  as  yet  I  have  writ  off 
The  devil  a  bit  of 

Our  **  Beppo :"— when  copied.  111  send  it 

Then  you've  •  •  •  •  's  Tour,— 
No  great  things,  to  be  sure, — 

You  could  hardly  begin  with  a  less  wori^ ; 
For  the  pompous  rascallion, 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 

Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  by  gnesswofk. 

You  can  make  any  loss  up 
With  "  Spence"  and  his  gossip, 

A  work  which  must  surely  succeed  ; 
Then  Queen  Mary's  Epistle-craft, 
With  the  new  •*  Fytte"  of  "  Whistlecraft," 

Must  make  people  purchase  and  read. 

Then  you've  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on. 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish. 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  dinstor 

For  the  man,  "  poor  and  shrewd,"* 
With  whom  you'd  conclude 

A  compact  without  more  delay. 
Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 

But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay. 

Venice,  January  8, 1818w 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

Strahan,  Tonson,  Dntot  of  the  times, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs. 
My  Murray. 

To  thee,  with  hope  and  terror  dumb. 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 
Thou  printest  all — and  sellest  some— 
My  Murray. 


•  Vide  your  letter. 
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Upon  thy  t&Ue's  baixe  so  green 
The  last  new  Qaarterly  is  seen^ — 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magazme, 
My  Murray  ? 

Along  thy  sprucest  bookehelvee  shine 
The  works  thou  doeracst  most  divine-^ 
The  "  Art  of  Cookery,"  and  mine, 
My  Murray. 

Tours,  Travels,  Elssays,  too,  I  wist, 
And  Sermons  to  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thou  hast  the  "  Navy  List," 
My  Murray. 

And  Heaven  forbid  I  should  conclude 
Without  "  the  Board  of  Longituiie," 
Although  this  narrow  paper  would, 
My  Murray. 

Venice,  March  95, 1818. 


1  COn  the  birth  of  this  child,  the  son  of  the  British  vice- 
consul  at  Venice,  Lord  Byron  wrote  these  lines.  They  are 
in  no  other  respect  remarkable,  than  that  they  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into  no  less  than  ten 
different  languages  ;  namely,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  (also  in 
the  Venetian  dialect,)  German,  French.  Spanish,  Ulyrian, 
Hebrew,  Armenian,  and  Samaritan.  The  original  lines, 
with  the  different  versions  above  mentioned,  were  printed, 
in  a  small  neat  volume,  in  the  seminary  of  Padua ;  from 
which  we  take  the  following :— 

GREEK. 

^fiilv  micvii  Uarpbs  Kal  Mirripot  iyXadv  ttSof 
*kfTtr6Kov  Kotritot  vovv  re,  ilfiai  rt  fifil^ovf 

O^pa  a  va¥T\  0iu  ji  dXtfto;,  aliv  ipavvotf 
Zxoin  »a«5  'fliov  Kal  ydvos,  h^  filtiv, 
LATIN. 

Mafnanimos  Patris  verset  sub  pectore  aensus, 

Matemus  roseo  fiilgeat  ore  decor ; 
Neu  quid  felici  desit,  quo  robore  Rizzus 

Festive  pollet,  polleat  iste  puer. 

ITALIAN. 

Del  Padre  il  senno,  e  il  bel  matemo  aspetto 
Splendano  ognora  in  Te,  fanciul  diletto : 
Felice  appicn  !  se  al  luo  corporeo  velo 
Dona  il  ueio  vigor  di  Rizzo  il  cielo. 

THE  VENETIAN  DLAXECT. 

De  grasiete  el  to  modelo 
Sia  la  Mama,  bel  Putelo. 
£  '1  talento  del  Pap4 
In  ti  cressa  co  V  eth ; 
E  per  salsa,  o  contentin 
Rooa  a  Rizxo  el  so  morbin. 

GERMAN. 

KttI  iti  Jtintd  7Lu%t  ^blrt 

Ctinti  ^attxi  hthtt  Ginn, 

I1n»  tn  yjtuttn  Cdiinhtit  nioUt 

6i(^  in  H^angt,  Viun^  nnb  jtiitn. 
Q)Ui(fltd>,  XUintx,  ivirfl  tu  fcin, 

Xannfl  tu  !Ki))o'l  frobto  Viut^tt, 

Btintt  UuxiQtn  Sluid, 

6<in(t  BtdtU  bid)  (rftta'n. 

FRENCH. 

Sois  en  tout  fortune,  seraillant  Jouvenceau, 
Porte  dans  les  festins  la  valeur  de  Rizzo, 
Porte  au  barreau  Tesprit  que  faitbriller  ton  p^re, 
Et  pour  vaincre  ?— au  boudoir  sois  beau  comme  ta  mire. 

SPANISH. 
8i  k  la  gracia  matema  el  gusto  ayuntas 
Y  cordura  del  Padre,  o  hello  Infiante, 
Ser&s  fellz,  y  lo  seras  bastante  ; 
Mas,  si  felicidad  e^iieres  completa, 
86,  como  Rizo,  alegre,  aA  un  atleta. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  JOHN  WILUAM  RIZZO 
HOPPNER. 

His  father*s  sense,  his  mother's  grace. 
In  hiro,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so ; 

With — still  to  keep  him  in  good  case — 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo.^ 

February,   818. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  PO.« 

RiVKR,  that  roUest  by  the  ancient  walls,' 

Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 

The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  :  etray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 


ILLYRIAN. 

Ako  ti  agagnu— Otcieve  kriposti 

Budesc  zadrusciti— maicmu  ghisdavost, 
Prisladki  ditichiu— ,  sncbjanti  zadostL 

Ako  pak  narav— ti  budesc  sliditi 

Rizza  privesela— ,  gnegovu  i  nasladost, 
Bricbjnia  od  tebe— nechiesce  viditi. 

HEBREW. 

fiw  rfi  ^--sK  now 
^-^a-in  rp  'i:ii-»  ab  tits 

«  [About  the  middle  of  April.  1819.  Lord  Byron  travelled 
ftxjm  Venice  to  Ravenna,  at  which  last  city  he  expected  lo 
find  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  The  above  stanzas,  which 
have  been  as  much  admired  as  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote,  were  composed,  according  to  Madame  Guiccioli's 
statement,  during  this  journey,  and  wliile  Lord  Byron  was 
actually  sailing  un  the  Po.  ui  transmitting  them  to  Eng- 
land, in  May,  IbSO,  he  says. — *•  They  must  not  be  published  . 
pray  recollect  this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and 
written  upon  private  feeungs  and  passions.*^  They  were 
first  printed  in  1824.] 

*  [Ravenna— a  city  to  which  Lord  Byron  afterwards  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  than  to  any  other  place,  ex- 
cept Greece.  He  resided  in  it  rather  more  than  two  years, 
"  and  quitted  it,'*  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  **  with  the  deep- 
est regret,  and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils  ;  he  w  as  continually 
performing  generous  actions :  many  families  owed  to  him 
the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  enjoyed  ;  his  arrival  was 
spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune,  and  his  depart- 
ure as  a  public  calamity."  In  the  third  canto  of  **  Don 
Juan,**  Lord  Byron  has  pictured  the  tranquil  life  which,  at 
this  time,  he  was  leading  :— 

"  Sweet  hour  of  twilight !— in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Cassarean  fortress  stood, 

Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lure 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee ! 

**  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 
And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  boughs  among , 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng, 

Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  ahadow'd  my  mind's  eye."] 
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1819. 


What  do  I  wy — a  miiror  of  my  heart? 

Are  not  thy  waters  eweeping,  dark,  and  etrong? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 

And  such  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them, — ^not  forever ; 

Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river ! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sank  away, 

But  left  loug  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again, 
Borne  in  our  old  unchanged  career,  we  move  ; 

Thou  tcndest  wildly  onwai^  to  the  main, 
And  I — to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 

Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharm'd  by  sommer's  heat 

She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  Iook*d  on  thee. 

Full  of  that  thought :  and,  from  that  moment,  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ! 

Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream, — 
Yes !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 

Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

The  wave  that  bean  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? — 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot. 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

A  stranger  loves  the  lady  of  the  land. 

Born  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

My  blood  is  all  meridian  ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be. 

In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — at  least  of  thee. 

'Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young — 
Live  Oft  I  lived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved ; 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung. 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved. 

i^ril,mft. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH, 

ON  THE   REPEAL  OF   LORD   EDWARD  FrrZGBEALD'B  FOE- 
FEITURE. 

To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless,  [raise 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and 
Hi9  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 

To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  le«,— 


» ['*  So,  the  priiice  has  been  repealing  Lord  Fitzgerald's 
fiirfeiture  ?  Ecco  un'  sonetto :  There,  you  dogs :  there's 
a  swjnnet  for  you:  you  won't  hare  such  as  that  in  a  hurry 
from  F'itzgerald.  You  may  publish  it  with  my  name,  an'  ye 
wool.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good :  it  was  a  very 
noble  piece  of  principality."— Lord  Bjfron  to  Mr.  Murray.] 

9  ["  Would  you  like  an  epigram— a  translation  ?  It  was 
written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  Rulhi^res,  1  believe."— 
L<rd  Bjfron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Aug.  12, 1819.] 


T%i8  is  to  be  a  moaarcfa,  and  repreai 

Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  tn»t  thee  to  such  ti«ita« 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ? 

Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is 't  not  sweet 

To  make  thyself  beloved  ?  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means?  for  thus 

Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete ; 
A  deqwt  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  tree. 

And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  u& 

Bologna,  August  IS,  181li> 


EPIGRAM. 

FEOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  EULHIERX&* 

If,  for  silver  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 

Into  half  a  dozen  dimples, 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold,  ' 

Looking,  doubtless,  much  more  snugly ; 

Yet  even  then  'twould  be  d        d  ugly. 

August  IS,  1619. 


STANZAS.' 


Could  Love  forever 
Run  like  a  river, 
And  Time's  endeavoi 

Be  tried  in  vain — 
No  other  pleasure 
With  this  could  measure ; 
And  like  a  treasure 

We'd  hug  the  chain. 
But  since  our  sighing 
Ends  not  in  dying, 
And,  form'd  for  nying. 

Love  plumes  his  wmg ; 
Then  for  this  reason 
Let 's  love  a  season  : 
But  let  that  season  be  only  Spring. 

When  lovers  parted 
Feel  broken-hearted, 
And,  all  hopes  thwarted. 

Expect  to  die ; 
A  few  years  older, 
Ah !  how  much  colder 
They  might  behold  her 

For  whom  they  sigh  ! 
When  link'd  together. 
In  every  weather, 
They  pluck  Love's  feather 

From  out  his  wing — 
He'll  stay  forever, 
But  sadly  shiver 
Without  his  plumage,  when  past  the  Spring.* 

>  [A  friend  of  Lord  Byron's,  who  was  with  him  at  Ra- 
venna when  he  wrote  these  Stanzas,  says,—*'  They  wore 
composed,  like  many  others,  with  no  view  of  pubheation, 
but  merely  to  relieve  himself  in  a  moment  of  suffering.  He 
had  been  painfully  excited  by  some  circumstances  which 
appeared  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  immediately 
quit  Italy .  and  in  the  day  and  the  hour  that  be  wro;e  tbe 
song  was  laboring  under  an  access  of  fever."] 

*  CV.  L.— "  That  sped  his  Spring."! 


1620. 


OCCASIONAL  PIECES. 
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Like  Chie£i  of  Faction, 
His  life  is  action — 
A  formal  paction 

That  curbs  his  reign, 
Obscures  his  glory, 
Despot  no  more,  he 
Such  territory 

Quits  with  disdain. 
Still,  still  advancing. 
With  banners  glancing, 
His  power  enhancing, 

He  must  move  on — 
Repose  but  cloys  him, 
Retreat  destroys  him. 
Love  brooks  not  a  degraded  throne. 

Wait  not,  fond  lover ! 
Till  years  are  over. 
And  then  recover. 

As  from  a  dream. 
While  each  bewailing 
The  other's  failing. 
With  wrath  and  railing. 

All  hideous  seem — 
While  first  decreasing. 
Yet  not  quite  ceasing. 
Wait  not  till  teasing 

All  passion  blight : 
If  once  diminish  d 
Love's  reign  is  finished — 
Then  part  in  friendship, — and  bid  good-night 

So  shall  Affection 
To  recollection 
The  dear  connection 

Bring  back  with  joy : 
You  had  not  waited 
Till,  tired  or  hated. 
Your  passions  sated 

Began  to  cloy. 
Your  last  embraces 
Leave  no  cold  traces^ 
The  same  fond  faces 

As  through  the  past: 
And  eyes,  the  mirrois 
Of  your  sweet  errors 
Reflect  but  rapture— not  least  though  lait. 

True,  separations 

Ask  more  than  patience ; 

What  desperations 

From  such  have  risen ! 
But  yet  remaining. 
What  is 't  but  chaining 
Hearts  which,  once  waninff. 

Beat  'gainst  their  prison  ( 
Time  can  but  cloy  love, 
And  use  destroy  love : 
The  winged  boy,  Love, 

Is  but  for  boys — 
You'll  find  it  torture 
Though  sharper,  shorter. 
To  wean,  and  not  wear  ont  your  joys. 

18W. 


1  [V.  L.- 
■tOr, 


-"One  last  emorace,  then,  and  bid  good-night'^l 

Yon  come  to  him  on  earth  affain, 
He»ll  go  with  you  to  hell."! 

*  [**  Pray  let  not  these  rersiculi  go  forth  with  my  name, 


ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

Here  's  a  happy  new  year !  but  with  reason 

I  beg  you'll  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  Beasonj 

But  as  few  as  yon  please  of  the  day. 

January  3, 1820. 


EPITAPH  FOR  WILLIAM  PITT. 

With  death  doom'd  to  grapple. 

Beneath  this  cold  slab,  he 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 

Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

January,  16S0. 


EPIGRAM. 


In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tom  Paine, 

Will.  CobbeU  has  done  well : 
You  visit  him  on  earth  again, 

Hell  visit  you  in  hell.' 

January,  1630.* 


STANZAS. 


When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home. 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neighbors  ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labors. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan. 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited  ; 
Then  battle  for  freedom  wherever  you  can. 

And,  if  not  shot  or  bang'd,  you'll  get  knighted. 

November.  1830. 


EPIGRAM. 

The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull ; 

Each  tugs  it  a  different  way, 
And  the  greatest  of  ail  is  John  Bull 


THE  CHARITY  BALL 

What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  husband  and  father, 
If  his  Borrowsiin  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 

So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather. 
And  the  samt  patronizes  her  "  charity  oall !" 

What  matters — a  heart  which,  though  faulty,  was 
feeling, 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal — 
That  the  sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fair  dealing, 
As  the  saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for  "the 
ball!"* 


except  among  the  initiated,  because  my  friend  Hob  \  se 
has  foamed  into  a  reformer,  and,  I  greatly  fear,  will  subside 
into  Newgate."— Lon(  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore.} 

*  These  lines  were  written  on  reading  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Lady  Byron  had  been  patroness  oi  a  ball  in  aid  of  some 
charity  at  Hinckley. 
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EPIGRAM  ON  MY  WEDDING-DAY. 

TO  PBNELOFE. 

This  day,  of  all  oar  days,  has  done 

The  worst  for  me  and  you : — 
Tis  just  six  years  siuce  we  were  one, 

And  five  since  we  were  two. 

January  S,  18S1. 


(IN  MY  THIRTY-THIRD  BIRTH-DAY. 

JANUARY  S2,   1831.' 

Through  Ufe*s  dull  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dra^*d  to  three  and  thhly. 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me  7 
Nothing — except  thirty-three. 


EPIGRAM, 

ON   THB   braziers'   COMPANT   HAVINO   RESOLVED   TO 
PRESENT  AN  ADDRESS  TO  QUEEN  CAROLINB.' 

The  hraziers,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  tnemselves  all  in  bras ; — 
A  superfluous  pageant — for,  by  the  Lord  Harry ! 
They'll  find  where  they're   going  much  more  than 
they  carry.' 


MARTIAL,  Lib.  L  Epio.  1. 

"Hie  est,  Quem  legis,  ille,  quern  requiris, 
Tola  notus  in  orbe  Martialis,"  Ac. 

He  unto  whom  thou  art  so  partial, 
Oh,  reader  !  is  the  well-known  Martial, 
The  Epigrammatist :  while  living. 
Give  him  the  fame  thou  wouldst  be  giving ; 
So  shall  he  hear,  and  feel,  and  know  it — 
Post-obits  rarely  reach  a  poet 


BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

To  the  tunc  of  "  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade  T* 

Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  7 

If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 

Remarks  on  Mister  Campbell 


1  [In  Lord  Byron's  MS.  Diary  of  the  preceding  day,  we 
find  the  following  entry  :—♦•  January  21, 1&21.  Dined— visited 
— came  home— read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote  in  Grimm's 
Correspondence,  which  says,  that  '  Regnard  et  la  ulupart 
des  pol'tes  comiques  6taient  gens  bilicux  et  m61ancoliques ; 
et  que  M.  de  Voltaire,  qui  est  tr^s-^ai,  n'a  jamais  fait  que 
des  tragedies— et  que  la  com<>die  gaie  est  le  seul  genre  oii 
il  n'ait  point  r6u8Si.  C'est  que  celui  qui  rit  et  celui  qui  fait 
nre  sont  deux  horames  fort  diflferens  I*  At  this  moment  I 
feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them  all,  (even 
as  Regnard  himself,  the  next  to  Moliere,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  language,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  committed  suicide,)  and  am  not  in  spirits  to 
continue  my  proposed  tragedy.  To-morrow  is  my  birth- 
day—that is  to  say,  at  twelve  o'  the  clock,  midnight,  i.  e.  in 
twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and  three 
years  of  age ! ! :— and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of 
heart  at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose.  * 
*  *  *  *  It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve—*  Tis 
the  middle  of  night  by  the  casUe-cloci,'  and  I  am  now 
thirty-t2iree  !— 


ANSWER. 

Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles  ? 

Sure  the  priest  is  maudlin ! 
(To  the  public)  How  can  you,  d — ^n  your  souls! 

Listen  to  his  twaddling? 

February  tt,  18S1 « 


EPIGRAMS. 


Oh,  Castlereagh !  thou  art  a  patriot  now ; 
Cato  died  for  his  cocmtry,  so  didst  thou : 
He  perish'd  rather  than  see  Rome  enslaved, 
Thou  cutt'st  thy  throat  that  Britain  may  be  savod ! 


So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat ! — The  worst 
Of  this  is, — ^tiiat  his  own  was  not  the  fint 


So  He  has  cut  his  throat  at  last  I— He !   Who? 
The  man  who  cut  his  country's  long  ago. 


EPITAPH 

PosTBRiTT  will  ne*er  survey 
A  nobler  grave  than  this : 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Castlereagh : 
Stop,  traveller 


JOHN  KEATS.* 

Who  kUrd  John  Keats  7 
«  I,"  says  the  Quarteriy, 

So  savage  and  Tartariy  ; 
«*  *Twas  one  of  my  feata'' 

Who  shot  the  arrow  ? 

*'  The  poet-priest  MUman, 
(So  ready  to  kill  man,) 

Or  Southey  or  Barrow." 


July,  18S1. 


THE  CONQUEST 


[This  fragment  was  found  amongst  Lord  Byron's  papers, 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa  for  Greece.] 

March  8-0, 1883. 

The  Son  of  Love  and  Lord  of  War  I  sing ; 

Him  who  bade  England  bow  to  Normandr, 
And  left  the  name  of  conqueror  more  than  khig 

To  his  unconquerable  dynasty. 


*  Eheu,  fugaces,  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  auni  ;'— 

but  I  don't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I  have  done,  as 
for  what  I  might  have  done."] 

*  [The  procession  of  the  Braziers  to  Brandenbureh  House 
was  one  of  the  most  absurd  fooleries  of  the  time  of  the  late 
Queen's  thai.] 

» ["  There  is  an  epigram  for  you,  is  it  not  ?— worthy 

Of  Wordsworth,  the  grand  metaquizzical  poet, 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people  know  it ; 
The  perusal  of  whom  (as  I  told  you  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  in  great  part,  to  my  passion  for  pastry.** 

Byron  Letters^  January  22,  1821.3 

« ["Excuse  haste,— I  write  with  my  spurs  putting  on.** — 
Lonl  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore,  Feb.  22,  1821  J 

*  I**  Are  you  aware  that  Shellev  has  written  an  elegy  on 
Keats,  and  accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing  him  1**^Lerd 
Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  July  30,  1821.] 
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Not  fann'd  alone  by  Victory's  fleeting  wing, 
He  rear'd  his  bold  and  briUiaat  tlirone  on  high : 

The  Bastard  kept,  like  lions,  his  prey  fast. 
And  Britain's  bravest  victor  was  the  last 


TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

For  Orford'  and  for  Waldegrave' 

You  give  much  more  than  me  you  gave ; 

Which  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

Because  if  a  live  dog,  'tis  said, 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairly  sped, 
A  live  lord  must  be  worth  two  dead, 
My  Murray. 

And  if,  as  the  opinion  goes, 
Veise  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose, — 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those. 
My  Murray. 

But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd, 
So,  if  you  will,  I  shan't  be  shamm'd, 
And  if  you  won*tf  you  may  be  damn'd, 
My  Murray.* 


THE  IRISH  AVATAR.* 

*'  And  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant,  kneeUng  to 
receive  the  paltry  rider."— Cwtoji. 

Erk  the  daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave, 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo !  George  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave, 
To  the  long-cherish'd  isle  which  he  loved  like  his— 
bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone, 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won. 
Which  betray 'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o'er  his  rags, 
The  castle  Still  stands,  and  the  senate's  no  more. 

And  the  famine  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomless  crags 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolato  shore. 

To  her  desolato  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth  ; 

Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his  hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

But  he  comes !  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes ! 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roll'd  from  the  waves ! 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes, 

With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves ! 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  threescore, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part — 


1  [Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs  of  the  last  nine  Years  of 
the  Keign  of  George  XL] 

>  [Memoirs  by  James  Earl  Waldegrave,  Governor  of 
George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.] 

'  ["  Cant  accept  your  courteous  offer.  These  matters 
mu5t  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  He  is  my 
trustee,  and  a  man  of  honor.  To  htm  you  can  state  all  your 
mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might  hot  like  to  state  to  me 
personally,  such  as  *  heavy  season*— *  flat  publip'—*  dont 
go  off'—'  lordship  writes  too  much'—'  won't  take  advice'— 
'declining  popularity'— *  deduction  for  the  trade'— 'make 
very  little'— *  generally  lose  by  him'— '  pirated  edition'— 
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But  lonfiT  live  the  shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er! 
Could  the  grreen  in  his  hat  be  transferr'd  to  his  heart ! 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again. 
And  a  new  spring  of  noble  afl^ections  arise^ 

Then  might  freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy 

chain,  [skies. 

And  this  shoot  of  thy  slavery  which  saddens  the 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clmgs  to  thee  now? 

Were  he  God — as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow — 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattan  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  unplored  and  denied.* 

Ever  glorious  Grattan !  the  best  of  the  good ! 

So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest ! 
With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted  endued, 

And  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  poasess'd. 

Ere  Tully  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 

Though  unequalled,  preceded,  the  task  was  bcgun^- 
But  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 

Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  one  ! 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute ; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind ; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute. 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the  glance  of 
his  mind. 

But  back  to  our  theme !  Back  to  despots  and  slaves ! 

Feasts  fumish'd  by  Famine !  rejoicings  by  Fain ! 
True  freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  raves, 

When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendor  thy  wreck  can  afibrd 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide) 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo !  Erin,  thy  lord  I 

Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessing,  his  blessings  denied  I 

Or  if  freedom  past  hope  be  extorted  at  last, 
If  the  idol  of  brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay. 

Must  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class'd 
With  what  mouarchs  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey  ? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a  king's  is  to  reign, — 
To  reign  !  in  that  word  see,  ye  ages,  comprised 

The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain. 
From  Coesar  the  dreaded  to  George  the  despised ! 

Wear,  Fingal,  thy  trapping  !  O'Connell,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments !    His  !  '.  I  and  thy  country 
convince 
Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  fame. 
And  that  "  Hal  is  the  rascaliest,  sweetest  young 
prince !" 


*  foreign  edition'—*  severe  criticisms,'  &c.,  with  other  hints 
and  howls  for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an 
orator,  to  answer."— Lord  Bvron  to  Mr.  Murray.  Aug.  23, 
1881.] 

*  ["  The  enclosed  lines,  as  you  will  directly  perceive,  are 

written  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  B .    Of  course  it  is  for  him 

to  deny  them,  if  they  are  not  "'"Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Sept.  17,  1821.] 

ft  [*<  After  the  stanza  on  Grattan,  will  it  please  you  to 
cause  insert  the  following  addenda,  which  I  dreamed  of 
during  to-day's  siesta."— i«»ni  Byrom  to  Mr,  Af«or«,  Sept  SO, 
1831.] 
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Will  thy  yard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingal,  recall 
The  fettere  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs? 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 

The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with 
hymns? 

Ay !  "  Build  him  a  dwelling !"  let  each  jrive  his  mite ! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen ! 
Let  thy  beggare  and  helots  their  pittance  unite^ 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poorhouse  and  prison ! 

Spread — spread,  for  Vitellius,  the  royal  repast, 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stufTd  to  the  gorge ! 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The    Fourth  of  the   fools   and   oppressors   callM 
•«  George !" 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  till  they  groan ! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  wo ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal  s  throne, 

Like  their  blood  which  has  flow*d,  and  which  yet 
has  to  flow. 

But  let  not  his  name  be  thine  idol  alon»~ 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sejanus  appears ! 

Thine  own  Castlereagh  !  let  him  still  be  thine  own ! 
A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  and  jeers  !* 

Till  now,  when  the  isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth. 

Deep,  deep  as  the  gore  which  he  shed  on  her  soil. 
Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawled  from  her 
earth, 

And  for  murder  repays  him  vrith  shouts  and  a  imlle. 
Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 

The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  Are  of  her  race — 
The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Erin  in  doubt 

If  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did — ^let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hush'd. 
Which    proclaims   that  from  Erin  no  reptile  can 
spring- 
See  the  cdd-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full  flush'd, 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  king ! 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter !  Oh  !  Erin,  how  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulf  still. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right, 
My  vote,  as  a  freeman's,  still  voted  thee  free, 

This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm  in  thy  flght. 
And  this  heart,  though  outworn,  had  a  throb  still 
for  thee  I 


*  [**  The  last  line—*  A  name  never  spoke  but  with  curses 
or  jeers'  must  nm,  cither  ♦  A  name  only  uttered  with  curses 
or  jeers,'  or,  *  A  wretch  never  named  but  with  curses  or 
jeers,'  beeoM  a*  hew  *  spoke*  is  not  grammar,  excei>t  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  prav  put  your  poetical  pen  through 
the  MS.,  and  take  the  least  oad  of  the  emendations.  Also, 
if  there  be  any  further  breaking  of  Priscian's  head,  will  you 
apply  a  plaster  X"—Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Moorty  Sept.  19.] 

>  [*'  I  composed  these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added 
now)  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Pisa." 
^ Byron  Diary^  Piss,  eth  Nor.,  1821.] 

>  [In  tie  same  Diary,  we  find  the  following  painfully  in- 
teresting passage :— ♦•  As  far  as  Famb  goes,  (that  is  to  say, 
living  Fame,)  I  have  had  my  share,  perhaps— indeed,  oer- 
foiniy— more  than  my  deserts.  Some  odd  instances  have  oc- 
curred to  my  own  experience  of  the  wild  and  strange  places 
to  which  a  name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it  may  impress. 
Two  years  ago— (almost  three,  being  in  August,  or  July, 
1819)— I  received  a  letter  in  Znglitk  verse  from  Drontheim 
in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual 
oorapliments,  9lc.  &c.  In  the  same  month  I  received  an  in- 
viution  into  Hotttein,  from  a  Mr.  Jacobson,  I  think,  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  also  (by  the  same  medium)  a  translation  of  Medora's 


Yes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not  my 
land,  [sons, 

I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy 
And  I  wept  with  the  worid  o'er  the  ])atriot  band 

Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer  as  once. 

For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar, — 
Thy  Grattan,  thy  Curran,  thy  Sheridan,  all 

Who,  for  yeara,  were  the  chiels  in  the  eloquent  war, 
And  redeemed,  if  they  have  not  retarded,  thy  fall. 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graves ! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day — 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 

Be  stamp'd  in  the  turf  o*er  their  fetterless  clay. 

Till  now  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  their  shore. 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their  liberties  fled ; 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the  core 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy — thy  dead. 

Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an  hour 

My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  servile,  though  sore, 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not  turn  upon 
power, 
*nB  the  glory  of  Grettan,  and  genius  of  Moore ! 

September,  18S1. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN   FLORENCE  AND  PHA.* 

Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story  ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  gariands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is 

wrinkled  ? 
'Tis  but  as  a  dead-flower  with  Mav-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoary ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory  ? 

Oh  Fame  !* — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee ; 
When  it  i^arkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory. 

November,  18S1. 


song  in  the  *  Corsair,'  by  a  Westphalian  baroness,  (nal 
'  Thunderten-tronck,')  with  some  original  verses  of  hers, 
(very  pretty  and  Klopstockish,)  and  a  prose  translation  an- 
nexed to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife.  As  they  concerned 
her  more  than  me.  I  sent  them  to  her  with  Mr.  Jacobson*s 
letter.  It  was  odd  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to  pass 
the  smnmer  in  Holstein,  while  in  Italy,  from  people  I  never 
knew.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr.  J.  talked 
to  me  of  the  *  wild  roses  growing  in  the  Holstein  summer :' 
why,  then,  did  the  Cimbh  and  the  Teutones  emigrate  t— 
What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man !  Were  I  to  present 
myself  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  my  daughter  now  is, 
the  door  would  be  shut  in  my  face,  unless  (as  is  not  impos- 
sib  c)  I  knocked  down  the  porter ;  and  if  I  had  gone  in  that 
yer  /  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Drontheim,  (the  furthest  town 
m  Norway,)  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have  t)een  received 
with  open  arms  into  the  mansions  of  strangers  and  foreigners 
—attached  to  me  by  no  tie  but  that  of  mind  and  rumor. 
As  far  as  Fame  goes,  I  have  had  my  share :  it  has,  indeed, 
been  leavened  bv  other  human  contmgencies ;  and  this  in  a 

freater  degree  than  has  occurred  to  most  literary  men  of  a 
ecent  rank  in  life ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  such 
equipoise  is  the  condition  of  humanity."] 
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STANZAS 

TO   A  HINDOO  ADU* 

Oh  ! — my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow  I 
Where  is  my  lover?  where  is  my  lover? 
Is  it  his  bark  which  my  dreary  dreams  discover? 

Far — far  away !  and  alone  along  the  billow  ? 

Oh !  my  lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow ! 
Why  must  my  head  ache  where  his  gentle  brow  lay  ? 
How  the  long  night  flags  lovelessly  and  slowly, 

And  my  head  droops  over  thee  like  the  willow ! 

Oh  !  thou,  my  sad  and  solitary  Fillow ! 
Send  me  kind  dreams  to  keep  my  heart  from  breaking, 
In  return  for  the  tears  I  shed  upon  thee  waking ; 

Let  me  not  die  till  he  comes  back  o'er  the  billow. 

Then  if  thou  wilt — no  more  my  lonely  FUlow, 
In  one  embrace  let  these  arms  again  enfold  him, 
And  then  expire  of  the  joy — but  to  behdd  him ! 

Oh !  my  lone  bosom  !^-oh !  my  lonely  Pillow ! 


IMPROMPTU.' 

Bbnbath  Bleesington's  eyes 

The  reclaimed  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But,  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  Apple  should  grieve, 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  Devil  ?• 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BLESSIN6TON. 

You  have  askM  for  a  verae : — the  request 
In  a  rhymer  'twere  strange  to  deny  ; 

But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 

But  the  strain  would  expire  on  my  tongue. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell. 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire, 
And  the  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead ; 

What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  yean — 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough ; 
And  there  is  not  a  funow  appears 

But  is  deep  m  my  soul  as  my  brow. 


1  [These  verses  were  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  little  be- 
fore he  left  Italy  for  Greece.  Tbey  were  meant  to  suit  the 
Hindostanee  air,—"  Alia  Malla  Punca,*' which  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  was  fond  of  singing.] 

s  [With  a  view  of  iodacing  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  to 
prolong  their  stay  at  Genoa,  Lord  Byron  suggested  their 
taking  a  pretty  villa  called  "  U  Paramso,'*  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  own,  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  it.  Upon 
that  occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some  in- 
tentions of  residing  there,  he  produced  tms  impromptu.— 

MOOSB.] 

*  [The  Genoese  wits  had  already  applied  this  threadbare 
jest  to  himself.  Taking  it  into  their  heads  that  this  villa 
(which  was  also,  I  believe,  a  Casa  Saluzzo)  had  been  the 
one  nxed  on  for  his  own  residence,  they  said  **  n  Diavolo  i 
anoora  entrato  in  Paradiso."— Moosa.j 


Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain ; 

For  sorrow  has  torn  from  ray  lyre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 


ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY- 
SIXTH  YEAR. 

Missolonghi,  Jan.  S8,  18S4.« 
*Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move  ; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love ! 

My  days  are  m  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 

The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 

No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 

A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  *tis  not  thu9 — and  'tis  not  ?iere — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake !  (not  Greece — she  is  awake !) 

Awake,  my  spirit !     Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake. 
And  then  strike  home  i 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood ! — unto  thee 
Indiffi»rent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  why  Uve  7 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here : — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  for  mee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest* 


*  [This  morning  Lord  Byron  came  from  his  bedroom  into 
the  apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  friends 
were  assembled,  and  said  with  a  smile—"  You  were  com- 
plaining, the  other  day,  that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now. 
This  is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  just  finished  something, 
which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what  I  usually  write.'*  He 
then  produced  'hese  noble  and  affecting  verses.— Count 
Gamba.] 

*  [Taking  mto  consideration  everything  connected  with 
these  verses,— the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit 
which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause  which 
tbey  so  nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  a  near  grave 
glimmering  sadly  through  the  whole,— there  is  perhaps  no 
production  within  the  range  of  mere  human  composition, 
round  which  the  circumstances  and  feelings  under  which 
it  was  written  cast  so  toochmg  an  interest— Mooax.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


DON  JUAN. 


**  DURclle  est  proprM  oommoiila  dioere.'*— Hoi. 

**  Dost  thm  think,  because  tboo  art  yUrtaoas,  there  shall  be  no  more  Cakes  and  Ale  1— Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  Glnfer  shall 
be  hoti*  the  month,  too  r'—SHAKsrsARi,  Ttot^ftk  J^kt,  t  What  Tou.  WiU. 


[EDITOR'S  PREFACK 

The  reader  of  the  "  Notices  of  the  Life  of  Lord 
Byron'*  is  already  in  poapcooion  of  abundant  details, 
concerning  the  circumstances  under  which  the  suc- 
cessive cantos  of  Don  Juan  were  produced  We  think 
it  right,  however,  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  some  of  the 
most  strikmg  passages  of  the  Poet's  own  letters,  with 
reference  to  this  performance : — 

September  19, 1818.—**  I  have  flnished  the  first  Canto  (a  lonf 
«.<ie,  of  about  180  octaves)  of  a  poem  in  the  stvie  and  manner 
of  Beppo,  encouraged  by  the  good  snccess  of  the  same.  It  Is 
called  Don  Juan,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  little  quietly  fkcetioos 
upon  every  thing.  But  I  doubt  whether  It  is  not— at  least,  as 
fiur  as  it  has  yet  gone— too  (Vee  for  these  very  modest  days. 
However,  I  shall  try  the  experiment  anonymously ;  and  If  It 
don*t  take,  it  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  dedicated  to  Southey, 
in  good,  simple,  savage  verse,  upon  the  Laureate*s  politics, 
and  the  way  he  got  them.** 

January  35, 1819.—**  Print  it  entire,  omitting,  of  course,  the 
lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him.  I 
have  acquiesced  In  the  request  and  representation  ;  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  It  Is  Idle  to  detail  my  arguments  in  favor  of  my 
own  self-love  and  *  poeshle  :*  but  I  protett.  If  the  poem  has 
poetry.  It  would  stand ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is  *  leather  and 
prunello,*  and  has  never  yet  affiscted  any  human  production 
*  pro  or  con.'  Dnlness  is  the  only  annihilator  in  such  cases. 
As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise  it,  as  I  have  ever  done  all 
Its  other  finical  fashions,  which  become  you  as  paint  became 
the  ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery,  yon  mu9t  omit 
half  Arlosto.  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare.  Beaumont.  Fletcher, 
Massinger.  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers;  In  short, 
something  of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and  are  worth 
reading,  and  much  of  Pope  himself.  Read  Atm— most  of  you 
don't — but  do — and  I  will  forgive  you ;  though  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  bum  all  I  have  ever 
written,  and  all  your  other  wretched  Claudlans  of  the  day  (ex- 
cept Scott  and  Crabbe)  into  the  bargain." 

February  1, 1819.— **  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  cop>*  out  the 
second  Canto,  which  Is  flnished,  from  natural  laziness,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown 
upon  the  flrsL  I  say  all  this  to  them  as  to  you,  that  Is,  for  yoa 
to  say  to  them,  for  I  will  have  nothing  underhand.  If  they 
had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  I  would  have  acquiesced ; 
but  they  say  the  contrary,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  moralitjf 
—the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  from  anybody  who  was 
not  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that  It  is 
the  most  moral  of  poems ;  but  if  people  won't  discover  the 
moral,  that  Is  their  fault,  not  mine.'* 

April  6,  1819.—**  You  sha'n't  make  canticleM  of  my  cantos. 
The  poem  will  please.  If  It  Is  lively;  If  it  Is  stupid,  it  will  fall : 
but  I  will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and  slashing. 
If  you  please  you  may  publish  anonymously ;  It  will  perhaps 
be  better :  bn  I  will  battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a 
porcupine.'* 

Ausust  13, 1819.—"  Tou  are  right,  Glf^ird  Is  right,  Crabbe 
is  right,  Hobhouse  is  right— yon  are  all  '*cht,  and  I  am  all 
wrong ;  but  do,  pmy.  let  roe  have  that  pleasure.  Cut  me  up 
root  and  branch;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly;  send  round 
my  *  disjecti  membra  poetc,'  like  those  of  the  Levite's  concu- 
bine; make  me,  If  you  will,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels: 
but  don't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I  won't:- 1  am  obstinate  and 
lazy— and  there's  the  truth. — Tou  ask  me  for  the  plan  of 
Donny  Johnny :  I  have  no  plan  ;  I  had  no  plan ;  but  I  had  or 
have  materials  ;  though  If,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  '  I  am  to  be 
snubbed  so  when  I  am  In  spirits,*  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  anin.  If  It  don't  take,  I  will  leave 
it  ofl^  where  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if 
continued,  it  must  be  in  my  own  way.  Yon  might  as  well 
make  Hamlet  (or  DIggory)  *act  mad*  In  a  strait  waistcoat, 
as  trammel  my  bufi^oonery.  If  I  am  to  be  a  bnflbon ;  their 
gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be  pitiably  absurd  and 
ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such  writing 
is  its  license ;  at  least  the  libaiy  of  that  license.  If  one  likes — 


not  that  one  should  abuse  it  It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and 
Peerage,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus— a  very  fine  thing,  but  chiefly 
in  the  reversion ;  because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  proving  his  possession  of  the  privilege.  But 
a  truce  with  these  reflections.  Yon  are  too  earnest  and  eager 
about  a  work  never  intended  to  be  serious.  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  could  have  any  intention  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle  T 
— a  playful  satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be  helped, 
was  what  I  meant  And  as  to  the  indecency,  do,  pray,  read 
in  Boswell  what  Johnson,  the  sullen  moraUst,  says  of  Prior 
and  Paulo  Purnnte."* 

August  34, 1819.—"  Keep  the  anonymous :  it  helps  what  fun 
there  may  be.  But  if  the  matter  grows  serious  about  *  Dcm 
Juan,*  and  you  feel  yourself  in  a  scrape,  or  me  either,  own  that 
J  am  the  author.  J  will  never  shrink ;  and  If  yon  do.  I  can 
always  answer  you  In  the  question  of  Guatimozin  to  his  min- 
ister—each being  on  his  own  coals.'  I  wish  that  I  had  been 
In  better  n^MtM ;  but  I  am  out  of  sorts,  out  of  nerves,  and.  now 
and  then,  (I  begin  to  fear,)  out  of  my  i 


t  [Boswell's  Johnson,  vol  viL  p.  10,  edit  1835.] 


Such  additional  particnlan,  respecting  the  produc- 
tion of  the  later  Cantos,  as  may  seem  to  deserve  pres- 
ervation, shall  be  given  as  the  poem  proceeds.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  been  much  punded  how  to  put 
the  reader,  who  does  not  recollect  the  incidents  of 
1819,  in  possession  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  view 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  animadversion  called 
forth  by  the  first  publication  of  Don  Juan. 

Cantos  I.  and  II.  appeared  in  London,  in  July,  1819, 
without  the  name  either  of  author  or  bookseller,  in  a 
thin  quarto;  imd  the  periodical  press  immediately 
teemed  with  the  **judicia  doctorum — necnon  aliorum." 
It  has  occurred  to  us,  that  on  this  occasion  we  might 
do  worse  than  adopt  the  example  set  us  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Dunciad.  We 
there  read  as  follows : — "  Before  we  present  thee. 
Reader,  with  our  exercitations  on  this  roost  delectable 
Poem,  (drawn  from  the  many  volimios  of  our  Adver- 
saria on  modem  Authors,)  we  shall  here,  according  to 
the  laudable  usage  of  editors,  collect  the  various  judg- 
ments of  the  Learned  concerning  oiu:  Poet :  various, 
indeed ! — not  only  of  difierent  authors,  but  of  the  same 
author  at  different  seasons.  Nor  shall  wo  gather  only 
the  Testimonies  of  such  eminent  Wits  as  would  of 
course  descend  to  posterity,  and  consequently  be  read 
without  our  collection ;  but  we  shall  likewise,  with  in- 
credible labor,  seek  out  for  divers  others,  which,  but 
for  this  our  diligence,  could  never,  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  months,  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  most  curious. 
Hereby  thou  mayst  not  only  receive  the  delectation 
of  variety,  but  also  arrive  at  a  more  certain  judgment, 
by  a  grave  and  circiunspect  comparison  of  the  wit- 
nesses with  each  other,  or  of  each  with  himself  In 
like  manner,  therefore,  let  us  now  gratify  our  readen, 
by  selecting,  in  reference  to  Don  J^an,  a  few  of  the 

TESTIMONIES    OF   AUTHORS, 

beginning  with  the  most  courtly,  and  decorous,  and 
hi^-epirited  of  new^pers, 

I.  THE  MORNING  POST. 

'*The  greatest  anxiety  having  been  excited  with  respect  to 
the  appearance  of  this  Poem,  we  shall  lay  a  few  stanzas  before 


s  [**  Am  I  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of  flowers  t"—RoaaaTS  3V.* 


DON  JUAN. 
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<mr  reader*,  merely  obMrvtns,  that,  whatever  its  character, 
report  has  been  completely  erroneous  respectint  It.  If  It  Is  not 
—(and  tmth  compels  ns  to  adroit  it  is  not)— the  most  moral 
production  In  the  world,  bat  more  in  the  *  Beppo*  style,  yet 
is  there  nothing  of  the  sort  which  Scandal  with  her  hundred 
tonfnes  whispered  abroad,  and  Malignity  joyfbily  believed  and 
repeated,  contained  in  it.  *Tls  simply  a  tale  and  rif  Ate  merrie 
conceit,  flighty,  wild,  extravagant— immoral  too,  ft  roust  be 
confessed ;  but  no  arrows  are  levelled  at  Innocent  bosoms,  no 
sacred  family  peace  Invaded ;  and  they  roust  have.  Indeed,  a 
siningc  self-consciousness,  who  can  discover  their  own  por- 
trait In  any  part  o(  it.  Thus  much,  though  we  cannot  advocate 
the  book,  truth  and  Justice  ordain  us  to  declare.*^ 

Even  more  complimentaiy,  on  this  occasioii,  was 
the  sober,  matter-of-fact  TkicaitsiBm  of  the 
II.  MORNING  HERALD. 
**  It  Is  hardly  safe  or  discreet  to  speak  of  Don  Juan,  that  tru- 
ant offspring  of  Lord  Byron's  muse.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  with  all  its  slna,  the  copiousness  and  ffexibiliiy  of  the  En- 
glish language  were  never  before  so  triumphantly  approved — 
that  the  same  compass  of  talent—*  the  grave,  the  gay,  the 
great,  the  small,'  comic  force,  humor,  metaphysics,  and  obser- 
vation— boundless  fancy  and  ethereal  beauty,  and  curious 
knowledge,  curiously  applied,  have  never  been  blended  with 
the  same  felicity  in  any  other  poem." 

Ne.tt  comes  a  harsher  voice,  from — ^probably  Lees 
Gifliird,  Esq.,  LL.D. — at  all  events,  from  that  stanch 
organ  of  high  Toryism,  the  "  St  James's  Chronicle," 
still  flourishing,  but  now  better  known  to  London  read- 
ers by  its  daily  title  of  "  The  Standard." 
III.  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE. 

"  Of  indirect  testimony,  that  the  poem  cnines  from  the  pen  of 
Lord  Byron,  there  Is  enough  to  enforce  conviction.  The  same 
fhll  command  of  our  langUHge,  the  same  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  that  \*  evil  in  our  nature,  the  condensed  energy  of  sen- 
timent, and  the  Mrikins  boldness  of  imagery — all  the  character- 
istics by  which  Childe  Harold,  the  Giaour,  nnd  the  Corsnir,Br8 
distinguished — shine  with  kindred  splendor  In  Don  Juan. 
Would  we  hnd  not  to  add  another  point  of  resemblanre,  in  the 
utter  absence  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  hostility  to  religion, 
which  betray  themselves  in  almost  every  passage  of  the  new 
poem :  But  Don  Junn  is.  alas !  the  most  licentious  poem 
which  has  for  many  years  issued  fVoni  the  English  press.*' 

The  foiulh  on  our  list  is  "  The  New  Times,"  con- 
ducted in  those  days  by  the  worthy  and  learned  Sir 
John  Stoddart,  LL.D.,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Malta. 

IV.  NEW  TIMES. 
"The  work  is  clever  and  pungent,  sometime*  reminding  us 
of  the  earlier  and  more  inspired  day  of  the  writer,  but  chiefly 
chantctprizfd  by  his  latter  »tyle  of  pcaitered  versification  and 
accidental  poetry.  It  begins  with  a  few  easy  prefatory  stanzas 
relative  to  the  choice  of  a  hero ;  and  then  details  the  learned 
and  circumspect  education  u(  Don  Juan,  under  his  lady  mother's 
eye.  I^ird  Byron  knows  the  additional  vigor  u>  be  found  in 
drawing  from  the  life  ;  and  his  portraiture  of  the  literary  ma- 
tron, who  it.  like  Michael  Cassio.  a  great  arithmetician,  some 
toucbcK  on  the  folly  of  female  studies,  and  a  Ument  over  the 
henpecked  hu^^bands  who  are  linked  to  *  ladies  intellectual,* 
are  obviously  the  results  of  domestic  recollections." 

Lord  Burleigh  himself  never  shook  his  head  more 
sagely  than 

V.  THE  STATESMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  Inrge  book,  affecting  many  mysteries,  but  poa- 
sensing  very  few  ;  assuming  much  originality,  though  It  hath  it 
not.  The  author  is  wrong  to  purisne  so  eccentric  a  flight.  It  Is  too 
artificial :  it  is  too  much  like  the  enterprl^  of  Icarus ;  and  his  de- 
clination, or,  Ht  any  nite.  that  of  his  book,  will  be  as  rapid,  if  not 
as  dt!>Hstrous,  as  the  fabled  tumble  of  that  ill-starred  youth." 

We  pass  to  **  The  Literary  Gazette,"  edited  then, 
as  now,  by  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  of  Grove  Hotise, 
Brompton ;  who  is  siue  of  being  remembered  here- 
after for  his  gallant  seiznre  of  Bellin^am,  the  as- 
sassin of  Perceval,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  11th  of  May,  1812 ;  and  the  eetaUish- 
mont  of  the  first  Weekly  Journal  of  Criticism  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  England. 

VI.  LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

**  There  to  neither  author's  nor  publisher's  name  to  this  book ; 
and  the  large  quarto  titlepage  looks  quite  ptire,  with  only  sev- 


enteen words  scattered  over  Its  turfiice:  perhaps  we  cannot 
say  that  there  is  equal  purity  throughout ;  but  there  is  not  much 
of  an  opposite  kind,  to  offend  even  fastid»on«  criticism,  or  Miur 
morality.  That  Lord  Byron  is  the  author  there  is  internal  proof. 
The  public  mind,  so  agitated  by  the  "trange  announceiiieni  of 
this  stranger,  in  the  newspaper  advertliiements,  may  repose  in 

Sniet;  since  we  can  assure  our  renders  that  the  avatar  so 
readed,  neither  refers  to  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  nor  t<i  the 
coming  of  any  other  great  national  calamity,  but  simply  to  the 

Eiblicatlon  of  an  exceedingly  clever  and  entertnlnint;  (loeni. 
ven  when  we  blame  the  too  great  laxity  of  the  poet,  we  cannot 
but  feel  a  high  admiration  of  his  talent.  Far  HU|)eri<ir  to  the 
libertine  he  palnti,  fandfulness  and  gayety  gild  his  worm  er- 
rors, and  no  brute  force  is  employed  to  overthrow  innocence. 
Never  was  English  festooned  into  more  luxuriant  stanKa-*  than 
in  Don  Juan.  Like  the  dolphin  sporting  in  itit  native  wave.«.  at 
every  turn,  however  grotesque,  displaying  a  new  hue  and  a 
new  beauty,  the  noble  author  has  shown  an  absolute  control 
over  his  meant ;  and  at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  constmctiim, 
however  whimsical,  delighted  ns  with  novel  and  magical  a.<4so- 
ciatlons.  The  style  and  nature  of  this  poem  oppear  to  us  lu  be  a 
singular  mixture  of  burlesque  and  pathos,  of  humorous  ob<«erva- 
tion  and  the  higherelements  of  poetical  composition.  In  rii><ildry 
and  drollery,  the  author  Is  surpassed  by  many  writers  who  have 
had  their  flay  and  sunk  into  oblivion :  but  in  highly  wrought 
Interest,  and  overwhelming  passion,  he  Is  himself  alone." 

As  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  above  quoted  thought 
fit  to  insert,  soon  after,  certain  extracts  from  a  work 
then — (and  probably  still) — in  MS.,  entitled  "Lord 
Byron's  Pla^arisms,"  he  (the  Editor)  will  not  think  it 
indecorous  in  us  here  to  append  a  specimen  of  the 
said  work — which  is  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
no  less  a  pen  than  that  of 

VII.  ALARIC  A.  WATTS.  ESa 

**  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  at  various  times,  about  the  ori- 
ginality of  Lord  Byron's  conception,  as  it  respects  the  charac- 
ters of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  poetry.  We  are,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  believe,  that  his  dramatis  prr»onm  are  nxistiy 
the  property  of  other  etkibitorM,  although  he  m«ty  iiometimes 
furnish  them  with  new  dresses  and  decomtions.— with  'sable 
hair.*  *  unearthly  scowls,'  '  a  vital  scorn*  of  all  besides  them- 
selves,— and  such  additional  Improvements  as  he  may  consider 
necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  their  appearance 
with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  profit,  or  at  least  amusement, 
to  the  public.  Booth  to  say,  there  are  few  people  better  adapted 
to  play  the  part  of  a  Corsair  than  his  lordship ;  for  he  is  pos- 
itively unequalled  by  any  marauder  we  ever  met  with  or  heard 
of,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  literary  piracies,  and  unac- 
knowledged obligations  to  various  great  ioen--«y,  and  women 
too— living  as  well  as  deceased." 

The  next  weekly  Journalist  whom  we  hold  it  proper 
to  quote  is  "  The  Champion" — in  other  words,  Thomas 
Hill,  E^.,  the  generous  original  patron  of  Kirke  White 
and  Robert  Bloomfield,  so  eloquently  lauded  by  Southey 
in  his  Life  of  the  former  of  these  poets — then  proprietor  of 

VIII.  THE  CHAMPION. 

**  Don  Juan  is  undoubtedly  fh>m  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron ;  and 
the  mystery  in  the  publication  seems  to  bo  nothing  but  a  book- 
seller's uick  to  excite  curiosity  and  enhance  the  sale :  for  al- 
though the  book  is  infinitely  more  immorHl  than  the  publica- 
Uons  against  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  are  directed,  we  find  nothing  in  it  that  could 
be  likely  to  be  regarded  as  actionable.  At  the  bar  of  moral 
criticism,  indeed, it  may  and  must  be  arraigned:  and  agamsf 
the  process  and  decrees  of  that  court,  the  subterfuges  appealed 
to  will  be  no  protection.  Other  writers,  in  their  attackn  upon 
whatever  mankind  may  or  ought  to  reverence,  make  their  ad- 
vances in  partial  detail ;  Lord  Byron  proceeds  by  general  as 
■ault.  Some,  while  they  war  against  relision,  pay  homage  to 
morality ;  and  others,  while  they  subvert  all  morals,  cant  about 
religion  ;  Lord  Byron  displays  at  once  all  the  force  and  energy 
of  bis  faculties,  all  the  powers  of  poetry,  and  the  mlsi»lleM  of 
wit  and  ridicule,  against  whatever  Is  respectable  in  eitiier. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  mlscelltineous  matter  dis- 
persed throtigh  the  two  cantos:  and  though,  In  those  i«urts 
which  affect  to  be  critical,  the  wantonness  of  wit  is  sometimes 
more  apparent  than  the  sedatenessof  impartial  Judgment,  and 
though  the  politics  occasionally  savor  more  of  caustic  misan- 
thropy, than  of  that  ardent  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  that  subject— upon  both  these  topic:*,  on  the 
whole,  we  find  much  nuwe  to  commend  than  to  censure." 

Among  the  Monthly  critics,  the  fint  place  is  due 
to  the  venerable  Sylvanus  Urban. 
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DC.  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
**  Don  Juan  It  obvioosly  toteoded  as  a  satire  apon  soine  of  the 
conspicuons  chHracten  of  the  day.  The  best  fHends  of  the  poet 
mast,  with  onrsel  ves,  lament  to  observe  abilities  of  so  high  an  or- 
der rendered  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  infidelity  and  libertinism. 
The  nolile  bard,  by  employing  his  geniat  on  a  worthy  subject, 
might  delight  and  inntruct  mankind ;  but  the  present  work, 
though  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and  containing  many  truly 
poetical  imssnges,  cannot  be  read  by  persons  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings  without  the  roost  decided  reprobation.** 

We  next  have  the 

X.  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

"  Don  Juan  is  a  poem,  which,  if  originality  and  rarlety  be  the 
surest  test  of  genius,  has  certainly  the  highest  title  to  it;  and 
which,  we  think,  would  have  puzzled  Aristotle,  with  all  his 
strength  of  poetics,  to  explain,  have  animated  Longinns  with 
some  of  its  passages,  have  delighted  Aristophanes,  and  have 
choked  Anacreon  with  joy  inst^ul  of  with  a  grape.  We  might 
almost  imagine  that  the  ambition  had  seized  the  author  to  please 
and  to  displease  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  but  we  can  scarcely 
think  that  he  dej^rves  the  fate  of  the  old  man  and  his  son  and 
the  ass,  In  the  fable, — or  that  he  will  please  nobody, — how 
strongly  soever  we  may  condemn  the  more  than  poetic  license 
of  his  muse.  He  has  here  exhibited  that  wonderful  versatility 
of  style  and  thought,  which  appears  almost  incompatible  within 
the  scope  of  a  single  subject ;  and  the  familiar  and  the  senti- 
mental, the  witty  and  the  sublime,  the  sarcastic  and  the  pa- 
thetic, the  gloomy  and  the  droll,  are  all  touched  with  so  happy 
an  art,  and  minsled  together  with  such  a  power  of  union,  yet 
such  a  discrimination  of  style,  that  a  perusal  of  the  poem 
appears  more  like  a  pleasing  and  ludicrous  dream,  than  the 
sober  feeling  of  reality.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest. 
though  not  the  best,  of  dreams ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  author,  before  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  had  invoked,  like 
Shakspeare's  Lysander,  some  good  ancel  to  protect  him  against 
the  wicked  spirit  of  slumbers.  We  hope,  however,  that  his 
readers  have  learned  to  admire  his  genius  without  being  in 
danger  Oom  its  Influence ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  a 
poet  will  not  always  write  to  mstruct  as  well  as  to  please  us." 

To  which  add  a  miscellany  which,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  merit,  is  now  defunct — the 

XI.  LONDON  MAGAZINE. 

**  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  Don  Juan,  thouth  a  wonderAil  oroof 
of  the  versatility  of  his  powers.  Is  avowedly  licentious.  It  Is  a 
satire  on  decency,  on  fine  feeling,  on  the  rules  of  conduct  ne- 
cessary to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  on  some  of  his  own 
near  connectiont.  Vivacious  allusions  to  certain  practical  ir- 
regularities are  things  which  it  is  to  be  snppot^ed  innocence  Is 
strong  enough  to  resist :  but  the  quick  alternation  of  pathos 
and  profaneness.— of  serious  and  moving  sentiment  and  inde- 
cent ribaldry,— of  afflicting,  soul-rending  pictures  of  human  dis- 
tress, rendered  keen  by  the  most  pure  and  hallowed  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  breast,  and  absolute  jeering  of  human  na- 
ture, and  general  mockery  of  creation,  destiny,  and  heaven 
Itself— this  is  a  sort  of  violence,  the  effect  of  which  is  either  to 
sear  or  to  disgust  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  which  cannot  be 
fairiy  characterised  but  as  an  insult  and  outrage." 

The  journal  next  to  be  cited  is  now  also  defunct ; 
but  the  title  has  been  revived. 

XII.  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

"  Byron,  after  having  achieved  a  rapid  and  glorious  fame,  has, 
by  the  publication  of  thb  poem,  not  only  disgusted  every  well- 
regulated  mind,  and  afflicted  nil  who  respected  him  for  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,  but  has  degraded  his  personal  character 
lower  than  even  his  enemies  (of  whom  he  has  many)  could 
have  wished  to  see  it  reduced.  So  gratuitous,  so  melancholy,  so 
despicable  a  prostitution  of  genius  was  never,  perhaps,  before 
witnessed.  We  wish  we  were  the  poei'««  next  of  kin  :  It  should 
go  hard  but  that  a  writ  de  lunatieo  xnquhrendo  should  issue." 

Another  sage  long  since  dead  and  forgotten,  was 
entitled  the 

Xni.  EDINBURGH  MONTHI^Y  MAGAZINE. 

**  Doa  Juan  presents  to  us  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age  lending  the  enchantment  of  his  genius  to 
themes  upon  which  we  tru^t  that,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  the 
charm  of  its  perverted  inspiration  will  forever  be  expended  in 
vain.  This  is  by  far  the  most  offensive  of  all  Lord  Byron's  per- 
formances. We  have  here,  for  tiie  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  literature,  a  great  work,  of  which  the  very  basis  Is  infidelity 
and  licentiousness,  and  the  most  obtrusive  ornaments  are  im- 
pure imAginati<ms  and  bla.'^phemous  sneers.  The  work  cannot 
perish ;  for  it  has  in  IL  Aill  and  overflowing,  the  elements  of 
intellectual  vigor,  and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  surpassing 
power.    The  poet  li,  indeed,  *  damned  to  everlasting  fiune.* " 


l^e  Monthly  organ  of  criticiBn  ponessiAg  moat 
sway  among  certain  strictly  religious  circles,  was,  in 
1819,  as  now,  the 

XIV.  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 

"  We  have  bad  enouxh  of  that  with  which  Lord  Byroa*i 
poetry  is  replete— himselK  The  necessary  progress  of  character, 
as  developed  in  his  last  reputed  production,  has  conducted  him 
to  a  point  at  which  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  follow  him  even  in 
thought,  for  fear  we  should  be  beguiled  of  any  portion  of  the  d«- 
tesution  due  to  this  bold  outrage.  Poetry  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  read  without  admiration,  yet  which  it  is  equally  impoe- 
sible  to  admire  without  losing  some  degree  of  self-respect,  can  be 
safely  dealt  with  only  in  one  way,— by  passing  it  over  in  silence. 
There  are  cases  In  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  relax  Into 
laughter,  or  to  soAen  into  pity,  without  feelins  that  an  im- 
moral concession  is  made  to  vice.  The  author  of  the  following 
stanza  might  seem  to  Invite  our  compassionate  sympathv : — 

*  No  more— no  more— Oh  I  never  more,  my  heart, 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart. 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse : 

The  illusion's  gone  forever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  1  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  In  ihy  stead  I've  got  a  deal  of  judgment. 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgement,*  Ac 

These  lines  are  exceedingly  touching,  and  they  have  that  char- 
acter of  truth  which  distinguishes  Lord  Byron's  poetry.  Be 
writes  like  a  man  who  has  that  clear  perception  of  the  tmth 
of  thinn,  which  it  the  result  of  the  guilty  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil ;  and  who,  by  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  has  delib- 
erately preferred  the  evil,  with  a  proud  malignity  of  purpose 
which  would  seem  to  leave  little  for  tlie  last  consummating 
change  to  accomplish.  When  he  calculates  that  the  reader  it  \ 
on  the  verge  of  pitying  him.  he  takes  care  to  throw  him  back  the 
defiance  of  laughter,  as  If  to  let  him  know  that  all  the  Poet's 
pathos  Is  but  the  sentimentalism  of  the  drunkard  between  his 
cups,  or  the  relenting  softness  of  the  courtesan,  who  the  next 
moment  resumes  the  bad  boldness  of  her  degraded  character. 
With  such  a  man,  who  would  wish  to  laugh  or  to  weep  t  And 
yet,  who  that  reads  him  can  refrain  alternately  from  either  T* 

Another  now  silent  oracle  was 

XV.  THE  BRITISH  CRITIC. 

"  A  lathre  was  announced,  in  terms  so  happily  mysterious, 
as  to  set  the  town  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation.  A  thou- 
sand low  and  portentous  murmurs  preceded  its  birth.  At  one 
time  It  was  declared  to  be  so  intolerably  severe,  that  an  alarm- 
ing Increase  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
national  suicides  ;  at  another,  It  was  stated  to  be  of  a  com- 
plexion so  blasphemous,  as,  even  in  these  days  of  liberality,  to 
endanger  the  personal  security  of  the  bookseller.  Fearftil  in- 
deed was  the  prodigy— a  book  without  a  bookseller— an  adver- 
tisement without  an  adveniser — '  a  deed  without  a  name.*  Af- 
ter all  this  portentous  parturition,  out  creeps  Don  Juan.— and. 
doubtless,  much  to  the  general  disappointment  of  the  town,  aa 
innocent  of  satire  as  any  other  Don  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 
If.  then,  it  be  not  a  satire — what  is  it  ?  A  more  perplexing  ques- 
tion could  not  be  put  to  the  critical  squad.  Of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  stanzas  which  the  two  Cantos  contain,  not  a  tit- 
tle could,  even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  interpretation,  be  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  poetry.  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  be  I 
comic ;  it  has  not  spirit  enough  to  be  lyric ;  nor  is  it  didactic 
of  any  thing  but  mischief.  The  versification  and  morality  are 
about  upon  a  par ;  as  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give 
It  any  character  at  all,  we  should  pronounce  It  a  narrative  of 
degrading  debauchery  In  doggerel  rhyme.  The  style  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  adopted  Is  tedious  and  wearisome  to  a  most 
insufferable  degree.  Don  Juan  is  no  burlesque,  nor  mock 
heroic :  It  consists  of  the  common  adventures  of  a  common 
man.  Ill-conceived,  tediously  told,  and  poorly  Illustrated.  In 
the  present  thick  and  heavy  ouarto,  containing  upwards  of 
four  hundred  doggerel  stanzas,  there  are  not  a  dozen  places  that, 
even  in  the  merriest  mood,  could  raise  a  smile.  It  is  true  that 
we  may  be  vert  dull  doos,  and  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
the  wit  of  his  lordship,  as  to  construe  his  poetry.** 

We  now  arrive  at  two  authorities  to  which,  on  this 
occasion,  uncommon  attention  is  due.  Inasmuch  as 
their  castigations  of  Don  Juan  were  considered  worthy 
of  very  elaborate  comment  and  reclamation  en  the 
part  of  Lord  Byron  himself.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
that  famous  Article  in  the  no  otherwise  famous  work, 
since  deftmct,  styled  "  The  British  Review,"  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  Don  Juan — 


DON  JUAN. 
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ZVL  "« BfT  GRANDM0THER*8  REVIEW,  THE  BRITISH." 

**Ora  poem  so  flagitioos,  that  no  bookseller  has  been  wil- 
llDg  to  take  upon  himself  the  pahlication,  thongh  most  of  them 
disgrace  themselves  by  selling  it,  what  can  the  critic  say  ?  His 
praise  or  censure  ought  to  found  itself  on  examples  produced 
m>m  the  work  itself.  For  praise,  as  far  as  reganJs  the  poetry, 
many  passages  might  be  exhibited ;  for  condemnation,  as  far 
as  regards  the  morality,  all :  but  none  for  either  purpose  can 
be  produced,  without  insult  to  the  ear  of  decency,  and  vexa- 
tion to  the  heart  that  feels  for  domestic  or  national  happiness. 
This  poem  is  sold  in  the  shops  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
but  the  name  of  neither  author  nor  bookseller  is  on  the  title- 

gnge :  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  to  be  Lord 
yron's  composition ;  and  this  skepticism  has  something  to 
justify  It,  in  the  instance  which  has  lately  occurred  of  the 
name  of  that  nobleman  having  been  borrowed  for  a  tale  of  dis- 
gusting horror,  published  under  the  title  of  *  The  Vampire.* 
But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  supposition  of  its  being 
the  perform-ince  of  Lord  Byron  is  this;— that  it  can  hardly  be 
possible  for  an  Enslish  nobleman,  even  in  his  mirth,  to  send 
forth  to  the  public  the  direct  and  palpable  falsehood  contained 
in  the  209th  and  9I0th  stanzas  of  the  first  Canto. 

'  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British. 

1  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
Who  thank*d  me  duly  by  return  of  post— 

Vm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor  ; 
Yet,  if  my  gentle  Mum  he  please  to  roast, 

And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her. 
Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 

And  suiear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 

All  I  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money.' 

No  misdemeanor— not  even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  ob- 
scene and  blasphemous  poetry,  tlie  product  of  studious  lewd- 
ness and  labored  impiety — appears  to  n«  in  so  detestable  a  light 
as  the  acceptance  o(  a  present  by  an  editor  of  a  Review,  as 
the  condition  of  praising  an  author ;  and  yet  the  misemble 
man,  (for  miserable  he  is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot 
get  rid,)  who  has  given  birth  to  this  pestilent  poem,  has  not 
scrupled  to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  *  The  British  Review  ;* 
and  that,  not  by  insinuation,  but  has  actually  stated  himself 
to  have  sent  money  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  this  journal, 
who  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same  by  a  letter  in  re- 
turn, with  thanks.  No  peer  of  the  British  realm  can  surely  be 
capable  of  so  calumnious  a  felsehood,  refuted,  we  trust,  by  the 
very  character  and  spirit  of  the  journal  so  defamed.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  this  poem  cannot  be 
Lord  Byron's  production :  and  we,  of  course,  expect  that  Lord 
Byron  will,  with  all  gentlemanly  haste,  disclaim  a  work  Im- 
puted to  him,  containing  a  calumny  so  wholly  the  product  of 
malignant  invention. 

"  If  somebody  personating  the  editor  of  the  British  Review 
has  received  money  from  Lord  Byron,  or  from  any  other  per- 
son, by  way  of  bribe  to  praise  his  compositions,  the  flraud  might 
be  traced  by  the  production  of  the  letter  which  tlie  author 
states  himself  to  have  received  in  return.  Surely,  then,  if  the 
author  of  this  poem  has  any  such  letter,  he  will  produce  it  for 
this  purpose.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  have  not  in 
positive  terras  denied  the  charge,  w«  do  utterly  deny  that  there 
is  one  word  of  truth,  or  the  semblance  of  truth,  as  far  as  re- 
gards this  Review  or  Its  Editor,  in  the  assertions  made  in  the 
stanxas  above  referred  to.  We  really  feel  a  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, as  the  idea  of  this  odious  imputation  passes  through  our 
minds. 

"  We  have  heard,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  under  con- 
sideration designed  what  he  has  said  in  the  35th  sianxa  as  a 
sketch  of  his  own  character  :— 

*  Yet  J6se  was  an  honorable  man 

That  I  most  say,  who  knew  him  very  well.* 

U,  then,  he  is  this  honorable  man,  we  shall  not  call  In  vain 
for  an  act  of  justice  at  his  hands,  in  declaring  that  he  did  not 
mean  hU  word  to  be  taken,  when,  for  the  sake  of  a  jest,  (our 
readers  will  judge  how  far  such  a  mode  of  jesting  is  defensible,} 
he  stated,  with  the  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the 
forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction."    [No.  xviii.  1819.] 

Th©  foregoing  vindication  of  the  Editor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Review  (Mr.  Roberts)  called  forth  from  Lord  Byron 
that  "  Lbtter  to  the  Editor  of  my  Grandmother's 
Review/'  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  present 
volume.*  We  next  solicit  attention  to  the  following 
passages  from  the  redoubted  organ  of  Northern  Tory- 


1  [See  Amiiviz :  Don  Joan,  Note  A.] 


XV IL  BLACKWOOD. 

"  In  the  composition  of  this  work  there  is  unquestionably  a 
more  thorough  and  intense  Infusion  of  genius  and  vice — power 
and  profligacy— than  in  any  poem  which  had  ever  before  been 
written  in  the  English  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  modem  language. 
Had  the  wickedness  been  less  inextricably  mingled  with  the 
beauty,  and  the  grace,  and  the  strength  of  a  most  inimitable  and 
incomprehensible  mufte.  our  task  would  have  been  easy.  Don 
Juan  is  by  far  the  most  admirable  specimen  of  the  miztiuv  of 
ease,  strength,  gayety,  and  serioiuness  extant  in  the  whole 
body  of  English  poetry :  the  author  has  devoted  his  powers  to 
the  worst  of  purposes  and  passions :  and  it  increases  his  guilt 
and  our  sorrow,  that  he  has  devoted  them  entire. 

''The  moral  strain  of  the  whole  poem  is  pitched  in  the  low- 
est key.  Love — honor— patriotism— religion,  are  mentis  led 
only  to  be  scofled  at,  as  If  their  sole  resting-place  were,  or  ought 
to  be.  In  the  bosoms  of  fools.  It  appears,  in  short,  as  if  this 
miserable  man.  having  exhausted  every  species  of  sensual  grat- 
ification— having  drained  the  cup  of  sin  even  to  its  bitterest 
dregs— were  resolved  to  show  us  that  he  is  no  longer  a  human 
being,  even  in  his  frailties ;  but  a  cool  unconcerned  fiend,  la-^gh- 
ing  with  a  detestable  glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and 
worse  elements  of  which  human  life  is  composed — treating 
well-nigh  with  equal  derision  the  most  pure  of  virtues,  and  the 
most  odious  of  vices — dead  alike  tu  the  bonnty  of  the  one,  and 
the  deformity  of  the  other — a  mere  heartless  despiser  of  that 
fhill  but  noble  humanity,  whose  type  was  never  exhibited  in  a 
sliape  of  more  depltmiMe  degradation  than  in  his  own  con- 
temptuously distinct  delineation  of  himself.  To  confess  to  his 
Maker,  and  weep  over  in  secret  agonies,  the  wildest  and  most 
fantastic  transgressions  of  heart  and  mind,  is  the  part  of  a  con- 
scious sinner,  in  whom  sin  has  not  become  the  sole  principle 
of  life  and  action.  But,  to  lay  liare  to  the  eye  of  man — and  of 
woman — all  the  hidden  convulsions  of  a  wicked  spirit— and  to 
do  all  this  without  one  symptom  of  contrition,  remorse,  or  hesi- 
tation, with  a  calm,  careless  ferociousness  of  contented  and 
satisfied  deiirevitv — this  was  an  insult  which  no  man  of  genius 
had  ever  before  dared  to  put  upon  bis  Creator  or  his  species. 
Impiously  railing  against  his  Cod— madly  and  meanly  disloyal 
to  his  ^vereign  and  his  country.— and  brutally  outraging  al*.  the 
best  feelings  of  female  honor,  afi^ection.  and  confidence,— how 
small  a  part  of  chivalry  is  that  which  remains  to  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Byrons— a  gloomy  visor  and  a  deadly  weapon  ! 

*^  Those  who  are  acquainted  (as  who  is  not  ?)  with  the  main 
incidents  in  the  private  life  of  Lord  Byron— and  who  have  not 
seen  this  production,  will  scarcely  believe  that  malignity  should 
have  carried  him  so  far,  as  to  make  him  commence  a  filthy  and 
impious  poem  with  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  his  wife— from  whom,  even  by  his  own  confession, 
he  has  been  separated  only  in  consequence  of  his  own  cruel 
and  heartless  misconduct.  It  Is  in  vain  for  Lord  Byron  to  at- 
tempt in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  behavior  In  that  afialr ; 
and.  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and  audaciously  invited  inquiry 
and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen. 
It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  any  .Man,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Woman,  that  a  female  such  as 
Lord  Byron  has  himself  described  his  wife  to  be.  would  rashly, 
or  hastily,  or  lightly,  separate  herself  from  the  love  with  which 
she  had  once  been  inspired  for  such  a  man  as  he  is,  or  was. 
Had  he  not  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  and  scorn  upon  scorn — 
had  be  not  forced  tlie  iron  of  his  contempt  into  her  very  soul — 
there  is  no  woman  of  delicacy  and  virtue,  as  he  admitted  Lady 
Byron  to  be,  who  would  not  have  hoped  all  things  and  sufilered 
all  things  from  one,  her  love  of  whom  must  have  been  In- 
woven with  so  many  exalting  elements  of  delicious  pride,  and 
more  delicious  humility.  Tu  oflcnd  the  love  of  such  a  woman 
was  wrong — but  it  might  be  forgiven  ;  to  desert  her  was  un- 
manly—but he  might  have  returned,  and  wiped  forever  froui 
her  eyes  the  tears  of  her  desertion  ; — but  to  injure,  and  to  de> 
sert,  and  then  to  turn  back  and  wound  her  widowed  privacy 
with  unhallowed  strains  of  cold-blooded  mockery — was  brutal- 
ly, fiendbhiy.  inexpiably  mean.  For  impurities  there  might  be 
some  possibility  of  iwraon,  were  thoy  supposed  to  spring  only 
from  the  reckless  buoyancy  of  young  blood  and  fier)*  passions ; 
—for  impiety  there  might  at  least  be  pity,  were  it  visible  that 
the  misery  of  the  impious  soul  equalled  its  darkness  ; — but  for 
oflences  such  as  this,  which  cannot  proceed  either  from  the 
madness  of  sudden  impulse,  or  the  bewildered  agonies  of  doubt 
— but  which  speak  the  wilful  and  determined  spite  of  an  unre- 
penting,  unsoftiened,  smiling,  sarcastic,  joyoas  sinner— there  can 
be  neither  pity  nor  pardon.  Our  knowledge  that  it  Is  commit- 
ted by  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  our  island  ever  has 
IMtMluced,  lends  intensity  a  thousand  fold  to  the  bitterness  of 
our  indignation.  Every  high  thought  that  was  ever  kindled  in 
our  breasts  by  the  muse  of  Byron— ever)-  pure  and  lofty  feeling 
that  ever  responded  from  within  us  to  the  sweep  of  his  majes- 
tic inspirations— every  remembered  moment  of  admiration  and 
enthiuiasm,  Is  up  In  arms  against  him.  We  look  back  with  a 
mixture  of  wrath  and  scorn  to  the  delight  with  which  we  suf- 
fered ourselves  to  be  filled  by  one  who,  ail  the  while  ha  was 
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Airnhhing  ns  with  delight,  iniist,  we  cannot  doubt  It.  have  been 
mocking  us  with  a  cruel  mockery— lew  cruel  only,  because  less 
peculiar,  than  that  with  which  he  has  now  turned  him  from 
the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted  exile,  to  pour  the 
pitiful  chalice  of  his  contumely  on  the  surrendered  devotion 
of  a  virgin  bosom,  and  the  holy  hopes  of  the  mother  of  his 
child.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  and  an  humiliating  thing  to  know, 
that  in  the  same  year  there  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  two 
productions,  in  all  things  so  diflerent,  as  the  Fourth  Ointo  of 
Childe  Harold  and  this  loathsome  Don  Junn. 

'*  We  have  mentioned  one,  and,  all  will  admit,  the  worst  In- 
stance of  the  private  malignity  which  has  been  embodied  in  so 
many  passages  of  Don  Juan  :  and  we  are  quite  sure  the  loAy- 
minded  and  virtuous  men  whom  Lord  Byron  has  debased  him- 
self by  insulting,  will  close  the  volume  which  contains  their 
own  injuries,  with  no  feelings  save  those  of  pity  for  him  that 
has  inflicted  them,  and  for  her  who  partakes  so  largely  in  the 
same  injuries.**    (Aug.  1819.) 

Tho  "  Remarks  ui  on  an  Article  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine," — which  Lord  Byron  wrote  on  perusing 
the  above-quotsd  passacres,  and  which  were  printed  at 
the  time,  but  on  consideration  suppressed, — are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  present  yolume.* 

As  a  pleasing  relief,  in  the  midst  of  these  prose 
criticisms,  we  present  an  extract  from  ''Common 
Sense,  a  Poem,"  published  in  1819,  by  a  gentleman, 
we  aro  informed,  of  eminent  respectability,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Terrot,  of  Cambridge. 

XVIII.  TERROT. 

*♦  Alas,  for  Byron  J—Satlre's  self  mtut  own 
His  song  has  something  of  a  lofty  tone : 
But  *tis  an  empty  sound.    If  vice  be  low. 
Hateful  and  mean,  then  Byron's  verse  is  so. 
Not  all  his  genius  saves  him  Arom  the  curse 
Of  plunging  deeper  still  from  bad  to  worse; 
With  franllc  speed,  he  runs  the  road  to  ruin, 
And  damns  his  name  forever  by  '  Don  Juan.* 
He  wants  variety ;  nor  does  his  plan 
Admit  the  idea  of  an  honest  man  : 
One  character  alone  can  he  afford 
To  Harold,  Conrad,  Lara,  or  my  Lord 
Gnch  half  a  madman,  mischievous  and  sour. 
Supremely  wretched  each,  and  each  a  Giaour. 
Some  fumigate  my  lord  with  praises  sweet. 
Some  lick  the  very  dust  beneath  his  feet 
Jeffrey,  with  Christian  charity  so  meek. 
Kisses  the  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek. 
Gifford's  retainers,  Tory,  Pittite,  Rat, 
All  join  to  soothe  the  surly  Democrat 
I,  too.  admire— but  not  through  thick  and  thin, 
Nor  think  him  such  a  bard  as  ne*er  hath  been.*' 

Let  us  indulge  our  readers,  before  we  return  to  the 
realms  of  prose,  with  another  wreath  from  the  myrtles 
of  Paniassus, — i.  e.  with  an  extract  from  an  "  Expos- 
tulatory  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron" — 

"  By  Cottle — not  he  whom  the  Alfred  made  famotu ; 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos.**9 

XIX.  COTTLE. 

"  Is  there  a  man,  how  fallen  !  still  to  fhll ! 
Who  bears  a  dark  precedency  o*er  all, 
Rejected  by  the  land  which  gav^e  him  birth. 
And  wandering  now  an  outcast  o*er  the  earth, 
On  every  virtuous  door  engraven  '  hence  I* 
Wh<»sc  very  breath  is  plague  and  pestilence ; 

'  A  son,  di5imcniber*d,  and  to  aliens  thrown, 
Corrupting  other  climes— but  first  his  ownl 
One  such  there  is!  whom  sires  unborn  will  curse, 
Hasting  with  giant  stride  from  bad  to  worse, 
Seeking  untired  to  gnin  the  sensual's  smile, 
A  pander  for  the  profligate  and  vile ; 
His  head  rich  fraught  (like  some  buznar's  sly  stall) 
With  lecherous  lays,  that  come  at  every  call. 
There  is  a  man,  usurping  lordly  sway. 
Aiming  alone  to  hold  a  world  at  bay ; 
Who,  mean  as  daring,  arrogant  us  vain, 
Like  chaff  regards  opinion  with  disdain. 
As  if  the  privilege  with  him  were  found 
The  laws  to  spurn  by  which  mankind  are  bound, 
As  if  the  arm  which  drags  a  despot  down 
Must  palsied  fall  before  a  Byron's  frown  !** 


1  [See  AppBMDix :  Don  Joan,  Note  B.] 
a  [See  anU,  p.  437. 


The  «*  Testimonies"  hitherto  quoted  refer  to  the 
earlier — most  of  them  to  the  first  two— Cantos  of 
Don  Juan.  We  now  pass  to  critical  observations  on 
the  Poem  as  a  whole ;  some  introduced  in  periodical 
works  of  the  tune,  others  from  separate  tracts.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  more  meastired  language  of  Black- 
wood, in  1825— when  Lord  Byron  was  no  moire. 

XX.  BLACKWOOD,-«t«nim. 

*'  We  shall,  like  all  others  who  say  any  thing  about  Lord 
Byron,  begin,  sans  apotogie^  with  his  personal  character.  This 
is  the  great  object  of  attack,  the  constant  theme  of  open  vi- 
tuperation to  one  set,  and  the  established  mark  for  all  the  petty 
but  deadly  artillery  of  sneers,  shrugs,  groans,  to  another.  Two 
widely  different  matters,  however,  are  generally,  we  might  say 
universally,  mixed  up  here— the  personal  character  of  the  man, 
as  proved  by  his  course  of  life,  and  his  personal  character  as 
revealed  In,  or  guessed  from,  his  books.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfair  than  the  style  in  jyhlch  this  mixture  is  made  use  of.  Is 
there  a  noble  sentiment,  a  lofty  thought,  a  sublime  conception, 
in  the  book  ?— '  Ah,  yes,*  is  the  answer.  '  But  what  of  that  1  It 
Is  only  the  roui  Byron  that  speaks  !*  Is  a  kind,  a  generous  action 
of  the  man  mentioned  ?  *  Yes,  yea,*  comments  the  sage,  *  but 
only  remember  the  atrocities  of  Don  Juan ;  depend  on  it,  this, 
if  It  be  true,  must  have  been  a  mere  fireak  of  caprice,  or  perhaps 
a  bit  of  vile  hypocrisy.*  Salvation  is  thus  shut  out  at  either 
entrance :  the  poet  damns  the  man,  and  the  roan  the  poet. 

**  Nobody  will  suspect  us  of  being  so  abeiml,  as  to  suppose 
that  It  Is  possible  for  people  to  draw  no  Inferences  as  to  thtf 
character  of  an  author  from  his  book,  or  to  shut  entirely  out  of 
view,  in  judging  of  a  book,  that  which  they  may  happen  to  kmnc 
about  the  man  who  writes  it.  The  cant  of  the  day  supposes 
such  things  to  be  practicable,  but  they  are  not.  But  what  we 
complain  of;  and  scorn,  b  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  individual,  as  compared  with 
others ;  the  impudence  with  which  things  are  at  once  assumed 
to  be  facts  in  regard  to  At>  private  history,  and  the  absolute  un- 
fairness of  never  arguing  from  hi*  writings  to  him—hutfor  evil, 

*'  Take  the  man,  in  the  first  place,  as  tmconnected,  in  so  far 
as  we  can  thus  consider  him,  with  his  works  ;— and  ask.  what, 
after  all,  are  the  bud  tilings  we  know  of  him  ?  Was  be  dishon- 
est or  dishonorable  ? — had  he  ever  done  any  thing  to  forfeit,  or 
even  endanger,  his  rank  as  a  gentleman  ?  Most  assuredly  no 
such  accusations  have  ever  been  maintained  against  Lord 
Byron,  the  private  nobleman— although  something  of  the  sort 
may  have  been  Insinuated  against  the  author.  '  But,  he  was 
such  a  profligate  in  his  morals,  that  his  name  cannot  be  men- 
tioned with  any  thing  like  tolerance.*  Was  he  so,  indeed  t  We 
should  like  extremely  to  liave  the  catechizing  of  the  individual 
man  who  says  so  ?  That  he  indulged  in  sensual  vices  to  some 
extent  is  certain — and  to  be  regretted  and  condemned.  But, 
was  he  worse,  as  to  such  matters,  than  the  enormous  majority 
of  those  who  join  in  the  cry  of  horror  upon  this  occasion  1  We 
most  assuredly  believe  exactly  the  reverse  ;  and  we  rest  our 
belief  upon  very  plain  and  intelligible  grounds.  First,  we  hold 
it  impossible  that  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  that  any  thins 
beyond  a  very  small  minority,  are  or  can  be  entitled  to  talk  of 
sensual  profligacy  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  man  who,  dying  at  six-and-thirty,  bequeathed 
a  collection  of  works  such  as  Byron's  to  the  world.  Secondly, 
we  hold  it  impossible  that,  laying  the  extent  of  his  intellectual 
labors  out  of  the  question,  and  looking  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  intellect  whlcn  generated,  and  delighted  in  generating, 
such  beautiful  and  noble  conceptions  as  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
most all  Lord  Byron*s  wwks — we  hold  it  impossible  that  very 
many  men  can  be  at  once  capable  of  comprehending  these 
conceptions,  and  entitled  to  consider  sensual  profligacy  as 
having  formed  the  principal,  or  even  a  principal,  trait  in 
Lord  Byron*s  character.  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  hear  any  one  fact  established,  which  could  prove 
I^ord  Byron  to  deserve  any  thing  like  the  degree,  or  even  kind 
of  odium  which  has,  in  reeard  to  matters  of  this  class,  been 
heaped  upon  his  name.  We  have  no  story  of  base  unmanly 
seduction,  or  false  and  vUlanous  Intrigue,  against  him — 
none  whatever.  It  seems  to  us  quite  clear,  that,  if  he  had 
been  at  all  what  is  called  in  society  an  unprincipleii  sensual- 
ist, there  must  have  been  many  such  stories— authentic  and 
authenticated.  But  there  are  none  such — absolutely  none. 
His  name  has  l)een  coupled  with  the  names  of  three,  four, 
or  more  women  of  some  rank ;  but  what  kind  of  women  t— 
every  one  of  them,  in  the  first  place,  about  as  old  as  himself 
in  years,  and  therefore  a  great  aeal  older  In  character — every 
one  of  them  utterly  battered  in  reputation  long  before  he  c^ime 
into  contact  with  them— licentious,  unprincipled,  character- 
less women.  What  father  has  ever  reproached  him  with  the 
ruin  of  his  daughter?  What  husband  has  denounced  him  as 
the  destroyer  of  his  peace  ? 

"  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are  not  defending  the  offencM 
of  which  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  was  giulty:  neither 
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an  we  flodlng  ikult  with  those  who,  after  lookiiig  honestly 
within  and  anrand  themseives,  condemn  those  oroncet— no 
matter  how  severely.  But  we  are  spealdng  of  society  in  gen- 
eral, as  it  now  exists ;  and  we  say  that  there  is  vile  hypocrisy 
in  the  tone  in  wliich  Lord  Byron  is  talked  of  UUre.  We  say 
tkati  although  all  offences  against  purity  of  life  are  miserable 
things  and  condemnable  things,  the  degrees  of  guilt  attached 
to  different  oflfences  of  this  class  are  as  widely  different  as  are 
the  degrees  of  guilt  between  an  assault  and  a  murder ;  and  we 
confess  our  belief,  that  no  man  of  Byron's  station  and  age 
could  have  run  much  risk  of  gaining  a  very  bad  name  in  so- 
ciety, had  a  couffse  of  life  similar  (in  so  for  as  we  know  any 
thing  of  that)  to  Lord  Byron's  been  the  only  thing  chargeable 
against  him. 

"The  last  poem  he  wrote  (see  ante,  p.  587)  was  produced 
upon  his  birthday,  not  many  weeks  before  he  died.  We  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  touching  effusimts  of  his 
noble  genius.  We  think  he  who  reads  it,  and  can  ever  after 
bring  himself  to  regard  even  the  wont  transgressions  that 
have  been  cliarged  against  Lord  Byron  with  any  feelings  but 
those  of  humble  sorrow  and  manly  pity,  is  not  deserving  of 
the  name  of  man.  The  deep  and  passionate  strunles  with 
the  inferior  elements  of  his  nature  (and  ours)  which  it  re- 
coids—the  lofty  thirsting  after  purity— the  heroin  devotion 
of  a  soul  half  weary  of  life,  because  unable  to  believe  in  its 
own  powers  to  live  up  to  what  it  so  intensely  felt  to  be,  and 
so  reverentialiy  honored  as,  the  right— the  whole  picture  of 
this  mighty  spirit,  often  darkened,  but  never  sunk,  often  erring, 
but  never  ceasing  to  see  and  to  worship  the  beauty  of  virtue 
—the  repentance  of  it,  the  ancuish,  the  aspiration,  almost 
stifled  in  despali^-the  whole  of  this  is  such  a  whole,  that 
we  are  sure  that  no  man  can  read  these  solemn  verses  too 
often,  and  we  reconunend  them  for  repetition,  as  the  best 
and  most  conclusive  of  all  possible  answers,  whenever  the 
name  of  Byron  is  insulted  by  those  who  permit  themselves 
to  forget  nothing,  either  in  his  life  or  his  writinp,  but  tlie 
good.'^ 

The  present  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  thm  grate- 
fully admonished  the  yet  living  author  of  Don  Juan,  in 
the  LXXIId  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

XXI.  JEFFREY. 

**  Lord  Byron  complains  bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which 
he  has  been  assailed—and  intimates  that  his  works  have  been 
received  by  the  public  with  for  less  cordiality  and  favor  than 
he  was  entitled  to  expect  We  are  constrained  to  say  that 
this  appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  mistake.  In  the 
whole  course  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  recollect  a  single 
author  who  has  had  ao  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  recep- 
tion—to  whose  genius  the  public  has  been  so  earlv  and  so 
constantly  just— to  whose  faults  they  have  been  so  long  and 
so  signally  indulgent.  From  the  very  first  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  offended  the  principles  and  shocked  the  pre- 
judices of  the  majority,  by  nis  sentiments,  as  much  as  he 
delighted  them  by  his  talents.  Yet  there  never  was  an  au- 
thor so  universally  and  warmly  applauded,  so  gently  admon- 
ished—so  kindly  entreated  to  look  more  heedftilly  to  his 
opinions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the 
advice.  As  he  grew  in  feme  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all 
his  offences — clung  more  fondly  to  all  he  had  been  reproached 
with— and  only  took  leave  of  Chiide  Harold  to  ally  himself 
to  Don  Juan  !  That  he  has  since  been  talked  of,  in  public 
and  In  private,  with  less  unmingled  admiration— that  his 
nxne  is  now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise— 
and  tliat  the  exultation  with  which  his  countrymen  once 
hailed  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the 
recollection  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings — is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world ;  but  matter  of  surprise,  we  should 
imagine,  to  nobody  but  Lord  Bjrroiv  himself. 

"That  the  base  and  the  bigoted— those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by 
his  neglect— have  taken  aidvantage  of  the  prevailing  disaffec- 
tion, to  vent  their  puny  malice  in  silly  nicknames  and  vulgar 
scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.  But  Lord  Byron  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to  them, — 
and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior,  if  he  had  not  at 
once  made  himself  vulnerable  by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his 
natural  defenders  by  bis  obstinate  adherence  to  them.  fVe 
are  not  bigots,  nor  rival  poets.  We  have  not  been  detractors 
from  Lord  Byron's  fame,  nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors; 
and  we  tell  him— fiir  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger— that 
we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation — the 
relicions,  the  moral,  and  the  caodid  part  of  it— consider  the 
tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious— end 
look  npon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain  of  composition  with 
regret  and  reprehension.  We  ourselves  are  not  easily  startled, 
either  by  levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  rashness  of  re- 
mark ;  we  are,  moreover,  most  sincere  sidmirers  of  Lord  Byron's 
genlBs,  and  have  always  felt  a  pride  and  an  interest  in  his  fiune : 
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but  we  cannot  dissent  flmm  the  censure  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  in  as  few  and  as  temperate 
wtnrds  as  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  our  con- 
currence. 

"  Be  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend 
ftom  us.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or 
an  apostle  of  Satan ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetiy  as  a  mere 
compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind-— and  are  glad  to  testify,  that  his  poems  abound  with 
sentiments  of  great  dignity  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  passages 
of  infinite  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general  tendency 
we  believe  to  be  In  the  highest  decree  pernicious ;  and  we  even 
think  that  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments 
they  contain,  that  they  acquire  their  most  fatal  power  of  cor- 
ruption. This  may  sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox ;  but 
we  are  mistaken  it  we  shall  not  nuike  it  intelligible  enough  in 
the  end. 

**  We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seduc- 
tive descriptions  and  profligate  representations,  which  are 
extremely  reprehensible;  and  also  audacious  speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally  indefensi- 
ble. But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body  of 
his  works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy 
skepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less 
than  it  is.  He  is  not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or 
Prior,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  writers ;  nor  is  there 
any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Don  Juan  so  degrading 
as  Tom  Jones's  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
wretched  apology  fw  the  indecencies  of  a  man  <^  genius,  that 
equal  indecencies  have  been  foi;^ven  to  his  predecessore: 
but  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have  been  followed ;  and 
we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness 
— the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations,  and  the 
scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  skepticism— his  hard- 
hearted maxims  of  misanthropy— his  cold-blooded  and  eager 
expositions  of  the  non-existence  of  virtue  and  honor.  Even 
this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
sight,  as  a  palliation — the  frequent  presentment  of  the  most 
touching  pictures  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  feith. 

**The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Bynm  in  short  Is,  that 
his  writings  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality 
of  virtue— and  to  make  all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  affec- 
tion ridiculous;  and  that  this  is  efliscted,  not  merely  by  direct 
maxims  and  example,  of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,  but  by 
theconstant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heartlessness  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  had  been  transiently  represented  as  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  most  exalted  emotions— and  in  the  lessons  of 
that  very  teacher  who  had  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  beauti- 
ftilly  pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  conceptions. 

"  This  b  the  charge  which  »e  bring  against  Lord  Byron.  We 
say  that,  under  some  strange  misapprehension  as  to  the  truth, 
and  the  duty  of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  his  powerftil  mind  to  convince  his  readers,  both  directly  and 
Indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and  disinterested  virtues, 
are  mere  deceits  or  illusions— hollow  and  despicable  mockeries 
for  the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but  laboriouM  follies.    Love, 

Etriotism,  valor,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition— all  are  to  be 
ighed  at,  disbelieved  in,  and  despised !— and  nothing  is  really 
good,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but  a  succession  of  dangers  to  stir 
the  blood,  and  of  banquets  and  intrigues  to  soothe  it  again !  If 
thU  doctrine  stood  alone,  with  Its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we 
believe,  more  than  it  would  seduce : — but  the  author  of  it  has  the 
unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions, 
and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  troth  to  nature,  that  It 
is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  he  is  among  the 
most  devoted  of  their  votaries — till  he  casts  off  the  character 
with  a  jerk— and,  the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted 
us  to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes  his  mockery 
at  all  things  serious  or  sublime — and  lets  us  down  at  once  on 
some  coarse  Joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless 

Krsonality,  as  If  on  purpose  to  show-*  Whoe'er  was  edified, 
mself  was  not'— or  to  demonstrate  practically  as  it  were,  and 
by  example,  how  possil^le  it  is  to  have  all  fine  and  noble  feelings, 
or  their  appearance,  for  a  moment,  and  yet  retain  no  particle  of 
respect  for  them— or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth  ot  per- 
manent reality." 

The  next  Author  we  most  cite,  is  the  late  industriouB 
Dr.  John  Watkins,  well  known  for  his  "  Biographical 
Dictionary,"  his  **  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,"  &c. — styled  ignominionBly  by  Lord 
Byron  «  Old  Grobius." 

XXn.  WATKINS. 
*'  Of  this  Odyssey  of  immorality,  there  cannot  be  two  opin- 
ions ;  for,  let  the  religious  sentimenU  of  the  reader  be  as  lax 
aa  poiaible,  be  must  be  shocked  at  the  baiefeced  lleentloanaat 
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of  the  pMoi.  filaniage  U  of  eonne  reprobated,  and  all  the  lawt 
of  social  life  are  set  at  open  defiance  as  vlolationt  of  natnnd 
liberty.  Lord  Byron  Is  the  very  Comas  of  poetry,  who»  by  the 
bewitching  airiness  of  his  nnmbers,  aims  to  tarn  the  whole 
moral  world  into  a  herd  of  monsters.  It  most,  however,  be 
allowed  that  in  this  tale,  he  has  not  acted  the  wily  part  of  con- 
cealing the  poison  under  the  appearance  of  virtue ;  on  the  con- 
trar>%  he  make*  a  frank  confession  of  his  principles,  and  glories 
in  vice  with  the  anblu^hins  temerity  of  a  rampant  satyr  who 
acknowledges  no  rule  but  appetite.  The  mischief  of  the  work 
is  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  attractive  gayety  of  the  language, 
the  luxuriance  of  the  imagery,  and  the  humorous  digressions 
with  which  the  story  is  embelUshed  and  checkered.*' 

Another  preat  moralist — ^practically  we  believe,  a 
most  eminent  one — ^is  the  next  on  our  catalogue ;  name- 
ly, the  late  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  the  author  of  "  Lacon ; 
or,  Many  Things  in  Few  Words,"  (or,  as  Lord  Byron, 
somewhere,  was  wicked  enough  to  misquote  it — "  Few 
Things  in  Many  Words,")  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the 
Tendencies  of  Don  Juan,"  published  in  1822. 

XXUI.  COLTON 
"  The  Impurity  of  Rochester  is  too  disgusting  to  do  harm ;  the 
morality  of  Pope  is  too  neutralized  to  do  good :  but  the  muse 
of  Byron  has  mixed  her  poison  with  the  hand  of  an  adept ;  It 
is  proffered  in  a  goblet  of  crystal  and  of  gold ;  It  will  please  the 
miate,  remain  on  the  stomach,  and  circulate  through  the  veins. 
There  are  persons  who  think  that  some  of  the  objectionable 
parts  of  Don  Juan  are  reclaimed  by  others  that  are  both  beau- 
tiful and  faultless.  But,  alas !  the  poison  is  general,  the  anti- 
dote particular ;  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  will  be  understood 
by  the  many ;  the  profundity  and  the  sublimity  only  by  the  few. 
We  live  In  an  age  when  orators  are  trying  how  much  treason 
they  may  talk  without  being  hanged,  poets  how  much  non- 
sense they  may  write  without  being  neglected,  and  libertines 
how  much  licentiousness  they  may  venture  upon  without  being 
execrated  and  despised.  We  consider  Don  Juan  to  be  a  bold 
experiment,  made  by  a  daring  and  determined  hand,  on  the 
moral  patience  of  the  public.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  reflect 
that  a  man  of  Lord  Byron's  stupendous  powers  should  lend 
himself  to  such  unworthy  purposes  as  these ;  led  thereto  by  the 
grovelling  gratification  of  dazzling  the  fool,  or  encouniging  the 
knave ;  of  snpporting  the  weakest  sophistry  by  the  strongest 
genius,  and  the  darkest  wickedness  by  the  brightest  wlL  He  ap- 
plies, alas,  the  beams  of  hU  mighty  mind,  not  to  comfort,  but  to 
censure  us,  and,  like  Nero,  gives  us  nothing  but  a  little  harmony 
to  console  us  for  the  confis^ratlon  he  has  caused.  I  shall  sum 
up  my  opinion  of  Don  Juan  in  the  words  of  Scallger  on  a  poem 
of  Cardinal  Bembns  :—^oc  poewta  voeareposns  out  obteetriisH' 
mam  eUgantiawiy  out  elegtuUissimam  obtcamtatanJ  *' 

We  now  introduce  the  Foet*s  ever  kind  and  grateful 
friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Lord 
Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,"  concerning 
which  consult  Thomas  Moore,  E^.,  apud  The  Times 
^-or  antif  p.  S35. 

XXIV.  HUNT 

"  Speaking  of  Don  Juan,  I  will  here  observe,  that  Lord  Byron 
had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem.  His  hero  in  this  WOTk 
was  a  )lcture  of  the  better  part  of  hit  own  nature.  When  the 
autht  speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  Is  endeavoring  to  bully 
himseli  Into  a  satisfaction  with  the  worse,  and  courting  the 
eulogies  of  the  *  knowing.'  His  Jealousy  of  Wordsworth  and 
others  who  were  not  town  poets  was  not  more  creditable  to 
him.  He  pretended  to  think  worse  of  them  than  he  did.  He 
had  the  modesty  one  day  to  bring  me  a  stanza,  intended  for 
Don  Juan,  In  which  he  had  sneered  at  them  all,  adding,  that 
nobody  but  myself  thought  highly  of  them.  He  fkncied  I  should 
put  up  with  this,  for  the  sake  of  being  mentioned  in  the  poem ; 
an  absurdity  which  nothing  but  his  own  vanity  had  suggest- 
ed. I  told  him  I  should  consider  the  Uitroductlon  of  such  a 
stanza  an  adront,  and  that  he  had  better  not  put  it  in.  I  am 
swry  I  did  not  let  it  go ;  for  it  would  have  done  me  honor  with 
posterity." 

Another  historical  eyidence  is  that  of  Mr. — or 
Captain — 

XXV.  MEDWIN. 

'*  People  are  always  advising  me,**  said  Byron,  (at  Plia,  in 
October,  1831,)  **  to  write  an  epic  If  yon  must  have  an 
epic,  there's  'Don  Juan*  for  you.  I  call  that  an  epic;  It  is 
an  epic  as  much  in  the  ipbit  of  our  day  as  the  Iliad  was  in 
that  of  Homer.  Love,  religion,  and  politics  form  the  ar- 
gument, and  are  as  much  the  cause  of  quarrels  now  as  they 
were  then.  There  Is  no  want  of  Parlses  and  Menelauses, 
Borofcriffi.  coni.  into  the  baigaln.  In  the  very  first  canto  you 


have  a  Helen.  Then,  I  shall  make  my  hero  a  perfect  Aehiltec 
for  fig hUng ,— a  man  who  can  snuff  a  candle  three  six:eeasive 
times  with  a  pUtol-ball:  and,  depend  upon  IL  my  mora^ 
will  be  a  food  one :  not  even  Dr.  Johnson  should  be  able 
to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  I  will  make  him  neither  a  dandy  in 
town,  nor  a  fox-hunter  in  the  country.  He  shall  get  into  all 
sorts  of  scrapes,  and  at  length  end  his  career  in  France. 
Poor  Juan  shall  be  guillotined  in  the  French  Revolution! 
What  do  you  think  of  my  plot?  It  shall  have  twenty-four 
books  toa  the  letltiraate  number.  Episodes  it  has,  and  will 
have,  out  of  number ;  and  my  spirits,  good  or  bad,  must  serve 
for  the  machinery.  If  that  be  not  an  epic— if  it  be  not 
strictly  according  to  Aristotle— I  don*t  know  what  an  epic 


Returning  to  mere  criticism,  we  light  upon  the 
late  mgenious  but  eccentric  author  of  "  Spirits  of 
the  Age"— 

XXVI.  MR.  WILLIAM  HAZUTT. 

"  Don  Juan  has,  indeed,  great  power ;  but  its  power  is  owing 
to  the  force  of  the  serious  writing,  and  to  the  oddity  of  the 
contrast  between  that  and  the  flashy  passages  with  which  It  is 
Interiarded.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but 
one  step.  You  laugh  and  are  surprised  that  any  one  sliould 
turn  round  and  travestle  himself;  the  drollery  Is  In  Che  utter 
discontinuity  of  ideas  and  feelings.  He  makes  virtue  serve 
as  a  foil  to  vice ;  dandyism  is  (for  want  of  any  other)  a  variety 
of  genius.  A  classical  intoxication  is  followed  by  the  splash- 
ing of  soda  water,  by  Oothy  effusions  of  ordinary  bile.  After 
the  lightning  and  the  hurricane,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
interior  of  the  cabin,  and  the  contents  of  wash-hand  basins. 
The  solemn  hero  of  tragedy  plays  Scrub  in  the  farce.  This 
is  *  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.*  The  noble  lord  is 
almost  the  only  writer  who  has  prostituted  his  talento  in  this 
way.  He  hallows  in  order  to  desecrate ;  takes  a  pleasure  in 
defacing  the  images  of  beauty  his  hands  have  wrought ;  and 
raises  our  hopes  and  our  belief  in  goodness  to  heaven,  only 
to  dash  them  to  the  earth  again,  and  break  them  in  pieces 
the  more  efllbctually  from  the  very  height  they  have  fallen. 
Our  enthusiasm  for  genius  or  virtue  is  thus  turned  into  a  jest 
by  the  very  person  who  has  kindled  it,  and  who  thus  fiitaUy 
quenches  the  sparks  of  both.  It  is  not  that  Lmtt  Byron  is 
sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  trifling,  sometimes  profli- 
gate and  sometimes  moral— but  when  he  is  most  serious 
and  most  moral,  he  is  only  preparing  to  mortify  the  unsus- 
pecting reader  by  putting  a  pltlAil  hoax  upon  him.  This  is  a 
most  unaccountable  anomaly.  Don  Juan  has  been  called  a 
Tristram  Shandy  in  rhyme :  it  is  rather  a  poem  about  itself.** 

We  find  no  *<  Sir  Cosmo  Go^on"  in  any  baronetage 
of  this  age,  or  even  in  any  list  of  K.B.*s  or  ICH.'s ;  but 
it  stands  on  the  titlepage  of  a  book  published  in  1825, 
and  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Lord  Byron.^ 
Take,  then, 

XXVn.  SIR  COSMO  GORtK>N. 

**  At  Venice,  Lord  Byron  planned  that  which,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  it,  must  have  been  considered  as  the  most  daring 
and  the  most  wonderftil  of  all  his  works,  Don  Juan.  This 
work  was  general  in  its  satire,  and  warm  and  glowing  in  its 
coloring ;  and  though  it  had  an  obvioiu  and  important  moral, — 
the  absurdity  of  giving  to  a  young  man  a  secluded  and  monk- 
ish education,  in  the  hope  that  that  would  preserve  him  from 
temptations,- it  excited  a  great  deal  of  clamor,  especially 
among  those  upon  whom,  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  hand  of 
the  poet  had  been  heavy.  The  Don  was  the  most  singular  and 
the  most  original  poem  that  had  perhaps  ever  appeared.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  most  cutting  and  searohing  satires,  mlx^ 
with  dissections  of  the  human  heart,  and  delineaUons  of 
human  passion  and  fVallty,  which  were  drawn  both  to  and 
with  the  life,  and  therefore  threw  all  those  who  dreaded  ex- 

Ksure  into  the  most  serious  alarm.  There  was  much  more 
th  of  politics  and  of  personality  in  this  poem  than  in  any  of 
his  former  ones,  and  upon  this  account,  the  outcry  againat  it 
was  more  loud  and  general.  The  stuff  of  immortality  was, 
however,  in  the  poem,  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  were 
oflbnded  at  its  appearance  will  probably  find  (if  indeed  they 
shall  live  as  long)  their  only  memorials  in  it,  aAer  all  which, 
good  or  bad,  they  have  done  for  themselves  shall  be  for- 
gotten.** 

The  "  West"  that  follows  is  not  Benjamin,  the 
President,  but  a  young  American  brother  of  the  brush, 
who  visited  Lord  Byron  in  Italy,  anno  Domini  1822. 
XXVUL  WEST. 

"  He  showed  me  two  of  the  Cantoe  of  Don  Juan  in  mann* 
script.  They  were  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  put  to> 
gether  like  a  iehoolboy*8  copybook.  Here  and  there  I  observed 
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altemtions  of  words,  bnt  seldom  of  whole  lines ;  and  Jnst  so, 
he  told  me,  it  was  written  down  at  onc«.  It  was  all  Wa,  he 
said,  meaning  thereby  that  be  drank  nothing  but  gin  when  be 
wrote  it  The  Guiccioli  was  present,  and  said,  'she  wl*hed 
my  lord  would  leave  off*  writing  that  ugly  Don  Juan.*  *  I  can- 
not give  up  ray  Don  Junn.'  he  replied ;  ♦  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do  without  my  Don  Juan/  " 

From  "  Lord  Byron's  Works,  viewed  in  connection 
with  Christianity  and  the  Obligations  of  Social  Life," 
— a  sermon  preached  in  Holland  Chapel,  Kennington, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.  D.— and  sold  by  the  Doc- 
tor's pew-openere,  we  now  submit  a  brief  extract  We 
believe  Dr.  Styles  has  been  familiarized  to  every  read- 
er, by  one  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith's  articles  in  the 
Edinbiurgh  Review. 

XXIX.  STYLES. 

"  Be  assured,  my  Brethren,  It  is  with  sorrowAil  reluctance  I 
fbel  myself  called  upon  to  denounce  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
age  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species.  The  poem  is  one  In 
which  the  author  has  put  forth  all  the  energy  of  his  wondcr- 
ftal  faculties ;  nor  has  he  written  any  thing  more  decisively 
and  triumphantly  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  It 
It  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature ;  and  will 
remain  to  all  ages  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  exalted  genius 
and  depraved  heart  of  the  writer.  It  is  devoted  to  the  worst 
of  purposes  and  passions ;  and  flows  on  In  one  continued  stream 
of  pollution.  Its  great  design  seems  to  be,  to  shame  the  good 
out  of  their  virtues,  and  to  inspire  the  wicked  with  the  uride 
of  depravity.  If,  for  a  moment,  the  author  appears  to  forget 
himself,  and  to  suffer  his  muse  to  breathe  of  purity  and  ten- 
derness—If  a  touch  of  humanity,  a  faint  gleam  of  goodness, 
awaken  our  sympathy,  he  turns  upon  us  with  a  sneer  of  con- 
tempt, or  laughs  our  sensibility  to  scorn.  Indeed,  throughout, 
we  discover  the  heartless  desplser  of  human  nature ; — a  de- 
oatnralized  being,  who,  having  exhausted  every  species  of 
sensual  gratiflcation,  and  drained  the  cup  of  sin  to  Its  bitterest 
dregs,  Is  resolved  to  show  that  be  Is  no  longer  human,  even  in 
his  Oailtles,  but  a  cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  treating,  well-nigh 
with  equal  derision,  the  most  pure  of  virtues  and  the  most 
odious  of  vices,  dead  alike  to  the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the 
deformity  of  the  other;  yet  possessing  a  restless  spirit  of  se- 
duction,—debasing  the  nobler  part  of  man,  that  be  may  more 
,  surely  bring  into  action  his  baser  appetites  and  passions.  To 
'  accomplish  this,  he  has  lavished  all  the  wiles  of  his  wit,  all 
the  enchantments  of  his  genius.  In  every  page  the  poet  is  a 
libertine ;  and  the  most  unexceptionable  passages  are  mildewed 
with  Impurity.  The  cloven  foot  of  the  libidinous  satyr  is  mon- 
strously associated  with  the  angei-wlng  of  geniiu. — 

Td  rather  be  the  wretch  that  scrawla 
His  idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls ; 
Not  quite  a  man,  not  quite  a  brute. 
Than  I  would  basely  prostitute 
My  powers  to  serve  the  cause  of  vice, 
To  buiid  some  jewel  I'd  edifice 
So  fair,  so  foul,— fhiroed  with  such  art 
To  please  the  eye  and  soil  the  heart. 
That  be  who  has  not  power  to  shun, 
>>mes,  looks,  and  feels  himself  undone/ 

O  my  Brethren !  how  I  wish  that  the  style  of  this  discoom 
eould  be  lets  accusatory  and  severe  !'* 

The  "  Letter  of  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,"  next  to  be 
qnoted,  attracted  considerable  notice;  and  was,  we 
know  not  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Rom- 
ford, in  Essex — author  of  "  Paris  in  1815,"  a  poem — 
"  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  a  Comedy,"—"  Catiline, 
a  Tragedy,"— "  Salathiel,  a  Romance,"— **  Life  of 
George  the  Fourth," — "Comment  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse," &C.  &C.  &c 

XXX.  CATO. 

"Whatever  your  principles,  no  page  of  any  of  your  writinfi 
has  contributed  to  the  security  or  the  adornment  of  virtue. 
Have  you  not  oflbnded  against  decency?  and  repudiated 
■hame?  Have  you  not  represented  almost  every  woman  as  a 
harlot  1  How  your  fame  will  stand  with  posterity,  it  would  be 
idle  to  speculate  upon.  It  is  not  im[m>bable  that  something 
like  the  doubt  which  crossed  tlie  mind  of  the  senate,  whether 
they  should  pronounce  their  deceased  emperor  a  tyrant  or  a 
god,  <vlll  perplex  the  judgment  of  succeedinggenerations  as  to 
the  rrv^dit  and  character  of  your  poetry.  T^ey  will  hardly 
kaovir  if  they  shall  deify  or  desecrate  a  genius  so  miotic,  d»- 
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grading  itself  by  subjects  and  sentiments  so  repulsive.  With 
an  insane  partiality,  we  are  undervaluing  our  stMndard  writen, 
and  placing  licentious  drivellers  in  their  room.  The  Shaks- 
peares  and  Miltons  of  better  days  are  superseded  by  the  Bynms 
and  8helleyi4,  the  Hunts  and  Moores  of^  our  own  :  but  let  us 
hope  that  the  garbage  which  the  present genemtWtn  luxurintes 
upon,  posterity  will  nauseate  and  cast  upon  the  duntibill. 
With  ^och  n  teacher  as  you  have  shown  yourself,  how  is  it 
poftsible  fur  the  di!«clples  of  your  school  to  be  nny  other  thnn 
most  vicious  lieings?  He  who  bruUilises  every  feeling:  that 
gives  dignity  to  rocial,  every  principle  that  inip>irt»  ronirort  to 
domestic  life— he  who  represents  all  chastity  us  visionary,  and 
all  virtue  as  vile,  Is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  man— he 
is  a  living  literary  vumttar.** 

The  ensuing  paragraphs  are  from  a  writer  who  af- 
fixes to  his  lucubration  the  initials  W.  C — ;  but  with 
whose  full  name  and  surname  we  have,  after  much 
diligence,  failed  to  make  oiUBeives  acquainted. 

XXXI.  ANON. 

"  It  Is  to  Don  Juan,  the  last  of  Lord  Byron's  productions, 
that  he  will  owe  his  immortality.  It  is  his  only  work  which 
excels  by  its  allurement  and  delight;  by  its  power  of  attract- 
ing and  detaining  attention.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing 
captivity  ;  It  is  perused  with  eagerness,  and,  in  hopes  of  new- 
pleasure.  Is  perused  again.  The  wild  and  daring  sallies  of 
sentiment  with  which  it  abounds,  the  irregular  and  eccentric 
violence  of  wit  which  pervades  every  canto,  excite  at  once 
astoniithment  and  enthusiasm.  The  original  humor,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  expression,  the  incidents,  the  circnmittances,  the  sur- 
prises, the  jests  of  action  and  of  thought,  the  shades  of  light 
and  darkness  so  exquisitely  intermingled,  impnrt  a  peculiarity 
of  character  to  the  work,  which  places  it  above  all  modem, 
above  all  ancient  fame,  indeed,  if  we  except  the  sixteen 
satires  of  Juvenal,  there  is  nothing  in  Hntiqnity  so  bitter  or  so 
decisive  us  the  sixteen  cantos  of  Don  Juan.  The  Roman 
satirist  exhibits  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  aversion,  of  hatred 
and  Invective ;  the  English  censor  displays  a  C4>ntenipt<»f  the 
various  relations  of  society,  of  the  hypocrisies,  the  tumults, 
and  the  agitations  of  life.  Juvenal  disdains  to  wield  the 
feeble  weapon  of  ridicule — Byron  delights  to  mix  seriounness 
with  merriment,  and  thoughu  purely  jocular  with  sentiments 
of  exasperation  and  revenge.  Juvenal  is  never  pathetic — 
Byron,  when  he  arrives  at  this  species  uf  excellence,  destroys 
its  effect  by  effusions  of  ridicule  or  insensibility.  Both  poets, 
however,  exhibit  the  same  ebullitions  uf  resentment  ngninst 
the  miserable  victims  which  they  Mcriflce  u>  their  fury— the 
same  scorn  for  mankind— and  the  same  vehemence  in  depict- 
ing their  crimes,  passions,  and  follies.  Both  attack  existing 
villany.  strike  at  corruption  and  profligacy,  and  trample  upon 
the  turpitude  and  baseness  of  high  life.  Both  are  grave,  in- 
trepid, and  implacable.  If  at  any  time  they  relax  me  stern- 
ness of  their  manner,  they  never  forget  themselves.  They 
sometimes  smile,  Indeed,  bnt  their  smile  is  more  terrible  thsn 
their  frown :  It  is  never  excited  but  when  their  indignation  is 
mingled  with  contempt.— Don  Juan  will  be  read  as  long  as 
satire,  wit,  mirth,  and  supreme  excellence  shall  be  esteemed 
among  men :  it  will  continue  to  enchain  every  aflection  and 
emotion  of  the  mind :  and  every  reader,  when  he  arrives  at 
its  conclusion,  will  view  it  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  af  the 
traveller  casts  on  departing  day." 

Another  (or  the  same)  Mr.  Anon.,  in  a  work,  in 
three  volimies  8vo,  London,  1825,  entitled  **  The  Life, 
Writings,  Opinions,  and  Times  of  Lord  B}non,"  thus 
observes — 

XXXIl.  ANON.  (Second.) 

"  All  at  once  the  accumulated  torrent  of  obloquy  Is  poured 
forth  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Lord  Byron !  Well— he  de- 
spised it,  and  justly  he  might  do  so :  It  will  never  tarnish  a 
leaf  of  ills  laurels.  Every  man  who  has  once  read  Don  Juan, 
If  he  Ingemiously  confesses  the  truth,  will  feel  inclin^to  pe- 
ruse it  again  and  again.  If  Byron's  works  be  proscribed  on  the 
score  of  want  of  decency,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sweep  off»ne 
half  of  English  literature  at  once,  as  libri  exjmrgati.  But 
Byron  was  a  proscribed  poet  with  the  puritanical  moralists,  or 
exclusively  good  men !" 

A  thbd  "  Amon."  meets  us  in  the  Author  of  "  Don 
John ;  or  Don  Juan  unmasked  ;  being  a  Key  to  the 
mystery  attending  that  remarkable  publication." 

XXXm.  ANON.  (Third.) 

*  In  Don  Juan,  bis  lordship's  muse  displays  all  his  charac- 
teristic beauties  and  blemishes— soaring  to  the  vastest  heights, 
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or  ereeping  to  the  lowest  depth*— flandiif  with  ui  eye  of 
(kntasy  at  things  past,  at  things  present  and  at  things  tocoooe. 
The  poem  is  constructed,  like  the  image  of  NehitchadnezEar*s 
dream— of  fine  gold,  nllrer,  and  clay.  It  abounds  in  sublime 
thought  and  low  humor,  in  dignified  feeling  and  malignant 
passion,  in  elegant  wit  and  obsolete  conceit  It  alternately 
presents  us  with  the  gayety  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  glocHB  of 
the  scafibid — leading  us  among  the  airy  pleasantries  of  fashion- 
able assemblages,  and  suddenly  conducting  tis  to  haunts  of 
depraved  and  disgusting  sensnality.  We  have  scarcely  time  to 
be  refreshed  and  soothed  by  the  odors  of  flowers  and  bursting 
blossoms,  the  pensive  silence  of  still  waters,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  beautiful  forms,  before  we  are  terrified  and  horror^ 
stricken  by  the  ferocious  clamnm  of  tumnltnous  crowds,  and 
the  agonies  of  innocent  and  expiring  victims.  This  poem 
turns  decorum  into  Jest  and  bids  defiance  to  the  established 
decencies  of  Ufe.  It  wars  with  virtue  as  resolntely  as  with 
vice." 

Our  next  author  is  npseudononumt  one — the  writer 
of  a  "  Letter  to  Lord  byron,  by  John  Bull/*  London, 
8vo,  1821.  This  production  much  excited  Lord  By- 
ron's curiosity.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Murray 
he  asks,  "  Who  the  devil  can  have  done  this  diabol- 
ically well-written  letter?"  and  subsequently  he  is 
found  resting  his  suspicion  (imfoundedly,  no  doubt) 
on  one  of  his  own  most  intunate  personal  friends.  We 
extract  a  few  paragrraphs. 

XXXIV.  JOHN  BULL. 

**  Stick  to  Don  Juan ;  it  Is  the  only  slaoere  thing  yon  have 
ever  written  ;  and  it  will  live  many  years  aAer  all  yotir  Har- 
olds have  ceased  to  be,  in  your  own  words, 

*  A  schooI-gtrl*s  ule— the  wonder  of  an  hour.' 

I  consider  Don  Juan  as  out  of  all  sight  the  best  of  vour  worits : 
it  is  by  far  the  most  spirited,  the  most  straightforward,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  poetical ;  and  everybody  thinks 
as  I  do  of  it  although  they  have  not  the  heart  to  say  so. 
Old  Glfiford's  brow  relaxed  as  he  gloated  over  it ;  Mr.  Croker 
chuckled ;  Dr.  Whitaker  smirked  ;  Mr.  Milman  sighed ;  Mr. 
Coleridge  took  it  to  his  bed  with  him. 

"  I  think  the  great  charm  of  its  style  Is,  that  it  Is  not  much 
like  the  style  of  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  It  Is  utter 
humbug  to  say,  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  ntyle  of  the  Italian 
weavers  of  merry  ottava  rima :  their  merriment  is  nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  but  their  merriment;  rours  is 
every  thing,  because  it  is  delightfalty  intermingled  with,  and 
contrasted  by  all  manner  of  serious  thing't — murder  and  Inst 
Included.  It  is  niso  mere  humbug  to  accuse  you  of  having 
plagiarized  it  fh>m  Mr.  Frere^s  pretty  and  gracef\il  little 
Whlstlecrafls.  The  measure,  to  be  sure,  Is  the  sHine;  but 
then  the  measure  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
two  poets  is  a.H  diflerent  as  can  be.  Mr.  Frere  writes  elegantly, 
playrally,  very  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  and  a  respect- 
able man ;  and  his  poems  never  sold,  nor  ever  will  sell.  Your 
Don  Jnan,  again,  is  written  strongly,  lasciviously,  fiercely, 
laughingly,— everybody  sees  in  a  moment  that  nobody  co»\«d 
have  written  It  bat  a  man  of  the  first  order,  both  in  genius  ana 
In  dissipation— a  real  master  of  all  his  tools — a  profligate,  per- 
nicious, irresistible,  charming  devil ;— and  accordingly  the  Don 
sells,  and  will  sell,  to  the  end  of  time,  whether  oar  good 
friend,  Mr.  John  Murray,  honor  it  with  his  imprimatur,  or 
doth  not  so  honor  it.  I  will  mentiim  a  book,  however,  firom 
which  I  do  think  you  have  taken  a  great  many  hints ;  nay,  a 
great  many  pretty  full  sketches,  for  your  Juan.  It  is  one 
which  (with  a  few  more)  one  never  sees  mentioned  in  re- 
views, because  it  Is  a  book  written  on  the  anti-humbug  prin- 
ciple. It  is— you  know  it  exceedingly  well— it  is  no  othei 
than  '  Faublas,*  a  book  which  contains  as  much  good  fhn  as 
Gil  Bias,  or  Moll^re ;  as  much  good  luscious  description  as 
the  Hdlolse ;  as  much  fancy  and  imagination  as  all  the  come- 
dies in  the  English  language  put  together,  and  less  humbug 
than  any  one  ^ven  romance  that  has  been  written  since  Doa 
Quixote— ft  b(X)k  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  rou^s, 
and  in  the  desks  of  divines,  and  under  the  pillows  of  spinstem. 
— ii  book,  in  a  word,  which  is  read  universally— I  wish  I  could 
add— in  the  original. 

"  Bat  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charming  style  of 
Don  Juan,  which  is  entirely  and  Inimitably  your  own— the 
sweet  fiery,  rapid,  easy— beautUblly  easy,-*-tLnti-humbug  stvle 
of  Don  Juan.  Ten  stanzas  of  it  are  worth  all  youa  Manf^a — 
and  yet  your  ManfVed  Is  a  noble  poem,  too,  in  its  way.  I  had 
really  no  idea  what  a  very  clever  fellow  you  were  till  I  read 
Don  Juan.  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  very  little  in  the 
Uteratiuv  of  the  present  day  that  will  stand  the  test  of  half  a 
century,  except  the  Scotch  novels  of  81r  Walter  8eott,  and 
Don  Juan.    They  will  do  so  because  they  are  written  with 
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perftot  fhcllity  and  natart— bocaose  their  natertaU  an  all 
dmwB  firom  IUb.*' 

Coming  once  mxae  to  men  with  names,  we  present 
this  extract  from  a  life  of  Byron,  by  the  well-known 
author  of  "  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  "  The  Pro- 
vost," "  The  EntaU,"  "  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,"  "  Laurie 
Todd,"  and  "  The  Member" 

XXXV  GALT. 

"  Strong  objections  have  beea  made  to  the  moral  tendency 
of  Don  Jnan :  but  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  Lord  Byroa*s 
masterpiece  ;  and  undoubtedly  it  displays  all  the  varieties  of 
his  powers,  combined  with  a  quaint  playfulness  not  fouad  to 
an  equal  degree  la  any  other  of  his  works.    Tlie  seriomi  and 

EEithetlc  portions  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  descriptioBs    ' 
ave  all  the  distinctness  of  the  best  pictures  in  Childe  Harold,    I 
and  are,  moreover,  generally  drawn  from  nature ;  while  the 
satire  is  for  the  most  part  curiously  associated  and  sparklingly    I 
witty.    The  characters  are  sketched  with  amazing  firnneas 
and  fVeedom ;  and,  though  sometimes  grotesque,  are  yet  not 
often  overcharged.    It  Is  |»t>fes8edly  an  epic  poem,  but  it  may    ' 
be  more  properly  described  as  a  poetical  novel.    Nor  can  It  be    ' 
said  to  inculcate  any  particulaf  moral,  or  to  do  more  than  ..Ji-    ' 
mantle  the  decorum  of  society.   Bold  and  buoyant  througboat, 
it  exhibits  a  firee  irreverent  knowledge  of  the  world,  laoghiog 
or  mocking  as  the  thought  serves,  in  the  most  unexpect^  an- 
titheses to  the  proprieties  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.    < 
The  object  of  the  poem  Is  to  describe  the  progrms  of  a  libertine    I 
through  life ;  not  an  unprincipled  prodln&l,  whose  proflifacy,    | 
growluK  with  his  growth  and  strangtheoing  with  his  strencth,    I 
passes  (torn  voluptuous  indalgeaoe  into  the  morbid  sensuality    . 
of  systematic  debauchery;  but  a  young  gentlemui  who,  whirl-    < 
ed  by  the  vigor  and  vivacity  a{  his  aaimal  spirits  into  a  world    i 
of  ad  vendues  in  which  his  stars  are  chiefly  in  fhult  for  h» 
/mmoms,  settles  at  last  into  an  honorable  lawgiver,  a  moral 
speaker  on  divorce  bills,  and  possibly  a  subscriber  to  the  So- 
dety  for  the  Suniression  of  Vice.'*  \ 

Next  to  Mr.  Gait  we  place  the  amiable  and  humane 
Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Baronet,  of  Denton 
and  Lee  Priory,  Kent,  author  of  **  Mary  Clifford,"  the 
«  Censnra  Literaria,"  the  *'  Autobiography  of  Claver- 
ing,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  * 

XXXYT.  BRYD6E& 

Don  Juan  is,  no  doubt  very  licentious  in  parts,  which  rea-    > 
ders  It  dangerous  to  praise  it  very  much ;  and  makes  it  im- 
proper for  those  who  have  not  a  cool  and  correct  judgment 
and  cannot  separate  the  objectionable  parts  from  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  passages  Intermixed.    But  nowhere  is  the  poet*s 
mind  more  elastic,  free,  and  vigorous,  and  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  more  surprising.    It  has  all  sorts  of  ^uits. 
many  of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  some  of  which  are 
disgusting;  but  it  has,  also,  almost  every  sort  of  poetical 
merit ;  there  are  hi  it  some  of  the  finest  passages  which  Lord 
Byron  ever  wrote;  there  is  amazing  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  it;   there  Is  exquisite  humor;   there  is  freedom, 
and  bound,  and  vigor  of  narrative,  imagery,  sent'unent  and    I 
style,  which  are  admirable ;  there  is  a  vast  fertility  of  deep, 
extensive,  and  original  thought  and,  at  the  same  timet  theea 
Is  the  prof\i8ton  of  a  prompt  and  most  richly-stored  memory. 
The  invention  is  lively  and  poetical;   the  descriptions  are 
brilliant  and  glowing,  yet  not  over-wrought  but  fVesh  from    < 
nature,  and  faithful  to  her  colors ;  and  the  prevalent  charac-    ; 
ter  of  the  whole  (bating  too  many  dark  spots)  not  dispiriUng, 
though  gloomy;   not  misanthropic,  though  bitter;  and  not   | 
repulsive  to  the  visions  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  though  la 
dignant  and  resentful.    I  know  not  how  to  wish  he  had  never    ', 
written  this  poem,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults  and  intermingled 
mischief!    There  are  parts  of  It  which  are  among  the  OKist 
brilliant  proofk  of  his  genius ;  and,  what  is  even  better,  there    • 
are  parm  which  throw  a  blaze  of  light  upon  the  knowledge 
of  human  ''ie."  | 

After  depicting  the  mode  of  life  ptusued  by  Lord   i 
Byron  at  Venice,  in  1817-18,  his  biographer  thtis  no- 
tices Don  Juan: —  I 

XXXVILUOORE. 

"  It  was  at  this  time,  as  the  features  of  the  pr<bgeny  Itself 
would  but  too  plainly  indicate,  that  Lord  Byr«hn  conceived 
and  wrote  part  of  his  poem  of  Don  Jnan ;— a  |d  never  dM 
paxes  more  falthfolly,  and  hi  many  respectik  lamentably, 
reflect  every  variety  of  firellng,  and  whim,  an-j^  passion  ths^ 
like  the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the  ac  ,th(ff*s  mind  In 
writing  them.    Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  thei^t  singslw  com 
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UnalkMi  of  attrlbates,  wtiich  existed  and  were  in  tall  activity 
in  his  mind  at  this  moment,  contd  have  suggested,  or  been 
capable  of,  the  execatloo  of  such  a  work.  The  cool  shrewd- 
ness of  age,  with  the  vivacity  and  glowing  temperament  of 
youth,— the  wit  of  a  Voltaiie,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  Rous- 
seau.—the  minute  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of  society, 
with  the  abstract  and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the  poet,— 
a  susceptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  aflecting  in 
human  vlrrae,  with  a  deep,  withering  experience  of  all  that  is 
most  fatal  to  it,— the  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  roan*s  mixed 
and  inconsistent  nature,  now  rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now 
l»eathing  of  heaven, — such  was  the  strange  assemblage  of 
contrary  elements,  all  meeting  together  in  the  same  mind,  and 
all  brought  to  bear.  In  turn,  upon  the  same  task,  fh)m  which 
o.lone  could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  poem — the  most 
powerful,  and,  in  many  respects,  piiinfhl  display  of  the  ver^ 
satility  of  genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages 
to  wonder  at  and  deplore." 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  news  of  Lord  Byron's 
death,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  is  known  to  all,  sent  to 
one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  a  touching  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Perhaps  a  more  fitting  place  might 
have  been  found  in  this  collection  for  parts  of  the  fol- 
Iswing  extract ; — but  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves 
to  present  it  here  in  a  mutilated  form. 

XXXVni.  SCOTT. 

"  Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  ttte  political  atmosphere, 
we  have  been  stunned,  from  another  quarter,  by  one  of  those 
death-notes,  which  are  penled  at  interval,  as  from  an  arch- 
angel's trumpet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  people  at 
once.  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  tlie 
highest  place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity. 
That  mighty  genius,  which  walked  amongst  men  as  something 
superior  to  ordinary  mortality,  and  whose  power:i  were  beheld 
with  wonder,  and  something  approachioe  to  terror,  as  If  we 
knew  not  whether  they  were  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  laid  as 
soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas  went  not 
beyond  his  daily  uuk.  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  malig- 
nant censure  are  at  once  silenced ;  and  we  feel  almo!<t  as  If 
the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had  suddenly  dinnppeared  from 
the  sky,  at  the  moment  when  every  telescope  was  levelled 
for  the  examination  of  the  spou  which  dimnit- d  its  brightness. 
It  is  not  now  the  que-ition,  what  were  Byron's  faults  what 
his  mistakes ;  but,  how  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in 
British  literature  to  be  filled  up  ?  Not.  we  fear,  in  one  gen- 
eration, which,  among  many  highly-gified  persons,  has  pro- 
duced none  which  approached  L^ird  Byron,  in  orioinalitt, 
the  first  attribute  of  genius.  Only  thirty -six  yenrs  old — so 
much  already  diinc  for  immortality — so  much  time  remaining, 
as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted  nioriMh.  to  iiiHint^in  and  to  ex- 
tend his  I'lime,  and  to  ntone  for  orror>  in  c«>oduct  and  levities 
in  composition. — who  will  not  grirve  that  ^nch  a  race  has 
been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the  straight  path  ; 
such  a  light  extinguished,  though  souteiimes  flanilnK  to  dazzle 
and  to  bewilder?  One  word  on  this  ungnteful  subject,  ere 
we  quit  it  forever. 

"The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  depravity 
of  heart, — for  Nature  bad  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an  imperfect  moral 
sense, — nor  from  feelings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue. 
No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  heart  for  sympathy,  or  a  more  open 
hand  for  the  relief  of  distress  ;  and  no  mind  was  ever  more 
f(;rmed  for  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  noble  actions,  pro- 
viding he  was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded  on 
disinterested  principles.  Remonstmnces  from  a  friend,  of 
whose  intentions  and  kindness  he  was  secure,  had  often  great 
weight  with  him ;  but  there  were  few  who  would  venture  on 
a  task  so  difficult  Reproof  he  endured  with  impatience,  and 
re(>ruach  hardened  him  in  his  error;  so  that  he  often  resem- 
bled the  gallant  war-sieed,  who  rushes  forward  on  the  steel 
that  wounds  him.  In  the  most  painful  crisis  iff  his  private 
life,  he  evinced  this  Irritnbllity  and  Impatience  of  censure  In 
such  a  degree,  as  almost  to  resemble  the  noble  victim  of  the 
hull-fight,  which  is  more  maddened  by  the  squibs,  darts,  and 
petty  annoyances  of  the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  lists, 
thnti  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler,  and,  so  to  speak,  his  more 
legitimate  antagonist  In  a  word,  much  of  that  in  which  he 
erred  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of  his  censors,  and  was  done 
with  the  motive  of  Dryden's  despot,  'to  show  his  arbitrary 
power. 

"  As  various  in  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself,  (this 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  •  Don 
Juan,*)  he  has  embraced  every  topic  of  human  life,  and  sound- 
ed every  string  on  the  divine  harp.  fVoro  its  slightest  to  its 
I  most  powerful  and  heart-astounding  tones.  There  is  scarce  a 
panion  or  a  situation  which  has  escaped  his  pen:  and  he 


might  be  drawn,  like  Oarriek,  between  the  weeping  and  the 
laughing  Muse,  although  his  most  powerfhl  elTorts  have  cer-  | 
talnly  been  devoted  to  Melpomene.  His  genius  seemed  as  , 
prolific  as  various.  The  most  prodigal  tise  did  not  exhaust 
his  powers,  nay,  seemed  rather  to  increase  their  vigor.  Neither 
Childe  Harold,  nor  any  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Byron's 
earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite  morsels  of  poetry  than 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  cantos  ot  Don  Juan, 
amidst  verses  which  the  author  appears  to  have  thrown  off 
with  an  effiN't  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its 
leaves  to  the  wind.  But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more  be.^r 
fruit  or  blossom !  It  has  been  cut  down  In  its  strength,  and  ' 
the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Byron.  We  can  scarce 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea — scarce  think  that  the  voice  is 
silent  forever,  which,  bursting  so  often  on  our  ear,  was  often 
heard  with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes  with  regret  but 
always  with  the  deepest  interest,— 

*  AU  that's  bright  must  (kde-. 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest!* 

With  a  strong  feeling  of  awlhl  sorrow,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject.  DeaUi  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as  well  as  upon 
our  most  idle  employments  ;  and  it  Is  a  reflection  solemn  and 
gratifying,  that  he  round  our  Byron  in  no  moment  of  levity, 
but  contributing  his  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  life,  in  behalf 
of  a  people  only  endeared  to  him  by  their  own  past  glories, 
and  as  fellow-creatiues  sufierlng  under  the  yoke  of  a  heathen 
oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a  crusade  for  Freedom  and 
Humanity,  as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an  atone- 
ment for  the  blackest  crimes,  may  in  the  present  be  allowed 
to  expiate  greater  follies  than  even  exaggerating  calumny  has 
propagated  against  Byron.*' 

In  a  little  jotimal  conducted  by  the  great  poet  of 
Grermany,  Goethe,  and  entitled  "  Kunst  und  Alther- 
thum,"  f.  e.  "Art  and  Antiquity,"  (Part  III.,  1821,) 
there  appeared  a  translation  into  German  of  part  of 
the  first  canto  of  Don  Juau,  with  some  remarkfc  on 
the  poem  by  the  venerable  Editor,  of  which  we  next 
submit  a  specimen : — 

XXXIX.  GOETHE. 

"Don  Juan  is  a  thoroughly  genial  work— -misanthropical 
to  the  bitterest  savageness,  tender  to  the  most  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  sweet  feelings:  and  when  we  once  undiTsinnd  «nd 
appreciate  the  author,  and  make  up  our  minds  not  fretfully 
and  vainly  to  v^ish  him  other  than  he  Is,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  enjoy  what  he  chooses  to  pour  out  before  us  with  such 
unbounded  audacity — with  such  utter  recklessness.  The 
technical  execution  of  the  verse  Is  In  every  respect  answer- 
able to  the  strange,  wild  simplicity  of  the  conception  and 
Elan :  the  poet  no  more  thinks  of  polishing  his  phrase,  than 
e  does  of  flattering  his  kind ;  and  yet  when  we  examine  the 
piece  more  narrowly,  we  feel  that  English  poetry  is  in  posses- 
sion of  what  the  German  has  never  attained,  a  classically 

elegant  comic  style 

"  If  I  am  blamed  for  recommending  this  work  for  transla- 
tion— ^for  throwing  out  hints  which  may  serve  to  Introduce  so 
immoral  a  performance  among  a  quiet  and  uncorrupted  na- 
tion— ^I  answer,  that  I  really  do  not  perceive  any  likelihood  of 
our  virtue*s  sustaining  serious  damage  in  this  way  :  Poets  and 
Romancers,  bad  as  they  may  be.  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
more  pernicious  than  the  daily  newspapers  which  lie  t>n  every 
table.'* 

After  Scott  and  Groethe  we  should  be  sorry  to  quote 
anybody  but  Lord  Byron  himself.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's 
account  of  his  "  Conversations"  with  the  noble  poet 
at  Cephalonia,  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death,  we  find 
the  following  passage,  with  which  let  these  prolego> 
mena  conclude. 

XL.  BTRON  ipte  (apud  Kennedy.) 

"I  cannot,  said  Lord  B>Ton,  "conceive  why  people  will 
always  mix  up  my  own  character  and  opinions  with  those  of 
the  Imaginary  beings  which,  as  a  poet,  I  have  the  right  and 
liberty  to  draw.*' 

"They  cermlnly,"  said  I,  "do  not  spare  yotir  Lordship., 
that  respect,  and  In  Childe  Harold,  Lara,  the  Giaour,  and  Don 
Juan,  they  are  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  you  paint,  in 
many  costumes,  yourself;  and  that  these  characters  are  only 
the  vehicles  for  the  exMession  of  your  own  sentiments  and 
feelings.** 

"They  do  me  great  Injustice,**  he  replied,  "and  what  was 
never  before  done  to  any  poet.  Even  In  Don  Juan  I  have 
been  equally  misunderstood.    I  take  a  vicious  and  un|MiD- 
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dpled  character,  and  lead  him  through  those  ranks  of  sodety. 
whose  high  external  accomplishments  cover  and  cloak  internal 
and  fiecret  vices,  and  I  paint  the  natural  ed^ts  of  such 
characters ;  and  certainly  they  are  not  so  highly  colored  as  we 
find  them  in  real  life.*' 

'•  This  may  be  true ;  but  the  question  is,  what  are  your 
motives  and  object  for  painting  nothing  but  scenes  of  vice 
and  folly  r'— "To  remove  the  cloak,  which  the  manners  and 
maxims  of  society.*'  said  his  Lordxhlp,  "throw  over  their 
secret  sins,  and  show  them  to  the  world  as  they  really  are.** 

JPostscrCpt 

We  had  intended  to  stop  with  the  above— but  after 
it  was  too  late  to  derange  the  order  of  our  earlier  tea- 
timoniefl,  our  attention  was  solicited  to  a  sportive  effu- 
sion by  the  learned  Dr.  William  Maginn,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which  appears  to  us  not  unworthy  of 
being  transferred  to  this  011a  podrida.  Every  one 
ought  to  have,  but  every  one  has  not,  by  heart  Words- 
worth's "  Yarrow  Uuvisited ;"  therefore  we  shall  place 
the  original  alongside  of  the  parody. 

YARROW  UNV181TED,(I8(».)    DON  JOAN  UNREAD,  (1819.) 


Had  trod  Ibc  buh*  of  Clrd*  and  Taf , 
ADd  with  tb*  TwMd  had  IrsvcD'd  | 

And  wbvn  we  r«me  to  CloTruford. 
Tfc«n  mW  mjr  ••  min*imt  Mtrram," 

•*  Wbala'cr  bclldv,  wv'll  lurn  utd*. 
Aad  we  lb*  Btm*  of  YktTOW." 

-  Ut  Tarrow  Folk,  frm*  Selkirk  Towa. 

WIw  bavv  been  bujiut,  «rllliic< 
Oo  back  to  Tariow.  'ti*  ibeir  own ; 

Each  MaMeo  U>  her  Dwellint ! 
Ofl  Yarrow'*  baaka  let  beroaa  md. 

Hare*  roucb,  and  rabbit*  barrow  ! 
■at  we  will  downwarda  with  Um  Twcad. 

Ror  turn  SMde  to  Tarrow. 

•Thcn'a  Oala  Water,  LMdarRangh^ 

Bsth  lylac  n>l>l  before  m  { 
▲ad    DrrlMrencb,  where   with  ehimlf 
Tweed 

Tb«  Llatwbitra  aini  in  rbor«a; 
Therr'a  (ilraunt  Tiviot  Dale,  a  laad 

Made  bUtbe  wilb  ploagh  aad  barrow : 
Whjr  throw  awar  a  necdnu  day 

T*  ■•  la  aearcb  of  Tarrow  T 


There  are  a  thooeand  such  elaewhar* 
Aa  worthy  of  yoar  wonder." 

-«tra&Be  word*  they  aMm'd  of  digkt  ai 
■com; 
My  tme-lofe  aichM  for  aorrow ; 

And  look'd  me  in  the  fkce.  to  think 
1  thaa  oooM  apeak  of  Tanow ! 

"Oh!    treoa."   aald   I,   "are  Tarrow^ 
Aad  awret  la  Tarrow  flowlni !   [Haima, 

iFair  banc*  the  apple  frar  the  rook. 
Bat  we  will  Icar*  It  growiac. 
O'er  billy  path,  and  open  Btratb, 
I     ^•'n  wander  8<«tland  thoroagb  ( 


or  Corinth  Caotto  wo  bad  read 

The  amaaiat  Siege  anraTeilM, 
And  awallow'd  Lara  and  the  Olaoar, 

And  with  CbtMe  HaroM  traeeO'd  { 
And  ao  wf  roll«w>d  Cloeea  foot. 

And  fkilhrully  an  any. 
UaUl  he  cried,  "  Come  tara  aaidc. 

Aad  read  of  Doa  Oloranni." 

"  VH  Wbioiab  folk,  frae  HeUaad  Bo«aa. 

Who  have  been  lying,  prating, 
Bond  Don  Oiotanni.  'tia  their  own  i 

A  child  of  their  creating  ! 
Oa  )eBta  profane  they  loee  to  frod. 

And  iherc  tbry  arc — and  many! 
Bat  we.  who  link  not  with  the  er«w, 

Bagard  not  Don  Oioeaaal. 

"Tbtra^i  Oodwlal  daaghtar,  SMlaj*a 
wife. 

A  writing  fearful  atoriee; 
There'*  UaiJiil.wbo.  with  Hoat  aad  Kaata, 

Braya  forth  in  Cockn.'y  chorao ; 
There'*  pleaaant  Thomaa  Moore,  a  lad 

Who  alng*  of  Booe  aad  Fanny : 
Why  throw  away  ibeae  wil*  ao  gay 

To  taka  ap  Don  Oioeaaol  T 

"  WbatV  Jnaa  bat  a  abamelco*  tala 

That  borata  all  ralaa  aaander ) 
There  arc  a  theoaand  each  rioewhara 

Aa  worthy  of  yoar  wonder." 
.-Strange  word*  they  aeem'd  of  alight  aa4 
acorn; 

Bia  lordahlp  leokM  not  eaaay ; 
Aad  took  a  pinch  of  wanS,  to  think 

I  Aoated  Don  Oioranai ! 

"Ob!  rieh,"anidl.  •* are Jnaa*a rhyae^ 

Aad  warm  it*  eerae  i*  flowing  I 
Fair  crop*  of  bla^)hemy  it  brara. 


Bat  we  will  leave  them  growing; 
[n  Plodar'a  ttrain,  in  proee  of  PaTaa^ 
Aad  maay  aaetbcr  Zaay, 


••  Lot  bocTc*  aad  home-bred  ktaa  partaka 

The  aweeta  of  Bom-raiU  meadow  t 
The  awao  on  still  St.  Mary'*  Lake 

rinat  double,  ewan  and  (badow  ! 
We  will  not  aee  them ;  will  not  go 

To-day,  nor  yet  lo-marrow ; 
Eonufh  If  In  ear  hearU  we  know 

Thrre**  ■neb  a  place  an  Tarrow. 

••  Be  Yarrow  Stream  aaaeea,  aakaowa  t 

It  roiMl,  or  wr  ahall  me  It : 
We  baer  s  vUlon  of  oar  own : 

Ah  '.  wbv  abould  we  aiuto  ilT 
The  trriuiirt^I  (Jrraio*  of  iim«a  long  paat. 

Well  keep  ibem.  winaorae  Marrow  ! 
For  wh<rn  we're  there,  althoogh  11*  Ckir, 

'TwOl  be  another  Tarrow. 


**  Lot  Ctibom'k  town-brcd  oatlla  a«V 

The  aweeta  of  Lady  Morgaa ; 
Let  Malaria  to  amorooa  ibemca 

Attane  bla  barrel  organ  t 
We  will  not  read  them,  will  not  k«ar 

The  paraon  or  the  granny ; 
And,  I  dare  aay,  aa  bad  a*  they. 

Or  worae,  la  Doa  Oioeaoni. 

**  Bo  Jaaa  then  aaaocn,  nakaowa  * 


Slipokl  wr  be  loth  to  atir  from  h 

Ao<l  yet  be  mrUocholy : 
SboatU  life  be  dall.  and  oplrll*  low ; 

'Twtll  aootbe  a*  in  oar  aorrow. 
That  earth  boa  aomclhiag  yet  to  ahov. 

The  boiuiy  HoUaa  of  Yarrow  '." 


Itn       ^ 
We  may  haee  virtoe  of  a\ 

Ah  !  why  ahooM  we  ondo  It  t 
The  trea«ored  faith  of  day*  long  paat. 

We  atin  would  prlte  o'er  any; 
Aad  gncve  to  bear  the  ribald  Jocr 

Of  aeampa  like  Don  aioeaaal. 

"When  Whiga  wtth  (Netiag  rata  ahall 

And  piety  ••■em  folly ; 
When  Cara  and  l«i^,  carh'd  by  Broogbaa, 

Shall  wander  tnrlancboly ; 
When  Cobbetl.  Woolrr,  Wataoo.  Rant, 

Aoil  nil  the  iiwiiiiiih  maoy,  [tilala  : 

Shall   roagh-ahod  ride   o'er  Chareh  and 

Then  hay!  forDoaOioeaaal." 


"  Then  hey !  for  Don  Giovanni !"— What  Tory  will 
n(»t  pronounce  Dr.  Maginn's  last  octave  a  prophetic 
one,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  time  of  the  forth- 
coming of  this,  the  first  complete  and  unmutilated 
edition  of  Don  Juan  ?" 

January  30, 1833.] 


DEDICATION.' 


Bob  Southbt  !  You're  a  poet — Poet-laureate, 

And  representative  of  all  the  race, 
Although  'tis  true  that  you  tum'd  out  a  Tory  at 

Last, — ^youre  has  lately  been  a  conmion  case,^- 
And  now,  my  Epic  Renegade !  what  are  ye  at? 

With  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  plaice  ? 
A  nest  of  tuneful  persons,  to  my  eye 
Like  **  four  and  twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pye ; 

IL 

"  Which  pye  being  open'd  they  began  to  sing,** 
(This  old  song  and  new  simile  hcHds  good,) 

*«  A  dainty  di^  to  set  before  the  King,'" 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  kind  of  food ; — 

And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing. 
But  like  a  hawk  enciunber'd  with  his  hood/— 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation.' 

in. 

You,  Bob !  are  rather  insolent,  you  know, 

At  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  below, 

And  be  the  only  Blackbird  in  the  dish  ; 
And  then  you  overstrain  yourself,  or  so, 

And  tumble  downward  like  the  flying  fish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  too  high,  Bob, 
And  fall,  for  lack  of  moisture  quite  a-dry,  Bob ! 

IV. 

And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  **  Excursion,** 
(I  think  the  quarto  holds  five  hundred  pages.) 

Has  given  a  sample  from  the  vasty  version 
Of  his  new  system*  to  perplex  the  sages ; 

'Tis  poetry — at  least  by  his  assertion. 

And  may  appear  so  when  the  dog-star  rage»— 

And  he  who  understands  it  would  he  able 

To  add  a  story  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 


*  [This  "  Dedication"  was  suppressed,  in  1819,  with  Lord 
Byron's  reluctant  consent ;  but,  shortly  aAer  his  death,  its 
existence  became  notorious,  in  consequence  of  an  article  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  John 
liobhouse ;  and,  for  several  years,  the  verses  have  been 
selling  in  the  streets  as  a  broadside.  It  could,  therefore, 
serve  no  purpose  to  exclude  them  on  the  present  occasion.} 

*  [Coleridge's  **  Biographia  Literaria"  appeared  m  1817.] 

*  [••  When,  some  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  the  chief  writer 
and  conductor  of  a  celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  its 
hostility  to  Mr.  Southey,  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Keswick, 
he  was  circumstantially  informed  by  what  series  of  acci- 
dents it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey, 
and  I  had  become  neighbors ;  and  how  utterly  groimdless 
was  the  supposition,  that  wc  considered  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  any  common  school,  but  that  of  good  sen&e, 
confirmed  by  the  lone-established  models  of  the  best  times 
of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England ;   and  still  more 

foundless  the  notion,  that  Mr.  Southey  (for,  as  to  myself, 
have  published  so  little,  and  that  little  of  so  little  im- 
portance,  as  to  make  it  almost  ludicrous  to  mention  my 
name  at  all)  could  have  been  concerned  m  the  formation  of 
a  poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his 
works  had  been  published,  not  only  previously  to  any  ac- 
quaintance between  them,  but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  him- 
self had  written  any  thing  but  in  a  diction  ornate,  and  uni- 
formly sustained;  when,  too,  the  slightest  examination 
will  make  it  evident,  that  between  those  and  the  after- 
writings  of  Mr.  Southey  there  exists  no  other  difference 
than  that  of  a  progressive  degree  of  excellence,  from  pro- 

f[ressive  development  of  power,  and  progressive  facility 
rom  habit  and  increase  of  experience.  Yet,  among  the 
first  articles  which  this  man  wrote  after  his  return  from 
Keswick,  we  were  characterized  as  '  the  Sch«iol  of  whi 
ning  and  hypochondriacal  poets  that  haunt  the  Lakes » •'— 
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V. 

You — Gentlemen !  by  dint  of  long  eecluBion 
From  better  company,  have  kept  your  own 

At  Keswick,*  and,  through  still  continued  fusion 
Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 

To  deem  as  a  most  logical  conclusion, 
That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 

There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion,  [ocean. 

Which  makes  me  wish  youM  change  your  lakes  for 

VI. 

I  would  not  imitate  the  petty  thought, 
Nor  coin  my  self-love  to  so  base  a  vice, 

For  all  the  glory  your  conversion  brought. 
Since  gold  alone  should  not  have  been  its  price. 

You  have  your  salary ;  was 't  for  that  you  wrought? 
And  Wordsworth  has  his  place  m  the  Excise.*^ 

You're  shabby  fellows — true — but  poets  still. 

And  duly  seated  on  the  immortal  hill. 

VIL 

Your  bays  may  hide  the  baldness  of  your  brows — 
Perhaps  some  virtuous  blushes  ; — let  them 

To  you  I  envy  neither  fruit  nor  boughs — 
And  for  the  fame  you  would  engross  below, 

The  field  is  universal,  and  allows 

Scope  to  all  such  as  feel  the  inherent  glow : 

Scott,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  wiU  try 

'Gainst  you  the  question  with  posterity. 

VIII. 

For  me,  who,  wandering  with  pedestrian  Muses, 
Contend  not  with  you  on  the  winged  steed, 

I  wish  your  fate  may  yield  ye,  when  she  chooses, 
The  fame  you  envy,  and  the  skill  you  need  ; 

And  recollect  a  poet  nothing  loses 

In  giving  to  his  brethren  their  full  meed 

Of  merit,  and  complaint  of  present  days 

Is  not  the  certain  path  to  future  praise. 

IX. 

He  that  reserves  his  laurels  for  posterity 

(Who  does  not  often  claim  the  bright  reversion) 

Has  generally  no  great  crop  to  spare  it,  he 
Being  only  injured  by  his  own  assertion ; 

And  although  here  and  there  some  glorious  rarity 
Arise  like  Titan  from  the  sea's  immersion, 

The  major  part  of  such  appellants  go 

To — God  knows  where — for  no  one  else  can  know. 

X. 

If,  fallen  in  evil  days  on  evil  tongues, 
Milton  appealed  to  the  Avenger,  Time, 


» [Mr.  Southev  is  the  only  poet  of  the  day  that  ever  re- 
sided at  Keswick.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  at  one  time 
on  Grasmere,  has  for  many  years  past  occupied  Mount  Ry- 
dal,  near  Ambleside :  Professor  Wilson  possesses  an  ele- 
gant villa  on  Windermere :  Coleridge,  Lambe,  I'l^ydt  *"d 
others  classed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  Lake  Sciiool, 
never,  we  believe,  bad  any  connection  with  tliat  part  of  the 
country.] 

>  Wordsworth's  place  may  be  in  the  Customs— it  is,  I 
think,  in  that  or  the  Excise— besides  another  at  Lord  Lons- 
dale's table,  where  this  poetical  charlatan  and  political  pa- 
rasite licks  up  the  crumbs  with  a  hardened  alacrity ;  the 
converted  Jacobin  having  long  subsided  into  the  clownish 
sycophant  of  the  worst  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy. 

""Pale,  but  not  cadaverous:"  — Milton's  two  elder 
daughters  are  said  to  have  robbed  him  of  his  books,  besides 
cheating  and  plaguing  him  in  the  economy  of  his  house,  kc. 
Ibc.  His  feelings  on  such  an  outrage,  both  as  a  parent  ana 
a  scholar,  must  have  been  singularly  painful.   Hayley  com- 

Bires  him  to  Lear.    See  part  third,  Life  of  Milton,  by  W. 
ayley,  (or  Hailey,  as  spelt  in  the  edition  before  me.) 


If  Time,  the  Avenger,  execrates  his  wrongs. 
And  makes  the  word  "  Miltonic"  mean  "  sublime/* 

He  deign'd  not  to  belie  his  soul  in  songs. 
Nor  turn  his  very  talent  to  a  crime  ; 

He  did  not  loathe  the  Sire  to  laud  the  Son, 

But  closed  the  tyrant-hater  he  begun. 

XL 

Think'st  thou,  could  he— the  blind  Old  Man — arise 
Like  Samuel  from  the  grave,  to  freeze  once  more 

The  blood  of  monarchs  with  his  prophecies. 
Or  be  alive  again — again  all  hoar 

With  time  and  trials,  and  those  helpless  eyes, 

And  heartless  daughters — worn — and  pale* — and 

Would  he  adore  a  sultan  ?  he  obey  [poor ; 

The  intellectual  eunuch  Castlereagh?* 

XIL 
Cold-blooded,  smooth-faced,  placid  miscreant ! 

Dabbling  its  sleek  young  hands  in  Erin's  gore, 
And  thus  for  wider  carnage  taught  to  pant. 

Transferred  to  gorge  upon  a  sister  shore. 
The  vul^arest  tool  that  Tyranny  could  want. 

With  just  enough  of  talent,  and  no  more. 
To  lengrthen  fetters  by  another  fix*d, 
And  offer  poison  long  already  mix'd. 

XIIL 
An  orator  of  such  set  trash  of  phrase 

Ineffably — legitimately  vile. 
That  even  its  grossest  flatterers  dare  not  praise, 

Nor  foes — all  nations — condescend  to  smile, — 
Nor  even  a  sprightly  blunder's  spark  can  blaze 

From  that  Ixion  grindstone's  ceaseless  toil, 
That  turns  and  turns  to  give  the  world  a  notion 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion. 

XIV. 

A  bungler  even  in  its  disgusting  trade, 

And  botching,  patching,  leaving  still  behind 

Something  of  which  its  masters  are  afraid, 

States  to  be  curb'd,  and  thoughts  to  be  confined. 

Conspiracy  or  Congress  to  be  made — 
Cobbling  at  manacles  for  all  mankind — 

A  tinkering  slave-maker,  who  mends  old  chains. 

With  God  and  man's  abhorrence  for  its  gains. 

XV. 

If  we  may  judge  of  matter  by  the  mind. 

Emasculated  to  the  marrow  It 
Hath  but  two  objects,  how  to  serve,  and  bind. 

Deeming  the  chain  it  wears  even  men  may  fit, 
Eutropius  of  its  many  masters,* — blind 

To  worth  as  freedom,  wisdom  as  to  wit. 


<0r,— 

"  Would  he  subside  into  a  hacknev  Laureate— 
A  scribbling,  self-sold,  soul-hirea,  scorn'd  Iscariot  ?'* 
1  doubt  if  •*  Laureate"  and  ♦'  Iscariot"  be  good  rhvmes,  but 
must  say,  as  Ben  Jonson  did  to  Sylvester,  who  challenged 
him  to  rhyme  with— 

"  I,  John  Sylvester, 
Lay  with  your  sister.** 
Jonson  answered— "I,  Ben  Jonson,  lay  with  your  wife.** 
Sylvester  answered,—"  That  is  not  rhyme."—"  Is'o,"  said 
Ben  Jonson ;  "but  it  is  true." 

•  For  the  character  of  Eutropius,  the  eunuch  and  mmister 
atthecourtof  Arcadiu8,see  Gibbon.  ["  Eutropius,  one  of  the 
principal  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  succeed- 
ed the  haughty  minister  whose  ruin  he  had  accomplished, 
and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  general.  Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
blushing  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribunal  to  pronounce 
judgment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues ;  and  sometimes 
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Canto  i. 


Fearless — because  no  feeling  dwells  in  ice, 
Its  very  ccurage  stagnates  to  a  vice 

XVI. 

Where  shall  I  tarn  me  not  to  view  its  bonds, 

For  I  will  never  feel  them ; — Italy  ! 
Thy  late  reviving  Roman  soul  desponds 

Beneath  the  He  this  State-thing  breathed  o'er  thefr— 
Thy  clanking  chain,  and  Erin's  yet  green  woimds, 

Have  voices — tongues  to  cry  aloud  for  me. 
Europe  has  slaves — allies — ^kings — armies  still, 
And  Southey  lives  to  sing  them  very  ill. 

XVII. 
Meantime — Sir  Laureate — I  proceed  to  dedicatei 

In  honest  simple  verse,  this  song  to  you. 
And,  if  in  flattering  strains  I  do  not  predicate, 

'Tis  that  I  still  retain  my  "  buff  and  blue  ;"* 
My  politics  as  yet  are  all  to  educate : 

Apostacy  's  so  fashionable,  too, 
To  keep  one  creed 's  a  task  grown  quite  Hercnlean ; 
Is  it  not  so,  my  Tory,  ultra- Julian  7* 

Venice,  Sept  16, 1818. 


appeared  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress 
ana  armor  of  a  hero.  The  disregard  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind :  nor  does 
Eutropius  seem  to  here  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  de- 
sign by  any  superior  merit  or  ability  in  the  execution.  His 
former  habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of 
the  laws,  or  the  exercises  of  the  field  ;  his  awkward  and  un- 
successful attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the 
spectators  ;  the  Goths  expressed  a  wish  that  »uch  a  general 
might  always  command  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  the  name 
of  the  minister  was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pernicious, 
perhaps,  than  hatred  to  a  pubhc  character."— Gibbon.] 

1  [Mr.  Fox  and  the  Whig  Club  of  his  time  adopted  a 
uniform  of  blue  and  buff:  hence  the  coverings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  icc.2 

«I  allude  not  to  our  friend  Landor*s  hero,  the  traitor 
Count  Julian,  but  to  Gibbon's  hero,  vulgarly  yclept "  The 
Apostate." 
9  [Begun  at  Venice,  September  6 ;  finished  Nov.  1, 1818.] 
*  [We  find  the  following  Fragment  on  the  back  of  the 
Poet's  MS.  of  Canto  I. 
"  I  would  to  heaven  that  I  were  so  much  clay, 
As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feeling— 
Because  at  least  the  past  were  pass'd  away— 

And  for  the  future— (but  I  wnte  this  reeling, 
Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day, 

So  that  I  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 
I  say— the  future  is  a  serious  matter— 
And  so— for  God's  sake— bock  and  soda-water !"] 
»  [Remodelled  under  the  name  of  "  Don  Juan,"  "  The 
Libertine,"  fcc.  &.C.,  the  old  Spanish  gpiritual  play,  entitled 
*'  Atheista  Fulminato."  formerly  acted  in  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  has  had  its  day  of  favor  in  every  country 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  first  introduced  upon  the  regular 
I    stage,  under  the  title  of  "  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  Combi- 
j    dado  de  Pierra,"  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cotemporary  of  Cal- 
'    deron.  It  was  soon  translated  into  Italian  by  Cicognini,  and 
I    performed  with  so  much  success  in  this  language,  not  only 
I    m  Italy  but  even  at  Pans,  that  Moli^re,  shortly  before  his 
j    death,  produced  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  called  •'  Don  Juan ; 
ou,  Le  Festin  de  Pierre."   This  piece  was,  in  Id77,  put  into 
I    verse  by  T.  Corneille  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  performed  on 
the  French  stage  ever  since.    In  1676,  Shad  well,  the  suc- 
i    ce.ssor  of  Dryden  in  the  laureateship.  introduced  the  subjecv; 
^    into  this  country,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  *♦  Libertine  ;"  but  he 
made  his  hero  so  unboundedly  wicked,  as  to  exceed  the 
limit!?  of  probability.    In  all  these  works,  as  well  as  in  Mo- 
zart's celebrated  opera,  the  Don  is  uniformly  represented  as 
'    a  travelling  rake,  who  practises  everywhere  the  arts  of  se- 
1    durtion,  and  who,  for  his  numerous  delinquencies,  is  finally 
consumed  by  flames  coram  populo,  or,  as  Lord  Byron  has 
I    it,—"  Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. "J 
,       «  [Admiral  Vernon,  who  served  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  the  navy,  particularly  in  the  capture  of  Porto 
Bello,  died  in  1757.] 

'  [Second  son  of  George  II.,  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  DetUngen  and  Fontenoy,  and  still  more  so  at  that 
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CAICTO  THK  FIftlT. 


I  WANT  a  hero :  an  nncommoB  want. 

When  every  year  and  month  eends  forth  a  new  one. 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettee  with  cant, 

The  age  discovere  he  is  not  the  true  one ; 
Of  such  88  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt,* 

I'll  therefore  take  onr  ancient  friend  Don  Juan — 
We  all  have  seen  him,  in  the  pantomime, 
Sent  to  the  devil  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

II. 
Vernon,*  the  butcher  Cumberland,^  Wolfe,*  Hawke,* 

Prince  Ferdinand,"  Granby,"  Biugoyne,"  Keppel," 
Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk,      [Howe,** 

And  fiird  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now ; 
Each  in  then:  turn  like  Benquo's  monarchs  stalk, 

FoUowers  of  fame,  "  nine  farrow*'  of  that  sow 
France,  too,  had  Buonaparte'*  and  Dumonrier 
Recorded  in  the  Monitenr  and  Coorier. 


of  CuUoden,  where  he  defeated  the  Chevalier,  in  1746.  The 
Duke,  however,  obscured  his  fame  by  the  cruel  abuse  which 
he  made,  or  suffered  his  soldiers  to  make,  of  the  victory. 
He  died  in  1765.] 

8  [General  Wolfe,  the  brave  commander  of  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  terminated  his  career  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  whilst  fighting  against  the  French  in  1759.] 

•[In  1759,  Admiral  Lord  Hawke  totally  defeated  the 
French  fleet  equipped  at  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
In  1765  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  4 
and  died,  full  of  honors,  in  1781.] 

»•  [Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  gained  the  victory 
of  Minden.  In  176S,  he  drove  the  French  out  of  Hesse. 
He  died  in  179S.] 

n  [Son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland— signalized  himself 
in  1745,  on  the  invasion  by  Prince  Charles ;  and  was  con- 
stituted, in  1759,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Ger- 
many.   He  died  in  1770.] 

» [An  EngUsh  general  officer  and  dramatist,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  defence  of  Portugal,  in  1762,  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  America  by  the  capture  of  Ti- 
conderoga ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender,  with  his 
army,  to  General  Gates.    Died  ia  1709.] 

u  [Second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Placed  td  the 
head  of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  partially  engaged,  in  1778,  the 
French  fleet  off  Ushant,  which  contrived  to  escape :  he  was, 
in  consequence,  tried  bv  a  court  martial,  and  honorably  ac- 
quitted.   He  died  in  1766.] 

»« [Lord  Howe  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions 
during  the  American  war.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war,  he  took  the  command  of  the  Enghsh  fleet,  and, 
bringing  the  enemy  to  an  action  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794, 
obtained  a  splendid  victory.    He  died  in  1799.] 

"  [We  find  on  Lord  Byron's  MS.  the  following  note  to  this 
stanza:— "In  the  eighth  and  concluding  lecture  of  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  canons  of  criticism,  dehvered  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, I  am  accused  of  having  '  lauded  Bom^^arte  to  the 
skies  ii.  the  hour  of  his  success,  and  then  peevishly  WTeakins 
my  disappointment  on  the  god  of  my  idolatry.'  The  firw 
lines  I  ever  wrote  upon  Bonaparte  were  the  ♦  Ode  to  Na- 
poleon.' [see  ante,  p.  470,]  after  his  abdication  in  1614.  All 
that  I  have  ever  written  on  that  subject  has  been  done  since 
his  decline ; — I  never  '  met  him  in  the  hour  of  his  success.' 
I  have  considered  his  character  at  different  periods,  in  its 
strength  and  in  its  weakness :  by  his  zealots  I  am  accused  of 
injustice — by  his  enemies  as  his  warmest  partisan ;  in  many 
publications,  both  English  and  forei^. 

•*  For  the  accuracy  of  my  delineation  I  have  high  authori- 
ty. A  year  and  some  months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing at  Venice  my  friend  the  honorable  Douglas  Kinnaird. 
In  his  way  through  Germany,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
honored  with  a  presentation  to,  and  some  interviews  with, 
one  of  the  nearest  family  connections  of  Napoleon,  (•  Eu- 
gene Beauharnais.')  During  one  of  these,  he  read  and 
translated  the  lines  alluding  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  iante,  p.  42.]  He  informed  me,  that 
he  was  authorized  by  the  illustrious  personage— (still  «• 
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IIL 

Barnaye,'  Brinot,*  Coodoroet,'  Minbeaa,* 
Petion,*  Clootz,'  Danton,^  Marat,"  La  Fayette,* 

Were  FreBch,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 
And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 

Joubert,*    Hoche,"    Marceau,"   Lannes,^  Desaix,"* 
With  many  of  the  oailitary  set,  [Moreau," 

Exceedingly  remariLable  at  times, 

But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 

i  Nel£)on  was  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 

Ajid  still  should  be  so,  but  Sie  tide  is  tum'd ; 

There 's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 
*Tis  with  our  hero  quietly  inumM ; 

Because  the  army 's  ffrown  more  popular. 
At  which  the  naval  people  are  concerned ; 

Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for  the  land-service. 

Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis. 

cognised  as  such  by  the  Legitimacv  in  Europe)— to  whom 
they  were  read,  to  say,  that  *  the  ieluuatum  wu  eompktej' 
or  words  to  this  effect.  It  is  no  puerile  vanity  which  in* 
duces  me  to  publish  this  fact ;— but  Mr.  HazUtt  accuses  my 
inconsistency,  and  infers  my  inaccuracy.  PerhaiM  he  will 
admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate family  connections  of  the  Emperor  may  be  equally 
capable  of  deciding  on  the  subject.  I  tell  Mr.  Hazlitt,  that 
I  never  flattered  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  nor  malisned 
him  since  his  fall.  I  wrote  what  I  think  are  the  incredible 
antitheses  of  his  character. 

**  Mr.  Hazlitt  accuses  me  further  of  delineating  myself  in 
Childe  Harold,  Ice.  &c.  I  have  denied  this  long  ago— but, 
even  were  it  true,  Locke  tells  us,  that  all  his  knowledge  of 
human  understanding  was  derived  from  studying  his  own 
mind.  From  Mr.  Hazlitt's  opinion  of  my  poetry  I  do  not  ap- 
peal ;  but  I  request  tiiat  gentleman  not  to  insult  me  by  im- 
puting the  basest  of  crimes,— viz.  '  praising  publicly  the 
same  man  whom  I  wished  to  depreciate  in  his  adversity  :*— 
the  Jiret  lines  I  ever  wrote  on  Bonaparte  were  in  his  dis- 
praise, in  1814,— the  lasti  though  not  at  all  in  his  favor, 
were  more  inipartial  and  discriminative,  in  1818.  Has  he 
become  more  fortunate  since  1814  T— fiyron,  Venice,  18ltt."J 

1  [Bamave,one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  French 
revolution,  was  in  1791  appointed  president  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly.  On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  sent 
to  conduct  them  to  Paris.  He  was  guillotinea,  Nov.,  1793.] 
s  [Brissot  de  Warville,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  published 
several  tracts,  for  one  of  which  he  was,  in  1784,  thrown 
into  the  Bastile.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  July,  1789.  He  was 
led  to  the  guillotine,  Oct.,  1793.] 

>  [Condorcet  was,  in  1793,  appointed  president  of  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly.  Having,  in  1 793,  attacked  the  new  Con- 
stitution, he  was  denounced.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he 
was  on  the  following  morning  found  dead,  apparently  from 
poison.    His  works  are  collected  in  twenty- one  volumes.] 

!      *  [Mirabeau,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief  promoters 

I  of,  and  actors  in,  the  French  revolution,  died  in  1791.] 
»  [Petion,  mayor  of  Paris  in  1791,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  imprisonment  of  the  king.  Becoming,  in  1793,  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Robespierre,  he  took  refuge  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Calvados ;  where  his  t>ody  was  found  in  a 
field,  half-devoured  by  wolves.] 

'  •  [John  Baptiste  (better  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Anacharsis)  Clootz.  In  1790,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, he  described  himself  as  "  the  orator  of  the  human 
race."  Being  suspected  by  Robespierre,  he  was,  in  1794.  con- 

'  deroned  to  oeath.  On  the  scaflbld  he  begged  to  be  decap- 
itated the  last,  as  he  wished  to  make  some  observations 

I   essential  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles,  while  the 
heads  of  the  others  were  falling ;  a  request  obligingly  com- 
plied with.] 
'  [Danton  played  a  very  important  part  during  the  first 

Sears  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  fall  of  the  king, 
e  was  made  Minister  of  Justice.  His  violent  measures 
led  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  September,  1792.  Being  de- 
nounced to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  ended  his  career 
on  the  guillotine,  in  1794.1 

«  [This  wretch  figured  among  the  actors  of  the  1 0th 
Atigust,  and  in  the  assassinations  of  September,  1793.  In 
May,  1793,  he  was  denounced,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  acquitted  him;  but  his 
bloody  career  was  arrested  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin,  in 
the  person  of  Charlotte  Corde.] 
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V. 
Brave  men  were  Uving  before  Agamemnon** 

And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 
A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none ; 

Dot  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page. 
And  so  have  beisn  foreotten .' — I  condemn  none. 

Bat  can't  find  any  m  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem,  (that  is,  for  ray  new  one ;) 
So,  as  I  said,  I'U  take  my  friend  Don  Juan.'' 

VI. 

Most  epic  poets  plunge  '*  in  mediae  res,** 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road,)^ 

And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 
What  went  before— by  way  of  episode, 

While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease. 
Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 

Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern. 

Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern. 


•  [Of  all  these  **  famous  Deople,**  the  General  was  the 
last  survivor.    He  died  in  1^.] 

w  [Joubert  distinguished  himself  at  the  engagements  of 
Laono,  Montenotte.  Millesimo,  Cava,  MontebeUo,  Rivoli, 
and  espe<^ally  in  the  Tyrol.  He  was  afterwards  opposed 
to  Suwarrow,  and  was  killed,  in  1799,  at  Novi.J 

11  [In  1796,  Hoche  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Ireland,  and  sailed  in  December  from 
Brest;  but,  a  storm  dispersing  the  fleet,  the  plan  failed. 
After  tus  return,  he  received  the  command  of  the  anny  of 
the  Sambre  and  Mouse :  but  died  suddenly,  in  September, 
1797,  it  was  supposed  of  poison.] 

13  [General  Marceau  first  distinguished  himself  m  La 
Vendee.  He  was  killed  by  a  rine-bail  at  AJterkerchen. 
See  ante,  p.  44.] 

u  [Lannes,  Duke  of  MontebeUo,  distinguished  himself  at 
Millesimo,  Lodi,  Abonkir.  Acre,  MontebeUo,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Pultusk.  Preuss  Eylau,  Friedland,  Tudela,  Saragossa, 
Echmuhl.  and,  lastly,  at  Esling ;  where,  in  May,  1809,  he 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot.] 

"  [At  the  taking  of  Malta,  and  at  the  battles  of  Chebreiss 
and  of  the  Pyramids,  Desaix  displayed  the  greatest  bravery. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-baU  at  Marengo, 
just  as  victory  declared  for  the  French.] 

1*  [One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  reoublican  gen- 
erals.   In  1813,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in 
Russia,  he  joined  the  alhed  armies-    He  was  struck  by  a 
cannon-baU  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  in  1813.J 
»•  C"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona,"  <lc.— Hob. 
"  Before  great  Agamemnon  reign'd, 

Reigird  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave. 
Whose  huge  ambition  's  now  contained 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave  ; 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own." 

Fbancis,  p.  223.] 
n  [Mr.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  the  original  ••  Atheista  Ful- 
minate," says—"  Rank,  fortune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  know- 
ledge, and  hberal  accomplishments,  with  beauty  of  person, 
vigorous  health,  and  constitutional  hardihood— all  theae  ad- 
vantages, elevated  by  the  habits  and  sympathies  of  noble 
birth  and  national  character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined 
in  '  Don  Juan,'  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carr>'ing  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  godless  na- 
ture, as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not  only  of  ail 
things,  events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of  all  our 
thoughts,  sensations,  impulses,  and  actions.  Obedience  to  na- 
ture IS  the  only  virtue :  the  gratification  of  the  passions  and 
appetites  her  only  dictate:  each  individual's  self-will  the 
sou»  organ  through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 
*  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong ! 
For,  by  the  laws  of  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  every  individual's  character 
That  acts  in  strict  consistence  with  itself.* " 
See  Schilleb's  Wattenstein.J 
u  ["  Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit." 
**  But  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  course, 
And  bears  his  readers,  with  impetuous  force. 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  whUe  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design." 

Fbahcxs.] 
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Canto  i. 


VII. 

I   That  is  tlie  usual  method,  but  not  mine^ 

I       My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning ; 

'   The  regularity  of  my  design 

j        Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  wont  of  sinning, 
And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father, 
And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

VIII. 

In  Seville  was  he  bom,  a  pleasant  city, 
Famous  for  oranges  and  women' — he 

Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity, 
So  says  the  proverb' — and  1  quite  agree  ; 

Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 
Cadiz  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see ; — 

Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 

A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

His  father's  name  was  Jdse — Don,  of  course, 
I       A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 

Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 
I       Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain ; 
!   A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  horse, 
I       Or,  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again, 
I   Than  Jbse,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
!   Begot — but  that 's  to  come— Well,  to  renew : 

X. 

riis  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  Christian  language  ever  named. 
With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed, 
Aud  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan. 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XI. 

Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lop^, 

So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  his  part 

She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  copy ; 

For  her  Feinagle's  were  a  useless  art,' 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop— he 

Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 

That  which  adom'd  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez.* 


» ["  The  women  of  Seville  are,  in  general,  very  handsome, 
with  large  black  eyes,  and  forms  more  graceful  in  motion 
than  can  be  conceived  by  an  Englishman— added  to  the 
most  becoming  dress,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  most  de- 
cent in  the  world.  Certainly,  they  are  fascinating ;  but 
their  minds  have  only  one  idea,  and  the  business  of  their 
lives  is  intrigue."— flyron  Letters,  1809.J 

*  ["  Quien  no  ha  visto  Sevilla,  no  ha  visto  maravilla."] 

•  tProfesai  Feinagle,  of  Baden,  who.  in  1812,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  "  B/um,"  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Mnemonics.] 

4  [**  Lady  Byron  had  good  ideas,  but  could  never  express 
them :  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  was  only  good  by  accident 
Her  letters  were  always  enigmatical,  often  unintelligible. 
She  was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed  rules  and  prin- 
ciples squared  mathematically."— Byroji  Letters.] 

A  ["  Little  she  spoke— but  what  she  spoke  was  Attic  all. 
With  words  and  deeds  in  perfect  unanimity."- MS.] 

«  [Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  his  lady  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  committed  suicide  on  the  2d  of  November,  1818.— 
*♦  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  even  if  I  should 
not  live  to  sec  it.  1  have  at  least  seen  Uoinilly  shivered,  who 
was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his 
worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms 
—when,  after  taking  my  retainer,  he  went  over  to  them— 
when  he  was  bringing  desolation  on  my  household  ROds— did 
he  think  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  event— 


xn. 

Her  favorite  science  was  the  mathematica]. 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all. 
Her  serious  sayings  darken'd  to  sublimity  ;* 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairiy  what  I  call 
A  prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity. 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  sunmier,  muriin. 

And  other  stuft,  with  which  I  wou^t  stay  puzzling. 

XIII. 

She  knew  the  Latin — that  is,  "  the  Lord's  prayer  " 
And  Greek — the  alphabet — I'm  neariy  sure  ; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there. 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure  ; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care. 
At  least  her  conveisation  was  obscure ; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem* 

As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'em. 

XIV. 

She  liked  the  E2nglish  and  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
And  said  there  was  analogy  between  'em ; 

She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song, 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofis  to  those  who  ve  seen  *em. 

But  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  can't  be  wrong, 
And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  lean 
*em,  [am,' 

"  'Tis  strange — the  Hebrew  noun  which   means  *  I 

The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n." 

XV. 

Some  women  use  their  tongues — she  looked  a  lecture. 
Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  brow  a  homily, 

An  all-in-all  sufficient  self-director. 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly," 

The  Law's  expounder,  and  the  State's  corrector. 
Whose  suicide  was  almost  an  anomaly — 

One  sad  example  more,  that  "  All  is  vanity," — 

(The  jury  brought  their  verdict  in  "  Insanity.**) 

XVL 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation. 

Miss  Edge  worth's  novels  stepping  from  their  covers,' 
Or  Mrs.  Trinmier's  books  on  education," 

Or  "  Coeiebs'  Wife""  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers, 
Morality's  prim  personification, 

In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers ; 
To  others*  share  let  •*  female  errors  fall," 
For  she  had  not  even  one— the  worst  of  all. 


a  severe,  domestic,  but  an  expected  and  common  calamity — 
would  lay  his  carcass  in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  his  name  in 
a  verdict  of  lunacy !    Did  he  (who  in  his  sexagenary  *  •  •) 
reflect  or  consider  what  my  feelings  must  have  been,  when 
wife,  and  child,  and  si.ster,  and  name,  and  fame,  and  country, 
were  to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altar,— and  this  at'a 
moment  when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embar- 
rassed, and  my  mind  had  been  shaken  by  many  kmds  of  dis-    i 
appointment— while  1  was  yet  young,  and  might  have  re- 
formed what  might  be  wrong  in  my  conduct,  and  retrieved    : 
what  was  perplexing  in  my  affairs!     But  he  is  m  his   I 
grave,'*  Slc.— Byron  Letters,  June,  1819.]  ' 

f  [Maria  Edgeworth,  author  of  "Treatise  on  Practical   > 
Education/'  "  Castle  Rackrent,"  dec,  itc.,  4c.—*'  In  1813,"    | 
says  Lord  Byron,  "  I  recollect  to  have  met  Miss  Edgeworth    , 
in  the  fashionable  world  of  London.    She  was  a  nice  Utile 
unassuming  '  Jeannie  Deans-looking  body,'  as  we  Scotch 
say  :  and  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ilMooking.    Her 
conversation  was  as  quiet  as  herself.    One  would  never 
have  guessed  she  could  write  her  name ;    whereas  her    ■ 
father  talked,  not  as  if  he  could  write  nothing  else,  but  as  if 
noticing  else  was  worth  writing.'*— l/yron  iHiary,  1821.] 

•  [••  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Plan  of  EducaUon,** 
"  Teacher's  Assistant,"  &.C.,  Ac] 

»  [Hannah  More's  ••  Coeiebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  "  fcc  • 
sermon-like  novel,  which  had  great  success  at  the  tim«, 
and  is  now  forgotten.] 
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XVII. 

Oh  !  she  waa  perfect  past  all  parallel — 
Of  any  modem  female  saint's  comparison  ; 

So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 

Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison : 

In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 

Save  thine  **  mcomparable  oil,"  Macassar !' 

XVIII. 

Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  worid  of  ours, 
Where  our  first  parents  never  learn'd  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  from  their  earlier  bowers, 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss," 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hoon,) 
Don  J6ae,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 

XIX. 

He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  Ieani*d. 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 
And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  concem'd  ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'ertum'd, 

Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two  ; 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had,  with  all  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it, 
And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moraUties  ;* 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit, 

And  sometimes  mix'd  up  fancies  with  realities, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  her  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 

XXI. 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared, 

That  you  might  "  brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan  ;*** 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands, 
j   And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

xxu. 

'Tis  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 
With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education. 


I  «<  Description  des  vertu*  incomparabUs  de  THuile  de  Ma- 
cassar."   See  the  Advertisement. 

s  [*'  Where  all  was  innocence  and  quiet  bliss."— MS.] 

>  ["•  And  so  she  seeui'd,  in  all  outside  formalities."— MS.] 

*  I**  By  this  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could 
brain  him  with  bis  lady's  ^n.**- Smakspearb.] 
» [«•  Wishing  each  othei  damn'd,  divorced,  or  dead."— MS.) 
c  [Lady  Byron  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end  of  Janu- 
ary, on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Lord  Byron  was,  in  a  short  time  after,  to  follow  her.  They 
had  parted  in  the  utmost  Icindness,— she  wrote  him  a  letter, 
full  of  playfulness  and  affection,  on  the  road,  and,  immedi- 
ately on  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  her  father  wrote  to 
acquaint  Lord  Byron  that  she  would  return  to  him  no  more. 
.\t  the  lime  when  he  had  to  stand  this  unexpected  shock, 
hiK  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  had  been  fast  gather- 
ing around  him,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  had  ar- 
rived at  their  utmost —Mooas.  **The  facts  are :— I  left 
London  for  Kirkby  Mallory,  the  .-esidence  of  my  father  and 
mother,  on  the  15th  of  January,  lbl6  Lord  Byron  had  sig* 
nified  to  me  in  writing  (Jan.  6th)  his  absolute  desire  that  I 
should  leave  London  on  the  earliest  day  that  I  could  con- 


Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well  bom  and  bred, 
Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 

I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 
I'm  a  plain  man,  and  in  a  single  station, 

But — Oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-peck'd  you  all  7 

XXIIL 
Don  J6ae  and  his  lady  quarrell'd — why, 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine, 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

*Twas  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine  ; 
I  loathe  that  low  vice— curiosity ; 

But  if  there  's  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  bonds'  afiairs, 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind ; 

I  think  the  foolish  people  were  possess'd. 
For  neither  of  them  could  I  ever  find. 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  confessed — 
But  that 's  no  matter,  and  the  worst 's  behind, 

For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curiy-headed,  good-for-nothing, 

And  mischief-making  monkey  from  his  birth  ; 

His  parents  ne'er  agre^  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth  ; 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in 
Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  young  master  forth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  whipped  at  home, 

To  teach  him  manners  for  the  time  to  come. 

XXVI. 
Don  J6ee  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 

For  some  time  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 
Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  bnt  dead  ;* 

They  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife. 
Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred. 

And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 
Until  at  length  the  smother'd  fire  broke  out. 
And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt' 

XXVII. 

For  Inez  cali'd  some  druggists,  and  physicians, 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad,'' 

But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 
She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad; 


▼eniently  fix.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  imdertake  the  fatigue 
of  a  journey  sooner  than  the  15th.  Previously  to  my  de* 
parture,  it  had  been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that 
Lord  Byron  was  under  the  mfluence.of  tiuoxt/y.  This  opin- 
ion was  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  commumca- 
tions  made  to  me  by  his  nearest  relatives  and  personal  at- 
tendant, who  bad  more  opportunities  than  myself  of  ob- 
serving him  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  town.  It 
was  even  represented  to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  de- 
stroying himself.  With  the  concurrence  of  kis  family^  I  had 
consulted  Dr.  Baillie  as  a  friend  (Jan.  8th)  respecting  this 
supposed  malady.  On  acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's  desire  that  I  should  leave  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  absence  might  be  advisable 
as  an  experiment,  assuming  the  fact  of  mental  derangement : 
for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  bad  access  to  Lord  Byron,  could 
not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on  that  point.  He  enjoin- 
ed that  m  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron  I  should  avoid 
all  but  light  and  soothing  topics.  Under  these  impressions 
I  left  London,  determined  to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr. 
Baillie."-  lady  Byron.] 

f  C"  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  Doctor  (Dr.  Baillie)  and 
a  Lawyer  (Dr.  Lushington)  almost  forcing  themselves  at  the 
into  my  room.  I  did  not  know  till  afterwards  tlia 
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Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  her  depoatknwy 

No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 
Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 
Required  this  conduct — which  seem*d  very  odd. 

XXVIII. 

She  kept  a  journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 
And  openM  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letten, 

All  which  miffht,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted  ; 
And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 

Besides  her  good  old  grandmother,  (who  doted ;) 
The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 

Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges. 

Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

XXIX. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband^s  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore. 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  and  nobly  chose 

Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more — 
Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 

And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity. 

That  all  the  world  exclaimM,  "  What  magnauhnity !" 

XXX. 

No  doubt  this  patience,  when  the  world  is  damning  us, 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends  ; 
*Tis  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends ; 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  **  malvs  animutf* 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends : 
Revenge  in  person  *s  certamly  no  virtue. 
But  then  'tis  not  my  fault,  if  others  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

I*m  not  to  blame,  as  yon  well  know — no  more  is 
Any  one  else — they  were  become  traditional ; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all: 


real  object  of  their  visit  I  thought  their  questions  singular, 
frivolous,  and  somewhat  importunate,  if  not  impertinent : 
but  what  should  I  have  Ihoueht,  if  I  had  known  that  thejr 
were  sent  to  provide  proofe  of  my  insanity  7  I  have  no  doubt 
that  ray  answers  to  these  emissaries  were  not  very  rational 
or  consistent,  for  my  imagination  was  heated  with  other 
things.  But  Dr.  Baillie  could  not  conscientiously  make  me 
out  a  certificate  for  Bedlam ;  and  perhaps  the  Lawyer  gave 
a  more  favorable  report  to  his  employers.  1  do  not,  how- 
ever, tax  Lady  Byron  with  this  transaction ;  probably  she 
was  not  privy  to  iL  She  was  the  tool  of  others.  Her  mo- 
ther always  detested  me,  and  had  not  even  the  decency  to 
conceal  it  in  her  house.'*— Lord  Byrom.  "  My  mother  al- 
ways treated  Lord  B.  with  an  affectionate  consideration  and 
in  'ulgence.  whi  h  extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his 
feeiines.  Neve,  did  an  irritating  word  escape  her  lips  in 
her  whole  intercourse  with  him."— Larfy  Byron.} 
1  [Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Slc.  Alc.2 
9  ["  First  their  friends  tned  at  reconciliation."— MS.] 
>  [The  Right  Honorable  R.  Wilmot  Horton,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  fragment  of  a  novel  written  by  Lord  Byron 
in  181 1  :— ♦•  A  few  hours  afterwards  we  were  very  good 
friends ;  and  a  few  days  after  she  set  out  for  Aragon,  with 
my  son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and  mother.  1  did  not  ac- 
company her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aragon  before, 
but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chfiteau  within 
a  few  weeks.  During  her  journey,  I  received  a  very  aflec- 
tionate  letter  from  Donna  Josepha,  apprizing  me  of  the 
welfare  of  herself  and  my  son.  On  her  arnval  at  the  chftteau, 
I  received  another,  still  more  affectionate,  pressing  me,  in 
very  fond,  and  rather  foolish  terms,  to  join  her  immediately. 
As  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a  third 
— this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose  di  Cardozo,  who  re- 

?uested  me,  in  thejpohtest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage, 
answered  him  with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no 
such  thing.  A  fourth  letter  arrived — it  was  from  Donna 
Josepha,  m  which  she  informed  me  that  her  father's  letter 


And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection — 
Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 

XXXIL 

Their  friends^  had  tried  at  reconciliation,' 

Then  their  relations,'  who  made  matters  wone. 

('Twere  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occa«on 
To  whom  it  may  be  beet  to  have  recourse— 

I  can^t  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation :; 
The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce,* 

But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  ou  either  side 

Before,  unluckily,  Don  Jdse  died. 

XXXIII. 

He  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because. 
According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 

From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws, 
(Although  their  talk 's  obscure  and  circumspect,) 

His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause ; 
A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 

To  public  feeling,  which  ou  this  occasion 

Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

But  ah  !  he  died ;  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyers'  fees : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  his  two  mistresses, 

A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease— 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  call*d  the  tertian, 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV. 

Yet  J6se  was  an  honorable  man, 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well ; 
Therefore  his  frailties  Til  no  further  scan. 

Indeed  there  were  not  mauy  more  to  tell: 
And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 

Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 
As  Numa's,  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius,)* 
He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  bom  biltoos.* 


was  written  by  her  particular  desire.  I  requested  the  reason 
by  return  of  post :  she  replie<l,  by  express,  that  as  rea.«on   . 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessttr>'  to 

rve  any— but  that  she  was  an  injured  and  excellent  w  oman. 
then  inquired  why  she  had  wntten  to  me  the  two  prece- 
ding affectionate  letters,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Aragon.  \ 
She  answered,  that  was  because  she  believed  me  out  ojt  my 
senses— that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  had  oiWy 
to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and,  making  my  wa  with- 
out difficulty  to  Don  Jos6  di  Cardozo*s,  I  should  there  .lave 
found  the  tenderest  of  wives  and— a  strait  waistcoat.  1  had 
nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection,  but  a  reiteration 
of  my  request  ior  some  lights  upon  the  subject.  1  was  an- 
swered, that  they  would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition. 
In  the  mean  time,  our  domestic  discrepancy  had  biecome  a 

Sublic  topic  of  discussion ;  and  the  world,  which  alw  ays 
ecides  justly,  not  only  in  Aragon  but  in  Andalusia,  tleter- 
mined  that  I  was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Spam  could 
produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed  lo 
comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  and  several  uhich 
could  not,  be  committed ;  and  little  less  than  an  auto-du-fe 
was  anticipated  as  the  result.  But  let  no  man  say  that  we 
are  abandoned  by  our  friends  in  adversity— it  was  just  the 
reverse.  Mine  thronged  round  me  to  condemn,  advise,  and 
console  me  with  their  disapprobation.  They  told  me  hIJ 
that  was,  would,  or  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  Thev  i 
shook  their  heads— they  exhorted  me— deplored  me  wiic 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and— went  to  diimer."] 

*  ["  The  lawyers  recommended  a  divorce.*'— MS.J  I 

*  "primus  qui  legibus  urbem 

Fundabit,  Curious  parvis  et  paupere  terrA  i 

Missus  in  imperium  mi^num.^'— Viro. 

*  ["  He  had  been  iU  brought  up,  j  ^^^  ^    |  bilious."   I 
Or,    • 

**  The  reason  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  bilious.**— MS  4     1 


Canto  i. 
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XXXVI. 

Whatever  might  be  his  worthleaBneas  or  worth, 
Poor  fellow !  be  had  many  things  to  wound  him. 

Let 's  own — since  it  can  do  no  good  oa  earth* — 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 

Standing  alone  twside  his  desolate  hearth»  [him.' 

Where  ^1  his  household   gods  lay  shivered  round 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  (Nride, 

Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons-— so  he  died.' 

XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands. 
Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care. 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 
Inez  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair. 

And  answerM  but  to  nature's  just  demands ; 
An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother* 
Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 

Resolved  that  Joan  should  be  quite  a  paragon. 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree : 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dsime  from  Aragon.) 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again* 

He  leam'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery. 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress— or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired, 
And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 

The  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired. 
Was,  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral : 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired, 
And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all, 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mjrstery 

To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 

XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse. 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use. 


» ("  And  we  may  own— since  he  is  j  {^J  ^"'  i  ^a^h." 

s  ['*  I  could  have  forgiren  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any 
thing  but  the  deliberate  desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I 
stood  alone  upon  my  hearth,  with  my  household  gods  shiv- 
ered around  me.  Do  you  suppose  i  have  forgotten  or  for- 
given it !  It  has,  comparatively,  swallowed  up  m  me  every 
other  feehng,  and  I  am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth  till  a 
tenfold  opportunity  offers."— fiyron  Letters^  Sept.  10,  1818. 

"  I  ha_  one  onl)  fount  of  quiet  left. 
And  that  they  poison'd !    My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn.** 

Marino  Faliero,) 

•  ["  Save  death  or }  l^^SfSTent- ! »«  ^«  died."-MS.] 

•  ["  I  have  been  thinking  of  an  odd  circumstance.— My 
daughter,  my  wife,  my  hali-sister,  my  mother,  my  sister's 
mother,  my  natural  daughter,  and  myself,  are,  or  were,  all 
on/y  children.  My  sister's  mother  had  onlv  one  half-sister 
by  that  second  marriage,  (herself,  too,  an  only  child,)  and  my 
father  had  only  me  (an  only  child)  by  his  second  marriage 
with  my  mother.  Such  a  complication  of  oniy  children,  ^ 
tending  to  one  family,  is  singular,  and  looks  like  fatality  al- 
most. But  the  fiercest  animals  have  the  rarest  number  in 
their  litters,— as  lions,  tigers,  and  even  elephants,  which 
are  mild  in  comparison."— J3yron  Diary ^  1831.] 

<^  ['*  Defending  still  their  Iliads  and  Odysseys."— MS.] 

•  See  Longinns,  Section  10,  "Ua  /i^  Iv  n  wept  alri^p  wdBof. 
fatwratt  xaS^v  ii  v^yo^p^."— (The  Ode  alluded  to  is  the 
nmoQS  faivtrmt  /loi  «i|yo(  Urof  3coiffi,  x.  r.  A. 


In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read ; 
But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that 's  loose. 
Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species, 
Was  ever  suffer'd,  lest  he  shoidd  grow  vicious. 

XLI. 
His  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle, 

Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddessesy 
Who  in  the  earlier  ages  rais^  a  bustle. 

But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices ; 
His  reverend  tutors  had  at  times  a  tussle, 

And  for  their  .£neids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys,* 
Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 
For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  Mythology. 

XLII. 
Ovid  *8  a  rake,  as  half  his  verses  show  him, 

Anacreon's  morab  are  a  still  worse  sample, 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem, 

I  dou*t  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example. 
Although  Longinu^  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  more  ample ; 
But  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  "  Formosum  Pastor  Corydon.'' 

XLIII. 

Lucretius'  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  eariy  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food ; 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong. 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good. 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude  f 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial  ? 

XLIV. 
Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 

Expmgated  by  learned  men,  who  place, 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision. 

The  grosser  parts ;  but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission," 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case. 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix,* 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index  ; 


**  Blest  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  that  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  nears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile,"  4cc.] 

»  t"  To  hear  the  clamor  raised  against  Juvenal,  it  might 
be  supposed,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  he 
was  tne  only  indelicate  writer  of  his  age  and  country.  Yet 
Horace  and  Persius  wrote  with  equal  grossness ;  yet  the 
rigid  stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him  from  the  use  of 
expressions  which  Juvenal,  perhaps,  would  have  rejected  ; 
yet  the  courtly  Pliny  poured  out  gratuitous  indecencies  in  his 
frigid  hendecasyllables,  which  he  atteoipts  to  justify  by  the 
example  of  a  writer  to  whose  freedom  the  licentiousness  of 
Juvenal  is  purity !  It  seems  as  if  there  was  something  of 
pique  in  the  singular  severity  with  which  he  is  censured. 
His  pure  and  suolime  morality  operates  as  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  questioning  the  sanctity  which  they  cannot  but  re- 
spect ;  ana  find  a  secret  pleasure  in  persuading  one  another 
that  *thi8  dreaded  satirist'  was,  at  heart,  no  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  licentiousness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends. When  I  find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity 
loathsome,  that  every  thing  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  is 
directed  at  her  in  bis  terrible  page,  I  forget  the  grossness  of 
the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design."— 6 iffobd  ] 

( antique      i  | 

•  [**  Too  much  their  <  modest      >  bard  by  the 

C  downright )  ^ 

-MS.] 

*  Fact!  There  is,  or  was,  such  an  edition,  with  all  the 
obnoxious  epigrams  of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at  the 
end. 


elision.** 
omisslon.*^ 
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XLV. 

For  there  we  have  them  all  "  at  one  fell  Bwoop," 
Instead  of  being  scattered  through  the  pages ; 

They  stand  forth  marshaird  in  a  handsome  troop, 
I       To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 

Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 
I       To  call  them  back  into  their  separate  cages. 

Instead  of  standing  staring  all  together, 

Like  garden  gods — and  not  so  decent  either. 

XLVI. 

The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  MiHal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  moss-books  often  are,  and  thii  all 
Kinds  of  groteeques  illumined  ;  and  how  they, 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all. 
Could  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray, 
'   Is  more  than  1  know — But  Don  Juan*s  mother 
[  Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 

i  XLVII. 

j  Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured, 
I       And  homilies,  and  liyee  of  all  the  saints ; 
!  To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured, 
I       He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraints ; 
'   But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  ensured, 
I       So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  paints 
I  As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions.' 

XLVIII. 

This,  too,  was  a  sealM  book  to  little  Juan — 
I  can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right, 

If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one. 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from  out  her  sight ; 

Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one, 
You  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright. 

She  did  this  during  even  her  husbaud^s  life^ 

I  recommend  as  much  to  every  wife. 

XLIX. 

Young  Juan  wax'd  in  goodliness  and  grace ; 

At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 
With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 

A^  e*er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given : 
I   He  studied  steadily,  and  grew  apace. 

And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to  heaven, 
For  half  his  days  were  paas'd  at  church,  the  other 
Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 


At  six,  I  said,  he  was  a  charming  child, 
At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  b<^ ; 

Although  in  infancy  a  little  wild, 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them :  to  destroy 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  toiPd. 
At  least  it  seem'd  so ;  and  his  mother's  joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage,  and  still,  and  steady, 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 


1  See  his  Confessions,  1. 1.  c.  ix.  B^  the  repre8entatk>n 
which  Saint  Augustine  gives  of  himself  m  his  youth,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  what  we  should  call  a  rake.  He  avoided 
the  school  as  the  plague ;  he  loved  nothing  but  gaming  and 

gublic  shows ;  he  robbed  his  father  of  every  thing  he  could 
nd  ;  he  invented  a  thousand  lies  to  escape  the  rod,  whict 
they  were  obUged  to  make  use  of  to  punish  his  irregularities. 
'  [Foreigners  often  ask.  •'  by  what  means  an  unmterrupted 
succession  of  men,  qualified  more  or  less  eminently  for  the 
performance  of  united  parliamentary  and  official  duties,  is 
secured  ?"  First.  1  answer,  (with  the  prejudices,  perhaps,  of 
Eton  and  Oxford.)  that  we  owe  it  to  our  system  of  public 
schools  and  universities.  From  these  institutions  is  derived 
(in  the  language  of  the  prayer  of  our  collegiate  churches)  '*  a 


U. 

I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  still. 
But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

I  knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 

From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill : 
He  and  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair — 

But  scandal 's  my  aversion — I  protest 

Against  all  evil  q>eaking,  even  in  jest 

LII. 

For  my  part  I  say  nothing — nothing — but 
TkU  I  will  say — my  reasons  are  my  own — 

That  if  I  had  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school,  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have  none,) 

*Tis  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shnt 
Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone, 

No — no— I'd  sond  him  out  betimes  to  college, 

For  ther^  it  was  I  pick'd  up  my  own  knowledge.' 

LIII. 

For  there  one  learns — *tis  not  for  me  to  boast, 
Tliough  I  acquired — but  I  pass  over  that. 

As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost : 

I  say  that  there  's  the  place — but  "  Verbum  wot," 

I  think  I  pick'd  up  too,  as  well  as  most, 
Knowledge  of  matters — but  no  matter  what — 

I  never  married — but,  I  think,  I  know 

That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 

UV. 

Young  Juan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Tail,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit :  he  seem'd 

Active,  though  not  so  sprightly,  as  a  page ; 
And  everybody  but  his  mother  deem'd 

Him  almost  man ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage 
And  bit  her  lips  (for  else  she  might  have  screamed) 

If  any  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 

Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 

Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 

Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion. 
There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 

Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  oooan. 
Her  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid, 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid.) 

LVI. 
The  darkness  of  her  Oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin  ; 
(Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 

In  Spain,  you  know,  tiiis  is  a  sort  of  sin.) 
When  proud  Granada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept,'  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 


due  supply  of  men  fitted  to  serve  their  country  both  in  church 
and  state.^'  It  is  in  her  public  schools  and  universities  that 
the  youth  of  England  are,  by  a  discipline  which  shallow 
judgments  have  sometimes  atteinpted  to  undervalue,  pre- 
pared for  the  duties  of  public  life.  There  are  rare  and  splen- 
did exceptions,  to  be  sure ;  but  in  my  conscience  I  beUeve. 
that  England  would  not  be  what  she  is,  without  her  system 
of  public  education ;  and  that  no  other  country  can  become 
what  England  is,  without  the  advantages  of  such  a  system. 
— CA.NKINO.— I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  the  public 
opinion,  that  our  public  schools,  which  have  produced  so 
many  eminent  characters,  are  the  best  adM>ted  to  the  genius 
and  constitution  of  the  English  people.— Gisson.] 
>  ["  Having  surrendered  the  last  symboi  of  power,  the  i 
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LVII. 

She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 

His  blood  leas  noble  than  such  blood  should  be ; 
At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 

In  that  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 

That  they  bred  in  and  tti,  as  might  be  shown, 

Marrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  auntii,  and  nieces, 

Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

LVIIL 

This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 
RuinM  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh  ; 

For  from  a  root  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 

The  sous  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain : 
But  there  *s  a  rumor  which  I  fain  would  hush,* 

*Tis  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 

Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

LIX- 

However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 
Improving  still  through  every  generation, 

Until  it  centred  in  an  only  son, 
Who  left  an  only  daughter ;  my  narration 

May  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 
Could  be  but  Julia,  (whom  on  Uiis  occasion 

I  shall  have  much  to  speak  about,)  and  she 

Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

IX 

Her  eye  (I'm  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 

Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 
Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 

Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 
And  love  than  either  ;  and  there  would  arise 

A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 
But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 
Which  struggled  through   and  chasten'd  down  the 
whde. 

LXI. 
Her  glossy  hair  was  clustered  o*er  a  brow 

Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair,  and  smooth ; 
Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  adrial  bow. 

Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth, 
Mounting,  at  times,  to  a  transparent  glow. 

As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning ;  she,  in  sooth, 
Possess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common  : 
Her  stature  tall — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

LXIL 

Wedded  she  was  some  yean,  and  to  a  nuin 
Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty ; 

And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  one 
'Twere  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty, 

Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun : 
Aud  now  I  think  on  *t,  "  mi  vien  in  mente," 

Ladies  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue 

Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty.' 


fortHuate  Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuzarras,  that 
he  miKht  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  into  bis 
capital.  His  devoted  band  of  cavaliers  followed  him  in 
gloomy  silence.  Having  ascended  an  eminence  commanding 
the  last  view  of  Granada,  they  paused  involuntarily  to  take 
a  farewell  gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more 
would  shut  from  their  sight  forever.  While  they  yet  looked, 
a  light  cloud  of  smoke  broke  forth  from  the  citadel ;  ana 
presently  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city 
was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings 
was  lost  forever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfor> 
tones,  and  overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain 


LXIII. 

'Tis  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say» 
And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun. 

Who  cannot  leave  -ilone  our  helpless  clay. 
But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on, 

That  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray. 
The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 

What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adulterv, 

Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate  s  sultry. 

LXIV. 

Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  North  ! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin,  without  a  rag  on,  shivering  forth, 

('Twas  snow  that  brought  St  Anthony'  to  reason ;) 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth, 

By  laying  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price. 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 

Was  neither  much  beloved  nor  yet  abhorred : 
They  lived  together  as  most  people  do. 

Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord. 
And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two  ; 

Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  worid  to  know  it 

^  LXVI. 

Julia  was — ^yet  I  never  could  see  why — 
With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favorite  friend ; 

Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 
For  not  a  line  had  Julia  ever  penn'd : 

Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt,  they  lie, 
For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 

That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso  s  marriage. 

Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage  ; 

LXVII. 
And  that  still  keeping  up  the  old  connection, 

Which  time  had  lately  render'd  much  more  chaite, 
She  took  his  lady  also  in  afliection. 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best: 
She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection. 

And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 
And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  7)  silence  scandal, 
At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle 

LXVIIL 

I  can't  tell  whether  JuUa  saw  the  afiair 
With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 

Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 
Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 

Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 
Indifi*erent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown: 

Fm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 

She  kept  her  connsel  in  so  close  a  way. 


itself.  *  Allah  achbar !  Ood  is  great!*  said  he;  but  the  words 
of  resignation  died  upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.^'—WASHiMOTOK  Ibvimo.] 

1  r'initcUyou  tooa  secret-|5»«Jg*•^!|^bi»h.-- 
MS.} 

*  r*  Spouses  from  twenty  jrears  of  age  to  thirty 

Are  most  admired  by  women  of  strict  virtue.**— MS.3 

>  For  the  particulars  of  St  Anthony's  recipe  for  hot  blood 
in  cold  weather,  see  Mr.  Alban  Butler's  "  Lives  of  ths 
Saints." 
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j  LXK. 

,  Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Carcss'd  him  often — such  a  things  might  be 
\   Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled. 
When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he ; 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 
'       When  he  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three  ; 

Those  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alteratkms, 
j   Particularly  amoogst  sunburnt  nations. 

i  LXX. 

:   WhatoVr  tne  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 

Changed  ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy, 
Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 
I       And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye  ; 
:  There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 
That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 
But  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 
Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

LXXL 

Yet  Jnlia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind. 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  slight,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
'Twas  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fairy  art 

Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart 

LXXII. 

And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 
She  look*d  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  sniile» 

As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 
She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while 

For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core ; 
Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile, 

And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth. 

And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIII. 

But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays 
Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 

Foretells  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 
Its  workings  through  the  vainly  guarded  eye, 

And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 
Itself,  'tis  still  the  same  hypocrisy ; 

Coldness  or  auger,  even  disdain  or  hate, 

Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  bummg  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression. 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 

All  fheee  are  little  preludes  to  possession. 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft. 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 

Embarrassed  at  first  starting  wim  a  novice. 


LXXV. 

Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  an  awkward  state ; 

She  felt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate. 

For  honor's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake 
Her  resolutions  were  most  truly  great. 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarqoin  quake : 
She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace, 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 


C  ..."  Questo  giomo 

Non  pin  legemmo  avantL'*— Dante.] 


LXXVL 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more, 
And  next  day  paid  a  vint  to  his  mother, 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door, 
Which,  by  the  Viivin's  grace,  let  in  another  ; 

Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  soro^ 
Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 

'TIS  surely  Juan  now — 'So !  I'm  afraid 

That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  further  pray'd.' 

LXXVII. 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 
Should  rathor  face  and  overcome  temptati<my 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation ; 

That  is  to  say,  a  thought  beyond  the  common 
Preference,  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion, 

For  people  who  are  pleasanter  than  others, 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

LXXVIII. 

And  even  if  by  chance — and  who  can  tell  7 
The  devil's  so  very  sly — she  should  discover 

That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well. 
And,  if  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 

Might  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quell 
Such  thoughts,  and  be  the  better  when  they're  cfwet ; 

And  if  the  man  should  ask,  'tis  but  denial : 

I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXIX. 

And  then  there  are  such  things  as  love  divine, 
Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  pure. 

Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine. 
And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  less  secnre, 

Platonic,  perfect,  "just  such  love  as  mine ;" 
Thus  Julia  said-— and  thought  so,  to  be  sore ; 

And  so  I'd  have  her  think,  were  I  the  maa 

On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 
Between  young  penons  without  any  danger. 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kiss'd ; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I'm  a  stranger, 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  ntmost  list 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  yoay  be  a  ranger* 

If  people  go  beyond,  'tis  quite  a  crime. 

But  not  my  fault — I  tell  them  all  hi  time 

LXXXI 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits. 

Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 
In  young  Don  Juan's  favor,  and  to  him  its 

Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion  ; 
And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 

Ethereal  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 
He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together — 
I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 

LXXXIL 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 

In  mail  of  proof — her  purity  of  soul,' 
She,  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced, 

And  that  her  honor  was  a  rock,  or  mole. 
Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 

With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control ; 
But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 
Is  that  which  must  be  mention'd  in  the  seqneL 

s  C  **  Conscienza  1'  assicura, 

La  bnona  compaima  che  1*  uom  francheggia 
Sotto  V  usbergo  del  esser  pnio  ^'—Daittb.] 


Canto  i. 


DON  JUAN. 
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LXXXIII. 

Her  plan  eiie  deem'd  both  innocent  and  feasible, 
And,  Buiely»  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 

Not  scandars  fangs  could  fix  on  mnch  that's  seizable, 
Or  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean  [able^ 

Nothing  but  what  was  good,  her  breast  was  peace- 
A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene ! 

Christians  have  burnt  each  other,  quite  persuaded 

That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

LXXXIV. 

And  ifin  the  mean  time  her  husband  died, 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 

Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream !  (and  then  she  sigh'd) 
Never  could  we  survive  that  common  loss ; 

But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 
I  only  say  suppose  it — inter  no8. 

(This  should  be  entre  nous,  for  Julia  thought 

In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  naught) 

LXXXV. 

I  only  say,  suppose  this  supposition : 
Juan  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate 

Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition, 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late ; 

And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 
The  mischief,  after  all,  could  not  be  great, 

For  he  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 

So  much  for  Julia.    Now  we*ll  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow !  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one ; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid*s  Miss  Medea,^ 
He  puzzled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one. 

But  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming. 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVII. 

Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow. 
His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood, 

Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know. 
His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude  : 

I'm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 

But  then,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood. 

By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 

A  hermit's,  with  a  harem  for  a  grot 

LXXXVIII. 

"  Oh  Love  !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine. 

Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss. 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine." 

The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,' 
With  the  exception  of  the  second  line. 

For  that  same  twining  "  transport  and  security" 

Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 

LXXXIX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  the  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 


1  See  Orid.  de  Art.  Amand.  1.  ii. 

»  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming— (I  think)— the  open- 
ing of  Canto  Second— but  quote  from  memory. 

»  ["  I  say  this  by  the  way— so  don't  look  stem. 
But  if  you're  angry,  reader,  pass  it  by."— MS.] 

4  [Juan  Boscan  Almogavt,  of  Barcelona,  died  about  the 
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The  very  thing  which  everybody  feels. 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find. 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 

Or  love. — I  won't  say  more  about  **  entwined" 

Or  "  transport,"  as  we  knew  all  that  before. 

But  beg  "  Security"  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 

Young  Juan  wander'd  by  the  glassy  brooks. 
Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 
Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 

There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 

And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through, 

So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible, 

Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelUgible* 

XCL 

He,  Juan,  (and  not  Wordsworth,)  so  pursued 
His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul. 

Until  bis  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  moml. 
Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 

Of  its  disease  ;  he  did  the  best  he  could 
With  things  not  very  subject  to  control. 

And  tum'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition. 

Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

XCII. 

He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth. 
Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes,  and  of  wars. 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth. 
Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 

To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ; — 

And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

XCIII. 

In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 
Longmgs  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 

y^ich  some  are  bom  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 
To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 

'Twas  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 
His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky  ;* 

If  you  think  'twas  philosophy  that  this  did, 

I  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted 

XCIV. 

He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 
.^d  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds ;  and  then 

He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowen, 
And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men : 

He  mifls'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours. 
And  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again. 

He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winnez^^ 

He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

xcv. 

Sometimes  he  tum'd  to  gaze  upon  his  book, 
Boscan,^  or  Garcilasso  f — by  the  wind 

Even  as  the  page  is  mstled  while  we  look. 
So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 


year  1543.  In  concert  with  his  friend  Garcilasso,  he  intro- 
duced the  Italian  style  into  Castilian  poetry,  and  commenced 
his  labors  by  writing  sonnets  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.] 

ft  [Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo,  was 
a  warrior  as  well  as  a  poet.  After  serving  with  distinction 
in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence,  he  was  killed,  in  1536. 
by  a  stone  thrown  from  a  tower,  which  fell  upon  his  head 
as  he  was  leading  on  his  battalion.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  i. 


Over  the  mystic  leaf  hk  soul  was  8hook» 

Ab  if  'twere  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
According  to  some  good  old  woman's  tale. 

XCVI. 

Thus  would  he  while  his  lonely  hours  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 

Nor  glowing  revery,  nor  poet's  lay. 

Could  yield  his  spirit  tiiat  for  which  it  panted, 

A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay, 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

With several  other  things,  which  I  forget, 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet 

XCVIL 
Those  lonely  walks,  and  lengthening  reveries. 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia^  eyes ; 
She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease  ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may,  and  must  surprise, 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 

Her  only  son  with  question  or  surmise ; 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not. 
Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not 

XCVIII. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet  'tis  very  common ; 

For  instance— gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman. 

And  break  the Which  commandment  is  *t  they 

(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man  [break  7 

Should  nMy  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous. 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  nsi 

XCIX. 

A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious. 
But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place,^ 

Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes. 
Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace. 

By  harboring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ;  • 
The  last  indeed 's  infallibly  the  case : 

And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly. 

He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 

Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted : 
Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover. 

The  whUe  the  wicked  worid  beholds  delighted. 
Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover. 

Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 
The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over ; 

And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears, 

And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CI 

But  Inez  was  so  anxious,  ana  so  clear 
Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  ol  thb  occasion, 

She  had  some  other  motive  mach  more  near 
For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation, 

But  what  that  motive  was,  I  sha'n't  say  here ; 
Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education. 

Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes. 

In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 


>  C"  A  real  wittol  always  is  suspicious. 

But  always  also  hunts  in  the  wrong  place.**— MS.] 

I  [<«  Change  horses  every  hour  firom  night  till  noon.**— 
MS.] 

s  l<*  Except  the  promises  of  true  theology.**— MS.] 


CII. 

It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day ; — 

Summer 's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  s 
And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May  ; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason  ; 
But  whatso'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more 

merry  in, — 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  mnst  have  its  heroine. 

cm. 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  day — the  sixtn  of  June : 

I  like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fates 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tune,' 

Then  q>ur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states. 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology, 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology.' 

CIV. 
'Twas  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  hour 

Of  half-past  six — perhaps  still  nearer  seven — 
When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  e'er  held  houri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anacreon  Moore,^ 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given, 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song — 
He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  long  I 

CV. 

She  sate,  but  not  alone ;  I  know  not  well 

How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place. 
And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell — 

People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  case ; 
No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  befell. 

But  there  were  she  and  Juan,  face  to  face- 
When  two  such  faces  are  so,  'twould  be  wise. 
Bat  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 

How  beautiful  she  look'd !  her  conscions  heart 
Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong. 

Oh  Love !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on  the  strong. 

How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 
Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  alongf — 

Hie  precipice  riie  stood  on  was  immense. 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence.* 

CVIL 

She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Juan's  youth. 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears. 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  yean : 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  in  sooth. 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears. 
And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny. 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

CVIIL 

When  people  say,  "  I've  told  yon  fifty  times," 
They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do ; 

When  poets  say,  "  I've  written  fifty  rhjrmes," 

They  make  you  dread  that  they'll  recite  them  too ; 


« ['*  Oh.  Susan !  Vre  said,  in  the  momenU  of  mirth. 
What  *8  devotion  to  thee  or  to  roe! 
I  devoutly  believe  there 's  a  heaven  on  earth, 
And  believe  that  that  heaven  *8  in  fAce.**— Mooas.] 
*  V*  She  stood  on  g[uilt'8  steep  brink,  in  all  the  i 
And  full  security  of  innocence.**— MS.] 


Canto  i. 


DON  JUAN. 
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In  gangB  ot fifty,  .hiAves  commit  their  crimes ; 

At./?/ify  love  for  love  is  rare,  'tis  true, 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  true  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  (or fifty  Louis. 

CIX. 

Julia  had  honor,  virtue,  truth,  and  love 
For  Don  Alfonso  ;  and  she  inly  swore, 

By  all  the  vows  below  to  powen  above, 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore, 

Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove  ; 
And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much  more, 

One  hand  on  Juan*s  carelessly  was  thrown. 

Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own ; 

ex. 

Unconsciously  she  lean*d  upon  the  other, 
Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair ; 

And  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  snoother 
She  seem*d,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

Twas  surely  very  wrong  in  Jnan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair,* 

She  who  for  many  years  had  watch*d  her  son  so— 

I'm  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so 

CXI. 

The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 
Gently,  but  palpably  coufirm'd  its  grasp. 

As  if  it  said,  **  Detain  me,  if  you  please  ;*' 
Yet  there  *8  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 

His  fingen  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze ; 
She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad,  or  asp, 

Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 

A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

CXII. 

I  cannot  know  what  Jnan  thought  of  this. 
But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  yon  would  do ; 

His  young  lip  thank*d  it  with  a  grateful  kiss, 
And  then,  abash*d  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 

In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, — 
Love  is  so  very  timid  when  'tis  new : 

She  blush'd,  and  flrownM  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

CXIIL 

The  sun  set,  and  np  rose  the  yeDow  moon : 
The  devil  *8  in  the  moon  for  mischief ;  they 

Who  caird  her  chabtb,  methinks,  began  too  soon 
Their  nomenclature ;  there  is  not  a  day. 

The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way. 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  rooondiine  smU»— 

And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while ! 

CXIV. 

There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 
A  stillness,  which  leaves  room  for  the  foil  sonl 

To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 

The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower. 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 

Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 

A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose.* 

CXV. 

And  Jnlia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 
And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 

>  ["  To  leave  these  two  young  people  then  and  there."~ 
MS.] 

•  C"  I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a  sunshiny  day ;  as 
jf  there  was  some  association  between  an  internal  umroach 
to  greater  light  and  purity,  and  the  kindler  of  tnu  dark 


Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  'twas  placed ; 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm. 
Or  else  'twere  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm, 

And  then God  knows  what  next — I  can't  go  on ; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXVL 

Oh  Plato !  Plato !  you  have  paved  the  way. 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controUess  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romaucers : — You're  a  bore, 

A  chariatan,  a  coxcomb — and  have  been. 

At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 

CXVIL 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  m  sighs, 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation  ; 
The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 
But  who,  alas !  can  love,  and  then  be  wise? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation ; 
A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 
And  whispering  "  I  will  ne'er  consenf'^-consented. 

CXVIII. 

Tis  said  that  Xerxes  ofler'd  a  reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure : 

Methinks,  the  requisition 's  rather  hard, 
And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure : 

For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate -minded  bard, 
Fond  of  a  little  love,  (which  I  call  leisure ;) 

I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 

Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXIX. 

Oh  Pleasure  .  yon  are  indeed  a  pleasant  thing, 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you,  no  doubt . 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation,  ere  the  year  run  out. 

But  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing. 
Yet  still,  I  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

Fm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed. 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim'd. 

cxx. 

Here  my  chaste  Muse  a  liberty  must  take — 

Start  not!  still  chaster  reader — shell  be  nice  hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake ; 

This  Uberty  is  a  poetic  license, 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  'tis  fit 
To  beg  his  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 

CXXI. 

This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth,  (the  fatal  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill 

For  want  of  facts  would  all  be  thrown  away,) 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 

In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd ;  we'll  say 

'Twas  in  "November,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era 's  more  obscure 

lantern  of  our  external  existence.  The  night  is  also  a  rs- 
Ugloos  concern ;  and  even  more  so— when  I  viewed  the 
moon  and  stars  through  Herschel's  telescope,  and  saw  that 
they  were  worlds."— Syrow  Diary,  1821.] 
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CXXII. 

We'll  talk  of  that  anon.--'Ti8  sweet  to  hear 
At  midnight  on  the  bine  and  moonlit  deep 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adrians  gondolier, 

By  distance  melloVd,  o'er  the  waten  sweep ; 

*Ti8  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 
*Tis  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 

From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 

The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

CXXIIL 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch -dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come  f 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark. 
Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

CXXIV. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapet 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 
Purple  and  gushing :  sweet  are  our  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  gUttering  heaps, 

Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-bom's  birth. 
Sweet  is  revenge — especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

cxxv. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet' 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady, 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  years  complete. 
Who  *ve  made   "  us  youth"  wait    too— too   long 
already, 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country  seat, 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  lefaelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obits.' 

CXXVI. 
'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels, 

By  blood  or  ink  ;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend : 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world  ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot 

CXXVII. 

But  sweeter  edll  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — ^it  stands  alone, 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
The  tree   of  knowledge   has  been  pluck'd — all's 
known — 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  for  us  from  heaven. 


» ["  Our  coining,  nor  look  brightly  till  we  come."— MS.] 
«  ["  Sweet  is  a  lawsuit  to  the  attorney—sweet,"  Ac— MS.] 
» [*•  Who  »ve  made  na  wait— God  knows  how  long  already, 
For  an  entaU'd  estate,  or  country-seat, 

Wishing  them  not  exactly  damn'd,  but  dead— he 
Knows  naught  of  grief,  who  has  not  so  been  worried— 
'Tis  strange  old  people  don't  like  to  be  buried."— MS.] 
*  [The  "  Safety  Lamp,"  after  long  researches  and  innu- 
merable experiments,  was  at  length  invented  by  the  late  Sir 


CXXVIII. 

Man 's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 
Of  his  own  nature,  and  the  various  arts, 

And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts ; 

This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose. 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different  marts ; 

You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  yon've  lost 
yom 

Labor,  there 's  a  sore  market  for  imposture. 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  ! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets.) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine,         [sockets  ; 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  seUi  them  in   theit 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Congreve's  rockets, 
With  which  the  Doctor  paid  off  an  old  poX) 
By  borrowing  a  new  one  from  an  ox. 

cxxx. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes ; 

And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning, 
But  has  not  answer'd  like  the  apparatus 

Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning, 
By  which  men  are  unsum>cated  gratis : 

What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  been  spin- 
ning! 
I  said  the  small-pox  has  gone  out  of  late ; 
Perhaps  it  may  be  follow^  by  the  great 

CXXXL 

'TIS  said  the  great  came  from  America ; 

Perhaps  it  may  set  out  on  its  return, — 
The  population  there  so  spreads,  they  say 

'Tis  grown  high  time  to  thin  it  in  its  turn. 
With  war,  or  plague,  or  famine,  any  way, 

So  that  civilization  they  may  learn  ; 
And  which  in  ravage  the  more  loathsome  evil  is— 
Their  real  lues,  or  our  pseudo-syphilis? 

LXXXII. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  inventions 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  souls. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions  ; 

Sir  Humphry  Dav3r*8  lantern,*  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles' 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Pertiaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterioo. 

CXXXIIL 

Man 's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what. 
And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  meastire  ; 

'Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure 's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin 's  a  pleasure ;' 

Few  mortals  know  wbat  end  they  would  be  at. 
But  whether  ^ory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure. 

The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 

The  goal  is  gaiu'd,  we  die,  you  know — and  then — — 


Humphry  Davy,  P.  R.  S.,  in  1815,  and  has,  no  doubt,  al- 
ready preserved  thousands  of  miners  from  the  dangers  of 
the  fire-damp.] 

•r  Jackson's  Account  of  Tombuctoo,  the  great  Emporium 
of  Central  Africa.— Narratire  of  Robert  Adams,  a  Sailor.— 
Dr.  Leyden's  Discoveries  in  Africa,  Ac.  &c.— Sir  £dvi*ard 
Parry's  three  expeditions.— Captain  Ross's  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery, kc.  Ac.] 

*  ['*  Not  only  pleasure's  sin,  but  sin's  a  pleasure."— MS.] 


Canto  i. 


DON  JUAN. 
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CXXXIV. 

What  then  7 — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do  yon — 
And  so  ffood  night — Return  we  to  our  story : 

Twas  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few, 
And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  hoary, 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue :' 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory, 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  a^inst  the  rock, 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

CXXXY. 

'Twas,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night ;' 
No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 

By  ffusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bright 
With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd ; 

There's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light, 
Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud : 

Fm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that,* 

A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat^ 

CXXXVL 

'Twas  midnight — Donna  Julia  was  in  bed. 

Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 
Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead. 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before. 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read, 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more  ; — 
The  door  was  fasten'd,  but  with  voice  and  fist 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  **  Madam — Madam 
—hist! 

CXXXVII. 
**  For  God's  sake.  Madam — Madam — ^here's  my  mas- 

With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back —      [ter,* 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  cursed  disaster  I 

'Tis  not  my  fault — I  kept  good  watch — Alack ! 
Do  pray  undo  the  bolt  a  little  faster — 

They're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 
Will  aU  be  here ;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 
Surely  the  window  *s  not  so  very  high  !" 

CXXXVIII. 

By  this  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived, 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious. 
Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

CXXXIX. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 

Could  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head ; 
But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 

It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition, 

To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed. 
And  sunmion  iackeyb,  arm*d  with  fire  and  sword. 
To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 


1  [And  lose  in  shining  snow  their  summits  blue."— MS.] 
a  (♦•  'Twas  midnigbl--Uark  and  sombre  was  the  night," 
&C.-MS.] 

'  ["  And  supp-*-.  punch,  ghost-stories,  and  such  chat."— 
MS.] 

*  C"  Lady  Mary  W.  Montague  was  an  extraordinary  wo- 
man :  she  could  translate  Epictetus,  and  yet  write  a  song 
worthy  of  Aristippus— the  lines, 

*  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past. 
And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last, 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear ! 
Be  banish'd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear !'  &.c.  dec. 
There,  Mr.  Bowles !— what  say  you  to  such  a  supper  with 
such  a  woman  T  and  her  own  description  too  ?    It  appears 


CXL. 

Poor  Donna  Julia  !  starting  as  irom  sleep, 
(Mind — that  I  do  not  say — she  had  not  slept,) 

Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep  ; 
Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept. 

Contrived  to  flin^  the  bedclothes  in  a  heap, 
As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 

I  can't  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 

To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLI 

But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 

Appear'd  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 

Of  goblms,  but  still  more  of  men  afraid. 

Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterPd  by  two, 

And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid. 
Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through. 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 

"  My  dear,  I  was  the  first  who  came  away." 

CXLII. 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 

"  In  heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'  ye  mean? 

Has  madness  seized  you  ?  would  that  I  had  died 
B^  such  a  monster's  victim  I  had  boon !' 

What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 
A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen  ? 

Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill  7 

Search,  then,  the  room  !" — Alfonso  said,  **  I  will." 

CXLIII. 

/fesearch'd,  they  search'd,  and  rummaged  everywhere. 
Closet  and  clothes'  press,  chest  and  window-seat. 

And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 
Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete. 

With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat : 

Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords, 

And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 

Under  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  found-^ 
No  matter  what — it  was  not  that  they  sought ; 

They  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  footmarks,  but  the  earth  said  naught ; 

And  then  they  stared  each  others'  faces  round  : 
'TIS  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought. 

And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder. 

Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 

CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition,  Julia's  tougue^  [cried. 

Was  not  asleep— **  Yes,  search  and  search,"  she 

**  Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong ! 
It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride ! 

For  this  in  nlence  I  have  sufiTer'd  long 
A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side  ; 

But  now  I'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 

If  there  be  law  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 


to  me  that  this  stanza  contains  the  jmr^  of  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus."— Lord  Byrom  to  Mr.  Bcwles] 

ft  [•«  To-night,  as  Countess  Guic^ioU  observed  me  ponng   I 
over  Don  Juan,  she  stumbled  by  mere  chance  on  the  137ih 
stanza  of  the  First  Canto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.    I   , 
told  her,  *  Nothing,— but  your  husband  is  coming.'    As  I   ; 
said  this  in  Italian  with  some  emphasis,  she  started  up  m  a 
fright,  and  said,  *0h,  my  God,  is  he  coming  t'  thinking  it 
was  her  own.  You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she  found 
out  the  mistake.    You  will  be  amused,  as  I  was ;— it  hap 
pened  not  three  hours  ago."— fiyroii  Lettersj  Nov.  8,  1819.? 

•  ["  Ere  I  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had  been !"— MS.] 

v  [*'  But  while  this  search  was  making,  Julia's  tongue." 
MS.] 
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CXLVI. 
"  Yes,  Don  Alfonfio !  husband  now  no  more, 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 
Is  *t  worthy  of  your  years  ? — you  have  threescore 

Fifty,  or  sixty,  it  is  all  the  same — 
Is 't  wise  or  fittinj^,  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame? 
Un^ateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso, 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so? 

CXLVII. 
**  Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdained  to  hold 

The  conmion  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex. 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold, 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I've  miscarried ! 

CXLVIII. 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo*  e'er 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  7 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  anywhere, 

Except  to  buU-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel? 
Is  it  for  this,  whatever  my  suitors  were, 

I  favor'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  7 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers,*  declares  I  used  him  vilely  ? 

CXLIX. 

**  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  mouths  at  least  in  vain  ? 

Did  not  his  countryman,  Count  Comiani, 
Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  7 

Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many? 
The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain. 

And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 

Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
*'  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet? 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Feman  Nunez ; 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  yon  treat  7 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is : 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  of^rtune  is — 
Oh,  valiant  man !  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  trigger. 
Now,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  7 

CLI. 
"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney, 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having  play'd  the  fool  7  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct 's  less  defensible. 
Because,  no  doub(   'twas  for  his  dirty  fee. 
And  not  from  any  jve  to  you  nor  me. 

CLIL 
**  If  he  comes  here  to  take  a  deposition, 

Bv  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed ; 
You  ve  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition : 

There's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need 

Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  fee'd — 
But,  as  my  maid 's  undreft^'d,  pray  turn  your  spies  out" 
«*  Oh !"  sobb'd  Antonia,  "  I  could  tear  their  eyes  out" 


1  The  Spanish  **  Cortejo"  is  much  the  same  as  the  Italian 
"  Cavalier  Serrcnte." 

*  Donna  Julia  here  made  a  mistake.    Count  O'Reilly  did 
BOt  take  Algiers—but  Algiers  very  nearly  took  him :  he  and 


CLUL 

*'  There  is  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 
The  antechamber — search  them  under,  over ; 

There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair. 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  s  lov«r.* 

I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 
And  make  no  further  noise,  till  you  discoiver 

The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure— 

And  when  'tis  found,  let  me,  too,  have  thai  ploasare. 

CLIV. 

"  And  now,  Hidalgo !  now  that  you  have  thrown 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all. 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d'ye  call 
Him  7  what's  his  lineage  7  let  him  but  be  shown — 

I  hope  he's  young  and  handsome — is  he  tall  ? 
Tell  me — and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honor  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 

"  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  yean. 
At  that  age  he  would  bo  too  old  for  slaughter, 

Or  for  so  young  a  husband's  jealous  fears — 
(Antonia !  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water.) 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears, 
They  are  unworthy  of  my  father's  daughter ; 

My  mother  dream'd  not  in  my  natal  hour, 

That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 

CLVI. 

'*  Perhaps  'tis  of  Antonia  you  are  jealous. 
You  saw  that  she  was  sleeping  l^  my  nde. 

When  you  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellows : 

Look  where  you  please — we've  nothing,  sir,  to  hkle ; 

Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you'll  tell  us. 
Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 

A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 

Dress'd  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVIL 
**  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more ; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow  :^ 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

'Twill  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so  7 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief! — 
Antonia !  where's  my  pocket-handkerchief^** 

CLvin. 

She  ceased,  and  tum'd  upon  her  pillow ;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  teuB, 

Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten  ;  as  a  veil. 
Waved  and  o'orshading  her  wan  cheek,  appeals 

Her  streaming  hair ;  the  black  curls  strive,  but  fail. 
To  hide  the  glossy  shoulder,  which  uproars 

Its  snow  through  all ; — her  soft  lips  lie  apart, 

And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart 

CLIX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused ; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack'd  room. 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused ; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb. 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the  cause. 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  laws. 

his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  loss,  and  not  much 
credit,  from  before  that  city,  in  the  year  1775. 
•  ["  The  chimney— fit  retreat  for  any  lover !"— MS  ] 
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CLX. 

With  prying  raub-nose,  and  small  eyM,  he  stood, 
Following  Antonia*s  motionfl  hem  and  there. 

With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude ; 
For  reputations  he  had  little  care  ; 

So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  gfood. 
Small  pity  had  he  for  the  younsf  and  fair, 

And  ne'er  believed  in  ne^pitives,  till  these 

Were  proved  by  competent  false  witnesses. 

CLXI. 

But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks. 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  fi^re ; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks. 
And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much  rigor. 

He  gain'd  no  point,  except  some  self-rebukes. 
Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigor 

Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hour, 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-shower. 

CLXII. 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  excuse. 

To  which  the  sole  reply  was  tears,  and  sobs. 

And  indications  of  hysterics,  whose 

Prologue  is  alwaj's  certain  throes,  and  throbs. 

Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose : 
AJfonso  saw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job's ; 

He  saw  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations. 

And  then  he  tried  to  mustor  all  his  patience. 

CLXIII. 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer, 
But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 

The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer. 

With  '*  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  say  no  more, 

Or  madam  dies." — Alfonso  muttor'd,  "  D — ^n  her," 
But  nothing  else,  the  time  of  words  was  o*er ; 

He  cast  a  ruefid  look  or  two,  and  did. 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he  was  bid. 

CLXIV. 

With  him  retired  his  "  poaae  comitatus" 
The  attorney  last,  who  lingered  near  the  door 

Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  lato  as 
Antonia  let  him — not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplained  "  kiattu^* 
In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 

An  awkward  look  ;  as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fastened  in  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 

No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than — Oh  shame  ! 

Oh  sin  !  Oh  sorrow !  and  Oh  womankind ! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fame. 

Unless  this  world,  and  t'other  too,  be  blind? 
Nctfiing  so  dear  as  an  unfilch*d  good  name ! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind : 
With  much  heartfelt  reluctance  be  it  said, 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  half-smothered,  from  the  bed. 

CLXVI. 

He  had  been  hid — I  don't  pretend  to  say 

How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where- 
Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  lay. 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square  ; 
But  pity  him  I  neither  must  nor  may 
His  sullbcation  by  that  pretty  pair  ; 
'Twere  bettor,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Mahnsey  butt^ 


*  [ "  than  be  put 

To  drown  with  Clarence  in  his  BCalmsey  butt.**— MS.] 


CLXVII. 

And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 

He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin, 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws,  ' 

At  least  'twas  rather  early  to  be^rin ; 
But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  much  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accounts  of  evil. 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil.^ 

CLXvni. 

Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 
'Tis  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 

How  the  ph3rsician8,  leaving  pill  and  potion. 
Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  beUe, 

When  old  King  David's  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 
And  that  the  medicine  answered  very  well ; 

Perhaps  'twas  in  a  different  way  applied. 

For  David  lived,  but  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 

What's  to  be  done  ?  Alfonso  will  be  back 
The  moment  he  has  sent  his  fools  away. 

Antonia's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play — 

And  how  to  parry  the  rfinew*d  attack  ? 
Besides,  it  wanted  but  few  hours  of  day : 

Antonia  puzzled  ;  Julia  did  not  speak. 

But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 

He  tum'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 
Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair ; 

Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 
And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair  : 

Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

"  Come,  come,  'tis  no  time  now  for  fooling  there," 

She  whisper'd,  in  groat  wrath — *'  I  must  deposite 

This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet : 

CLXXI. 
'*  Pray,  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night— 

Who  can  have  put  my  mastor  in  this  mood  ? 
What  will  become  on't — I'm  in  such  a  fright. 

The  devil 's  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 
Is  this  a  time  for  giggling  ?  this  a  plight  7 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  t 
You'll  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  lose  my  place. 
My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXII. 

*'  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 

Of  twenty-five  or  thirty — (come,  make  haste) 

But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here ! 
I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 

(Come,  sir,  get  in)— my  mastor  must  be  near : 
There,  for  the  present,  at  the  least,  he's  fast, 

And  if  we  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 

Our  counsel — (Juan,  mind,  you  must  not  sleep.)" 

CLXXIII. 

Now,  Don  Alfonso  entormg,  but  alone. 
Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid  : 

She  loitered,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone, 
An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd  ; 

However,  present  remedy  was  none, 
And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  stay'd : 

Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view. 

She  snu^d  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew 


•  [**  And  reckon  up  our  balance  with  the  devil.**— M8J 
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CLXXIV. 

Alfonso  paused  a  minute — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 

Ho  would  not  justify  what  he  had  done, 
To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill-breeding ; 

But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 
Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading : 

His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  leam'd  call  " rigmarole" 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  naught ;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband's  foible  knows, 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose, — 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables  ; 

*Tis  to  retort  with  firmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  three 

CLXXVL 

Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds, — 

Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  well  known  ; 

But  whether  'twas  that  one's  own  guilt  confounds — 
But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown, 

A  lady  with  apologies  abounds ; — 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 

From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 

To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVII. 

There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two ; 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded, — 
Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conceal'd  amongst  his  premises ;  'tis  true, 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded ; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say, 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXVIII. 

A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough  ; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  tact — 
(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact — ) 
Which  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  roiigh, 

A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact : 
He  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There's  nothing  ^  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX. 

They  blush,  and  we  believe  them ;  at  least  I 
Have  always  done  so ;  'tis  of  no  great  use, 

In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply. 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profiwe ; 

And  when  at  length  they're  out  of  breath,  they  sigh, 
And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 

A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up  ; 

And  then — and  then — and  then — ait  down  and  sup. 

CLXXX. 

Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg'd  her  pardon. 
Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 

And  laid  conditions  he  thought  very  hard  on, 
Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 


» ['*  With  base  suspicion  now  no  longer  haunted.**— MS.] 

*  [For  the  incident  of  the  shoes.  Lord  Bfron  was  proba- 
bly indebted  to  the  Scottish  ballad,— 

"  Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en,  and  hame  came  he, 
He  spy'd  a  pair  of  jack-boots  where  nae  boots  should  be, 


He  stood  like  Adam  lingering  near  his  garden. 

With  nselesB  penitence  perplex'd  and  haunted,^ 
Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse, 
When,  lo !  he  stuinbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXL 

A  pair  of  shoes  ? — ^what  then  7  not  much,  if  they 
Are  such  as  fit  with  ladies'  feet,  but  these 

(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  say) 
Were  masculine  ;  to  see  them,  and  to  seize, 

Was  but  a  moment's  act    Ah !  well-a-day ! 
My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  freeze  ! 

Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion, 

And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXIL 

He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquish'd  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew. 
"  Fly,  Juan,  fly !  for  heaven's  sake — ^not  a  word — 

The  door  is  open — ^you  may  yet  riip  through 
The  passage  yon  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — Fly — fly — Adieu ! 
Haste — haste !  I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet — 
Day  has  not  broke — there's  no  one  in  the  street." 

CLXXXIII. 

None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice, 
The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  too  late ; 

Of  an  experience  'tis  the  usual  price, 
A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 

Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice. 
And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate. 

But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown. 

Who  threaten'd  death — so  Juan  knock'd  him  dovm. 

CLXXXIV. 
Dire  was  the  scnffle,  and  out  went  the  light ; 

Antonia  cried  out  **  Rape !"  and  Julia  '*  Fire :" 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Swore  lustily  he'd  be  revenged  this  night ; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed  an  octave  higher ; 
His  blood  was  up :  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  conid  draw  it, 
And  they  continued  battling  hand  to  hand. 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it ; 
His  temper  not  being  under  great  command. 

If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 
Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  laud 

Much  longer. — ^Think  of  husbands',  lovers'  lives ! 

And  how  ye  may  be  doubly  widows — wives ! 

CLXXXVI. 

Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe. 
And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away. 

And  blood  ('twas  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow ; 
At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 

Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow. 
And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way : 

He  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it ;  but  there, 

I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 


What's  this  now,  goodwife !    What's  this  I  see  T 
How  came  these  boots  there,  without  the  leave  o'  me ! 
Boots  !  quo'  she  : 
Ay,  boots,  quo'  he. 
Shame  fa'  your  cuckold  face,  and  ill  mat  ye  see, 
It's  but  a  pair  of  water  stoups  the  cooper  sent  to  me,"  Acc 
—See  Johnson's  Musical  Museumr  \oL  v.  p.  486.] 
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CLXXXVII. 

Lights  came  at  length,  and  men,  and  maids,  who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 

Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door ; 

Some  half-torn  £apery  scattered  on  the  ground, 
Some  Mood,  and  several  footsteps,  but  no  more : 

Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  tum'd  the  key  about, 

And  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  out . 

CLXXXVIII. 

Here  ends  this  canto. — Need  I  mng,  or  say, 
How  Juan,  naked,  favor'd  by  the  night, 

Who  favors  what  she  should  not,  found  his  way,^ 
And  reach'd  his  home  in  an  unseemly  plight  7 

The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 

The  nine  days'  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light, 

And  how  Alfonso  sued  for  a  divorce, 

Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  course. 

CLXXXIX. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings, 
The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full. 

The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleadings 
Of  counsel  to  nonsuit,  or  to  annul. 

There's  more  than  one  edition,  and  th^  readings 
Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull : 

The  best  iis  that  in  short-hand  ta'en  by  Gumey,* 

Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

cxc. 

But  Donna  Inez,  to  divert  the  train 
Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 

That  had  for  centuries  been  known  m  Spain, 
At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals,* 

Fust  vow*d  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 
To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles : 

And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies. 

She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadiz. 

CXCI. 

She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  cliines,  by  land  or  sea. 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new, 

BIspecially  in  France  and  Italy, 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  da) 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent :  she 
Grieved,  but,  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  Letter: — 

CXCII. 

"  They  tell  me  'tis  decided ;  you  depart : 
'Tis  wise— 'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain ; 

I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart. 
Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again  ; 


I  ["  Found—heaven  knows  how— his  soUtary  way,"fcc.— 

MS.] 

*  (William  Brodie  Gumev,  Esq.,  the  eminent  short-hand 
writer  to  the  houses  of  parliament.] 

>  ["  Since  Roderick's  Goths,  or  older  Genseric's  Vandals.** 

—MS.] 

*  C"  Que  les  hommes  sont  heureux  dialler  k  la  guerre, 
d'exposer  ieur  vie,  de  se  hrrer  a  I'enthousiasme  do  Thonneur 
et  du  danger !  Mais  il  n'y  a  rien  au  dehors  qui  soulsge  les 
femmes."— Cortmu.] 

» t"  *  To  mourn  alone  the  love  which  has  undone.' 
Or, 

'  To  lift  our  fatal  1  )ve  to  God  from  man.' 

Take  that  which,  of  these  three,  seems  the  best  prescnp- 
tion."-B.] 

*  rWe  have  an  indelicate,  but  very  clever  scene,  of  the 
young  Juan's  comealmentin  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron. 
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To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used ; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 
Be  on  this  sheet,  'tis  not  what  it  appears ; 
My  eyeballs  bum  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

CXCIIL 

**  I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 

State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem,   j 

And  yet  can  not  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  'tis  not  to  boast. 
None  can  deem  harshlier  of  me  than  I  deem : 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 

I've  nothing  to  reproach,  or  to  request 

cxcrv. 

"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence  ;  man  may  range 

The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart, 
Sword,  gown,  eain,  glonr,  offer  in  exchange 

Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  nil  up  his  heart. 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 

Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  oue,^ 

To  love  again,*  and  be  again  undone." 

cxcv. 

*'  You  will  proceed  in  pleasure,  and  in  pride. 

Beloved  and  loving  many ;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core ! 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion  which  still  rages  as  before, — 
And  BO  farewell — forgive  me,  love  me— No, 
That  word  is  idle  now — but  let  it  go.^ 

CXCVI. 

"  My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet ; 

But  still  I  think  I  can  collect  my  mind  f 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit 's  set. 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wmd ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind ; 
So  shakes  the  needle,  aud  so  stands  the  pole. 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul.* 

cxcvn. 

'*  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still. 
And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upou  this  sheet, 

And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil. 
My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete ; 

I  had  not  Uved  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ;         [meet. 
Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would 

And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 

And  bear  with  hfe,  to  love  and  pray  for  you !" 


and  of  the  torrent  of  rattling  and  audacious  eloquence  with 
which  she  repels  the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord. 
All  this  is  merely  comic,  and  a  bttle  coarse :— but  then  the 
poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and  abandoned  woman 
address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epistle  breathine  the  very 
spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love— thus 
profaning  the  hohest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indirectly 
associating  it  with  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  sensual- 
ism. Thus  are  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  at  once  con- 
founded—our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken  to  the  foundation 
—and  otu-  reliance  on  truth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  forever. 
Of  this  it  is  that  we  complain.— JBrrRsr.} 

i  fatal  now     ) 
lost  for  me  V— butletitgo."— MS.l 
deadly  now  ) 

>  C"  I  struggle,  but  can  not  collect  my  mind.**— MS.] 

>  C"  As  turns  the  needle  trembling  to  the  pole 

It  ne*er  can  reach— so  turns  to  you  my  soul.**— MS.] 
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Canto  i. 


cxcvnt 

This  note  wu  written  upon  gilt-edgea  paper 
With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new  ;* 

Her  small  white  hand  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her ; 

The  seal  a  sun-flower ;  "  EUe  wtu  tuit  partout,*^ 

The  motto  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian  ; 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vennilion. 

CXCIX. 

This  was  Don  Juan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependent  on  the  public  altogether ; 

We'll  see,  however,  what  they  say  to  this, 
Their  favor  in  an  author's  cap 's  a  feather. 

And  no  great  mischief's  done  by  their  caprice  ; 
And  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 
Perhaps  they'll  have  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 

My  poem 's  epic ^  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books  ;  each  book  containing. 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea,* 

A  list  of  shipn,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning. 
New  characteni ;  the  episodes  are  three  :* 

A  panoramic  view  of  hell 's  in  training, 
After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
So  that  my  name  of  Epic 's  no  misnomer. 

CCI. 
All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules, 
The  Vade  Mecum  of  the  true  sublime. 

Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools : 
Prose  poets  like  blank-verse,  I'm  fond  of  rhyme. 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools ; 
I've  got  new  mythological  machinery. 
And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery.* 


» t"  With  a  neat  crow-quill,  rather  hard,  but  new.^*— MS.j 
*  [Lord  Bjrron  had  himself  a  seal  bearing  this  motto.] 
»  [«<  For  your  tempest,  take  Eunis,  Zephyr,  Aiister.  and 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse :  add  to  these, 
of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can,)  quan- 
tum sufficit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  till 
they  foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there  with 
a  quicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your  head,  before 
you  set  it  a  blowing.  For  a  battle,  pick  a  larse  quantity  of 
images  and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Illiad,  with  a  spice 
or  two  of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may 
lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes, 
and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle."— Swif  •     Rtetpr  f^  on 

4  ['*  And  there  are  other  incidents  remaining 
Which  shall  be  specified  in  fitting  time, 
With  good  discretion,  and  in  current  rhyme."— M8.) 

» [Lord  Byron  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  written  an  tjic 
poem,  if  the  definition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Tr6voux  be 
right :— "  Epiquk,  qui  appartient  a  la  podsie  h^roique,  ou 
poeme  qui  d^crit  quelque  action,  signage  d*un  h^ros.  Le 
Doeme  ^pique  est  uu  discours  invents  avec  art  pour  former 
les  mceurs  par  des  instructions  d6guis  es  sous  les  alK^gories 
d'une  action  importante,  racont^e  d'une  manidre  vraisem* 
blable  et  merveiileusc.  La  diflf^rence  qu'il  y  a  entre  le  po- 
dme  epique  et  la  trag<^die,  c'est  que  dans  le  po^me  6pique 
les  personnes  n'y  sont  point  introduites  aux  yeux  des  spec- 
tateurs  agissant  par  elles-memes,  comme  dans  la  trag^die ; 
mais  Taction  est  racontie  par  le  po^te."— Bbydoss.] 

«  [For  your  machinery,  take  of  deities,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle  ;  let  Juno  put  him  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occasions 
to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils, 
draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  your  spirits 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ;  and, 
since  no  epic  poem  can  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  way 
is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatest  necessities.— Swift.] 


CCIL 

There's  only  one  slifffat  difibrence  beiwewi 
Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before. 

And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween ; 
(Not  that  I  have  not  several  meritf  more, 

Bat  this  will  more  pecoliarly  be  seen :) 
They  so  embellidi,  that  'tis  qoite  a  bore 

Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through. 

Whereas  this  story 's  actaally  true. 

CCIIL 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts. 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acta  *J 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal. 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is,  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I'll  write  poetical  commandment*,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  thooe 

That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  thinss  that  no  one  knows, 

And  carry  precept  to  Uie  highest  pitch : 
I'll  call  the  work  '*  Longinus  o^ef  a  Bottle,"  . 
Or,  Every  Poet  his  own  Aristotle." 

CCV. 
Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope ; 

Then  shalt  not  set   up    Wordsworth,  Coleridfo, 
Southey ; 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope. 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthy  f 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope. 

And  Campbell's  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  droothy : 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 
Commit-^lirtation  with  the  mose  of  Moore. 


T  ["  To  newspapers,  to  sermons,  which  the  zeal 

Of  pious  men  have  published  on  his  acts."— MS.] 

•  ['*  PU  call  the  work '  Reflections  o'er  a  Bottle.*  **— MS.] 

•  ["  There  are  the  Lakers,  my  lord  ;  ay,  the  whole  school 
of  Glaramara  and  Skiddaw  and  Dunmailraise,  who  hare 
the  vanity  to  be  in  the  habit  of  undervaluing  your  poetical 
talents.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  you  would  never  nave  thousht 
of  going  over  the  sea  had  it  not  been  for  his  'Thalaba ;  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  humbly  of  opinion  that  no  man  in  the  work! 
ever  thought  a  tree  beautiful,  or  a  mountain  grand,  till  he 
announced  his  own  wonderful  perceptions.  Mr.  Charles 
Lambe  thinks  you  would  never  have  written  Beppo  had  he 
not  joked,  nor  Lara  had  he  not  sighed.  Mr.  Lloyd  half  sus- 
pects your  lordship  has  read  his  Nugss  Canore :  now  all 
iiese  fancies  are  alike  ridiculous,  and  you  are  well  entitled 
kj  laugh  as  much  as  you  please  at  them.  But  there  is  one 
Laker  who  praises  your  lordship.— and  why  t  Because  your 
lordship  praised  him.  This  is  Coleridge,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  a  little  compliment  in  one  of  your  notes,  [see 
tmii,  p.  130,]  ventured  at  last  to  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  day 
the  long  secluded  loveliness  of  Christabel,— and  with  what 
effect  his  bookseller  doth  know.  Poor  Coleridge,  however, 
although  his  pamphlet  would  not  sell,  still  gloated  over  the 
puff ;  and  he  gave  your  lordship,  in  return,  a  great  many  rem- 
sonable  good  puffs  in  prose.  You  may  do  very  well  to  quiz 
Wordsworth  tor  his  vanity,  and  Southey  for  his  pompous- 
ness :  but  what  right  have  you  to  say  any  thing  about  Mr. 
Coleridge's  drinking  I  Really,  my  lord,  I  have  no  scruple 
in  saying,  that  I  look  upon  that  line  of  yours—*  Coleridge  is 
drunk.'  &c.  as  quite  personal— shamefully  personal.  As 
Coleridge  never  saw  Don  Juan,  or,  if  he  did.  forgot  the 
whole  affair  next  morning,  it  is  nothing  as  regards  him ; 
but  what  can  be  expected  from  his  friends  ?  Has  not  any 
one  of  them  (if  he  has  any)  a  perfect  right,  after  reading  that 
line,  to  print  and  pubUsh,  if  he  pleases,  all  that  all  the  worid 
has  heard  about  your  lordship's  own  life  and  conversation  ? 
And  if  any  one  of  them  should  do  so,  what  would  you,  my 
Lord  Byron,  think  of  it  ?"— John  Boll.] 


Canto  i. 


DON  JUAN. 
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CCVI. 

Thoa  shalt  not  covet  Mr.  Sotheby's  Muse, 
His  Peflrasus,  nor  any  thing  that's  his ; 

Thou  shaft  not  bear  false  witness  like  "  the  Bines'*— 
(There's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this ;) 

Thou  flhalt  not  write,  in  short,  bat  what  I  choose : 
This  is  true  criUcism,  and  you  may  kiss — 

Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not^ — the  rod ; 

But  if  you  don't,  I'U  lay  it  on,  by  G— d ! 

CCVII. 

If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  I  pray. 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they're  hurt, 

Then  that  theyHl  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say, 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert,) 

That  this  is  not  a  moral  tale,  though  gay : 
Besides,  in  Canto  Twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 

CCVIII. 

If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind. 

Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  '*  the  moral  cannot  find," 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies ; 

Should  captains  the  tomark,  or  critics,  make. 

They  also  lie  too— under  a  mistake. 

CCK. 

The  public  approbation  I  expect. 

And  beg  they'll  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect, 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral ;) 
Meantime  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 

My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I've  bribed  my  grandmother's  review— the  British.' 

ccx 

I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  ] 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor ; 

Yet,  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost. 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 
All  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXI. 

I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  ensure  the  public,  and  defy 
Ail  other  magazines  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three  monthly ;  I 


I  (For  the  strictures  of  "  The  British,**  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  see  **  Testimonies,"  No.  XVI.,  onW,  p.  Ml. ; 
and  compare  Lord  Byron's  '*  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  M7 
Grandmother's  Review,"  (j>o*r,  Appiwdix.)— •«!  wrote  to 
you  by  last  post,"  says  Lord  B.,  Bologna,  Aug.  84.  1819, 
'*  enclosing  a  buffooning  letter  for  publication,  addressed  to 
the  buffoon  Roberts,  who  has  thought  proper  to  tie  a  canis- 
ter to  his  own  tail.  It  was  written  ofl-hand,  and  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  not  very  favorable  to  facetiousness, 
so  that  there  may,  perh^,  be  more  bitterness  than  enough 
for  that  sort  of  small  acid  punch."] 

*  [*«  Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm   with  youth— when  Tullus  ftll'd  the 
chair."— Fbakcis.) 
»  [*•  I  thought  of  dyeing  it  the  other  day  ."—MS.] 

*  <*  Me  nee  fomina.  nee  puer 

Jam,  nee  spes  animi  credula  mutui. 

Nee  certare  juvat  mere ; 
Nee  vincire  novis  tempera  floribus."— Hoi. 
[**  For  me,  alas !  these  joys  are  o'er  ; 
For  me  the  vernal  garland  blooms  no  more ; 


Have  not  essay'd  to  multiply  their  clients. 

Because  they  tell  me  'twere  in  vain  to  try. 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyriy. 

CCXII. 

"  Non  ego  hoeferrem  calida  juvent& 
Consule  Planco,*^  Horace  said,  and  so 

Say  I  ;  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 
Hint  that  some  six  or  seven  good  years  ago 

(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  from  the  Brenta) 
I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow. 

And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 

In  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King 

CCXIII. 

But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  gray — 
(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 

I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day* — ) 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener ;  and,  in  short,  I 

Have  squandered  my  whole  summer  while  'twas  May, 
And  feel  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 

Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal, 

And  deem  not,  what  I  deem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

(XXIV. 

No  more-— no  more— Oh !  never  more  on  me 
The  fireshnesB  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew. 

Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 
Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new. 

Hived  in  our  boeoms  like  the  bag  o*  the  bee, 

Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  7 

Alas !  'twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 

To  double  even  the  sweetness  of  a  flower. 

ccxv. 

No  more— 410  more — Oh !  never  more,  my  heart. 
Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  ! 

Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  bleasing  or  my  curse : 

Tlie  illusion 's  gone  forever,  and  thou  art 
Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse. 

And  in  thy  stead  Tve  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 

Though  heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgment 

CCXVL 

My  days  of  love  are  over ;  me  no  more^ 
The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow. 

Can  make  the  fool  of  which  they  made  before,— 
In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  hfe  I  did  do ; 

The  credulous  hope«of  mutual  minds  b  o*er, 
The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid  too. 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice.* 

No  more  the  feats  of  wine  I  prove. 

Nor  the  delusive  hopes  of  mutual  love."— Fbancis.] 
•  [His  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  in  Don 
Juan,  and  the  humorous  zest  with  which  he  delights  to  dwell 
on  it,  show  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as  how  far  from  seri- 
ous, was  his  adoption  of  the  **  good  old-gentlemanly  vice." 
That  his  parsimony,  however,  was  very  far  from  bieing  of 
that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns  as  **  withholding  men  from 
works  of  liberality,*'  is  a|^>arent  from  all  that  is  known  of 
his  munificence  at  this  very  period.— Mooas.] 

"  Charity— purchased  a  shillings  worth  of  salvation.  If 
that  was  to  be  bought,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fellow- 
creatures  in  this  lifo— sometimes  for  vtc«,  but,  if  not  more 
often,  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue— than  I  now 
possess.  I  never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I 
nave  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest  distress.  But. 
no  matter !  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  persecuted 
me  will  triumph — and  when  justice  is  done  to  me,  it  will  be 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which 
have  stung  it."— Syrow  Disry,  1891.] 
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Canto  i. 


CX^XVII. 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 
Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow,  and  of  Pleasure ; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token, 
0*er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure : 

Now,  like  Friar  Bacon*s  brazen  head,  Tve  spoken, 
•*  Time  is,  Time  was.  Time  *s  past  :"* — a  chymic 
treasure 

Is  glitterin|r  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes — 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes. 

CCXVIII. 

What  is  the  end  of  Fame?*  His  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill. 

Whose  summit,  like  di  hills,  is  lost  in  yapor  ;* 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  kill, 

And  bards  bum  what  they  call  their  "midnight 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust,  [taper," 

A  name,  a  wretched  picture,*  and  worse  bust* 

CCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes  of  man  ?    Old  Egypt's  King 

Cheops  erected  the  flrst  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mummy  hid ; 
But  somebody  or  other  rummaging 

Barglariously  broke  his  coffin^s  lid : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes, 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops.* 

ccxx. 

But  I  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  «*  Alas ! 
All  things  that  have  been  bom  were  bora  to  die, 

And  nesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  is  grass ; 
YouVe  paas'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly, 

And  lit  you  had  it  o'er  again — 'twould  pass — 
So  thank  your  stars  that  matters  are  no  woree. 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  purse." 

CCXXI. 

But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader !  and 

Still  gentler  purchaser !  the  bard — that's  I — 

Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand,^ 
And  BO  your  humble  servant,  and  good-b'ye ! 

We  meet  again,  if  we  should  understand 
Each  other ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 

Your  patience  further  than  by  this  short  sample — 

'Twere  well  if  others  foUow'd  my  example. 


» [The  old  legend  of  Friar  Bacon  says,  that  the  brazen 
head  w^i'*b  he  formed  capable  of  speech,  after  uttering  suc- 
cessive!} .  '  Time  is"—"  Time  was"— and  ♦♦  Time  is  past," 
the  opportunity  of  catechizing  it  having  been  neglected, 
tumbled  itself  from  the  stand,  and  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces] 

«  ["  Out  of  spirits— read  the  papers— thought  what  Fmne 
was,  or  reading,  in  a  case  of  murder,  •  that  Mr.  Wych,  ^o- 
cer,  at  'mbridge,  sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is 
believea,  some  plums,  to  some  gipsv  woman  accused.  He 
had  on  his  counter  (I  quote  faithfully)  a  book,  the  Life  of 
Pamela,  which  he  was  tearing  for  waste  paper,  dec.  &.c.  In  the 
cheese  was  found,  &c.,  and  a  leaf  of  Pamela  wrapped  round 
the  bacon  1'  What  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luck- 
iest of  living  authors  (t.  e.  while  ahve)— he  who,  with  Aaron 
HiU,  used  to  prophesy  and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall 
of  Fielding,  (the  pro#e  Homer  of  human  nature.)  and  of  Pope 
(the  most  beautiful  of  poets)— what  would  he  have  said,  could 
he  have  traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the  French  prin- 
ces* toilets,  (see  Bosweirs  Jolmson,)  to  the  grocer's  counter, 
and  the  gipsy-murderer's  bacon  1 1  'V—Btfron  Diary,  1831.] 

s  ("  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar," 
&.C.— Bbattik,] 

*  t"  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Lord  Byron,  being 
the  contemporary  of  Lawrence  and  Chantrey,  never  sat  to 
either  of  those  unrivalled  artists,  whose  canvass  and  marble 
have  fixed,  with  such  niagical  felicity,  the  very  air  and  ges- 


CCXXIL 

*<  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude ! 

I  cast  thee  on  the  waters — go  thy  ways  ! 
And  if ,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good, 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days.** 
When  Southey  's  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood, 

I  can't  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise— 
The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey's  every  line : 
For  Grod's  sake,  reader !  take  them  not  for  mine. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE   8K0ONO.' 


I. 

Oh  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spaiu, 

I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions. 

It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain : 

The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations 
In  Juan's  case  were  but  employ'd  in  vain, 

Since,  in  a  way  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 

Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty.** 

IL 

Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 
In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth. 

His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool. 

At  least,  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north ; 

Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  role, 
But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth — 

A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 

Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course 

in. 

I  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 

If  all  things  be  considered :  first,  there  was 

His  lady-mother,  mathematical, 

A ^never  mind ; — his  tutor,  an  old  ass ; 

A  pretty  woman — (that's  quite  natural, 

Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass  ;) 

A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 

With  his  young  wife — a  time,  and  opportunity. 

tures  of  the  other  illustrious  men  of  this  age — our  Welling 
tons,  our  Cannings,  our  Scotts,  and  Southeys."— Q«ar<.  Ite^. 
vol.  xliv.  p,221.] 

•  [**  A  book— a  damn*d  bad  picture— and  worse  bust.** — 
MS.] 

•  [This  stanza  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  203  :— 
"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  the  sou)  never  de- 
serted the  body  while  the  latter  continued  in  a  perfect  .state. 
To  secure  this  opinion.  King  Cheops  is  said,  by  Herodotus, 
to  have  employed  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  his 
subjects  for  twenty  years  in  raising  over  the  '  angusta  do- 
mus'  destined  to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stone  equal  m 
weight  to  six  millions  of  tons,  which  is  just  three  times  that 
of  the  vast  Breakwater  thrown  across  Plymouth  Stmnd  : 
and,  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the  nar- 
row chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small,  intrioaie 
passages,  obstructed  by  stones  of  an  enormous  weight,  and 
so  carefully  closed  externally  us  not  to  be  perceptible.  Yet, 
how  vam  are  all  the  precautions  of  man  1  Not  a  bone 
was  left  of  Cheops,  either  in  the  stone  coffin,  or  in  the  \  auU. 
when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber."] 

» ["  Must  bid  you  both  farewell  in  accents  bland."— MS.] 

>  [See  Southey's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  mbfin^.^ 

»  ["  Begun  at  Venice,  December  13,  1818,— fliushed  if  a- 

uary  20,  1 81 »."— Byron.] 
">  c*  Lost  that  most  precious  stone  of  (tones  -:m  modes- 

ty.»»-MS.] 
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IV. 

Well — well,  the  world  mast  tarn  upon  its  axis, 
And  all  mankind  torn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 

And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails  ; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 

Fighting,  devotion,  dost, — ^perhaps  a  name. 


I  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well — 
'Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is, 

(Or  was,  before  Peru  learn'd  to  rebel,) 
And  such  sweet  girls — I  mean,  such  crraceful  ladies. 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike. 
Nor  liken  it — I  never  saw  the  like  :* 

VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  n  stately  stag,  a  barb 

New  broke,  a  cameleopard,  a  gazelle, 
No— none  of  these  will  do ; — and  then  their  garb ! 

Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas !  to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  cauto^then  their  feet  and  ankles, — well. 
Thank  Heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready, 
(And  so,  my  sober  Muse— come,  let's  be  steady — 

vn 

Chaste  Muse ! — well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — the  veil 
Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand. 

While  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale. 
Flashes  into  the  hean : — All  sunny  land 

Of  love  !  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fall 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there  plann'd 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley, 

Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli.^ 

VIII. 

But  to  our  tale :  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark ; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent, 

But  why  ? — we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
'Twas  for  a  voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant. 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bade  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money :  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and  thrngh  Inez  grieved, 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings,) 

She  hoped  he  would  improve — perhaps  beUeved : 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit 


» [•'  But  d n  me  if  I  ever  saw  the  like."— MS.] 

>  F<uzto/t— literally,  little  handkerchiefs— the  veils  most 
availing  of  St  Mark. 

3  C"  Their  manners  mending,  and  their  morals  curing, 

She  taught  them  to  suppress  their  vice— and  urine." 
— MS.] 

4  ["  Hojgg  wrtves  me^  that  Scott  is  gone  to  the  Orkneys  in 
a  gidc  of  wind  .— dunng  which  wind  he  affirms  the  said 
Scott '  he  is  sure  m  not  at  his  ease,  to  say  the  best  of  it.' 
Lord,  Lord !  if  these  home-keepiuK  minstrels  had  tasted  a 
little  open  boating  in  a  white  squaU— or  a  gale  in  *  the  Oat' 


In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away. 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool : 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day. 
Dunces  were  whipp'd,  or  set  upon  a  stod : 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education, 

Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation.' 

XI. 

Juan  embark'd — the  ship  got  under  way, 
The  wmd  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough : 

A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay,* 
As  I,  who've  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough  ; 

And  standing  upon  the  deck,  the  dashing  spray 
Flies  in  one's  face,  and  makes  it  weatiher-tongh 

And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again, 

His  first — ^perhaps  his  last — ^farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 

I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 
To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 

The  growing  waters ;  it  unmans  one  quite, 
El^cially  when  life  is  rather  new  : 

I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 
But  almost  every  other  country 's  blue. 

When  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 

We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 

XIII. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewilder*d  on  the  deck 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  straiu'd,  and  sailors  sworOf 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  specki 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore. 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness  :*  try  i^,  sir,  before 
You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 
For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  you. 

XIV. 

Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stem« 

Beheld  his  native  Spain  receding  far : 
First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn. 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war  ; 
There  is  a  sort  of  unexpress'd  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar : 
At  leaving  even  the  most  uupleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keepB  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave. 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife. 

So  that  he  had  much  bettor  cause  to  grieve, 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life ; 

And  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
\i  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 

No  dcubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endean— 

That  is,  till  deeper  grie&  congeal  our  tears. 


—how  it  would  enliven  and  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the 
sensations."— Byron  Lettergj  1814.] 

» [My  friend.  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  Travels  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1829.  says  that  "  sea-sickness  consists  of  vomiting- 
or  something  like  it,"  and  that  the  true  way  to  escape  the 
malady,  is  to  take  45  drops  of  laudanum  at  starting,  and  as 
often  anerwards  as  uneasiness  recurs.  Dr.  Kitchener  ob- 
serves, that  the  beef-steak,  recommended  by  Lord  Byron, 
can  suit  only  a  very  young  and  vigorous  stomach  on  such 
occasions,  and  adnses  his  pupil  to  adhere  to  salted  fish  and 
devils t  with  qutuU.  $vff.  of  hock  or  brandy  in  soda  water.— 
Hill.] 
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XVL 

So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembennff  Sion : 

I'd  weep, — but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  Muse, 
And  such  light  griefis  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on ; 

Youoff  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 

Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canta 

XVII. 

And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd  and  thought. 
While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  salt  sea, 

*'  Sweets  to  the  sweet ;"  (I  like  so  much  to  quote ; 
You  must  excuse  this  extract, — ^'tis  where  she, 

The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 
Flowers  to  the  grave  \)  and,  sobbing  often,  he 

Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 

And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

XVIII. 

"  Farewell,  my  Spain !  a  long  farewell !"  he  cried, 
'*  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more. 

But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 
Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore : 

Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide ! 
Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o'er, 

Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia ! — (her©  he  drew 

Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

<*  And  oh !  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear— > 
But  that's  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air. 
Sooner  shall  earth  resolve  itself  to  sea. 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh,  my  fair ! 
Or  think  of  any  thing  excepting  thee ; 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick.) 

XX. 

'*  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fell  sicker) 
Oh,  Julia !  what  is  every  other  wo? — 

(For  Grod's  sake  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor ; 
Pedro,  Battista,  help  me  down  below.) 


» [In  1799.  while  Lord  Bjrron  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Glennie, 
at  Dulwich.  among  the  books  that  lay  accessible  to  the  boys 
was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *•  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  toe 
Juno  on  the  Coast  of  Arracan.  in  the  Year  1795.*»    The 
pamphlet  attracted  but  little  public  attention ;  but,  among 
the  young  students  of  Dulwich  Grove  it  was  a  favorite 
study :  and  the  impression  which  it  left  on  the  retentive 
mind  of  Byron  may  have  had  some  share,  perhaps,  in  suggest- 
ing that  curious  research  through  all  the  various  accounts  of 
shipwrecks  upon  record,  by  which  he  prepared  himself  to 
depict,  with  such  power,  a  scene  of  the  same  description  in 
Don  Juan. .  . .  A.s  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against 
I    him  by  some  scribblers  of  the  day,  for  so  doingj--wUh  as 
.   muchjustice  might  the  Italian  author,  who  wrote  a  Discourse 
on  the  Military  Science  displayed  by  Tasso  m  bis  battles, 
;   have  reproached  that  poet  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  his  knowledge ;— with  as  much  justice  might  Puysegur 
I    and  Segrais.  who  have  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  Homer 
and  Virffil,  have  withheld  their  praise,  because  the  science  on 
which  this  merit  was  founded,  must  have  been  derived  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  these  poets  from  others.    So  little  was 
Tusso  ashamed  of  those  casual  imitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that,  in  his  Com- 
'    mentary  on  his  Rime,  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  whatever 
{   coincidences  of  this  kind  occur  m  his  own  verses.— Moors. 
"  With  regard  to  the  chai^res  about  the  Shipwreck,  I  think 
I   that  I  told  you  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  years  ago,  that  there 
I   was  not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from  fact : 
I   not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual 
,    facta  of  different  wrecks." — Lord  Bifron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

"Of  late,  some  persons  have  been  nibbling  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lord  Byron,  by  charging  him  with  plagiarism.  There 
IS  a  curious  charge  of  this  kind  lately  published,  which  re- 


Julia,  my  love ! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker)-^ 

Oh  Julia ! — (this  cursed  vessel  pitches  so) — 
Beloved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching  !** 
(Here  ho  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas !  attends. 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art. 
The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends. 

Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  part 
Of  us  dies  with  them  as  each  fond  hope  ends : 

No  donbt  he  would  have  been  mnch  more  pathetks. 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetk^ 

XXU. 
Love 's  a  capricious  power:  Fve  known  it  hold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat. 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  odd, 

And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat ; 
A^inst  all  noble  maladies  he's  bold. 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet, 
Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh. 
Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIII. 

But  worst  of  all  is  nansea,  or  a  paiu 
About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels ; 

Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein. 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels. 

And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign. 

Sea-sickness  death :  his  love  was  perfect,  how  else 

Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar. 

Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before  ? 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  call'd  the  most  holy  "  Trinidada,"* 
Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn  ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  MoncMla 
Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  was  bom : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  mom 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 

His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 


dounds,  m  reality,  to  the  noble  author's  credit.  Brery  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  sources  from  which  Shakspeare 
took  the  stones  of  his  plays,  must  know  that  in  *  Juhus  Ce- 
sar* and  •  Coriolanus,'  he  has  taken  whole  dialocfues,  with 
remarkable  exactness,  from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch.  | 
Now,  it  is  that  very  circumstance  which  imnresses  those 
plays  with  the  stamp  of  antique  reality,  which  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  poet  could  not  have  enabled  him  to  com- 
municate to  them."— Times. 

Plutakcm.— **  I  am  Conu  MtuHms,  who  hath  dime  to  (Ay 
gelfe  jtarticmlarbf^  and  to  all  the  VoUeei  generally,  grtat  hml 
and  MMdMe/e.  which  I  cannot  denie /or  my  Minutine  of  Corio- 
tonus  that  I  beare.    For  1  never  had  other  benefit  nor  rec- 
ompense of  the  true  and  painefull  service  I  have  done,  and 
the  extreme  dangers  I  have  bene  in,  but  this  onely  surname ; 
a  good  memorie  and  witnssst  of  the  makce  and  displeasure  thou    < 
shouldest  bear  me.    Indeed,  the  noose  only  remaineth  with  me  :    i 
for  the  rest,  the  envie  and  crueltie  of  the  people  of  Rome  have 
taken  from  me.  by  the  sufferance  of  the  dastardly  nobUitit   \ 
and  magistrates,  vho  have  forsaken  fwe,  and  let  me  be  banished 
by  the  people.  That  eatremitie  hath  now  driven  me  to  come 
as  a  poor  suter,  to  take  thy  chimnie  hartK  not  of  any  hope  I 
have  to  save  my  life  thereby.    For  if  I  had  feared  deeik,  I 
would  not  come  hither  to  put  myself  in  hazard.** 

Shakspbabz—  i 

**  My  nanu  is  Cuius  MartiuSt  wAo  hath  done  I 

To  thee  partieulariy,  and  to  ail  the  VoUces, 
Oreat  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  sumome,  Coriolanus :  The  painful  service. 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  arops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  thar  •wmome  .*  a  goodmemory^ 
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XXV. 

His  snite  ccnAtltA  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  tbo  licentiate  Pedrillo, 
Who  several  Uuruages  did  undbratand, 

But  now  Uy  aick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  k>ng*d  for  land, 

H  B  b'^adache  being  increased  by  every  billow ; 
And  the  waves  oozmg  through  the  port>hole  made 
His  b  sfHi  a  little  damp,  and  him  aihud. 

XXVI. 

Twas  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 
Increased  at  night,  until  it  Mew  a  gale  ; 

And  though  'twas  not  much  to  a  naval  mind. 
Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  little  pale, 

For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind: 
At  sunset  they  began  to  take  ui  sail. 

For  the  sky  showed  it  would  come  on  to  blow. 

And  carry  away,  peihaps,  a  mast  or  so. 

XXVII. 

At  one  o'clock  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 
Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift. 
Started  the  stem-post,  also  shattered  the 

Whole  of  her  stem-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Hemlf  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  radder  tore  away :  'twas  time  to  sound 

The  pumpe,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found.' 

XXVIII. 

One  gang  of  people  mstantly  was  put 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not ; 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet ; 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  but 

Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet: 
The  water  rush'd  through  in  a  way  quite  puzxling, 
While  they  thrust  sheets,  shirts,  jackets,  bales  of 
muslin,' 

XXIX. 
Into  the  opening ;  but  all  such  ingredients        [down. 

Would  have  l)een  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone 
Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients. 

But  for  the  pumps ;  Fm  glad  to  make  them  known 
To  all  the  brother  tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 

For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 
By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  nndone, 
But  for  the  maker,  Mr.  Mann,  of  London.* 


And  vntntst  ^f  the  wuiUet  and  ditpUasitrt 
Which  thou  fhtmldst  hear  me  :  owy  that  na 
ITU  cruelty  and  envv  of  the  people, 
Permittea  by  our  dastard  noNest  who 
Have  aOforeook  me,  hath  devoured  the  rest ; 
And  sulftr'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.    Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth ;  Not  out  of  hep*, 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
/  had  f  ear" d  death,  of  all  men  1'  the  world 
I  would  have  *voided  thee.*' 

Coriohunut  Act  4th,  Scene  5th.] 

>  r**  Night  came  on  worse  than  the  day  had  been ;  and  a 
fudden  shift  of  wind,  about  midnight,  threw  the  ship  into  the 
trough  of  the  «ca,  which  struck  her  aft,  tore  away  the  rudder^ 
started  the  stem-post,  and  shattered  the  whole  of  her  stem  frame. 
The  pumps  were  immediatelu  sounded,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  the  water  had  increased  to  four  feetJ^—Loss  of 
the  Hercuies.l 

*  [**  One  gang  was  itutamtly  put  on  them,  and  the  remainder  of 
theveopie  employed  tn  getting  up  rice  from  the  ran  of  the  ship, 
ana  heaving  it  over,  to  come  at  the  leak,  if  possible.  After 
three  or  four  hundred  bags  were  thrown  into  the  sea^  we  did 
get  at  U,  and  found  the  water  rushing  into  the  Ship  with  as- 
ttmishing  rapidity ;  therefore  we  thrust  sheets,  skiru,  jackets. 


XXX. 

As  day  advanced  the  weather  seem'd  to  abate, 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce. 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late 

A  squall  came  on,  and  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 

A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  diip  on  her  beam  ends.^ 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset ; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks,* 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 

For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks. 
Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks . 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  divers. 
And  swinrniers,  who  may  chance  to  be  survivors 

XXXIL 

Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 

Both  main  and  mizen ;  first  the  mizen  went, 

llie  mainmast  foUow'd :  but  the  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent 

Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 
Eased  her  at  last,  (although  we  never  meant 

To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted,) 

And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted.* 

XXXIIL 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 
Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet. 

That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 
To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 

That  even  the  able  seaman,  deeming  his 
Days  neariy  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot. 

As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 

For  grog,  and  sometimes  drink  rum  fix>m  the  cask. 

XXXIV. 

There's  naught,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  tme  religion :  thus^t  was, 

Some  plunder'd,  some  (&ank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms, 
The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass  [quahns 

The  hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time  ;  fright  cured  the 
Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws  ; 

Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion. 

Clamed  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

bales  ofmusUrt,  and  every  thing  of  the  like  description  that 
could  DC  got,  into  the  opening."— Loss  of  the  Hercules.1 

*  [**  Notwithstanding  the  pumps  discharged  fifty  tons  of  wa- 
ter an  hour,  the  ship  certainly  must  have  gone  <iown,  had  not 
our  expedients  been  attended  with  some  success.  The  pumps, 
to  the  excellent  construction  of  which  I  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  life,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mann  of  London.^*— Ibid.] 

*  i**  As  the  next  day  advanced,  the  weather  appeared  to  moder- 
ate^ the  men  continued  incessantly  at  the  pumps,  and  every 
exertion  was  made  to  keep  the  ship  afloat.  Scarce  was  this 
done,  when  a  gust,  exceeding  in  violence  every  thing  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  seen,  or  couid  conceive,  laid  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.^* 
•^Loss  of  the  Centaur.} 

B  [*•  The  ship  lay  motionless,  and  to  all  appearance,  irrevo- 
cably overset.  TV  water  forsook  the  hold,  and  appeared  be- 
tween decks."— /Wi.] 

*  [**  Immediate  directions  were  given  to  cut  away  the  «mm 
and  mixen  masts,  trasting,  when  the  ship  righted,  to  be  able 
to  wear  her.  On  cutting  one  or  two  lanyards,  the  miten-mast 
went  first  over,  but  without  producing  the  smallest  effect  on 
the  snip,  ai^,  on  cutting  the  lanyard  of  one  shroud,  the  mmn- 
mast  followed.  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  foremast 
and  bowsprit  also  go  over..  On  this,  the  skip  imwudiately  righted 
with  great  violence.**^Ibid.} 
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XXXV. 

Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for' 
Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 
Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 
,       It  with  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears, 
As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 
Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears, 
^   Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 
,  Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk.' 

I  XXXVI. 

,  "  Give  us  more  grog,"  they  cried,  "  for  it  will  be 
'       All  one  an  hour  hence."    Juan  answered,  **  No  ! 
j  'Tis  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 
'       But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 
Like  brutes :" — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he,* 

And  none  liked  to  anticipate  tide  blow ; 
And  even  Pedrillo,  his  most  reverend  tutor, 
Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast,  « 

And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation ; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation  ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  passed) 
To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan's  wake,  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIII. 

But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lull'd :  the  masts  were  gone, 
The  leak  increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  enbrts  seemM  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  bule — 
The  stronger  pump*d,  the  weaker  thrummed  a  sail.* 

XXXIX. 

Under  tl^e  vesBel*8  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd. 
And  for  the  moment  it  had  some  eflect  f 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast. 
Nor  rag  of  canvass,  what  could  they  expect? 

But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to  the  last, 
*Ti8  never  too  late  to  he  wholly  wreck*d : 


1  r**  Perhaps  the  whole  would  have  got  drunk,  but  for.'' 
— MS.3 

«  ["  A  midshipman  was  api)ointed  to  guard  the  spirit-room, 
to  repress  that  unhappv  desire  of  a  devoted  crew  to  die  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  The  sailors,  though  in  other  respects 
orderly  in  conduct,  here  pressed  eagerly  upon  him.**— Lo»# 
of  the  Abcrgavennjf.} 

>  ["  *  Give  us  amegrogt*  they  exclaimed,  ^it  will  beatt  one 
an  funtr  hence.* —  mow  we  must  die,*  repUt^i  the  gallant  offi- 
cer, coolly,  *lmt  Ut  $u  die  like  men  P — armed  with  a  brace  of 
pistols,  he  kept  his  post,  even  while  the  ship  was  sinking." 
— Ibid.} 

*  [**  However,  by  Rreat  exertion  of  the  chain-pump,  we 
held  our  own.  All  wno  were  not  seamen  by  profession,  had 
been  employed  in  thrumming  a  saiV^—Ibid.} 

'  [ "  which  was  passed  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  J  thoughf 

bad  some  effect."— iWd.] 

*  {**  'Tis  ugly  dying  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons."— MS.] 

f  [**  The  ship  labored  so  much,  that  I  could  scarce  hope  she 
would  svtim  tUl  morning :  our  sufferings  were  very  great  for 
wcmt  of  water.'*— Loss  of  the  Abergavenny.} 

^  ['*  The  weather  again  threatencdj  and  by  noon  it  Iflew  a  storm. 
The  ship  labored  greatly  ;  the  water  appeared  in  the  fore  and 
after  hold.  The  leathers  were  nearly  consumed,  and  the  chains 
0f  the  pumps^  by  constant  exertion,  and  friction  of  the  coils, 
were  rendered  almost  useless."— /Wrf.] 

*  [*'  At  length,  the  carpenter  came  up  from  below,  and  told 
the  crew,  who  were  working  at  the  pumps,  he  could  do  no 


And  though  'tis  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 
*Ti8  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons' 

XL. 
There  winds  and  waves  had  hurled  them,  and  from 
thence, 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away ; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense. 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 

A  jury  mast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  lack. 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 

XLI. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  perhaps,  was  rattier  less. 
But  the  ship  labored  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 

To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 
Was  also  grpat  with  which  they  had  to  cope 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mees^ 
Was  scant  enougrh :  in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appeared  in  sight, 

Naught  bat  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  nignt 

XLIL 

Again  the  weather  threateuM, — again  blew* 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appeared ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold. 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps : — a  wreck  complete  she  n9l*d, 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
like  human  bemgs  during  civil  war. 

XLIII. 

Then  came  the  carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 
In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain,  he 

Ck>uld  do  no  more :  he  was  a  man  in  years. 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sea, 

And  if  he  wept  at  length,*  they  were  not  fears 
That  made  his  eyeUds  as  a  woman*s  be, 

But  he,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children, — 

Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XLIV. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now" 

Fast  by  the  head ;  and,  all  distinction  gone. 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  saints" — but  there  were  none 


more  for  them.  Seeing  their  efforts  useless,  many  of  them 
burst  into  tears,  and  wept  like  children."— Lo«#  of  the  Aber^ 
gavenny.} 

»  [•*  I  perceived  the  ship  settling  by  the  head.**— Ibid.} 
»» [The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Lord  Byron's  ow-n 
copy  of  Erasmus's  Dialogues.  The  delightful  coUoquy  en- 
titled "  Naufragium"  must,  as  it  is  obvious  from  his  lorashii>'8 
pencil-marks,  have  been  much  in  his  hands :— '*  Aderat  An- 
glus  quidam,  qui  promittebat  montes  aureos  Virgini  Wal- 
samgamicae,  si  vivus  attigisset  terram :  alii  mulla  pnimit- 
tebant  ligno  crucis,  quod  esset  in  tali  loco.  Unum  audivi, 
non  sine  risu,  qui  clar&  voce,  ne  non  exaudiretur.  pollice- 
retur  Christophoro,  qui  est  Lutetiae  in  summo  templo,  mons 
verius  quam  statua,  cereum  tanttan  guantus  esset  ipse.  Hsic 
cum  vociferans  quantum  jwterat  identidem  incuicarel,  qui 
forte  proximus  assistebat  illi  notus,  cubito  ilium  tetigit,  ac 
submonuit :  Vide  quid  pollicearis :  etiamsi  rerum  omnium 
tuarum  auctionem  facias,  non  fueris  solvendo.  Turn  iJle, 
voce  Jam  pressiore,  ne  videlicet  exaudiret  Christophorus : 
Tace,  inquit,  fatue  I  An  credis  me  ex  ammo  loqui?  Si  semel 
contigero  terram,  non  daturus  sum  illi  candelam  sebac^ 
am  I"  •*  There  was  there  a  certain  EngUshman,  who  prom- 
ised golden  mountains  to  0«ir  Lady  of  WalHingham,  if  he 
touched  land  again.  Others  promised  many  things  to  tlie 
Wood  of  the  Cross,  which  was  in  such  a  place.  1  heard  one. 
not  without  laughter,  who,  with  a  clear  voice,  lest  he  should 
not  be  heard,  promised  Christopher,  who  is  at  Paris,  on  the 
top  of  a  church,— a  mountain  more  truly  than  a  statue,— « 
wax  candle  as  big  as  he  was  himself.    When,  bawling  out  as 
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To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  Iook*d  o*er  the  bow ; 

Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ;  and  there  was  one 
That  begg'd  Pedrillo  for  an  absolation. 
Who  told  him  to  be  damned — in  his  confusion.* 

XLV. 

Some  lash'd  them  in  their  hammocks ;  some  put  on 
Their  best  clothes,  as  if  going  to  a  fair ; 

Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 
And  gnashM  their  teeth,  and,  howUng,  tore  their  hair ; 

And  others  went  on  as  they  had  begun, 
Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware. 

That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 

Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee.* 

XLVI. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  then*  condition, 
Haying  been  seyeral  da3rs  in  great  distress, 

nr^as  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 

As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  leas : 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition  ;^ 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stros : 

Two  casks  of  biscuit,  and  a  keg  of  butter, 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLVII. 
But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  poun(k  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so ; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below,* 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met. 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon — 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 

XLVIII. 

The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pmnace,  had 
Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale  f 

And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 
As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail,* 

And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 
Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 

And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored. 

To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

XLIX. 

'Twos  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil, 


hard  as  he  could,  the  raan  reiterated  this  offer,  an  acquaint- 
ance that  by  chance  stood  next,  known  to  him,  touched  him 
with  his  elbow,  and  said—*  Have  a  care  what  you  promise  ,• 
though  you  make  an  auction  of  all  your  goods,  you'll  not  be 
i^ble  to  pay.'  Then  he  says,  with  a  voice  now  lower,  to  wit, 
lest  Chnstopher  should  hear, — '  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ; 
do  you  think  i  speak  from  my  heart  ?  If  once  I  touch  land, 
rU  not  give  liim  a  tallow  candle'  "—Clarke's  Translation.] 

*  ["You  cannot  imagine,"  says  Cardinal  de  Retz,  (who 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons) — *•  the 
horror  of  a  great  storm :  you  can  as  little  itnagtne  the  ridicule 
qfit.  Everybody  were  al  iheir  prayers,  or  were  confessing 
themselves.  The  private  captain  of  the  galley  caused,  in 
the  greatest  height  of  the  danger,  his  embrotdered  coat  and  his 
red  scarf  to  be  brought  to  him,  saying,  that  a  true  Spaniard 
ought  to  die  bearing  his  king's  marks  of  distinction.  He  sat 
himself  down  in  his  jgreat  elbow-chair,  and  with  his  foot 
struck  a  poor  Neapohtan  in  the  chops,  who  not  being  able 
to  stand,  was  crawling  along,  crymg  out  aloud,  *  Senhor  Don 
Fernando,  por  I'amor  de  Dios,  confession.'  The  captain, 
when  he  struck  him,  said  to  him,  *Inimigo  de  Dios  piedes 
confession !'  and  on  my  representing  to  him,  that  his  inter- 
ference was  not  right,  he  said  that  that  old  man  gave  offence 
to  the  whole  galley.  A  Sicilian  Observantine  monk  was 
preaching  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mast,  that  St.  Francis  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  had  assured  him  that  we  should  not 
perish.  I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  descril>e  all 
the  ridiculous  sights  that  are  seen  on  these  occasions."] 

«  [•♦  Some  appeared  perfectly  resigned,  went  to  their  ham- 
mocks, and  desired  their  messmates  to  lash  them  in:  others 
were  for  securing  themselves  to  gratings  and  small  rafts ; 
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Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 
Of  one  whose  fate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail.^ 

Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown, 
And  g^mly  darkled  o'er  the  faces  pale. 

And  the  dim  desolate  deep :  twelve  days  had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 


Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  rafl. 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea, 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugfa'd,* 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be. 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaff'd, 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee, 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical : — 
Their  preservation  wotild  have  been  a  miracle. 

LI. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hencoops,  spars. 
And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loose) 

That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars,* 
For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 
The  boats  pnt  off  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 

And,  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short^ 

LII. 
Then  rose  trom  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell — 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the  bravei — 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  yell," 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave  ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell, 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  whirling  wav«, 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 
And  strives  to  strangle  hun  before  he  die. 

LIIL 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rush'd. 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  da^ 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.'' 


but  the  most  predominant  idea  was  that  of  putting  on  their 
best  and  cleanest  clothes.  The  boats  were  got  over  the  side." 
— Abergavennif,} 

*  V*  Men  will  prove  hungry,  even  when  next  perdition." 
— MS.] 

*  C*  Eight  bags  of  rice,  six  flasks  of  vtn«,  and  a  smaU  quan- 
tity of  salted  beef  and  vork,  were  put  into  the  long-boat,  as 
provisions  for  the  whole."— Wr«e*  of  the  Sydney.] 

»  ["  The  yawl  was  stove  alongside  and  sunk.**— Centaur.] 

*  ["  One  oar  was  erected  for  a  main-mast,  and  the  other 
bent  to  the  breadth  of  the  blankets  for  a  sail.*'— Loss  of  the 
Wellington  Transport. 1 

»  ["  Which  being  withdrawn,  discloses  but  the  frown 
Of  one  who  hates  us,  so  the  night  was  shown,"  itc.— MS.] 

*  [•*  As  rafts  had  been  mentioned  by  the  carpenter,  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  man  to  deceive  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  saved 
on  a  raft  in  such  a  sea  as  this."— Cm/aur.] 

*  ["  Spars,  booms,  hencoops,  and  every  thing  buoyant,  were 
therefore  cast  loose,  that  the  men  might  have  some  chance 
to  save  themselves."— LoM  of  the  Pandora.} 

» [♦♦  We  had  scarcely  quitted  the  ship,  when  she  gave  a 
heavy  hirch  to  port,  and  then  went  down,  head  foremost."— Lady 
Hobart.} 

»» t"  At  this  instant,  one  of  the  officers  told  the  r^ptain  she 
was  going  down,  and  bidding  him  farewell,  leapt  overboard : 
the  crew  nad  iust  time  to  leap  overboard,  which  they  did,  ut- 
tering a  most  dreadful  yell.**— Pandora.] 

» [How  accurately  has  Byron  described  the  whole  pro- 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  n. 


LIV. 

The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before, 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the  crew ; 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly  more 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  blew, 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore ; 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  so  few- 
Nino  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 
Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  afloat 

LV. 

All  the  rest  perish'd :  near  two  hundred  souls 
Had  left  their  bodies ;  and  what 's  woxse,  alas ! 

When  over  Catholics  the  ocean  rolls. 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 

Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what 's  come  to  pasi^ 

They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 

It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that's  said. 

LVI. 

Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 
Contrived  to  help  Pedrillo  to  a  place ; 

It  seem*d  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 
For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 

Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo*s  pair 
Of  eyes  were  c ikying  for  their  owner's  case : 

Battista,  though,  (a  name  call'd  shortly  Tita,) 

Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua- vita. 

LVII. 

Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save. 

But  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss. 

Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave, 
As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross. 

And  so  he  found  a  wine-and-watery  grave ; 
They  could  not  rescue  him  althou^  so  close, 

Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 

And  for  the  boat — the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it 

LVIII. 
A  small  old  spaniel, — which  had  been  Don  Jdse's, 

His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 
For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses !) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink ; 
And  Juan  caught  him  np,  and  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off,  threw  him  in,  then  after  him  he  leap'd.* 

LIX. 

He  also  stuff 'd  his  money  where  he  could 
About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too. 

Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would. 
Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say,  or  do, 

As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  throng. 

And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 

Thus  re-embark'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel 


gress  of  a  shipwreck,  to  the  final  catastrophe  .'—Sir  Johh  Bae- 
BOW  :  History  of  the  Bounty.^ 

» r"  The  boat,  being  fastened  to  the  rigging,  was  no  sooner 
cleared  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  water,  than  a  dog  of  mine 
came  to  me  running  along  the  gunwale.  I  took  him  in."— 
Shipwreck  of  the  Betsey.} 

*  ["  It  blew  a  violent  storm,  so  that  between  the  seas  the 
sail  was  becalmed ;  and  when  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  it  was 
too  much  to  be  set,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  take  it  in,  for 
we  were  In  very  imminent  (lang[er  and  distress  ;  the  sea  curl- 
i$ig  over  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  obliged  us  to  heie  with  <Ut 
ow  might.''*— BUgh's  Open  Boat  Navigation.  See  Bakbow's 
Eventful  History,  p.  99.] 


LX. 
'Twas  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet. 

That  the  saU  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas. 
Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set. 

They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breeze  : 
ESach  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stem,  and  kept  them  wet. 

And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's  ease,' 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp'd, 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swamp'd. 

LXL 

Nine  souls  more  went  in  her:  the  long-boat  still 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast. 

Two  blankets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast ; 

Though  every  wave  roli'd  menacing  to  fill, 
And  present  peril  all  before  surpass'd,* 

They  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  '.utter. 

And  a&o  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 

LXII. 

The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sate  sign 
Of  the  continuance  of  the  gale :  to  run 

Before  the  sea  until  it  should  grow  fine. 
Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done : 

A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 
Were  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun* 

To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags, 

And  most  of  them  had  Uttle  clothes  but  rags. 

Lxin. 

They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion ; 

They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case, 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  immermon. 

While  t'other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place. 
At  watch  and  watch ;  thus,  shivering  like  the  tertian 
^  le  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill'd  their  boat, 
ith  nothing  bat  the  sky  for  a  great  coat* 

LXIV. 
'TIS  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it :  this  is  obvious  to  physicians. 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor  wife. 

Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions, 
Because  they  stUl  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions : 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

*Tis  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 
Are  longer  lived  than  o^ers, — God  knows  why, 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  it  is. 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die : 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is. 
And  that 's  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply : 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way. 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

*  C*  Before  it  was  dark,  a  blanket  was  discovered  in  the 
boat.  This  was  immediately  bent  to  one  of  the  stretchers, 
and  imder  iUasa  sail,  we  scudded  all  night,  in  expectation 
of  being  swallowed  by  every  wave.^—Centam.l 

*  V*  TTu  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  indiattion  of  a  severe 
gale  of  wind.— We  could  do  nothing  more  than  run  before 
the  sea.—/  served  a  teu'spoonful  of  rum  to  every  peraon-  The 
bread  we  found  was  damaged  and  rotten.'^—BLioH.] 

» ["  As  our  lodging  was  very  wretched  and  confined  fvr 
want  of  room,  I  endeavored  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  puttmg 
ourselves  at  watch  and  watch ;  so  that  one  Aa2/ always  sat  up, 
while  the  other  half  2aydoicii  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  vriUi 
nothing  to  cover  us  but  the  heavens."— Ibid.} 


Affue 
With 


Canto  ii. 
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LXVI. 
'Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 

And  Rtand  like  rocks  the  tempest^s  wear  and  tear  ; 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 

Since  Noah*8  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there ; 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVIL 

But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 
And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day ; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey: 

Although  his  anatomical  construction 
Bears  vegetables,  in  a  grumbling  way. 

Your  laboring  people  think  beyond  all  question, 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIII. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew ; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm. 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew, 

And  l3ring  on  their  weariness  like  balm,    . 
Lull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm, 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 

LXIX 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 
They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine. 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 
On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men ! 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine, 

But  as  they  had  but  one  oar,  and  that  brittle. 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual 

LXX. 

The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air,' 
And  Ocean  slumberM  like  an  unwean'd  child : 

The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there. 
The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild — 

With  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 
What  could  they  do?    and  hunger's  rage  grew 
wild: 

So  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  entreating. 

Was  kill'd,  and  portioned  out  for  present  eating.* 


*  ["  The  fburth  day  came,  and  not  a  breath  of  air,  Adc.**— 
Blioh.] 

*  V*  The  fourth  day  we  bef;an  to  suffer  exceedingly  from 
dunger  and  thirst  I  then  seized  mj  dog,  and  plunged  my 
cnife  into  his  throat.  We  cau|(ht  his  blood  in  Uie  hat,  re- 
ceiving in  our  hands  and  drinking  what  ran  over ;  we  after- 
wards drank  in  turn  out  of  the  oat,  and  felt  ourselves  re- 
freshed."—5Wjwredk  of  the  Betsey. 2 

*  ["  Now,  however,  when  Mr.  Byron  was  at  home  with 
his  dog,  a  party  came  to  tell  him  their  necessities  were  such, 
that  they  must  eat  the  dog  or  starve.  In  spite  of  Mr.  B.*8 
desire  to  preserve  the  faithful  animal,  they  took  him  by  force 
and  killed  him.  Thinking  he  was  entitled  to  a  share,  he 
partook  of  their  repast.  Three  weeks  afterwards^  recoUect- 
mg  the  spot  where  the  dog  was  killed,  he  went  to  it.  and  was 
glad  to  make  a  meal  of  the  fat*«  amd  «ilc«ii."— Cohhodobb  Bt- 

« [The  fact  of  men,  in  extreme  cases,  destroying  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  hunger,  is  but  too  well  es- 
tav  iished— and  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  raft  of  the  French 


LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide. 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died, 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied) 
As  a  great  favor  one  of  the  fore-paws,' 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devoured  it,  longing  for  the  other  toa 

LXXII. 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning  sun 
Blister'd  and  scorch*d,  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea. 

They  lay  Uke  carcasses ;  and  hope  was  none. 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not ;  savagely 

They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done. 
Water,  and  wine,  and  food, — and  you  might  see 

The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 

(Although  Uiey  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

LXXIII. 

At  length  one  whisper'd  his  companion,  who 
WhisperM  another,  and  thus  it  went  round. 

And  then  into  a  hoaner  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound  ; 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
'Twas  but  his  own,  suppressed  till  now,  he  found: 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food.^ 

LXXIV. 

But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 
Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain'd  of  shoes ; 

And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despair'd. 
And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose  ; 

At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up,*  and  prepared, 
But  of  materials  that  much  shock  the  Muse — 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better. 

They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mariL'd,  and  mix'd,  and 
handed. 

In  silent  horror,*  and  their  distribution 
LulI'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 

Like  the  Promethean  vulture,  this  pollution ; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

'Twas  nature  gnawed  them  to  this  resolution. 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Juan's  luckless  tutor. 


frigate  MMuse,  when  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
also  on  the  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Nautilus 
frigate  was  lost.— Sia  John  Barrow.] 

*  ["  Being  driven  to  distress  for  want  of  food,  they  soaked 
their  shoes^  and  two  Aotry  caps  which  were  among  them,  in 
the  water :  which  being  rendered  soft,  each  partook  of  them. 
But  day  after  day  having  passed,  and  the  cravings  of  hunger 

Sressing  hard  upon  them,  they  fell  upon  the  horrible  und 
readful  expedient  of  eating  each  other  :  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  contention  about  who  should  become  the  food 
of  the  others,  they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  sufferer."— 
Sufferings  of  the  Crew  of  the  T*homas.2 

•  ["  The  lots  were  drawn :  the  captain,  summoning  all  his 
strength,  wrote  upon  slips  of  paper  the  name  of  each  man, 
folded  them  up,  put  them  into  a  hat,  and  shook  them  to- 
gether. The  crew,  meanwhile,  preservedoa  awful  sdence; 
each  eye  was  fixed  and  each  mouth  open,  while  terror  was 
strongly  impressed  upon  every  countenance.  The  unhappy 
person,  with  manly  fortitude  resigned  himself  to  his  miser- 
able associates.**— FoanM  m  the  Awterican  Skip  Peggy,} 
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He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 
The  surgeon  had  his  instrumenis,  and  bled' 

Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebbM  his  breath, 
You  hardly  could  perceive  when  he  was  dead. 

He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  bred, 

And  first  a  little  crucifix  he  kiss'd. 

And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist 

LXXVII. 

Tlie  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  foe, 
Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  hb  pains ; 

But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

PreferPd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  Teine  :* 

Part  was  divide^  part  thrown  in  the  sea, 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 

Regaled  two  shanu,  who  follow'd  o'er  the  billow— 

The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXVIII. 

The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four. 
Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food ; 

To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 
Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 

Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more ; 
'Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 

Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 

Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  his  master. 

LXXIX 

'Twas  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  fact. 
The  consequence  was  aw  fill  in  the  extreme ; 

For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act, 
Went  raging  mad* — Lord !  how  they  did  blaspheme ! 

And  foam  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rack'd. 
Drinking  salt-water  like  a  mountain-stream, 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearing, 

And,  with  hysna-laughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  infliction. 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough.  Heaven  knows ; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection. 

Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their  woes ; 

But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection. 
As  if  not  wam'd  sufiiciently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perish'd,  suflering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 


>  ['*  He  requested  to  be  bhd  to  death,  the  surgeon  being  with 
them,  and  having^  Am  ease  of  instruments  in  ms  pocket  when 
he  quitted  the  shipy— Thomas.} 

*  ["  No  sooner  had  the  fatal  instrument  touched  the  vein, 
thnn  the  operator  applied  his  parched  lips,  and  drank  the 
blood  as  itjlowed,  while  the  rest  anxiously  watched  the  vic- 
tim's departing  breath,  that  they  might  proceed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  which  preyed  upon  them  to  so  frightful  a  de- 
gree."—/Wd.] 

3  C'  Those  who  glutted  themselres  with  human  flesh  and 
gore,  and  whose  stomachs  retained  the  unnatural  food,  soon 
perished  with  raging  insanity,"  &c.— /MJ.] 

*  I"  Another  expedient  we  had  frequent  recourse  to,  find- 
ing it  supplied  our  mouths  with  temporary  moisture,  was 
chetoing  any  substance  we  could  find,  generally  a  hit  of  can- 
vass, or  even  lead.^*—Juno.} 

^  V*  On  the  S5th,  at  noon,  we  caught  a  noddy.  I  divided  it 
Oto  eighteen  portions.  In  the  evening  we  caught  two  boo" 
»!>#."— Blioh.J 

*  ;  •*  Quandb  ebbe  detto  cib,  con  gli  occhi  torti 

Riprese  g  teschio  misero  co'  denti, 
Che  furo  all'  osso,  come  d'un  can  forti.** 

The  passage  is  thus  powerfully  rendered  by  Dante's  last 
tranHator,  Mr.  Ichabod  Wright-- 


LXXXI. 

And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate. 
As  fattest ;  but  he  saved  himself,  because. 

Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate. 
There  were  some  other  reasons :  the  first  was, 

He  had  been  rather  indiq>osed  of  late  ; 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  his  saving  clansoy 

Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadix, 

By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXII. 

Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  itill  remain'd. 
But  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid. 

And  others  still  their  appetites  constrain'd. 
Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made ; 

All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain'd. 
Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  sonke  lead . 

At  length  they  caught  two  boobies,  and  a  noddy ,^ 

And  then  they  left  ofi*  eating  the  dead  body. 

LXXXIIL 

And  if  Pedrillo's  fate  should  shocking  be. 

Remember  Ugolino*  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arch-enemy 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale :  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

'Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends. 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  scanty. 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

LXXXIV. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain, 
For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  oif  earth 

When  dried  to  snnuner  dust ;  till  taught  by  pain. 
Men  really  know  not  what  good  water's  worth  ; 

If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 
Or  with  a  famish'd  boa^s-crew  had  your  berth. 

Or  in  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell. 

You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is — in  a  well 


LXXXV. 

It  pour'd  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet. 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher, 
And  when  they  deem'd  its  moisture  was  complete. 

They  wrung  it  out,  and  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 
Might  not  have  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  sweM 

As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 

They  ne'er  till  now  had  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

"  Then  both  my  hands  through  anguish  I  did  bite ; 
And  they,  supposing  that  from  want  of  food 
I  did  so,  sudden  raised  themselves  upright. 
And  said—'  O  father,  less  will  be  our  pain. 
If  thou  wilt  feed  on  us :  thou  didst  bestow 
This  wretched  flesh— 'tis  thine  to  take  again : 
Then  was  I  calm,  lest  they  the  more  should  gneve. 
Two  days  all  silent  we  remain'd.    O  thou 
Hard  Earth !  why  didst  thou  not  beneath  us  cleave  ? 
Four  days  our  agonies  had  been  delay'd 
When  Gaddo  at  my  feet  his  body  threw, 
Exclaiming,  *  Father,  why  not  give  ns  sid  ?' 
He  died— and  as  distinct  as  here  I  stand 
I  saw  the  three  fall  one  by  one,  before 
The  sixth  day  closed :  then,  rroping  with  mv  hand, 
I  felt  each  wretched  corpse,  for  sight  had  faird : 
Two  days  I  call'd  on  those  who  were  no  more- 
Then  hunger,  stronger  even  than  grief,  prevailed.'' 
Tins  said— aside  his  vengeful  eyes  were  thrown, 
And  with  his  teeth  again  the  skuU  he  tore, 
Fierce  as  a  dog  to  gnaw  the  very  bone. 

Inferno,  c.  xxx.  r.  60.] 
*  C"  In  the  evening  there  came  on  a  squall,  which  brought 
the  most  seasonable  relief,  as  it  was  accompanied  with 
heavy  rain :  we  had  no  means  of  catching  it,  but  by  spread- 
ing out  our  clothes :  catching  the  drops  as  tbev  fell,  or 
squeesing  them  out  of  our  clothes.*'— Centottr.] 
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LXXXVI. 

And  their  baked  lipe,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 
Suck'd  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  streamed ; 

Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoin  tongues  were 
black. 
As  the  rich  manV  in  hell,  who  vainly  scream'd 

To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  ^Tiin  back 
A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  nad  seem'd 

To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  indeed, 

Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

LXXXVII. 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 
And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 

Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view. 
But  he  died  early  ;  and  when  he  was  gone. 

His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  mrew 
One  glance  at  him,  and  said,  "  Heaven's  wiU  be 

I  can  do  nothing,"  and  he  saw  him  thrown      [done  I 

Into  the  deep  without  a  tear  or  groan.* 

LXXXVIII. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child. 

Of  a  soil  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate  f 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate ; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
Ho  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart. 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part 

LXXXIX. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed, 

And  when  the  wish'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glazed, 
Brighten'd,  and  for  a  moment  seem*d  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child's  mouth — but  in  vain.' 

XC. 

The  boy  expired — ^the  father  held  the  clay, 
And  looked  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 

Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burden  lay 
Stiffen  his  heart,  and  pulse  aud  hope  were  past, 

>  ["  Mr.  Wade*8  boy.  a  stout  healthy  lad,  died  early ,  and 
almost  without  a  groan ;  while  another,  of  the  same  age, 
but  of  a  less  promising  appearance,  held  out  much  longer. 
Their  fathers  were  both  in  the  fore-lop,  when  the  boys  were 
taken  ill.  Wade,  hearing  of  his  son's  illness,  answered, 
with  indiflerence,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  kun,  and  left 
him  to  his  fate."— Ano.] 

» [**  The  other  father  hurried  down.  By  that  lime  only 
three  or  four  planks  of  the  quarter-deck  remained,  just  over 
the  \%  eather-quarter  gallery.  To  this  spot  the  unhappy  man 
led  his  son,  making  him  fast  to  the  rail,  to  prevent  nis  being 
washed  away."— /W.j 

>  ['*  Whenever  the  boy  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  retching,  the 
father  lifted  him  up  and  mped  away  the  foam  from  his  Hps; 
and  if  a  shower  came,  he  made  him  open  his  mouth  to  re- 
ceive the  drops,  or  gently  squeezed  them  into  it  from  a  rag.**— 
Ihd.] 

<  [*'  In  this  affecting  situation  both  remained  four  or  five 
days,  till  the  boy  expired.  The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  un- 
willing to  believe  the  fact,  raised  the  body,  looked  wistfully 
at  it,  and  when  he  could  no  longer  entertain  any  dmtbt,  watched 
it  in  silence  until  it  was  carried  off  by  sea  ;  then  wrapping 
himself  m  a  piece  of  canvass,  sunk  down,  and  rose  no  more  ; 
though  be  must  have  lived  two  days  longer,  as  we  judged 
from  the  quivering  of  his  Umhs,  when  a  wave  broke  over 
him.**— Ibid.] 

»  (This  sublime  and  terrific  description  of  a  shipwreck  is 
strangely  and  disgustingly  broken  by  traits  of  low  humor 
and  buffoonery  ;— and  we  pass  immediately  from  the  moans 
of  an  agonizing  father  fainting  over  his  famished  son,  to 
facetious  stories  of  Juan's  begging  the  paw  of  his  father's 
dog,  and  refusing  a  slice  of  his  tutor  !~a8  if  it  were  a  fine 


He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  tmtil  away 

*Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wheiein  'twas  cast  ;* 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  diuub  and  shivering. 
And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering.* 

XCI. 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 
The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea. 

Resting  its  bright  base  on  the  quivering  blue ; 
And  all  within  its  arch  appear'd  to  be 

Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 
Wax'd  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free. 

Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that 's  bent,  and  then 

Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

XCII. 

It  changed,  of  course ;  a  heavenly  .*ameleon. 

The  airy  child  of  vapor  and  the  sun. 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 

Baptized  in  molten  goM,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o*er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 

Aud  blending  every  color  into  one,* 
Just  like  a  blaoL  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle, 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle.) 

xcni. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen- 
It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 

'Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 

Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 
Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 

Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  Uke  hope — 

Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope.^ 

XCIV 

About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage,  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upon  its  course,)  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes. 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  fell : — this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still.* 


thing  to  be  hard-hearted,  and  pity  and  compassion  were  fit 
only  to  be  laughed  at.— JBrrsKV.] 

*'  I  will  answer  your  friend,  who  objects  to  the  qnJck  suc- 
cession of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity  did 
not  (in  intention,  at  least)  heighten  the  fun.  His  metaphor  ' 
is,  that '  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same   | 
time.'  Blessings  on  his  experience  !  Ask  him  these  questions  I 
about  'scorching  and  drenching.*    Did  he  never  play  at 
cricket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot  weather  ?  Did  he  never  spill  a  ' 
dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handmg  the  cup  to  his  charmer,   > 
to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ^  Did  he  never   , 
swim  in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  m  his  eyes  and  on   | 
his  head,  which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  T  Did  he 
never  draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d— ning  his  eyes 
and  his  valet's  ?  Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake, 
fishing,  and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank, 
afterwards, '  scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  ? 
*  Oh  for  breath  to  utter !— but  make  him  my  compliments  ; 
he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all  that— a  very  clever  lellow."— 
Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray.  Aug.  12,  1819.3 

•  ("  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  him  that  made  it ;   , 
very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  bnghlness ;  it  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  oi  the  Most 
High  have  bended  ii.**— Son  of  Sirach."] 

7  [An  instrument,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
pleases  the  eye  by  an  ever- varying  succession  of  splendid 
tints  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  has  been  of  great  service 
in  suggesting  patterns  to  our  manufacturers.] 

"  C"  About  this  time  a  beautiful  whtte  bird,  web-footed,  and  not 
unlike  a  dove  in  sixe  and  plumage,  hovered  over  the  mast-head   , 
of  the  cutter,  and,  notwithstanding  the  pitching  of  the  boat, 
frequently  attempted  to  parch  on  it,  and  continued  to  Jlutter  I 
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XCV. 

But  in  this  case  I  also  must  remark, 
*Twa8  well  this  hird  of  promise  did  not  perch, 

Because  the  tackle  of  our  shatter'd  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church 
I   And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 
Returning  there  from  her  successful  search, 

Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 

They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 

XCVI. 

With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow. 
But  not  with  violence  ;  the  stars  shone  oat, 

Th«*  boat  made  way ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low. 
They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 

Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  "  No !" 
The  frequent  foi;-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt — 

Some  swore  that  ttiey  heard  breakers,  others  guns,* 

And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 

XCVII. 

As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away. 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sung  out  and  swore. 

If  'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray. 
He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more  ^ 

And  the  rest  nibb'd  their  eyes  and  saw  a  bay, 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 

For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew  [shore  ; 

Distinct,  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

XCVIII. 

And  then  of  these  some  part  burst  into  tears. 
And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare,* 

Could  not  yet  sf'parate  their  hopes  from  fears, 
And  seem'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care  ; 

While  a  few  pray'd — (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 

Asleep :  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head. 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XCIX. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water. 
They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hawk's-bill  kind. 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caUght  her,* 
Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter. 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind : 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deUverance. 


The  land  appeared  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 
And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 

Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 
In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 


there  till  dark.  Trifling  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it 
was  considered  by  us  all  as  tLpropUiotu  omen:'— Lose  of  the 
Lady  Hobarl.'i 

•  [•'  1  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the  people  against 
being  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  land,  or  calling  out  till 
thev  were  convinced  of  the  reality,  more  especially  as  fog- 
banks  are  often  mistaken  for  land :  several  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows nevertheless  repeatedly  exclaimed  they  heard  breakers. 
and  some  the  firing  of  guns. "—Ibid.] 

'("itf  length  one  of  them  broke  into  a  most  immoderate 
swearing  fit  of  joy  ^  which  I  could  not  restrain,  and  declared, 
that  he  had  never  seen  land  in  his  hfe,  if  what  he  now  saw  wtu  not 
land."— Centaur.} 

^  ['♦  The  joy  at  a  speedy  relief  affected  us  all  in  a  most 
remarkable  way.  Many  burst  into  tears ;  some  looked  at  each 
other  wtth  a  stupid  stare ^  as  if  doubtful  of  the  reality  of  what 
they  saw ;  while  several  were  in  such  a  lethargic  condition, 
that  no  animating  words  could  rouse  them  to  exertion.  At 
this  afiectmg  period,  I  proposed  offering  up  our  solemn 


To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  toas'd. 
So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  iEtna,  some  the  highlands 
Of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CI. 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale. 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore. 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale  : 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four. 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avmil 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before. 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  fdlow'd  them,  and  daafa*d 

The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash'd. 

CIL 

Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat,  had  done 
Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 

Such  things  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 
Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew  f 

By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  <me 
They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few. 

But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter, 

In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

cm. 

As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there. 
They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green. 

That  waved  in  forest-tops,  and  smooth'd  the  air, 
And  fell  upon  their  glazed  eyes  like  a  screen 

From  glistening  waves,  aud  skies  so  hot  and  bare-^ 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep^ 

CIV. 

The  shore  look'd  wild,  without  a  trace  of  man. 
And  girt  by  formidable  waves  ;  but  they 

Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  course  they  ran. 
Though  right  ahead  the  roaring  breakers  lay : 

A  reef  l^tween  them  also  now  began 
To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray, 

But  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  letter. 

They  ran  the  boat  for  shore, — and  overset  her.* 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  youthful  limbs  was  wont ; 

And  having  leam'd  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river. 
Had  often  tnm'd  the  art  to  some  account: 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  see  ever. 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  Hellespont, 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  I'did.^ 

thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  miraculous  dehverance." — Lmif 
Hobart.] 

*  C*  After  having  suffered  the  horrors  of  hunser  and  thirst 
for  many  days,  they  providentially  took  a  small  turxXe  whilst 
floating  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water." — Thomas.} 

» [*'  Our  bodies  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  our 
limbs  were  full  of  sore»  and  we  were  clothed  in  rags.  An  in- 
different spectator  wouiu  have  been  at  a  loss  which  most  t« 
admire,  the  eyes  of  famine  sparkling  at  immediate  relief,  or 
the  horror  of  their  preservers  at  the  sight  of  so  many  spectres, 
whose  ghastly  co.untenances.  if  the  cause  had  been  unknown, 
would  rather  have  excited  terror  than  pity."— Blioh.] 

•  ['*  They  discovered  land  right  ahead^  and  steered  for  it. 
There  being  a  very  heavy  surf,  they  endeavored  to  turn  the 
boat's  head  to  it.  which,  from  weakness,  they  were  unable 
to  complete,  and  soon  afterwards  the  boat  upset."— Eteoft 
of  Deserters  from  St.  Helena.] 

7  [See  antit  P*  6^-3 
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CVI. 

So  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  atark, 
He  buoy'd  his  boyish  hmbs,  and  strove  to  ply 

With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark. 
The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry : 

The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark. 
That  carried  off  his  neighbor  by  the  thigh ; 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim, 

So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  but  him. 

CVII. 

Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar, 
Which,  providentially  for  him,  was  wash'd 

Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 

And  the  hard  wave  o*erwhelm'd  him  as  'twas  dash'd 

Within  his  grasp ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 
The  wate»  beat  while  he  thereto  was  lash*d  ; 

At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  he 

Roird  on  the  beaich,  half-senseless,  from  the  sea : 

CVIII. 

There,  breathleas,  with  his  digging  nails  he  clung 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung. 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave : 

And  there  he  lay,  full  length,  where  he  was  flung, 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff- worn  cave. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain. 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps,  in  vain. 

CIX. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose, 
But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 

And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  looked  for  those 
Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  sea ; 

But  none  of  them  appear*d  to  share  his  woes, 
Save  one,  a  corpse,  from  out  the  famished  three. 

Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 

An  unknown  barren  beach,  for  burial  ground. 

ex. 

And  as  he  gazed,  his  dizzy  brain  spun  fast. 
And  down  he  sunk ;  and  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd : 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretchM  hand 

Droop*d  dripping  on  the  oar,  (their  jury-mast,) 
And,  like  a  withered  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  clay. 

CXI. 

How  long  in  his  damp  trance  young  Juan  lay 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim ; 

And  how  this  heavy  faintuess  pass'd  away 
He  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 

And  tingling  vein,  seem'd  throbbing  back  to  life, 

For  Death,  though  vanquished,  still  retired  with  strife. 

CXII. 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed. 
For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness ;  he  thought 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  overwrought, 

And  wish'd  it  death  in  which  he  had  reposed. 

And  then  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought, 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 


CXIII. 
*Twas  bending  dose  o'er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 

Seem'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath  ; 
And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 

Recaird  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death ; 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 

Each  pulro  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 

Then  was  the  cordial  pourM,  and  mantle  flung 
Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 

Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  hung  ; 
And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 

Pillowed  his  death -like  forehead ;  then  she  wrung 
His  dewy  curls,  long  dreuch'd  by  every  stonn'; 

And  watch*d  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 

A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers,  too. 

cxv. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 
The  gentle  giri,  and  her  attendant, — one 

Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 
And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof 'd  them,  which  the  sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear'd  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXVI. 

Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 
That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair. 

Her  clustering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll'd 
In  braids  behind  ;  and  though  her  stature  were 

Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould. 
They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 

There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command. 

As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

CXVII. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 

Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction ;  for  when  to  the  view 

Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies. 
Ne'er  with  such  foree  the  swiftest  arrow  flew ; 

'Tis  as  the  snake  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  length, 

And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 

CXVIII. 

Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 
Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 

Short  upper  lip — sweet  lips !  that  make  us  sigh 
Ever  to  have  seen  such  ;  for  she  was  one 

Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary, 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all's  done — 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 

Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal.)* 

CXIX. 

Ill  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 
One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 

There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 

A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 

Yield  to  stem  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws, 

They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 

Ne'er  compassed,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

>  ["  A  set  of  humlnig  rascals,  when  all 's  done — 
Pre  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real. 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  d—4.  ideal.*'— MS.] 
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CXX. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 

Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colors  not  so  grave ; 

For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 

But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case : 
Hor  dress  was  many-color'd,  finely  spun ; 

Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face, 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone : 

Hor  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

FlowM  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 

Flashed  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking, 

Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

CXXII. 

The  other  female's  dre-ss  was  not  unlike 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike, 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry  ;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 

Was  coarser ;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free ; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long  ;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

CXXIII. 

And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 
With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions, 

Which  are— (as  I  must  own)— of  female  growth, 
And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions : 

They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 
A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions. 

But  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since  Homer's 

Achilles  order'd  diimer  for  new-comer& 

CXXIV. 

I'll  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise ; 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prize : 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid  ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man,  who  lived  upon  the  water. 

cxxv. 

A  fisherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth. 

And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 
But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 

Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 
Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth : 

A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy. 
Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  masters 
Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 

A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he, — ^though  of  men. 
Like  Peter  the  Apostle,— and  he  fish'd 

For  wandering  merchant-vewels,  now  and  then. 
And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd  ; 

The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave>market  too,  and  dish'd 

Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade, 

By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 


CXXVTL 
He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  bnitt 

(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cydadee) 
A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  goOt, 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease  ; 
Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got  or  Mood  he  qnlt, 

A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  yon  please ; 
But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  buildings 
Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

CXJCVIIL 

He  had  an  only  daughter,  call'd  Haid^e, 
The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isies  ; 

Besides,  so  very  beautiful  was  she. 
Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smilee : 

Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  k>vely  tree, 

She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 

Reject^  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 

How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

CXXIX. 

And  walking  ont  npon  the  beach,  below 
The  cliir,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  die  found. 

Insensible, — ^not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 

Don  Juan,  almost  famish'd,  and  half  drown*d ; 

But  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know. 
Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound. 

As  far  as  in  her  lay,  **  to  take  him  in, 

A  stranger"  dying,  with  so  white  a  ddn. 

CXXX. 

But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 
Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 

But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse. 
Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave ; 

Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  "  vovs,** 
Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 

He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 

And  sold  him  instantly  when  out  of  danger. 

CXXXL 

And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  beet 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest : 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black  eyes, 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest ; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size. 
It  open'd  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven — 
(St  Paul  says,  'tis  the  toll  which  must  be  given.) 

CXXXIL 

They  made  a  fire, — ^but  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay, — 

Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  crutch ; 

But,  by  Grod's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such  plenty, 

That  there  was  fuel  to  have  fumish'd  twenty. 

CXXXIIL 

He  had  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  pelisse, 

For  Haid6e  stripped  her  sables  off  to  make 

His  couch ;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease. 
And  warm,  in,  case  by  chance  he  should  awake. 

They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece,* 

She  and  her  maid, — and  promised  by  daybreak 

To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish 

For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  co^e,  bread,  and  fish. 

1  [**  And  such  a  bed  of  furs,  and  a  pelisse."— MS.) 
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CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they/left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 
J  nan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps,  (God  only  knows,) 
Just  for  the  present ;  and  in  his  lolled  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes  [spread' 

Throbbed  in  accureed  dreams,  which  sometimes 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years, 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  teara. 

cxxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless : — hut  the  maid, 
Who  smooth'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 

liOokM  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stay'd, 
And  tum'd,  believing  that  he  calPd  again. 

He  slumbered ;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said, 
(The  heart  will  slip,  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen,) 

He  had  pronounced  her  name—but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not 

CXXXVI. 

And  pensive  to  her  father^s  house  she  went, 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  kuew  what,  in  fact,  she  meant. 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two 's  an  age  when  rightly  spent. 

And  Zoe  spent  hers,  as  most  women  do. 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  Nature's  good  old  college. 

CXXXVII. 

The  mom  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  still 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clashed  upon 

His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighboring  rill, 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sun. 

Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill ; 
And  need  he  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 

Had  suffered  more — his  hardships  were  comparative* 

To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  "  Narrative."* 

cxxxvni. 

Not  so  Haid^e :  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled, 
And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er,   [bled, 

Drcam'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which  she  stum- 
And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 
And  call'd  her  father's  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 

In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek — 

They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  such  a  freak. 

CXXXIX. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 
With  some  pretence  about  the  sun,  that  makes 

Sweet  skies,  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set ; 
And  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 


1  [ **  which  often  spread. 

And  come  like  opening  hell  upon  the  mind. 
No  *  baseless  fabric,*  but  •  a  wreck  behind.'  *»— MS.] 
>  ["  Had  e'er  escaped  more  dangers  on  the  deep  ;— 

And  those  who  are  not  drown'd,  at  least  may  sleep."— 
MS.J 

« [Entitled  '•  A  Narrative  of  the  Honorable  John  Byron, 
(Commodore  in  a  late  expedition  round  the  world,)  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  great  distresses  suffered  by  himself 
and  his  companions  un  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the 
year  1740,  till  their  arrival  in  England,  1746 ;  written  by 
Himself.*'  This  narrative,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
ever  appeared,  was  published  in  1768.] 

*  [*♦  Wore  for  a  husband— or  some  such  hke  brute.**— MS.] 

«  [ "  although  of  late 

I've  changed,  for  some  few  years,  the  day  to  ni^t.**— MS.) 
«  [In  the  year  1794,  Dr.  Franklin  published  a  most  inge- 
nious essay  on  the  advantages  of  early  rising,  as  a  mere 
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Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 

With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes, 
And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  mourning  suit 
Worn  for  a  husband,— or  some  other  brute.* 

CXL. 

I  say,  the  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sight, 
I've  seen  him  rise  full  oil,  indeed  of  late 

I  have  sat  np  on  purpose  all  the  night,* 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fate ; 

And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 
In  health  and  purse,*  begin  your  day  to  date 

From  daybreak,  and  when  cofHn'd  at  fourscore. 

Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four.'' 

CXLI. 

And  Haid^e  met  the  morning  face  to  face ; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  cuib'd  into  a  blush. 
Like  to  a  torrent  which  a  mountain's  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush. 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread ; 
Or  the  Red  Sea— but  the  sea  is  not  red.* 

CXLII. 

And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came. 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew. 

While  the  sim  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 
And  younff  Aurora  ktss'd  her  lips  with  dew, 

Taking  her  K>r  a  sister ;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 

Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair. 

Had  all  the  advantage,  too,  of  not  being  air.* 

CXLIII. 

And  when  into  the  cavern  Haid6e  stepp'd 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept ; 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe, 
(For  sleep  is  awful,)  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapp'd  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
Should  reach  his  blood,  then  o'er  him  still  as  death 
Bent,  with  hush'd  lips,  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn 
breath. 

cxuv. 

And  thus  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dymg 

Who  die  in  righteonsneas,  she  lean'd ;  and  there 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying, 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 

But  Zoe  the  mean  time  some  eggs  was  frying, 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 

Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  riiould  ask  it, 

She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket 


piece  of  economy.  He  estimates  the  saving  that  might  be 
made  in  Paris  alone,  by  using  staukme  instead  ofetauUe$y  at 
ninety-six  millions  of  French  livres,  or  four  millions  ster- 
ling per  amMn.— Hill.] 

» [The  plan  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  rising  betimes,  has 
been  called  the  golden  rule  for  the  attainment  of  health  and 
long  life.  It  is  sanctioned  by  various  proverbial  expressions ; 
and  when  old  people  have  been  examined,  regarding  the 
causes  of  their  long  life,  they  uniformly  agreed  in  one  par* 
ticular.— that  they  went  to  bed  early,  and  rose  early.— Sir 
John  SiifCLAiB.] 

*  ['*  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants 
of  coral,  spread  everywhere  over  the  bottom  of  the  Red 
Sea,  perfectly  in  imitation  of  planU  on  land,  that  it  has  ob- 
tained this  name.**— Bbdcb.] 

»  [ **  just  the  same 

As  at  this  moment  I  should  like  to  do  ;— 

But  I  have  done  with  kisses— having  kiS8*d 

All  those  that  would— regretting  those  I  miss*d.'*— MS.] 
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CXLV. 

She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victaal, 
And  that  a  shipwreck'd  youth  would  hungry  be  ; 

Beside*,  being  leas  in  love,  she  yawn*d  a  little, 
And  felt  her  veins  chill'd  by  the  neighboring  sea  ; 

And  80,  she  cook*d  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle ; 
I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 

But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey, 

With  Scio  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 

CXLVI. 

And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready,  and 
The  coffee  made,  would  fain  have  waken'd  Juan ; 

But  Haidde  stopped  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 
And  without  word,  a  sign  her  finger  drew  on 

Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand ; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  spoiPd,  prepared  a  new  one, 

Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 

That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awake. 

CXLVII. 

For  still  he  lay,  and  on  his  thin  worn  cheek 

A  purple  hectic  play*d  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow -tops  of  distant  hills ;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay,       [weak ; 
Where  the  blue  veins  lookM  shadowy,  shrunk,  and 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray, 
Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt, 
Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapors  of  the  vault 

CXLVIII. 

And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  he  lay  beneath, 
Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 
Luird  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest* 

Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 
Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest ; 

In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow. 

Although  his  woes  had  tum'd  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLIX. 

He  woke  and  gazed,  and  would  have  slept  again. 
But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 

Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 
Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made ; 

For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 
For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd 

He  tum'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 

To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 

And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose. 

And  look'd  upon  the  lady,  in  whose  cheek 

The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 
As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak  ; 

Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose. 
Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modem  Greek, 

With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet. 

That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat 

CLI. 

Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word. 
Being  no  Grecian  ;  but  he  had  an  ear, 

And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird. 
So  soft,  80  sweet,  so  delicately  clear. 

That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard  f 
The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 

Without  knowing  why — an  overpowering  tone, 

Whence  Melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 


CLIL 

And  Juan  gaxed  as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  disUmt  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  epeW  is  brake 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality. 
Or  by  one's  eariy  valet's  cursed  knock ; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me. 
Who  like  a  morning  dumber — for  the  night 
Shows  Stan  and  women  in  a  better  light 

CLIII. 

And  Juan,  too,  was  help'd  out  from  his  dream» 
Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeling 

A  most  prodigious  appetite :  the  steam 
Of  Zoe's  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 

Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 

Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling 

To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 

And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  '  beefsteak. 

CLIV 

But  beef  is  rare  withm  these  oxJbss  isles ; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mnttoo  ; 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spitb  they  put  on : 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hnt  on. 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 

I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can't  help  thinking 

That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaui^- 
From  which  our  modern  morals,  rightly  shrinking. 

Condemn  the  royal  lady's  taste  who  wore 
A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more. 
That  Pasiphae  promoted  breeding  cattle. 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVL 

For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 
Fed  upon  beef— I  won't  say  much  of  beer. 

Because  'tis  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  busines  hero ; 

We  know,  too,  they  are  very  fond  of  war, 
A  pleasure— like  all  pleasures— rather  dear ; 

So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  I  infer, 

That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVII. 

But  to  resume.    The  languid  Juan  raised 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gazed. 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw. 
Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  be  praised. 

And,  feeling  still  the  famish'd  vulture  gnaw. 
He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer'd,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVIII. 
He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied :  and  she. 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  have  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 

Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead : 
But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haid6o, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 
That  famish'd  people  must  be  slowly  nursed. 
And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  bunt 


>  [•«  Fair  as  the  rose  just  pluck'd  to  crown  the  wreath, 
Soft  as  tne  unfledged  birdling  when  at  rest."— MS.] 


*  C"  That  finer  melody  was  never  heard. 
The  kind  of  sound  whose  echo  is  a  tear, 
Whose  accents  are  the  steps  of  Music's  throne's—Ms  ] 
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DON  JUAN. 
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CLIX. 

And  eo  she  took  the  liberty  to  state, 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 

Was  ur^nt,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fate 
Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 

The  sea-shore  at  this  hour,  must  leave  his  plate, 
Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place — 

She  snatched  it,  and  refused  another  morsel, 

Saying,  he  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ill. 

CLX. 

Next  they — ^he  being  naked,  save  a  tatter*d 
Pair  of  scarce  decent  trousers — went  to  work, 

And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rags  they  scattered, 
And  dressed  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk, 

Or  Greek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  mattered. 
Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 

They  fumish'd  him,  entire,  except  some  stitches. 

With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breochee. 

CLXI. 

And  then  fair  Haid^e  tried  her  tongue  at  speaking. 
But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend, 

Although  he  listen'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 
Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end ; 

And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 
Her  speech  out  to  her  prot^gd  and  friend. 

Till  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take. 

She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic. 

CLXII. 

And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  signs. 
And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye. 

And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 
Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy. 

The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 
And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  reply ; 

And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  expressed 

A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  she  guess'd 

CLXIII 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes, 
.  And  words  repeated  after  her,  he  took 
A  lesson  in  her  tongue ;  but  by  surmise. 

No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  her  look :        , 
As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 

Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  his  book. 
Thus  Juan  loani'd  his  alpha  beta  better 
From  Haid^e's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 
'Tis  pleasing  to  be  schooled  in  a  strange  tongue 

By  female  lips  and  eyes — ^that  is,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  ore  young. 

As  was  the  case,  at  Icaist,  whore  I  have  been  ;* 

1  rWhen  at  Seville  in  1809,  Lord  Byron  lodged  in  the 
house  of  two  unmarned  ladies ;  and  in  his  diary  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  made  earnest  love  to  the  younger 
of  them,  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary.  '*  For  some  time," 
he  says,  "  I  went  on  prosperously,  both  as  a  linguist  and  a 
lover,  till,  at  length,  toe  lady  took  a  fancy  to  a  rmg  which  I 
wore,  and  set  her  heart  on  my  giving  it  to  her,  as  a  pledge 
of  my  sincerity.  This,  however,  could  not  be  ;— any  thing 
but  the  ring,  I  declared,  was  at  her  service,  and  much  more 
than  its  value.— but  the  ring  itself  I  had  made  a  vow  never 
to  give  away."] 

«  [*«  In  1813, 1  formed,  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London, 
an  item,  a  fraction,  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  mil- 
bor .  t  he  nothing  of  something.  I  had  been  the  lion  of  1 81 2." 
—Byron  Diay^  1881.] 

»  ('♦  Foes,  friends,  sex,  kind,  are  nothing  more  to  me 
Than  a  mere  dream  of  something  o'er  the  sea."— MS.] 

*  C*'  Holding  her  sweet  breath  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth. 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses,**  &c.— MS.] 


They  smile  so  when  one 's  right,  and  when  one 's  wrong 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss ; — 
I  leam'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this : 

CLXV. 

That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and  Greek, 
Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers ; 

Much  English  I  can  not  pretend  to  speak. 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its  preachers, 

Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every  week 
I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  reacheis 

Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose — 

I  hate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVI. 
As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  naught  to  say, 

A  wanderer  finom  the  British  world  of  fashion,* 
Where  I,  like  other  **  dogs,  have  had  my  day," 

Like  other  men,  too,  may  have  had  my  panion — 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  pass'd  away, 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  lash  on : 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  naught  to  me. 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  be.* 

CLXVIL 

Return  we  to  Don  Juan.    He  begun 
To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 

Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun. 

Were  such  as  could  not  in  his  breast  be  shut 

More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  mm : 
He  was  in  love, — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt, 

With  a  young  benefoctreoi, — so  was  she, 

Just  in  Uie  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIIL 

And  every  day  by  daybreak — rather  eariy 

For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest- 
She  came  mto  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest ; 
And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curiy, 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest. 
Breathing  all  gently  o*er  his  cheek  and  mouth,* 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 

And  every  mom  his  color  freshlier  came. 
And  every  day  help'd  on  his  convalescence  ; 

'Twas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frume 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence. 

For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder ;  aud  some  good  lessons 

Are  also  leam'd  from  Ceres  aud  from  Bacchus, 

Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us.* 


•  [Doctors  are  not  unanimous  as  to  this  conclusion.  Ovii* 
indeed,  who  is  good  authority  here,  has  said— 

**  £t  Venus  in  vinis,  ignis  in  igne  fuit ;" 

but  he  qualifies  this  presumption  in  another  place,  by  recom- 
mending  moderation  in  our  cups ;  for  wine,  saiin  ne,  is  to 
love,  what  wind  is  to  flame  ; 

**  Nascitur  in  vento,  vento  restringuitur  ignis, 
Lenis  alit  flammam,  grandior  aura  necat :" 

but  Aristophanes  also,  before  Ovid,  had  christened  wine, 
"  the  milk  of  Venus."  But  Athenteus  ascribes  the  chastity 
of  Alexander  to  his  excessive  compotations ;  and  Montaigne 
supports  the  argument  of  Athenseus,  by  the  converse  of  the 
same  proposition,  when  be  attributes  the  successful  gal- 
lantries of  }UA  cotemporaries  to  their  temperance  in  tbs 
use  of  wine.— Rxv.  C.  Colton.] 
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Canto  n.  | 


CLXX. 

While  VeniiB  fills  the  heart,  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  b  not  quite  so  good,) 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli, — 

For  love  must  be  sustaiu'd  like  flesh  and  Mood, — 

While  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 
Eggs,  oysters,  too,  are  amatory  food  ;* 

But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

CLXXl. 

When  Juan  woke  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 
A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 

That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady. 
Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  size ; 

But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 
And  repetition  ^s  tiresome  and  unwise, — 

Weil — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea. 

Came  always  back  to  coftee  and  Haidde. 

CLXXIL 

Both  were  so  young,  and  oue  so  innocent. 
That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing ;  Juan  seem'd 

To  her,  as  Hwere,  the  kind  of  being  sent. 

Of  whom  those  two  years  she  had  uightly  dream'd, 

A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 
To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem*d 

To  render  happy ;  all  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it, — Happiness  was  bom  a  twin.* 

CLXXHI. 

It  was  such  pleasore  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  hts  touch, 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake: 
To  live  with  him  forever  were  too  much ; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean -treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  her  last* 

CLXXIV. 

And  thus  a  moon  roll'd  on,  and  fair  Haid^ 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remain'd  uuknown  within  his  craggy  nook  ; 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea. 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo. 
But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV.  . 

Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother. 
So  that,  her  father  being  at  sea,  she  was 

Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 
Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 

Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother. 
The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass ; 

I  speak  of  Christian  lands  in  this  comparison, 

Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldon'  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXXVL 

Now  she  prolonged  her  visits  and  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk,)  and  he  had  learn  u  to  say 

So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk, — 
For  little  had  he  wander'd  since  the  day 


1  ["  For  without  heart  love  is  not  quite  so  good  ; 
Ceres  is  commissary  to  our  bellies. 

And  love,  which  also  much  depends  on  food, 
While  Bacchus  will  provide  witn  wine  and  jellies, 
Oysters  and  eggs  are  also  living  food.''— MS.] 

*  [Lord  Byron  appears  to  have  worked  up  no  part  of  his 
poem  with  so  much  beauty  and  life  of  description,  as  that 
which  narrates  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haidee.    Whether  it 


On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp*d  from  the  stalk,  I 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay, — 
And  thus  uiey  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon. 
And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLxxvn. 

It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast,  ! 

With  clifb  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  siiore. 
Guarded  by  shoals  #id  rocks  as  by  a  host. 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  won      I 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-toss'd ; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billow's  roar, 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make       | 
The  outstretched  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake.  i 

CLXXvia  ' 

And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach  , 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champagne,    { 

When  o*er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpeia  reach. 
That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  heuri's  rain ! 

Few  things  suipaas  old  wine  ;  and  they  may  preach 
Who  please,  —  the  more  because  they  preach  in  | 
vain, —  j 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter, 

Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX.  t 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation ; 
Withoat  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  tmnk 

Of  life*s  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion : 
But  to  return, — Get  very  drunk  ;  and  when 
Yon  wake  with  headache,  yon  ^all  see  what  then 

CLXXX. 

Ring  for  your  valet^-bid  him  quickly  bring 
^me  hock  and  soda-water,  then  youMl  Icnow 

A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king ; 

For  not  the  blessed  sherbet,  sublimed  with  anew, 

Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 
Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow,^ 

After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  uaughter. 

Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  smla-water. 

CLXXXL 

The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  I 
Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  tros  the  coast — 

Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky. 
The  sands  nntnmbled,  the  blue  waves  untoss'd. 

And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  cry. 
And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  cross'd 

By  some  low  rock  or  shelve,  that  made  it  fret 

Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet 

CLXXXIL 

And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone, 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 
And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she  had  none. 

Save  Zoe,  who,  although  with  due  precision 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun. 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission. 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses. 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 


be  an  episode,  or  an  integral  part  of  his  epic,  it  is  well 
worth  adl  the  rest.— Bbvdoks.] 
'  ["  He  was  her  own,  her  ocean- lover,  cast 

To  be  her  soul's  first  idol,  and  its  last."— MS.* 
4  [*'  A  pleasure  naught  but  drunkenness  can  bring ; 
For  not  the  blest  sherbet  all  chill'd  with  snow. 
Nor  the  full  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring. 
Nor  wine  in  all  the  purple  of  its  glow."    MS.] 
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CLXXXra. 

It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 
Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azore  hill, 

Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded, 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 

With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 

Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky 

With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  wanderM  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 
Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells. 

Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand. 
And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 

Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plannM, 
In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells. 

They  turn'd  to  rest ;  and,  each  claspM  by  an  arm, 

Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

,     CLXXXV. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 

They  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 

They  heard  the  wave^  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low. 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 

Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this. 

Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss  ; 

CLXXXVI. 

A  long,  long  ajsb,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love. 
And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 

Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above  ; 
Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days. 

Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move. 
And  the  blood 's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze, 

Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 

I  think,  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVII. 
By  length  I  mean  duration  ;  theirs  endured  [reckon'd ; 

Heaven  knows  how  long — no  doubt  they  never 
And  if  they  had,  they  could  not  have  secured 

The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 
They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured. 

As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd. 
Which,  being  join*d,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung— 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey  sprung.' 

CLXXXVIII. 

They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 
Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness ; 

The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  leas. 

The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 
Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  press. 

As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 

Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXIX. 

They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach. 
They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  were 

All  in  all  to  each  other:  though  their  speech 
Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language  there, — 


And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 

Found  in  one  sij^i  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle— first  love,— that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall 

CXC. 

Haid^e  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows. 

Nor  offer'd  any ;  she  had  never  heard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  flew  to  her  young  male  like  a  young  bird ; 
And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 
She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored,^ 

And  she  was  worshipp'd  ;  after  nature's  fashion, 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd, 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in  that  passion, — 
But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 

Again  to  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on ; 
And,  beating  'gainst  Ais  bwom,  Haid^e's  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart 

CXCII. 

Alas !  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hour 

Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full, 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power. 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul. 

But  pays  ofi"  moments  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-fire— all  prepared  for  peq>le  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

CXCIII. 
Alas !  for  Juan  and  Haid^e !  they  were 

So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never. 
Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 

Haid  run  the  risk  of  being  damn'd  forever ; 
And  Haid^e,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair. 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 
And  hell  and  purgatory— but  forgot 
Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

CXCIV. 

They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight ;  and  her  white  arm  clasps 

Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  her  lies 
Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps; 

She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs, 
He  hers,  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps ; 

And  thus  they  form  a  group  that 's  quite  antique. 

Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 

cxcv. 

And  when  those  deep  and  burning  moments  paas'd, 
And  Juan  sunk  to  sleep  within  her  arms. 

She  slept  not,  but  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 
Snstain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms ; 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast. 

And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 

FiUow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 

With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants.' 


t *'  I'm  sure  they  never  reckon'd ; 

And  belnff  join'd— like  swarming  bees  they  c\\m% 
And  mix'a  until  the  very  pleasture  stung."— Or, 


"  And  one  was  innocent,  but  both  too  young, 
Their  heart  the  flowers,"  tc— MS.] 
»  r*  Pillow'd  upon  her  beating  heart— which  panted 
With  the  sweet  memory  of  all  it  granted.^'— M8  J 
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CXCVI. 

An  infant  when  it  gazes  on  a  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 

A  devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight, 
An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
I   A  sailor  when  the  prize  has  strucK  in  fight, 
A  miner  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest, 

Feel  rapture  ;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 

As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping 

CXCVII. 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 

So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving ; 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 

Hush'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher's  diving ; 

Th^re  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 

And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

CXCVIII. 

The  lady  watch'd  her  lover — and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'crflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wa\'c  •vnrn  love  had  made  their  bower. 
Where  naught  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

CXCIX. 

Alas !  the  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 

And  if  'tis  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring. 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  is  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 

They  are  right ;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust. 
Is  always  so  to  women  ;  one  sole  bond 

Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 
Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 

Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage — and  what  rests  beyond  ? 

A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 

Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all 's  over. 

CCI. 

Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 
Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation. 

Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares. 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station  ; 

Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  oflkirs, 
Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 

From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel  :* 

Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel.* 


>  [Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  women  who  may  profit 
t  from  seeing  in  what  a  style  of  contemptuous  coldness,  the 
,   sufferings  to  which  licentious  love  exposes  them  are  talked 

of  by  such  people  as  the  author  of  Don  Juan.  The  many 
I   fine  eyes  that  have  wept  dangerous  tears  over  the  descnp- 

tions  of  the  Gulnares  and  Medoras,  cannot  be  the  worse  for 
'  seeing  the  true  side  of  his  picture.— Blackwood.] 
I      *  [Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  supposed  by  Lord  Bjrron  to 

have  alluded  to  him  in  her  novel  of  **  Olenarvon,**  published 
^  in  1816.—"  Madame  de  StaiSI  once  asked  me,"  said  Lord  By- 
I   ron.  ♦'  if  my  real  character  was  well  drawn  in  that  novel. 

She  was  only  singular  in  putting  the  question  in  the  dry 
'   way  she  did.    There  are  many  who  pm  their  faith  on  that 

msincere  production.  I  am  made  out  a  very  amiable  person 
I  in  that  work !  The  only  thing  belonging  to  me  in  it  is  part 
i  o£aletter.»'-MBDwiN.] 


CCIL 

Haid^e  was  Nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this ; 

Haid^e  was  Passion's  child,  bom  where  the  son 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gizelle-eyed  daughters  ;  she  was  one 
Made  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen ;  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing. — She  had  naught  to  fear, 
Hope,  care,  nor  love,  beyond,  her  heart  beat  here. 

CCIIL 
And  oh !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat ! 

How  much  it  costs  us !  yet  each  rising  throb  | 

Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet, 

That  Wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchemy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths ;  even  Conscience,  too,  has  a  toogii  job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 
So  good — I  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax  'em. 

cciv.  1 

And  now  'twas  done— on  the  lone  shore  were  pKgfated  ' 
Their  hearts ;  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  ^ed    I 

Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted: 
Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed,  I 

By  their  own  feelings  hallowed  and  united, 
Their  priest  was  Solitude,  and  they  were  wed  ? 

And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 

Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise.^ 

ccv. 

Oh,  Love !  of  whom  great  Cssar  was  the  soitor, 

Titus  the  master,  /oitony  the  slave, 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter — 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overiooks  the  wave) — 
Oh,  Love !  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil. 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil 

CCVL 

Thou  mak'st  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarioas. 
And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men : 

CsBsar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belinirius, 

Have  much  employ'd  the  muse  of  history's  pen . 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various. 
Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again  ; 

Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds. 

They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

CCVIL 

Thou  mak'st  philosophers ;  there 's  Epicurus 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew ! 
Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  or 

By  theories  quite  practicable  too  ; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  us, 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim,  (not  quite  new,) 
"  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us?** 
So  said  the  royal  sage  Sardanapalus.* 

3  ["In  their  sweet  feelings  holily  united. 

By  Solitude  (soft  parson)  they  were  wed.**— MS.l 

4  [Don  Juan  is  dashed  on  the  shore  of  the  Cyclades,  where 
he  is  found  by  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  Greek  pirate,— with  whom,  as  might  be  supposiDd, 
the  same  game  of  guilt  and  abandonment  is  played  ov» 
again.  There  is,  however,  a  very  superior  kind  of  poei. 
in  the  conception  of  this  amour ;— the  desolate  isle-4he  ut- 
ter loneliness  of  the  maiden,  who  is  as  ignorant  as  she  is 
innocent— the  helpless  condition  of  the  routh— every  thins 
conspires  to  render  it  a  true  romance.  How  easy  for  Lord 
Byron  to  have  ke(^  it  free  from  any  stain  of  pollution ' 
what  cruel  barbarity,  in  creating  so  much  of  beauty  only  to 
mar  and  ruin  it !  This  is  really  the  very  suicide  or  geniut 
— Blackwood.] 

•  [See  tmie,  p.  259.] 
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CCVIII. 

Bat  Jaan !  had  he  quite  forjrotten  Jnlia  7 
And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  00  soon? 

]  can*t  but  say  it  seems  to  in©  most  truly  a 
Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 

Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 
Palpitation  rises,  'tis  her  boon, 

Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 

liai  3  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures? 

CCIX. 

I  hate  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 
Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid  ; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 
And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 

I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

ccx. 

But  soon  Philosophy  came  to  my  aid. 

And  whisper'd,  "  Think  of  every  sacred  tie  !** 

"  I  will,  my  dear  Philosophy  !"  I  said, 

"  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh.  Heaven !  her  eye ! 

I'll  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid. 
Or  neither — out  of  curiosity." 

*•  Stop !"  cried  Philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian, 

(Though  she  was  masqued  then  as  a  fair  Venetian ;) 

CCXI. 

"  Stop !"  so  I  8topp*d.--But  to  return :  that  which 

Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  nature's  rich 

Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o*er 
Some  favor'd  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 
This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  "  bean  ideal" 

CCXII. 

*Tts  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars,  and  filter'd  through  the  skies, 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  diJl ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes. 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form*d  of  fiery  dust 

CCXIII. 
Yet  'tis  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 

As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 
'Twould  save  us  many  a  heartache,  many  a  shilling, 

(For  we  must  get  them  anyhow,  or  grieve,) 
Whereas  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  forever. 
How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver ! 


>  C"  You  say  that  one-half  is  very  good :  you  are  wrong ; 
for,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  noero  in  existence. 
Where  is  the  poetry  of  which  one-half  is  good  T  Is  it  the 
iEneid  7  is  it  Blllton's  T  is  it  Dryden^s  T  is  it  any  one's  except 
Pope's  and  Goldsraith's,  of  which  all  is  good  ?  and  yet  these 
two  last  are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would  explode.  But 
if  one-half  of  these  two  Cantos  be  good  in  your  opinion,  what 
the  devil  would  you  have  more  1  No— no ;  no  poetry  it 
generaliy  good— only  by  fits  and  starts—and  you  are  lucky  to 
get  a  sparkle  here  and  there.  You  might  as  well  want  a 
midnight  ail  stars,  as  rhyme  all  perfect.*'— Lor^  Byrom  to  Mr. 
Murray. i 

9  [Lord  Byron  began  to  compose  Canto  III.  in  October, 
1810 .  but  tlie  outcry  raised  by  the  pubUcation  of  Cantos  I. 
and  II.  annoyed  him  so  much,  that  he  for  a  time  laid  the 
work  aside,  and  afterwards  proceeded  in  it  only  ty  fits  and 
starts.   Mr  Moore,  who  visited  him  while  Canto  III.  was  in 


CCXIV. 

The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven. 
But  changes  night  and  day,  too,  like  the  sky ; 

Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven. 
And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high  : 

But  when  it  hath  been  scorched,  and  pierced,  and  riveiii 
Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops ;  the  eye 

Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  turned  to  tears 

Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  years. 

ccxv. 

The  liver  is  tlie  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  fanction. 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while. 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction, 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghilPs  soil, 

Rat^c,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 
So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  entrail. 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  ^*  central.** 

CCXVL 

In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  I've  finished  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before, 

That  being  about  the  number  I'll  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four ; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haid^e  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deign  to  read.* 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD.' 


L 

Hail,  Muse !  et  cetera, — ^We  left  Juan  deeping, 

Piljow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast. 
And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping, 

And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  bleas'd 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 

Or  know  who  rested  £ere,  a  foe  to  rest, 
Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  siuless  years. 
And  tum'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tean ! 

IL 
Oh,  Love !  what  is  it  in  this  worid  of  ouib 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  ?  Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowen. 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 
As  those  who  dote  on  odors  pluck  the  flowers, 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  < 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  dieriah 
Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish.* 


progress,  says-"  So  sensitive,  indeed,— in  addition  to  his 
usual  abundatice  of  this  qua^,— did  he,  at  length,  grow  on 
the  stibject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who  succeeded  me 
as  his  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  he  had 
heard  a  Mr.  Saunders,  (or  some  such  name,)  then  resident  at 
Venice,  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  'Don  Juan  was  ali 
Grub-street.'  such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon 
his  mind,  (though  coming  from  a  person  who,  as  he  himself 
would  have  it,  was '  nothmg  but  a  d— d  salt-fish  seller,')  that 
for  some  time  after,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  Bankes, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another  line  of  the 
Poem ;  and  one  morning,  opening  a  drawer  where  the 
neglected  manuscript  lay,  he  said  to  his  friend,  •  Look  here 
— tnis  is  all  Mr.  Saunders's  Grub-street.'"  Cantos  111.  IV. 
and  V.  were  published  together  in  August,  16S1,— still  wth- 
out  the  name  either  of  author  or  bookseller.] 
*  [This,  we  must  allow,  is  pretty  enough,  and  not  at  all 


m. 

In  her  first  paasion  woman  lores  her  lorer, 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 

I  Which  frrows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  got  over, 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove, 
1  Afl  you  raay  find,  whene*er  you  like  to  prove  her: 
One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number, 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 

I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing 's  pretty  sure ;  a  woman  planted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  bo  gallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  noiUf 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  one,^ 

V. 
'Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  foUy,  also  crime. 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  both  are  bom  in  the  same  clime  | 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wiuw — 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverag^— by  time 
Is  sharpened  from  its  high  celestial  flavor 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savor. 

VI. 

There 's  something  of  antipathy,  as  'twere. 
Between  their  present  and  their  future  state  ; 

A  kind  of  flattery  that 's  hardly  fair 
Is  used  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair? 
The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a  rate ; 

For  instance — passion  in  a  lover  *s  glorious, 

But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 

Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond  ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired, 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare,)  and  then  despond : 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired. 
Yet  'tis  **  so  nominated  in  the  bond," 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
Sad  thought !  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
0  tr  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

VIII. 

There 's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis ; 

Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings, 
But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages ; 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings. 
There 's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 

Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife, 

He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  7* 


objectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  tIcw.  We  fear,  however, 
that  we  cannot  sav  as  much  for  what  follows :  marryinr  is 
no  joke,  and  therefore  not  a  fit  subject  to  joke  about ;  besioTes, 
for  a  married  man  to  be  merry  on  that  score,  is  very  like 
trying  to  overcome  the  toothacne  by  a  laugh.— Hooo.j 

'  [These  two  lines  are  a  versification  of  a  saying  of  Mon* 
taigne.] 
3  T'*  Had  Petrarch's  passion  led  to  Petrarch's  wedding. 
How  many  sonnets  had  ensued  the  bedding  ?**— MS.] 
•i    *  <  [The  old  ballad  of  "  Death  and  the  Lady"  is  alluded  to 
t   in  .Shakspeare.] 

*  Dante  calls  his  wife,  in  the  Inferno,  "In  fiera moglie.'* 
iSce  mOi,  p.  aoo.i 


IX. 

All  tragedies  are  finirii'd  by  a  death, 
All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage  ; 

The  future  states  of  both  are  l^t  to  faith. 
For  anthoiB  fear  desoriptioii  might  daq>ara^» 

The  worids  to  come  of  bc^,  or  fall  beoeath,       [naf*: 
And  then  both  worids  would  punish   their  nwcar- 

So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  rwfty. 

They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  Lady.' 


The  only  two  that  in  my  rocoUtction 

Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are 
Dante^  and  Milton,*  and  of  both  the  afiecticm 

Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 
Of  fault  or  temper  min'd  the  connection, 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar  ;) 
But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 
Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive.' 

XI. 

Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress— I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology, 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  fantasy, 
Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he 

Decided  thus,  and  showed  (rood  reason  why  ; 
I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.^ 

xn. 

Haid^e  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 
The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mme:  it  is  not  fair. 

Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 
The  blame  on  roe,  unless  you  wish  they  were ; 

Then  if  you'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair. 

Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful ; 

'Tis  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawfoL 

XIII. 

Yet  they  were  happy, — happy  in  the  illicit 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires ; 
But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

Haid^e  forgot  the  island  was  her  sire's ; 
When  we  have  what  we  like,  'tis  hard  to  miss  it. 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires  ; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing. 
Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruising. 

XIV. 

Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange. 
Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation. 

For  into  a  prime  minister  but  change 
His  title,  and  'tis  nothing  but  taxation ; 

But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 
Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 

Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey,* 

And  merely  practiMd  as  a  sea-attorney. 


•  Milton's  first  wife  ran  away  from  him  within  the  first 
month.  If  she  had  not,  what  would  John  Biilton  have 
done  7 

•  [From  whatever  causes  it  may  have  arisen,  the  coinci- 
dence is  no  less  striking  than  saddening,  that,  on  the  bst  of 
married  poets,  who  have  been  unhappy  m  their  homes,  there 
should  already  be  found  four  such  illustrious  names  as  Dante, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Dry  den ;  and  that  we  should  now 
have  to  add,  as  a  partner  in  their  destiny,  a  name  worth?  oi 
being  placed  beside  the  greatest  of  them.— Mooas.] 

1 V*  Lady  B.  would  have  made  an  excellent  wrangler  at 
Cambridge.*'— Bynw.  Dutry.: 

•  r"  Display'd  much  more  of  nerve,  perhaps,  of  wit, 

Than  any  of  the  parodies  of  Pttt."— M8.] 


Cahto  m. 
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XV. 
Tike  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain'd 

By  winds  and  wavee,  and  aome  important  captorea ; 
And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  tea  remain'd, 

Althongh  a  aquall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptures 
By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ;  he  had  chain'd 

His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 
In  numbered  lots ;  they  all  had  cufis  and  coUars, 
And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars 

XVL 

Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots ;  some  he  sold 

To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 
To0B*d  overboard  unsaleable,  (bebg  old ;) 

The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one, 
Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold. 

Were  link'd  alike,  as  for  the  common  people  he 

Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 

The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 
Pieced  out  for  diflbrent  marts  in  the  Levant, 

Ebccept  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 
Light  classic  articles  of  female  want, 

French  stufb,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot,  tray, 
Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 

All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 

Robb*d  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathen. 

XVIIL 
A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  roackaw. 

Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens. 
He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw — 

A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 

The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance : 
These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 
He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  all  together. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  a^rs. 
Dispatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there. 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs. 

He  shaped  his  couree  to  where  his  daughter  fair 

Continued  still  her  hospitable  cares ; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  dioal  and  bare. 

And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mile. 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o*  the  isle. 

XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  ask  lum  awkward  questions  on  the  way. 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day. 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure. 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXL 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overiook*d  the  white  walb  of  his  home, 
He  stopp'd. — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam ! 


I  [**  Thus  near  the  gates,  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  hit  ancient  master  knew ; 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread. 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head. 
He  Icnew  his  lord ;  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet, 
in  vain  he  strove,  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feet ; 
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With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill— 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some ; 
All  feelings  which  overleap  the  years  long  lost 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post 

XXIL 

The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires, 
After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water. 

Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inq>ires~> 
A  female  family 's  a  serious  matter ; 

(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires 
But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter ;) 

Wives  in  their  husbands*  absences  grow  subtler. 

And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIIL 

An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 
May  not  have  the  sood  fortune  of  Ulysses ; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn. 
Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses ; 

The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 
To  his  memory — and  two  or  three  youns  misses 

Bom  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riehe»— 

And  that  kit  Argus'  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXIV. 
If  single,  probably  his  pUsfated  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  ridi  miser ; 
But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser. 
He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 

As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ; 
And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one, 
Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaimm  of  the  kind — I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady— 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last— of  all  connections  the  most  steady. 
And  the  true  Hymen,  (the  first 's  but  a  screen) — 

Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away, 

Fve  known  the  absent  wrong*d  &ur  times  a  day.* 

XXVL 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 

Much  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean. 
On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad ; 

But  not  knowmg  metaph3rBics,  had  no  notion 
Of  the  true  reason  of  his  not  being  sad. 

Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotbn ; 
He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 
But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

XXVIL 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun. 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 

He  he^  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 
The  distant  dog-bark ;  and  perceived  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood  so  cool  and  dun 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm) — aud  various  dyes 

Of  color'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 


Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys,**  4kc. 

Pops,  Od^$s€f,  b.  xviL] 

t  [*«  Tet  for  all  that  dont  stay  away  too  lonf , 

A  soCi,  like  a  bed,  may  come  by  wrong?*~lf8.] 
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XXVIII. 

And  as  the  spot  where  thoy  appear  he  nears, 
Surprised  at  these  uuwonted  signs  of  idling, 

He  hears — alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  an  unhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling ! 

A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  jessing  or  unriddling ; 

A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing. 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 

Through  the  waved  branches,  o*er  the   greensward 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity,  [^glancing, 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  dancing 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  on  a  pivot,  he 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance*  so  martial. 

To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  troop  of  Grecian  girls,' 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving. 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 

Link*d  hand  in  hand,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls — 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets  raving  ;)* 

Their  leader  sang — and  bounded  to  her  song. 

With  choral  step  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXL 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  their  trays. 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine  ; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze. 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine, 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  va^e ; 
Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine ; 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er 

Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow  store. 

XXXIL 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowers ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  anwean*d  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowen 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tamo. 
Or  eats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again. 

XXXIIL 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses. 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cheeks. 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegrantes,  their  long  tresses. 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  speaks. 

The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  blesses. 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks ; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder  [older. 

Sigh'd  for  their  sakes — that  they  should  e*er  grow 

1  ["  This  dance  is  still  performed  by  young  men  armed 
cap-A-pie,  who  execute,  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  all  the 
proper  movements  of  attack  aiid  defence."— Dr.  E.  Clarkk.] 
[*'  Their  manner  of  dancing  is  certainly  the  same  that 
Diana  is  stmf^  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas.  The 
great  lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of 
young  girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up 
the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  ana  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft.  The  steps  are 
raned  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance, 
but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  our  dances."— Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  j 

»t"  That  would  have  set  Tom  Moore,  though  married, 
raving."— MS.J 


XXXIV. 

Afar,  a  dwarf  buflbon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a  sedate  gray  circle  of  old  smokers 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  valos. 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers. 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails. 
Of  rocks  bewitchM  that  open  to  the  knockeiSy 

Of  magic  ladies  who,  by  one  sole  act, 

Transformed  their  lords  to  beasts,  (but  that 's  a  iacL) 

XXXV 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 

For  the  imagination  or  the  senses. 
Song,  dance,  wine,  miudc,  stories  from  the  Perriajiy 

All  pretty  pastimes  in  which  no  offence  is ; 
But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  avension, 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expeiwes, 
Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills. 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills.^ 

XXXVL 

Ah  !  what  is  man  7  what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner — 

A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner ; 

Pleasure  (whenever  she  sings,  at  least)  's  a  siren, 
That  lures,  to  flay  alive,  the  young  beginner ; 

Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 

Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  a  wet  blanket 

XXXVIL 

He — being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 
His  daughter — ^had  not  sent  before  to  advise 

Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  stirr'd ; 
And  long  he  paused  to  reassure  his  eyes. 

In  fact  much  more  astonished  than  delighted, 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIIL 

He  did  not  know  (alas !  how  men  will  lie) 

That  a  report  (especially  the  Greeks) 
Avouched  his  death,  (such  people  never  die,) 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks, — 
But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 

The  bloom,  too,  had  retum'd  to  Haid6e*s  cheeks. 
Her  tears,  too,  being  retum'd  into  their  fount. 
She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account 

XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling 
Which  tum'd  the  isle  into  a  place  of  pleasure ; 

The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 
A  life  which  made  them  happy  beyond  measure. 

Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middlinff. 
Compared  with  what  Haid^  did  wiUi  his  treasure ; 

'Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving. 

While  she  had  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving* 

«  [The  piratical  father  of  Haid6e  having  remained  long  at 
sea.  it  was  supposed  he  had  perished,  and  she,  in  conseouence, 
took  possession  of  all  his  treasureSjjmd  surrendered  norself 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  lover.  The  old  gentleman,  how- 
ever, returns,  and,  landing  on  a  dist^t  part  of  the  island, 
walks  leisurely  towards  his  home,  while  Juan  and  his  daugh- 
ter are  giving  a  public  breakfast  to  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances.  I^e  description  of  the  fdte  is  executed  with 
equal  felicity  and  spirit ;  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  the  life  and  gayety  of  the  picture  by  any  thing  of  the 
kindin  English—perhaps  in  any  other  poetry.— Blackwoos.] 

*  [**  AU  had  been  open  heart,  and  open  house, 

Ever  since  Juan  served  her  for  a  spouse."— MS.] 
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XL. 

Perhaps  you  think  in  stumblingr  on  this  feast 

He  flew  into  a  passionT  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act, 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 

To  teach  his  people  to  be  more  exact, 
And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  h\g^  rate, 
He  showed  the  royal  penchant*  of  a  pirate. 

XLI. 

Yon*re  wrong. — He  was  the  mildest  mannered  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 

With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 
You  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 

No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 
Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; 

Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety, 

He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society.* 

XLII. 

Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray, 
Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest, 

With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way, 
Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express*d., 

He  ask'd  the  meaning  of  this  holiday ; 
The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  addreosM 

His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 

The  questioner,  fiU'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLIII. 

And  without  turning  his  facetious  head. 
Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 

Presented  the  o*erflowing  cup,  and  said, 
**  Talking 's  drj'  work,  I  have  no  time  to  sptae.** 

A  second  hiccup*d,  **  Our  old  master 's  dead. 
You'd  better  ask  our  mistress  who 's  his  heir." 

«  Oar  mistress !"   qnoth  a  third :   **  Our  mistress !— 
pooh! — 

You  mean  oor  master — not  the  old,  but  new.*' 

XLIV. 

Tliese  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 
They  thus  addressed — and  Lambro's  visage  fell — 

And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 

The  expression,  and  endeavoring  to  resume 
His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 

The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron. 

Who  seem'd  to  have  tum'd  Haid^  into  a  matron. 

XLV. 
**  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  fellow,  "  who  or  what 

He  is,  nor  whence  he  came— and  little  care ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon 's  fat. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fare ; 
And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbor  there ; 
He'll  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 
Fot  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse."* 


*  [The  portrait  of  this  man  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  of  all  Lord  Byron's  Rloomy  portraits.  It  mav  be 
the  Corsair  grown  into  an  elderly  character  and  a  fatner ; 
but  it  is  equal  to  the  finest  heads  that  ever  Michael  Angelo 
or  Caravaggio  painted  with  black  and  umber.— Black- 
W00D.3 

•  **  Rispone  aUor*  Margutte,  a  dir  tel  tosto, 

lo  non  credo  piu  al  nero  ch'  all'  azzurro ; 
Ma  nel  cappone,  o  lerao.  o  vuogli  arrosto, 
S  credo  alcuna  volta  anco  nel  burro ; 


XLVI. 

I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience, 
And  certainly  he  show'd  the  best  of  breeding, 

Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations, 
E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding  ; 

He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations, 
His  own  anxiety,  his  heart,  too,  bleeding, 

The  insults,  too,  of  every  servile  glutton. 

Who  all  the  time  was  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 

Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command — 
To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again — 

To  see  his  orders  done,  too,  out  of  hand — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain-^ 

It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland ; 
Yet  such  things  are,  which  I  can  not  explain. 

Though  doubtless  he  who  can  conmiand  himself 

Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a  Guelf. 

XLVIII. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 
But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 

Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow, 
He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood  ; 

With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow, 
His  angry  word  once  o'er,  he  shed  no  blood, 

But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue, 

And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  tiro. 

XLIX. 

He  ask'd  no  further  questions,  and  proceeded 
On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way,* 

So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 
So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 

If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haid^e's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say* 

But  certainly  to  one  deem'd  dead  returning. 

This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 


If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  Kfe, 

(Which  God  forbid !)  or  some,  or  a  great  many, 
For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife, 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any,) 
No  doubt  whate'er  might  be  their  former  strife, 

The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  rainy- 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connection 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LI. 

He  enter'd  m  the  house  no  more  his  home, 
A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 

And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying ; 

To  find  our  hearthstone  turn'd  into  a  tomb, 
And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 

The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief. 

Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief 


Nella  cervigia,  e  quando  io  n'  ho  nel  mosto, 
E  molto  piu  nell'  espro  che  il  mangurro ; 
Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  buon  rino  o  fede, 
E  credo  che  sia  salvo  chi  sli  crede.'* 

PuLCi,  Morgante  Maggiofy  ca.  18,  St  151. 
*  [The  account  of  Lambro  proceeding  to  the  house  is  , 
poetically  imagined ;  and,  in  his  character  may  be  traced  a  ' 
ririd  likeness  of  Ah  Pachiu  and  happy  illustrative  allusions   i 
to  the  adventures  of  that  chief.— Galt.j 


J 
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UI. 

He  entei'd  in  the  houfe-— hit  home  no  more, 
For  wiUiout  hearts  there  is  no  home ; — and  felt 

The  solitude  of  paanng  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome ;  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 

There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er. 
There  his  worn  hoeom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 

Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 

His  only  shrine  of  feelings  undefiled. 

UII. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament, 
Of  mild  demeanor  thoa^  of  sarage  mood. 

Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 
With  temperance  in  pleasure,  as  in  food. 

Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 
For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good ; 

His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 

Had  stung  him  fiiom  a  slave  to  an  endaver. 

UV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold. 
The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abiued. 

The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold, 

The  wild  seas,  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cmlsed. 

Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance. 

And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  aoqnamtance. 

LV. 

But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 
flash'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays. 

Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  Golden  Fleece 
His  predecessors  in  the  Colchian  days ; 

'Tis  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace — 
Alas !  his  country  show'd  no  path  to  praise : 

Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 

He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

LVL 

Still  o'er  his  mind  the  influence  of  the  dime 
Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 

Its  power  unoonsciouSy  full  many  a  time, — 
A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 

A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 
A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flow'd 

Fast  him  in  crystal,  and  a  joy  m  flowers. 

Bedewed  his  epini  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVII. 

But  whatMe'er  he  had  of  love  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter ;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  savage  deeds  he  had  done  and  seen, 

A  lonely  pure  af&ction  unopposed : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to  wean 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human  kindness. 

And  turn  him  like  the  Cyclops'  mad  with  blindness. 


>  [**  And  make  him  Samson-like— more  fierce  with  bhnd- 
nesa."— MS.] 
s    ["  Not  so  the  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire, 
Of  a  strong  human  heart,"  fee.— MS.] 

*  f**  I  said,  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some  people  had 
of  bringing  their  children  into  company,  because  it  in  a 
manner  forced  us  to  pay  foolish  compliments  to  please  their 
parents."— JoHifsoM.  "  You  are  right,  sir :  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's  children,  for 
there  are  many  who  care  very  little  about  their  oiim."— 
BotweO,  vol.  vi.  p.  47,  ed.  1885.] 

*  C"  Almost  all  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  my  own,  or 
from  people  I  knew.  By  the  way,  much  of  the  description 
of  the  furniture,  in  Canto  Third,  is  taken  from  TuUy'i  TWpoK, 


Lvin. 

The  cnblesB  tigress  in  her  jungle  raenur 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  lock  ; 

The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock ; 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  assuagii^. 
Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock. 

Than  the  stem,  single,  deep,  and  wordleas  ire^ 

Of  a  strong  hmnanneart,  and  in  a  sirD 

LDC 

It  is  a  hard  although  a  conunon  case 
To  find  our  children  running  restive — they 

In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace. 
Our  little  selves  re-form'd  in  finer  clay. 

Just  as  old  age  is  creeping  on  apace, 

And  cloads  come  o'er  me  sunset  of  oar  day. 

They  kindly  leave  as,  though  not  quite  alone. 

But  in  good  company — the  goat  or  stone. 

LX. 

Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing, 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner ;)' 
'TIS  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up,  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  her  0 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 

To  the  fireside,  (a  sight  to  tonch  a  sinner  ) 
A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-shilling  pieces 

LXI. 

Old  Lambro  paas'd  unseen  a  private  gate, 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wassail  in  their  beautv  and  their  pride : 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 
Beforo  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side  ;* 

Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  maBt]>, 

Mother  of  peari  and  coral  the  less  costJy.* 

LXIL 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes ; 

Lamb  and  pistachio-nats — ^in  short,  all  meats. 
And  saffion  soups,  and  sweetbreads ;  and  the  fishes 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Dress'd  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper'd  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  raisin,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice. 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  for  oae.* 

LXIII. 
These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ewer. 

And  fruits,  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  re] 
And  Mocha's  berry,  i^om  Arabia  pure. 

In  small  fine  China  cops,  came  in  at  last ; 
Gold  cups  of  filigree  made  to  seoare 

The  hand  from  bummg  underneath  them  placed. 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  simfron  too  were  boii'd 
Up  with  the  coflR»e,  which  (I  think)  they  spoU'd.^ 


(pray  note  tkU,)  and  the  rest  finom  my  own  obserration.  Re- 
member, I  never  meant  to  conceal  this  at  all)  and  have  only 
not  stated  it,  because  Don  Juan  had  no  preface,  nor  name 
to  it."— Lorrf  B.  to  Mr.  Murray ,  Aug.  23,  1881.] 

•  ["  A  small  table  is  brought  in,  when  refreshments  are 
served ;  it  is  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl,  tortoise- 
shell,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver.''— TViOy**  TV^oA,  ito.  1816, 
p.  133.] 

•  [**  The  bevera^  was  various  sherbets,  composed  of  the 
juice  of  boiled  raisms,  oranges,  and  pomegranates,  squeezed 
through  the  rinA  "—Ibid.  p.  137.] 

'  [*'  Coflfee  was  served  in  small  China  cups :  gold  filigres 
cups  were  put  under  them.  They  introduced  doves,  cin- 
namon, and  saifron  into  the  coflTee."— iM.  p.  ISSL] 
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LXIV. 
Ilie  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapeetry,  made 

Of  velvet  panels,  each  of  difi^nt  hoe, 
And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid ; 

And  roond  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ; 
The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display'd, 

Emftroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 
Soft  Pernan  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 
From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  bettera.' 

LXV. 

These  Oriental  writings  on  the  wall. 

Quite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 

Of  monitors  adapUsd  to  recall, 

Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mmd 

l^e  words  which  shook  Belshaizar  in  his  hall. 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him :  You  will  find, 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure. 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  Pleasure. 

LXVL 

A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 
A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 

A  rake  turuM  methodistic,  or  Eclectic — * 
(For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath)—' 

But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic. 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath, — 

And  show  Uiat  late  hours,  wine,  and  love  are  able 

To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 

Haid^e  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment — and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet) 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  ceutre  grew 

A  sun  emboes'd  in  gold,^  whose  rays  of  tissue. 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  isi 


LXVIII. 

Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain, 

Had  done  their  work  of  spleudor ;  Indian  mats 

And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 
Over  the  floors  were  spread  ;  gazelles  and  cats. 

And  dwarfii  and  blacks,  and  such  like  thiugs,  that  gain 
Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favorites — (that 's 

To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 

As  plentiful  as  in  a  court,  or  fair. 

LXIX. 

There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 

The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 

1  C"  The  hangings  of  the  room  were  of  tapestry,  made  in 
panels  of  different  colored  velvets,  thicUy  inlaid  with 
flowers  of  silk  damask ;  a  yellow  border  finished  the 
tapestry  at  top  and  bottom*  the  upper  border  being  em- 
or  *ered  with  Moorish  sentences  out  of  the  Koran  in  lilac 
letters.**— 7^i//y»  p.  133.] 

*  [See  the  Eclectic  Review  among  the  "  Testimonies  of 
Authors/*  oHUt  P-  AM>] 

*  ["  For  that  *s  the  name  they  like  to  cant  beneath.**— MS.] 

*  ["  The  carpet  was  of  crimson  satin  with  a  deep  border  of 
pale  blue.  The  cushions  that  lay  around  were  of  crimson 
velvet ;  the  centre  ones  were  embroidered  with  asun  in  gold.**] 

*  ['<  The  uphol8terer*8  *flat  lux*  had  bade  to  issue.*'- MSJ 

*  ["  Her  chemise  was  covered  with  gold  embroidery  at 
the  neck ;  over  it  she  wore  a  gold  and  silver  tissue  jelick, 
with  coral  and  pearl  buttons,  set  quite  close  together  down 
the  fh>nt.  The  baracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the 
finest  crimson  transparent  gauzes,  between  rich  silk  stripes 
of  the  same^oolor.**— TWfy,  p.  31.] 


Fretted  with  gold  or  silver : — by  conunand, 

The  greater  part  of  theee  were  ready  &pnad 
With  viands  and  sherbets  in  ice— and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 

Of  an  the  dresses  I  select  Haid^e's: 

She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow  ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise — 

'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow ; 
With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas, 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow. 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  baracan  that  bound  her, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her.* 

LXXl. 

One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 
Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold. 

That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  it  without  harm. 
The  limb  which  it  adoru'd  its  only  mould 

So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  chanu 
And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold, 

The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 

That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  m.' 

LXXIL 

Aroond,  aa  princen  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar  above  her  instep  roll'd,' 

Announc^  her  rank  ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand ; 
Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems ;  her  veil's  fine  fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  witli  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told ; 

Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furi'd 

Above  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  worid. 

Lxxin. 

Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 
Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 

Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 
Her  person*  if  allowed  at  large  to  run, 

And  stUl  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 
The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 

To  oSn  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

LXXIV. 
Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 

The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes, 
Tbev  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 

With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ; 
Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel.'* 


f  This  dress  is  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and  bar  are 
worn  in  the  manner  described.  The  reader  will  perceive 
hereafter,  that  as  the  mother  of  Haidee  was  of  Fez,  her 
daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  country. 

*  The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  is  a  mark  ot  sovereign 
rank  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  deys,  and  is  worn 
as  such  by  their  female  relatives. 

•  This  is  no  exaggeration:  there  were  four  women  whom 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their  hair  in  this 
profusion ;  of  these,  three  were  English,  the  other  was  a 
Levantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length  and  quantity, 
that,  when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely  shaded  the  person, 
so  as  nearly  to  render  dress  a  superfluity.  Of  these,  only 
one  had  dark  hair ;  the  Oriental's  had,  perhaps,  the  lightest 
I  olor  of  the  four. 

»     [ ••  But  Psyche  owns  no  lord- 
She  walks  a  g^xldess  from  above ; 
All  saw,  all  praised  her,  all  adored, 
But  no  one  ever  dared  to  love.'*— Cicpui  aitd  Psfckt, 
fnm  Aptikimst  fy  Ifr.  Huosoh  Guaif bt,  1803.] 
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LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  thooflrh  dark  as  night,  were  tinged, 
(It  is  the  country^s  castom,)*  but  in  vain ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed, 
The  glossy  rebels  mock*d  the  jetty  stain, 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged : 

Her  nails  were  touched  with  henna ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  tumM  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 

LXXVI. 

The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 
The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair ; 

She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne*er  will  break 

On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her ; 

The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake. 
She  was  so  like  a  vision  ;  I  might  err, 

But  Shakspeare  also  says,  His  very  silly 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.** 

LXXVII. 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 
But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 

The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 
Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent ; 

His  turban,  furlM  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 
An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haid4e*s  hair  in  H 

Surmounted,  as  its  clasp,  a  glowing  crescent, 

Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembluig,  but  incessant 

LXXVIII. 

And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite. 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet. 

Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 
The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 

His  verses  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 
And  for  his  theme— he  seldom  sung  below  it, 

He  being  paid  to  satirize  or  flatter, 

As  the  psalm  sajrs,  *'  inditing  a  good  matter." 

LXXIX. 

He  praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  pasi 
Rievereing  the  ^(ood  custom  of  old  days. 

An  Eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He  tum'd,  preferring  pudding  to  no  praise— 

For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 
By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays. 

But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  aad  the  Pacha 

With  truth  like  Southey ,  and  with  verse  like  Crashaw.' 

LXXX. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes. 
And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle ; 

His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges. 
And  not  the  fix'd — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 

So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges ; 
And  being  fluent,  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill,) 

He  Ued  with  such  a  fervor  of  intention — 

There  was  no  doubt  he  earn'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXI.  I 

But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  it. 

The  *'  Vates  irritabilis"  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  bhall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare : — 


1 C"  It  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  tinge  the  eyes  of 
the  women  with  an  impalpable  powder,  prepared  chiefly 
from  crude  antimony.  This  pigment,  when  applied  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lids,  communicates  to  the  eye  a  ten- 
der and  fascinating  languor."— Habksci.] 

'  ["Believed  like  Southey— and  perused  like  Crashaw."— 
MS.— '  Crashaw,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  was  honored,"  says 
Warlon,  "with  the  praise  of  Pope;  who  both  read  his 
poems  and  borrowed  from  them.    Being  ejected  from  his 


But  to  my  subject — ^let  me  see — what  was  it? — 
Oh  ! — the  third  canto— and  the  pretty  pair — 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dreias,  and  mode 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

Lxxxn. 

Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  lees 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
Had  been  the  favorite  of  full  many  a  mess 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mellow ; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely  gaeas. 

Yet  still  they  deign'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause. 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  caose. 

LXXXIII. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 

And  having  pickM  up  several  odds  and  ends 

Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels  for  variety, 

He  deem*d,  being  in  a  lone  isle,  among  friends, 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends ; 

And  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth. 

Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXXIV. 
He  had  traveird  'mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Franitf» 

And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  nations ; 
And  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks. 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions— 
Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations ; 
To  **  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,"  a  piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask'd  to  sing. 

He  gave  the  diflerent  nations  something  national ; 

*Twas  all  the  same  to  him — **  God  save  the  king," 
Or  "  Qa  ira,"  according  to  the  fashion  all : 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing, 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

LXXXVI. 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson ; 

In  England  a  six  canto  quarto  tale  ; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's— (see  what  says  De  Sta51  ^ 
In  Italy  he'd  ape  the  ♦♦  Trecentisti  ;"■ 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t*  ya : 

1. 
The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, — 

Where  Delos  rose,  and  Phcebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 


fellowship  at  Peterhouse  for  denying  the  covenant,  be 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  canon  of  the  church  at 
Loretto.'*  The  following  are  from  Conrley's  lines  on  hii 
death  :— 

"  Anaels  (they  say)  brought  the  famed  chapel  there  : 
And  bore  the  sacred  load  in  triumph  through  the  air:~ 
'Tis  surer  much  they  brought  thee  there  ;  and  they, 
And  thou,  their  charge,  went  singing  all  the  way.**] 
«  [The  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century— Dante,  fccj 


J 
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2. 

The  Scian^  and  the  Teian  muse,' 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  hite, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires*  "  Islands  of  the  Blessed.*'' 

3. 
The  mountains  look  on  Marathon* — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And  musin|r  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreara'a  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

4. 
A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations ;-— aU  were  his ! 
Ho  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?* 

5. 
And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou, 

My  country  7  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

& 
Tib  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 

Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffiise  my  face  ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  7 
For  Greeks  a  bhish — ^for  Greece  a  tear. 

7. 
Must  toe  but  weep  o'er  days  more  bless'd? 

Must  we  but  blush  7— Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopyle ! 

a 

What,  silent  still  7  and  silent  all  7 

Ah !  no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  '*  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come !" 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

9. 
In  vain — m  vain ;  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes. 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 


>  [Homer.] 


» [Anacreon.] 


*  The  vnvQt  itoKaponf  of  the  Greek  poets  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  or  the  Cananes 

*  ['*  Euboea  looks  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,*'  4cc.— MS.] 

•  **  Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xerxes,  when  he  saw 

This  havoc ;  for  his  seat,  a  lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'erlookM  the  hosts 
With  rueful  cries  he  rent  his  royal  robes, 
And  through  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  sisnal  of  retreat ;  then  started  wild 
And  flea  lisorder'd."— iEscuvLvs. 

•  C"  Which  Heicules  might  deem  his  own.**— MS.] 
'  ..."  Ttvoiftaw 

Iv*  ItXatV  i9S9Tt  VOVT09 


Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call— 
How  answers  each  b^d  Bacchanal ! 

10. 
You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  7 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  7 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  7 

II. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these  I 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine : 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

12. 
The  tjrrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

IX 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suit's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore. 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown. 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own.* 

14 
Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 

They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells : 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 

The  only  hope  of  Courage  dwells ; 
But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

15. 
Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our  vbgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

16. 
Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep. 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  :* 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  !* 

rpo^iffi'  iXtKXvmoVf  ixpav 

fnro  irXaKU  £oonov.  k.  t.  A.— Soph.  Ajax,  v.  1217. 
•  [This  glorious  Ode  on  the  aspirations  of  Greece  after 
Libe.  *  is  instantly  followed  up  by  a  strain  of  cold-blooded 
ribaldry  and,  in  this  way,  all  good  feelings  are  excited  only 
to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy  and  complete  extinction,  and 
we  are  brought  back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substanUal  doctrine  or  the  work— 
the  non-existence  of  constancy  in  women,  or  honor  in  men, 
and  the  folly  of  expecUng  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or 
of  cultivating  them  for  an  undescrWng  world;— and  all 
this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and  cleverness,  anc  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  as  to  make  it  irresistibly  p  Jeasant 
and  plausible— while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  supplied, 
but  every  thing  that  might  have  ojperated  in  that  way  has 
been  anticipated,  and  presented  already  in  as  strong  and 
engaging  a  form  as  possibie.— Jsffbbv.j 
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LXXXVIL 

Ihus  Bimgy  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung* 
The  modem  Greek,  in  tolerable  veiBe ; 

If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young. 
Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  wone: 

His  strain  displayed  some  feeling — right  or  wrong ; 
And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 

Of  othen*  feeling ;  but  tiiey  are  such  liais. 

And  take  all  colors — ^like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII. 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew,  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

*Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  Knk 

Of  ages ;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper— even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that 's  his. 

LXXXIX. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoration. 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 
May  turn  his  name  up,  as  a  rare  deposite. 

XC. 
And  glory  Ion?  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

'Tis  somethmg,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Ttoy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

liie  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  A^bdeacon  Coze. 

XCL 
Milton 's  the  prince  of  poet»-HK>  we  say ; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine : 
An  independent  being  in  his  dav — 

Leam'd,  pious,  temperate  m  love  and  wine ; 
But  his  life  falling  mto  Johnson's  way. 

We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whim>'d  at  college— a  hanh  sire— odd  spouse, 
For  the  fijvt  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house.* 

XCII. 
All  these  are,  certes,  entertdning  facts. 

Like  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  CflBsar's  eariiest  acts ; 

Like  Bums,  (whom  Doctor  Currie  well  describes ;) 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks ; — but  although  trath  tmcts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story. 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 


1  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

« [••  Confined  his  pedler  poems  to  democracy.''— MS.] 

*  [See  Coleridge's  Biographia  Uteraria,  1817.] 

« ("  Floorish'd  its  sophistry  for  aristocracy."— MS.] 

*  [The  followers  of  this  fanatic  are  said  to  have  amounted, 
at  one  time,  to  a  hundred  thousand.  She  announced  herself 
as  the  mother  of  a  second  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she 
confidently  predicted.  A  cradle  of  expensive  materials  was 
prepared  for  the  expected  prodigy.  Dr.  Reece  and  another 
medical  man  attested  her  dropsy ;  and  many  were  her  dupes 
down  to  the  moment  of  her  death,  in  1814.] 

*  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.— 

**  Time  has  approved  Ennui  to  be  the  best 

Of  friends,  and  opiate  draughts ;  your  love  and  wine, 


XCIIL 

An  are  not  moralisto,  like  Sonthey,  idien 
He  prated  to  the  worid  of  **  Pantisocnuiy  f 

Or  Wofdswoith  unexciBed,  unhired,  who  then 
Season'd  his  pedler  poems  vrith  democmcy  f 

Or  Cderidge,'  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy  ;^ 

When  he  and  Sonthey,  following  the  same  path, 

Espoused  two  partneis,  (miUineis  of  Bath.) 

XCIV. 

Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure. 
The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 

Their  loyal  treason,  renepfado  rigor. 
Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography; 

Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bwger 
Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typogmimy ; 

A  drowsy  frouzy  poem,  call'd  the  "  Ezcunion," 

Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

XCV. 

He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dike 

Between  his  own  and  others'  intellect ; 
But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  like 

Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh,*  and  her  sect, 
Are  things  which  m  this  century  don't  strike 

The  public  mind,— so  few  are  the  elect ; 
And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 
Have  proved  but  dropsies,  taken  for  divinities. 

XCVL 
But  let  me  to  my  story :  I  must  own. 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression — 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone. 

While  I  soliloquiie  Iwyond  expression ; 
But  these  are  nay  addresses  from  the  throne, 

Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensoing  session : 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  worid,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVIL 
I  know  that  what  our  neighbors  call  **  longuewrt" 

(We've  not  so  good  a  voord,  but  have  the  things 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 

An  epic  from  Bob  Sonthey  every  spring — ) 
Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 

The  reader ;  but  'twould  not  be  hard  to  bring 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopie, 
To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  etmuL* 

XCVIIL 
We  learn  from  Horace,  '*  Homer  sometimes  sleeps ;" 

We    feel    without   him,   Wordsworth    sometimea 
To  show  with  what  complaoenoy  he  creeps,  [wakes, — 

With  his  dear  **  Wagoners,''  around  his  lakes.* 
He  wishes  for  **  a  boat^  to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  ocean  ? — ^No,  of  air ;  and  then  he  makea 
Another  outcry  for  "  a  little  boat," 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat* 


Which  shake  so  much  the  human  brahi  and  breast. 
Must  end  in  languor  ;~men  must  sleep  like  swine ! 

The  happy  lover  and  the  welcome  guest 
Both  smk  at  last  into  a  swoon  dime ; 

Full  of  deep  raptures  and  of  bumpers,  they 

Are  somewhat  sick  and  sorry  the  next  day.**] 

V  [Wordsworth's  "  Benjamin  the  Wagoner,"  appeared  in 

*       **  There 's  something  in  a  flying  horse, 
There 's  something  in  a  huge  balloon ; 
But  through  the  ckmds  I'll  never  float 
UntU  I  have  a  little  boat,**  6cc. 
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XCDC. 

If  he  muflt  fain  tweep  o'er  the  ethereal  plain, 
And  Pegams  mm  reetire  in  his  **  Wacon," 

Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Chariee'e  Warn  7 
Or  pray  Medea  for  a  angle  dragon  7 

Or  if  too  claane  for  his  tuI^  Imun, 
He  fear'd  his  neck  to  venture  aoch  a  nag  on, 

And  he  must  needs  mount  nearer  to  the  moon, 

Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  baUoon7 

C. 

"PedlciB,"  and  "Boats,"  and  "Wagons!"  Oh!  ye 
shades 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  7 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos*  vast  abvas 
Floats  scnmlike  uppennost,  and  these  Jack  Cades 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  mves  mav  hiss— 
The  "  little  boatman**  and  his  "  Peter  Bell*^ 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  "  Achitophel  !*" 

CL 

T*  our  tale« — ^The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves  gone, 
The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all  retire ; 

The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done, 
And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired ; 

The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight*s  sky  admired ; — 

Ave  Maria  !  o'er  the  eaith  and  sea, 

That  hoavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthiest  thee ! 

CIL 

Ave  Mana !  blessed  be  the  hour 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o*er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower,' 

Or  the  faint  dyixkg  day-hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem*d  stirr*d  with  prayer. 

CHI. 

Ave  Maria !  *tis  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  love ! 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son*B  above ! 
Ave  Maria !  oh  that  face  so  fair ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almightv  dove— 
What  though  *tis  but  a  pictured  image? — strike — 
That  paintuig  is  no  idol, — ^'tis  too  like. 

CIV. 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say. 

In  nameless  print* — that  I  have  no  devotion ; 

But  set  those  penons  down  with  me  to  pray. 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 


1 "  The  verses  of  Dryden,  once  hixhly  celebrated,  are 
forgotten.**— Mr.  W.  Wordswobth*!  Prtfaet. 

*  [**  While  swung  the  signal  from  the  sacred  tower.*^— 
MS.] 

t  [«*  Are  not  these  pretty  stanzas  T-iome  folks  say— 
Downright  in  print— "—MS.] 

«  P*  The  first  time  I  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Byron 
on  the  subject  of  religion  was  at  Ravenna,  my  native  coun- 
try, in  18S0,  while  we  were  riding  on  borKback  in  an  exten- 
sive solitary  wood  of  pines.  The  scene  invited  to  religious 
mediution.  It  was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  '  How,*  be  said, 
« raising  our  eyes  to  heaven,  or  directing  them  to  the  earth, 
•an  we  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Ood  1— or  how,  turning 
tiiem  to  what  is  within  us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  noble  and  durable  than  the  clay  of  which  we  are 
formed  ?'  **— Cooht  Oamba.] 

•  ['<  By  her  example  warn*d,  the  rest  beware , 

More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fohr ; 


Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean, 
Earth,  air,  stan, — all  that  springs  from  the  great 

Whole, 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul. 

CV. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna*s  immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow*d  o*er, 

To  where  the  last  Cassarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  D^den*s  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  foved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  !^ 

CVL 
The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song. 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine» 

And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti*B  line, 

His  hell-doffs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  leam*a  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover, — shadow'd  my  mind's  eye.* 

CVII. 
Oh,  Hesperus !  thou  bringest  all  good  thingai* — 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer. 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brMding  wings. 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'eriabor'd  steer ; 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 
Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast 

cvni. 

Soft  hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  hhn  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 

Is  this  a  fhncy  which  our  reason  scorns  7 

Ah !  sorely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns  f 

CIX. 
When  Nero  periah*d  by  the  justest  doom 

Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy*d, 
Amidrt  the  roar  of  liberated  Kome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  worid  oveijoy*d, 
Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb  :* 

Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeUng  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 


And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  design'd 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind.^ 

Dbtdbii*s  Tluodon  ami  Homorim,^ 
'  "  Isirtpc  warra  ^tpitS 

#(p(is  0(vov — ^ipuf  oiys, 
#<fcic  /lorspt  mi^  **— fV^fMcal  of  Smppko. 
T        *<  Era  gia  1*  ora  che  volge  '1  disio, 

A'  naviganti.  e  *ntenerisce  il  cuore ; 
Lo  di  cb'  nan  aetto  a*  dolci  amid  a  dio ; 

E  che  lo  nuovo  pereffiin*  d'  aroore 
Punge,  se  ode  Squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paia  *1  giomo  pianger  che  si  muore.'* 

Dants's  Purgatory,  canto  viii 
This  last  line  is  the  first  of  Orey's  Elegy,  taken  by  him 
without  acknowledgment. 

•  See  Suetonius  for  this  fut.— T*  The  public  joy  was  so 
great  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that  the  common  people 
ran  up  and  down  with  caps  upon  their  heads.  Andyetthere 
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ex. 

But  Vm  di^resBing ;  what  on  earth  has  Nero, 

Or  any  each  like  sovereig^i  bufibons,' 
To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero, 

More  than  such  madmen's  fellow  man— the  moon's? 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  down  at  zero. 

And  I  grown  one  of  many  "  wooden  spoons'* 
Of  verse,  (the  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
T    dub  the  last  cf  honors  in  degrees.) 

CXI. 

1  .'eel  this  tediousneas  will  never  d»- 
'Tis  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  dowu 

(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two  ; 
They'll  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 

The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 
And  then  as  an  improvement  'twill  be  shown : 

I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is 

From  Aristotle  pasnm. — See  Uoiwrucnf. 


were  some,  who  for  a  long  time  trimmed  up  his  tomb  with 
spring  and  Summer  flowers,  and  one  while  placed  his  image 
upon  his  rostra  dressed  up  in  state  robes,  another  while 
published  proclamations  m  his  name,  as  if  he  was  yet  alive, 
and  would  shortly  come  to  Rome  again,  with  a  vengeance 
to  all  his  enemies/'] 

» ("  But  I'm  digressing—what  on  earth  have  Nero 

And  Wordsworth— both  poetical  buffoons,**  fcc.— 
MS.] 

>  [Canto  III.  originally  included  almost  all  the  stanzas 
which  now  form  Canto  IV.  Cantos  III.,  IV^and  V.  were 
published  together,  in  8vo.,  in  August,  1831.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray  :— 

Ravenna.  December  4,  1819.—"  The  third  Canto  of  Don 
Juan  is  completed,  in  about  two  hundred  stanzas ;  very  de- 
cent. I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is  useless  to  discuss." 

December  10,  1819,— ♦♦  I  have  finished  the  third  Canto, 
but  the  things  1  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  further 
publication— at  least  for  the  present.  The  cry  is  up,  and 
cant  is  up.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  return  the  price 
of  the  copyright." 

Februaiy  7, 1820.—"  I  have  cut  the  third  Canto  into  two, 
because  it  was  too  long ;  and  I  tell  you  this  beforehand, 
because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  between  you  and  roe,  these 
two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original  form,  and, 
in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  first : 
so  remember  that  I  have  not  made  this  division  to  double 
upon  you.— I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and  have 
some  Qoubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  published,  for  they 
have  not  the  spirit  of  ttfe  first.  The  outcry  has  not  fright- 
ened but  it  has  hurt  me,  and  I  have  not  written  con  amore 
this  time." 

October  13, 1820.—"  I  don't  feel  Inclined  to  care  further 
about  Don  Juan.  What  do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian 
ladv  said  to  me  the  other  day  ?  She  had  read  it  in  the  French, 
and  paid  me  some  comphmei.ts,  with  due  drawbacks,  upon 
it.  I  answered,  that  what  she  said  was  true,  but  that  I  sus- 
pected It  would  live  longer  than  Childe  Harold.—*  Ak,  buV 
(said  she)  •  I  would  rather  have  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for 
three  years  than  an  immoutalitv  of  Don  Juan  P  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  TOO  tkub.  and  the  women  hate  many  things  which 
strip  off  the  tinsel  of  sentiment ;  and  they  are  right,  as  it 
would  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
who  did  not  hate  De  Grammont's  Memoirs  for  the  same 
reason." 

We  subjoin  a  single  specimen  of  the  contemporary  criti- 
cism on  C;antos  III.,  I  v.,  and  V. 

**  It  seems  to  have  become  almost  an  axiom  m  the  literary 
world,  that  nothing  is  so  nainful  to  the  sensibilities  of  an 
author  as  the  palpable  neglect  of  his  productions.  From  this 
species  of  mortification,  no  poet  has  ever,  perhaps,  been  more 
fully  exempt  than  Lord  Byron.  None  of  his  publications  have 
failed  in  at  least  exciting  a  sufficient  portion  of  general  in- 
terest and  attention ;  and  even  those  among  them  which  the 
scrutinizing  eye  of  criticism  might  deem  somewhat  unworthy 
of  his  powers,  have  never  compelled  him,  like  many  of  his 
poetical  brethren,  to  seek  refuge  from  the  apathy  and  want 
of  discernment  of  ccmtemporanes,  in  the  consoling  anticipa- 
tion of  posthumous  honors  and  triumphs.    But,  if  we  are  to 
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I. 

Nothing  bo  difficult  as  a  beginniuff 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  Uie  end ; 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend. 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  for  sinning  $ 

Our  sin  the  same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend, 
Being  pride,'  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are.* 

n. 

But  Time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level, 
And  sharp  Adversity,  will  teach  at  last 

Man, — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps  the  devil. 
That  neither  of  their  intellects  are  vast : 

While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel, 
We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast ; 

But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 

We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion.* 

infer,  from  the  axiom  already  alluded  to,  that  extensive  no- 
toriety must  be  pleasing  in  the  same  proportion  that  neglect 
is  distressing  to  an  author,  then  none  of  his  lordship's  pro- 
ductions can  afford  him  so  ample  afield  for  self- congratula- 
tion as  the  Don  Juan.  Revilers  and  partisans  have  alike 
contnbuted  to  the  popularity  of  this  singular  work ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  scarcely  any  poem  of  the  present  day  has  been 
more  generally  read,  or  its  continuaUon  more  eagerly  and 
impatiently  awaited.  Its  poetical  merits  have  been  extolled 
to  the  skies  by  its  admirers ;  and  the  Priest  and  the  Lente, 
though  they  nave  joined  to  anathematize  it,  have  not,  when 
they  came  in  its  way, '  passed  by  on  the  other  side.' 

*'  But  little  progress  is  made  in  the  history  and  adventures 
of  the  hero  in  these  three  additional  cantos.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  notlimg  has  appeared,  from  the  beginning,  to 
be  farther  from  the  author's  intention,  than  to  render  his 
Don  Juan  any  thing  like  a  regular  narrative.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  general  appearance  tends  strongly  to  remind  us  of 
the  learned  philosopher's  treatise— 'De  rebus  omnibus  et 
quibusdam  aliis.'  And  here  we  cannot  avoid  remarking, 
what  an  admirable  method  those  persons  must  possess  of 
reconcilinff  contradictions,  who,  in  the  same  breatn,  censure 
the  poem  for  its  want  of  plan,  and  impeach  the  writer  of  a 
deliberate  deMgn  ugamst  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
country.  His  lordship  has  himself  given  what  appears  to  us 
a  very  candid  exposition  of  his  motives— 

*  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd, 

Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary.' 
Indeed,  the  whole  poem  has  completely  the  appearance  ot 
being  produced  in  those  Intervals  in  which  an  active  anci 
powerful  mind,  habitually  engaged  in  literary  occupation, 
relaxes  from  its  more  serious  labors,  and  amuses  itself  with 
comparative  triflmg.  Hence  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by 
continual  digressions,  and  the  general  character  of  tne  lan- 
guage is  that  of  irony  and  sarcastic  humor  ;— an  apparent 
levity,  which,  however,  often  serves  but  as  a  veil  to  deep  re- 
flection. Nor  can  the  talent  of  the  master-hand  be  always 
concealed  :  it  involuntarily  betrays  itself  in  the  touches  of 
the  pathetic  and  sublime  which  frequently  present  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  poem ;  in  the  thoughts  '  too  big 
for  utterance,  and  too  deep  for  tears,*  which  are  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  it."— Campbell.] 

»      [ •*  Pride  and  worse  Ambition  threw  me  down. 

Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King.** 

Paradise  Lost.] 

«        [ "  the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 

And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature : 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  proud." 

Marino  Faliero.    See  M/e,  p.  SIO.] 
•     C"  Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy, 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more." 
JoHHSON't  Vmnity  of  Uwman  Wishes,^ 
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ni. 

Ab  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 

And  wish'd  Uiat  othen  held  the  same  opinkm ; 
They  took  it  ap  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow, 

And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion : 
Now  my  sere  fancy  "  falls  into  the  yellow 

Leaf,"'  and  Imagination  droops  her  pinion, 
And  the  sad  truth  which  hoTors  o*er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 
And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

*Ti8  that  1  may  not  weep ;  and  if  I  weep, 
'Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 

Itself  to  apathy,  for  we  must  steep 
Our  hearts  first  in  the  depths  of  Lethe's  spring. 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep : 
Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx  f 
*   A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix." 

I  Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 

Against  the  creed  and  m<Htds  of  the  land,^ 
'  And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line : 

I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 
;   My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  fine ; 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plasn'd, 
\  Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry, 
!   A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 
I  VI. 

I  To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic  ; 
;   Pulci  was  sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,* 
I       Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  re  veil  *a  in  the  fancies  of  the  time,         [deepotic  ; 
True    knights,  chaste   dames,  huge    giants,  kings 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obMlete, 
I  chose  a  modem  subject  as  more  meet. 

VIL 
How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know ; 

Perhaps  no  better  thau  they  have  treated  me. 
Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see : 
But  if  it  gives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so ; 

This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free : 
Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear, 
And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here.* 

vin. 

Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  own  hearts'  most  sweet  society ; 

Fven  Time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms  ;  he 


"  'Tis  a  grand  poem— and  so  true  .'—true  as  the  1 0th  of 
Jurenal  himself.  Tbe  lapse  of  ages  changes  aU  thmgs— 
Ume— language— the  earth— the  bounds  of  the  sea— the  stars 
of  the  sky,  and  every  thing  *  about,  around,  and  underneath' 
man,  except  man  himself n  who  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  be,  an  unlucky  rascal.  The  infinite  variety  of  lives 
conduct  but  to  dealh,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  lead  but  to 
disappointment." — Byron  Oiory,  1821.] 

»  [ •*  my  May  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf."— Maeie(&.J 

*  [Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  m 
the  river  Styx,  to  render  him  invulnerable.] 

*  T"  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  watery  latiyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets. 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain." 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  vi.] 

*  r  e.  ^.— "  Lord  Byron  is  the  very  Comus  of  poetry,  who, 
by  the  bewitching  airiness  of  his  numbers,  aims  to  turn  the 
moral  world  into  a  herd  of  monsters." — Watkiics. 

**  Deep  as  Byron  has  dipped  his  pen  into  vice,  he  has 
dipped  it  still  deeper  into  immorahty.  Alas!  he  shines 
Muy  to  mislead— he  flashes  only  to  destroy." — Coltoh. 


Sigh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft. 

Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 
Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  iu  happy  spring, 
Before  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 

Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 
Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  their  great  hearts  to  fail; 

The  blank  gray  was  not  made  to  blast  tlieir  hair, 
But  like  Uie  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail 

They  were  all  summer :  lightning  might  assail 
And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 

A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 

Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  f^en ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate :  Uie  tree 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 

Damm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  forever, — 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart  f 

Alas !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XI. 

The  heart — which  may  be  broken :  happy  they  I 
Thrice  fortunate !  who  of  that  fragile  mould. 

The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall :  they  can  ne'er  behold 

The  long  year  link'd  with  heavy  day  on  day, 
And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told ; 

While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 

Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

xn. 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  was  said  of  yore,' 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this : 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more— 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 

Except  mere  breath ;  and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 

The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 

Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.* 

XIIL 

Haid^e  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead.        [them : 
The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  seem'd  made  for 

They  found  no  fault  with  'Time,  save  that  he  fled ; 
They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  condemn : 

Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem. 

And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 

Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  afifection. 

"  In  Don  Juan  he  is  highly  profane ;  but,  in  that  poem,  the 
profaneness  is  in  keepmg  with  all  the  other  qualities,  and 
religion  comes  in  for  a  sneer,  or  a  burlesque,  only  in  com- 
mon with  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as 
moral  and  social  beings."— £c2.  Rev. 

**  Dost  thou  aspire,  like  a  Satanic  mind. 
With  vice  to  waste  and  desolate  mankind  ? 
Toward  everv  rude  and  dark  and  dismal  deed 
To  see  them  hurrying  on  with  swifter  speed  ? 
To  make  them,  from  restraint  and  conscience  free. 
Bad  as  thyself,  or  worse— if  such  can  be  T"—  Cottls., 

•  [See  anti,  p.  499.] 


•  [**  Cum  canerem  reges  etpraelia,  Cjmthius  i 
-,....     .    .  "— tiaoTfiei.  vi] 


^        ^  ,  I  aurem 

Yellit,  et  admonuit." 

T  [ <«  from  its  mother's  knee 

When  its  last  weaning  draught  is  drain'd  forever, 
The  child  divided— it  were  less  to  see, 
Than  these  two  from  each  other  torn  apart"— MS.] 

*  See  Herodotus. 

•  ["  The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  Heaven." 
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XIV. 

The  grentle  preaBnre,  and  the  thrilUiur  toach, 
The  least  glance  better  understood  than  wordi. 

Which  still  mid  all,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  much ; 
A  lanffuage,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds, 

Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 
As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  afibrds ; 

Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurfl 

To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hear  such,  or  ue*er  hearc 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still, 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene. 

But  like  two  beings  bom  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVI. 

Moons  changing  had  roll'd  on,  ana  changeless  found 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  to  such  joys 

As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round ; 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys, 

For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys' 

Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appeared 

A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear'd. 

XVII. 

Oh  beautiful !  and  rare  as  beautiful ! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  worid  grows  dull, 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school, 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights, 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  moie, 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — re. 

XVUL 

Haxd  words ;  harsh  truth ;  a  truth  which  many  know. 

Enough. — ^The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair, 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow. 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  care? 
Young  innate  feelincs  all  have  felt  below. 

Which  perish  in  me  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent ;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic. 
And  alwa3r>  envy,  thc*»?b  we  deem  it  firantic 

XIX. 

This  is  m  others  a  factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream'  of  too  much  vouth  and  reading, 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate : 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleeding, 
For  Haid^e's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great. 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of  saintly  breeding ; 
So  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  loves 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  doves. 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  'tis  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  their  eyes, 


1  [*'  For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  which  would  bound 

*0ain8t  common  Dailings,'*  Itc.— MS.] 
^  [The  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  by  De 
Quincy,  had  been  published  shortly  before  this  Canto  was 
written.] 
*  C**  Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock*d  himself/*  fcc.— SBAKspzAaa.] 


For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were :  the  power 
Of  love  had  first  o'erwhehned  them  from  such  skies, 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower. 

And  tvnlight  saw  them  link'd  in  passion's  ties ;  | 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all   things  charm'd  that   | 
brought  ! 

The  past  still  wel  lome  as  the  present  thought  j 

XXL 

I  AiMMT  not  why,  but  in  that  hour  to-night. 
Even  as  they  gaied,  a  sudden  tremor  came. 

And  swept,  as  'twere,  across  their  hearts*  delight, 
Uke  the  wind  o'«9r  a  harp-string,  or  a  flame, 

When  one  is  shook  m  sound,  and  one  in  sight ; 
And  thus  some  bodinir  fla^'d  through  either  frame. 

And  call'd  from  Juau  s  breast  a  faint  low  sigh. 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  Haid^e's  eye. 

XXII. 
That  large  black  jm^et  eye  seem'd  to  dilate 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  aon, 
As  if  their  last  day  oi  *  happy  (tote 

With  his  broad,  bright,  and  droppmg  oib  were  gone ; 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate — 

He  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none, 
His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  ezcnse 
For  feeUngs  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

XXIII. 

She  tum'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  but  m  that  sort 
Which  makes  not  others  smile ;'  then  tum'd  aside : 

Whatever  feelmg  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short. 
And  master'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride ; 

When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport — 
Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied — 

"  If  it  should  be  so,— but — it  cannot  be— 

Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see." 

XXIV. 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  prees'd 
His  lip  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this. 

And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast. 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss ; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best : 
Some  people  prefer  wine — 'tis  not  amiss ; 

I  have  tried  both  ;*  so  those  who  would  a  part  take. 

May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  hearta^e. 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice, 
Woman  or  wine,  you'll  have  to  undeigo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 
But  which  to  choose,  I  really  hardly  know ; 

And  if  I  had  to  |nve  a  casting  voice, 

For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  riiow. 

And  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either. 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither 

XXVI. 

Jnan  and  Haid^e  gazed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness. 

Which  mix'd  all  feelings,  friend,  child,  lover,  bntther« 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express 


*  C*  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  rae  is  r  range. 
It  tettlet,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy— eloomy  at  th^  Tecr 
moment  of  their  effect,  and  not  gay  nardljr  erer.  Bu;  it 
composes  for  a  time,  though  sullenly.  Swimming  Aa.es 
my  spirits,— but  in  general  thejr  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower. 
That  is  hopeless ;  for  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  mocn 
as  I  was  at  nineteen.*'— Byron  Diary,  1891.1 
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When  two  pure  haaits  are  poai'd  in  one  another, 
And  love  too  much,  and  yet  can  not  lore  leai ; 
But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  ezce« 
By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless.' 

XXVII. 

Mix*d  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart,    [long 
Why  did  they  not  then  die? — they  had  lived  too 

Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 
Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  thinm  or  wrong ; 

The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  worid*s  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song ; 

LoTo  was  bom  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 

It  was  their  very  qnrit — not  a  sense. 

XXVIII. 

They  should  have  lived  together  deep  in  woods. 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale ;'  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  Uiese  thick  solitudes 
Call*d  social,  haunts  of  Hate,  and  Vice,  and  Care : 

How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods ! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair ; 

The  eaffie  soars  alone ;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  <rer  their  carrion,  just  like  men  below. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow*d  cheek  to  cheek,  hi  lovmg  sleep, 

Haid^  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o*er  his  frame  would  creep ; 

And  Haid^e*s  sweet  lips  murmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr*d  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air  ;* 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpme  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  o*er  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream. 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — * 


>  C"  Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend 

Towards  a  higher  olnect.   Love  was  giren. 
Encouraged,  sanction'd,  chiefly  for  that  end : 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven— 
That  self  might  be  annall'd— her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love/* 

WoBDSWoaTH's  Laodamia,] 


s  C'*  The  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
There  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale*8  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.^ 

ShaespbarcJ 

*  [In  one  of  Wilson's  minor  poems,  "  On  the  Death  of  a 
Child,**  (1813,)  occurs  this  beautiful  image : 

.    .    .  *' All  her  innocent  thoii^  i. 
Like  rose-leaves  scatter'd.**) 

*  ["  We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ; 
and  our  waJang  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery  sign  of 
Scorpius ;  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I 
think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of 
company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy, 
behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful 
as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams ;  and  this  time  also  would  I  choose  for  my  devo- 
tions ;  but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of 
our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls  a  confused  and  broken 
tale  of  that  that  has  passed.**— Sir  Thomas  Bbowns.] 

•  t"  Strange  state  of  being  '—for  *tis  still  to  be— 

And  who  can  know  all  false  what  then  we  see  f*— MS.] 

•  [**  One  of  the  finest  moral  tales  I  ever  read,  is  an  account 


Overpowering  as  to  be  wfaate'er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 
Strange  state  of  being !  (for  'tis  stUI  to  be) 
Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see.* 

XXXL 

She  dream'd  of  being  aloue  on  the  sea-shore,* 
Chain*d  to  a  rock ;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 

She  could  not  from  the  spot,  aud  the  loud  roar 
Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her; 

And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour. 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 

Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high — 

Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXIL 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  strayed 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet. 

And  stumbled  almost  every  sten  she  made ; 
And  something  roU'd  before  her  in  a  sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pnrsue  howe'er  afraid : 
'Twas  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp'd, 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  claq>'d. 

xxxni. 

The  dream  changed : — in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 
Were  hung  wiUi  marble  icicles ;  the  work 

Of  ages  on  its  water-fVetted  halls,  [and  lurk ; 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed 

Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  balls 

Of  her  black  eyes  seera'd  tum'd  to  tears,  and  mirk 

The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  cangfat, 

Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell, — she  thought 

xxxiv. 

And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 
Pale  as  the  foam  that  irothM  on  his  dead  brow. 

Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 
Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now !) 


of  a  dream  in  the  Tatler,  which,  though  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  a  real  dream,  comprehends  a  moral  so  sublime  and 
so  mteresting,  that  I  question  whether  any  man  who  attends 
to  it  can  ever  forget  it ;  and.  if  be  remembers,  whether  he 
can  ever  cease  to  be  the  better  for  it.  Addison  is  the  author 
of  the  paper ;  and  I  shall  give  the  story  in  his  own  elegant 
words :— *  I  was  once  in  agonies  of  j^rief  that  are  imutterable, 
and  in  so  great  a  distraction  of  mmd,  that  I  thought  myself 
even  out  of  the  possibility  of  receiving  comfort.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows :— When  I  was  a  youth,  in  a  part  of  the 
army  which  was  then  quartered  at  Dover,  I  fell  in  love  with 
an  agreeable  young  woman  of  a  good  family  in  those  parts, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  addresses  kindly  re- 
ceived, which  occasioned  the  perplexity  1  am  going  to  relate. 
We  were,  in  a  calm  evening,  diverting  ourselves,  on  the  top 
of  a  cliff,  with  the  prospect  of  the  sea ;  and  triflmg  away  the  i 
time  in  such  little  fondnesses,  as  are  most  ridiculous  to  people 
in  business,  and  most  agreeable  to  those  in  love.  In  the 
midst  of  these  our  innocent  endearments,  she  snatched  a 
paper  of  verses  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  them.  I 
was  following  her ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  ground,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  sunk 
under  her,  and  threw  her  down  from  so  prodigious  a  height, 
upon  such  a  range  of  rocks,  as  would  have  dashed  her  mto 
ten  thousand  pieces,  had  her  body  been  made  of  adamant. 
It  is  much  easier  for  my  reader  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind 
upon  such  an  occasion,  than  for  me  to  express  it.  I  said  to 
myself,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Heaven  to  relieve  me— when 
I  awaked,  equally  transported  and  astonished,  to  see  myself 
drawn  out  of  an  affliction,  which,  the  very  moment  before, 
appeared  to  be  altogether  inextricable. —What  fable  of 
^sop,  nay  of  Homer,  or  of  Virgil,  conveys  so  fine  a  moral  ? 
Yet  most  people  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  met  with  such  de- 
liverances by  means  of  a  dream.  Let  us  not  despise  instruc- 
tion, how  mean  soever  the  vehicle  may  be  that  brings  it. 
Even  if  it  be  a  dream,  let  us  learn  to  profit  bj  it.  For, 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  we  are  equally  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  neither  a  dream,  nor  a  waking  thought,  can 
occur  to  us  without  the  permission  of  Him  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.**— -Da.  Bbattib.I 
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Canto  it. 


Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quench'd  heart ;  and  the  sea  dbgefl  low 
Rang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song, 
And  that  brief  dream  appeared  a  life  too  long.' 

XXXV. 

I   And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  altered  into  something  new — 
Like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew — 

{  With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace ; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view? 

I   Oh !  Powers  of  Heaven !  what  dark  eye  meets  she 

j  there  ? 

I  'Tis — 'tis  her  father's — fix'd  upon  the  pair ! 

XXXVL 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell, 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 

Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haid^e, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

I  have  seen  such — but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXVII. 

Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haid^e's  bitter  shriek, 
And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 

Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 
Smiled  scornfully,  and  said, "  Within  my  call, 

A  thousand  cimeters  await  the  word  ; 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 

XXXVIII. 

And  Haid^e  clung  around  him  ;  *'  Juan,  'tis — 
*Tis  Lambro — ^is  my  father !  Kneel  with  me — 

He  will  forgive  us — ^yes — it  must  be — yes. 
Oh  !  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain— even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  can  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  7 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy." 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 
Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye — 

Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood : 
He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply  ; 

Then  tum'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 

On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  bring. 

XL. 

**  Young  man,  your  sword ;"  so  Lambro  once  more 
Juan  replied,  **  Not  while  this  arm  is  free."     [said : 


>  [**  I  awoke  from  a  dream— well !  and  have  not  others 
dreamed  •—Such  a  dream !— but  she  did  not  orertake  me. 
I  wish  the  dead  would  rest,  however.   Ugh !  how  my  blood 
chilled— and  I  could  not  wake— and— heigbo ! 
*  Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  in  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  could  the  substance  often  thousand, 
Arm*d  all  in  proof,*  &c.  ^c. 
I  do  not  like  this  dream,— I  hate  its  '  forgone  conclusion.' 
And  am  1  to  be  shaken  by  shadows  T  Ay,  when  they  remind 
me  of— no  matter— but,  if  I  dream  thus  again,  I  will  try 
whether  «II  sleep  has  the  like  visions.    Since  I  rose,  I've 


The  dd  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  bat  not  with  dre«d« 
And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 

Replied,  **  Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head." 
'Then  look'd  ckMe  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 

Tw9»  firesh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock — 

And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLL 

It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 
That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 

A  moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so ; 

A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 
if  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe ; 

But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice. 

The  ear  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice. 

XLIL 
Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Juan's  breath. 
When  Haid^e  threw  herself  her  boy  before ; 

Stem  as  her  sire :  "  On  me,"  she  cried,  **  let  death 
Descend — the  fault  is  mine ;  this  fatal  shore 

He  found — but  sought  not.     I  have  {dedged  my 
faith; 
I  love  him — I  will  die  with  him :  I  knew 
Your  nature's  firmness — know  your  daughter's  too." 


XLIU. 

A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tean. 

And  tenderness,  and  infancy ;  but  now 
She  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fear»— 

Pale,  statue-like,  and  stem,  she  woo'd  the  blow ; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  compeers. 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A  fairer  mark  ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  scann'd 
Her  father  s  face — but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 

XLIV. 

He  gazed  on  her,  and  she  on  him ;  'twas  strange 
How   like  they  look'd !    the   expression  was   ths 
same; 

Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 

In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  flame ; 

For  she,  too,  was  as  one  who  could  avenge. 
If  cause  should  be— a  lioness,  though  tame, 

Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face 

Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature,  differing  but  in  sex  and  yean ; 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hand* 
There  was  resemblance,  such  as  trae  blood  wean ; 

And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears. 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both,         i 

Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth.  i 


been  in  considerable  bodUv  pain  also ;  but  it  is  gone  and 
over,  and  now,  like  Lord  Ogieby,  I  am  wound  up  for  the 
day."— Bynm  Journal,  1813.] 

«  [The  reader  will  observe  a  curious  mark  of  pmpincuity 
which  the  poet  notices,  with  respect  to  the  haiKis  o;  he 
father  and  aaughter.  Lord  Byron,  we  suspect,  is  indetw'^d 
for  the  first  hint  of  this  to  Ali  Pacoa,  who,  by  the  by,  U  the 
original  of  Lambro ;  for,  when  his  lordship  was  introduced, 
with  his  friend  Hobhouse,  to  that  agreeable-mannered 
tyrant,  the  vizier  said  that  he  knew  he  was  the  Menlos 
Anthropos  (t.  e.  the  Great  Man)  by  the  smallness  <m  his 
ears  and  hands.— Galt.] 


Canto  nr. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XLVI. 

The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 
Hii«  weapon,  and  replaced  it ;  bat  stood  still, 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 
"  Not  I,    he  said,  "  have  sought  this  stranger's  ill ; 

Not  /  have  made  this  desolation  :  few 
Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill ; 

But  I  must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 

Done  thine,  the  present  vouchM  for  the  past' 

XLVIL 

"  Let  him  disarm ;  or,  by  my  father's  head, 
His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball !" 

He  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 
And  blew,  another  answer'd  to  the  call, 

And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led, 
And  arm  d  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  all. 

Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank  ; 

He  gave  the  word,—**  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank." 

XLVIII. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
His  daughter ;  while  compressed  within  his  clasp, 

*Twixt  her  and  Juan  interpoBed  the  crew ; 
In  vain  she  struggled  m  her  father's  grasp — 

His  arms  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 

The  file  of  pirates ;  save  the  foremost,  who 

Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  through. 

XLIX. 

The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open ;  but 
The  third,  a  wary,  tool  old  sworder,  took 

The  blows  upon  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 
His  own  well  in ;  so  well,  ere  you  could  look 

His  man  was  floored,  and  helpless  at  his  foot. 
With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 

From  two  smart  sabre  g^es,  deep  and  red — 

One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 

And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 

Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore. 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine.' 

They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reached  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches. 

They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

LI. 

The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 
And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant : 

A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods. 

Handsome  and  young,  ei«j3yiug  ul  the  present. 


>  C*  And  if  /  dkl  my  duty  as  thou  hast, 

This  hour  were  thine,  and  thy  young  minion's  lasf 

—MS.] 

a  ["  Till  further  orders  should  his  doom  assign."— MS.] 

»  ["  But  thou,  sweet  fury  of  the  fiery  rill, 
Makest  on  the  lirer  a  still  worse  attack  ; 
Besides,  thy  price  is  K>mething  dearer  still.^- MS.] 

*  [**  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I 
al  wavs  wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always  in 
very  bad  spirits— I  may  say,  in  actual  despair  and  despond- 
ency, in  ail  respects,  even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over 
niffht.  In  about  an  hour  or  two  this  goes  off.  and  I  compose 
either  to  sleep  «gam,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet  In  England,  five 
years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  or  hypochondria,  but  accom- 
panied with  so  violent  a  thirst,  that  I  have  drunk  as  many 
as  thirteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night,  after  goin^  to 
bed,  and  been  still  thirsty.  At  present  I  have  not  the  thirst, 
but  the  depression  of  spirits  is  no  less  violent.    What  is  it ! 


Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 
On  such  a  thing  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 
Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 
And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

LIL 
Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea ! 
Thau  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic. 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  Bohea : 
'Tis  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious. 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

LHL 

Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethontic  rill ! 
Ah  !  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack,' 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ?* 
I  would  take  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack, 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word,)  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  sjmonjrm. 

LIV. 

I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present,  safe— 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded  ; 

Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haid^e's  bosom  bounded! 

She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 
And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 

Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 

Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 

There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts ;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 

Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er  ;* 
But  there,  too,  many  a  poison-tree  has  root, 

And  midnight  listens  to  the  lion's  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 

Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan  ; 

And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 

LVL 

Afnc  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled ;  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 

The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth : 
Beaoty  and  love  were  Haid^e's  mother's  dower ; 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Passion's  force. 

Though  sleeping  Uke  a  lion  near  a  source.* 


—Hverl    I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypochondria.*'— fiyron 
Diwry,  1631.] 

*[**  At  Fez,  the  houses  of  the  great  and  wealthy  have, 
witninside,  spacious  courts,  adorned  with  sumptuous  galle- 
ries, founts  of  the  finest  marble,  and  fis^•pond8,  shaded  with 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  fig-ti-'^s,  abounding  with 
fruit,  and  ornamented  with  roses,  hyacjjths,  jasmine,  vio- 
lets, and  other  odoriferous  fiowers,  emitting  a  delectiible 
fragrance ;  so  that  it  is  justly  called  a  paradise."— Jackson's 
Iforoceo.] 
•  [*'  Beauty  and  passion  were  the  natural  dower 
Of  Haid^e's  mother,  but  her  climate's  force 
Lay  at  her  heart,  though  sleeping  at  the  source.** 
Or, 

**  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force, 
Like  to  a  lion  sleeping  by  a  source." 
Or, 

**  But  in  her  large  eye  lay  deep  passion's  force. 
As  sleeps  a  lion  by  a  river's  source.**— MS.] 
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LVIL 

Her  daughter,  tempered  with  a  milder  ray, 

Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fall, 

Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  diq>Iay 
Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 

Had  held  till  now  her  soft  aud  milky  way ; 
But  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 

The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidian  veins. 

Even  as  the  Simoom*  sweeps  the  blasted  plains 

LVIIL 

The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Joan's  gore, 
Aud  he  himself  o'ermasterM  and  cut  down ; 

His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own ; 

Thus  much  she  viewM  an  instant  and  no  more,— 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 

On  her  sireV  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pore  dyes' 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'er ;" 

And  her  bead  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies  [bore 

O'ercharged  with  rain:  her  smnmon'd  handmaids 

Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes ; 
Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  product  their  store, 

But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 

Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 
Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill — 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 
She  had  no  puue,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead ; 
Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 
New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  soul — 
She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  ^ole. 

LXL 

The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 
When  exquisitely  chisell'd,  still  lay  there. 

But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  a^>ect  throws 
O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  forever  fair  f 

1  [The  sufTocating  blast  of  the  Desert    See  antit  p.  75.] 
I  ["  The  blood  gush'd  from  her  lips,  and  ears,  and  eyes : 
Those  eyes,  so  beautiful— beneid  no  ixiore."--M8.J 

*  This  is  no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of  con- 
flicting and  different  passions.  The  Doge  Francis  Foscari, 
on  his  deposition  in  1457,  hearing  the  bells  of  St.  Mark  an- 
nounce the  election  of  his  successor,  "  mourut  subitement 
d^une  h^morragie  causae  par  une  veine  qui  s'^clata  dtuis  sa 
poitrine,"  (see  Sismondi  and  Dam,  vols.  i.  and  ii. :  see  also 
ante,  p.  308,}  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  when  "  Who  would 
have  thought  the  oid  man  had  so  much  blood  in  him  T*  Before  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  a^e,  I  was  witness  to  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  same  efl^t  of  mixed  passions,  upon  a  young 
person,  who,  however,  did  not  die  in  consequence,  at  that 
time,  but  fell  a  victim  some  years  afterwards  to  a  seizure 
of  the  same  kind,  arising  from  causes  intimately  connected 
with  agitation  of  mind. 

*  [See  antif  p.  57.  The  view  of  the  Yenus  of  Medicls 
instantly  suggests  the  lines  in  the  "  Seasons,"— 

"  With  wild  surprise. 

As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense. 
A  stupid  moment  motionless  she  stood : 
So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

Hob  HO  USB. 

*  [**  The  sublime  mark  of  a  great  soul  shines  forth,  in  all 
its  beauty,  through  those  affecting  expressions  of  pain  and 
anguish  that  appear  in  the  countenance  of  the  famous  Lao- 
coon,  and  diffuse  their  horrors  through  his  convulsed  mem- 
bers The  bitterness  of  his  torment  seems  to  be  imprinted  on 
each  muscle,  and  to  swell  every  nerve ;  and  it  is  expressed 
with  peculiar  energy,  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdomen  and 


O'er  the  Laocoon't  all  eternal  throes,* 

And  ever-dying  Grladiator's  air,' 
Their  energy  like  life  forma  all  their  fiune, 
Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  are  still  the  same.' — 

LXIL 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepeiB  wake, 
Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'd  something  new* 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  her  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  ei^iesi  beat  still  tme 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  caoae. 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  paooe. 

LXIII. 

She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye, 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  aslung  why ; 
And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat ; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dtill  silence  and  qoick  chat 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served  ;  she  gaye 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  havmg  left  the  grave. 

LXIV. 
Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  tum'd  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot. 

However  dear  or  cberish'd  in  their  day ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot, 

Gentle,  but  without  memory  she  lay ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fkin  be  weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  wax'd  full  of  fearful  meanmg. 

XLV. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent, 
Then  to  the  wall  she  tum'd  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent ; 
And  he  begun  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 


all  the  lower  parts  of  his  body :  this  expression  is  so  lively, 
that  the  attentive  spectator  partakes,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
an8[ui8h  it  represents.  The  sufferings  of  the  body  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  soul  are  expressed  in  every  member  with  eaual 
energy,  and  form  the  most  sublime  contrast  imaginable. 
Laocoon  suffers  it,  but  he  suffers  like  the  Philoctetes  of  So- 
phocles ;  his  lamentable  situation  pierces  the  heart,  but  fills 
us,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  ambitious  desire  of  being  able 
to  imitate  his  constancy  and  magnanimity  in  the  pains  and 
sufferinss  that  may  fall  to  our  lot."— Winkblmakr. 

"  In  the  ^oup  of  the  Laocoon,  the  frigid  ecstasies  of  Ger 
man  criticism  have  discovered  pity  like  a  vapor  swimming 
on  the  father*s  eyes ;  he  is  seen  to  suppress  in  the  groan  for 
his  children  the  shriek  for  himself— his  nostrils  are  drawn  up- 
ward, to  express  indignation  at  unworthy  sufferings,  whilst 
he  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  implore  celestial  help.  To 
these  are  added  the  winged  effects  of  the  serpent-poison,  the 
wnthings  of  the  body,  the  spasms  of  the  extremities :  to  the 
miraculous  organization  ot  such  expression,  Agesander,  the 
sculptor  of  the  Laocoon,  was  too  wise  to  lay  claim.  His 
figure  is  a  class :  it  characterizes  every  beauty  of  virihty 
verging  on  age ;  the  prince,  the  priest,  the  father  are  visible, 
but,  absorbed  in  the  man,  serve  only  to  dignify  the  victim  of 
one  great  expression ;  though  poised  by  the  artist  for  us,  to 
apply  the  compass  to  the  face  of  the  Laocoon  is  to  measure 
the  way  fluctuating  in  the  storm :  this  tempestuous  front, 
this  contracted  nose,  the  immersion  of  these  eyes,  and,  abor« 
all,  that  long-drawn  mouth,  are,  separate  and  united,  seats 
of  convulsion,  features  of  nature,  sUiiggling  within  the  javrs 
of  death."— FusELi.] 

•  [See  onti,  p.  Si.] 

*  ["  Distinct  from  life,  as  being  still  the  same."— MS.] 
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LXVi. 

Anon  ber  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 
In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  be  changed  the  theme, 

And  sung  of  love  ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  all 
Her  recollection ;  on  ber  flash'd  the  dream 

Of  what  slie  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being ;  in  a  gushing  stream 

The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o*ercIouded  brain, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

LXVII. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief ! — thought  came  too  quick, 
And  whirl  d  her  brain  to  mac^ess ;  she  arose 

As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 
And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 

Bat  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 
Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  cloee  ; — 

Hers  was  a  phrensy  which  disdain'd  to  rave. 

Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVIIL 

Yet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face. 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avail'd  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place, 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  forever. 

LXIX. 
Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at  last. 

Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 
A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass'd : 

And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 
The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 

Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow. 
Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black — 
Oh !  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack  !* 

LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawn'd  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin  f 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  withered  with  one  blight ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  Heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 


>  ["  And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  wiUi  lack-lustre  eye." 

As  Yitu  Like  It.i 

»  ('*  Have  dawn*d  a  child  of  beauty,  though  ol  sin.**— MS.] 

»  [ "  Duncan  is  in  his  grave : 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  weU.^—Macbeth.] 

*  [We  think  that  few  will  withhold  iheir  sympathy  from 
this  acTecting  catastrophe,  or  refuse  to  drop  a  tear  over  the 
fate  of  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Haidee,  and  to  bid  her 

"  sleep  well 
By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell." 

Over  this  charming  creature  the  poet  has  thrown  a  beauty 
and  a  fascination,  which  were  never,  we  think,  surpassed!. 
In  this,  as  in  the  former  cantos,  he  pours  out  a  singular 
mixture  of  pathos,  doggerel,  wit,  and  satire ;  taking  a  strange 
and  almost  mahgnant  delight  in  dashing  the  laughter  he  has 
raised  with  tears,  and  crossing  his  finest  and  most  aflfecting 
passages  with  burlesque  ideas,  against  which  no  gravity  is 
proof.— Campbell.) 

•  [♦*  No  stone  is  there  to  read,  nor  tongue  to  say, 

No  dirge— save  when  arise  the  stormy  seas."— MS.] 

"  [It  will  be  advanced  that  her  amours  are  objectionable, 
by  some  fastidious  critic, 
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LXXI. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.    She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful— such  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well' 

By  3ie  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell.* 

LXXII. 
That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 

Its  dweltiugs  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away ; 
None  but  her  own  and  father's  grave  is  there, 

And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay  ; 
Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 

No  stone  is  there  to  ehow,  no  tongue  to  say 
What  was ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's,* 
Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXIII. 
But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 

Sighs  o'er  her  name ;  and  many  an  islander 
With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long ; 

Valor  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  hor : 
If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong — * 

A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 
In  some  shape  ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger. 
For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad, 
And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrows  on  the  shelf; 

I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad. 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself — 

Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  head  to  add ; 
And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf, 

We'll  put  about,  and  try  another  tack 

With  Juan,  left  half-kill'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter'd,  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined,*^ 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 

Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind ; 
And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea, 

Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind  ; 
The  shores  of  Ilion  lay  beneath  their  lee — 

Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em, 

But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigsom.' 


"  Who  minces  vinue,  and  doth  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 
If  the  loves  of  Juan  and  Haid*  e  are  not  pure  and  innocent, 
and  dictated  with  sufilcient  delicacy  and  propriety,  the  ten- 
der passion  may  as  well  be  struck  at  once  out  of  the  list  of 
the  poet's  themes.  We  must  shut  our  eyes  and  harden  our 
hearts  against  the  master-passion  of  our  existence :  and, 
becoming  mere  creatures  of  hypocrisy  and  form,  charge 
even  Milton  himself  with  folly.— Campbell.] 

V  C"  But  now  I'm  cabin'd,  cribb'd,"  &c.— Skakspbasi.] 

•  [We  had  a  full  view  of  Mount  Ida, 

"  Where  Juno  once  caress'd  her  amorous  Jove, 
And  the  world's  master  lay  subdued  by  love." 
We  anchored  at  Cape  Janissary,  the  famous  promontory  of 
Sigseum.  My  curiosity  supplied  me  with  strength  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  it,  to  see  the  place  where  Achilles  was  buried, 
and  where  Alexander  ran  naked  round  his  tomb,  in  honor 
of  him— which  no  doubt  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  ghost. 
Farther  downward  we  saw  the  promontory  famed  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Aiax.  While  I  reviewed  these  celebrated  fields 
and  nvers,  I  admired  the  exact  geography  of  Homer,  whom 
I  had  in  my  hand.  Almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a  moun- 
tain or  plain  is  still  just  for  it ;  and  I  spent  several  hours 
here  in  as  agreeable  cogitations  as  ever  Don  Quixote  had  on 
Mount  Montesinos.— LloT  M.  W.  Moictaou.] 
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LXXVI. 

There,  on  the  green  and  village-cotted  hill»  is 
(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea) 

Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  Achilles  ; 
They  say  so— (Brj'ant  says  the  contrary :) 

And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering  still,  is* 
The  tumulus— of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows ;  't  may  be 

Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilaus  f 

AH  heroes,  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 

LXXVII. 

High  barrows,  without  marble,  or  a  name, 
A  vast,  untiird,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 

And  Ida  in  the  distance,  still  the  same. 
And  old  Scamauder,  (if  'tis  he,)  remain ; 

The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame— 
A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 

With  ease ;  but  where  I  sought  for  I  lion's  walls, 

The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXVIII. 

Troops  of  untended  horses ;  here  and  there 
Some  little  humlcts,  with  new  names  uncouth ; 

Some  shepherds,  (unlike  Paris,)  led  to  stare 
A  moment  at  the  European  youth 

Whom  to  the  spot  their  schoolboy  feelings  bear;* 
A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand,  and  pipe  in  mouth, 

Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion. 

Are  what  I  found  there — ^but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave ; 

Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O'ershadow'd  there  by  many  a  hero's  grave  ; 

Weak  still  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A  few  brief  questions ;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  bis  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow  captives,  who  appeared 

To  be  Italians,  as  they  were  in  fact ; 
From  them,  at  least,  their  destiny  he  heard, 

Which  was  an  odd  one  ;  a  troop  going  to  act 


1  [Proceeding  towards  the  east,  and  round  the  bay  dis* 
tincily  pointed  out  by  Strabo,  as  the  harbor  in  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  stationed,  we  arrived  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Ajax,  upon  the  ancient  Rhsetian  promontory.  In  all  that 
remains  of  former  ages.  I  know  of  nothing  likely  to  affect 
the  mind  by  emotions  of  local  enthusiasm  more  powerfully 
than  this  most  interesting  tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  view  its 
sublime  and  simple  form  without  calling  to  mind  the  venera- 
tion so  long  paid  to  it ;  without  picturing  to  the  imagination 
a  successive  series  of  mariners,  of  kings  and  heroes,  who, 
from  the  Hellespont,  or  by  the  shores  of  Troas  and  Cherso- 
nesus,  or  on  the  sepulchre  itself,  poured  forth  the  tribute  of 
their  homage ;  and,  finally,  without  representing  to  the  mind 
the  feelings  of  a  native,  or  of  a  traveller,  in  those  times, 
who,  after  viewing  the  existing  monument,  and  witnessing 
the  instances  of  pubhc  and  of  private  regard  so  constantly 
bestowed  upon  it,  should  have  been  told  the  age  was  to  ar- 
rive when  the  existence  of  Troy,  and  of  the  mighty  dead 
entombed  upon  its  plain,  would  be  considered  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth.— Da.  E.  D.  Clabke.] 

«  ["  The  Troad  is  a  fine  field  for  conjecture  and  snipe- 
shooting,  and  a  good  sportsman  and  an  ingenious  scholar 
may  exercise  their  feet  and  faculties  to  great  advantage 
upon  the  spot ;— or,  if  they  prefer  riding,  lose  their  way,  as 
I  (lid,  in  a  cursed  quagmire  of  the  Scamander,  who  wriggles 
about,  as  if  the  Daroan  virginc  still  offered  their  wonted 
tribute.  The  only  vestige  of  Troy,  or  her  destroyers^  are 
the  barrows  supposed  to  contain  the  carcasses  of  Achilles, 
Antilochus,  Ajax,  Ac. ;  but  Mount  Ida  is  still  in  high  feather, 
though  the  shepherds  are  now  a-days  not  much  tike  Gany 
mcde."— Byron  Letters,  1810.] 

*  [Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  our  frequent 


In  Sicily — all  stngers,  duly  rear'd 

In  their  vocation ;  had  not  been  attack'd 
In  sailing  from  livomo  by  the  pirate. 
But  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate.^ 

LXXXI. 

By  one  of  these,  the  bufib*  of  the  party, 
Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case ; 

For  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 
Still  kept  his  spirits  np^at  least  his  face ; 

The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty, 
And  bore  him  with  some  gayety  and  grace, 

Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanor. 

Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

LXXXII. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 
Saying,  *'  Our  Machiavelian  impresario. 

Making  a  signal  off  some  promontory. 

Hail  d  a  strange  brig ;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario ! 

We  were  transferred  on  board  her  in  a  hurry. 
Without  a  single  scudo  of  salario ; 

But  if  the  Sultan  has  a  taste  for  song. 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXIII. 

"  The  prima  donna,  though  a  Uttle  old. 

And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life. 
And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold. 

Has  some  good  notes ;  and  then  the  tenor's  wife. 
With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  behold  ; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife 
By  carrying  off  Count  Cesare  Cicogna 
From  an  old  Roman  princeas  at  Bologna. 

LXXXIV. 

*"  And  then  there  are  the  dancers ;  there  *8  the  Ninia 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all ; 

Then  there 's  that  laughing  slut  the  Pelegrini, 
She,  too,  was  fortunate  last  carnival. 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  zecchini. 
But  spends  so  fast,  she  has  not  now  a  pauI ; 

And  then  there  *s  the  Grotesca — such  a  dancer ! 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  answer. 


rambles.  The  peasants  of  the  numerous  villages,  whom  w« 
frequently  encountered  ploughing  with  their  buffaloes,  or 
driving  their  creaking  wicker  cars,  laden  with  facots  from 
the  mountains,  whether  Greeks  or  Turks,  sbowea  no  incli- 
nation to  interrupt  our  pursuits.  Parties  of  our  crew  might 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  plain,  collecting  the  tortoises 
which  swarm  on  the  sides  of  the  rivulets,  and  are  found 
tmder  every  furze-bush.— Hobhousb.] 

4  This  is  a  fact.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  engaged  a  com- 
pany for  some  foreign  theatre,  embarked  them  at  an  Italian 
port,  and  carr)ing  them  to  Algiers,  sold  them  all.  One  of 
the  women,  returned  from  her  captivity,  I  heard  sing,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  in  Rossini's  opera  of  *<  L'ltaliana  ui 
Algieri,"  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  1817.— [We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  following,  which  we  take  fnNn  the 
Ms.  journal  of  a  highly  respectable  traveller,  is  a  more  cor- 
rect account :— '*  In  1812,  a  Signer  Guariglia  induced  several 
young  persons  of  both  sexes— none  of  them  exceeding  fifteen 
years  of  age— to  accompany  him  on  an  operatic  excursion ; 
part  to  form  the  opera,  and  part  the  ballet.    He  contrived  to 

get  them  on  board  a  vessel,  which  took  themto  Janina,  where 
e  sold  them  for  the  basest  purposes.  Some  died  from  the 
effect  of  the  climate,  and  some  from  suffering.  Among  the 
few  who  returned  were  a  Signer  Molinari,  and  a  female 
dancer  named  Bonfiglia,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Crespi,  the  tenor  singer.  The  wretch  who  so  basely  sold 
them  was,  when  Lord  Bvron  resided  at  Venice,  eniployed  as 
capo  de'  vestarj,  or  head  tailor,  at  the  Fenice."^— Gkaium.J 
•  [A  comic  singer  in  the  opera  buffa.  The  Italians,  bow- 
ever,  distinguish  the  buffo  cantante,  which  requires  good 

singing,  from  the  buffo  comico,  in  which  there  is 

actmg.] 


Canto  iv. 
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LXXXV. 

"  As  for  the  fi^uranti,*  they  are  like 

The  reet  of  ail  that  tribe  ;  witli  here  and  there 
A  pretty  person,  which  perhapa  may  strike, 

The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair ; 
There 's  one,  though  tall  and  stifier  than  a  pike, 

Yet  has  a  sent! mental  kind  of  air 
Which  mieht  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with  vigor ; 
The  more 's  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 

LXXXVI 

"  As  for  the  men,  they  are  a  middling  set ; 

The  musico  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin, 
But  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet. 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in,' 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get ; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in : 
From  all  the  Pope*  make«  yearly  'twould  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVII. 

**  The  tenor's  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation. 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow ; 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education. 
An  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow, 

But  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation. 

Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you'd  believe 

An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVIII. 

"  Twonld  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

My  own  merits,  and  though  young, — I  see.  Sir — ^you 

Have  got  a  travell'd  air,  which  speaks  you  one 
To  whom  the  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 

You've  heard  of  Raucocanti  ?* — I'm  the  man ; 
The  time  may  come  when  you  ma^  hear  me  too ; 

You  was  not  last  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 

But  next,  when  I'm  engaged  to  sing  there^ — do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

**  Our  baritone*  I  almost  bad  forgot, 
A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit : 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 
A  voice  of  not  great  compass,  and  not  sweet, 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 
Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  m  the  street ; 

In  lovers'  parts  his  passion  more  to  breathe, 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  his  teeth." 

XC. 
Hero  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pirate  crew. 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  berths ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glance  upon  the  waves,  (which  bright  all 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue. 
Dancing  all  free  and  happy  in  the  sun,) 
And  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one 

XCI. 

Thev  heard  next  iay — ^that  in  the  Dardanelles, 
Waiting  for  his  Sublimity's  firm&n, 


1  CThe  fiffuranti  are  those  dancers  of  a  ballet  who  do  not 
dance  singly,  but  many  toother,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the 
background  during  the  exhibition  of  individualperformers. 
They  correspond  to  the  chorus  in  the  opera— gsaham.] 

I C"  To  help  the  ladies  in  their  dress  and  lacing.*'— MS.] 

s  It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan 
who  are  the  chief  encouragers  of  this  branch  of  trade— wo- 
men being  prohibited  as  singers  at  St.  Jeter's,  and  not 
deemed  trust- worthy  as  guardians  of  the  harem. 

« [Ranco-canti— may  be  rendered  by  Hoarse-song.j 


l*he  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells. 
Which  everybody  do^  without  who  can. 

More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells. 
Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 

Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple, 

For  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 

XCIL 
It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out, 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male,  and  odd  female,  | 
Who  (after  some  discuMon  and  some  doubt. 

If  the  soprano  might  be  deem*d  to  be  male. 
They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 

Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  male 
Was  Juan, — who,  an  awkward  thing  at  his  age, 
Fair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

xcin. 

With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 
The  tenor ;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  only  on  the  sta^e,  and  each  more  pain'd 
With  this  his  tuneful  neighbor  than  his  fate ; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-grain'd. 
Instead  of  beariuf^  up  without  debate. 

That  each  pulPd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

**  Arcades  ambo,"  id  est — blackguards  both-* 

XCIV. 

Juan's  companion  was  a  Romagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  march  of  old  Ancona, 

With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul, 
(And  other  chief  points  of  a  "  bella  donna,") 

Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 

Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower. 

Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

xcv. 

But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him. 

For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stem  conunand ; 

Her  eye  might  flash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim  ; 
And  though  thus  chain*d,  as  natural  her  hand 

Touched  his,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 
(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 

Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle. 

Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVI. 

No  matter ;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire, 
But  facts  are  facts :  no  knight  could  be  more  true, 

And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-love  desire ; 
We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two : 

'TIS  said  no  one  in  hand  "  can  hold  a  fire 
By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus  ;'*^  but  few, 

I  really  think  ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 

Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  lets  real. 

xcvn. 

Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description. 
Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth,* 

But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 
At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth  ; 


*  [A  male  v*^e,  the  compass  of  which  partakes  of  those  of 
the  common  bass  and  the  tenor,  but  does  not  extend  so  far 
downwards  as  the  one,  nor  to  an  equal  height  with  the 
other.— Graham.] 

•  f  **  That  each  pnll'd  different  ways— and  waxing  rough. 

Had  cuff*d  each  other,  only  for  the  cuff.*'— MS.] 

V  ["Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  7'*—SHAK8PBAmB.] 

9  [**  Haring  had  some  experience  in  my  youth.**— MS.] 
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Therefore  Fll  make  Don  Jaan  leave  the  ship  won, 

Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 
Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  families. 

XCVIII. 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  me ;  I'm  fond  of  yielding, 

And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 
Of  Smollett,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 

Who  say  strange  things  for  so  correct  an  age ; 
I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 

My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  vmr  to  wage, 
I   And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 
'   Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan't' 
XCIX. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble ; 

But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble. 

Whether  my  verse's  fame  be  dooih'd  to  cease, 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able. 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease ; 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long, 
And  sigh  to  midnight  wmds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 
Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 

Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  Fame, 
Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence ; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name, 
'Tis  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 

From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same. 
Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow ; 
But,  after  all,  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CL 
And  so  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  nominal, 

And  love  of  glory  's  but  an  airy  lust, 


1 C"  Don  Juan  will  be  known,  fry  and  fry,  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended—a satire  on  tUmses  in  the  present  states  of  society, 
and  not  a  eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be  now  and  then  volup- 
tuous :— I  can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is  worse.  Smollett  (see 
Lord  Stmt  well  in  Roderick  Random)  ten  times  worse  ;  and 
Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced  by  reading 
Don  Juan:— No.  no;  she  will  go  to  Little's  Poems,  ana 
Rousseau's  Romans  for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate  De 
Stail.  They  will  encourage  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who 
laughs  at  that,  and— and— most  other  things.  But  never 
mind— Ca  ira  P^—Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  1822.] 

«  [*'  I  Stood  upon  the  plain  of  Troy  daily,  for  more  than 
a  month,  in  1810 ;  and  if  any  thing  diminished  my  pleasure, 
■  '•vi  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  veraci- 
ty.   -Byron  Diary,  lb21.] 

>  [It  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  plain  of 
Anatolia,  watercKl  t^  the  Mender,  and  backed  by  a  moun- 
tainous ridge,  of  which  Kazdaghy  is  the  summit,  offers  the 
precise  territory  alluded  to  by  Homer.  The  long  contro- 
versy, excited  by  Mr.  Bryant's  publication,  and  since  so 
vehemently  agitated,  would  probably  never  have  existed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  erroneous  maps  of  the  country  which, 
e  -n  to  this  hour,  disgrace  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
thai  part  of  Asia.— Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 

"  Although  a  real  poet  is  naturally  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  interesting  and  well-known  scenery,  and  a  story  hallowed 
by  traditiun,  yet  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  that 
either  tradition  or  topography  will  be  adhered  to :  and  it  is 
surely  preposterous  to  expect  that  in  a  poem,  so  long,  so 
varied,  and  so  busy  as  that  of  Homer,  he  should  exactly  con- 
form to  the  sober  rules  of  the  annalist,  or  the  land-surveyor. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  that  Homer  had,  in 
many  respects,  departed  from  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
action  of  nis  poem.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  assigned  why  he 
should  not,  by  an  equal  privilege,  have  omitted  or  softened, 
or  altered,  such  features  of  the  scenery  as  interfered,  in  his 
opinion,  with  the  effect  or  coherence  of  his  narration.  But, 
while  a  poet  himself  is  seldom  thus  particular,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  poetry  to  bestow,  even  on  imaginary  scenery,  the  mi- 
nuteness and  liveliness  which  convey  the  idea  of  accuracy,— 
and  if  only  the  general  features  of  his  picture  are  correct,  the 
zeal  of  his  admirers  in  after  ages  will  not  fail  to  assign  a  local 
habitation  to  even  the  wildest  of  his  features.  The  sexton  of 


Too  often  in  its  fory  overcoming  all 
Who  would  as  'twere  identify  their  dost 

From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  all. 
Leaves  nothmg  till  "  the  coming  of  the  just" — 

Save  change :  IVe  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb,' 

And  heard  Troy  doubted ;'  time  will  doubt  of  Rome. 

CII. 

The  very  generations  of  the  deao 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tonio. 

Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled. 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom : 

Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathera  read  7 

Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 

Which  once -named  myriads  nameleas  lie  beneath. 

And  lose  their  own  in  nniversal  death.^ 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perish'd  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy. 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 

For  human  vanity,  the  yoang  De  Foix ! 
A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy. 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face. 
While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  roand  the  base.* 

CIV. 
I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid : 

A  Uttle  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid* 

To   the  bard's  tomb,^  and  not  the  wanior's  ool- 
nmn: 
The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  decay'd. 

The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's  volume. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wan  of  earth. 
Before  Felides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 

Melrose  has  already  begun  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  Michael 
Scott,  as  described  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  and 
though  the  main  outlines  of  Uomer*s  picture  are  perfectly 
copied  from  nature,  yet  we  doubt  not  tnat  many  of  those  ob- 
jects to  which  Straoo  refers,  instead  of  affording  subjects 
for  the  bard  to  describe,  derived,  in  after-days,  their  name 
and  designation  from  his  description.*'— Bishop  Hebsr.j 

*  C"  Look  back  w  ho  list  unto  the  former  ages. 

And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become ; 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages 

Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum  ? 

Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  ovenxMne 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main. 
And  made  one  mear  of  the  earth  and  of  their  reign.'* 

Spbnsxb.] 

*  The  pillar  which  records  the  battle  of  Ravenna  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
the  road  towards  Forli.  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  gained  the 
battle,  was  killed  in  it :  there  fell  on  both  sides  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  present  state  of  the  pillar  and  its  site  is  de- 
scribed in  the  text.— [De  Foix  was  Duke  of  Nemours,  and 
nephew  to  Louis  XIl.,  who  gave  him  the  government  of 
Milan,  and  made  him  general  of  his  army  in  Italy.  The 
young  hero  signalized  his  valor  and  abilities  in  various  ao> 
tions,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  fought  on 
Easter-day,  1512.  After  he  had  obtained  the  victory,  be 
could  not  be  dissuaded  from  pursuing  a  body  of  Spanish  in- 
fantry, which  retreated  in  good  order.  Making  a  fuhons 
charge  on  this  brave  troop,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse, 
and  dispatched  by  a  thrust  of  a  pike.  He  perished  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  the  king^s  affliction  for  his  death 
embittered  all  the  joy  arising  from  his  success.— Moasai. J 

*  ["  Protects  his  tomb,  but  greater  care  is  paid.**— MS.] 

f  [Dante  was  buried  ("  in  sacra  minonun  sde^)  at  Ra> 
venna,  in  a  handsome  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  his  i»t>> 
tector,  Guide  da  Polenta,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in 
1483,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  1G9S,  and  replaced 
by  a  more  magnificent  sepulchre  in  1780,  at  the  expease  of 
the  Cardinal  Luim  Valent  Gonzaga.  The  Florentines  Imr- 
ing  in  vain  and  ire9uently  attempted  to  recover  his  body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a  church,  and  his  picture  is  still  one 
of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.— Hobhousb.] 
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CV. 

With  human  blood  that  coltunn  was  cemented, 
With  hnman  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soilM :' 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  over  be  those  bloodhounds,  from  whose  wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 

Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  iu  hell  alone.' 

CVI. 

Yet  there  will  still  be  bards :  though  fame  is  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought ; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  fiiBt  woke 

Song  in  the   world,  will  seek   what    then  they 
sought ;' 

As  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke, 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought 

Dash  into  poetry,*  which  is  but  passion. 

Or  at  least  was  so  ere  it  grew  a  fashion. 

CVII. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative, 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give* 

Their  images  again  as  in  a  plass, 

And  in  such  colors  that  they  seem  to  live ; 

You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  *em, 

But  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poena. 

CVIII. 

Oh  !  ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books ! 

Benign  Ceruleans  of  the  second  sex ! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks. 

Your  "  imprimatur'*  will  ye  not  annex  ? 
What !  muHt  I  ga  to  the  obliviouo  cookH  ?• 

Those  Cornish  plunderera  of  Pama^gian  wrecks? 
Ah !  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be. 
Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea  V 


MS] 


t"  With  human  ordure  is  it  now  defiled, 
As  if  the  peasant's  scom  thi|  'Qode  invented 

To  show  his  loathing  r     be  thing  he  soird."— 


a  ['♦  Those  sufferings  once  rcservcu.jr  Hell  alone."— MS.] 

s  [*'  Its  fumes  are  frankincense ;  and  were  there  naught 
Even  of  this  vapor  still  the  chilling  yoke 
Of  silence  woul  1  not  long  be  borne  by  Thought.**— 

MS.] 

<  ['* '  The  Bride  of  Abydos'  was  written  in  four  niffhts,  to 
disliact  my  dreams  from  . . .  Were  it  not  thus,  it  had  never 
been  composed  ;  and  had  I  not  done  something  at  tbat  time, 

must  have  gone  mad,  by  eating  my  own  heart— bitter 
*«et  y— Byron  Diary.  1813.] 

*  t  *  I  h*  ve  drunk  deep  of  passions  as  they  pass, 

An    iearly  bought  the  bitter  power  to  give."— MS.] 

•  [**  To  pastry-cooks  and  moths,  •  and  there  an  end.'  **— 

GirPOKD.j 

'  [•*  What :  must  I  go  with  Wordy  to  the  cooks  ? 

Read— were  it  but  your  Grandmother's  to  vex— 
And  lei  me  not  the  only  minstrel  be 
Cut  off  from  tasting  your  Castalian  tea."— MS.] 

"  [•♦  Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of  the  word 
popularity !  In  every  thing  which  is  to  send  the  soul  into 
herself,  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or  to  be  made 
conscious  of  her  strength  ;  wherever  life  and  nature  are  de- 
scribed as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or  abstracting  vir- 
tue of  the  imagination  ;  wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  and  her  heroic  passions,  uniting,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Poet,  with  the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  hare 
produced  that  accord  of  sublimated  humanity,  which  is  at 
once  a  history  of  the  remote  past,  and  a  prophetic  an- 
nouncement of  the  remotest  future— lAcr^,  tne  Poet  must 


CIX. 

What !  can  I  prove  "  a  lion"  then  no  more  ? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling? 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore, 

And  sigh,  "  I  can't  get  out,"  like  Yorick's  starling ; 
Why  then  1*11  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore, 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarling,) 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lotterv. 
Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 

ex. 

Oh !  "  daikly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky, 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you  ; 
They  say  your  stockings  are  so— (Heaven  knows 
why, 

I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue  ;) 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

Round  the  Patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight,  and  the  levee  morn.* 

CXI. 

Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures — 
But  times  are  altered  since,  a  rhyming  lover. 

You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  features : 
And — but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over  * 

Still  I  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 

For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover ; 

I  knew  one  woman  of  that  purple  school. 

The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a  fool. 

CXII. 

Humboldt,  "  the  first  of  travellers,"  but  not 
The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate. 

Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot. 
As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date. 

An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 
To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state. 

By  measuring  "  the  intensity  of  blue  .•"" 

Oh,  Lady  Daphne !  let  me  measure  you !" 


reconcile  himself  for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  hearers." 
Wordsworth's  Second  Preface.] 

•  [**  Not  having  look'd  at  many  of  that  hue. 

Nor  garters— save  those  of  the  *  komi  <ot/'— which  lie 
Round  the  Patrician  legs  which  walk  about. 
The  ornaments  of  levee  and  of  rout "— MS.J 

w  [The  cyanomeler — an  instrument  invented  for  ascertain- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  blue  color  of  the  sky.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  portions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  might  be  curious  to  ompare  experi- 
mentA  with  those  made  with  the  same  kin  instrument  by 
M.  Saussure  on  the  Alps  ;  but  it  is  mere  ostentation  to  talk, 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  does,  of  such  experiment^  made  at  sea 
with  a  view  of  being  useful  to  naviRalion.  W^e  prefer,  as 
more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  natural diaphanometer, 
which  for  ages  has  regulated  the  prognostics  of  mariners — 
"a  ^at  paleness  of  the  setting  sun,  a  wan  color,  an  extra- 
ordinary disfiguration  of  its  disc ;"  though  we  should  be 
cautious  in  admitting  that  these  meteorological  phenomena 
are  the  unequivocal  signs  of  a  tempest.  The  marine  ba- 
rometer is  far  more  important  to  the  mariner  than  hygro- 
meters or  cyanometers.  By  this  instrument  a  chanpe  of 
weather  never  fails  to  be  indicated  by  the  least  rising  or  fall- 
ing of  the  mercury  in  the  lube  .  the  descent,  in  iropicHl  lati- 
tudes, of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  is  the  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaclung  storm. 
Many  a  ship  has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely 
notice  given  by  this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a  storm  ;  and 
no  ship  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  ^ne  - 
Barrow.] 

u  [<«  ni  back  a  London  '  B««'  against  Peru.** 

Or, 
•*  T*ll  bet  some  pair  of  stockings  beat  Peru." 

Or, 
"  And  so,  old  Sotheby,  we'll  measure  you."— MS.) 
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CXIII. 

But  to  the  narrative : — The  vessel  bound 

With  slaves  to  sell  oflfin  the  capital, 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 
Her  ciiT^o,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound, 

Were  lauded  in  the  market,'  one  and  all, 
And  there  with  Georgians,  Russians,  and  Curcassians, 
Bought  up  for  difiereut  purposes  and  passions. 

CXIV. 

Some  went  off  dearly ;  fifteen  hundred  dollani 
For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  given, 

Warranted  virgin ;  beauty's  brightest  colore 
Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven: 

Her  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlere. 
Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reached  eleven  f 

But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 

'Twas  for  the  Sultan,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

cxv. 

Twelve  negresses  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 

Which  the  West  Indian  market  scarce  could  bring ; 

Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 
What  'twas  ere  Abolition ;  and  the  thing 

Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 

Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king : 

The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted.  Charity, 

Are  saving — vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVI. 

But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 
How  some  to  burdens  were  obliged  to  stoop, 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 


1  r*'Thc  slave-market  is  a  Quadrangle,  surrounded  by  a 
covered  gallery,  and  ranges  ot  small  and  separate  apart- 
ments. Here  the  poor  wretches  sit  in  a  melancholy  posture. 
Such  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  to  whom  dame  Nature 
has  been  niggardlv  of  her  charms,  are  set  apart  for  the  vilest 
purposes :  but  such  sirls  sus  have  youth  and  beauty,  pass  their 
time  well  enough.  The  retailers  of  this  human  ware  are  the 
Jews,  who  take  good  care  of  their  slaves*  education,  that  they 
may  sell  the  better :  their  choicest  they  keep  at  home,  and 
there  you  must  go,  if  you  would  have  better  than  ordinary ;  for 
it  is  here,  as  in  markets  for  horses,  the  handsomest  do  not 
always  appear,  but  arc  kept  within  doors."— Toubnefort.] 

«  [The  manner  of  purchasing  slaves  is  thus  described  in 
the  plain  and  unaffected  narrative  of  a  German  merchant, 
"  which,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  ♦*  as  I  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain itsgeneral  authenticity,  may  L-  '^lied  upon  as  cor- 
rect."—" The  girls  were  introduced  to  me  >ue  after  another. 
A  Circassian  maiden,  eighteen  years  old,  was  the  first  who 
presented  herself:  she  was  well-dressed,  and  her  face  was 
covered  with  a  veil.  She  advanced  towards  me,  bowed 
down  and  kissed  my  hand :  by  order  of  her  master  she 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  to  show  her  shape  and  the 
easiness  of  her  gait  and  carnage.  \Vhen  she  took  off  her 
veil,  she  displayed  a  bust  of  the  most  attractive  beauty : 
she  rubbed  her  cheeks  with  a  wet  napkin  to  prove  that  she 
hud  not  used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion:  and  she 
opened  her  inviting  Mps,  to  show  a  regular  set  of  teeth  of 
pearly  whiteness.  .  was  permitted  to  feel  her  pulse,  that  1 
might  be  convinced  of  the  good  stale  of  her  health  and  con- 
stitution. She  was  then  ordered  to  retire  while  we  delib- 
erated upon  the  bargain.  The  price  of  this  beautiful  girl 
was  four  thousand  piastres.'*— See  Voyage  de  N.  E.  Klee- 
man,  and  also  Thornton's  Turkey,  vol.  li.  p.  289.] 

>  1"  The  females  stood,  nil  chosen  each  as  victim 
To  the  soft  oath  of  *  Ana  seing  Siktum  l'  "—MS.] 

<  f  ('anto  V.  was  begun  at  Ravenna,  October  the  16th,  and 
finished  November  the  20th,  1820.  It  was  oublished  late  in 
1^21,  along  with  Cantos  III.  and  IV. ;  and  here  the  Poet 
meant  to  stop— for  what  reason,  the  subjoined  extracts  from 
hu  letters  will  show  : 

February  16, 1621.  "  The  fifth  is  so  far  from  being  the  last 
of  Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly  the  beginning.  I  meant  to 
take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  siege, 


Ab  renegadoes ;  while  in  hapten  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose. 
The  females  stooid,  as  one  by  one  they  pick'd  'em. 
To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim  :* 

CXVIL 

All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song ; 

Also  our  hero's  lot,  howe'er  unpleasant, 
(Because  this  Canto  has  become  too  long,) 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present ; 
Pm  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  \tm  in 't : 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 
Till  what  is  caU*d  in  Ossian  the  fifth  Duan. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE   FIFTH.* 


When  amatory  poets  sing  their  lovee 

In  liquid  lines  mellifluously  bland, 
And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doresy 

They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 
The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves. 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  give  to  understand  ; 
Even  Petrarch's  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity, 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity.* 


battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him  finish  as  Anachaisis 
Cloots,  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  how  many  cantos 
this  may  extend,  I  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I 
shall  complete  it ;  but  this  was  my  notion.  I  meant  to  have 
made  him  a  Cavedier  Servente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause  for  a 
divorce  in  England,  and  a  sentimental "  Werther-faced  man' 
in  Germany,  so  as  to  show  the  different  ndicules  of  the 
society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have  displayed 
him  gradually,  gdu  and  blast  as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural. 
But  I  had  not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  in  hell, 
or  in  an  unhappy  marriage ;  not  knowing  which  would  be 
the  severest :  the  Spanish  tradition  says  hell :  but  it  if  pro- 
bably only  an  allegory  of  the  other  state.  You  are  now  in 
possession  of  my  notions  on  the  subject." 

July  6,  1821.  "  At  the  particular  request  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  I  have  promised  not  to  continue  Don  Juan-  You 
will  therefore  loolc  upon  these  three  Cantos  as  the  last  of  the 
poem.  She  had  read  the  two  first  in  the  French  translation, 
and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  wrile  no  more  of  it  The 
reason  ot  this  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  a  superficial  observer 
of  poREioM  manners ;  but  it  arises  from  the  wish  of  all  women 
to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and  to  keep  up  lh«  il- 
lusion which  is  their  empire.  Now.  Don  Juan  stnps  off  this 
illusion,  and  laughs  at  that  and  most  other  things.  1  never 
knew  a  woman  who  did  not  protect  Rousseau,  nor  one  who 
did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  all  the  comedy 
of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally.  But '  king's 
blood  must  keep  word,'  as  Sergeant  B(»thwell  says.'' 

September  4,  lb21.  '•  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  ex- 
cellent. Your  squad  are  quite  wrong ;  and  so  you'll  find,  by 
and  by.    I  regret  that  I  do  not  go  on  with  it,  for  1  had  all  the 

?lan  for  several  cantos,  and  different  countries  and  climes, 
ou  say  nothing  of  the  nott  I  enclosed  to  you,  which  will  ex- 
plain why  I  agreed  to  discontinue  it." 

In  Madame  Guiccioli's  note  here  referred  to,  she  had  said, 
"  Remember,  my  Byron,  the  promise  you  have  made  me. 
Never  shall  1  be  abfe  to  tell  you  the  satisfy  ctlon  I  feel  from 
it ;  so  great  are  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  confidence 
with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  has  inspired  me  " 
In  a  postscript  to  the  note  she  adds,  "  Mi  reveresce  solo  che 
Don  Gio  vanni  non  resti  alP  Inferno."  "  I  am  only  sorry  that 
Don  Juan  was  not  left  in  the  infernal  regions.'^ 

fi  [See  Appkndix  :  "  Hobhouse's  Historical  Notes  to  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold."J 
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II. 

I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing, 
Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract ; 

Plain — simple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting. 
But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack*d, 

Form*d  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 
And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attacked ; 

Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill, 

This  poem  will  become  a  moral  model. 

III. 

The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces ;  the  ocean  stream* 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four ; 
Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam  ;* 

The  cypress  groves ;  Olympus  high  and  hoar ; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream, 

Far  Ims  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  charm*d  the  charming  Mary  Montagu.' 

IV. 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  "  Mary,"* 
For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me ; 
I   And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 
Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be  ; 

All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 
A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free : 

But  I  grow  sad — and  let  a  tale  grow  cold. 

Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 

The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 
Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  Symplegades ; 

'Tis  a  grand  sight  from  off"  the  Giant's  Grave"* 
To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 

Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 
Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  ease ; 

There  's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in. 

Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VI. 
*Twas  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning, 

When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days ; 
The  Parca9  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 

Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise* 
The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinning 

In  all,  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 
They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't ; 
Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't— if  spared,  they  won't 


»  QKtavoto  ^toto.  This  expression  ofHomer  has  been  much 
criticised  It  hardly  answers  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of  the 
ocean,  bni,  is  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  Bosphorus,  with  the  iEgean  intersected  with  islands. 

9  [♦*  Lady  Mary  Wortley  errs  strangely  when  she  says, 
'  St.  PauPs  would  cut  a  strange  fieure  by  St,  Sophia.*  I  have 
been  in  both,  surveyed  them  mside  and  out  attentively.  St. 
Sopliia's  is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  from  its  im- 
mense antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  all  the  Greek  em- 

,  perors,  from  Justinian,  having  been  crowned  there,  and  sev- 
eral murdered  at  the  altar,  besides  the  Turkish  sultans  who 

,   attended  it  regrularly.    But  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 

I   same  page  with  St.  Paul!s,  (I  speak  like  a  Cockney.")— 

I    Byron  Letters,  1810.] 

'  >  ["  The  pleasure  of  going  in  a  barge  to  Chelsea  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  rowing  upon  the  canal  of  the  sea  here, 
where,  for  twenty  miles  together,  down  the  Bosphorus,  the 
most  beautiful  variety  of  prospects  present  themselves.  The 
Asian  side  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  villages,  and  the  most 
delightful  landscapes  in  nature;  on  the  European  stands 
Constantinople,  situated  on  seven  hills ;  showing  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  gardens,  pine  and  cjrpress  trees,  palaces, 
mosques,  and  public  buildings,  raised  one  above  another,  with 
as  much  beauty  and  appearance  of  symmetry  as  you  ever 
saw  in  a  cabinet  adorned  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  where 
jars  show  themselves  i^ve  jars,  mixed  with  canisters,  babies. 


VII. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  nation, 
And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged ; 

Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station  : 

Poor  creatures  I  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed. 

All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation. 
From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estranged ; 

The  negroes  more  philosophy  display'd, — 

Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

VIII. 
Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope  and  health  ; 
Yet  I  must  own,  he  look'd  a  little  dull. 

And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth ; 
Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 

His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 
A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters. 
To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic ;  ne'ertheleas. 
Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene : 

His  figure,  and  the  splendor  of  his  drees, 
Of  which  some  gilded  remnants  still  were  seen, 

Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 
He  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien  ; 

And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome ; 

And  then — they  calculated  on  his  ransom.^ 

X. 

Like  a  backgammon  board  the  place  was  dotted 
With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale, 

Though  rather  more  irregulariy  spotted : 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 

It  chanced  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 
A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale,* 

With  resolution  in  his  dark  gray  eye. 

Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look  ;  that  is,  was  square 
In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy, 

Good  teeth,  with  curiing  rather  dark  brown  hair, 
And,  it  might  be  from  thouglit,  or  toil,  or  study. 

An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care : 
One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rather  bloody  ; 

And  there  be  stood  with  such  sang-froid,  that  greater 

Could  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 


ndlesticks.  This  is  a  very  odd  comparison :  but  it  gives 
exact  idea  of  the  thing."— Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.] 


and  candlesticks.  Thisisavei 
me  an 

4  [See  aniif  p.  394.] 

•  The  "  Giant's  Grave"  is  a  height  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus,  much  freguenled  by  holiday  parties ;  like 
Harrow  and  Highgaie.  I  in  less  than  an  hour,  we  were  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  repaired  to  the  Tekeh,  or  Der- 
vishes' chapel,  where  we  were  shown,  in  the  adjoining 
garden,  a  flower-bed  more  than  fifty  feet  long,  rimmed  round 
with  stone,  and  having  a  sepulchral  lurban  at  each  end, 
which  preserves  a  superstition  attached  to  the  spot  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Turks,  or  of  the  Byzantine  Christians  : 
and  which,  after  having  been  called  the  tomb  of  Amycus, 
and  the  bed  of  Hercules,  is  now  known  as  the  Giant's 
Grave.— HoBHODSE.] 

•  ["  For  then  he  Pare®  are  most  busy  spinning 

The  fates  of  seamen,  and  the  loud  winds  raise.'*— 
MS.]  I 

T      f "  That  he  a  man  of  rank  and  birth  had  been. 
And  then  they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 
And  last  not  least— he  was  so  very  handsome."— MS.j 

•  C"  It  chanced,  that  near  him,  separately  lotted. 

From  out  the  group  of  slaves  put  up  for  sale, 
A  man  of  middle  age,  and,"  &c.— MS.] 
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XII. 

But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad, 

Of  a  hijrh  spirit  evidently,  thoagh 
At  prMent  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  which  had 

0*ertbrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  toid 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  wo, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

XIII. 

"  My  boy  !'*  said  he,  "  amidst  this  motley  crew 
Of  (Teorgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not, 

All  ragamuffins  difiering  but  in  hue. 
With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 

The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you ; 
So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought : 

If  1  could  yield  you  any  consolation,  [nation  T* 

'Twould   give   me   pleasure. — Pray,   what   is   your 

XIV. 
When  Juan  answered — "  Spanish !"  he  replied, 

**  I  thought,  in  fact,  yon  could  not  be  a  Greek ; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed : 

Fortune  has  play'd  you  here  a  pretty  freak, 
But  that 's  her  way  with  all  men,  till  they're  tried ; 

But  never  mind, — she'll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week; 
She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 
Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new." 

XV. 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Juan,  "  if  I  may  presume,     [rare — 

What  brought  you  here  ?" — "  Oh  !   nothmg  very 
Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain " — **  To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question 's  fair. 
Is  that  which  I  would  learn." — '*  I  served  for  some 

Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there. 
And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 
A  town,  was  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Wrddin.**' 

XVI. 
"Have  you  no  friends?"— "I  had— bat,  by  God's 
blessing, 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer'd  all  your  questions  without  pressing. 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show." 
**  Alas !"  said  Juan,  "  'twere  a  tale  dtstressing, 

And  long  besides."—"  Oh !  if  'tis  really  so. 
You're  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddens  doubly,  when  'tis  long. 

XVII. 

"  But  droop  not :  Fortune  at  your  time  of  life. 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle, 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she 's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  corn-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle : 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." 

XVIII. 
"  'Tis  not,"  said  Juan,  "  for  my  present  doom 

I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ; — I  loved  a  maid :" — 
He  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom ; 

A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
A  mom'snt,  and  then  dropp'd ;  "  but  to  resume, 

'Tis  not  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  said. 
Which  I  deplore  so  much  ;  for  I  have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

>  [A  considerable  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.] 


XDC 

"  On  the  rough  deep.    But  this  last  blow — "  and  heie 
He  stopp'd  again,  and  tum'd  away  his  face. 

"  Ay,"  quoth  his  friend,  "  I  thought  it  would  appear 
'That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case ; 

And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tear, 
Such  as  I,  too,  would  shed  if  in  your  place : 

I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day. 

And  also  when  my  second  ran  away : 

XX. 

"My  third "—"Your  third.'"  quoth  Joan,  turn- 
ing round ; 

"  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty :  have  you  three  V 
"  No — only  two  at  present  above  ground : 

Surely  'tis  nothing  wonderful  to  see 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound !" 

"  Well,  then,  your  third,"  said  Juan ;  "  what  did  she  T 
She  did  not  run  away,  too,— did  she,  sir?" 
"  No,  faith."—"  What  then  r'— "  1  ran  away  from  her." 

XXI. 

"  You  take  things  coolly,  sir,"  said  Juan.    «  Why," 
Replied  the  other,  "  what  can  a  man  do  7 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky, 
But  mine  have  vanish'd.    All,  when  life  is  new. 

Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high ; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 

XXII. 

"  'Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fredi, 

Or  fresher,  brighter ;  but  the  year  gone  throogfa. 

This  skin  must  go  the  way,  too,  of  all  flesh. 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two ; — 

Love 's  the  firat  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh ; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 

The  glittering  Ume-twigs  of  our  latter  days. 

Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise." 

XXIII. 

"  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true," 
Said  Juan ;  "  but  I  really  don't  see  how 

It  betters  present  times  wiUi  me  or  you." 
"  No  ?"  quoth  the  other ;  "  yet  you  will  allow 

By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view, 

Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd ;  for  instance,  now. 

We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasterii 

May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masteis." 

XXIV. 

"  Would  we  were  masters  now,  il  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends  here," 

Said  Juan, — swallowing  a  heart-burning  sigh : 
"  Heaven  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends 
here!" 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,"      [here ; 
Rejoin'd  the  other,  "when  our  bad  luck  menda 

Meantime  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  us) 

I  wish  to  G— d  that  somebody  would  buy  us. 

XXV. 

"  But  after  all,  what  m  our  present  state  ? 

'Tis  bad,  and  may  be  better — all  men's  lot: 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great. 

To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  net 
Society  itself,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  worid's  stoics — men  without  a  heart" 


Canto  v. 
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XXVI. 

Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  peraonage 

Of  the  third  sex  steppM  up,  and  peering  over 

The  oaptiTe«  seemed  to  mark  their  looks  and  age. 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 

If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage : 
No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lover, 

Horw  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloth  by  a  tailor, 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailer, 

XXVII. 

As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder.^ 
Ti6  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures ; 

And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 
Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous ;  some  by  features 

Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader, 

Some  by  a  place — as  tend  their  yean  or  natures ; 

The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices,' 

From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

XXVIII. 

The  eunuch  having  eyed  them  o*er  with  care, 
Tum'd  to  the  merchant,  and  begun  to  bid 

First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair ; 
They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too— so  they  did ! 

As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  Christian  fair 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 

So  that  their  bargain  sounded  like  a  battle 

For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling. 

And  pulfing  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 

Some  down,  and  weiirhing  others  in  their  hand. 
And  by  mistake  sequins^  with  paras  jumbling, 

Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd, 
And  then  the  merchant  giving  change,  and  signing 
Receipts  in  fall,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  ? 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion  7 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude. 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 

»  ["The  intended  bidders  minutely  examine  the  poor 
creatures  merely  to  ascertain  their  qualities  as  animals, 
select  the  sleekest  and  best-conditioned  from  the  different 
groups ;  and,  besides  handling  and  examining  their  make 
and  size,  subject  their  mouths,  their  teeth,  and  whatever 
chiefly  engages  attention,  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  most  critical 
descnption.'*^— Db  Pouqukvillk.] 

1  ["  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  justly  blamed  for  a  want  of 
political  decorum,  and  for  dending  public  spirit,  to  which 
Pope  alludes : 

'  Seen  him,  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power; 
Seen  him.  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe. 
Would  he  oblige  me !  let  me  onljr  find 
He  does  not  think  me,  what  he  thinks  mankind.' 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  justify  him,  yet  this  part  of 
his  conduct  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.    The  political 
axiom  generally  attributed,  that  alt  men  have  their  prict,  was 
per>'erted  by  leaving  out  the  word  those.    Flowery  oratory 
he  despised  ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  interested  views  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives,  the  declarations  of  pretended 
patriots,  of  whom  he  said,  *  All  those  men  have  their  price,* 
and  in  the  event  many  of  them  justified  his  observation .»* 

— COXB.J 

>  [The  Turkish  zecchino  is  a  gold  com,  worth  about  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence.  The  para  is  not  quite  equal  to  an 
English  halfpenny.] 

«  See  Pluurch  in  Alex.,  Q.  Curt.  Hist.  Alexand..  and  Sir 
Richard  Clayton's  "  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great." 

•  :"  But  for  mere  food,  I  think  with  Philip's  son, 

Or  Amroon's— i0r  two  fathers  claim'd  this  one.**— M8.] 
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About  the  right  divine  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.    When  dinner  has  oppress'd  one, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

XXXI. 

Voltaire  says  "  No :"  he  tells  you  that  Candida 

Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals ; 
He  *8  wrong — unless  man  were  a  pig,  indeed. 

Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels. 
Unless  he 's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he 's  freed 

From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 
Of  food  I  think  with  Philip^s  son,*  or  rather 
Ammon*8,  (ill  pleased  with  one  worid  and  one  father  f) 

XXXII. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  with  another  act  or  two. 
Makes  us  i^el  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled  ;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout. 
And  fish,  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back*d, 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  piqne  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice  V 

XXXIII. 
TTie  other  evenmg,  ('twas  on  Friday  last) — 

This  is  a  fact,  and  no  poetic  fable — 
Just  as  my  great-coat  was  about  me  cast. 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot — 'twas  eight  o'clock  scarce  past— 

And,  rmming  out  as  fast  as  I  was  aUe,* 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant 

XXXIV. 
Poor  fellow !  for  some  reason,  surely  bad. 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ;  and  left  him  there 
To  perish  on  the  pavement :  so  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair. 

And  stripped,  and  look'd  to,' But  why  should  I 

add 

More  circumstances  ?  vain  was  every  care ; 
The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 
Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  gun-barrel.* 

•  r**  Last  night  suffered  horribly  from  an  indigestion.  I  ro- 
manced in  my  illness  the  complete  inertion.  inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse  them, 
and  yet  could  not.  I  should  believe  that  the  soul  was  married 
to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with  each 
other.  If  the  one  rose  when  tne  other  fell ,  it  wou Id  be  a  sign 
that  they  longed  for  the  natural  state  of  durorce.  But,  as  it 
is,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post-horses."— Byron 
Diary,  18S1.] 

1  The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1630,  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna,  not  a  hundred 
paces  fh)m  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The  circumstances 
were  as  described.— [*'  December  9, 1820.  I  open  my  letter 
to  tell  you  a  fact,  which  will  show  the  state  of  this  country 
better  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  now 
lying  dead  in  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight 
o'clock,  about  two  hundred  paces  from  my  door.  I  was 
putting  on  my  great-coat  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On  coming 
mto  the  ball,  I  found  all  my  servants  on  the  balr<»ny,  ex- 
claiming that  a  man  was  murdered.  I  immediate,/  ran 
down,  calling  on  Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me. 
The  rest  wanted  to  hinder  us  from  going,  as  it  ii  the  cu!<tom 
for  everybody  here,  it  seems,  to  run  away  from  the  stricken 
deer."— Byron  Letters.] 

i '•  so  I  had 

Him  borne,  as  soon 's  I  could,  up  several  pair 
Of  stairs— and  look'd  to, But  why  should  I  add 

More  circumstances,**  fcc.— MS.] 

•  [**  We  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  in  the  heart,  two  in  the  stomach, 
one  in  the  finger,  and  tne  other  in  the  arm.  Some  soldiers 
cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from  passing. 
However,  we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying 
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XXXV. 

I  ^zed  opon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well ; 

And  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befell,      [and  liver, 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,  heart, 
He  seem'd  to  sleep, — for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  he  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead: 
So  as  I  gazed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said — 

XXXVI. 

*<  Can  this  be  death  ?  then  what  is  life  or  death  ? 

Speak!"  but  he  spoke  not:  "wake!"  but  still  he 
slept : — 
**  But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath  7 

A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 
In  awe:  he  said,  as  the  centurion  saith, 

•  Go,'  and  he  goeth ;  *  come,'  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 
The  trymp  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb — 
And  now  naught  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum.*" 

XXXVII. 

And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd — ^they 
With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed 

To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 

Which  for  the  last,  though  not  the  first,  time  bled : 

And  such  an  end !  that  he  who  many  a  day 
Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled, — 

The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 

Should  now  be  butcher'd  in  a  civic  alley. 

XXXVIII. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new. 
Those  honorable  scars  which  brought  him  fame ; 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view ' 

But  let  me  quit  the  theme ;  as  such  things  claim 

Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me :  1  gazed  (as  oft  I  have  gazed  the  same) 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death 

Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith ; 

XXXIX. 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.    Here  we  are. 

And  there  we  go : — but  where  ?  five  bits  of  lead. 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far ! 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  but  to  be  shed? 

Can  every  element  o»  elements  mar? 

And  air — earth — ^waier — fire  live^and  we  dead? 

We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things  ?  No  more ; 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 

Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 
,   Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  ofi*  they  went  thence 

As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 
They  look'd  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence, 

Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique*  was  brought 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
O'ertopp'd  with  cypresses,  dark-green  and  tall. 

over  him  like  a  child— a  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his 
profession— a  priest,  sobbing  a  frightened  prayer— and  the 
commandant,  all  this  time,  on  his  back,  on  the  hard,  cold 

Eavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing  around 
im  but  confusion  and  dismay.  As  nobody  could,  or  would, 
do  any  thing  but  howl  and  pray,  and  as  no  one  would  stir  a 
finger  to  move  him,  for  fear  of  conseauences,  I  lost  ray  pa- 
tience—made my  servant  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  up 
the  body— sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard— dispatched 
Diego  to  the  Cardinal  with  the  news^  and  had  him  carried 
up  stairs  into  my  own  quarters.  But  it  was  too  late— he  was 
gone."— Byron  Letters.} 

*■  [**  And  now  as  silent  as  an  unstrung  drum."— MS.] 


XLI. 

Here  their  condnctor  tapping  at  the  wicket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  'twas  open'd,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  low  thicket 

Flank'd  by  large  groves,  which  tower'd  on  eith  er  hajid : 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it — 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 
The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board, 
Who  row'd  off,  leaving  them  without  a  word. 

XLII. 

Ab  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  forth  : 

(Of  which  I  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say. 
There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 

Of  oriental  plants,  "  et  cetera," 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  think  it  worth 

Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  Metr  works. 

Because  one  poet  travell'd  'mongst  the  Turks  :*) 

XUII. 

Ab  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 
Into  Don  Juan's  hei^  a  thought,  which  he 

Whisper'd  to  his  companion : — 'twas  the  same 
Which  might  have  then  occurred  to  you  or  me. 

"  Methinks,'^— said  he, — "  it  would  be  no  great  ahame 
If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free ; 

Lot 's  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head. 

And  march  away — ^'twere  easier  done  than  said." 

XLIV. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  and  when  done,  what  then  ? 

How  get  out  ?  how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 
And  when  we  once  were  fairiy  out,  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartliolomew  we  have  saved  our  akin,* 
To-morrow  'd  sec  us  in  some  other  den. 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been ; 
Besides,  I'm  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 
like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beefsteak. 

XLV. 
**  We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abode  ;-^ 

For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  creeping, 
With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road. 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  i.«i  been 
sleeping ; 
A  single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad: 

'Tis  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping — 
And  there,  you  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through, 
By  Jove,  a  noble  palace  I — lighted  too."* 

XLVI. 

It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 

Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 

There  seem'd  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gildmg 
And  various  hues,  as  is  the  Turkish  wont, — 

A  gaudy  taste  ;  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font : 

Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 

New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 


2  [•'  I  had  him  partly  stripped— made  the  surgeon  examine 
him,  and  examined  him  myself.  He  bad  been  shot  by  cut 
balls  or  slugs.  I  felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone 
through  him,  all  but  the  skin.  He  only  said,  *  O  Dio !'  and 
*  Giesu !'  two  or  three  times,  and  appeared  to  hare  suffered 
little.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave  officer ;  but  had  made 
himself  disliked  by  the  people."— fiyrow  Letters.) 

>  The  light  and  elegant  wherries  plying  about  the  quays 
of  Constantinople  are  so  called. 

<  t"  Eastern  Sketches,"  "  PdTga,"  "  Phrosyne,"  "  Hdcrim," 
Ac,  &c.j 

B  St.  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive. 


Canto  t. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XLVII. 

And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  ^nial  savor 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast-meats,  and  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find  favor, 

Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause. 
And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behavior: 

His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 
Said,  "  In  Heaven's  name  let 's  get  some  supper  now. 
And  then  I'm  with  you,  if  you're  for  a  row." 

XLVIII. 
Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 

Some  to  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason  ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 

For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 
Some  speakers  whine,  and  othen  lay  the  lash  on, 

But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  tease  on. 
With  arguments  according  to  their  "  forte  ;'* 
But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short — 

XLIX. 

But  I  digress:  of  all  appeals, — although 

I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 
Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling, — no 

Method 's  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold^ 
Of  the  best  feelings  oC  mankind,  which  grow 

More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold. 
Than  that  all -softening,  overpowering  knell, 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul— the  dinner-fc^U. 

L. 
Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dme  ; 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  Christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lackeys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared. 
Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shme, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right, 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 
And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 

They  follow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide. 
Who  little  thou^t  that  his  own  crack'd  existence 
I       Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside : 

He  motion'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 
I       And  knocking  at  the  gate,  'twas  open'd  wide, 
I   And  a  magnificent  large  hall  display'd 
I'he  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LII. 

I  won't  describe  ;  description  is  my  forte, 
But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 

Hir  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  conrt, 

Abd  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise-^ 

Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him  'tis  sport ; 

While  Nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways. 

Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 

To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations.' 


,         » [*♦  Of  speeches,  beauty,  flattery— there  is  no 
Method  more  sure,"  &c.— MS.] 

*  "  Guide  des  Voyageurs,"  •'  Directions  for  Travellers," 
dec.—"  Rhymes,  Incidental  and  Humorous,"  "  Rhyming 
Reminiscences,"  "Effusions  in  Rhyme,"  Ac  — "Lady 
Morgan's  Tour  in  Italy,"  •'  Tour  through  Istria,"  &c.  ice. 
— "  Sketches  of  Italy,"  •'  Sketches  of  Modern  Greece,"  fcc. 
4cc.— The  last  is  a  playful  allusion  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  **  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold."] 

>  In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Mussul- 
mans to  take  several  glasses  of  strong  spirits  by  way  of  ap- 
petizer. I  have  seen  tnem  take  as  many  as  six  of  raki  before 
dinnet  and  swear  that  they  dined  the  better  for  it :  I  tried 
the  experiment,  but  fared  like  the  Scotchman,  who  having 
heard  that  the  birds  called  Mttiwakes  were  admirable  whets, 
ate  six  of  them,  and  complained  that "  he  was  no  hungrier 
than  when  he  began." 


Lin. 

Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted. 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own  dress. 
And  divera  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 

With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or  less  ; 
And  sevfral  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum.* 

LIV. 
As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 

Of  purchased  Infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A  moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace  ; 

But  those  who  sate,  ne'er  stirr'd  in  anywise : 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 

Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price ; 
Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation.* 

LV. 
He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping. 

On  through  a  farther  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  on^,  where,  dropping,* 

A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyei  through  the  door  or  lattice, 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 

LVI. 
Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 

Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way. 
But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 

In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array ; 
Perhaps  there 's  nothing — I'll  not  fey  appals. 

But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 
To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVII. 
Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing: 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowcb,  or  by  the  shore. 
There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 

The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 
But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modem  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore, 
A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone. 
Seeing  what 's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVIII. 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter's  night,* 

A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite. 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass ; 
Though  certes  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 

As  is  a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely ; 
And  that 's  the  reason  Fm  so  melancholy. 


*  [**  Every  thing  is  so  still  in  the  court  of  the  seraglio,  that 
the  motion  of  a  fly  might,  in  a  manner,  be  heard  ;  and  if  any 
one  should  presume  to  raise  his  voice  ever  so  little,  or  show 
the  least  want  of  respect  to  the  mansion-place  of  their  em- 
peror, he  would  instantly  have  the  bastinado  by  the  officers 
that  go  the  rounds."— TouaNxroRT.] 

*  A  common  furniture.  I  recollect  being  received  by  Ali 
Pacha  in  a  large  room,  paved  with  marble,  containing  a 
marble  basin,  and  a  fountain  plajring  in  the  centre,  &c.  &c 
[Seeofi/tf,  p.  33. 

*'  In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling, 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 

Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes,"  tec.] 

*  [**  A  small,  snug  chamber  on  a  winter's  night, 

Well  fumish'd  with  a  book,  friend,  girl,  or  glass,* 
4ko.— MS.] 
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LDL 

Alas !  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little : 
I  grant  you  in  a  church  'tis  very  well : 

What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittlei 
But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 

Their  names  who  rear'd  it ;  but  huge  houses  fit  ill — 
And  huge  tombs  worse — mankind,  since  Adam  fell : 

M ethinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 

Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  Fm  able. 

LX. 

Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting-box,  and  then 

A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 

Where  Nebucnodonosor,  king  of  men, 

Reiffu'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  grazing, 

And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den. 
The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising ; 

'Twas  famous,  too,  for  Thisbe  and  for  Pyramus,' 

And  the  calumniated  queen  Semiramis — ^ 

LXI. 

That  injured  Queen,  by  chroniclers  so  coarse 
Has  been  accused  (I  doubt  not  by  conspiracy) 

Of  an  improper  friendship  for  her  horeo, 

(Love,  like  religion,  sometimes  runs  to  heresy :) 

This  monstrous  tale  had  probably  its  source 
(For  such  exaggerations  here  and  there  I  see) 

In  writing  "  Courser"  by  mistake  for  "  Courier :" 

I  wish  the  case  could  come  before  a  jury  here.' 

LXII. 

But  to  resume, — should  there  be  (what  may  not 
Be  in  these  days?)  some  infidels,  who  don't, 

Because  they  can't  find  out  the  very  spot* 
Of  that  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't, 

(Though  Claudius  Rich,  Esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 
And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon 't,)* 

Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 

Must  be  believed,  though  they  beUeve  not  you. 

LXIII. 

Vet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  express'd 

Shortly  and  sweetly  the  masonic  folly 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest, 

Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly ; 
We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  at  best : 

A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy, 
A..    "  Et  sepulchri  immemor  struis  domoe"* 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  as. 

LXIV. 

At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retirea, 
Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  long  slumber ; 

Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  be  desired. 
One  wonder'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  number 


» [See  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  lib.  It. 
"  In  Babylon,  where  first  her  queen,  for  state. 
Raised  walls  of  brick  magnificently  great. 
Lived  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  lovely  pair! 
He  found  no  Intern  youth  his  equal  there, 
And  she  beyond  the  fairest  nymph  was  fair.*'— Garth.] 

*  Babylon  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod,  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  Nebuchodonosor,  and  rebuilt  by  Semiramis. 

*  [At  the  time  when  Lord  Bjrron  was  writing  this  Canto, 
the  unfortunate  affair  of  Queen  Caroline,  charged,  among 
other  offences,  with  admitting  her  chamberlain,  Bergami, 
originally  a  courier,  to  her  bed,  was  occupying  much  atten- 
tion in  Italy,  as  in  England.  The  allusion  to  the  domestic 
troubles  of  George  I  v.  in  the  text,  are  frequent.] 

*  [Excepting  the  ruins  of  some  large  and  lofty  turrets,  like 
that  of  Babe]  or  Belus,  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are 

i   so  completely  crumbled  into  dust,  as  to  be  wholly  undistin- 
I   guishable  but  by  a  few  inequalities  of  the  surtiace  on  which 


Of  aiticlee  which  nobody  i«quh«d ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encomber 
With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment, 
Which  puzzled  Nature  much  to  know  what  Art  meant. 

LXV. 
It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 

A  range  or  suite  of  further  chamberi,  which 
Mi^t  lead  to  heaven  knows  where ;  but  in  this  ana 

The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich : 
Sofas  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 

So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wiili 
You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

LXVL 

The  Mack,  however,  without  hardly  deigning      [dw, 
A  glance  at  that  which  wrapped  the  Javes  in  won- 

Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  rtnining. 
As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 

With  all  its  stars ;  and  with  a  stretch  attaining 
A  certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  in  yonder — 

In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see— 

Or  if  you  don't  the  fault  is  not  in  me, — 

LXVII. 

I  wish  to  be  perspicuous ;  and  the  black, 
I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  puli'd  forth 

A  quantity  of  domes  fit  for  the  back 
Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth ; 

And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack — 

And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no  dearth « — 

He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 

Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bought 

LXVIII. 

The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 
Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 

A  Candiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach, 
And  trousers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  bunt, 

But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech  ; 
A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cashmire  had  been  norsed. 

Slippers  of  safiron,  dagger  rich  and  handy ; 

In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Turkish  Dandy. 

LXIX. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend. 
Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 

Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end, 
If  they  would  but  punue  the  proper  way 

Which  Fortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recommend ; 
And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  must  say, 

"  'Twould  greatly  tend  to  better  their  condition, 

If  they  would  condescend  to  circumcision. 

they  once  stood.  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies 
the  spot  formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  his 
flocks  procure  but  a  scanty  pittance  of  food,  amidst  the  fallen 
fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  are  now,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  brushwood  ;  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  province,  which  was  traversed  and  fertilized 
with  innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either  inhabitants 
or  vegetation.— MoHiER.] 

»  ('♦  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babvlon,  by  Claudius 
James  Rich,  Esq.,  Resident  for  the  East  India  Company  at 
the  Court  of  the  Pasha  of  Bagdat."] 
•        [•*  Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay , 
But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elate, 
Unconscious  of  impending  fate. 
Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise. 
When,  lo !  the  tomb  forgotten  lies  ** 

Fraiccis's  i7of«et.J 
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"  For  hfs  own  ptit,  he  really  shonld  rejoice 

To  see  them  tme  belieTere,  bat  no  lees 
Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice." 

The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 
Of  goodness,  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 
I       In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
I   "  Sufficiently''  (he  said)  "  his  approbation 
Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish'd  nation. 

LXXI. 

<*  For  his  own  diare — he  saw  but  small  objection 

To  80  respectable  an  ancient  rite ; 
And,  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection, 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite, 
He  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  busiuen  quite." 
*'  Will  it  ?"  said  Juan,  sharply :  "  Strike  me  dead, 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head  !^ 

LXXII. 

"Cut  off  a  thousand  heads,  before "  —  "Now, 

Replied  the  other,  "  do  not  interrupt :  [pi^y*** 

You  put  me  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 
Sir ! — as  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  have  supp*d, 

I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 
Be  such  as  I  can  properly  accept ; 

Provided  always  your  great  goodness  still 

Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will." 

LXXIII. 

Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said,  "  Be  so  good 
As  dress  yourself — ^'*  and  pointed  out  a  suit 

In  which  a  Princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
Array  her  limbs ;  but  Juan  standing  mute. 

As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  Christian  foot ; 

And  when  the  old  negro  told  him  to  "  Get  ready," 

Replied,  "  Old  gentleman,  I'm  not  a  lady." 

LXXIV. 

"  What  you  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care," 
Said  Baba ;  <*  but  pray  do  as  I  desire  : 

I  have  no  it^ore  time  nor  many  words  to  spare." 
"  At  least,"  said  Juan,  **  sure  I  may  inquire 

The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty  ?"— <*  Forbear," 
Said  Baba,  "  to  be  curious ;  'twill  transpire. 

No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season : 

I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason." 

IiXXV 

"  Then  if  I  do,"  said  Juan,  "I'll  be "— "  Hold !" 

Rejoin'd  the  negro,  "  pray  be  not  provoking ; 

This  spirit 's  well,  but  it  na^"  wax  too  bold. 
And  you  will  find  us  not  ua>  fond  of  joking." 

"  What,  sir !"  said  Juan,  "  shall  it  e'er  be  told 
That  I  unsex'd  my  dress  f     But  Baba,  strokmg 

The  things  down,  said,  "  Incense  me,  and  I  call 

Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVL 

"  I  offer  you  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes : 
A  woman's,  true ;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 

Why  you  should  wear  them." — **  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 
The  effeminate  garb?" — thus,  after  a  short  pause, 

Sigh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 
"  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gauze?" 

Thus  he  profanely  term'd  the  finest  lace 

Which  e'er  set  oa  a  marriage-morning  face. 


1  ft  If  they  shall  not  as  soon  cut  off  my  head.'*— MS.] 


Lxxvn. 

And  then  he  swore ;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slipped 
A  pair  of  trousers  of  flesh -color'd  silk ; 

Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipped, 

Which  girt  a  idight  chemise  as  white  as  milk ; 

But  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd, 

Which — as  we  say— or,  as  the  Scotch  say,  wkilk, 

(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this ;  sometimes 

Monarchs  are  leas  imperative  than  rhymes) — * 

LXXVIII. 

Whilk,  which,  (or  what  you  please,)  was  owing  to 
His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward : 

And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward : 

The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard ; 

And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown. 

He  paused,  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd — his  haii 

Was  hardly  lon^  enough ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare. 
That  soon  his  head  was  most  completely  crown'd, 

After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there ; 
And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 

As  suited  the  etuemble  of  his  toilet, 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it 

LXXX. 

And  now  being  femininely  all  array'd,  [zers, 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissors,  paint,  and  twee- 
He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid. 

And  Baba  smiliugly  exclaim'd,  "  You  see,  sirs, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  display 'd  ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  roe,  edrs. 
That  is— the  Lady :"  clapping  his  hands  twice. 
Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXL 

"  You,  sir,"  said  Baba,  nodding  to  the  one, 
**  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 

To  supper ;  but  you,  worthy  Christian  nun. 
Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir ;  for  when 

I  say  a  thing,  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you  7  think  you  this  a  lion's  den  ? 

Why,  'tis  a  palace  ;  where  the  truly  wise 

Anticipate  the  IVophet's  paradise. 

LXXXtt 

"  You  fool !  I  tell  yon  no  one  means  you  harm." 
"  So  much  the  better,"  Juan  said,  **  for  them ; 

Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm. 
Which  is  not  quite  so  light  as  yon  may  deem. 

I  yield  thus  far ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm 
If  any  take  me  for  that  which  I  seem : 

So  that  I  trust  for  everybody's  sake. 

That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake." 

LXXXIII. 

"  Blockhead .  come  on,  and  see,"  quoth  Baba ;  while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who 

Though   somewhat   grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a 
smile 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, — 

"  Farewell  I"  they  mutually  exclaim'd :  "  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new  ; 

One 's  tum'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid. 

By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid." 


I  [(•  Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes.**— MB.] 
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I  "  I'arewell  V*  said  Juan :  "  should  wo  meet  no  more, 

I  wish  yon  a  good  appetite." — **  Farewell  !** 
Replied  the  other ;  "  though  it  grieves  me  sore ; 

When  we  next  meet  weMl  have  a  tale  to  tell : 
I  We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
1       Keep  your  good  name ;  though  Eve  herself  once 
I  fell."  [carry  me, 


"Nay,"  quoth  the  maid,  "the  Sultan's  self  shan't 
Unless  his  Highness  promises  to  marry  me." 


I  LXXXV. 

I  And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors; 
Baba  led  Juan  onward  room  by  room 
rhmugh  glittering  galleries  and  o*er  marble  flooiSt 
Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
\    Haiirrhty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  lowen ; 
I        And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume: 

Ft  Keem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  i^rine, 
I    For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVI 

The  ^.ant  door  was  broad,  and  bright,  and  high, 
Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 

Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously  ; 
Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquished  lies ; 

Th*Te  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 
And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flies : 

(t  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 

Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Constantino. 

LXXXVII 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 
Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 

Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose, 
Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 

In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rooe 
0*er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride : 

The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  \iB  features,^ 

You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatorM, 

LXXKVIII. 

Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then 
You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 

The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 
W^hose  color  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  gray. 

But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 
Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may ; 

rhey  were  misshapen  p'tnnies,  deaf  and  dumb— 

Monsters,  who  cost  a  no     ^  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 

Fheir  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 
They  looked  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times — 

To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 
The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes ; 

Vnd  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow 
As  is  the  custom  of  those  Eastern  climes. 

Ft  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat : 

r*or  mutes  are  generally  used  for  that 


'  Ffatwes  of  a  gate— a  ministerial  metaphor :  "  the  feth 
ture  upon  which  this  question  hinges^  See  the  '*  Fudge 
Farmly,"  or  hear  Castlereagh.— {Phil.  Fudge,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  says : 

*  As  thou  H'ouldst  say,  my  ^lide  and  teacher 
In  these  gay  metaphonc  fringes, 
I  now  embark  into  the  feature 
On  which  this  letter  chiefly  hmges.** 

The  note  adds,  **  verbatim  from  one  of  the  noble  Tiscount*8 
speeches :   '  And  mm,  nr,  /  wuut  eatbark  imt0  tJU  feature 


xc. 

They  spoke  by  stgns — that  is,  not  spoke  at  all ; 

And  looking  like  two  incubi,  they  glared 
As  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  them  fail 

To  heaving  back  Uie  portal  folds :  it  scared 
Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small, 

With  riirinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared  ; 
It  was  as  if  thev  little  looks  could  poison 
Or  fascmate  whome'er  they  fix'd  their  eyes  on 

XCI. 

Before  they  enter'd,  Baba  pauses  to  hmt 
To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide : 

"  If  you  could  jnst  contrive,"  he  said,  "  to  sdnt 

That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride,  [in  H) 

*Twould  be  as  well,  and,— (though  there  *s  not  much 
To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side. 

Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; — 

And  also  could  yon  look  a  little  modest, 

XCII. 
**  *Twonld  be  convenient ;  fbr  these  mutes  have  eyes 

Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  those  petticoats ; 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise. 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  Boephonn  floats ; 
And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise, 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats, 
Stitch*d  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigation 
A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion.'*' 

XCIII. 

With  this  encouragement,  he  led  the  way 

Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 
A  rich  confusion  form*d  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away. 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fast ; 
A  dazzliug  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter. 
Magnificently  mingled  m  a  litter. 

XCIV. 

Wealth  had   done  wonders — taste  not  ^nch ;  such 
things 

Occnr  in  Orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chastenM  domes  of  Western  kings 

(Of  which  I  have  also  seen  some  six  or  seven) 
Where  I  can*t  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 

Great  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgiven  ; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairB,  and  pictures, 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  strictures. 

xcv. 

In  this  imperial  hall,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  and  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady ;  Baba  stopped,  and  kneeling  sign'd 
To  Juan,  who  though  not  much  used  to  pray, 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  his  mind 
What  all  this  meant :  while  Baba  bow'd  and  bended 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

on    wkieh   tki*   quettum   ckisfy   kinge*.^  **  —  f^idg*    Fmmify, 
p.  14.] 

*  A  few  years  aj^  the  wife  of  Muchtar  Pacha  complained 
to  his  father  of  his  son's  supposed  infidelity :  he  asked  with 
whom,  and  she  had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  a  list  of  the 
twelve  handsomest  women  in  Yanina.  They  were  seised, 
fastened  up  in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  Mune 
night.  One  of  the  g\iards  who  was  present  informed  me, 
that  not  one  of  the  victims  uttered  aery,  or  showed  a  symp- 
tom of  terror  at  so  sudden  a  **  wrench  from  ail  we  know 
from  all  we  love.*'    [See  aiUi,  pp.  79.  86.] 
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The  lady  rising  up  with  such  an  air 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 
j    Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Paphian  paiH 
I       Oi  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem  ; 
I    And  raising  up  an  ami  as  moonlight  fair, 
I       She  signM  to  Baha,  who  first  kissM  the  hem 
1   Of  her  deep  purple  robe,  and  speaking  low, 

Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remained  below. 

XCVII. 

Her  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind, 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate : 

IM  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind, 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features ;  it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  I  do  justice  to  the  full  detail ; 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail 


XCVIII. 

Thus  much  however  I  may  add, — her  years 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six-and-tweuty  springs. 

But  there  are  forms  which  Time  to  touch  forbears. 
And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things,* 

Such  as  was  Mary's  Queen  of  Scots  ;*  true — team 
And  love  destroy  ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 

Charms  from  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 

Ugly ;  for  instance— Ninon  do  lEncloo.* 

XCIX. 

She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 
Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  doien. 

And  were  all  clad  alike  ;  like  Juan,  too. 
Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen  ; 

They  form*d  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew,* 
Which  might  have  call  d  Diana's  chorus  "  cousin,'* 

As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond  ; 

I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 

They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring. 
But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 

Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 
At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 


»     ["  As  Venus  rose  from  ocean— bent  on  them 

With  a  far-reaching  glance,  a  Paphian  pair.**— MS.] 

•  ["  But  there  are  forms  which  lime  adorns,  not  wears. 

And  to  which  beauty  obstinately  clings.**- MS.] 
»  [**  With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  ail  contemporary 
authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  heauty  of 
countenance,  and  elegance  of  shape,  of  which  the  human 
form  is  capable.  Her  nair  was  black ;  her  eyes  were  a  dark 
grav ;  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine  ;  and  her  hands 
and  arms  remarkably  delicate  both  as  to  shape  and  color. 
Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  the  majestic.  She 
danced,  walked,  and  rode,  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for 
music  was  just,  and  she  both  sang  and  played  upon  the  lute 
with  uncommon  skill.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever  be- 
held her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read 
her  history  without  sorrow.**— Robbrtson.] 

*  [Mademoiselle  de  TEncIos,  celebrated  forher beautf ,  her 
wit,  her  gallantry,  and,  above  all,  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  time  during  which  she  preserved  her  attractions. 
She  intrigued  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  three  genera- 
tions, ana  is  said  to  have  had  a  grandson  of  her  own  among 
her  loverj.  See  the  works  of  Madame  de  Se vign« ,  Voltaire, 
Ice.  ^c.  for  copious  particulars  of  her  life.  The  BiogropKit 
Vnivertette  says—"  In  her  old  age,  her  house  was  the  ren- 
dezvous o(  the  most  distinguished  persons.  Scarron  con- 
suited  her  on  his  romances,  St  Evremond  on  his  poems, 
Moli^re  on  his  comedies,  Fontenelle  on  his  dialooues,  and 
La  Rochefoucault  on  his  maxims.  Coligny.  Sevune,  Ice 
were  her  l«>vers  and  friends.  At  her  death,  in  1705,  and  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire  a  considera- 
ble sum,  to  expend  in  books.**j 


This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise ;  for  both  or  none  things  win ; 
And  I  must  say,  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  "  Nil  Admirari  "' 

CI. 

"  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,"'  needs  few  flowers  of 
speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so  ;" 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.) 
Thus  Horace  wrote  we  all  know  long  ago ; 

And  thus  Pope"  quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation  ;  but  had  none  admiredf 
Wotild  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired  ?• 

CII. 
Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 

Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 
A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down. 

And  kiss  the  lady*s  foot ;  which  maxim  when 
He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 

Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again, 
And  said,  "  It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 
To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope." 

cm. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride. 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bow-string — quite  in  vain  ;  not  yet 

Would  Juan  bend,  though  'twere  to  Mahomet's  bride : 
There 's  nothing  in  the  woHd  like  etiquette 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls. 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 

He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  worid  of  words 
About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ; 

The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castilian  lords 
Boil'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 

To  stain  his  pedigree  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 

At  length  perceiving  the  "foot"  could  not  stand, 

Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 

*  V*  Her  fair  maids  were  ranged  below  the  sofs,  and,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  were  all  dressed  in  fine  light  damasks, 
brocaded  with  silver.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pictures 
of  the  ancient  nymphs.  I  did  not  think  all  nature  could 
have  furnished  such  a  scene  of  beauty,"  &c.— Lady  M.  W 

MoifTAOU.] 

*  ["  Nil  admirari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  qua9  possit  faoere  et  servare  beatum.**- Hob. 
lib.  i.  epist.  vi.] 

f  (The  "  Murray**  of  Pope  was  the  great  Earl  Mansfield.] 

*  C"  Not  to  admire,  is  all  the  art  I  know 

To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so, 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech. 

So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech.**)] 

*  [I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing  happi- 
ness in  ml  admiran,  for  that  I  thought  admiration  one  of^the 
most  agreeable  of  all  our  feelings;  and  I  regretted  that 
I  had  lost  much  of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people 
generally  do  as  they  advance  in  life.  ••  Sir,"  said  Jonnson, 
**  as  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  gets  what  is  better  than  ad- 
miration—^nrf^wi/,  to  estimate  things  at  their  true  value." 
I  still  insisted  that  admiration  was  more  pleasingthan  judg- 
ment, as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The  feeling 
of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  comfortaoly  filled  with 
roast  beef;  love^  hke  bem^  enlivened  with  champagne. 
Johnson,  **  No,  sir ;  admiration  and  love  are  like  being  in- 
toxicated with  champagne ;  judgment  and  friendship  like 
being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit  upon  the  same  thousht 
with  you ;  but  I  don*t  believe  you  have  borrowed  from  ml- 
ler."— BoswsLL,  voL  v.  p.  MO,  edit.  1895.] 
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cv. 

Here  wua  an  hunorable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest, 
Where  they  mij^t  meet  in  much  more  peaceful  guise ; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  expreas'd, 
To  ose  oil  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 
For  through  the  South  the  costom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 

And  he  advanced,  though  with  bat  a  bad  grace, 
Though  on  more  thorough-hred}  or  fairer  fingers 

No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace : 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers. 

And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace, 
As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  shall  bring  hers 

In  contact ;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stranger's 

An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

CVIL 

The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 

Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  in  style, 
As  if  well  used  to  the  retreating  trade  ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while, 
He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid. 

And  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile. 
Took  leave,  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction, 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  actioik 

CVIII. 

When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  sudden  change : 
I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought. 

But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  tumult  strange. 
And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 

Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 
The  verge  of  Heaven  ;  and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought 

A  mixture  of  sensations,  might  be  scann'd. 

Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 

Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex. 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil. 
When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

E  \  and  paved  (<5od  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 

Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  want- 
As  if  she  rather  ordered  than  was  granting  —     [ing, 

ex. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as  'twere  about  the  neck  of  you — 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 
Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 

Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet ; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet, 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks ;  and  to  complete 

Her  state,  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation,) 
A  poniard  deck'd  her  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride,  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine !) 

1  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  distinctive  of  birth 
tbLn  the  hand.  It  is  almost  the  only  sini  of  blood  which 
aristocracy  can  generate.    [See  onl^,  p.  054.] 


cxn. 

"  To  hear  and  to  obey^  had  been  fhnn  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her ;  to  fulfil 
All  fantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth. 

Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as  hor  wfll  ; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth  : 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still  ; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I've  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  **  perpetual  motjon." 

CXIIL 

Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whate'er  she  did  not  see,  if  she  suppled 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought,      [closed 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the    bargaiii 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought. 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused  ; 
Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace. 
The  women  pardon'd  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 
Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale  ; 

She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought. 
And  Baba,  who  had  ne'er  been  Known  to  fail 

In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought. 
At  all  such  auctions  knew  how  to  prevail : 

She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ;  and  this 

Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss 

cxv. 

His  youth  and  features  favor'd  the  disguise. 
And,  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultan's  bride. 

Could  risk  or  compass  such  strange  fantasies, 
This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide : 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes. 
And  kmgs  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified,* 

As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision. 

Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI. 

But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tending: — 
She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  paas'd. 

And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescendmg 
When,  being  made  her  property  at  last, 

Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 
Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cast. 

And  merely  saying,  **  Christian,  canst  thou  love : 

Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

CXVII. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place ; 

But  Juan,  who  bad  still  his  mind  o'erflowing 
With  Haid^e's  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face. 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was  glowing, 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fill'd  apace. 

And  left  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing : 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab-qwars, 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

CXVIII. 

She  was  a  good  deal  shock'd  ;  not  shock'd  at  tean. 

For  women  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking ; 
But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 

Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking : 
A  woman's  tear-drop  melts,  a  man's  half  sears, 

Like  molten  lead,  as  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 
His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 
To  them  'tis  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 


*  C'*  And  husbandi  now  and  then  are  mTstited."— MSo 


Canto  v. 
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CXIX. 

And  she  would  have  consoled,  bat  knew  not  how: 
Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e*er 

Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now, 

And  never  having  dreamt  what  *twas  to  bear 

Auf^ht  of  a  serious,  sorrowing  kind,  although 
There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  care 

To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder'd  how  so  near 

Her  eye  another's  eyes  could  slied  a  tear. 

cxx 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil,^ 
And,  when  a  strong  although  a  strange  sensation 

Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil. 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  Uieir  nation. 

They  naturally  pour  the  "  wine  and  oil," 
Samaritans  in  every  situation  ; 

And  thus  Gnlbeyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why. 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  in  her  eye. 

CXXI. 

But  teaiB  must  stop  like  all  things  else  ;  and  soon 
Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 

To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 

Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  **  he  had  loved," 

Caird  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  shone 
Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved ; 

And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 

Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

CXXH. 

Gulbeyaz,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days. 
Was  much  embarrassed,  never  having  met 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  praise ; 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  ways 
Into  a  comfortable  tdte-2i-tdte, 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr. 

And  they  had  wasted  now  almost  a  quarter. 

CXXHI. 

I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time. 
To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  case, 

That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  clime, 
With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  chase, 

But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime : 
So  recollect  that  the  extremest  grace 

Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration — 

A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  reputation. 

CXXIV. 

Juan's  was  good ;  and  might  have  been  still  better. 
But  he  had  got  Haid6e  into  his  head : 

However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her. 
Whirl   made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 

Gulbeyaz,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 
For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led, 

Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 

Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back  again. 

CXXV. 

At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  him  eyes, 

Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 
Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 


» t"  But  nature  teaches  what  power  cannot  Rpoil, 

And,  though  it  was  a  new  and  strange  sensation, 
Young  female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  she  forgot  ner  station."— MS.] 
« [In  Fielding's  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews.] 
«  V*  But  V  my  boy  with  virtue  be  endued, 

What  harm  will  beauty  do  bun  ?    Nay,  what  good  T 
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Her  brow  grew  black,  but  die  would  not  upbraid, 
That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman  tries ; 
She  rose,  and  pausing  one  chaste  moment,  threw 
Heraelf  upon  bis  breast,  and  there  she  grew. 

CXXVI. 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found. 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  and  pride: 

With  gentle  force  her  white  arms  he  unwound. 
And  seated  her  all  drooping  by  his  side. 

Then  rising  haughtily  he  glanced  around. 
And  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 

**  The  prisoned  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 

Serve  a  Sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

cxxvn. 

*'  Then  ask'st,  if  I  can  love  ?  be  this  the  proof 
How  much  I  have  loved — that  I  love  not  thee  ! 

In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaff,  web,  and  woof, 
Were  fitter  for  me :  Love  is  for  the  free  I 

I  am  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof ; 

Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be  ; 

Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne, 

And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  own." 

CXXVHL 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite  ; 

Not  so  to  her,  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  thmgs: 
She  deem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight. 

Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 
If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 

She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 
Legitimacy  its  bom  votaries,  when 
Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  men. 

CXXIX. 

Besides,  as  has  been  said,  she  was  so  fair 
As  even  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 

A  kingdom  or  confusion  anywhere, 

And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 

Some  stress  on  charms,  which  seldom  are,  if  e'er. 
By  their  possesBors  thrown  into  the  shade : 

She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  "  right  divine ;" 

And  half  of  that  opinion 's  also  mine. 

cxxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  can  not)  imagine, 

Ye,  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young, 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging  I 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject ;  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  young  downright  beauty  iu  this  case. 

CXXXI. 

Suppose, — ^but  you  already  have  supposed, 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby,' 

Phcedra,^  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples ;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed. 

To  educate— ye  youth  of  Europe — you  by  ! 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know. 

You  can't  suppose  Gtdbeyaz'  angry  brow. 

Say,  what  avail'd,  of  old,  to  Theseus'  son. 
The  stern  resolve  T  what  to  Dcllerophon  ?— 
O,  then  did  Phaedra  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  fire  to  be  so  steadfastly  denied ! 
Then,  too,  did  Sthenoba^a  glow  with  shame, 
And  both  burst  forth  with  unextinguish'd  flame !"— Juv. 
The  adventures  of  Hippolitus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  and  Bel- 
lerophon  are  well  known.    They  were  accused  of  incoon 
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CXXXIL 

A  tigrefls  robb'd  of  young,  a  lionessy 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey, 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies,  who  can  not  have  their  own  way  ; 
But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less, 

These  don't  express  one  half  what  I  should  say : 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many, 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any  ? 

CXXXIIL 

The  love  of  of&pring's  nature's  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings ; 

Theie  's  nothing  whets  the  beak,  or  arms  the  claw 
Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings ; 

And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw     [lings ; 
How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and  chuck- 

This  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 

Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  still  be  stronger. 

CXXXIV. 

If  I  said  fire  flash'd  from  Gulbeyax*  eyes, 
'Twere  nothing — for  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire ; 

Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 
I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 

So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise  ; 

For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check'd  desire : 

Even  ye  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is 

(Enough,  God  knows !)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

cxxxv. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  'twas  well — 
A  moment's  more  had  slain  her ;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  'twas  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Naught 's  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile, 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell. 
Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle  ; 

And  the  deep  passions  nashing  through  her  form 
^  —Made  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVL 

A  vulgar  tempest  'twere  to  a  typhoon 
To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage. 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon,' 
Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  unmortal  page  f 

Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune, 

Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age — 

Her  wish  was  but  to  «« kill,  kill,  kiU,"  like  Lear's,* 

An  ^  ^hen  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  m  tears. 

CXXXVIL 

A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  paas'd, 
Pass'd  without  words — in  fact  she  could  not  speak ; 

Aud  then  her  sex's  shame*  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak. 

But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 
As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak, 

For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 

Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 


nence,  by  the  women  whose  inordinate  passions  they  had 
refused  to  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  duty,  and  sacriaced 
to  the  fatal  credulity  of  the  husbands  of  the  disappointed 
fair  ones.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  the  stories  are  found- 
ed on  the  ScripTf  ire  account  of  Joseph  ana*  Potiphar's  wife. 

— GlFFORD.j 

» [**  By  heaven !  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  brigl.t  honor  from  the  pale-facea  moon."— 

>  £"  Like  natural  Shakspeare  on  the  immortal  page."— 
MS.] 


CXXXVIII. 

It  teaches  them  that  they  are  flesh  and  blood. 

It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others. 
Although  of  clay,  are  yet  not  quite  of  mod  ; 

That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothexB, 
And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good. 

Though  not  all  bom  of  the  same  sires  and  moCfaeo 
It  teaches — Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teacbes. 
But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches. 

CXXXIX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head  ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his — acquaintance  ; 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred  ; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance  ; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed  ; 

Her  sixth,  to  stab  herself ;  her  seventh,  to  sentence 
The  lash  to  Baba : — ^but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  course 

CXL. 

She  thought  to  stab  hereelf,  but  uien  ihe  had 
The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it  awkward ; 

For  Eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad. 
So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if  'tis  stuck  hard : 

She  thought  of  killing  Juan — ^bnt,  poor  lad ! 
Though  ho  deservMl  it  well  for  being  so  backiraxd. 

The  cutting  off  his  head  was  not  the  art 

Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — ^his  heart 

CXLL 

Juan  was  moved :  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a  ilish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined, 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  firii. 
And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Rather  than  sin,— except  to  his  own  wish : 
But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying. 

CXLIL 
As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valor  oozed,* 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how ; 
And  first  he  wonder'd  why  he  had  refused ; 

Aud  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now ; 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused. 

Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow. 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath. 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  boiiL 

CXLIIL 

So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses ; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter. 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the  muses 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  chatter. 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses  ;* 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  began  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

s  ["  And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 
Then  kill,  kiU,  kiU,  kiU,  kill,  kiU."- !.««•.] 

« ["  A  woman  scom'd  is  pitiless  as  fate. 

For,  there,  the  dread  of  shame  adds  stings  to  hate.**— 
GlFFOBD*8  JkocmI] 

*  ["  Yes,  my  valor  is  certainly  going!  it  is  sneaking  off! 
I  feel  it  oozing^  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  haiuu  !"— 
Shbiidan's  Ktvalf.] 

•  C'*  Or  aU  the  stuff  which  utter'd  by  the  *  Blues*  if.**- 
MS.] 


I 


Canti  v. 
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CXLIV. 

«*  Bride  of  the  Sun  !  and  Sister  of  the  Moon !" 

(Twaa  thus  he  spake,)  "  and  Empress  of  the  Earth ! 

Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 
Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dauce  with  mirth, 

Your  slave  brings  tidings — he  hopes  not  too  soon — 
Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth : 

Fhe  Snn  himself  has  sent  me  like  a  ray, 

To  hint  that  he  is  coming  up  this  way." 

CXLV. 

"  Is  it,"  exclaira*d  Gulbeyaz,  "  as  you  say  ? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  tUI  morning ! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way.  [ing — ' 

Hence,  my  old  comet!   give  the  stars  due  wam- 
Aud,  Christian !  mingle  wiw  them  as  you  may, 

And  as  you'd   have  me  pardon  your  past  scorn- 
ing  » 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming 

Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  "  The  Snltan  's  coming  !*' 

CXLVI. 
Fust  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file, 

And  then  his  Highn^n*  eunuchs,  black  and  white ; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile : 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night ; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  Emperor, 
She  was  of  course  the  favorite  of  the  four. 

CXLVIL 
His  Highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the  eyee, 
Snatch*d  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court, 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his  rise ; 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  mention *d  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  Kndllds,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line.* 

CXLVIIL 
He  went  to  mosqne  in  state,  and  said  his  prayers 

With  more  than  •*  Oriental  scrupulosity  ;"• 
He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affitiis, 

And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity ; 
I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares — 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity ; 
Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids,  unseen. 
Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  Christian  queen.* 

CXLIX. 
If  now  and  then  there  happen*d  a  slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime ; 
The  story  scarcely  paas'd  a  single  lip— 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time, 


1  ["  But  prithee— get  my  women  hi  the  way. 

That  all  the  stars  may  gleam  with  due  adorning.**— 
MS.] 

•  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Bacon,  in  his 
essay  on  ^*  Empire,**  hints  that  Solyman  was  the  last  of  his 
line ;  on  what  authority.  I  know  not.  These  are  his  words : 
— **  The  destruction  of  Mustapba  was  so  fatal  to  Solyman*8 
line :  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  this 
day  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood ;  for  that 
Selymus  the  Second  was  thought  to  be  supposititious.**  But 
Bacon,  in  his  historical  authorities,  is  often  inaccurate.  I 
couhl  give  half  a  dozen  instances  from  his  Apophthsgms 
only.    [See  AprsNoix :  Don  Juan,  canto  v.] 

«  CGibbon.] 

«  r**  Because  be  kept  tliem  wrapp*d  up  in  his  closet,  he 
Ruled  four  wives  and  twelve  hundred  whores,  unseen, 
More  easily  than  Christian  kings  one  queen.**— MS.] 

*  {**  There  ended  many  a  fair  Sultana*8  trip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  printed  scandals  flew,— the  fish,  of  course, 
Were  better— while  the  morals  were  no  worse.**— MS.] 


From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip : 

The  Public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme ; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse — 
Morals  were  better,  and  tW  fish  no  worse.* 

CL. 

He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round. 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 

Because  he  had  joumey*d  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere ; 

His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 
'Tis  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there, 

By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours. 

But  then  they  never  came  to  **  the  Seven  Towers  ;**• 

CLI. 

Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 
To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  out,  according 

To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne*er  meant 
Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a  sword  in 

Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 

Their  lies,  yclep*d  despatches,  without  risk  or 

The  singeing  of  a  single  inky  whisker. 

CLII. 

He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons. 
Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow'd, 

The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

Thf*y  '  ved  till  some  Bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 

When  Hh«»,  whose  turn  it  was,  was  wed  at  once. 
Sometimes  at  six  years  old^ — though  this  seems 
odd, 

Tis  true ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  Bashaw 

Mutt  make  a  present  to  his  sire  in  law. 

CLIII. 

His  sons  were  kept  in  prison,  till  they  grew 
Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne. 

One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 
Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fates  alone ; 

Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  proofe  have  always  shown : 

So  that  the  heir  apparent  still  was  found 

No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crown*d. 

CLIV. 
His  Majeety  saluted  his  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank, 
Who  dear'd  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smoothed  her  brow% 

As  suits  a  matron  who  has  ptay*d  a  prank  ; 
Theee  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank : 
To  no  men  are  such  cordial  greetings  given. 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 


•  [The  sute  prison  of  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Porte 
shuts  up  the  mmisters  of  hostile  powers  who  are  dilatory  in 
taking  their  depalture,  under  pretence  of  protecting  them 
from  the  insults  of  the  mob.— Hops. 

We  attempted  to  visit  the  Seven  Towers,  but  were  stopped 
at  the  entrance,  and  informed  that  without  a  firman  it  was 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  was  supposed  that  Coimt  Bu-  i 
lukoff,  the  Russian  minister,  would  be  the  last  of  the  Mous- 
$afir$y  or  imperial  hostages,  confined  in  this  fortress ;  but 
since  the  year  1784,  M.  Ruffin  and  many  of  the  French  have 
t>een  imprisoned  in  the  same  place ;  and  the  dungeons  were 
gaping,  It  seems,  for  the  sacred  persons  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  his  Britannic  Majesty's  mission,  previous  to  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  in  1809.— 

HOBHOUSB.] 

7  (*'  The  princess**  (Sulta  Asms,  daughter  of  Achmet  III.) 
"  exclaimed  against  the  barbarity  of  the  institution  which, 
at  six  years  old,  had  put  her  m  the  power  of  a  decrepit 
old  man,  who,  by  treating  her  like  a  child,  had  only  inspired 
disgust.**— Db  Tott.) 
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Canto  vi- 


CLV. 

His  Highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes. 

And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 
Juan  imongst  the  damsels  in  disguise, 

A»  which  he  seem*d  no  whit  8uq>rised  nor  grieved, 
But  jUst  remark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise, 

While  still  a  fluttering  sigh  Gulbeyaz  heaved, 
*  I  see  you've  bought  another  giri ;  'tis  pity 
That  a  mere  Christian  should  be  half  so  pretty." 

CLVI. 
This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  npon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blosh  and  shake. 
Her  comrades,  dso,  thought  themselves  undone 

Oh !  Mahomet !  that  his  Majesty  should  take 
Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake ! 
There  was  a  general  whisper,  toes,  and  wriggle, 
But  etiquette  fort)ade  them  all  to  giggle. 

cLvn. 

The  Trrks  do  well  to  shut— at  least,  sometime*^ 

The  women  up— because,  in  sad  reality. 
Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 

Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality. 
Which  in  the  North  prevents  precocious  crimes, 

And  makes  our  snow  leas  pure  than  our  morality ; 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice. 
Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVIII. 
Thus  in  the  East  they  are  extremely  strict. 

And  wedlock  and  a  padlock  mean  the  same ; 
Excepting  only  when  the  former 's  pick'd 

It  -e'er  can  be  replaced  in  proper  frame ; 


» [This  stanza— which  Lord  Byron  composed  in  bed,  Feb. 
87,  1831,  is  not  in  the  first  edition.  On  discovering  the 
omission,  he  thus  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Murray :— '♦  Upon 
what  principle  have  you  omitted  one  of  the  concluding 
stanzas  sent  as  an  addition  7— because  it  ended,  I  suppose, 
with— 

*  And  do  not  link  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur^  man  and  wife  V 

Now.  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  permit  any 
human  being  to  take  such  liberties  with  my  writings  because 
I  am  absent.  I  desire  the  omission  to  be  replaced.  I  have 
read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell  you,  it  is  poetry. 
The  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what  they 
please:  time  will  shorn  that  I  am  not,  in  this  instance,  oii»- 
taken»] 

«  [Blackwood  says,  in  No.  LXV.,  for  June,  1823,  "  These 
three  Cantos  (III.  IV.  V.)  are,  like  all  Byron's  poems,  and, 
by  the  ~xy,  like  every  thing  in  this  world,  partly  good  and 
Partly  o«u.  In  the  particular  descriptions  they  are  not  so 
naughty  as  their  predecessors :  indeeu,  his  lordship  has  been 
so  pretty  ar.d  well-behaved  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  work  being  detected 
among  the  thread-cases,  flower-pots,  and  cheap  tracts  that 
litter  the  drawing-room  tables  of  some  of  the  best  regulated 
families.    By  those,  however,  who  suspect  him  of 


^  a  strange  design 


Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 
And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line,* 

It  will  be  found  as  bad  as  ever.  He  shows  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  too  openly:  and  it  is  no  extenuation  of  this  free- 
dom that  he  does  it  playfully.  Only  infants  can  be  shown 
naked  in  company ;  but  his  lordship  pulls  the  very  robe-de- 
chambre  from  both  men  and  women,  and  goes  on  with  his 
exposure  as  smirkingly  as  a  barrister  cross-questioning  a 
chambermaid  in  a  case  of  aim.  con.  This,  as  nobody  can 
approve,  we  must  confess  is  very  bad.  Still,  it  is  harsh  to 
ascribe  to  wicked  motives  what  may  be  owing  to  the  tempt- 
ations of  circumstances,  or  the  headlong  impulse  of  passion. 
Even  the  worst  habits  should  be  charitably  con,«?idered,  for 
they  are  often  the  result  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  force  of 
nature,  over  the  artificial  manners  and  discipline  of  society 
—the  flowing  stream  that  wastes  away  its  embankments. 
Man  to%vard8  his  tellow-man  should  be  at  least  compas- 
sionate i  for  he  can  be  no  judge  of  the  instincts  and  the  im- 
pulses of  action,  he  can  only  see  effects. 


Spoil'd,  as  a  pipe  of  claret  is  when  {nick'd: 

But  then  their  owu  polygamy 's  to  blame ; 
Why  don't  they  knead  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur,  man  and  wife  ?* 

CLIX. 

Thus  far  our  chronicle ;  and  now  we  pause. 
Though  not  for  want  of  matter ;  but  'tis  time. 

According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws. 
To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 

Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause. 
The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime  ; 

Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhapt 

YouTl  pardon  to  my  mu?*  a  few  short  nape.' 


DON  JUAN. 


PREFACE  TO  CANTOS  VL  VII.  AND  VIII. 

Thb  details  of  the  siege  of  IsmaO  m  two  of  the 
following  cantos  (».  e.  the  seventh  and  eighth)  are 
taken  from  a  French  Work,  entitled  "  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  Russie."*  Some  of  the  incidents  attributed 
to  Don  Ji|fLn  really  occurred,  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  saving  the  infant,  which  was  the 
actual  case  of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu,'  then  a 
young  volunteer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  after- 
ward the  founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,*  where 

*  Tremble,  thou  wretch. 

That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes. 
tJnwhipp'd  of  justice :  Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand  ,— 
Thou  peijured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 
Thou  art  incestuous :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life  I— Close  pent-up  guilts,        * 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.'  "—Lear.} 
>  [Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  were  written  at  Pisa,  in   ' 
1822,  and  published  by  Mr.  John  Hunt  in  July,  1823.    The 
poet's  resumption  of  Don  Juan  is  explained  m  the  following 
extract  from  his  correspondence  :— 

Pisa,  July  6, 1822.—'*  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have  , 
three  or  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready  by  autumn,  or  a 
little  later,  as  I  obtained  a  permission  from  my  dictatress  to 
continue  %— provided  alveays  it  was  to  be  more  guarded 
and  decorous  and  sentimental  in  the  continuation  than  in 
the  commencement.  How  far  these  conditions  have  been  ' 
fulfilled  may  be  seen,  perhaps,  by  and  by ;  but  the  embargo 
was  only  taken  off  upon  these  stipulations."] 

•  ["  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  ancienne  et  modeme  de  la  Nou- 
velle Russie,  par  le  Marquis  Gabriel  de  Castelnau."  3  lorn.  , 
Paris,  1820."J 

•  [•'  Au  commencement  de  1803,  le  Due  de  Richelieu  fin 
nomme  gouvemeur  d'Odessa.  Quand  le  Due  vinl  en  prendre 
I'administration.  aucune  me  n'y  6tait  form^e,  aucun  etablis-  , 
sement  n'y  6tait  achev6.    On  v  comptait  ft  peine  cinq  mille  . 
habitans  -.  onze  ans  plus  tard,  lorsqu'il  s'en  eloi^a,  oq  y  en  . 
comptait  trente-cinq  milles.   Les  rues  6taient  tiroes  au  cor-  ' 
deau,  plant^es  d'une  double  rang  d'arbres  ;  et  Ton  y  voyait 
tons  les  ^tablissemens  qu'exigent  le  culte,  Instruction,  la  ' 
commodity,  et  m6me  les  plaisirs  des  habitans.  Un  seul  edi- 
fice public  avait  ^t6  n6glig6  ;  le  gouvemeur,  dans  cet  oubli 
de  lui-ra6me,  et  cette  simplicity  de  mo^urs,  qui  distinguaient 
son  caract^re,  n'avait  rien  voulu  changer  a  la  modeste 
habitation  qu'il  avait  trouv6  en  arrivant.    Le  commerce, 
d6barass6  a'cntraves,  avait  pris  I'essor  le  plus  rapide  i  , 
Odessa,  tandis  que  la  s^curit^  ct  la  liberty  de  conscience  y 
avaient  promptement  attir*  la  population."— Bw^.  Vniv.} 

•  [Odessa  is  a  very  interesting  place ;  and  being  the  seal  * 
of  government,  and  the  only  quarantine  allowed  except  t 
Cana  and  Taganrog,  is,  though  of  very  recent  erection,  al- 
ready wealthy  and  flourishing.   Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  to  whose  administration.  , 
not  to  any  natural  advantages,  this  town  owes  its  prosperity 
—Bishop  HsBEa.) 
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his  name  and  memory  can  never  ceaae  to  be  regarded 
with  reverence. 

In  the  course  of  these  cantos,  a  stanza  or  two  will 
be  found  relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Loudonderryi 
but  written  some  time  before  bis  decease.  Had  that 
person's  oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have 
been  supnressed ;  as  it  is,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in 
the  manner  of  his  death*  or  of  his  life  to  prevent 
the  free  expression  of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his 
whole  existence  was  coosumed  in  endeavoring  to 
enslave.  That  he  was  an  amiable  man  m  private 
life,  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  but  with  this  the 
public  have  nothiug  to  do ;  and  as  to  lamenting  his 
death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ireland  has  ceased 
to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister,  I,  for  one  of 
millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  despotic  in  in- 
tention, and  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that  ever  tyran- 
nized over  a  country.  It  is  the  first  time  indeed  since 
the  Normans  that  England  has  been  insulted  by  a 
minister  (at  least)  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
that  Parliament  permitted  itself  to  be  dictated  to  in  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.' 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been  buried 
in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  the 
stake  and  mallet  But  the  minister  was  an  elegant 
lunatic — a  sentimental  suicide — he  merely  cut  the 
"  carotid  artery,"  (ble^ings  on  their  learning !)  and 
lo !  the  pageant,  and  the  Abbey  !  and  ''  the  syllables 
of  dolor  yelled  forth"  by  the  newspapers — and   the 


» [Robert,  second  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  died,  by  his 
own  hand,  at  bis  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent,  in  August, 
1822.  During  the  session  of  parliament  which  had  ^ust 
closed,  his  lordship  appears  to  nave  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  labors,  and  insanity  was  the  consequence.  The  fol- 
lowing tributes  to  his  eminent  qualities  we  take  from  the 
leading  Tory  and  Whig  newspapers  of  the  day  :— 

"  Of  high  honor,  fearless,  undaunted,  and  firm  in  his  re- 
solves, he  combined,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
fortiterin  re  the  sunviter  in  modo.  To  his  political  adversa- 
ries (and  he  had  no  other)  he  was  at  once  open,  frank,  un- 
assuming, and  consequently  conciliatory-  He  was  happy  in 
his  union  with  a  most  araiabl.  /jnsort ;  he  was  the  pride  of 
a  venerated  father ;  and  towards  a  beloved  brother  it  might 
truly  be  said  he  was  nofiM  animo  fraiemo.  With  regard  to 
his  p  'blic  character,  all  admit  his  talents  to  have  been  of  a 
high  der,  and  his  industr>'  in  the  discbarge  of  his  official 
duties  to  have  been  unremitting.  Party  animosity  may 
question  the  wisdom  of  measures  in  whicn  he  was  a  princi- 
pal actor,  to  save  its  own  consistency,  but  it  does  not  dare 
to  breathe  a  doubt  of  his  integrity  and  honor.  His  reputa- 
tion as  H  minister  is,  however,  above  the  reach  of  both  fneuds 
and  enemies.  He  was  one  of  the  lejulers  of  that  ministry 
which  preserved  the  country  from  being  subjugated  by  a 
power  which  subjugated  all  the  rest  of  Europe— which 
fought  the  country  .-igainst  combined  Europe,  and  triumphed 
—and  which  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  dominion  from  the 
desolating  principles  that  the  French  revolution  spread 
through  the  worla,  and  restored  it  to  religion  and  honesty. 
If  to  have  preserved  the  faith  and  liberties  of  England  from 
destruction— to  have  raised  her  to  the  most  magnificent 
point  of  greatness— to  have  liberated  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
ifrom  a  despotism  which  bowed  down  both  body  and  soul— 
and  to  have  placed  the  world  again  under  the  control  of 
national  law  and  just  principles,  be  transcendent  fame- 
such  fame  belongs  to  this  ministry ;  and,  of  all  its  members, 
to  none  more  than  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  During 
great  part  of  the  year,  he  toiled  frequently  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  per  day  at  the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds 
of  labor,  for  a  salary  which,  unaided  by  private  fortune, 
would  not  have  supported  him.  He  labored  for  thirty  years 
in  the  service  of  the  country.  In  this  service  he  ruined  a  ro- 
bust constitution,  broke  a  lofty  spint,  destroyed  a  first  rate 
understanding,  and  met  an  untimely  death,  without  adding 
a  shilling  to  his  patrimonial  fortune.  What  the  country  gained 
from  him  may  never  be  calculated— what  he  gained  from 
the  country  was  lunacy,  and  a  martyr's  grave."— 2Vcw  Time*. 

"  Lord  Londonderry  was  a  mpii  of  unassuming  manners, 
of  simple  tastes,  and  (so  far  as  regarded  private  hfe)  of  kind 


harangrue  of  the  Coroner*  in  a  eulogy  over  the  bleed- 
ing body  of   the  deceased — (an   Antony  worthy  of 
such  a  CflBsar) — and  the  nauseous  and  atrocious  cant 
of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspirators  against  all  that  is 
sincere  and  honorable.     In  his  death  he  was  necessa-   ] 
rily  one  of  two  things  by  the  law* — a  felon  or   a   ' 
madman — and  in  either  case  no   great  subject   for  i 
panegyric*     In  his  life  he  was — what  all  the  worid   i 
knows,  and  half  of  it  will  feel  for  years  to  come,  un-   | 
less  his  death  prove  a  '*  moral  leeson"  to  the  surviving  ' 
Sejani*  of  Europe.     It  may  at  least  serve  as  some 
consolation  to  the  nations,  that  their  oppressors  are  not 
happy,  and  in  some  instances  judge  so  justly  of  their 
own  actions  as  to  anticipate  the  sentence  of  mankinds 
Let  US  hear  no  more  of  this  man  ;  and  let  Ireland  re- 
move the  ashes  of  her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster.     Shall  the  patriot  of  humanity  repose  by 
the  Werther  of  politics ! ! ! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  on  another  score  to  the  already  published  cantos 
of  this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  quota- 
tions from  Voltaire: — "La  pudeur  s'est  enfuite  dee 
ccBurs,  et  s'est  refugi^e  sur  Ics  Iftvres,"  ...  "Plus 
lea  moeurs  sout  d6prav^s,  plus  lee  expressions  devien- 
nent  mesur^es ;  on  croit  regagner  en  lungage  ce  qu*on 
a  perdu  en  vertu." 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leaveus  the  present  En- 
glish generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve. 
The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  Blasphemer — 
which,  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer,  &c. 


and  generous  disposition.  Towards  the  poor  he  was  be- 
neficent :  in  his  family  mild,  considerate,  and  forbearing. 
He  was  firm  to  the  connections  and  associates  of  his  earlier 
days,  not  only  those  of  choice,  but  of  accident,  when  not  un- 
worthy ;  and  to  promote  them,  and  to  advance  their  inter- 
ests, his  efforts  were  sincere  and  indefatigable.  In  power 
he  forgot  no  service  rendered  to  hiin  while  he  was  in  a 
private  station,  nor  broke  any  promise,  expressed  or  implied, 
nor  abandoned  any  friend  who  claimed  and  merited  his  as- 
sistance."-Tmw**."] 
«  [See  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals."] 

*  [Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  taken  his  notions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  inquest  from  Cobbett's  Register.  What  the 
Coroner  really  did  say  was  as  follows  ;— ♦  As  a  public  man, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  weigh  his  character  in  any  scales 
that  I  can  hold.  In  private  life  I  believe  the  world  will  ad- 
mit that  a  more  amiable  man  could  not  be  found.  Whether 
the  important  duties  of  the  great  office  which  he  held  pressed 
uponlus  mind,  and  conduced  to  the  melancholy  event  which 
you  are  assembled  to  investigate,  is  a  circumstance  which, 
m  all  probability,  never  can  be  discovered.  If  it  should  un- 
fortunately appear  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  what  is  generally  considered  the  indication  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind,  I  trust  that  the  jury  will  pay  some  attention 
to  my  humble  opinion,  which  is.  that  no  man  can  be  in  his 
proper  senses  at  the  moment  he  commits  so  rash  an  act  as 
seu-mnrder.  My  opinion  is  in  consonance  with  every  mor- 
al sentiment,  and  the  information  which  the  wisest  of  men 
have  given  to  the  world.  The  Bible  declares  that  a  man 
clings  to  nothing  so  strongly  as  his  own  life.  I  therefore 
view  it  as  an  axiom,  and  an  abstract  principle,  that  a  man 
must  necessarily  be  out  of  his  mind  at  the  moment  of  de- 
stroying himself."] 

*  I  say  by  the  law  of  the  land— the  laws  of  humanity  judge 
more  gently :  but  as  the  legitimates  have  always  the  law  m 
their  mouths,  let  them  here  make  the  most  of  it. 

»  [Upon  this  passage  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  time  ob- 
serves :  ♦'  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  have  remembered 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  English  nobleman  to  be  both 
(in  fact)  a  felon,  and  (what  in  common  parlance  is  called)  a 
madman."] 

«  From  this  number  must  be  excepted  Canning.  Canning 
is  a  genius,  almost  a  universal  one,  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  po- 
et, a  statesman  ;  and  no  man  of  talent  can  long  pursue  the 
path  of  his  late  predecessor,  Lord  C.  If  ever  nun  saved 
his  country.  Canning  con,  but  toiU  he  ?  I,  for  one,  hoiw 
so. 
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are  the  changes  which  the  hirolingB  are  daily  ringringr  in 
the  ears  of  those  who  will  listen — ihould  be  welcome  to 
all  who  recollect  on  whom  it  was  originally  bestowed. 
Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly 
as  blasphemers,  and  so  have  been  and  may  be  many  who 
dare  to  oppose  the  most  notorious  abuses  of  the  name 
of  God  and  the  mind  of  man.  But  persecution  is  not 
refutation,  nor  oven  triumph :  "  the  wretched  infidel," 
as  ho  is  called,  is  probably  happier  in  his  prison  than 
the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  With  his  opinions  I 
have  nothing  to  do— they  may  be  right  or  wrong — but 
he  has  suffered  for  them,  and  that  very  suBTering  for 
conscience'  sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism 
thau  the  example  of  heterodox*  Prelates  to  Christiani- 
ty, suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  over-pensioned 
homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which  insults  the 
world  with  the  name  of  **  Holy  !*'  I  have  no  wish  to 
trample  on  the  dishonored  or  the  dead ;  but  it  would 
be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes  from  whence 
those  persons  sprung  should  abate  a  little  of  the  eant 
which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing  and 

false-speaking  time  of   selfish  spoUeiB,   and but 

enough  for  the  present 
Pisa«  July,  I8SS 


OANTO    THC    SIXTH 


**  Thsri  is  a  tide  in  the  a^irs  of  men 

Which, — ^taken  at  the  flood," — ^you  know  the  rest,' 
And  most  of  us  have  found  it  now  and  then ; 

At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 
The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 

But  no  doubt  every  thing  u  for  the  best — 
Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end : 
When  things  are  at  the  worst  they  sometimes  mend. 

IL 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads — God  knows  where : 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  current  to  a  hair ; 
Not  all  the  rev\**ies  of  Jacob  Behmen' 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare : 
Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
But  women  with  their  hearts  on  heaven  knows  what ! 

III. 

And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she, 
Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  ridL 

A  throno,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 
Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 

The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 
As  are  the  billows  when  the  breeze  is  brisk — 


1  When  Lord  Sandwich  said  "  he  did  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,*'  Warburton,  the 
bishop,  replied,  "  Orthodoxy,  my  lord,  is  my  doxy,  and  hete- 
rodoxy is  another  man's  doxy."  A  prelate  of  the  present  day 
has  discovered,  it  seems,  a  tldrd  kind  of  doxy,  which  has 
not  greatly  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  the  elect  that  which  Ben- 
tham  calls  "  Church-ofEnglandism." 

s  See  Shakspeare,  Julius  Csesar,  act  iv.  sc.  ilL 

>  [A  noted  visionary,  bom  near  05rlitz,  in  Upper  Lnsatia. 
in  1575,  and  founder  oif  the  sect  called  Behmenites.  He  had 
numerous  followers  in  Germany,  and  has  not  been  without 
admirers  in  England ;  one  of  these,  the  famous  William 


Though  such  a  she 's  a  devil,  (if  that  there  be  one,) 
Yet  she  would  make  full  many  a  Manicheau. 

IV. 

Thrones,  worids,  et  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 
By  commonest  ambition,  that  when  passion 

O'eilhrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget. 
Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash  one. 

If  Antony  be  well  remember'd  yet, 
Tis  not  his  conqnests  keep  his  name  in  fashion. 

But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 

Outbalances  all  Cesar's  victories. 


He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty ; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty. 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds  are  but  a  sport — I 

Remember  when,  ttiough  I  had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worids  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  had — a  heart :  as  the  worid  went,  I 
Gave  Mrfaat  was  worth  a  worid ;  for  worlds  coold  never 
Restore  me  those  pnre  feelings,  gone  forever. 

VI. 
Twas  the  boy's  "  mite,"  and  like  the  "  widow's,"  may 

Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now ; 
But  whether  such  things  do  or  do  not  weigh. 

All  who  have  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 
Life  has  naught  like  it    God  is  love,  they  say. 

And  Love's  a  God,  or  was  before  the  brow 
Of  earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  teazs 
Of— but  Chronology  best  knows  the  years. 

VIL 

We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 

A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  uncoinmont 
For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 

For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 
Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin. 

And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententions, 
Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensins.* 

VIII. 

I  know  Gulbeyaz  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it ; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction  even  in  song, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  yon  blame  it 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong, 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even  could  riie 
claim  it) 
Was  scarce  enough  ;  for  he  had  fifty-nine 
Years,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  concubine 

IX. 

I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  "  an  arithmetician," 
But  by  "  the  bookish  theoric"*  it  appears, 

If  'tis  summ'd  up  with  femmine  precision. 
That,  adding  to  the  account  his  Highness*  yean, 


Law,  author  of  the  **  Serious  CaU,»  edited  an  edition  of  his 
works.] 

*  Cato  gave  up  his  wife  Martia  to  his  friend  Hortensius ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  the  laUer,  took  her  back  again.  This 
conduct  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  who  observed,  that 
Martia  entered  the  house  of  Hortensius  very  poor,  but  re- 
turned to  the  bed  of  Cato  loaded  with  treasures.— Plot asch. 

•  r*'  Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician. 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
'l*hat  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theonc,**  4tc 
— OUWtto.] 
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The  fair  Sultana  err'd  from  inanition ; 

Fos  x^tre  the  Sultan  just  to  all  hii  dears, 
She  could  but  claim  the  fifteen-hundredth  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly — the  heart. 


It  is  ohsenred  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 
And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religious. 

Which   doubles   what   they  think  of  the   trans- 
gression y 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us. 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a  session. 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heira 

XL 

Now,  if  this  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land. 
The  heathen  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude, 

Are  apt  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand. 
And  take,  what  kings  call  an  "  imposing  attitude  f  * 

And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand,     [tude : 
When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingrati- 

And  as  four  wires  must  have  quadruple  claims. 

The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

XII. 

Gulbeyaz  was  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 
The  favorite  ;  but  what's  favor  amongst  four? 

Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 
Not  only  as  a  sin  but  as  a  bore : 

Most  wise  men  with  one  moderate  woman  wed. 
Will  scarcely  find  philosophy  for  more ; 

And  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 

To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  "  Bed  of  Ware.'** 

XIII. 

His  Highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind, — 
So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consign'd 
To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins  the  worms,* 

Who  on  the  very  louiest  kings  have  dined, — 
His  Highness  gazed  upon  Gulbeyaz'  charms, 

Expecting  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover, 

(A  "  Highland  welcome"*  all  the  wide  world  over.) 

XIV. 
Now  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  howe'er 

Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  and  all  that. 
May  look  like  what  is — ^neither  here  nor  there, 

They  are  put  on  as  easily  as  a  hat. 
Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate. 
Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 
Of  heads,  than  their  careases  of  the  heart 

XV. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  Uie  eyes,  resign'd 
Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  uiuinown. 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 

Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne. 


1  [At  Ware,  the  inn  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Saracen's 
Head  still  contains  the  famous  bed^  measuring  twelve  feet 
square^  to  which  an  allusion  is  made  by  Shakspeare  in 
♦^Twelfth  Night."] 

•  "  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all 
creatures  else,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  (at  ourselves  for  magf^ots. 
Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service : 
two  dishes  but  to  one  table :  that's  the  end.^— ifaai^t. 


A  sincere  woman's  breast, — ^for  over-t^arm 
Or  ovet'Cold  annihilates  the  charm. 

XVI. 

For  over-warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

If  true,  'tis  no  ^eat  lease  of  its  own  fire  ; 
For  no  one,  save  m  very  early  youth, 

Would  like  (I  th'uik)  to  trust  all  to  desire. 
Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  in  sooth, 

And  apt  to  be  transferr'd  to  the  first  buyer 
At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 
Women,  on  t'other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly. 

XVIL 

That  is,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste. 
For  so  it  seeitis  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

Who  fain  would  have  a  mutual  flame  confess'd. 
And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow. 

Even  were  St  Francis'  paramour  their  guest, 
In  his  monastic  concubine  of  snow ; — * 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 

Horatian»  **  Medio  tu  tutiasimus  ibis." 

XVIII. 

The  "  tu"  's  too  much, — but  let  it  staud, — the  verse 
Requires  it,  that's  to  say,  the  English  rhyme. 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  hexameters ; 

But,  after  all,  there's  neither  tune  nor  time 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse, 
And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave's  chime  : 

I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

As  a  rule,  but  truth  may,  if  you  translate  it 

XIX. 

If  fair  Gulbeyaz  overdid  her  part, 

I  know  not — ^it  succeeded,  and  success 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  m  the  heart 
Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

Self-love  in  man,  too,  beats  all  female  art ; 
They  he,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  less  : 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation, 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vice»— propagation. 

XX. 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose : 

A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep, 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes : 
Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 

As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 
Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

'Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 

XXI. 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 
To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

At  a  per-centago  ;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill, 

A  favorite  horse  fallen  lame  just  as  he's  mounted, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 

As  certain  ; — ^these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

I've  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret 


«  See  Waverly. 

*  **  The  blessed  Francis,  being  strongly  solicited  one  day 
by  the  emotions  of  the  fleshy  pulled  off  his  clothes  and 
scourged  himself  soundly :  bemg  after  this  inflamed  with  a 
wonderful  fervor  of  mind,  he  plunged  his  naked  body  into  a 
great  heap  of  snow.  The  devil,  being  overcome,  retired  im- 
mediately, and  the  holy  man  returned  victorious  into  his 
cell  "—See  Butlkb's  Lwes  of  the  Saints. 
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XXII. 

I'm  a  philosopher :  confound  them  all ! 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no  !  not  womankind ! 
With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  naught  behind 
Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call. 

And  I  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind ; 
Though  what  is  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth) 
Is  more  than  I  know — the  deuce  take  them  both  I 

XXIII. 

So  now  all  things  are  d — n*d  one  feels  at  ease, 

As  after  reading  Athanaidus'  curse, 
Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please : 

I  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 
O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

'Tis  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 
And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
As  doth  a  rainbow  Uie  just  clearing  air. 

XXIV. 

Gulbeyaz  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

At  least  one  of  them ! — Oh,  the  heavy  night, 

When  wicked  wives,  who  love  some  bachelor 
Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Of  the  gray  rooming,  and  look  vainlv  for 
Its  twinkle  throuj^  the  lattice  dusky  qnit^— 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  doze,  revive,  and  quake 

Lest  their  too  lawful  bedfellow  should  wake ! 

XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds. 
Four-posted  and  silk  curtain'd,  which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  "  driven 

Snow.'**    Well !  'tis  all  hap-hazard  when  one  weds. 
Gulbeyaz  was  an  empress,  but  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peasants  quean, 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan  m  his  feminine  dbguise, 

With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 

Had  bow'd  themselves  before  th'  imperial  eyes, 
And  at  the  usual  signal  ta'en  their  way 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 

Their  delicate  limbs ;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird's  for  air. 

xxvn. 

I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  wonld  reverse 
The  tvrant's*  wish,  "  that  mankind  only  had 

One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce  :*• 
My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad. 

And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce ; 
It  beincr  (not  now,  but  only  while  a  lad) 

That  woiI.iinkind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth, 

To  kiss  them  all  at  once  fh>m  North  to  Sonth. 

xxvin. 

Oh,  enviable  Briareus !  with  thy  hands 

And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 

In  such  proportion  I — But  my  Muse  withstands 
The  giaut  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride, 


»  [The  bards  of  Qiicen  Caroline  were  continually,  during 
the  period  of  her  tnul.  nnging  the  cnanges  on  the  •'  driven 
snow"  of  her  purity.J 

•  Califfula— see  Suetonius.  "  Being  in  a  rage  at  the 
people,  for  favoring  a  party  in  the  Circensian  games  in  op- 

Ksuion  to  him,  he  ened  out,  *  I  wish  the  Roman  people  had 
t  one  neck.'  *' 


Or  travelling  in  Patasonian  lands ; 

So  let  us  back  to  Lilliput,  and  guide 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love. 
In  which  we  left  him  several  lines  above. 

XXIX. 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques,' 
At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  array ; 

And  thou^  he  certainly  ran  many  risks. 
Yet  he  cotild  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  way, 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thing's  a  tax,) 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  back*. 

XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng, 

By  eunuchs  flank'd ;  while  at  their  head  there  slalk'd 

A  dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 
The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stiir'd  or  talk'd» 

Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades : 

Her  title  was  "  the  Mother  of  the  Maids." 

XXXI. 

Whether  she  was  a  **  mother,"  I  know  not,       [tfaer ; 

Or  whether  they  were  "  maids'*  who  call'd  her  mo- 
Bnt  this  is  her  seragUo  title,  got 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other ; 
So  Cantemir^  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott.-* 

Her  office  was  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 
Yoiug  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  bluodei'd. 

xxxn. 

A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt !  but  made 
More  easy  b^  the  absence  of  all  men — 

Except  his  majestv, — ^who  with  her  aid, 
And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now  and  then 

A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 
Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  this  den 

Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent. 

Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas !  but  one  yent 

xxxin. 

And  what  is  that  ?  Devotion,  doubtless— how 
Could  yon  ask  such  a  question  7 — but  we  wiO 

Continue.    As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  cotmtries  at  the  will 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  dow, 
Like  water-lilies  floatmg  down  a  rill — 

Or  rather  lake— for  rilU  do  not  run  slowlvy — 

Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  thei«. 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose, 

Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  anywhere 

When  freed  from  bonds,  (which  are  of  no  great  iise 

After  all,)  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair, 

Their  guards  being  gone,  and  as  it  were  a  truce 

Establish  d  between  them  and  bondage,  they 

Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 

s  The  ladies  of  the  seraglio. 

*  [Demetrius  Canterair,  a  prince  of  Moldavia :  whose 
"  History  of  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire" 
y/as  translated  iiUo  English  by  Tmdal.    He  died  m  1723.] 

» ["Memoirs  of  the  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  1785."^ 
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XXXV. 

Their  talk,  of  course,  ran  most  on  the  new  comer ; 

Her  shape,  her  hair,  her  air,  her  every  thing : 
Some  thought  her  dress  did  not  so  much  become  her, 

Or  won(&r*d  at  her  ears  without  a  ring ; 
Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  summer 

Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring ; 
Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height. 
While  others  wish*d  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXVL 

But  no  one  doubted  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a  damsel  fair, 

And  fresh,  and  "  beautiful  exceedingly,"* 

Who  with  the  brightest  Georgianr  might  compare : 

They  wonder'd  how  Gulbeyaz,  too,  could  be 
So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 

(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  h^  bride) 

Her  throne  and  power,  and  every  thing  beside. 

XXXVII. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew, 
Although  her  beauty  was  enou^  to  vex, 

After  the  firet  investigating  view, 
They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  ^ecka 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new, 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gentle  sex, 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Heathen, 

In  a  new  face,  "  the  ugliest  creature  breathing.'* 

XXXVIII. 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies, 
Like  all  the  rest ;  but  upon  this  occasion. 

Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation. 

Although  they  could  not  see  through  his  disguise, 
All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation, 

Idke  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 

You  please — ^we  will  not  quarrel  about  that : 


XXXIX. 

But  certam  *tis  they  all  felt  for  their  new 
Companion  something  newer  still,  as  'twere 

A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  through. 
Extremely  pure,  which  made  them  all  concur 

In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a  few 

Who  wish'd  they  had  a  brother  just  like  her. 

Whom,  if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circaasia, 

They  would  prefer  to  Padisha*  or  Pacha. 

XL. 

Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 
Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 

Lolah,  Katinka,*  and  Dudd ;  in  short, 
(To  save  description,)  fair  as  fair  can  be 

Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report. 
Though  differing  in  stature  and  degree, 

And  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 

They  all  alike  admired  their  new  connection. 


*       ["  I  ffuess,  twas  frightfUl  thero  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she- 
Beautiful  exceedingly."— CoLKBiDOK's  C/uristabeL} 

>  "  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates  of  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and 
Circassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the 
model  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  color  of  the 
skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance :  the  men  are  formed  for  action,  the  women  for 
love."— GiBBon. 

>  Padisha  is  the  Turkish  title  of  the  Grand  Signior. 
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XLL 

Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm ; 

Katinka  was  a  Georgian,*  white  and  red. 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm. 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made  to  tread, 
But  rather  skim  the  earth ;  while  Dudti's  form 

Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Being  somewhat  large,  and  languishing,  and  lazy, 
Yet  g!  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  crazy. 

xlil' 

A  kmd  of  sleepy  Venus  seem'd  Dudd, 
Yet  very  fit  to  "  murder  sleep"  in  those 

Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue. 
Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose : 

Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true. 
Thinner  she  might  have  been,  and  yet  scarce  lose ; 

Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 

It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare, 

XLin. 

She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut, 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking ; 
She  look'd  (this  simile's  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  wakingi 
The  mortal  and  the  marble  still  at  strife. 
And  timidly  expandmg  into  life. 

XLIV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name— 
"  Juanna." — ^Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 

Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came — 
"  From  Spam."—"  But  where  is  Spain?"—**  Don't 
ask  such  stuBT, 

Nor  rfiow  your  Georgian  ignorance— for  shame !" 
Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough. 

To  poor  Katinka :  **  Spain's  an  bland  near 

Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier." 

XLV 

Dudd  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  beside 
Juanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair ; 

And  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 
As  if  she  pitied  her  for  being  there, 

A  pretty  stranger  without  friend  or  guide. 
And  all  abaSi'd,  too,  at  the  general  stare 

Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  places. 

With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mien  and  faces 

XLVI. 

But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near. 
With,  **  Ladies,  it  is  time  to  go  to  rest 

Fm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear," 
She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest : 

**  Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 
And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  you  had  best 

Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  eariy 

We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  yon  fairiy." 


«  [Katinka  was  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
girls,  at  whose  house  Lord  Byron  resided  while  at  Athens,  in 
1810.    See  ante,  p.  5S5.] 

•  [The  "  good  points"  of  a  Georgian  girl  are  a  rosy  or 
carnation  tint  on  her  cheek,  which  they  call  numucky "  the  salt 
of  beauty  ;**  dark  hair,  large  black  antelope  eyes  and  arched 
eyebrows,  a  small  nose  or  mouth,  white  teeth,  long  neck,  de- 
bcate  limbs  and  small  joints.  They  are  extremely  beautiful, 
fiill  of  animation,  grace,  and  elegance.— Morieb.j 
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XLVIL 
Hero  Loltth  interposed — "  Mamma,  you  know 

You  don^t  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  anybody  should  disturb  you  so ; 

T\\  take  Juanna ;  we're  a  slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ;— don't  say  no ; 

And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care." 
But  here  Katiuka  interfered,  and  said, 
**  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed." 

XLVIII. 

**  Besides,  I  hate  to  sleep  alone,"  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown'd:  "  Why  so  ?"— "  For  fear  of 
Replied  Katinka ;  '*  I  am  sure  I  see  [ghosts," 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  poets  ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be, 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts." 
The  dame  replied,  "  Between  your  dreams  and  you, 
I  fear  Juanna's  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

**  You,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 

Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter ;  you 

The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  by ; 
And  I  diall  place  Juanna  with  Dudb, 

Who's  quiet,  iuofiensive,  silent,  shy, 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 

What  say  you,  child  ?" — Duda  said  nothing,  as 

Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 

But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka,  too ;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Court'sies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks) 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques, 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of   Dudd,   thou^   they  held    their  tongues    from 
deference. 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber,  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title,)  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  coaches,  toilets — and  much  more  than  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all. 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss ; 

'Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  fumish'd  hall. 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two, 
And  even  those  were  nearer  than  they  knew. 

UL 

Dudd,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature, 
Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winning, 

With  the  most  regulated  channs  of  feature, 
Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  faces  sinning 

Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 
Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning, 

Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike, 

And  pleasing,  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 

LIII. 

But  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 
Where  all  was  harmony,  and  calm,  and  quiet, 

Luxuriant,  budding ;  cheerful  without  mirth, 
Which,  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 

Which,  some  call "  the  sublime :"  I  wish  they'd  try  it : 

I've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women. 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 


1  [This  brass,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mixture  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 


LIV. 

But  she  was  pensive  more  than  melancholy, 
And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene, 

It  may  be,  more  than  either — ^not  unholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to  have  been. 

The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  wholly 
Unconscious,  al&it  tum'd  of  quick  seventeen, 

That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall ; 

She  never  thought  about  herself  at  all 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 
The  Age  of  Gold,  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown. 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass ; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 

«  Lucus  h,  turn  lucendo,"  not  what  tra«, 

But  what  was  not ;  a  sort  of  style  that's  nown 

Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  decompose,  but  never  settle : 

LVI. 

I  thmk  it  may  be  of  «  Corinthian  Brass,"' 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 

The  brazen  uppermost)     Kind  reader !  pas 
This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shut 

It  sooner  for  the  aoul  of  me,  and  class 

My  faults  even  with  your  own !  which  meaaeth.  Put 

A  kmd  construction  upon  them  and  me : 

But  that  yon  won't — then  don't — I'm  not  less  free. 

LVIL 
'Tis  time  we  should  return  to  plam  narration. 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds : — Dudii, 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentation, 

Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station        [few : 

Described — what's   strange — in    words    extremely 
I've  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder, 
For  wordless  woman,  which  is  siUni  thunder. 

LVIl 

And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her^  because 

The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 
With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws. 

By  which  the  more  a  harem  is  increased. 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

LIX. 

And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss : 
Dudd  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I*m  sure 

That  nobody  can  ever  take -amiss, 

Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure. 

And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this — 
That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 

"  Kiss"  rhymes  to  *•  bliss"  in  fact  as  well  as  verse— 

I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 

LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
Her  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  Nature,  carelessly  array'd: 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

'Twas  like  the  fawn,  which,  in  the  lake  displayed. 
Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  image  pass, 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep. 

Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 


by  the  fusion  of  these  metals,  in  which  Corinth  abonndtd, 
when  it  was  sacked.] 
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LXL 

lO  by  one  her  articles  of  drees 
e  laid  aside ;  but  not  before  she  oflfer'd 
id  to  fair  Juanna,  whose  excess 
modesty  declined  the  assistance  profier'd: 
ii  passM  well  ofll-— as  she  could  do  no  leas ; 
lough  by  this  politesse  she  rather  sufTer'd, 
king  her  fingers  with  those  cuised  pins, 
ich  surely  were  invented  for  our  f ' 


LXII 

aking  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touched.    But  still  more  dread, 
ih  ye !  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  *twas  mine, 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid ; — 
i  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficiently,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot 

LXIII. 

But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise, 
And  I  love  wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me ; 

My  tendency  is  to  philosophize 
On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 

But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  Knowledge  flies. 

What  are  we  7  a^d  whence  came  we  7  what  shall  be 

Our  ultimate  existence?  what's  our  present? 

Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant 

LXIV. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber :  dim 
And  distant  from  each  other  bum*d  the  lights, 

And  slumber  hover*d  o'er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants!  if  there  be  sprites,        [trim, 

They  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  sprightliest 
By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites 

And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  taste 

Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautifhl  lay  those  around. 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and  root, 
In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot 
One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  breath. 
And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVI. 

One  with  her  flurii'd  che^  laid  on  her  white  arm, 
And  raven  ringlets  gather'd  in  dark  crowd 

Above  her  brow,  lay  beaming  soft  and  warm ; 
And  smiling  through  her  dream,  as  through  a  cloud 

The  moon  breaks,  half  unveiVd  each  further  charm. 
As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud, 

Her  beauties  seized  tne  unconscious  hour  of  night 

All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light 

LXVII. 

This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 
'Twas  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said. 

A  third's  aU  pallid  a^iect  ofler'd  more 
The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray'd 

Tlirough  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  riiore 
Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  slowly  stray'd 

(As  night-dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 

The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eyes'  dark 
Cringes. 


Lxvni. 

A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 

Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 

White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill. 
Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep. 

Or  Lot's  wife  done  in  salt,— or  what  you  will ; — 
My  similes  are  gather'd  in  a  heap, 

So  pick  and  choose— perhaps  you'll  be  content 

With  a  carvbd  lady  on  a  monument 

LXIX. 

And  lo !  a  fifth  appears ; — and  what  is  she  7 
A  lady  of  a  "  certain  age,"  which  means 

Certainly  aged — ^what  her  years  might  be 
I  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 

But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  4be, 
As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes 

Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 

To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dudd  7 
With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover, 

And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 

Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue. 
And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover 

To  those^who  like  their  company,  about 

The  apartment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out ; 

LXXI 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion : 
Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion 
More  than  I  have  myself  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudb  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXXIL 

But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed,* 
With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair. 

With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread. 
And  ^Moms,  arms,  and  ankles  glancing  bare. 

And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  role, — they  sought  her  cause  of  care, 

For  she  seem'd  agitated,  flush'd,  and  firighten'd 

Her  eye  dilated  and  her  color  heigfaten'o. 

Lxxni. 

But  what  was  strange — and  a  strong  proof  how  great 
A  blessing  is  sound  sleep — Juanna  lay 

As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 
In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 

Not  all  the  clamor  broke  her  happy  state 
Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  they  say 

At  least, — and  then  she,  too,  unclosed  her  eyes, 

And  yawn'd  a  good  deal  wiUi  discreet  surprise. 

LXXIV. 

And  now  commenced  a  strict  mvestigation. 

Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 

Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration. 
Alike  mi^t  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 

To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 

Dudd  had  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 

But,  being  "  no  orator  as  Brutus  is," 

Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss 
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LXXV. 

At  length  she  said,  that  in  a  slumber  sound 
She  dream'd  a  dream,  of  walking  in  a  wood — 

A  **^  wood  obscure/'  like  that  where  Dante  found ' 
Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good ; 

Iife*8  half-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown'd 
Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude ; 

And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits, 

And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots ; 

LXXVI. 

And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew, — 
A  most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  hung 

Rather  too  high  and  distant ;  that  she  threw 
Her  glances  ou  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 

Stones  and  ^(hatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 

To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 

But  always  at  a  most  provoking  height ; — 

LXXVII. 

That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  foil  down  of  its  own  accord  before 
Her  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 
•     And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core ; 
That  just  as  her  young  hp  began  to  ope 

Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 
A  bee  flew  out,  and  stung  her  to  the  heart, 
And  so — she  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  start 

LXXVIII. 

All  this  she  told,  with  some  confnsion  and 
Dismay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 

Of  the  unpleasant  kind,  with  none  at  hand 
To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 

I've  known  some  odd  ones  which  scemM  really  plann*d 
Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 

A  "  strange  coincidence,"  to  use  a  phrase 

By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days.* 

LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron,  too,  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obUged  to  hear. 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudb,  who  only  sighM, 
And  said,  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 
**  I*ve  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee. 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surely  are  unwell,  child !  we  must  see, 
To-morrow,  what  his  Highness's  physician 
Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision 

LXXXI. 

"  And  poor  Juanna,  too,  the  child's  first  night 
Within  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  clamor — I  had  thought  it  right 
That  the  youug  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And,  as  the  quietest  of  lul,  she  might 

With  you,  Dudd,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known ; 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large." 


*     *'  NelP  mezzo  del*  cammin'  di  nostra  vita 

Mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura,"  Scc.—Infemo. 
>  [One  of  the  advocates  employed  for  Queen  Caroline  in 


LXXXII. 

Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition ; 

But  poor  Dudti,  with  large  drops  in  her  own. 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  sofl  and  pitenus  tone) 
Juaima  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Her  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

LXXXIII. 

She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream. 
At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now ; 

She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  scream — 
'Twas  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 

A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 

For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low. 

And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her ;  she'd  get  over 

This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 

And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed, 
And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 

Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disclosed. 
When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin  bell ; 

She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 
To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 

Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to«^ow. 

Save  that  of  dreaming  once  **  msl-Jt-propos.^ 

LXXX\ 

As  thus  Juanna  spoke,  Dudti  tum'd  round 
And  hid  her  face  within  Juanna^  breast ; 

Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 
The  color  of  a  budding  rose's  crest. 

I  can't  tell  why  she  blush'd,  nor  can  expound 
The  mystery  of  this  rapture  of  their  rest ; 

All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 

Are  true  aa  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXVI. 

And  80  good  night  to  them,— or,  if  you  will, 
Grood  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  light 

Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill. 
And  the  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 

Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 

Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height, 

That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt,  which  girds 

Asia,  where  Kafl*  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

LXXXVII. 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  gray  of  mom, 
Gulbeyaz  rose  from  restlessness ;  and  pale 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 

Array'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veil. 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail. 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 

LXXXVIII. 

And  tha*.*f  the  moral  of  this  composition. 
If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift ; — 

But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion, 
Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 

Of  closing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision ; 
While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 

Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natural. 

The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  all. 

the  House  of  Lords  spoke  of  some  of  the  most  puzzling  pas- 
sages in  the  history  of  her  intercourse  with  Dergami,  as 
aoKmnting  to  "  odd  instances  of  strange  coincidence.'*] 
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LXXXIX. 

Rose  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendott 

Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 
Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 

To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side, — 
So  beautiful  that  art  could  little  mend  her, 
j        Though   pale   with   conflicts  between   love    ijid 
J    So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error,  [pride ; — 

,   She  did  not  even  look  mto  the  mirror. 

XC. 

Also  arose  about  the  self-same  tune. 

Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord, 
Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 

And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorred ; 
A  thing  of  much  leas  import  in  that  clime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  alford 
The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo— 
Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

XCI. 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other:  as  a  man 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan, 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan  ; 
Though  an  uuusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride*s  beanty 

XCII. 

And  now  he  rose ;  and  after  due  ablutions 

Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 
And  prayers  and  oUier  pious  evolutions, 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 
And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russians, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased 
In  Catheriur? »  reign,  wh. n  glory  still  adores, 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

XCIII. 

But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander ! 

Her  Bon*8  son,  let  not  this  last  |rfirase  ofiend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach — and  now  rhymes  wander 

Almost  as  far  as  Pctersburgh,  and  lend 
A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  loud  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  blend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's — so  you  be 
Yoiir  father's  son,  'tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 

To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 
Their  mothera  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 

That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 
A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  on  : 

But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game ; 
And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 

All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 

What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show  ? 

xcv. 

Had  Catherine  and  the  sultan  understood 

Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know, 
Until  'tis  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude, 
I       Thore  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 


I  [  Motraye,  in  describing  the  interior  of  the  Grand  Signior's 
palace,  into  which  he  gained  admission  as  the  assistant  of  a 
watchmaker,  who  was  employed  to  regulate  the  checks,  says 
thai  the  eunuch  who  received  them  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harem,  conducted  them  into  a  hall,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  apartment  in  the  edifice :— "  Cette  salle  est 
incnistee  de  oorcelaine  fine ;  etle  lambrisdor^  etaxur^  qui 
ome  le  fend  cTune  coupole  qui  rdgiie  au-deesus,  est  des  {uus 


Perhaps  precarious,  had  tkey  bat  thought  good, 

Wi#ioat  the  aid  of  prince  or  plenipo : 
She  to  dismiss  her  guards  and  he  his  harem, 
And  for  their  other  matten,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVL 

But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 
His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means 

How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold. 
This  modem  Amazon  and  queen  of  queans ; 

And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 

Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 

Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

XCVII. 

Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone. 
Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  sweet  place 

For  love  or  breakfast ;  private,  pleasing,  lone, 
And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 

Those  gay  recesses : — many  a  precions  stone 
Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 

Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  floweis. 

Those  captive  soothen  of  a  captive's  hours. 

XCVIU 

Mother  of  peari,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 
Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot ; 

And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 
And  Uie  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 

Varied  each  ray  ; — ^but  all  descriptions  garble 
The  true  effect,*  and  so  we  had  better  not 

Be  too  minute  ;  an  outline  is  the  best, — 

A  lively  reader's  fancy  does  the  rest 

XCIX. 

And  here  she  siunmon'd  Baba,  and  required 
Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 

Of  what  had  pass'd  since  all  the  slaves  retired. 
And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station ; 

If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired, 
And  hb  disguise  with  due  consideration 

Kept  up ;  and  above  all,  the  where  and  how 

He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wish'd  to  know. 

C. 

Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 
To  this  long  catechism  of  questions,  ask'd 

More  easily  than  answer'd, — that  he  had  tried 
His  bc«t  to  obey  in  what  he  had  been  task'd ; 

But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 
Which  hesitation  more  l^tray'd  than  mask'd ; 

He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  infallible  resource 

To  which  embarrass'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 

Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience. 
Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 

She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  sttmibling  like  a  steed 

In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 
And  as  his  speech  giew  still  more  broken-kneed. 

Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 

And  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle 


riches.  UnefontaineartificielleetJaillis8ante,dontleba88in  • 
est  d^m  pr^cieux  marbre  vert  qui  m'a  paru  serpentin  ou 
jaspe,  8'6levoit  directement  au  milieu,  sous  le  dbme.  Je  . 
me  trouvai  la  t£te  si  pleine  de  sophas,  de  pr^cieux  plar  | 
fonds,  de  meobles  superbes,  en  un  mot.  d*une  si  grande  con-  i 
fusion  de  mat^riaux  magnifiques,  quil  seroit  duScile  d*en 
donner  on  kl6e  claire."— Voyo^ f«,  torn.  i.  p.  990.] 
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CIL 

When  Baba  saw  these  lymptoiiMi,  which  he  knew 
To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 

Her  anger,  and  beeeechM  she'd  hear  him  through — 
Ho  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related : 

Then  out  it  came  at  length,  mat  to  DudCi 

Juan  was  given  in  charge,  ae  hath  been  atated ; 

But  not  by  Baba'a  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 

The  holy  earners  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

cm. 

The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 
The  discipline  of  the  whole  harem  bore. 

As  800U  as  they  re-euter'd  their  own  room, 
For  Baba*s  function  stoppM  short  at  the  door, 

Had  settled  all ;  nor  could  he  then  presume 
(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  to  do  more. 

Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 

Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 

He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought,  he  could  be  sore 
Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself ;  in  fact 

'Twas  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 
Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 

Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure, 
But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  tacVd^ 

And  thrown  into  the  sea. — ^Thus  Baba  spoke 

Of  all  save  Dudd's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground. 

And  talk'd  away — and  might  have  talk'd  till  now, 

For  any  further  answer  that  he  found. 
So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyaz'  brow : 

Her  cheek  tum'd  ashes,  ears  mng,  brain  whirl'd  round. 
As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 

O'er  her  fair  front,  like  Morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVI. 

Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 

Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  err'd — 

It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which  though  short 
Can  never  be  described ;  we  all  have  heard, 

And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  "  all  amort  "^ 

When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurr'd ; — 

Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 

What  she  could  ne'er  express — Siea  how  should  1 7 

CVII. 

She  stood  a  moment  as  a  Pythoness 
Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 

Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress. 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  puD 

The  heart  asunder ; — then,  as  more  or  less 
Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull. 

She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees. 

And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 

CVIII. 
Her  face  declined  and  was  unseen ;  her  hair 

Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow. 
Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 

Or  rather  sofa,  (for  it  was  all  pillow, 
A  low,  soft  ottoman,)  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow. 
Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shiiigies  check 
Its  farther  course,  but  must  receive  its  wreck. 


M"  How  fares  my  Kate  1  What !  sweeting,  afl.  amort  T' 
—Tmmn^  of  the  Shrew,  j 

'  I*'  His  guilty  aoul,  at  enmity  with  ^o<ls  and  men,  could 
find  no  rest ;  so  violently  was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted 


CIX. 
Iter  head  hung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stooptDg 

Conceal'd  her  features  better  than  a  veil ; 
And  one  hand  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  drooping. 

White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale : 
Would  that  I  were  a  painter !  to  be  grouping 

All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail ! 
Oh  that  my  words  were  colors !  but  their  tints 
May  serve  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

ex. 

Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 
And  when  to  hold  hb  tongue,  now  held  it  till 

Thb  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  balk 
Gulbevaz'  taciturn  or  quaking  will. 

At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 
Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still. 

And  her  brow  clear'd,  but  not  her  troubled  eye ; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXL 

She  stopp'd,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak — but  pnnsed, 
And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace ; 

Then  slacken'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 
By  deep  emotion ; — ^you  may  sometimes  trace 

A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 
By  Sdlust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 

By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  show'd 

liieir  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode.' 

CXII. 

Gulbeyaz  stopp'd  and  beckon'd  Baba : — "  Slave ! 

Bring  the  two  slaves !"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  | 

But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave,  i 

And  yet  he  shuddered,  and  seem'd  rather  prone         ' 
Tojp«rove  relbctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate. 
For  fear  of  any  error,  like  the  late. 

CXIIL 

"  The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,"  replied 
The  imperial  bride — and  added,  "  Let  the  boat 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side : 
You  know  the  rest"   The  words  stuck  in  her  throttt* 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride ; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note, 

And  begg'd  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard. 

She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

CXIV. 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  he  said ;"  but  still, 

Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence : 
It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  MGl 

Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense ; 
But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill, 

Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense : 
I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure, 
In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

cxv. 

"  But  your  own  feelings.    Even  riiould  all  the  test 
Be  hidden  by  the  r^ing  waves,  which  hide 

Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 
Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide— > 

You  love  this  boyish,  new,  seraglio  guest, 
And  if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 

Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you. 

That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you." 

by  a  consciouraess  of  guilt.  Accordingly  his  countenance 
was  pale,  his  eyes  ghastly,  his  pace  one  while  quick, 
another  slow  ;  indeed,  in  all  his  looks  there  was  an  air  of 
distraction.*'~SALLVST.  ] 


Canto  vu. 


DON  JUAN. 
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CXVI 

<«  What  dost  thoa  know  of  love  or  feelinjET?— Wretch ! 

Begone !"  §he  cried,  with  kindling  eye* — "  and  do 
My  bidding!"  Baba  vanish'd,  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  further  he  well  knew 
Mi?ht  «>nd  in  acting  as  his  own  '*  Jack  Ketch  ;** 

And  though  he  wished  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  othezs, 
He  stul  preferred  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CXVIL 

Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission, 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 

A^nst  all  women  of  whate*er  condition, 
Especially  sultanas  and  their  ways ; 

Thr>ir  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision, 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days, 

The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality, 

Wliich  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVIII. 

And  then  he  call'd  his  brethren  to  his  aid. 
And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair, 

That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array*d. 
And  above  all  be  comb'd  even  to  a  hair. 

And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 
Inquiries  after  them  with  kindest  care : 

At  which  Dudd  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly ; 

But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I — nil!  L 

CXIX. 

And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 
For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 

Gulbeyaz  show'd  them  both  conuniseration, 
Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether. 

Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation  ^«- 
Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 

May  settle  ;  but  far  be't  from  me  to  anticipate 

In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

cxx. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present  with  good  wishes. 
Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  dines 

Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  change ; 

And  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes, 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange. 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digrwwons  are  fkir» 

The  Muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfare. 


DON  JUAN. 

OANTO  THE  fKVKNTH.' 


O  Love  !  O  Glory !  what  are  ye  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight? 


1  ["  The  seventh  and  eighth  Cantos  contain  a  full  detail 
(like  the  storm  in  Canto  second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of 
Ismail,  with  much  of  sarcasm  on  those  butchers  in  hu^ 
business,  your  mercenary  soldiers.  With  these  things  and 
these  fellows  it  is  necessary,  in  the  present  clash  of  philos- 
ophy and  tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I  know  it 
is  a^nst  learfuJ  odds ;  but  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and 
it  will  be  eventually  for  the  good  of  numkind,  whatever  it 
naay  be  for  the  individual  who  risks  himself.**— I^yron  Let- 
ters, Aug.  8,  1833.] 

s  [**  Scrawled  this  additional  page  of  life's  loff-book.  One 
day  more  is  over  of  it,  and  of  me :— but, '  which  is  besi .  life 
or  death,  the  gods  only  know,*  as  Socrates  said  to  his  jodg- 
es»  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.  Two  thousand  years 
I  that  sage's  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  eniigfat- 


There*s  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight 

Chill,  and  cham*d  to  cold  earth,  we  lift  on  high 
Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light ; 

A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colors  they 

Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezmg  way. 

II. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  nondescript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A  versified  Aurora  Borealis, 

Which  flashes  o>r  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us. 
But  nevertheless  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  all  things — ^for  I  wish  to  know 

What,  after  all,  are  all  things — but  a  show  7 

HL 

They  accuse  me— JIfe — the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem— of — I  know  not  what — 

A  tendency  to  underrate  and  scoflT 

At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that ; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Grood  God !  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at ! 

I  say  no  more  than  hath  been  said  in  Dante's 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  by  Cervantes ; 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochefoucauk, 
By  F^n^lon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato ; 

By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 

^Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so— 
For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 

Nor  even  Diogenes. — We  live  and  die, 

But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  L 


Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was* 

"To  know  that  nothing  could    be    known f*  a 
pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Each  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present 
Newton,  (that  proverb  of  tfle  mind,)  alas ! 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 
That  he  hunself  felt  only  <*  like  a  youth 
Pickmg  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — ^Trath**^ 

VL 
Ecclesiastee  said,  "  that  all  is  vanity^— 

Most  modem  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity : 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it ; 
And  in  this  scene  of  all-confeaai'd  inanity. 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 
Must  I  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  stnfe. 
From  holding  up  the  nothmgness  of  life  7 


ened  us  more  upon  this  important  point.**— I^ron  Diary, 
1831.] 

*  [A  short  time  before  his  death,  Newton  uttered  Uus  me- 
morable sentiment :— '*  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear 
to  the  world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  imdiscover- 
ed  before  me.**— What  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  philosophers ;  to  those,  especially,  who  have  never  even 
found  the  smoother  pebble  or  the  prettier  shell !  What  a 
preparation  for  the  latest  inquiries,  and  the  last  views  of 
the  decaying  spirit,— for  those  inspired  doctrines  which 
alone  can  throw  a  hxht  over  the  dark  ocean  of  undiscovered 
truth !— Sia  David  BaiwsTBB.] 
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VII. 

Dogs,  or  men ! — for  I  flatter  yon*  m  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far — ^ye  may 

Read,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  Uie  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  muse  with<£aw  one  ray 

From  out  her  skies — then  howl  your  idle  wrath  I 

While  she  still  silvers  o*er  your  gloomy  path. 

VIII. 

"  Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars" — I  am  not  sure 
If  this  be  the  right  reading — *tis  no  matter ; 

The  fact's  about  t£e  same,  I  am  secure ; 
I  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 

A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure, 
And  was  beleaguer'd  both  by  laud  and  water* 

By  Souvaroff,  or  Anglic^  Suwarrow, 

Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 

IX. 

The  fortress  is  calFd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank,* 

With  buildings  in  the  Oriental  taste, 
But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was  at  least,  unless  *tis  since  defaced, 

Which  with  your  conquerore  is  a  common  prank : 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea, 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three.^ 

X. 

Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 
A  borough  is  comprised  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which  from  its  loftier  station 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright. 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  assist  the  foeV 

XL 

This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
Of  the  high  talents  of  th^  new  Vauban  : 

But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean. 
The  rampart  higher  than  y^u'd  wish  to  hang : 

But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution, 
(Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang,) 

Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there,* 

To  hint  at  least  "  Here  is  no  thoroughfare." 


1  [See  <'  Inscription  on  the  Monument  of  a  Newfound- 
land dog,"  anti,  p.  549.] 

*  ["  An.  1790.  Le  30  de  Novembre  on  s'approcha  de  la 
place ;  les  troupes  de  terres  formaient  un  total  de  vingt 
mille  hommes,  ind^nendamment  de  sept  &  huit  mille  Ko- 
zaks."— tfi**.  de  la  NouveUe  RussiCf  torn.  ii.  p.  201.] 

*  ["  Ismadl  eft  situ6  sur  la  rive  gauche  du  bras  gauche 
du  Danube."— /Wrf.] 

4   [ "  &  peu  pris  4  quatre-vingts  Terstes  de  la  mer : 

elle  a  pr6s  de  trois  rallies  toises  de  tour."— Ibid.} 

fi  V  On  a  compris  dans  ces  fortifications  un  faubourg 
Moldave,  situA  A  la  gauche  de  la  ville,  sur  une  hauteur  qui 
la  domine :  Touvrage  a  m  terming  par  un  Grec.  Pour  don- 
ner  une  idde  des  talens  de  cet  ing^nieur ;  il  suffira  de  dirt) 
qu'il  fit  placer  les  palissades  perpcndiculairement  sur  1« 
parapet,  de  mamire  qu'elles  favonsaient  les  assi^geans,  et 
arrdtaient  le  feu  des  assi^g^s."— /6uf.  p.  202.] 

0  [•*  Le  rempart  en  tcrre  est  prodigieusement  elevi^  k 
cause  de  Timmense  profondeur  du  fosse  :  il  est  Dependant 
absolument  rasant ;  il  n*y  a  ni  ouvrage  avanee,  ni  chemin 
couvert."— /Wd.  p.  202.] 

7  r(*asemate  is  a  work  made  under  the  rampart,  like  a 


XII. 

But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge, 
And  walls  as  thick  as  most  skulls  bom  as  yet; 

Two  batteries,  ci4>-k>pie,  as  our  St.  George, 
Casemated^  one,  and  t'other  a  **  baibette,"* 

Of  Danube's  bank  took  fonnidaUe  charge ; 
While  two  and  twenty  cannon  duly  set 

Rose  over  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tier, 

Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavalier.* 

XIII. 
But  from  the  river  the  town's  open  quite. 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight  ;^ 

And  such  thir  creed  was,  till  they  were  invaded. 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded. 
They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla. 
And  only  shouted,  <'  Allah !"  and  "  Bis  MBah !" 

XIV. 

The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack : 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory ! 
How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossacque 

Who  were  inmiortal,  could  one  tell  their  story  ? 
Alas !  what  to  their  memory  can  lack  ? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  nation, 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — ^pronunciation. 

XV. 

Still  m  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase  • 

Our  euphony :  there  was  Strongenofl^,  and  Strokonoff*, 

IVIeknop,  Serge  Low,  Arsniew  of  modem  Greece, 
And  Tschitashakofl^,  and  Roguenoff,  and  Chokenoifl^ 

And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece ; 

And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could  poke  enough 

Into  gazettes ;  but  Fame,  (capricious  strumpet,) 

It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet, 

XVI. 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration, 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme ; 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration. 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time, 

Ending  in  "  ischskui,"  •*  ousckin,"  "  i^kchy,"  "  ouski,** 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouski," 


cellar  or  care,  with  loopholes  to  place  guns  in  it,  and  is 
bomb-proof.— Af»2t/.  Diet.} 

»  [When  the  breastwork  of  a  battery  is  only  of  such  height 
that  the  gims  may  fire  over  it  without  being  obliged  to  ;tiake 
embrasures,  the  guns  are  said  to  fire  in  barbel.— Ibid,} 

•  [*'  Un  bastion  de  pierres,  ouvert  par  una  gorge  irfes- 
^trolte,  et  dont  les  murailles  son  fort  ^paisseii,  u  un  battcrie 
casemat^e  et  une  4  barbette  ;  il  defend  la  hve  du  Danube. 
Du  cdtt'  droit  de  la  ville  est  un  cavalier  de  quarante  pic  ^s 
d'f  l6vation  k  pic,  garni  de  vingt-deux  pieces  de  canon,  *t 
qui  defend  la  partie  gauche."— /fi*/.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  202.] 

10  [«  Du  cdt6  du  fleuve,  la  ville  est  absolument  ouverte ; 
les  Turcs  ne  croyaient  pas  que  les  Russes  pussent  jamais 
avoir  une  fiotille  dans  le  Danube."— Ibid.  p.  203.] 

1^  ['*  La  premiere  attaque  6tait  compos^e  de  trois  colon- 
nes,  commandoes  par  les  lieutenans-gOneraux  Paul  Potiem 
kin.  Serge  Lwow,  les  gOneraux-majors  Lascy,  Th6oilorc 
Melcnop.  Trois  autres  colonnes  avaient  pour  chefs  le 
Gomte  Samoilow,  les  ednOraux  Elie  de  Bezborodko,  Michel 
Koutousow ;  les  brigadiers  Orlow,  Platow,  Ribaupierre.  La 
troisiOme  attaque  par  eau  n*avait  que  t^eux  colonnes,  sous 
les  ordres  desj^nt-raux-nuijors  Ribas  et  Ars^niew,  des  brig- 
adiers Markottet  Tch6p6ga,"  &,c—Ibid.  p.  SXT  ] 
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XVIL 

Schenmatoff  and  Chrematoff,  KoUophti, 
Kodobeki,  Koorakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouikin, 

All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e*er  ■coff'd  high 
Against  a  foe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin : 

little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Midfti, 
UnlesB  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 

Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 

And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 
Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteeis ; 

Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown. 
But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers : 

Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town  ; 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  yean. 

'Mongst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith. 

Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

XIX. 

Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson ; — all  the  rest 
Had  been  caird  "  Jemmy"  after  the  great  bard : 

I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 
But  such  a  godfather 's  as  good  a  card. 

Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters ;  but  the  best 
Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward. 

Was  Atf,  since  so  renowned  "  in  country  quarters 

At  Halifax  ;"*  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

XX. 

The  rest  were  Jacks  and  Gills  and  Wills  and  Bills, 
But  when  I've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 

Was  bom  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills, 
And  that  his  father  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 

I've  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills  [smith," 

Three  lines  of  the  dispatch  m  taking  "  Schmack- 

A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 

He  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

XXL 

I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt 's  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  bulletin 
May  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body? 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 

I  think  one  Shakspcaro  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doting. 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXIL 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay : 

But  I'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day ; 

I'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth  ;— such  truths  are  treason  ;  they  betray 

Their  country :  and  as  traitors  are  abhorr'd 
>Vho  name  the  French  in  English,  save  to  show 
How  Peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  foe. 


K 


[See  the  farce  of"  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths."] 
C"  On  s*6tmt  propose  deux  buts  ^galement  avanta^eux, 
la  construction  ae  deux  batteries  sur  Tile  qui  avoisine 
smajil :  le  premier,  de  bombarder  la  place,  d'en  abattre  les 
principaux  Edifices  avec  du  canon  de  quarante-huit,  effct 
d':iutant  plus  probable,  que  la  ville  6tant  batie  en  amphith6- 
atre,  presque  aiicun  coup  ne  serait  perdu."— Hw*.  de  la  Now 
velie  Ru4sie^  p.  203.) 

3  ["Le  second  objet  6tait  de  profiter  do  cc  moment 
d'alarme  peur  que  la  flotille.  agissant  en  m^^me  temps,  pftt 
dt^truire  celle  des  Turcs.  Un  troisi^me  motif,  et  vraisem- 
blement  le  plus  plausible,  6tait  de  jeter  la  consternation  par- 
mi  Ics  Turcs,  et  de  les  engager  A  capituler."— /Wrf.  p.  303.] 
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XXIIL 

The  RussianB,  having  built  two  batteries  on 
An  isle  near  IsmaU,  had  two  ends  in  view ; 

The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 
The  public  buildmgs  and  the  private  too, 

No  matter  what  poor  souls  mi^t  be  undone. 
The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  'tis  true ; 

Form'd  like  an  amphiUieatre,  each  dwelling 

Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in.* 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 
The  moment  of  the  general  consternation, 

To  attack  the  Turks'  flotilla,  which  lay  nigh 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station : 

But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation ;' 

A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seizes  warriors, 

UnlesB  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terriers. 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 
That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with, 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause^  of  killing  Tchitchitzkoff  and  Smith ; 

One  of  the  valorous  "Smiths"  whom  we  shall  miss 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhvmed  to  "  pith ;" 

But  'tis  a  name  so  spread  o'er  "  Sir'*  and  **  Madam," 

That  one  would  thmk  the  first  who  bore  it  **  Adam." 

XXVL 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete. 
Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  hurry  f 

Thus  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  feet, 
Audithrows  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Murray, 

When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  fleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 

May  likewise  put  ofl'for  a  time  what  story 

Sometimes  calls  **  murder,"  and  at  others  "  glory." 

XXVIL 

Whether  it  was  their  engineer's  stupidity. 

Their  haste  or  waste,  1  neither  know  nor  care, 

Or  some  contractor's  persoul  cupidity. 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheanng  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide,  but  there  was  no  solidity 
In  the  new  batteries  erected  there ; 

They  either  miss'd,  or  they  were  never  miss'd, 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list 

XXVIIL 

A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 
Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect ; 

Three  fireships  lost  their  amiable  existence 
Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  eflect : 

The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 
Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect ; 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

While,  though  'twas  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  fast  as  evei0* 


*  ['*Un  habitude  blamable,  celle  de  m^priser  son  ennemi, 
fut  la  cause."— ifut.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  S03.1 

»  [.  .  .*•  du  d^faut  de  perfection  dans  la  construction  des 
batteries ;  on  voulait  agir  promptement,  et  on  negligea  de 
donner  aux  ouvrages  la  solidity  qulis  exigalent."— /^.  p. 
203.] 

«  V*  On  calcula  mal  la  distance ;  la  mftme  esprit  fit  man- 
quer  Teffet  de  trois  brOlots ;  on  se  pressa  d'allumer  la  m«che, 
ils  briil^rent  au  milieu  du  fleuve.  et  quoiqull  fQt  bix  beures 
du  matin,  les  Turcf,  encore  couches,  n'enprirentaucunom- 
brage."— /Wd.  p.  SW.j 
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XXIX. 

At  ieven  thoy  rose,  however,  and  wirvey'd 

The  Rufls  flotilla  pelting  under  way ; 
*lVan  nine,  when  still  advancing  undinnay'd, 

Within  a  cable's  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade, 

Which  was  retum'd  with  mterest,  I  may  Bay, 
And  by  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 
And  shells  and  shot  of  every  size  and  shape.^ 

XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermiHioii 
The  Turkish  fire,  and,  aided  by  their  own 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  great  precisioii : 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  subminon, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up,  a  second  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks.* 

XXXI. 

The  Moslem,  too,  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire. 
Their  Delhis*  mann'd  some  boats,  and  saird  again. 

And  gaird  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire, 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main ; 

But  her^  the  efiS»ct  fell  short  of  their  desire : 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell-mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter.* 

XXXII. 

"  IP  (says  the  historian  here)  "  I  could  report 
All  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 

I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  ^ort, 
And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say  ;'** 

And  BO  he  says  no  more — but  pays  his  court 
To  flome  distinguish'd  strangers  in  that  fray ; 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  La^geron,  and  Damaa, 

Names  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  Fame  has.* 

XXXIII. 

This  being  the  case,  may  show  as  what  Fame  it : 
For  out  of  these  three  "  preux  Chevaliers,**  how 

Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 
That  such  existed?  (and  they  may  live  now 


For  aught  wo  know.)     Renown's  all  hit  m-  mis ; 
There's  fortune  even  in  fame,  we  must  allow. 
Tis  true,  the  Memoirs^  of  the  Prince  de  Idgnt^ 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  Aim  oblivion's  screen. 

XXXIV. 
But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gaUant  actkms 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought. 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions 

Their  names  are  rarely  found,  nor  often  songht 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractionB, 

And  is  eztinguish'd  sooner  than  she  ought : 
Of  all  our  modem  battles,  I  will  bet 
You  can't  repeat  nine  names  from  each  Gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  gloiy, 
Show'd  that  somewhere,  somehow,  there  was  a  fault. 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  reconmaended  an  assault ; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary,* 
Which  made  a  long  debate ;  but  I  most  hah. 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 

I  doubt  few  readers  e'er  would  mount  the  breach. 

XXXVL 

There  was  a  man,  if  that  he  was  a  man, 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  call'd  in  question. 

For  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 
Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 

Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan, 
He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unUest  on 

The  soil  of  the  green  province  he  had  wasted, 

As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted. 

XXXVIl. 

This  was  Potemkin** — a  great  thing  m  days 
When  homicide  and  h  viotry  made  great ; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise. 

His  glory  might  half  equal  hb  estate.  ^ 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people. 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 


1  ["  i«r  Dec.  1790.  La  flotille  Russe  s'avan^a  vers  les  sept 
heures ;  il  en  <^tait  neuf  lorsqu'elle  se  trouva  A  cinquante 
toises  de  la  rille  d'lsmael :  elle  souffrit,  avec  une  Constance 
calme,  un  feu  de  mitrallle  et  de  mousqueterie  .  .  .*'— ifwt. 
delaN.R.  p.  304.J 

«  [.  .  . " pr*8  de  six  heures :  les  batteries  de  terre  secon- 
daient  la  flotille ;  mais  on  reconnAt  alors  que  les  canon- 
nadei  ne  sufllsaient  pas  pour  r^duire  la  place,  on  fit  la 
retralte  4  une  heure.  Un  lanf  on  sauta  pendant  Taction,  tm 
autre  d^rira  par  la  force  du  courant,  et  fiit  pris  par  les 
Turcs."— /6i/  p.  104.] 

«  r«*  Properly  madmen :  a  species  of  troops  who.  In  the 
Turkish  army,  act  as  the  forlorn  hope."— D'Ubbbilot.] 

*['*  Les  Turcs  perdirent  beaucoup  de  monde  et  plusieurs 
vaisseaux ;  ft  peine  la  retraite  des  Russes  fut-elle  remar- 

3uee,  Que  les  plus  braves  d'entre  les  ennemis  se  jetirent 
ans  de  petites  barques  et  essays  rent  une  descente :  le 
Comte  de  Damas  les  mit  en  fuite,  et  leur  tua  p  'fieurs  offi- 
cers et  grand  nombre  de  soldats."— Hut.  delal^.  R.p.  904.] 

*  ["  On  ne  tarirait  pas  si  on  voulait  rapporter  tout  ce  que  les 
Russes  firentde  memorable  danscette^oum^e ;  pour  conter 
los  hauts  faits  d'armes,  pour  particulanser  toutes  les  actions 
d'^clat,  il  faudrait  composer  des  voliunes."— /MJ.  p.  904. J 

•  ^*  Parmi  les  strangers,  le  Prince  de  Ligne  se  distin^a 
de  maniire  Amiriter  I'estime  g^nirale  ;  de  vrais  chevabers 
Franf  ais,  attires  par  I'amour  de  la  ^loire,  se  montrirent 
dipics  d'elle :  les  plus  marquans  Ataient  le  ieune  Due  de 
Richeheu,  les  Comtes  de  Laiigeron  et  Damas."— /Md.  p.  904.] 

'  ["  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Austrian  Field-Mar- 
shal, Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Lign^,  edited  by  the  Bar- 
oness de  Stael-Uolstein,*'  9  vols.  1800.] 


•  [Charles  Joseph,  Comte  de  Ligne,  was  bom  at  Brus- 
sels. Being,  in  1769,  sent  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  on  a 
mission  to  Catherine,  he  became  a  great  favorite  with  her. 
She  appointed  him  field-marshal,  and  gave  him  an  estate  in 
the  Crimea.  In  1788,  he  was  sent  to  assist  Potemkin  at  the 
siege  of  Oczakoff*.    He  died  in  1814.] 

•  ["  L' Admiral  Ribas  d^clara,  en  plein  conseil,  que  ce 
n'6tait  qu*en  donnant  Tassaut  qu*on  obtiendrait  la  place  : 
cet  avisnarut  hardi ;  on  lui  opposa  mille  raisons,  aoxqneUes 
11  r^pondit  par  de  meilleures.**— /ful.  dela  N.  R.  p.  905.] 

» [The  following  character  of  Prince  Potemkin  is  from  the 
pen  of  Count  S^gur,  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
him:— '•!•  his  person  were  coUected  the  most  opposite 
defects  anu  advantages  of  every  kind.  He  was  avaricious  and 
ostentations,  despotic  and  obliging,  politic  and  confiding. 
Ucentious  and  superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambitious  ana 
indiscreet ;  laViso  of  his  t>ountie8  to  his  relations,  his  mis- 
tresses, and  his  favorites,  yet  frequently  paying  neither  his 
household  nor  his  creditors.  His  consequence  always  de- 
pended on  a  woman,  and  he  was  always  unfaithful  to  her. 
Nothingcould  equal  the  activity  of  his  mind,  nor  the  indolence 
of  his  body.  No  dangers  coula  appal  his  courage ;  no  diffi- 
culties force  him  to  abandon  his  projects.  But  the  success  of 
an  enterprise  always  brought  on  disgust  Every  thing  with 
him  was  desultory ;  business,  pleasure,  temper,  courage.  His 
presence  was  a  restraint  on  every  company.  He  was  moiose 
to  all  that  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  caressed  all  such  as  ac- 
costed him  with  familiarity.  None  had  read  less  than  ho ; 
few  people  were  better  informed.  One  while  he  formed  the 
project  of  becoming  Duke  of  Courland ;  at  another  he 
thought  of  bestowing  on  himself  the  crown  of  Poland.  He 
frequently  gave  intimation  of  an  intention  to  make  himself  a 
bishop,  or  even  a  simple  monk.     He  ouilt  a  superb  palace, 
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XXXVIII. 

While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 
A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 

In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent ; 
I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 

But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content 
In  the  mean  time,  the  batteries  proceeded, 

And  fourscore  cannon  on  the  Danube's  border 

Were  briskly  fired  and  answered  in  due  order.* 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark*d,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panteis  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art, 

By  his  dispatches  couchM  in  pithy  phrase ; 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Pield-Marshal  Souvaroffii* 

XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial— 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-arch  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause, 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 

"  You  will  take  Ismail  at  whatever  price.'" 

XLL 

" Let  there  be  light!  said  God,  and  there  was  light  !** 
"  Let  there  be  blood !"  says  man,  and  there's  a  sea ! 

The  fiat  of  this  spoil'd  child  of  the  Night 
(For  Day  ne'er  saw  his  merits)  could  decree 

More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 

Summers  could  renovate,  though  mey  should  be 

Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  ESden's  ihiit ; 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch,  but  root 

XLII. 

Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  **  Allahs"  now 

Began  to  signalize  the  Ruas  retreat,* 
Were  damnably  mistaken  ;  few  are  slow 

In  thmking  that  their  enemy  is  beat, 
(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  though 

I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat,) 
But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken, 
Who  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLIIL 
For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  ftdl  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  deem'd  Cossacques 
For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 

They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 

and  wanted  to  sell  it  before  it  was  finished.  Inhis  youthhe 
had  pleased  Catherine  by  the  ardor  of  his  passion,  by  his 
valor,  and  by  his  mascurme  beauty.  Become  the  rival  of 
Oriofr,  he  performed  for  his  sovereign  whatever  the  most  ro- 
mantic passion  could  inspire.  He  put  out  an  eye,  to  free  it 
from  a  blemish  which  diminished  his  beauty.  Banished  by 
his  rival,  he  ran  to  meet  death  in  battle,  and  returned  with 
glory.  He  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  flfty-two.**} 
1  [**  Ce  projet  remis  &  un  autre  jour,  6prouva  encore  les 

8Iu8granaeaaimcult£8;  le  courage  deRibas  les  surmonta: 
ne  s'agissait  que  de  determiner  le  Prince  Potiemkin ;  il  y 
riossit  Tandis  qu*il  se  d^menait  pour  rez^cution  de  projet 
afr«<-,  on  construisait  de  nouvelles  batteries ;  on  compUit,  le 
li  Decembre,  quatre«vingts  pieces  de  canon  sur  le  bord  du 
Danube,  et  cette  joiun^e  se  passa  en  vives  canonnades."— 
Histo&t  dt  la  NowiU  Rtusu,  tom  il.  p.  S05.] 

<  [*<  Mais  le  It*,  une  partie  des  troupes  ^tait  embarqu^e ; 
on  allait  lever  le  si^ge  :  un  courrier  arrive ;  ce  courrier  an- 
nonce,  de  la  part  du  Prince,  que  le  Mar^chal  Souwarow  va 
prendre  le  oommandement  des  forces  r^unies  sous  IsmaSL" 
Aid.  p.  soft.] 


For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two ; 

But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks. 
Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 
In  this  plain  pair,  Suwarrow  and  his  guide.* 

XLIV. 

*'  Great  joy  to  London  now !"  says  some  great  fool. 
When  London  had  a  grand  illumination. 

Which  to  that  bottle-conjurer,  John  Bull, 
Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 

So  that  the  streets  of  color'd  lamps  are  full. 
That  Saee  (said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 

His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsense. 

To  gratify,  hke  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV 

'TIS  strange  that  he  sfaoold  fiarther  '*  damn  his  eyes," 
For  they  are  damn'd ;  that  once  all-famous  oath 

Is  to  the  devil  now  no  farth^  prize. 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 

Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes  Paradise ; 

And  Famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth, 

Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine, 

Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 


XLVI. 


[ue, 


But  to  the  tale  : — great  joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossacqt 
O'er  whom  Suwanow  shone  like  a  gas  lamp, 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack  ; 
Or  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp. 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk. 
He  flitted  to  and  fro  a  dancing  light. 
Which  all  who  saw  it  followed,  wrong  or  right 

XLVIL 
But  certee  matters  took  a  different  face ; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause, 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace. 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair'd  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines,' 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 


XLVIII. 
'TIS  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction. 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind. 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind. 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connection 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual ; 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  Uttle. 


*  (•*  La  lettre  du  Prince  Potiemkin  k  Souwarow  est  tris- 
oourte ;  eUe  peint  le  caract^re  de  ces  deux  personnages. 
La  voici  dans  toute  sa  teneur :  *Voua  pendrtt  Iswuiil  h  quel 
prist  qu€cesoitr  "—Hist,  de  la  N.  R,  p.  SOS.] 

4  [«•  Le  courrier  est  t^moin  des  cris  de  joie  ( Allabs)  du  Turc, 
qm  se  croyait  &  la  ftn  de  ses  maux."— /M<2.  p.  205.] 

ft  ["  Le  10*,  on  voit  venir  de  loin  deux  hommes  courant  4 
toute  bride :  on  les  prit  pour  des  Kosaks ;  Tun  «tait  Sou- 
warow, et  Tautre  son  guide,  portant  un  paauet  gros  comme 
le  poing,  et  renfermant  le  bagage  du  gdneraL**— /Md  p.  205.] 

•  [••  Les  succ^s  multiplies  de  Souwarow,  sa  bravoure  k 
toute  «preuve,  la  confidence  que  le  aoldat  avait  en  lui,  pro- 
duisirent  un  enthousiasme  gtn^ral :  une  salve  des  batteries 
du  camp  et  de  la  flotte  c^lebrdrent  son  arrivee,  et  Tespoir  du 
suco&s  ranima  les  esprits.  Les  choses  prennent  le  m6me 
iour  une  autre  toumure ;  le  camp  se  rapproche  et  s'dtabbt 
i  la  port4e  du  canon  de  la  place ;  on  prepare  des  fascines  on 
construit  des  Achelles,  on  6tabUt  des  batteries  nouvelles."— 
Ibid.  p.  306.] 
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XLDL 

The  whole  camp  rang  with  joy;  yoa  would  haye 
though 

Tliat  they  were  soing  to  a  mamage  feaat^ 
(This  metaphor,  I  Uvink,  holds  good  as  aught, 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least :) 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage  boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ar£>r  much  incr^ised ;' 
And  why  ?  because  a  Uttle— odd— old  man, 
Stripped  to  his  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  yan. 


But  so  it  was ;  and  every  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity :  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  stati<Hi, 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  foe :  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  daughter: 
llie  thiid,  in  coTomns  two,  attackM  by  water.* 

LI. 

New  batteries  were  erected,  and  was  held 
A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity, 

That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevailed,* 
As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  eztrenaity ; 

And  every  difficulty  being  dispelled. 

Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 

While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it. 

Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet* 

LII. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander 
In  chief,  in  proper  peraon  deignM  to  drill 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  affi>rd  to  squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil ; 

Just  as  you'd  break  a  sucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill : 

He  show'd  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch.* 

UII. 

Also  he  dresi'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascmes 
Like  men  with  turbans,  cimeters,  and  dirks. 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines. 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks  'f 

And  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 
He  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works ; 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneeFd  in  phrases  witty : 

H^  made  no  answer ;  but  he  took  the  city. 

LIV. 

Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 
Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in 

A  stem  repose ;  which  you  would  scarce  conceive ; 
Yet  men  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin 

Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 
That  all  is  settled :— there  was  little  din, 

For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends. 

And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 


» ["  L^ardeur  de  Souwarow,  son  incroyable  actirit*,  son 
m^pris  des  dangers,  8a  presque  certitude  de  r^ussir,  son 
ftme  enAn  s*est  comrauniqu^e  a  I'arm^c  ;  il  n'est  pas  jusqu'au 
dernier  goujat  qui  ne  desire  d'obtenir  I'bonneiur  de  monter 
&  I'assaut^*— Hwt.  delaN.R,^.  206.] 

*  V''  La  premie  re  attaque^tait  compos^edetrois  coIoDnes— 
trois  autres  colonnes,  destinies  ft  la  secoode  attaque,  avaient 
pour  cheCs,  &c.— la  troisi^me  attaque  par  eau  n'avoit  que 
deux  colonnes.'*— /MJ.  p.  2070 

I  [«<  On  construiiit  de  nouvelles  batteiies  le  18«.    On  tint 


LV. 

Snwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert. 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesdng,  pondering  ; 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely 'may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  wondering ; 
Hero,  bum>on,  half-demon,  and  half-dirt. 

Fraying,  instructing,  desolating,  plundering ; 
Now  Mars,  now  Momus ;  and  when  bent  to  atonn 
A  fortress,  Hariequin  in  uniform. 

LVI. 

The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  driD — 
For  this  great  conqueror  play'd  the  corporal — 

Some  CkMsacques,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a  hilly 
Had  met  a  party  towards  the  twilight's  fall. 

One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongue— or  well  .r  Ul, 
'Twas  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all ; 

But  whether  firom  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  manner. 

They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  baniiAr. 

Lvn. 

Whereon  immediately  at  his  request  [quaiten ; 

They  brought  him  and   his   comrades   to    head- 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  have  gueas'd 

That  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartars, 
And  that  beneath  each  'Turkish-fasbion'd  vest 

Lurk'd  Christianity ;  which  sometimes  bartezs 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mirtakes. 

Lvin. 

Snwarrow,  who  was  standing  m  his  shirt 
Before  a  company  of  Cahnucks,  drilling, 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert. 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing, — 

For  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt. 
This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  maxims,  which  to  martial  comprehension 

Fh>ved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  peasion  y — 

LIX. 

Snwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacqnes  and  their  prey,  tum'd  round  and  cast 
Upon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye : — 

"  Whence  come  ye  ?" — '*  From  Constantinople  last. 
Captives  just  now  escaped,"  was  the  reply.        [paas'd 

"What  are  ye?"— "What  you  see  us."     Briefly 
This  dialogue ;  for  he  who  answer'd  knew 
To  whom  ne  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 

**Your  names?" — ^**Mme's  Johnson,  and  my  com- 
rade's Juan ; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman."    The  chief  threw  on 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said,  "  I  have  heard 
Your  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one : 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd : 
But  let  that  pass : — I  think  I  have  heard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment?"—"  The  same." 


un  conseil  de  guerre,  on  y  examinales  plans  pour  Tassaut ; 
ils  r«unirent  tous  les  sounrages."— Hm(.  delaN.R.^.  306.] 

4  Fact :  Suwaroff  did  this  in  person. 

ft  [**  Le  lO"  et  le  20*,  Souwarow  exerf  a  les  soldats ;  il  leui 
montra  comment  11  fallait  sV  prendre  pour  escalader ;  11  en- 
seigna  aux  recnies  la  maniere  de  donner  le  coup  de  baio- 
nctte."— /6ui.  p.  208.J 

•  ["  Pour  ces  exercioes  dnm  nouveau  genre,  il  se  serrit  de 
fascmes  dispos^es  de  maniire  A  representor  un  Turo.  * 
Ibid,  p.  208.J 
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LXL 
"You  served  at  Widdin?"— "  YeB."— «  You  led  the 
attack  ?" 

"  I  did."—"  What  next  r— "  I  really  hardly  know." 
"  You  were  the  first  i'  the  breach  ?"— "  I  was  not  slack 

At  least  to  follow  those  who  might  be  bo." 
««  What  followed?"—"  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  foe." 
«  You  shall  have  veu^ance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LXII. 
"  Whore  will  you  serve  ?"—"  Where'er  you  pleaae." 
— "  I  know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 
Aud  doubtlees  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  youVe  already  borne. 
And  this  young  fellow — say  what  can  he  do  ? 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  torn  7^ 
"  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault" 

LXIII. 

"  He  shall  if  that  he  dare."     Here  Juan  bow*d 
liow  as  the  compliment  deserved.     Suwarrow 

Continued :  **  Your  old  regiment's  allowM, 
By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-monow. 

Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  amault :  I  have  vow'd 
To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  harrow 

Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 

Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  mosque. 

LXIV. 

"  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory !" — Here  he  tum'd 
And  driird  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 

Until  each  high,  heroic  bosom  burn'd 

For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 

A  preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spum'd 

AH  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push  on 

To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 

The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 

LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a  favorite,  ventured  to  addrass 

Saw  ^  '>w,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement    **  I  confess 

My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 

Among  the  foremost ;  but  if  you'd  express 

Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 

And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend." 

LXVL 

•*  Right !  I  was  bu-w,  and  forgot    Why,  you 
Will  join  your  fon/«  3r  regiment,  which  riiould  be 

Now  under  arms.    Ho !  KatskofiT,  take  him  to— 
(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly) 

His  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew : 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 

He's  a  fine  Iwy.    The  women  may  be  sent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent" 

LXVII. 

But  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies, — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 

To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new. 
Although  their  harem  education  led 

Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 
Passive  obedience, — now  raised  up  the  head. 

With  flashing  eyes  and  starting  teara,  and  flung 

Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 


LXVIIL 
O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honor'd  by  the  greatest  chief 
Tliat  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain. 

Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 
Oh,  foolish  mortals !  Always  taught  in  vain  ! 

Oh,  glorious  laurel !  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 
Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sea. 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears. 
And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  surveyed 

The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 

Of  feeling :  for  however  habit  sears 

Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 

Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 

Will  touch  even  heroes— and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said, — and  in  the  kindest  Calmuck  tone, — 
**  Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 

By  bringing  women  here  7    They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  wagons,  where  alon^ 

In  fact  they  can  be  safe.    You  should  have  been      ) 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  tN*«vee : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives." 

LXXI. 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  ihus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  **  theee  are  tht  wives  of  others, 

And  not  our  own.     I  am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a  camp :  I  know  tliat  naught  so  bothezs 

The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 

As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 

LXXII.     , 

"  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 

With  their  attendant  aided  our  escape. 
And  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 

A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 
To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new ; 

To  them,  poor  things,  it  is  an  awkward  scrape. 
I  therefore,  if  you  widi  me  to  fight  freely. 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly." 

LXXIII. 

Meantime  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyes» 
Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 

Their  own  protectors ;  nor  was  their  surprise 
Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 

To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  Uian  wise 
In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmeared  with  dust, 

Stripp'd  to  his  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean. 

More  fear'd  than  all  the  sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod, 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.    Now  to  them. 

Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god. 
To  see  the  sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem, 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  taiFs  a  diadem) 

With  sU  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without 
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LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 
Thouj^h  little  veiwd  in  feelings  oriental, 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way : 
Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental. 

Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  should  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 

In  this — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 

And  then  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight 
They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await. 

According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses, 
What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate— 

(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 
A  mort^^age  on  Humanity's  estate) — 

While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm. 

To  bum  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVIL 

Snwarrow, — who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross, 
Being  much  too  gross  to  see  them  in  (fetail, 

Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross. 
And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail, 

And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 

(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 

As  wife  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job,- 

What  was't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob  7 

LXXVIII. 

Nothing. — ^The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  mstead  of  slaying  Priam's  son. 

We  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade. 
Bombs,  drums,  guns,  bastions,  batteries,  bayonets, 

bullets; 
Hard  words,  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses'  guUeta. 

LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  who  oooldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long ;  all  ages,  though  so  short, 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resMt, 

Unless  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  leas  than  is  the  hope  of  every  court. 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy : — 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer !  I  have  now 
To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  men  were  slain, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow. 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  I  must  allow. 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  ocean's  flood ; 

But  still  we  modems  equal  you  in  blood ; 

LXXXL 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact ; 

And  fact  is  tmth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 
Of  which  howe'er  the  Muse  describes  each  act, 

There  should  be  ne'ertheless  a  slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack'd  ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing--how  shall  I  relate  'em? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals !  Phoebus  watches 
To  color  up  his  rays  from  your  di^Nitches. 


LXXXIL 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kill'd  and  woiamled ! 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  so  hearty. 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  noiWy  siv- 
rounded! 
Oh,  Cesar's  Commentaries  I  now  impart,  ye 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confounded) 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues. 
So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXIIL 

When  I  call  "  fading"  martial  immortality, 
I  mean,  that  every  a^  and  every  year. 

And  almost  every  day,  m  sad  reality. 
Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear, 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 

Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  business. 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dizzinea. 

LXXXIV. 

Medals,  rank,  ribands,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet. 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man. 
As  purple  to  the  Babylonian  harlot : 

A  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women ;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  varlet 

But  deems  himself  the  fint  in  Glory's  van. 
But  Glory's  glory ;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is— ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind ! 

LXXXV. 

At  least  he  feeU  it,  and  some  say  he  net. 

Because  he  rans  before  it  like  a  pig ; 
Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  disease. 

Say,  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig, 
A  schooner,  or — ^but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  Canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue. 
The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  people, 
like  a  bob-major  from  a  village  steepfe. 

LXXXVI. 
Hark !  through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  dull  night, 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank ! 
Lo !  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 

Along  the  leaguer'd  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  light 

The  stars  peep  through  the  vapors  dim  and  dank. 
Which    curi    in    curious    wreaths: — ^how  soon    the 

smoke 
Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak ! 

LXXXVII. 
Here  pause  we  for  the  present — as  even  then 

That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 
Strack  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  breath ! 
A  moment — and  all  will  be  life  again ! 

The  march !  the  charge !  the  Miouts  of  either  faith ! 
Hurra !  and  Allah  I  an(f-one  moment  more- 
The  death-cry  drowning  m  the  battle's  roar. 


Canto  viii. 


DON  JUAN. 
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OANTO    THE   EIGHTH/ 


Oh  blood  and  thunder !  and  oh  blood  and  wounds ! 

These  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 
Too  gentle  reader  I  and  most  shocking  sounds : 

And  80  they  are ;  yet  thus  is  Glory  s  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
So  be  they  her  inspirers !    Call  them  Mars, 
Bellona,  what  you  will — ^they  mean  but  wars. 

II. 

All  was  prepared — the  fire,  the  trword,  the  men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 
The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

Meirch'd  forth  with  nenre  and  sinews  bent  to  slay, — 
A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 
Whose  heads  were  heroes,  which  cut  df  in  vam. 
Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

IIL 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross ; 

But  could  we  know  them  in  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  the  profit  and  the  loss, 

War*s  merit  it  by  no  means  might  enhance. 
To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  sheddmg  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 

And  why  7  because  it  brings  self-approbation ; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare. 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation, 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare, 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station. 

Though  they  may  make  Corruption  gape  or  stare. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  Freedom's  battles. 
Are  nothing  but  a  chUd  of  Murder's  rattles. 

V. 
And  such  they  are, — and  such  they  will  be  found : 
Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 


1  [This  Canto  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  taking  of 
Ismail  bv  storm.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt,  in  prose, 
even  a  feeble  outline  of  the  varied  horrors  which  marked 
that  celebrated  scene  of  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  carnage : 
the  noble  writer  ha?  ^  "^Dieted  them  with  all  that  vivid  and 
appalling  fidelity,  which,  on  such  a  theme,  might  be  ex* 
pected  from  his  powerful  muse ;  and,  if  any  thing  can  add 
to  the  shuddering  sensation  we  experience  m  reading  these 
terrific  details,  it  is  the  consideration  that  poetry,  in  this  in* 
stance,  instead  of  dealing  in  fiction,  must  necessarily  relate 
a  tale  that  falls  short  of  the  truth.— Campbbll.] 

3  ["  La  nuit  «tait  obscure ;  un  brouillard  «pais  ne  nous 
permettait  de  distinguer  autre  chose  que  le  feu  de  notre 
artillerie,  dont  Thorizon  «tait  embras^  de  tons  c6t«8 :  ce  feu, 
partant  du  milieu  du  Danube,  se  r«fl6chissait  sur  les  eaux, 
et  offrait  un  coup  d'oeil  trds-singulier."— Huf.  dt  la  Nowette 
Ruttiet  torn.  iiL  p.  300.] 

*  [*'  A  peine  eut  on  pareoum  Pespace  de  quelques  toises 
au-del4  dcs  batteries,  que  les  Turcs,  qui  n'avaient  point 
tir6  pendant  toute  la  nuit  s'appercerant  de  nos  mouvemens, 
oommencdrent  de  leur  c6tA  un  feu  tr6s-vif,  qui  embrasa  le 
reste  de  l*horizon :  mais  ce  futbien  autre  chose  lorsque,  av- 
anc^s  davantage,  le  feudela  raousqueterie  commen^a  dans 
toute  P^tendue  du  rempart  que  nous  appercevions.  Ce  fut 
alors  que  la  place  parut  4  nos  yeux  comma  un  volcan  dont 
le  feu  sortait  de  toutes  parties.^— /MJ.  p.  309.] 


Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 

While  the  mere  victor's  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VI. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 
Naught  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  fiame, 

Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud, 
And  in  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same — ^ 

A  mirror'd  hell !  the  volleymg  roar,  and  loud 
Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  overcame 

The  ear  far  more  than  thunder ;  for  Heaven's  flashes 

Spare,  or  smite  rarely — man's  make  millions  ashes ! 

VII. 

The  column  order'd  on  the  assault  scarce  pass'd 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises. 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 

Answering  the  Chnstian  thunders  with  like  voices : 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced, 
Which  rock'd  as  'twere  beneath  the  mighty  noises  ; 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna,  when 

The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den.* 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  "  Allah  !"*  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  kmd  as  even  the  roar 

Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 

Resound^  '*  Allah !"  and  the  ck>uds  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o'er. 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.     Hark !  through 

All  sounds  it  pierceth,  "  Allah !  Allah  !  Hu  !"* 

IX. 

The  columns  were  in  movement  one  and  all. 

But  of  the  portion  which  attack'd  by  water. 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall,' 

Though  led  by  Arscniew,  that  great  sou  of  slaughter. 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  balL 

"Carnage"  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  "is  Grod's 
daughter:"' 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  m  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras,  too,  had  a  ball  botweou 
His  cap  and  head,*  which  proves  the  head  to  bo 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 

*  ["  Un  cri  universcl  dMCoA  /  qui  se  rfep^tait  tout  autour 
de  la  ville,  Vint  encore  rendre  plus  extraordinaire  cct  m- 
slant,  dont  il  est  impossible  de  se  faire  une  id6e."— //w/.  de 
la  N.  R.  p.  309] 

»  Allah  Hu !  is  properly  the  war-cry  of  the  Mussulmans, 
and  they  dwell  on  the  l^st  syllable,  wtuch  gives  it  a  wild  ana 
peculiar  effect. 

*  ["  Toutes  les  colonnes  ^taient  en  roouvement ;  celles 
qui  attaquaient  par  eau  commandoes  par  le  geoOral  Arse- 
niew,  essuy^rent  un  feu  Opouvantable,  et  perdirent  avant  le 
jour  un  tiers  de  leurs  ofilciers." — Ibid.] 

T  "  But  Tkjf*  most  dreaded  instrument 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent. 
Is  roan  array*d  for  mutut*;  slaughter , 
Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughtn  !" 

WOBDSWOSTH's  Thonksgitnng  Ode. 

*  ["  Le  Prince  de  Ligne  fut  blessd  au  genou ;  le  Due  de 
Richelieu  eut  une  balle  entre  le  fond  de  son  bonnet  et  sa 
tAte:'—HiH,  delaNottvtUe  Ruuie,  t.  iiL  p.  810.] 


♦  To  wit,  the  Deity's :  this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a  pedi- 
gree for  murder  as  ever  was  found  out  by  Garter  King  at 
Arms.~What  would  hare  been  said,  had  any  free-spoken 
people  discovered  such  a  lineage  ? 
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Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap;  in  fact,  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head : 
"  Ashes  to  ashes*' — why  not  lead  to  lead? 

XI. 

Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near,— 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wmce, 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  dei^  ear, — 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  for  rank,  by  the  same  token, 
To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken.' 

XII. 

Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic, 
And  thirty  thousand  muskets  flung  their  pills 

Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic.^ 
Mortality  I  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills ; 

Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 
Like  &e  death-watch,  within  our  ears  the  ills 

Past,  present,  and  to  come ; — but  all  may  yield 

To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

XIJL 

There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 

By  the  infinities  of  agony. 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whate*er  it  may  regard— 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Tum'd  back  within  its  socket, — these  reward 

Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 

May  win  perhaps  a  riband  at  the  breast ! 

XIV. 

Yet  I  love  glory ; — glory's  a  great  thing : — 
Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 

Maintained  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king : 
A  moderate  pension  shakes  full  many  a  sage, 

And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing. 
Which  is  still  better ;  thus  in  verse  to  wage 

Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 

Half-pay  for  life,  make  mankmd  worth  destroying. 

XV. 

The  troops,  already  disembarked,  push'd  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  right ;  the  othen, 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landmg  done. 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted  one  by  one, 
Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothen, 

O'er  the  intrenchment  and  the  palisade,' 

Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 

And  this  was  admirable ;  for  so  hot 
The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 

Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 
And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 

Of  oificers  a  third  fell  on  the  spot, 

A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 

To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  are  at  fault 


1  ["  Le  brigadier  Markow,  insistant  pour  qu'on  emport&t 
le  prince  bless6,  re^ut  un  coup  de  fusu  qui  lui  fracassa  le 
pied."— //m/.  de  la  NoweUt  RussUy  torn.  iif.  p.  210.] 

»  ["  Trois  cents  bouches  ft  feu  vomissaient  sans  interrup- 
tion, et  trente  mille  fusils  aliraentaient  sans  rel&che  une 
gr6Ic  de  balles."— /Wrf.  p.  810.] 

s  ["  Les  troupes,  dijA  d^barqu^es,  se  port^rent  &  droite 
pour  s^emparer  d'unbatterie ;  et  celles  deoarquiftes  plus  bas, 


XVIL 

But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern, 
To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  faiiM : 

He  must  h«  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  naoie. 

Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 
A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim. 

Would  fprm  a  lengthy  lezioon  ci  gkny, 

And  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  ttory : 

xvra. 

And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 
To  the  Gazette— which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 

By  the  deceased,  who  lie  in  famous  slunober 
In  ditches,  fields,  or  where'er  they  felt 

Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber ; — 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  opelt 

In  the  diq>atch :  I  knew  a  man  whose  \om 

Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grose.* 

XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  join'd  a  certain  corps, 

And    fought    away  with    might  and    maui«    nol 
knowing 
The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before, 

And  still  leas  guessing  where  they  might  be  gotn^  ; 
But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o*er, 

Fuing,  and  thrusting,  slariimg,  sweating,  glowing. 
But  fighting  thoughtlcMsly  enoi^rh  to  win. 
To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

,    XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallow'd  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands,— eometimes  gaining 

A  yard  or  two  of   ground,  which    brought    them 
nigher 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining ; 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire, 
Which  really  pour'd  as  if  all  hell  were  raining 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o'er 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

XXI. 

Though  'twas  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and  though 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  docs  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch. 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch. 

Which  sti^n'd  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'd  for  day ; — 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXIL 

Indeed  he  could  not    But  what  if  he  had? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 

Frederic  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign'd  to  run 
For  the  first  and  last  time ;  for,  like  a  ^, 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals  after  one 
Warm  bout  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks, 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  poUtica. 


principalement  compos^es  des  grenadiers  de  Fanagorie,  es- 
caladaient  le  retranchement  et  lapalissade.**— i/uf.  dtUN. 
R.  p.  SIO] 

*  A  fact :  see  the  Waterloo  Gazettes.  1  recollect  remark- 
ing at  the  lime  to  a  friend : — *'  There  is  fame !  a  man  iB 
killed,  his  name  is  Grose,  and  they  print  it  Grove."*  I  was 
at  college  with  the  deceased,  who  was  a  very  amiable  and 
clever  num,  and  his  society  in  great  request  for  his  wit, 
gayety,  and  "  Chansons  a  boire." 
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xxm. 

He  was  what  Erin- calls,  in  her  sablime 
Old  Eree  or  Irieh,  or  it  may  be  Punic  ; — 

(The  antiquarians'  who  can  settle  time, 
Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Runic, 

Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  clime 
With  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 

Of  Dido*8  alphabet ;  and  this  is  rational 

As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national ;) — 

XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  "  a  broth  of  a  boy,*' 
A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song ; 

Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  of  joy, 
Or  the  senaatiouj  (if  that  phrase  seem  wrong,) 

And  afterward,  if  he  must  needs  destroy, 
In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 

To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 

No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice :  if  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  he  call'd  the  <*  best 

Intentions,"  which  form  all  mankind's  trump  card. 
To  be  produced  when  brou^t  up  to  the  test 

The  stateeman,  hero,  harl6t,  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs,  by  saying  they  meant  well ; 

*Ti8  pity  "  that  such  meaning  dhould  pare  hell.*'* 

XXVI. 

I  almost  lately  have  begun  to  doubt 
Whether  hell's  pavement — if  it  be  so  paved — 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 
Not  by  the  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved, 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 
Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 

And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell, 

Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  MaU. 

XXVII. 

Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 
Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 

Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands'  sides 
Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year, 

By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  Fortune's  tides, 
Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puxxled  here. 

When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 

He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

XXVIIL 

I  don't  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd — it  might 
Be  that  the  greater  part  were  kill'd  or  wounded, 

And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 
About ;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 

Coesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 

Of  his  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 

In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield. 

And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field.* 

1  See  General  Yalancey  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons. 

<  The  Portuguese  proverb  says  that  '*  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.'*~[See  oiif^,  p.  538.] 

s  C"  The  Nenrii  marched  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand, 
and  fell  upon  Cassar,  as  he  was  fortifying  his  camp,  and  had 
not  the  least  notion  of  so  sudden  an  attack.  They  first 
routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  surrounded  the  twelfth  and  the 
seventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers.  Had  not  Caesar 
snatched  a  ouckler  from  one  of  his  own  men,  forced  his  way 
through  the  combatants  before  him,  and  rushed  upon  the 
barbarians ;  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion,  seeing  his  danger, 
ran  from  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  and  mowed 


XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  CsBsar,  but  a  fine  young  lad,  who  fought 

He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  milch  longer  time  ;  then,  like  an  ass — 

(Start  not,  kind  reader,  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajaz,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  than  a  new  one  ;)— 

XXX. 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way. 
And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind ; 

But  seeing,  flashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  hills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Those  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray. 
He  stiunbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 

A  path,  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses 

XXXI. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  .  ad 

Quite  di8appear'd--the  gods  know  how !  (I  can't 
Accoimt  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 

In  history ;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad. 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  caro  •-  pinch  of  snufiT  about  his  corps:) — 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded. 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His  way  to — where  he  knew  not — single-handed ; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 

An  *'  ignis  fatuus  ;'*  or  as  sailors  stranded 
Unto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake  ; 

So  Juan,  following  honor  and  his  nose, 

Rush'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes, 

xxxin. 

He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared. 
For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 

Flll'd  as  with  Ughtnmg — for  his  spirit  shared 
The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 

And  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heanl. 
And  the  loud  cannon  peal'd  his  hoarsest  strains. 

He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadlv  shaken 

By  thy  humane  discovery.  Friar  Bacon  !* 

XXXIV. 

And  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  colunm, 

Under  the  orders  of  the  General  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  voltune 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solenm 

Air  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces 

And  levell'd  weapons  still  against  the  glacis. 


down  the  enemy's  ranks,  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vived the  battle.^'—PLUTAacH.] 

*  ["  N'^>percevant  plus  le  commandant  du  corps  dont  je 
fiisaispaitie,  et  ignorant  ou  je  devais  porter  mes  pas,  ;e  crus 
reconnoitre  le  lieu  ou  le  rempart  ^tait  situd  ;  on  y  faisait  un 
feu  assez  vif,  que  je  jugeai  6tre  celui  du  G«'n^ral-major  de   I 
Lascy."—  HUt.  d^laj/.R.p.  210.]  ' 

•  Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  this  friar,  i 
[N.  B.  Though  Friar  Bacon  seems  to  have  discovered  gun-  , 
powder,  he  had  the  kmmamtjf  not  to  record  his  discovery  in  ' 
mtelligible  language.] 
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XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crim  up  came  Johnson  too, 

Who  had  "  retreated,"  as  the  phrase  is  when 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 
Knew  when  and  how  "  to  cut  and  come  again," 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dymg, 
Except  Don  Juan,  a  mere  novice,  whose 

More  virgin  valor  never  dreamt  of  flying. 
From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 

Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying  [thews,— 

On   its  own   strength,  with   careless   nerves  and 

Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally 

Those  who  catch  cold  m  "  shadows  of  Death's  valley." 

XXXVII. 

And  there,  a  little  shelter'd  from  the  shot. 
Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet. 

Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — ^for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  spot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  d»vil,  as  yet, — 

He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scatter'd 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter'd. 

XXXVIII. 

And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what's  strange,  they  came 
Unto  his  call,  unlike  *'  the  spirits  from 

The  vasty  deep,"  to  whom  you  may  exclaim, 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home.^ 

Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 
At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb, 

And  that  odd  impulse,  which  in  wars  or  creeds 

Makes  men,  like  cuttle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove !  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness :  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 

Her  steady  breath,  (which  some  months  the  same 
stiU'wi) 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle. 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle ; 

XL. 

And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 

Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  behmd 
He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 

Of  idle  apprehensions,  which  like  wind 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.     Though  their  lids  so 

Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind. 
But  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 
Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 


>      1  lOknd<mtr.  "  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotgpur.  Why  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man : 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them  r— Henry  iK] 

a  [ "  the  dread  of  something  after  death,— 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns."— womfc/. 

•  :Tata»,— the  slope  or  inclination  of  a  wall,  whereby,  re- 
clininir  at  the  top  so  as  to  fall  within  its  ba^e,  the  thickness 
is  gradually  lessened  according  to  the  height.— if  tiiiary  Die- 


xu. 

But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  retom 

With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 
Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourn. 

Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  dread.* 
To  Jack,  howe'er,  this  gave  but  slight  concern : 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 
Acted  upon  the  Uving  as  on  wire. 
And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XUL 

Egad !  they  found  the  second  tone  what  they 
The  first  time  thonght  quite  terrible  enoagfa 

To  fly  from,  malgr^  all  which  people  say 
Of  glory,  and  all  that  inomortal  stuff 

Which  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay, 
That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warrion  toogfa) — 

They  found  on  theur  return  the  self-same  welccime. 

Which  made  some  thinkt  and  othezs  Jmoto,  a  keU  oome. 

XLIII. 

They  fell  as  thk;k  as  harvests  beneath  hail, 
Grass  before  scythes,  or  com  below  the  sickle. 

Proving  that  trite  old  troth,  that  life's  as  frail 
As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 

The  Turkish  batteries  thrash'd  them  Uke  a  flail. 
Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle 

Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  knock'd 

Upon  the  head,  before  their  guns  were  cock'd. 

XLIV. 

The  Turks  behind  the  traverses  and  flanka 
Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils. 

And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks: 
However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  Fate  who  levels 

Towns,  nations,  worids,  in  her  revolving  pranks. 
So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  snlphnry  revels. 

That  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not  scampered, 

Reach'd  the  interior  tains*  of  the  rampant* 

XLV. 

First  one  or  two,  then  five,  she,  and  a  dozen 
Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 

All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  rosin. 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above,  as  well 's  below, 

So  that  yon  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen, 
The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 

Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet, 

Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet 

XLVI. 

But  those  who  scaled,  found  out  that  their  advance 
Was  favored  by  an  accident  or  blunder : 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohom's  ignorance 
Had  palisado'd  m  a  way  you'd  wonder 

To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France— 

(Tliough  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock  under)— 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet  | 

Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  set  :* 


«  [**  Appellant  ceux  des  chasseurs  qui  6taient  autoor  de  nxn 
en  assez  grand  nombre,  Je  m'avanf  ai  et  reconnus  ne  m^^^ 
point  tromp«  dans  mon  calcul ;  c'6tait  en  effetcettecolonoe 

aui  k  linstaut  panrenait  au  sommet  lu  rempart.  Les  Tores 
e  derridre  les  travers  et  les  flancs  les  bastions  voisiDi  te* 
saient  sur  elle  un  feu  tres-vif  de  canon  et  de  mousoueten* 
Je  gravis,  avec  les  gens  qui  m'araient  siiiri,  le  tafoi  in^* 
rieur  du  rempart."— f/u*.  delaX.  R  p.  Sll.] 

•  [**  Cc  fut  dans  cet  instant  que  je  reconnus  combicn  l***  ' 
noranoe  du  constructear  des  paussades  6tait  iroports'JJ 
pour  nous  ;  car,  comme  elles  etaient  places  au  auUsQ  « 
parapet,"  ^c^.—llnd.  p.  Sll.] 
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XLVn. 

So  that  on  either  side  some  mne  or  ten 

Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  coold  contrive 

To  march  ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men, 
At  least  to  i3l  those  who  were  left  alive, 

Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  fight  again ; 
And  that  which  farther  aided  them  to  strive 

Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades. 

Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades.' 

XLVIIL 

Among  the  first, — I  will  not  say  the  firBtt 
For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 

Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 
Out  between  iriends  as  well  as  allied  nations : 

The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 
Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience. 

As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterioo 

Was  beaten, — though  the  Prussians  say  so  too ; — 

XLIX. 

And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  Gneisenau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  "  au"  and  "  ow," 

Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe^ 
Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 

As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw, 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 

His  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions ; 

Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 


But  never  mind  y—^*  God  save  the  king  !**  and  kings ! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer — 
I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  by  will  be  the  stronger : 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 
Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant ; 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons  such  as  men  [pliant 

Snatch  when   despair  makes  human  hearts  less 

Then  comes  the  "  tug  of  war ;" — ^"twill  come  agam, 
I  rather  doubt ;  and  I  would  fain  say  "  fie  on  t,'* 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollution. 

LIL 

But  to  continue  * — I  say  not  the  fint. 
But  of  the  fint,  our  little  friend  IX>n  Juan 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nuxsed        [one 
Amidst  such  scenes— though  this  was  quite  a  new 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  to  most.    The  thirst 
Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  throngh  and  through  one, 

Pervaded  him — although  a  generous  creature, 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 


[1  pouvaii  marcner ;  ei  les  soioau,  apres  etre  menus,  aval- 
It  pu  se  ranger  commod^roent  sur  respace  ext^rieur,  qui 
e  s^Aleva  que  d'4-peu-prd8  deux  pieds  au-dessus  du  niveau 
B  la  terre/'— Htrt.  <i«  ia  JV.  R.  p.  211.] 


1  [*'  n  y  avait  de  chaque  cAt6  neuf  ^  dix  pieds  sur  lesqnels 
on  pouvait  marcher ;  et  lea  soldats,  apr^s  Itre  months,  avai- 

ent ..        .         t. 

ne 

de  la  terre."— ««#«.  dtlaN.R,^. 

«  [It  has  been  a  favorite  assertion  with  almost  all  the 
French,  and  some  English  writers,  that  the  English  were  on 
the  point  of  being  defeated,  when  the  Prussian  force  came 
up.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  Baron  Muffling  has  given 
the  most  explicit  testimony,  "  that  the  battle  could  have 
afforded  no  favorable  result  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the 
Prussians  had  never  come  up."    The  laurels  of  Waterloo 


LUL 

And  here  he  was — who  upon  woman's  breast. 
Even  from  a  chdd,  felt  like  a  child ;  howe'er 

The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confess'd, 
To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there ; 

And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 
Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 

"  Observe  your  lover  when  he  Uatea  your  arms ;" 

But  Juan  never  left  them,  while  they  had  charms, 

LIV. 

Unless  compell'd  by  fate,  or  wave,  or  wind. 
Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  same. 

But  here  he  was ! — ^where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
Humanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame : 

And  he  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, 

Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 

The  loftiest,  hurried  by  the  time  and  place, 

Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  blood-horse  in  a  race. 

LV. 

So  was  his  blood  stirr'd  while  he  found  resistance. 
As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  five-bar  gate, 

Or  double  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 
Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weig^, 

The  lightest  being  the  safest :  at  a  distance 
He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 

Blood,  until  heated — and  even  then  his  own 

At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI.  \ 

The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hardpress'd, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast, 

Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  ftom  the  moon. 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  address'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon. 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  <*  base  Bezonian,"* 
(As  Pistol  caUs  it,)  but  a  young  Livonian.^ 

LVII. 

Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  m  German,  knew 
As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 

In  answer  made  an  iuclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 

For  seeing  one  with  ribands,  black  and  blue. 
Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  m  hand, 

Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to  thank. 

He  recogmsed  an  officer  of  rank. 

Lvin. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language ;  and  besides,  in  time 

Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 
Rings  o'er  the  malogue,  and  many  a  crime 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 

Upon  the  ear,  and  sounds  of  horror  chime 

In  like  church-bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 

There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there. 


must  be  divided— the  British  won  the  battle,  the  Prussians 
achieved  and  rendered  available  the  victory.— Sia  Waltss 
Scott.] 

*  [Pistol's  "  B*tcmmC*  is  a  corruption  of  Hacgno*o-~%  needy 
man-Hoaetaphorically  (at  least)  a  scoundrel.] 

*  V*  Le  General  Lascy,  vojrant  aniver  un  corps,  si  4*propos 
&  son  secour,  s'avanfa  vers  Pofficier  qui  I'avait  conduit, 
et,  le  prenant  pour  un  Livonien,  lui  fit,  en  AUemand,  les 
compbmens  les  plus  flatteurs ;  le  jeune  militaire  (le  Due  de 
Richelieu)  qui  parlait  parfaitement  cette  langue,  y  r^pondit 
avec  sa  modestie ordinaire."*— ifwf.  deUN.R  p  811.: 
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UX. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 
Two  long  octaves,  pam*d  in  a  little  minnte ; 

But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it 

The  very  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  din, 

Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet, 

As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonizing  voice  I 

LX. 

The  town  was  entered.    Oh  eternity ! — 

**  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town," 
So  Cowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 

Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh, 

Ail  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known ; 
And  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past. 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  bo  our  home  at  last  :— 

LXL 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla'  the  man-slayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  Incky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 
The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  anywhere ; 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Eujoy*d  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wil£  of  deepest  maze.* 

LXII. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude;  Health  shrank  not  from  him — ^for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild, 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.    The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety ; 

LXIII. 

And  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame. 
Without  which  glory's  but  a  tavern  song — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  Nature,  or  the  Man  of  Koss  run  wild. 

LXIV. 

'Tis  true  he  shrank  from  men  even  of  his  nation, 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 

He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease  ;* 

The  inconvenience  of  civilization  . 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 

But  where  he  met  the  individual  man. 

He  show'd  hunself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 


1  [See  tttUi,  p.  471.] 

*  ["  The  wildest  solitudes  are  to  the  taste  of  some  people. 
General  Boon,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  first  set- 
tlement of  Kentucky,  is  of  this  turn.  It  is  said,  that  he  is 
now,  (1818,)  at  the  age  of  seventy,  pursuing  the  daily  chase 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  last  abode  of 
ci^-ilized  man.  He  had  retired  to  a  chosen  spot,  beyond  the 
Missouri,  which,  after  him,  is  nsmed  Boon's  Lick,  out  of 
the  reach,  us  he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion  ;  but  white 
men,  even  there,  encroached  upon  him,  and,  two  years  ago, 
he  went  back  two  hundred  miles  farther.^— Atrik^cik't  Notes 
OH  Amertca.} 

*  ['*  Such  is  the  restless  disposition  of  these  backwoods- 
men, and  so  averse  are  their  habits  from  those  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  that  nothing  short  of  the  salt,  sandy  desert 


LXV. 

He  was  not  all  alone^  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase. 

Whose  young,  unawaken'd  world  was  ever  new. 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A  frown  on  Nature's  or  on  human  face ; — 

The  free-bom  forest  found  and  kept  them  free. 

And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXVI. 

And  tall,  and  itrong,  and  swift  of  foot  were  they. 
Beyond  the  dwamng  city's  pale  abortions. 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain ;  the  green  woods  were  their  pottkHW ; 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray. 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions  ; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage ;  and  their  rifle*. 

Though  very  tme,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

LXVII. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbeis. 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numben  ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  eoQ  ; 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encmnbeiB, 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

LXVIIL 

So  much  for  Nature : — by  way  of  variety, 
Now  back  to  thy  great  joys.  Civilization ! 

And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society. 
War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation. 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 
The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration. 

The  scenes  Uke  Catherine's  boudoir  at  threescofe. 

With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

LXIX. 

The  town  was  enter'd :  first  one  column  made 
Its  sanguinary  way  good — then  another ; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 

Clash'd  'gainst  the  cimeter,  and  babe  and  mother 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  Heaven  to  upbraid : — 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  be^an  to  smother 

The  breath  of  mom  and  man,  ¥mere  foot  by  foot 

The  madden'd  Turks  theu'  city  still  dispute. 

LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterward  beat  back 

(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  snow) 

Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track. 

It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now : 

He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe. 

Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  sta&e  f 

But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take : 


can  stop  them.  The  notorious  Daniel  Boon,  who  about  fifty 
different  times  has  shifted  his  abode  westward,  as  civilixatioD 
approached  his  dwelling,  when  asked  the  cause  of  hi$  in- 
quent  chanj^e,  replied^  •  I  think  it  time  to  remove,  when  I  can 
no  longer  fell  a  tree  for  fuel  so  that  its  top  will  lie  withm  a 
few  jrards  of  my  cabin.*  ^  ~  Quarlcriy  Review,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  14.] 

I     4  [*'  Parmi  les  colonnes,  une  tte  celles  qui  souffhreut  le 

Slus  6tait  command^e  par  le  General  Koutocsow,  (aiuour- 
*hui   Prince   de  Smolensko.)    Ce  brave  militaire  r^umt 
I  I'intr^pidite  A  un  grand  nombre  de  c-onnaissances  acquises ; 
*  il  marche  au  feu  avec  la  m£me  gaiet    qiiil  va  a  une  ff  te ; 
il  sail  commander  avec  aulant  de  sang  froid  quil  deploie 
d'espril  et  d'amabilit6  dans  le  commerce  habituel  de  la  vjc." 
—Hut.  de  la  Nouvelle  Rtune,  torn.  ill.  p.  212.) 
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LXXL 

For  havinff  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
FoUow'd  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers, 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 
He  climbM  to  where  the  parapet  appean 

But  there  his  project  reach'd  its  utmost  pitch, 
('Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Ribaupierre's 

Was  much  regretted,)  for  the  Moslem  men 

Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again.* 

LXXIL 

And  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops  landing 
They  knew  not  where,  being  carried  by  the  stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream. 

Until  they  reached,  as  daybreak  was  expanding, 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem, — 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain.* 

LXXIII. 

And  scramblmg  romid  the  rampart,  these  same  troops, 

After  the  taking  of  the  «*  Cavalier,"* 
Just  as  Koutousoirs  most  **  foriom"  of  "  hopes** 

Took,  like  chameleons,  some  slight  tmge  of  fear, 
Open*d  the  gate  call*d  "  Kilia,"  to  the  groupiT* 

Of  baffled  heroes,  who  stood  shyly  neu, 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately  frozen  mud, 
Now  Siaw'd  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 

The  Kozacks,  or,  if  so  you  please,  Cossacques — 
(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 

So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts. 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography) — 

Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses'  backs. 
And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 

Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 

Their  chiefs  to  order, — ^were  all  cut  to  pieces.* 

LXXV. 

Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thundered 
Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the  rampart,* 

And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  plunder'd 
The  city,  without  being  farther  hamper'd ; 

But  OS  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder'd — 
The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  have  scamper'd. 

Only  to  draw  them  'twixt  two  bastion  comers,'' 

From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christian  sconiera. 


»  C"  Ce  brave  Kcirtr>uzow  se  jfeta  dans  le  (oaai,  fut  suivi 
'   des  siens,  et  ne  p^nd^  \  jusqu'au  haul  du  parapet  qu'apris 
,   avoir  «prouv6  des  difficultis  incroyables.      (Le  brig^aoier 
Ribaupierre  perdit  la  vie  dans  cette  occasion :  il  avait  flxA 
I'estime  g^n^rale,  et  sa  mort  occasionna  beaucoup  de  re- 
grets.) LesTurcs  accoururent  en  grand  nombre ;  cette  mul- 
titude repoussa  deux  fois  le  g<^n6ral  jusqu*au  fo8ai."—Hi$t, 
I    de  la  Nouvelle  RusaUy  p.  313.] 

3  ["  Quelques  troupes  Runes,  emport^es  par  le  courant, 
I  n'ayant  pu  dabarquer  sur  le  tenrein  qu'on  leur  avait  pr6- 
I   sent,"  fcc.— /W«f.  p.  313.] 

t      >  [A  "  Cavalier"  is  an  elevation  of  earth,  situated  ordina- 
,   rily  in  the  gorge  of  a  bastion,  bordered  with  a  parapet,  and 
cut  into  more  or  fewer  embrasures,  according  to  its  capa- 
c\\Y>-MUit.  Diet.} 

<  [.  .  •*  longerent  le  rempart,  aprAs  la  pris6  du  cavalier, 
et  ouvrirent  la  porte  dite  de  KiHa  aux  soldats  du  G6n6ral 
Koutouzow."— ifi#<.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  213.] 

»  [••  II  6tait  reserve  aux  Kozaks  d«  combler  de  leur  corps 
la  partie  du  f<»s6  ou  ils  combattaient ;  leur  colonne  avait 
6t6  divi«6e  entre  MM.  Platow  et  d'Orlow  .  y^lbid. 
p.  813.] 

•  [. . . "  La  premiere  parue.  devant  se  joindre  A  la  gauche 
da  G6n6ral  Ars^nieu,  fut  foudroy^e  par  le  feu  des  batteries, 
et  parvint  n^anmoins  an  haut  du  rerapart."— /Wrf.  p.  213.] 
»  ["  Les  Turcs  la  laiss^rent  un  peu  s'avancer,  dans  la 


LXXVL 

Then  being  tasen  by  the  tail — a  taking 

Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — ^these 
Cossacques  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking, 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short  lease  - 
But  perish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking. 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses 
O'er  whicn  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 
March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  Polouzki : — ^ 

LXXVII. 

This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met. 
Bat  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 

Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,*  who  would  not  yet, 
Without  resistance,  see  their  city  bum. 

The  walls  were  won,  but  'twas  an  even  bet 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  mourn : 

*Twas  blow  for  blow,  disputing  inch  by  inch. 

For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'other  flinch. 

LXXVIIL 

Another  column  also  suffered  much : — 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian. 

You  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 

Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  ^ory  on : 

When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 

Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should  hurry  on, 

They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for  existence, 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance.^ 

LXXIX. 

A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop*s  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen  some  time 

Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 
Was  made  at  length  with  those  who  dared  to  climb 

The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again ; 

And  though  the  'Turk's  resistance  was  sublime, 

They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 

Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear." 

LXXX. 

Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers 

Among  the  foremost,  ofi'er'd  him  good  quarter, 

A  word  which  little  suits  with  Sera^ors, 
Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar. 

He  died,  deserving  well  his  coimtry's  tears, 
A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr. 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd : 

▼ille,  et  firent  deux  sorties  par  les  angles  salUans  de  bas- 
tions."—««<.  delaN.R.  torn.  ii.  p.  213.] 

*  [**  Alors,  se  trouvant  prise  en  queue,  elle  fut  6crasde ; 
cependant  le  Lieutenant-colonel  Yesouskoi,  qui  comman- 
dait  la  reserve  compos^e  d'un  bataillon  du  regiment  de 
Polozk,  traversa  le  fosse  sur  les  cadavres  des  Kozaks  .  .  y 
^Ibid.  p.  SIS.] 

•[..."  et  extermina  tous  les  Turcs  qu'il  eut  en  tftte :  ce 
brave  homme  fut  tue  pendant  Taction.**— /Wd.  p.  213.] 

»  t"  L'autre  partie  des  Kozaks,  qu'Orlow  commandait, 
souf&it  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  cruelle :  elle  atUqua  d  mointes 
reprises,  fut  souvent  repouss^e,  et  perdit  les  deux  tiers  de 
son  monde.  £t  c'est  ici  le  lieu  de  placer  une  observation,  que 
nous  prenons  dans  les  m^moires  qui  nous  guident ;  elle  fait 
remarquer  combien  il  est  mal  vu  de  donner  oeaucoup  de  car- 
touches aux  soldats  qui  doivent  emporter  un  poste  de  vive 
force,  etpar  consequent  ou  la  batonnette  doit  prmcipalement 
agir :  ils  pensent  ne  devoir  se  scrvir  de  cette  derniere  arme, 
que  lorsque  les  cartouches  sont  ^puisees :  dans  cette  persua- 
sion, ils  retardent  leur  marche,  et  restent  plus  long-temps 
expose  au  canon  et  d  la  mitraillede  rennemi."— /fru/.  p.  214.] 

"  ["  La  jonction  de  la  colonne  de  Meknop— (le  g^h^ral 
6tant  mal  seconds  fut  tu6)— s'etant  efTectu^e  avec  celle  qui 
Tavoisinait,  ces  colonnes  attaqudrent  un  bastion,  et  cprou- 
vdrent  im  resistance  opini&tre :  mais  bientut  des  ens  de 
victoire  se  font  entendre  de  toutes  parts,  et  le  bastion  est 
emporte  :  le  seraskier  defendait  cette  partie."— /Md.  p.  214.] 
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LXXXI. 

For  all  tho  answer  to  his  propositkm 
Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead  ;^ 

On  which  the  re«t,  without  more  intermission, 
Bej^an  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead — 

The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 
On  such  occasions :  not  a  single  head 

Was  spared ; — three  thousand  Moslems  peri^'d  here, 

And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier* 

LXXXIL 

The  city's  taken — only  part  by  part — 

And  Death  is  drunk  with  gore :  there's  not  a  street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart. 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat* 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 

In  more  destroying  Nature ;  and  the  heat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Nile's  sun-sodden  slime, 
Engendered  nranstrous  shapes  of  every  crime. 

LXXXIIL 

A  Ruribian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if  'twere  by  the  serpent's  head 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  hmnan  seed  to  feel ; 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled. 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meal — 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratiiying  hold. 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

LXXXIV. 

A  dying  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 
Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snatch'd  at  it,  and  hit 

The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute — 

(That  which  some  ancient  Muse  or  modem  wit 

Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through't 
He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish'd  it 

Even  with  his  life— for  (but  they  lie)  'tis  said 

To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  be,  'tis  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed. 

For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  faster  than  a  skewer, 
And  lef.    im  'midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd : 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 

More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe. 

Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 

Bat  then  the  fact* s  a  fact — and  'tis  the  part 

Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can ;  for  there  is  little  art 

In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 

For  what  is  sometimes  call'd  poetic  diction, 
And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  sonls,  like  flies. 


1  t  •  •  •  '*  un  officier  de  marine  Anglais,  veut  le  faire  pri- 
•onnier,  et  recoit  on  coup  de  pistolet  qui  I'Atend  roide  mort." 
^Hut.  delaN.  R.p.  314.] 

s  C**  Les  Russes  passent  trois  mille  Turcs  au  fli  de  r«p«e ; 
seize  baionnettes  percent  k  la  foia  le  s^raikier.'*— /frui. 
p.  214.3 

*  ['*La  villeesteroport6e;  Timage  de  la  mort  et  de  la 
destruction  «e  repr^sente  de  tons  les  c6t«s ;  le  soldotfiirienx 
n'6coute  plus  la  voiz  de  ses  officiers,  il  no  respire  que  le 


LXXXVII. 

The  city's  taken,  but  not  render'd ! — ^No ! 

There's  not  a  Modem  that  hath  yielded 
The  blood  may  gush  out,  as  the  Danube's  flow 

Rolls  by  the  city  wall ;  but  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe: 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar*d 
By  the  advancing  Muscovite — the  groan 
Of  the  last  foe  is  echo'd  by  his  own. 

Lxxxvin. 

The  bayonot  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves. 
And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  everywhere. 

As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  lee'  es 
When  the  stripird  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  mi 

And  groans ;  and  thus  the  peopled  city  ^rtieTes, 
Shorn  of  its  beet  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare  ; 

But  still  it  falls  m  vast  and  awfdl  splinters. 

As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand 


LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic — but  'tis  not 

My  cue  for  any  tima  to  be  terrific ; 
For  checker'd  as  is  seen  our  himian  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific  ; — 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  worid  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  '*  quite  refreshing,"  in  the  affected  phraae 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times. 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways. 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  ihyuMs, 
A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  blaie 

Of  conquest  and  its  tsonsequences,  which 

Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCI. 

Upon  a  taken  bastion,  where  there  lay 

Thousands  of  slaugfater'd  men,  a  vet  wazm  gnmp 
Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  way 

To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder ; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 

A  female  child  of  ten  yeais  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody  rest* 

XCII. 

Two  villanous  Cossacques  pursued  the  child 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons:  match'd  with 
them. 

The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 
Has  feelings  pure  and  polish'd  as  a  gem, — 

The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  is  mild ; 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn  t 

Tlieir  natures?  or  their  sovereigns,  who  employ 

All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy  7 


amage ;  alt«r6  de  sang,  tout  est  indifferent  poor  Im.**— 


cami 

Uut.ieUiN,R,p.2\4.] 
*  I**  Je  sauvai  la  vie  A  une  fille  de  dix  ans,  dont  linnocenoe 

et  la  candeur  formaient  un  contraste  Men  frappant  nrec  la 

rage  de  tout  ce  qui  m'environnait.  En  arrivant  sur  le  baa- 
j  tion  oil  commen^a  le  carnage,  j*apper^u8  un  vroupe  de  qua- 
I  tre  femroes  «gorg6es,  entre  lesquelles  cet  enfant,  d'unr  if- 
I  ure  charmante,  cherchait  un  asile  oontre  la  fureur  de  deui 
I  KozalLS  qui  etaient  sur  le  point  de  ja  mastacrer.**— Due  n 

RicuxLixu.    See  Hiit.  d»  la  Nam.  Rms*.  torn.  iiL  p.  S17.) 


Canto  viii. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XCIIL 

Their  sabres  glitter'd  o*er  her  little  head, 

Wlience  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  afl&ight. 

Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidrt  the  dead 
When  Juan  caught  a  glunpse  of  this  sad  sight, 

I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said, 

Because  it  might  not  solace  "  ears  polite  ;*** 

Out  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs, 

The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacqnes. 

XCIV. 
One*8  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shonlder, 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek, 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeops  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited,*  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain  ;  while  waxing  colder 

As  he  tum'd  o'er  each  pale  and  gory  cheek, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 
And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 

A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 
Her  fate  had  been  to  that  of  all  her  race ; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  her© 
Had  scarr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace, 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear ;' 
But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes, 
And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprise. 

XCVI. 

Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyee  were  fiz'd 
Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 

In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 
With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 

Unto  his  prot^g^e ;  while  hers,  transfix'd 
With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 

A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face, 

Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase ; — 

XCVII. 

Up  came  John  Johnson,  (I  will  not  say  "  Jack" 
For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 

On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 
On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case :) 

Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back. 
Exclaiming: — "Juan!  Juan!  On,  boy!  biace 

Your  arm,  and  1*11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar, 

That  you  acd  I  will  win  St  George's  collar.* 

XCVIII. 

"  The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  the  head. 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  remains,  wherein 

The  old  Pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead. 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  cahnly  'midst  the  din 

Of  our  artillery  and  his  own :  'tis  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  np  to  the  chm, 

Lie  round  the  battery ;  but  still  it  batters, 

And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatten. 

XCIX. 

«  Then  up  with  me !"— But  Joan  answer'd,  «  Look 
Upon  this  child — I  saved  her — must  not  leave 

Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 
Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 


1 C"  But  never  mention  hell  to  ears  poliie.**— Popb  1 

s  ["  Ce  spectacle  m'attira  bientdt,  et  je  n'hAsitai  pas, 
comme  on  peut  le  croire,  A  prendre  entre  roes  bras  cette  in- 
fortun^e,  que  les  barbares  voulaient  y  poursuivre  encore. 
J^eus  oien  de  la  peine  k  me  retenir  et  A  ne  pas  pereer  ces  mi- 
serables  du  sabre  que  je  tenais  suspendu  sur  leur  tAte  •.—ie 
me  contentai  cependant  de  les  Eloigner,  non  sans  leur  pro- 
diguer  les  coups  et  les  ii^jures  qu*ils  miritaient.  .  .  "— 

RiCUELIBV.] 


And  I  am  with  you." — ^Whereon  Johnson  took 

A  glance  around — and  shrugged — and  twitch'd  his 
sleeve 
And  Mack  silk  nf^ikcloth — and  replied,  "  You're  right ; 
Poor  thing !  whut*s  to  be  done  ?  I'm  puzzled  quite." 

C. 

Said  Juan — **  Whatsoever  is  to  be 

Done,  I'll  not  quit  her  till  she  seems  secure 

Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we." — 
Quoth  Johnson — "  Neither  will  I  quite  ensure  ; 

But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously." — 
Juan  replied — "  At  least  I  will  endure 

Whate'er  is  to  be  borne — but  not  resign 

This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine.** 

CL 

Johnson  said — "  Juan,  weVe  no  time  to  lose ; 

The  child's  a  pretty  child — a  very  pretty — 
I  never  saw  such  eyes — but  hark  !  now  choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity  ; — 
Hark  !  how  the  roar  increases  ! — no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  city  j — 
I  should  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  but, 
By  God !  we'll  be  too  late  for  the  firet  cut" 

CIL 

But  Juan  was  inmioveable  ;  until 
Johnson,  who  reuUy  loved  him  in  his  way, 

Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 
Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey ; 

And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day ; 

But  if  she  were  deliver'd  safe  and  sound, 

They  should  at  least  have  fifty  rubles  round, 

CIIL 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 

In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades ; — ^then 

Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder. 
Which  thinned  at  every  step  theu*  ranks  of  men: 

And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eageriy — no  wonder, 
For  they  were  heated  with  the  hope  of  gain, 

A  thing  which  happens  everywhere  each  day — 

No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half  pay. 

CIV. 

And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man ! 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  what  we  call  so ; — Qod 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 

As  hmnan  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subiect :  a  brave  Tartar  khan — 

Or  <*  sultan,"  as  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  I  bend  my  humble  veree)  doth  call 
This  chieftain — somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But  flank'd  by  five  brave  sons,  (such  is  polygamy. 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy,) 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 

While  courage  clun?  but  to  a  single  twig. — ^Am  I 
Describing  Priam^s,  Felons',  or  Jove's  eon  7 

Neither — bat  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man, 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  the  van.* 


*["...  J'eus  le  plaisir  d'apper^eroir  que  ma  petite  pri- 
sonni^re  n'avait  d^autre  mal  quhme  coupure  MgiAre  que  lui 
arait  faite  au  visage  le  m6me  fer  qui  avait  peroA  sa  mere."— 
Richelieu.] 

«  A  Russian  military  order. 

•  t*'  Le  sultan  p<^nt  dans  faction  en  brave  homme,  digne 
dnm  meilleur  destin ;  ce  fut  lui  qui  ralUa  les  Turcs  lorsque 
Pennemi  pAnetra  dans  le  place :  ce  sultan,  d^une  raleur 
6pn>uvee,  surpassait  en  g^nerositA  les  plus  civilises  de  sa 
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CVL 

To  take  him  wm  the  point — ^The  truly  braye, 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppressed  with  odds. 

Are  touched  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  save ; — 
A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 

Are  they — now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 
Now  moved  with  pity:  even  as  sometimes  nodf 

Tlie  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind, 

Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage  mind. 

CVII. 

But  he  would  not  be  taken^  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  side, 
As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender.^ 
I  His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied ; 
I       Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  less  tender, 

As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
.  Apt  to  wear  out  on  triflmg  provocations. 

I  CVIII. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Jnan,  who 

Expended  all  their  Eastern  phraseology 
In  begging  hun,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 
I  For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe — 
j       He  hew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 
I  When  they  dispute  with  skeptics ;  and  with  curses 
Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  nuises. 

CIX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson ;  whereupon  they  fell, 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath, 
Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pelUmell, 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel, 

And  pour'd  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain. 

Which  they  reosted  Uke  a  sandy  plain 

ex. 

That  drinks  and  still  is  dry.    At  last  they  perish'd — 
His  second  son  was  leveird  by  a  shot ; 

His  third  was  sabred  ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherishM 
Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 

The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nourished. 
Had  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not. 

Because  deform"d,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 

To  save  a  aire  who  blushed  that  he  begot  him. 

CXI. 
The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  scomer  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr, 
>Vho  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 
!  Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  wonH  take  quarter 
On  earUi,  in  Paradise ;  and  when  once  seen, 
Those  houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 
Do  just  whate*er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

CXII. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  khan 
I       In  heaven  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess ; 
{  But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less ; 


nation :  cini  de  ses  fils  combattaient  A  ses  cAt^s,  il  les  en- 
couragcait  par  son  exemple."— Au<  d€  la  N.  R,  torn.  iii. 

,   p.  215.] 

1  ["  At  Bender,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultowa^  Charles 

.  gave  a  proof  of  that  unreasonable  obstinacy,  which  occa- 

j  sioned  all  his  misfortunes  In  Turkey.  When  advised  to  write 
to  the  grand  vizier,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks, 

1  be  said  it  was  beneath  his  dignity.    The  same  obstinacy 


And  that's  the  cause  no  doubt  why,  if  we  scan 

A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wiklemeM, 
For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body. 
You'll  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  bkwdj. 

CXIII. 

Your  houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 

In  lopping  off  your  lately  married  men* 
Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  me— uro. 

And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  agaiii« 
Or  dull  repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 

To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then. 
And  thus  3rour  houri  (it  may  be)  disputes 
Of  these  lurief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 

Thus  the  young  khan,  with  houris  in  his  sight. 

Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  young  bndes. 

But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night 
In  short,  howe'er  our  better  faith  derides. 

These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight. 
As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  be- 

T^ereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven        [sides, — 

And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

CXV. 

So  fuUy  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 
That  when  the  very  lance  was  m  his  heart. 

He  shouted  "  Allah  !"  and  saw  Paradise 
With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart. 

And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dait : — 

With  prophets,  houris,  angeb,  saints,  descried 

In  one  voluptuous  blaze, — and  then  he  died : 

CXVL 

But  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face. 
The  good  old  khan,  who  long  had  ceased  to  see 

Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race 
Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gbriously — 

When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  Tike  a  fell'd  tree. 

Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 

A  glance  on  that  riain  son,  his  first  and  last 

CXVII. 

The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point. 
Stopped  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 

Quarter,  in  case  he  bade  them  not  "  aroynt  !'* 
As  he  before  had  done.    Ke  did  not  heed 

Their  pause  nor  signs:  his  heart  was  out  of  joint. 
And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed. 

As  he  looked  down  upon  his  children  gone. 

And  felt— though  done  with  life— he  was  akme.* 

CXVIII. 

But  'twas  a  transient  tremor : — with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flung. 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing  i 

Against  the  light  wherem  she  dies :  he  clung  { 

Closer,  that  all  me  deadlier  they  might  wring. 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  yoong ; 

And  throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons. 

In  one  wide  wound  pour'd  forth  his  soul  at  once. 

placed  him  necessarily  at  variance  with  all  the  ministers 
of  the  Porte."— VoLTAiBB.] 

•  ("  Ces  cinq  fill  furent  tons  tu^s  sous  ces  yenx :  il  ne  I 
cessa  point  de  se  battre,  r^pondit  par  des  coups  de  sabre  auz 
propositions  de  se  rendre,  et  ne  fut  atteint  au  coup  morlel 
qu'apris  avoir  abattu  de  sa  main  beaucoup  de  Kozaks  des 
plus  acham^s  k  sa  prise ;  le  reste  de  sa  troupe  fut  massa- 
cre.*'—Ifwt.  deiuN.R.p.  215  ] 
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CXDC 

Tis  strange  enough — the  roogh,  tough  soldieiv,  who 
Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 

Of  caraage^  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through, 
And  lay  before  them  with  his  children  near, 

Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 
Were  melted  for  a  moment :  though  no  tear 

Flow'd  from  their  bloodshot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife, 

They  honored  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

cxx. 

But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 
Where  the  chief  pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 

Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Russ  retire. 
And  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host : 

At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 
If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost ; 

And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  bey 

To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way.* 

CXXI. 

In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg*d,  with  great  sang-froid, 
Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 

Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ; — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around ; — ^yet  looking 

With  martial  stoicism,  naught  seemM  to  annoy 
His  stem  philosophy ;  but  gently  stroking 

His  beard,  he  puff'd  his  pipe's  ambrosial  giues, 

As  if  he  had  three  lives,  as  well  as  tails.* 

CXXIL 

The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  mattcrM  now : 

His  stubborn  valor  was  no  future  shield. 

IsmaiFs  no  more  !     The  crescent's  silver  bow 

Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field. 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :  the  glow 

Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXIII. 

An  that  the  mind  would  shrink  from  of  excesses ; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad ; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses ; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ; 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses ; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell—mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse- 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  looso.' 


» ["  Quoiquc  le?  Rus!»*t  fu?sent  r^nandus  dans  la  ville,  le 
bastion  de  pierre  resista^.  encore ;  il  etait  d^lendu  par  un 
vieillard,  pacha  a  trois  queues,  ct  commandant  Ics  forces  re- 
unies  .i  Ismail  On  lui  proposa  une  capitulation ;  il  de- 
manda  si  le  rf«^  de  la  ville  etait  conquis;  Pur  cette  r6- 
ponse,  il  autorisa  quelques-uns  de  ces  officicrs  k  capituler 
avec  M.  de  Ribaa   -Htst.  de  la  N.  R.  p.  215.] 

•  ["  Pendant  ce  collcque,  il  resta  ^l-tendu  sur  des  tapis  places 
sur  les  mines  de  la  forleres>e,  fumant  sa  pipe  avec  lamdme 
tranquillite  et  la  mfirae  indiffiTe..  -»  que  sll  eiit  it*  stranger 
&  tout  ce  qui  se  passait."— /6uf.  p.  315.] 

5  f  No  man  could  describe  the  horrors  which  ensued.  The 
ferocious  victors,  instead  of  beine  struck  with  admiration  or 
respect  by  the  noble  defence  of  the  brave  parrison.  were  so 
enraged  at  the  great  slauehter  of  their  fellows  which  had 
takeii  place,  that  no  bounds  could  be  prescribed  to  the  excess 
of  their  fury.  All  order  and  command  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  at  an  end  during  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  night : 
the  officers  could  neither  restram  the  slaughter,  nor  prevent 
the  general  plunder,  made  by  the  lawless  and  ferocious  sol- 
diers. Thousands  of  the  Tarks,  incapable  of  enduring  the 
sight  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  destruction  in  which  all  that  was 
dear  io  them  was  involved,  rushed  desperately  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  shorten  their  misery ; 


CXXIV. 

If  here  and  there  some  transient  trait  of  pity 
Wasriiown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 

Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps,  some  pretty 
Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two— 

What's  this  in  one  annihilated  city. 

Where  thousand  loves,  and  ties,  and  duties  grew? 

Cockneys  of  London !  Muscadms  of  Paris ! 

Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 

cxxv. 

Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  CJazette 
Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes : 

Or  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 
Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  ailer-times. 

Meantime  the  Taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  Debt, 
Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rfaymee. 

Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story, 

Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Wellesley's  glory. 

CXXVL 

But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 
A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation — 

Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing ! 
Howe'er  the  mighty  loctist.  Desolation, 

Strip  yoiur  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 
Gaimt  famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne- 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty 
stone. 

CXXVII. 
But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme : 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town ! 
Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o*er  Danube's  stream. 

And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 
The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 

Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown: 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall. 
Some  hundreds  breathed — ^the  rest  were  silent  all  ^ 

CXXVIII. 

In  one  thing  ne'ertheless  'tis  fit  to  praise 
The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 

A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a-days, 
And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration : 

The  topic's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase — 

Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 

In  water's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual, 

Had  made  them  chaste ;— they  ravishM  very  Uttle. 


while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube  threw  themselves 
headlong  into  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  streets  and  pass- 
ages were  so  choked  by  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  bodies 
which  lay  in  them,  as  considerably  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  victors  in  their  eager  search  for  plunder.— Da.  Lau- 
BBSCB,  Ml  Aim.  Reg.  for  1791.] 

« ["  On  ^gorgea  Indistinctement,  on  saccageala  place ;  et 
la  rage  du  vainqueur  se  r^pandit  comme  un  torrent  fiirieux 

3ui  a  reavers^  les  digues  qui  le  retenaient :  personne  obtlnt 
e  grace,  et  trente  kttii  miile  hmt  cent  foisante  Turcs  p^rirent 
dans  cette  joumee  de  sang."— /fwl.  de  ia  AVwv.  Rutsiet  torn, 
iii.  p.  214. 

"  Among  those  who  fell  were  a  number  of  the  bravest, 
most  experienced,  and  renowned  commanders  in  the  Turkish 
armies.  Six  or  seven  Tartar  princes,  of  the  illustrious  line 
of  Gherai,  likewise  perished  with  the  rest.  A  few  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  preserved,  to  serve  as  melancholy  record- 
ers and  witnesses  of  the  destruction  which  they  had  beheld. 
In  consequence  of  an  accurate  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  an  Ot- 
toman commander  of  rank,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Turks,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter  of  Ismail, 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six- 
teen."—Da.  Laurknce.] 
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CXXIX. 

Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 
Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 

In  the  other  line  ; — but  not  to  such  excess 
As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 

Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess. 
Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 

But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score. 

Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

cxxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  happen'd  in  the  dark, 
Which  showed  a  want  of  lanterns,  or  of  taste — 

Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes, — ^besides  such  things  from 

Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark      [haste 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 

Were  all  deflower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 

CXXXI. 

But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great ; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  "  single  bleflsedness,"  and  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  pnide 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding, 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

CXXXII 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 

"  Wherefore  the  ravishmg  did*not  begin !" 
But  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged, 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluom  sin ; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkness — I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

CXXXIIL 

Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror — a  match 

For  Timour  or  for  Zingfais  in  his  trade.  [thatch 

While  mosques   and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like 
Blazed,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  allay'd, 

With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  his  first  dispatch ; 
And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said : — 

•*  Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress !"  {Powert 

Eternal  !  such  names  mingled  !)  "  Ismail's  ours."' 

CXXXIV. 

Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words^ 
Since  "  Menfe,  Men6,  Tekel,"  and  "  Uphaniin," 

Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 
Heaven  help  me !  I'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 

What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lor  j's, 
Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 

The  fate  of  nations ; — but  this  Russ  so  witty 

Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burnmg  city.* 


1  In  the  original  Russian— 

"  Slava  bogu  !  slava  vam ! 
Krepost  Vzala  y  i&  tarn ;" 
a  kind  of  couplet ;  for  he  was  a  poet. 

« [Mr.  Tweddell,  who  met  with  Suwarrow  in  the  Ukraine, 
says—**  He  is  a  most  extmordinary  character.  He  dines 
every  morning  about  nine.  He  sleeps  almost  naked ;  he 
affects  a  perfect  indilference  to  heat  ai  J  cold ;  and  quits  his 
chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review 
his  troops,  m  a  thin  linen  jacket,  while  the  thermometer  of 
Reaumur  is  at  ten  degrees  below  freezing.  His  manners 
correspond  with  his  lumors.  I  dined  with  him  this  mom- 
mg.  He  cried  to  ue  across  the  table,—*  Tweddell  !*  (he 
generally  addressed  me  by  my  surname,  without  addition,) 
°tlie  French  have  taken  Portsmouth— I  have  just  received  a 


cxxxv. 

He  wrote  this  Polar  melody,  and  set  it, 
Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  and  groans. 

Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  forget  it — 
For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  ston^ 

To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  let  it 
Be  said  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones  ; — 

But  ye — our  children's  children !  think  how  wo 

Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  world  was  free ! 

CXXXVI. 

That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but  'tis  for  you  : 

And  as,  m  the  great  joy  of  your  millenniiiiD, 

You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 

As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen  you  'em ; 

But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too ! — 

Yet  if  perchance  remember'd,  still  disdain  yon  'cm 

More  than  you  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 

Who  painted  their  6ar«  limbs,  but  not  with  gore. 

CXXXVII. 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones. 
And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 

As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  mammoth's  bones. 

And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  conld  see, 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones. 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity — 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid. 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid. 

CXXXVIII. 

Reader !  I  have  kept  my  word, — at  least  so  fiar 
As  the  first  Canto  promised.    You  have  now 

Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war — 
All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow. 

And  epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar ; 
For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 

Than  my  forerunners.    Carelessly  I  sing. 

But  Phoebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

CXXXIX. 

With  which  I  still  can  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  farther  hath  befallen  or  may  befall 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  by  may  tell  you,  if  at  all : 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle. 

Worn  out  with  battering  Ismail's  stubbom  wall. 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  wi£  the  dispatch, 
For  which  all  Peterri)urgfa  is  on  the  watch.* 

CXL. 

This  special  honor  was  conferr'd,  because 

He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity-^ 

Which  last  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 
From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 

His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  applause 
For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 

Of  carnage, — and  I  think  he  was  more  glad  in  her 

Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St  Vladimir. 


courier  from  England.  The  King  is  in  the  Tower ;  and 
Sheridan,  Protector.'  A  great  deal  of  his  whimsical  man- 
ner is  affected  :  he  finds  that  it  suits  his  troops,  and  the  peo- 
ple he  has  to  deal  with.  I  asked  him,  if.  after  the  massacre 
at  Ismail,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
day.  He  said  he  went  home  and  wept  in  his  tent.**— Jt«< 
mains,  p.  135.] 

>  C"  The  ostentatious  and  fantastic  display  of  the  bloody 
trophies  taken  at  Ismail,  which  were  some  time  after  exhib* 
ited  at  Petersburgh,  was  unworthy  the  greatness,  the  mag- 
nanimity, and  the  high  character  of  the  Empress  Catherios. 
The  tragedy  should  have  closed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
act  on  the  spot.  It  was  attributed  nur )  />  a  desire  of  grat- 
ifying the  excessive  vanitv  of  Prince  Potemkin,  which  waa 
not  easily  satiated,  than  that  of  the  empress  her8elf.**-«DB 
LaurencIi  3 


Canto  ix. 
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CXU. 

The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 
For  she  was  homelem,  houselesB,  helpless ;  all 

Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector, 
Had  perishM  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 

Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 

Of  w^hat  it  had  been ;  there  the  Muezzin's  call' 

To  prayer  was  heard  no  more ! — and  Juan  wept, 

And  made  a  vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept* 


DON  JUAN. 


OANTO    THB    NINTH." 


I. 

Oh,  WelUngton !  (or  «<  Villainton"*— for  Fame 

Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 
France  could  not  even  conquer  your  ^at  name. 

But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase- 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same,) 

You  have  obtainM  great  pensions  and  much  praise ; 
Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 
Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  "  Nay  !"* 

II. 

I  don't  think  that  you  used  Kinnaird  quite  well 
In  Marindt's  afiai/ — in  fact,  'twas  shabby. 

And  like  some  other  things  won*t  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest  'tis  not  w<Mth  while  to  dwell, 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-houfi  of  some  tabby ; 

But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  zero. 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero. 


1  [See  aUi,  p.  3S.) 

*  [Cantos  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  if  we  except  some  parts  of 
the  assault  of  Ismail,  contain  a  considerably  less  proportion 
of  the  higher  class  of  poetry,  than  was  to  be  found  in  those 
which  preceded  them.  But  in  the  keen  and  pervading  satire, 
the  bitter  and  biting  irony,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  forte 
of  Lord  Bvron,  we  perceive  no  falling  oflT  in  these  present 
cantos.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  that  vein  of  playful  hu- 
mor, and  that  feUcitous  transition  *'  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,"*  to  conspicuous  in  their  predecessors. 
The  execution,  on  the  whole,  we  think  quite  equal  to  that 
displayed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem.— Campbell.] 

*  [Cantos  UL,  X.,  and  XL,  were  written  at  Pisa,  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Hunt,  in  August,  1823. 
We  extract  the  following  specimen  of  contemporary  cnti- 
cism:— 

'*  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  objectionable  in  these 
three  cantos  who  can  deny  ?  What  can  be  more  so  than  to 
attack  the  King,  with  low,  vile,  personal  buffooneries- 
bottomed  in  utter  falsehood,  and  expressed  in  crawling 
roaUce?  What  can  be  more  exquisitely  worthr  of  contempt 
than  the  savage  imbecility  of  these  eternal  tirades  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  T  what  more  pitiable  than  the  sute  of 
mind  that  can  find  any  gratification  in  calling  such  a  man  as 
Southey  by  nicknames  that  one  would  be  ashamed  of  apply- 
ing to  a  coal-heaver  t  What  can  be  so  abject  as  this  eternal 
trampUng  upon  the  dust  of  Castlereagfa  ?  Lord  Byron  ought 
to  know  that  all  men,  of  all  parties,  unite  in  regarding  all 
these  things,  but  especially  the  first  and  the  last,  as  insults 
to  themselves,  and  as  most  miserable  degradations  of  him. 

'*  But  still  Don  Juan  is,  without  exception,  the  first  of 
Lord  Byron's  works.  It  is  by  far  the  most  original  in  point 
of  oMceptum.  It  is  decidedly  original  in  point  of  tome.  It 
contains  the  Anest  specimens  of  serious  poetry  he  has  ever 
written ;  and  it  contains  the  finest  specimens  of  ludicrous 
poetry  that  oar  axe  has  witnessed.  Frere  may  have  written  the 
stanxa  earUer ;  he  may  have  written  it  more  carefully,  more 
mosically,  if  you  will :  but  what  is  he  to  Byron  ?  Where  is 
the  sweep,  the  pith,  the  soaring  ranion,  the  lavish  luxury  of 
genius  revelling  in  strength,    no  :  no :  Bon  Joan,  say  the 


in. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much. 
Yet  Europe  doubtlees  owes  you  greatly  more : 

You  have  repair*d  Legitimacy's  crutch, 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  7€»tort; 

And  Waterioo  has  made  the  world  vour  debtui, 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better.) 

IV. 

You  arc  "  the  best  of  cut-throats  :*" — do  not  start ; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare*s,  and  not  misapplied: — 
War's  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  ait. 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sauctifiecL 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part, 

The  worid,  not  the  worid's  masters,  will  decide. 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain*d  by  Waterloo? 

V. 

I  am  no  flatterer — ^you've  supp'd  full  of  flattery : 
They  say  you  like  it  too— 'tis  no  great  wonder. 

He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 
At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder ; 

And  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 
May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder, 

Call'd  "  Saviour  of  the  Nations" — not  yet  saved. 

And  **  Europe's  Liberator ' — still  enslaved." 

VL 

Fve  done.    Now  go  and  dine  from  oflTthe  plate 
Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 

And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 
A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals  :• 

He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration. 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

canting  world  what  it  will,  is  destined  to  hold  a  permanent 
rank  in  the  bterature  of  our  country.  It  will  always  be  re- 
ferred to  as  furnishing  the  most  powerful  picture  of  that 
vein  of  thought  (no  matter  how  false  and  bad)  which  distin- 
guishes a  great  portion  of  the  thinking  people  of  our  time." 
—Blackwood.] 

*  ["  Faot  qu'  lord  Villainton  ait  toot  pris, 

N*y  a  plus  d'argent  dans  c'gueux  de  Paris.**— 

Di  Bekanois.] 

*  Query,  iV«y?— Printer's  DeviL 

■  [The  late  Lord  Kinnaird  was  received  in  Paris,  in  1814, 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  royal 
family  of  France,  but  he  had  himself  presented  to  Bona- 
parte during  the  hundred  days,  and  intrigued  on  with  those 
of  that  faction,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  remonstrances,  until 
the  restored  government  ordered  him  out  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory in  LSlo.  In  1817,  he  became  acquainted  at  Bnisiiels 
with  one  Marinety  an  adventurer  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  Duke  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  This  fellow 
at  first  promised  to  discover  the  man  who  actuallv  shot  at  his 
Grace,  but,  on  reaching  Paris,  shuffled  and  would  say  noth- 
ing ;  and  Lord  Kinnaird's  avowed  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Duke  was,  that  he  did  not  protect  this  creature  from  the 
French  police,  who,  not  doubting  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  his  Grace's  life,  arrested  him  ac- 
cordingly. He  was  tried  along  wth  the  actual  assai«in, 
and  both  were  acquitted  by  the  Parisian  jury.] 

Y  V  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats."— Jtf«cArfA,  act 
iii-  sc.  iii.] 

*  Vide  speeches  in  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Wate:  Jbo. 

*  **  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  beinj;  for  fatigue,  wi'^h  four 
others.  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a  mess 
for  Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was  very  hungry,  and 
thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill 
while  we  broke  the  biscuit,— a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some 
days.  When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son  was  never 
once  out  of  my  mind ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed  the  dogs,  over 
my  humble  situation  and  mv  ruined  hopes."— JoMTMi  of  a  Ho'- 
Her  oftiulUt  Rtgimtmt  durtrng  tk»  War  in  SpatM, 
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VII 

I  do  I't  mean  to  reflect — a  roan  so  great  as 
You,  my  lord  duke !  is  far  above  reflection : 

The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnatus, 
With  modem  history  has  but  small  connection: 

Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes. 
You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ; 

And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 

Is  rather  dear ! — Fm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

VIII. 

Great  men  have  always  scomM  great  recompenses : 
Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 

Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses  :* 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  naught  beside. 

Except  the  all-cloudleas  glory  (which  few  men's  is) 
To  free  his  country :  Pitt  too  had  his  pride, 

And  as  a  high-soulM  minister  of  state  is 

Renown'd  for  nuning  Great  Britain  gratis.* 

IX- 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 
You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  blessM  from  shore  to  shore : 
And  11010 — what  is  your  fame  7    Shall  the  Muse  tune 
it  ye? 

Now — ^that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o'er? 
Gro  !  hecur  it  in  your  famish'd  country's  cries ! 
Behold  the  world !  and  curse  your  victories  I 

X. 

As  these  new  «antos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 
To  you  the  unflattering  Muse  deigns  to  inscribe 

Truths,  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  Gazettes, 
But  which  'tis  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  fatten  on  their  country's  gore,  and  debts. 
Must  be  recited,  and — without  a  bribe. 

You  did  great  things  ;'but  not  being  great  in  mind. 

Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 

XI. 

Death  laughs — Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  imago  out  the  unknown  thing 

That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring — 

Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for : — look  upon 
This  hourly  dread  of  all !  whose  threatened  sting 

Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath : 

Mark  t  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath ! 

XII. 

Mark  !  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are ! 

And  yet  was  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call'd ;  the  Antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear^ 
But  still  he  smiles ;  and  whether  near  or  far, 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle,  (far  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's,)  his  incarnate  skin, 
White,  black,  or  copper — ^the  dead  bones  will  grin. 


•  ('*  In  other  illustrious  men  you  will  observe  that  each 
possessed  some  one  shining  quality,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame :  in  EpammondHs,  all  the  virtues  are  found 
united ;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  vigor  of 
mind,  contempt  of  riches."— Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xv.] 

s  [Those  persons  who  represent  our  stttesmen  as  living 
and  fattening  upon  the  public  spoil,  mu^t  either  be  grossly 
ignorant,  or  wicked  enough  to  employ  arguments  which  they 
know  to  be  false.  The  emoluments  of  office,  almost  in  ev- 
«ry  department  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  all  the  high- 
est, are  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  which 
the  situation  requires     Mr.  PiU,  who  was  no  gambler,  no 


xm. 

And  thus  Death  langfas, — it  is  sad  merriment, 
But  still  it  is  so :  and  with  such  example 

Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content 
With  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  trample 

Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  q>ent 
Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  lees  ample 

Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 

Suns  as  rays — worids  like  atoms — ^years  like  honn? 

XIV. 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  question," 

SajTs  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  faduca. 

I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephiestion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion 
Than  Bonaparte's  cancer:— could  I  dash  on 

Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame. 

Without  a  stomach — ^what  were  a  good  name  7 

XV. 

«« Oh  dura  ilia  messorum  »"•— "  Oh 

Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers .''  I  translate 
For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 

What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 
Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  iver  floir. 

A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate : 
Let  this  one  toil  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent. 
He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content 

XVL 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be?"— Ere  I  decide, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  being. 

*Tia  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide. 

And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are  aU-seeing .' 

For  my  part,  I'll  enUst  on  neither  side. 
Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death. 

Rather  than  life  a  mere  afiair  of  breath. 

XVIL 

"  Que  scais-je  ?"*  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians : 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 

Was  one  of  their  most  favorite  positions. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that's  plain 

As  any  of  Mortality*s  conditions  ; 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 

XVIII. 

It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float. 

Like  Pyrrho,*  on  a  sea  of  speculation ; 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat? 

Your  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  navigation  ; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tbe :  a  calm  and  shallow  station  [gathefs 
Well  nigh  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  dawn  and 
Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  lathers. 


prodigal,  and  too  much  a  man  of  business  to  have  ezpensiva 
habits  of  any  kind,  died  in  debt :  and  the  nation  dischai^ged 
his  debts,  not  less  as  a  mark  of  respect,  than  as  an  act  of 

justice.— SOUTHKY.] 

*  C"  O,  dura  messorum  ilia  !**  d^c.  — Hob.] 

«  [See  Biographic  Universelle,  tom.  xix.  p.  434.] 

*  [Pyrrho,  the  philosopher  of  Elis,  was  in  continual  sos 
pense  of  judgment :  he  doubted  of  every  thing ;  never  made 
any  conclusion ;  and  when  he  had  carefully  examined  a 
subject,  and  investigated  all  its  points,  he  concluded  by  still 
doubting  of  its  evidence.— Aul.  Gxl.] 
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XIX. 

**  But  heayen,**  as  Canio  says,  *<  is  aboye  all — * 
No  more  of  this,  then, — let  us  pray !"    We  hay© 

Souls  to  saye,  since  Eye's  slip  and  Adam's  fall, 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  ^raye, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.    "  The  sparrow's  fall 
Is  specini  proyidence,"*  though  how  it  gaye 

Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  it  perch  d 

Upon  the  tree  which  Eye  so  fondly  searoh'd. 

XX. 

Oh !  ye  immortal  Grods !  what  is  theogony  ? 

Oh !  thou,  too,  mortal  mun !  what  is  philanthropy  7 
Oh  !  world,  which  was  and  is,  what  is  cosmogony  ? 

Some  people  haye  accused  me  of  misanthropy ; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean  ;  lykan- 
I  comprehend,  for  without  transformation  [thropy* 
Men  become  wolyes  on  any  slight  occasion. 

XXI. 

But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind, 
Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  haye  ne'er 

Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 
And  (tiiough  I  could  not  now  and  then  forbear 

Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 
Haye  always  had  a  tendency  to  spare, — 

Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope?     Because 

They  hate  me,  not  I  them : — and  here  well  pause. 

XXII. 

'Tis  time  we  should  proceed  with  our  good  poem« — 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  good. 
Not  only  in  the  body  but  the  proem, 

Howeyer  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  by  the  Truth  will  show  'em 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude : 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  must  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  banishment 

XXIII. 

Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader !  yours — ) 
Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 

Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish'd  boors, 
Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  brave  than 
witty. 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allure- 

Much  flattery— even  Voltaire's,  and  that's  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Not  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that 

XXIV. 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words,  (and — should 
My  chance  so  happen— deeds,)  with  all  who  war 

With  Thought ;— and  of  Thought's  foes  by  far  most 
rude. 
Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 

I  know  not  who  may  conquei .  if  I  could 
Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 

To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 

Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people : 

Without  wic,  there  are  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple. 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 


>  See  Othello.  • 

•  ( *•  We  defy  augury :  there  •  a  special 

Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  8parrow.**~//aM/e(.] 


Whether  they  may  sow  skepticism  to  reap  hell, 

As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 
I  do  not  know ; — I  wish  men  to  be  free 
As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me. 

XXVL 

The  consecpience  is,  being  of  no  party, 
I  shall  offend  all  parties : — never  mind ! 

My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 
Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 

He  who  has  naught  to  gain  can  have  small  art:  he 
Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  or  bind, 

May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

XXVII. 
That 's  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal; — 

I've  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl* 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all. 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  alL 

However,  the  poor  jackals  are  leas  foul 
(As  being  the  brave  lion's  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIII. 
Raise  but  an  arm !  'twill  brush  their  web  away. 

And  without  that,  their  poison  and  their  claws 
Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people !  what  I  say — 

(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause ! 
The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 
None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee. 
As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 

Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter, 
Was  left  upon  his  way  with  the  dispatch. 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water  ; 
And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine's  pastime — who  look'd  on  the  match 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kibitka  he  roli'd  on, 

(A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs, 

Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone,) 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings. 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done— 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wmgs 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Had  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 

XXXI. 

At  ©very  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 
He  tum'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  Nature's  skill. 
Who  is  no  paver,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  her  canals,  where  Grod  takes  sea  and  land. 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

•  [*'  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities 
of  wild  beasts."— ToDD.J 

*  In  Greece  I  never  saw  or  heard  these  animals ;  bu! 
amon^  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  I  have  heard  them  by  hundreds. 
(See  tuui,  p.  141.] 
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XXXII. 

At  least  he  pays  uo  rent,  and  has  best  right 
To  be  the  first  of  what  we  used  to  call 

"  lieutlemen  farmers*' — a  race  worn  out  quite, 
Since  lately  there  have  been  uo  rents  at  all| 

And  "  gentlemen"  are  in  a  piteous  plight, 

And  **  farmers"  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 

Site  fell  with  Bonaparte— What  strange  thoughts 

Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fall  with  oats ! 

XXXIII. 

But  Juan  tum*d  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 
Whom  he  had  saved  fromslau^hter — what  a  trophy ! 

Oh !  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  sophy. 

Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 
And  scarce  to  me  Mogul  a  cup  of  cofiee 

To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner ! 

Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner  ;* — 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye  !  or  we !  or  he !  or  she !  reflect, 
That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 

Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 

From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  decked 
With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung  :* 

Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 

Your  neart  joins  chorus.  Fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh !  ye  great  aothore  luminous,  voluminous . 

Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! . 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newspapers,  illumine  us ! 

Whether  you're  paid  by  government  m  bribes. 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  "  courtier's  kibes,*' 
With  clownish  heel,*  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  reahn's  starvation ; — 

XXXVI. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors ! — "  Apropos  des  bottes," — 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say. 

As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots ; — 
'Twas  something  calculated  to  allay 

All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 

Certes  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away, 

And  that's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice, 

Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go : — it  will  one  day  be  found 
With  omer  relics  of  "  a  former  world," 

When  this  worid  shall  be  former,  underground. 
Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  curi'd. 

Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  tum'd  inside-out,  or  drown'd, 
Dke  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  huil'd 

First  out  of,  and  then  back  again  to  chaos. 

The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 

XXXVIII 

So  Cuvier  says ; — and  then  shall  come  agam 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  out 
From  our  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destro/d  and  left  in  airy  doubt ; 


1  He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  iiis  temper  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  extreme  costivity  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 

«  [•*  One  virtuous,  or  a  mere  goo<l-natured  deed. 

Does  all  desert  in  sciences  exceed."— Shippibld.] 

*  ["The  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his 
bbe."— tfoMlcf.] 


Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 
Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say  miUt, 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  op . 

How  the  new  wwldlings  of  the  then  new  East 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup ! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least: 
EiVcn  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pap. 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  overworking  the  material — 
Men  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  Earth's  burial.) 

XL. 

How  will — to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  out 
From  some  fresh  raraoise,  and  set  to  plough, 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about. 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  griud,  and  sow. 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about, 
f^specially  of  war  and  taxing — how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  'em. 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum  ? 

XLI. 

But  I  am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysieal : 
"  The  time  is  out  of  joint,'** — and  so  am  I ; 

I  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quizzical, 
And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 

I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shaU  say,  and  this  I  caD 
Much  too  poetical :  men  should  know  why 

They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but,  note  or  text, 

I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next 

XUL 

So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating. 

Now  pondering  : — it  is  time  we  shouM  narrate. 

I  left  Don  Juan,  with  his  horses  baiting — 
Now  we'll  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we've  so  many  tours  of  late : 

Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburgh  ;  suppose 

That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows; 

XLIIL 

Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform ; 

A  scariet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  storm, 

Over  a  cock'd  hat  in  a  crowded  room. 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gonne,* 

Of  yellow  casimore  we  may  presume. 
White  stockings  drawn  uncunlled  as  new  milk 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  ofiT  the  silk ; 

XLIV, 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand, 

Made  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army  tailor- 
That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod*s  command 

Beauty  springs  forth,  and  Nature's  self  turns  paler. 
Seeing  how  Art  can  make  her  work  more  grand, 

(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a  jailer,)^ 
Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar !     He 
Seems  Love  tum'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 


*     ["  The  time  is  out  of  joint :— O  cursed  spite  I 

That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right."*— Forict.] 

»  [A  yellow-colored  crptal,  denominated  from  a  hill  a 
Inveraess-Bhire,  where  it*s  found.  This  has  been  general 
ly  called  the  Scottish  topaz ;  but  it  now  give^  place  to  ano- 
ther crystal  of  a  far  harder  quality,  found  near  InTercanld. 
— Jamiison.] 
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XLV. 

His  bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a  craTtt ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epauloUes ;  his  qoirer 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  erer ; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock*d  hat ; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Pttyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives,  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid,) 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVI. 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whisper'd,  and 

The  empress  smiled;  the  reigning  favorite  frownM — 

I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 
Just  then ;  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found, 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command. 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown*d : 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fellows, 

AU  fit  to  make  a  Patagonian  jealous. 

XLVH. 

Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  slim. 
Blushing  and  beardless ;  and  yet  neVrthdees 

There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  limb, 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  express, 

That  though  he  lookM  like  one  of  the  seraphim. 
There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit*s  dress. 

Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy. 

And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi.' 

XLvni. 

No  wonder  then  that  Yermoloff,  or  MomonofiT, 

Or  Scherbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  on,  might    dread    her    majesty   had    not  room 
enough 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enough 

Along  the  aspect,  wheUier  smooth  or  rough, 
Of  him  who,  in  the  language  of  his  station, 
Then  held  that  "  high  official  situatio|.'* 

XLIX. 

O,  gentle  ladies !  riiould  you  seek  to  know 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase. 
Bid  Ireland^s  Londonderry's  Marquees'  show 

His  parts  of  speech ;  and  in  the  strange  displays 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  all  in  a  row. 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys. 
Perhaps  you  may  pick  ou*.  some  queer  tw  meaning, 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest,  the  sole  gleaning. 


I  think  I  can  explam  myself  without 
That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 

That  Sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt, 
Did  not  bis  deeds  unriddle  them  each  day — 

That  monstroiM  hlefoglyphic — ^that  long  spout 
Of  blood  and  watinr,  leaden  Costlereagfa  I 

And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate, 

But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight 


>  He  was  the  grande  passion  of  the  grand  Catherine.  See 
her  Lives  under  the  head  of  **  Lanskoi."— [**  Lanskoi  was  a 
youth  of  as  fine  and  interesting  a  figure  as  the  imagination 
can  paint.  Of  all  Catherine's  favorites,  he  was  the  man 
whom  she  loved  the  most  His  education  having  been  neg- 
lected, she  took  the  care  of  his  improvement  upon  herself. 
In  1784,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  perished  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  the  arms  of  her  majesty.  When  he  was 
no  more,  Catherine  gave  herself  up  to  the  roost  poignant 
grief;  and  remained  three  months  without  going  out  of  her 


LI. 

An  Engliflh  lady  askM  of  an  Italian, 
What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  on, 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Called  "  Cavalier  servente  V**  a  Pygmalion 

Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas !  too  true  His) 

Beneath  his  art    The  dame,  pressed  to  disclose  them, 

Said — **  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  suppose  them,** 

LII 

And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition. 
And  mildest,  matron-like  interpretation, 

Of  the  imperial  favorite's  condition. 

'Twas  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 

In  fact,  if  not  in  rank ;  and  the  suspickm 
Of  any  one's  attaining  to  his  station. 

No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  new  pair  of  shoulders. 

If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

LIIL 

Juan,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy. 
And  had  retained  his  boyish  look  beyond 

The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 

With  beards  and  whiskers,  and  the  like,  the  fond 

Parisian  aspect,  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  founded  Doctors'  Commons : — I  have  conn'd 

The  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  checker'd. 

Calls  Ilion's  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 

And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things,  (save  her  ]ord« 
Who  was  gone  to  his  place,)  and  pass'd  for  much. 

Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 
Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 

Of  sentiment ;  and  he  she  most  adored 
Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 

A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear. 

And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 

Oh  thou  «*  teterrima  causa"  of  all  "  belli"—* 
Thou  gate  of  life  and  death — thou  nondescript ! 

Whence  b  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — well  I 
May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dippM 

In  thy  perennial  fountain ; — how  man  fell,  I 

Know  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her    branches 
stripp'd 

Of  her  first  fruit ;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 

Since,  thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 

Some  call  thee  "  the  worst  cause  of  war,"  but  I 
Maintain  thou  ait  the  best :  for  after  all 

From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go,  and  why 
To  get  at  thee  not  batter  down  a  wall, 

Or  waste  a  worid  ?  since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 

With,  or  without  thee,  all  tilings  at  a  stand 

Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land ! 


palace  of  Tzarsko-selo.  She  afterwards  raised  a  superb 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  gardens  of  that  imperial 
seat  Lanskoi's  fortune  was  estimated  at  three  million  rubles 
He  bequeathed  it  to  the  empress,  who  returned  it  to  the 
sisters  of  that  favorite,  reserving  only  to  herself  the  right 
cf  purchasing  the  pictures,  medals,  and  library."~TooKB.] 

t  This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  o'  that  person 

*  [See  (mti,  p.  156.] 

«  Hor.  Sat  lib.  t  sat  lit 
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LVIL 

Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 

You  please,  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be. 
So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that,) — 

Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 

Victory ;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  him  kneel 

With  his  dispatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal.^ 

LVIII. 

Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman,  (which  composed 

At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole,)  she  tore 
The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 

The  court,  that  watch*d  each  look  her  visage  wore, 
Until  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 

Fair  weather  for  the  day.    Though  rather  spacious, 

Her  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious.* 

LIX. 
Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys :  the  fint 

Was  a  ta'en  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 
Glory  and  triumph  o*er  her  aspect  burst. 

As  an  East  Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 
These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst — 

So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain: 
In  vain ! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  Ambition's  hands ! 

LX. 

Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful ; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwanow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull 

l^e  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  dew.* 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  call'd  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals  turn  it  into  jeet 

LXI. 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye,  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whole  court  lookM  immediately  most  sweet. 
Like  flowers  well  watered  after  a  long  drouth ; — 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant  at  her  feet 
Her  majesty,  who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  dispatch, 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  worid  was  on  the  watch. 

LXII. 

Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent, 
When  wroth — ^while  pleased^  she  was  as  fine  a  figore 

As  those  who  like  things  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent, 
Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  in  vigor. 

She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 
With  interest,  and  in  tiun  was  wont  with  rigor 

To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 

At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount 


» [The  union  of  debauchery  and  ferocity  which  character- 
ized Catherine,  arc  admirably  depicted  in  her  manner  of 
feeding  her  ambition  with  the  perusal  of  the  dispatch,  and 
gratifying  her  rising  passion  with  the  contemplation  of  Juan ; 
who,  in  spile  of  the  jealousy  and  murmuring  of  rival  ex- 
pectants and  candidates,  is  fairly  installed  mto  the  "  high 
official  situation"  of  Catherine's  mvorite.— Campbbll.] 

3  ['*  Catherine  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  she 

E reserved  a  gracefulness  and  m^esty  to  the  last  period  of 
er  life.  She  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  but  well  propor- 
tioned ;  and  as  she  carried  her  head  very  high,  she  appeared 
rather  tall.  She  had  an  open  front,  an  aquiline  nose,  an 
agreeable  mouth,  and  her  cliin,  though  long,  was  not  rols- 
sfiapen.  Her  hair  was  auburn,  her  eyebrows  black  and  rather 
thick,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a  gentleness  which  was  often 
affected,  but  oftcner  still  a  mixture  of  pride.  Her  physiog- 
nomy was  not  defitient  in  expression ;  but  this  e^qiression 


L3an. 

With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  ccfoveakfoU 
Was  not  80  necessary  ;  fw  they  tell  [kment. 

That  she  was  handsome,  and  thoa^h  fierce  h»i^i 
And  always  osed  her  favorites  too  w^eU. 

If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  went. 
Your  **  fortune"  was  in  a  fair  way  "to  swell 

A  man,"  (as  Giles  says  f)  for  though  she  w^uld  widow 

Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  indinduaL  [d 

LXIV. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what  a  stranger 
Is  woman !     What  a  whiriwind  is  her  head^ 

And  what  a  whiripool  full  of  depth  and  danger 
Is  all  the  rest  about  her !     Wiether  "wed. 

Or  widow,  maid,  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 
Mind  like  the  wind :  whatever  she  has  said 

Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she'll  say  or  do  ; — 

The  oldest  tmng  on  record,  and  yet  new ! 

LXV. 

Oh  Catherine !  (for  of  all  interjections. 

To  thee  both  oh  !  and  ah  !  belong  of  right 

In  love  and  war,)  how  odd  are  the  connections 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  m  their  flight  I 

Just  now  yours  were  cut  out  in  different  sections : 
First  Ismael's  capture  caught  your  fancy  quite ; 

Next  of  new  knights,  the  fVeeh  and  glorious  batch : 

And  thirdly  he  who  brought  you  the  dispatch  ! 

LXVI. 
Shakspeare  talks  of  "  the  herald  Mercury 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kisnng  hill  ;"• 
And  some  such  visions  crossed  her  majesty. 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  still. 
*Tis  very  true  the  hill  seemM  rather  high. 

For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up ;  but  skill  [blesni^, 
Smooth'd  even  the  Simplon's  steep,  and  by  Goas 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  "  heaven-kisnng." 

LXVII. 
Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  look'd  up— 

And  so  they  fell  in  love ; — she  with  his  face. 
His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid's  cup 

With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 
A  quintessential  laudanum  or  "  black  drop," 

Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 
Expedient  of  full  bumpers ;  for  the  eye 
In  love  drinks  all  life's  foimtains  (save  tears)  dry. 

LXVIII. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love. 
Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion. 

Self-love— which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 
Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fiuhion. 

Or  duchess,  princess,  empress,  "  deigns  to  prove*** 
('Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  though  a  ntsh 

For  one  especial  person  out  of  many,  [one, 

Makes  us  beUeve  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 


never  discovered  what  was  passing  in  the  soul  of  Catherine, 
or  rather  it  served  her  the  better  to  disguise  it"— Tookb.) 

8  [♦»  Suwarrow  is  as  singular  for  the  brevity  of  his  style  as 
for  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests.    On  the  taking  Tourtour< 
kaya,  in  Bulgaria,  he  actually  wrote  no  more  to  the  em- 
press than  two  lines  of  Russ  poetry  :— 
*  Slawo  Bogon,  Slawo  bowam. 
Glory  to  God,  glory  to  you, 
Tourtourkaya  aviala,  ia  tam, 
Tourtourkaya  is  taken,  here  am  I.'  **— TooKt  ] 
« **  His  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he's  married."— 
Sir  GiUi  Overreach;    Massinoeb's    A'mp   Way   to  pay   OU 
Debta. 
•  [Hamlet,  act.  iii.  sc.  iv.] 

s  [*'  Not  Caesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No !  make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love.'* 

1*0PI.  EisiM] 
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LXIX. 

Besides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 
Which  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 

We  don't  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 

So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 
In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 

To  make  a  twilight  in,  just  as  Sol's  heat  is 

Queuch'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis 

LXX. 

And  Catherine,  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Cathenne,) 
Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 

Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering. 
Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king. 

Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern, 
A  royal  huAband  in  all  save  the  ring — 

Which,  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matrimony, 

Seem'd  taking  out  th&  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes*  or  gray — 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 
Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say : 

Napoleon's,  Mary's,*  (queen  of  Scotland,)  should 
Lend  to  that  color  a  transcendent  ray ; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue. 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue)^ 

LXXII 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure, 
Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension. 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger, 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension,) 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigor. 
With  other  exira»i  which  we  need  not  mention,^ 

All  these,  or  any  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 

LXXIIL 

And  that's  enough,  for  love  is  vanity, 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end. 
Except  where  'tis  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  Uend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity. 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend : 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  univerBe. 

LXXIV. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  (Jod,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 

Of  faithful  pain — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove. 
That  good  old  steamboat  which  keeps  verses  moving 

'Gainst  reason — Reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove 
With  rhyme,  but  always  leant  less  to  improving 

The  sound  than  sense) — ^besides  all  these  pretences 

To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name 
senses; 


1  ["  Several  persons  who  lived  at  the  court  affirm  that 
Catherine  had  very  blue  eyes,  and  not  gray,  as  M.  Rul- 
hi6res  has  stated.'*— Took i. J 
atSeean/<<,  p.  671.) 
'"  [*'  Lust,  through  certain  strainers  well  refined, 

Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind.*'— Pops.] 

*  A  Russian  estate  is  always  valued  by  the  numtMr  of  the 
slaves  upon  it. 

6  ["  Peter  the  Third  died  in  July,  17(0,  just  one  week  after 
his  deposition.  The  real  manner  in  which  he  came  by  his 
death  is  one  of  those  events  over  which,  it  is  probable,  there 
will  be  forever  a  veil  impenetrable  to  human  eyes,  and  known 
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LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodies 
Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 

Of  their  own  sand-pits,  to  mix  with  a  goddess, 
For  such  all  women  are  at  first  no  doubt 

How  beautiful  that  moment !  and  how  odd  is 
That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 

Of  our  sensations !  What  a  curious  way 

The  whole  thing  is  of  clothmg  souls  in  clay ! 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  Platonical, 
To  end  or  to  begin  with ;  the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical, 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thiug  in  hand ; 

The  third  sort  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land. 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 

Add  what  may  be  call'd  marriage  in  disguise, 

LXXVII. 

Well,  we  won't  analyxe— our  story  must 
Tell  for  itself :  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 

Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust ; — * 
I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written. 

And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  hnman  dust. 
That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on : 

But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 

Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

LXXVIII. 

The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 
And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears ! 

The  elder  ladies*  wrinkles  curi'd  much  crisper 
As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leen 

On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er ;  but  team 

Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 

Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

AH  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 

Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  man. 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours? 
Which  is  full  soon,  (though  life  is  but  a  span.) 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can, 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribands,  and  some  thousand  peasants.     ' 

LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladies  are : 
Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 

The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  ueai  or  far. 
Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small, — 

Love — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war, 
And  was  not  the  best  wife,*  unless  we  call 

Such  Clytemnestra,  though  perhaps  'tis  better 

That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter) — 

only  to  that  Being  to  whom  the  heart  is  open,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  conceHled.  The  partisans  that  might  have 
retained  their  attachment  to  him  aAer  his  fall ;  the  murmurs 
of  the  Dopulace,  who  quietly  permit  revolutions  to  be  effecteil , 
and  afterwards  lament  those  who  have  fallen  their  victims ; 
the  difficulties  arising  from  keeping  in  custody  a  prisoner  of 
such  consequence ;  all  these  motives  in  conjunction  tend  to 
give  credit  to  the  opinion,  that  some  hand  of  uncontrollable 
authority  shortened  his  days.  But  the  conduct  of  Cathenne 
before  that  event,  and  especially  for  four  and  thirty  years 
that  she  afterwards  reigned,  is  of  itself  alone  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  so  atrocious  a  caluomy  as  would  fix  the  guilt 
of  it  on  her.**— TooiM.] 
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•  LXXXI. 

1   Lore  had  made  Catherine  inake  each  lover's  fortaiie, 
Unlike  our  own  half^chaate  Eilizabeth, 
Whose  ayarice  all  disbtuBementt  did  importune, 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith  [shorten, 

Tht«   tn!th ;   and  though   grief  her   old   age   might 

Because  she  put  a  favorite  to  death, 
Her  vile,  p-^biguous  method  of  flirtation, 
And  f*'  V,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 

But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  all  was  bustle 
In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations' 

Ambassadors  began  as  Hwere  to  hustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 

Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 
Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 

It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 

Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXIII. 

Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  bow, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow. 

As  if  bom  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrassed  brow 

Nature  had  written  '*  gentleman.**     Ho  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose  ;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  order  from  her  majesty  consign*d 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  office :  all  the  world  looked  kind, 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare. 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  miad,) 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasofi*  then  there, 

Named  from  her  mystic  office  "  I'Eprouveuse,*' 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  ♦*  heaven-kissing  hill," 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round, 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill ; 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain. 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO    THE    TENTH. 


I. 


When  Newton  saw  an  apple  fall,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplatioii — 

'Tis  9aid  (for  1*41  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 


I  i;"  The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  apples 
of  which  Is  said  to  have  turned  the  attention  of  Newton  to 
the  subjeCi  of  gravity,  was  destroyed  by  wind  about  lour 
years  ago.    The  anecdote  of  the  falling  apple  is  mentioned 


A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  tum*d  roond 

In  a  most  natural  whirl,  called  **  gravitation  f 
And  this  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple^ 
Since  Adam,  with  a  fall,  or  with  an  apple.* 

n. 

Man  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose. 
If  this  be  true  ;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 

In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose 
Through  the  then  unpaved  stara  the  turnpike  road, 

A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes : 
For  ever  since  immortal  man  hath  glowed 

With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 

Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 

IIL 

And  wherefore  this  exordium? — ^Why,  just  now, 
In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper. 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow. 
And  my  mtemal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know, 
To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapor. 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 
In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  sail'd,  and  sail ;  but  for 

The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim  ; 
But  at  the  least  I  have  shunned  the  common  ^or». 

And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 
The  ocean  of  eternity :  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim. 
But  still  sea-worthy  skifT ;  and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  foimder'd,  as  doth  many  a  boat. 


We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bloom 

Of  favoritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  blush ; — 

And  far  be  it  from  my  Muses  to  presume 
(For  I  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  posh) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room : 
It  is  enough  that  Fortime  found  him  flurii 

Of  youth,  and  vigor,  beauty,  and  those  thrags 

Which  for  an  instant  cUp  enjoyment's  wings. 

VI. 

But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest 
**  Oh  !*'  saith  the  Ptohnist,  "  that  I  had  a  dove's 

Pinions  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  !*' 

And  who  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves, — 

Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  breast. 
And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves      [rather 

Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere, — but  would  much 

Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grandfather  7 

VII. 
But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows')  shrink. 

Like  Amo  in  tlie  summer,  to  a  shallow, 
So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow ! 
Such  difl*erence  doth  a  few  months  make.    You'd  think 

Grief  a  rich  fleld  which  never  would  lie  fallow  ; 
No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys. 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 


I 


neither  by  Dr.  Stukeley  nor  by  Mr.  Conduit,  and,  as  I  bare 
not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  for  it  whatever,  I  did 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  it**— BmiwsTia's  Life  of 
Newton,  p.  944.]  "^ 
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VIIL 

But  coughs  will  come  when  Aghs  depart — and  now 
And  then  before  sighs  cease  ;  for  oft  the  one 

Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-Hke  brow 
Is  ruffled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 

Of  life  reach'd  ten  o'clock:  and  while  a  glow, 
Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 

O'erqpreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  clay. 

Thousands  blaze,  love,  hope,  die, — how  happy  they ! — 

IX- 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  him  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favor  of  the  moon 

Or  ladies*  fancies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps ;  but  who  would  scorn  the  mouth  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary, 
Must  come?    Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day. 

X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young : 
1   The  former  know  what's  what ;  while  new-fledged 
chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 
In  rhymes,  tor  dreamt  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks) 

In  visions  of  those  skies  from  whence  Love  sprung. 
Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years, 
I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dean. 

XL 

And  why  ?  because  she's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with  ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  "  their  temper  or  their  taste," 

As  my  friend  Jeffrey  writes  with  such  an  air :' 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself ; — if  not,  I  must 

XIL 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  of  honor ; 

And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  hatred :  I  would  shun  her 

Like  garlic,  howsoever  Ae  extends 
Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — 

Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 

This  were  the  worst  desertion : — renegadoes. 
Even  shufflini^  Southey,  that  incarnate  lie, 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  "  reformadoee,*" 
When  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty ; 


» [See  ante,  p.  593.—"  I  have  read  the  recent  article  of 
Jeffrey.  I  suppose  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I  wont,  for  I  owe  him 
a  good  turn  still  for  his  kindness  bv-gone.  Indeed,  1  pre> 
sume  that  the  present  opportunity  of  attacking  me  again  was 
irresistible ;  and  I  canH  blame  him,  knowing  what  human 
nature  is.^—ByroH  Letterg,  June,  162S.] 

« "  Reformers,"  or  rather  "  Reformed."  The  Baron  Brad- 
wardine  in  Waverley  is  authority  for  the  word. 

«  Query,  suit  7— Printer's  Devil. 

<  [This  tribute  to  a  former  antagonist  displays  to  much 
frankness,  generosity,  and  manly  feeling,  that  it  must  eradi- 
cate all  latent  remains  of  animosity  from  the  bosom  of  any 
but  the  most  rancorous  and  vindictive  In  addition  to  these 
merits,  the  felicitous  introduction  of  the  poet's  recitUections 
of  bis  boyish  days  renders  this  passage  e<;^ual  in  poetical 
beauty  to  any  that  has  proceeded  from  tus  pen.— C^Mr- 

IILL.] 


And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  every  breath,  nor  seize 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 

XIV. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 
And  naught  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold, 

By  those  who  scour  those  douUe  vales  of  strife. 
While  conunon  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 

The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife, 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question. 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom 's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper, 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himself 's  so  dirty ; 

The  endless  soot*  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  riiirt ;  he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper. 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty. 

In  all  their  habits ; — not  so  you,  I  own  ; 

As  Cassar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVL 

And  all  our  little  f^uds,  at  least  all  mine, 
Dear  Jefirey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 

Are  over:  Here's  a  health  to  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  !** 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face — but  yon  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  noUy,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul.^ 

XVIL 

And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne !" 
'Tis  not  address'd  to  you — ^the  more's  the  pity 

For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 
With  yon,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  city. 

But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine. 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty, 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head, — * 

xvin. 

As  **  Auld  Lang  Syne"  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills,  and  clear 
streams. 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie's  brig's  black  toall,^ 
All  my  boY  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothMi  in  their  own  pall, 
like  Banquo's  ot&pring ; — floating  past  me  seems 

My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine : 

I  care  not — ^'tis  a  glimpse  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

«  C*  I  don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch  novels,  (as 
they  call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  English,  and  the  rest 
half  so ;}  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  me,  smce  I 
was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company,  that  you  are  not 
the  man :  to  me  these  novels  have  so  much  of  *  AmJd  Umg 
tyne^"  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  till  ten  years  old,)  that  I 
never  move  without  them."— Lorrf  Byron  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Jan.  13. 18S9.] 

« The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  "  auld  toun**  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below, 
is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still  remember,  though 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb  which  made  me 
pause  to  cross  it,  and  vet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish  delight, 
being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  modier's  side.  The  say- 
ing as  recollected  by  me  was  this,  but  I  have  never  heard 
or  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age  :— 

*'  Brig  of  Balgounie,  hlaek^u  your  toa*, 

Wr  a  wife's  ae  *on,  and  a  mear*s  m  foei, 

Doun  ye  shall  Cs'  !** 
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XIX. 

And  tiiougb,  as  you  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  enily, 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit, 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  early : 

I  "  scotched  not  kill'd"  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 

And  love  the  land  of  "  mountain  and  of  flood."* 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real,  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  think 
Exists  when  the  ones  thinkers  are  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought^  for  mind  can  never  sink, 
And  'gainst  the  body  maJees  a  strong  appeal ; 

And  yet  'tis  very  puzzling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare. 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there ; — 

XXL 

Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian — 
How  we  won't  mention,  vohy  we  need  not  say : 

Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 
Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 

But  hi8  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 
Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  seat  of  honor :  gay 

Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money. 

Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXII. 

The  favor  of  the  empress  was  agreeable ; 

And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
He  was  now  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  tiie  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 

Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear,  a  little  dissipated ; 

Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feelings,  but — as  being  participated 

With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish. 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.    We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between 

Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas ! 
A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen. 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter. 

And  wrinkles,  the  d d  democrats,  won't  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereign's  sovereign,  though  the  great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels, 
With  his  Agrarian  laws,'  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 


»     ["  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,'*  &c 

JTll^riu,  Gr«cho^  being  U>^l^e%i%^^'^^1t^. 
monded  m  their  name  the  execution  of  the  Agranan  law ;  by 


To  one  small  grafls-grown  )>atch  (which  mxu/t  await 

Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  debits 
Who  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now, — 
Death's  a  reformer,  all  men  must  alk>w.  | 

xxvi.  I 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and  glitter. 

In  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skms  Wack  and  fiurry — 
Which  (though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that's  bitter) 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  are  in  a  fitury. 
Through  all  the  "purple  and  fine  linen,"  jitter 

For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  harlot — 

And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  sc&iieL 


XXVIL 

And  this  same  state  we  won't  describe :  we  wooM 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection  ; 

But  getting  nigh  grim  Dante's  «  obscure  wood,'** 
That  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 

Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 
Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  circun^iec- 

Life's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier  [tion 

Of  age,  and  looking  back  to  youth,  give  one  tear ; 

XXVIIL 

I  won't  describe,— that  is,  if  I  can  help 
Description ;  and  I  won't  reflect,— that  is. 

If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which— as  a  whelp 
Clings  to  its  teat— sticks  to  me  through  the  abysB 

Of  this  odd  labyrinth ;  or  as  the  kelp 
Holds  by  the  rock  ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 

Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips :— but,  as  I  said, 

I  xDonH  philosophize,  and  wiU  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, 

A  thing  which  happens  rarely :  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valor ;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  showM, 

Like  a  racehorse ;  much  to  each  dress  he  ^wrted. 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  he  glow*d, 

.Vs  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;  but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spain : — and  all  his  near  relations. 

Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 
Of  getting  on  hhnself,  and  finding  stations 

For  cousins  also,  answerM  the  same  day. 
Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations ; 

And  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say, 
That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 
Madrid's  and  Moscow's  cUmes  were  of  a  piece. 

XXXL 

His  mother.  Donna  Inez,  finding,  too. 

That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker. 

Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few,       [chor,—  I 
He  had  brought  his  spending  to  a  handsome  au- 

Kephed,  "  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  through 
Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker ; 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  m  his  senses 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

which  all  persons  possessing  above  a  certain  number  of  I 
acres  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  surplus  W^*.  Wfii  oi 
the  poor  citizens.  ^uv  ui 

»  "  Mi  retro vai  per  un  selva  oscura."— .n/enw,  v,*i^  I. 
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XXXII. 

"  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no  less  to  Grod's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 

Wam'd  him  against  Greek  worship,  which  looks  odd 
In  Catholic  eyes;  hut  told  him,  too,  to  smother 

Outward  dislike,  which  don't  look  well  abroad  ; 
Informed  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 

Born  in  a  second  wedlock ;  and  above 

All,  praised  the  empress's  foatemal  love. 

XXXIII. 

**  She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  preferred  young  men 

Whose  age,  and  what  was  better  still,  whoso  nation 
And  climate,  stopped  all  scandal,  (now  and  then  :)— 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation ; 
But  where  uiermometers  sunk  down  to  ten. 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  thaw'd  before  the  river.** 

XXXIV. 

I   Oh  for  Sk  forty-parson  power^  to  chant 
I       ITiy  praise.  Hypocrisy !  Oh  for  a  hymn 
I   Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vauut, 
Not  practise !     Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim ! 
Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt. 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim 
Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint. 
When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  print 

XXXV. 

She  was  no  hypocrite  at  least,  poor  soul. 
But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 

As  anybody  on  the  elected  roll. 

Which  portions  out  upon  the  judgment  day 

Heaven*s  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 
Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 

His  knights  with,  lotting  others*  properties 

Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights*  fees. 

XXXVI. 

I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
i       Emeis,  Radulphus— eight-and-forty  manors 
j   (If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
I       Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy's  banners ;' 
I  And  though  I  can't  help  thinking  *twa8  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes*  like  tanners ; 
I  Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 

You*ll  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 


XXXVII. 

!  The  gentle  Juan  flourish'd,  though  at  times 
I       He  felt  like  other  plants  call'd  sensitive. 

Which  shrink  ^m  touch,  as  monarchs  do  from  rhymes, 
I       Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 
I  Perhaps  he  Iong*d  in  bitter  frosts  for  climes 

In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  Uve 
I  Before  May -day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 

In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty  : 

I  XXXVIII. 

I  Perhaps — but,  sans  periiaps,  we  need  not  seek 

For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 
I  Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek, 

As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither*d  form : 


»  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  "  forty-horse  power"  of  a 
stcam-engme.  That  mad  wag,  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith, 
sitting  by  a  brother  clergyman  at  dinner,  observed  after- 
wards that  his  dull  neighbor  had  a  "  twelve-piirson  power**  of 
conversation. 

*  [See  CoUins's  Peerage,  voL  viL  p.  71.] 


Care,  like  a  houoekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm, 
They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  run, 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

XXXIX 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick  : 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physick'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition  ; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled. 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XU 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumors : 
Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin ; 

Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certam  tumors. 
Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin ; 

Some  said  'twas  a  concoction  of  the  humors, 
Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin ; 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

"  'Twas  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign." 

XLI. 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many : 
"  Sodee  sulphat.  3vj.  3f8.  MannaB  opt'un. 

Aq.  fervent  f.  Jifs.  3ij.  tinct  Sennae 

Haustus"  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd 
him) 

"^  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iij.  Ipecacuanh©'* 

(With  more  beiside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  'em.) 

"  Bolus  Potasss  Sulphuret  sumendus, 

Et  haustus  ter  in  die  capiendus.** 

XLII. 

This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us. 
Secundum  artem  :  but  although  we  sneer 

In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us. 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer : 

While  that  "  hiatus  maxirao  deflendus" 
To  be  fill'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock 's  near, 

Instead  of  gliding  i^raciously  down  Lethr. 

We  tease  mild  Baillie,*  or  soft  Abemethy.* 

XLIII. 

Juan  demurr*d  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit ;  and  though  death  had  threaten*d  an  ejection, 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate :  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker'd  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travel 

XLIV. 
The  climate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him. 

Meridian-bom,  to  bloom  in.    This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim, 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion : 
But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim, 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle  s  with  dipt  pinion, 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission, 
But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

*  "  Hyde."— I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate 
word,  and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quibble. 

*  [For  an  account  of  Dr.  Baillie's  visit  to  Lord  Byron,  see 
tmU  p.  803.] 

*  [Both  Dr.  Baillie  and  John  Abemethy,  the  great  surgeon, 
were  remarkable  for  plamm»»  of  speech.] 
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XLV. 

There  was  jnst  then  a  kind  of  a  discimion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  ca^net  and  Russian, 

MaintainM  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With   which    great  states  sach  things  are   apt  to 
pn^  on; 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation, 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  **  ati  possidetis." 

XLVI. 

So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favorites,  conferred 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendor,  and  reward 
His  8orvice«.     He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card, 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honors. 
Which  showed  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor^B. 

XLVII. 

But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck's  all.    Your  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning ; 
Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  Fortune  means. 

But  to  continue :  though  her  years  were  waning 
Hor  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens ; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining, 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XLVIII. 

But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed. 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber : — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste. 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber, 
But  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 

XLIX. 

While  this  high  post  of  honor 's  in  abeyance, 
For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 

You'll  mount  with  our  youiig  hero  the  conveyance 
Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh :  the  best 

Barouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 
The  fair  czarina's  autocratic  crest, 

When,  a  new  Iphigeue,  she  went  to  Tauris, 

Was  given  to  her  favorite,^  and  now  bore  his. 


A  bull -dog,  and  a  bullfinch,  and  an  ermine. 
All  private  favorites  of  Don  Juan  ;— for 

{Ijfi  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Woiikness,  for  what  most  people  deem  mere  vermin. 
Live  animals :  an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display'd, 

Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid ; — 


'  The  empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year— I  forget  which.— [The  Prince 
dc  Lign^,  who  accompanied  Catherine  in  her  prosress 
through  her  southern  provinces,  in  17b7,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — "  We  have  been  traversmg,  during  seve- 
ral (Jays,  an  immense  tract  of  deserts  formerly  inhabited  by 
hostile  Tartar  hordes,  but  recovered  by  the  arms  of  her 
Msge!<ty,  and  at  present  ornamented  from  stage  to  stage 
with  magnificent  tents,  where  we  are  supplied  with  breaJc- 
fast,  collation,  dinner,  supper,  and  lodgmg ;  and  our  en- 


LL 

The  amraals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station :  there  were  valets. 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  his  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  vorvived  the  parries 
He  made  'gainst  Cossacque  sabres,  in  the  wi43e 

Slaughter  of  Ismail.   Thongh  my  wild  Moae 
Her  note,  she  don't  forget  the  mfant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearL 


Lit 

Poor  little  thing !     She  was  as  fair  as  docile, 
And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character. 

As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  foesile 

Man,  'midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths, «  grand  Oayier  f 

lU  fitted  was  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  o'erwhehning  world,  where  a]]  most  eir : 

But  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 

Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefotc 

LIIL 

Don  Juan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 
Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was  ; 

He  was  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  prove 

Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class,  ! 

Called  broth  eriy  affection,  could  not  more  I 

His  bosom, — for  be  never  had  a  sister : 

Ah !  if  he  had,  how  much  he  would  have  misB'd  her!   ' 

LIV. 

And  still  lees  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 

That  he  was  not  an  ancient  debauchee, 
(Who  like  sour  fruit,  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides, 

As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali,) 
Although  (UtDtll  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be. 
There  was  the  purest  Platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings-— only  he  forgot  'em. 

LV. 

Just  now  there  was  no  peril  of  temptation ; 

He  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved. 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation  ; 

His  pride,  too,  felt  that  she  was  not  enslaved 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's  might  be  paved. 
But  one  Uiing  's  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted. 
The  little  Tiu^  refused  to  be  converted. 


LVL 
'Twas  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  impreanoD 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and    ,' 

slaughter ;  1 

But  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgresnon,       I 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water ;  f 

She  also  had  no  passion  for  confeseiou ; 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess : — no  matter 
Whato'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet 


campments.  decorated  with  all  the  pomp  of  Asiatic  splen- 
dor.  present  a  noble  miUtary  spectacle.  The  empress  has 
left,  in  each  town,  presents  to  the  amount  of  100,000  rou- 
bles. Each  day  of  rest  is  marked  by  the  gift  of  some 
diamonds,  by  balls,  by  fireworks,  and  by  illuminations 
extending  for  leagues  in  every  direction.  During  the 
last  two  months  1  have  been  daily  employed  in  throw- 
inff  money  out  of  our  carriage  windows,  and  have  thusdis- 
tnouted  the  value  of  some  millions  of  livres."— Xi«ftr«« 
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LVIL 

In  fact,  the  only  ChriBtian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan ;  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 

In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 
Ho  naturally  loved  what  he  protected : 

Ajid  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  carious  pair, 
A  ^ardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 

In  r*ither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender; 

\a.  ;et  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVIIL 

They  joumey*d  on  through    Poland    and    through 
Wnreaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  farce  saw 

WTi'ch  gave  herdukes  the  graceless  name  of  **Biron.*" 
*Ti8  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw, 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame,  the  siren  I 
To  loee  by  one  month's  frost  some  twenty  yean 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 

Let  this  not  seem  an  anti-climax : — **  Oh !  [clay. 

My  guard !  my  old  guard  !"*  exclaim'd  that  god  of 
Think  of  the  Thunderer's  falling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutting  Castlereagh ! 
Alas !  that  glory  should  be  chill'd  by  snow ! 

But  should  we  wish  to  warm  us  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame.' 

LX. 

From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 
And  Kdnigsberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 

Bcsidee  some  veins  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper. 
Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant* 
I   Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 
About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jaunt 

To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 

Have  prmces  who  spur  more  than  their  po8tillk>ns. 

LXI. 

And  thence  throngh  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 
Until  he  reach'd  tiie  castellated  Rhine : — 

Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 
All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine ; 

A  gray  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 
Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Between  the  present  and  past  worids,  and  hover 

Upon  their  airy  confine,  half-seas-over. 

LXIL 

But  Juan  posted  on  through  M^nneim,  Bonn, 
Which  Drachenfeli^  frowns  over  Uke  a  spectre 


1  In  the  Empress  Anne*s  time.  Biren,  her  larorite,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  anna  of  the  '*  Birons''  of  France ; 
which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  England.  There 
are  still  the  daughters  of  Courland  of  that  name ;  one  of  them 
1  remember  seeing  in  England  in  the  blessed  year  of  the 
Allies  (1814)— the  Duchess  of  8.— to  whom  the  English 
Duchess  of  Somerset  presented  me  as  a  namesake.— [''Ernest 
John  Biren,  become  so  famous  by  his  great  advancements, 
and  his  not  less  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune,  was  bom 
in  Courland,  of  a  family  of  mean  extraction.  His  grandfather 
had  been  head  groom  to  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  obtained  from  his  master  the  present  of  a  small  estate  in 

land In  1714,  he  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Petersburg, 

and  solicited  the  place  of  page  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
wife  of  the  Tzarovitch  Alexey ;  but  being  contemptuously 
rejected  as  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  retired  to  Mittau, 
where  he  chanced  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Count  Bestu- 
cheff,  master  of  the  househoki  to  Anne,  widow  of  Frederic 
William  duke  of  Courland,  who  resided  at  Mittau.  Being 
of  a  handsome  figure  and  polite  address,  he  soon  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  duchess,  and  became  her  secretary  and 


Of  the  good  feudal  times  forever  gone. 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 

From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 
A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 

Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone. 

The  greatest  number  flesh  haih  ever  known.* 

LXIII. 

From  thence  to  Holland^s  Ila^ue  and  Helvoetsluys, 
That  water-land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 

Where  juniper  exprecses  its  bf  st  juice, 

The  poor  man*s  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

Senates  and  sages  have  condomn'd  its  use — 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial,  which  is 

Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel. 

Good  government  has  \e(i  them,  seems  but  cruel 

LXIV. 
Here  he  embark'd,  and  with  a  flowing  sail 

W^ent  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free. 
Towards  which  Uie  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale  ; 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea. 
And  sea-sick  passengers  tum*d  somewhat  pale  ; 

But  Juan,  seasoned,  as  he  well  might  be. 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skifln 
Which  passM,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Cufls. 

LXV. 

At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 
The  blue  sea's  border  ;  and  Don  Juan  felt — 

What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 
At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt — 

A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 

Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toU. 

LXVI. 

Fve  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest  na- 

But  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth,  [tion ; 

I  feel  a  mix*d  regret  and  veneration 

For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 

Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level, 

When  a  man's  country 's  going  to  the  devil. 

LXVII. 

Alas !  could  she  but  fiilly,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorred ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword ; 
How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe. 

That  worse  than  tDoret  offoee,  the  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind. 
And  now  would  cham  them,  to  the  very  mmd : — 

chief  favorite.  On  her  bemg  declared  sovereign  of  Russia, 
Anne  called  Biren  to  Petersbura,  and  the  secretary  soon 
became  Duke  of  Courlarul,  and  nrst  minister  or  rather  des- 
pot of  Russia.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  which  happened  in 
1740,  Biren,  being  declared  recent,  continued  daily  mcreasing 
his  vexations  and  cruelties,  till  he  was  arrested,  on  the  1 8th 
of  December,  only  twenty  days  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  regency  ;  and  at  the  revolution  that  ensued  lie  was 
exiled  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Oby."— Tookx.] 

*  [Napoleon's  exclamation  at  the  Elys^e  Bourbon.  June 
the  33d,  1815.] 

*  V*  Hope  for  a  moment  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell.**— Camps.] 

*  [Immanuel  Kant,  the  celebrated  founder  of  a  new  phil- 
osophical sect,  was  bom  at  Kfinigsberg.    He  died  in  1604.] 

*  ["  Tlie  castled  crag  of  Drachcnfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine,**  Ac- 
See  ante,  p.  44.] 

*  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  virgins  were  still 
extant  in  1816,  and  may  be  so  yet,  as  much  as  ever. 
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LXVIII. 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  firee^ 
\\Tio  is  but  firet  of  slaves  ?    The  natioDB  aie 

In  prison, — but  the  jailer,  what  is  he? 
No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar 

Is  tht  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom  ?     He's  as  far 

From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 

Who  watches  o*er  the  cham,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 

Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties, 
Thy  cliffi,  dear  Dover !  harbor,  and  hotel ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate  duties ; 
Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 
To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 

LXX. 

Juan,  tiiough  careless,  young,  and  magnifique, 
And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  credit, 

Who  did  not  limit  much  his  bills  per  week, 
Yet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it, — 

(His  Maggior  Duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 

Before  him  siunm'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it :) 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny, 

Is  free,  the  respiration's  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses !    Off  to  Canterbury !      [puddle ; 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash  through 
Hurrah  !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  muddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare ;  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle, 
With  "  schnapps" — sad  dogs !  whom  "  Hundsfot,**  or 

"  Verflucter," 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

LXXII. 

Now  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits, 
Leavening  his  blood  as  cayeime  doth  a  curry, 

As  going  at  full  speed — no  matter  where  its 
Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry. 

And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits ; 
i'jr  the  leas  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry, 

The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 

At  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 

LXXIII. 

They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  cathedral ; 

Black  Edward's  helm,'  and  Becket's  bloody  stone,' 
Wfere  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral, 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone : — 
There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader !  All 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone,' 
Half-solved  into  these  sodas  or  magnesias. 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 


»  [On  the  tomb  of  the  prince  lies  a  whole-length  brass 
figure  of  him,  his  armor  with  a  hood  of  mail,  and  a  skull 
cap  enriched  with  a  coronet,  which  had  been  once  studded 
with  jewels,  but  only  the  collets  now  remain.] 
'  [Becket  was  assassinated  in  the  cathedral,  in  1171.] 
3  [The  French  inscription  on  the  Black  Prince's  monu- 
ment is  thus  translated  m  the  History  of  Kent  :— 
"  Whoso  thou  be  that  passest  by 
Where  these  corps  interred  lie. 
Understand  what  I  shall  say, 
As  at  this  time  spealc  I  may. 
Such  as  thou  art,  sometime  was  I. 
Such  as  I  am,  such  shalt  thou  be. 


LXXPT. 

The  efl^t  on  Jaan  was  of  course  subfime : 
He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressys,  as  he  saw 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd  except  to  Time. 
Even  the  bold  Churchman's  tomb  excited  awe, 

Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  mu*t  talk  of  law 

Before  they  butcher.     Little  Leila  gazed. 

And  ask'd  why  such  a  structure  had  beeu  raised: 

LXXV. 

And  bemg  told  it  was  "  Grod's  house,"  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder'd  how 

He  suffer'd  Infidels  in  his  homestead, 
The  cruel  Nazarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  true  Believers ; — and  her  infant  brow 

Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  resign 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine. 

LXXVI. 

On !  on !  through  meadows,  managed  like  a  gaidsn, 
A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  prodnctkm  ; 

For  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 

Countries  of  greater  heat,  but  lesser  suctioo, 

A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  moro  sublime  constmctian ; 

Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 

Glaciers,  volcanoes,  oranges,  and  ices. 

LXXVIL 

And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer 

But  I  won't  weep ! — and  so  drive  on,  postillions ! 

As  the  smart  boys  spurr'd  fast  in  their  career, 
Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  millions; 

A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones, 

Who  **  kick  against  the  pricks"  just  at  this  junctoiei 

And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  puncture. 

LXXVIIL 

What  a  delightful  thing's  a  turnpike  road  ! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving* 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail ; — but  onward  as  wo  roll, 
"  Surgit  amari  aliquid" — the  toll ! 

LXXIX. 

Alas !  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment ! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  excejit  tatas 
purses. 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  piuple  raiment, 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  cursea 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claimant 

On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nurses. — 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it, 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  pocket: 


I  little  thought  on  the  hour  of  death 
So  long  as  1  enjoved  breath. 
Great  riches  here  1  did  possess, 
Whereof  I  made  great  nobleness ; 
I  had  gold,  silver,  wardrobes,  and 
Great  treasures,  horses,  houses,  land. 
But  now  a  caitiff  poor  am  I, 
Deep  in  the  ground,  lo  here  I  lie ; 
My  beauty  great  is  all  quite  gone, 
My  fle^h  is  wasted  to  the  bone  ; 
And  if  you  should  see  me  this  day, 
I  do  not  think  but  you  would  say. 
That  I  had  never  been  a  man. 
So  much  alter'd  now  I  am."3 
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LXXX. 

So  said  the  Floreiitine :  ye  monaichi,  heariien 

To  your  instructor.    Juau  now  was  borne, 
Just  as  the  day  benn  to  wane  and  darken, 

0*er  the  high  hiU,  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 
Toward  the  great  city. — ^Ye  who  have  a  q>ark  in 

Your  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn 
According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill ; — 
Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill  !* 

LXXXI. 
The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  fnm. 

A  half-nnquench'd  volcano,  o'er  a  q>ace 
Which  well  beseem'd  the  **  Devil's  drawing-room," 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place ; 
But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  fume. 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 
Revered  the  soil,  of  mose  true  sons  the  mother. 
Who  bntcher'd  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'other.* 

LXXXIL 
A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  diii^nng. 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  rail  jnst  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  their  sea-coid  canopy ; 
A  huge,  dun  cupoh,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  heacf— and  there  is  London  Town ! 

LXXXIII. 

But  Juan  raw  not  this:  each  wreath  of  tmdie 
Appear'd  to  hun  but  as  the  magic  vapor 

Of  some  alchymic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 
The  wealth  of  worids,  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper :) 

Tlie  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 
Are  bowd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 

Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere. 

Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 

LXXXIV. 

He  paused— and  so  will  I ;  as  doth  a  crew 

Before  they  give  their  broadside.    By  and  by, 
My  gentle  countrymen,  we  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance ;  and  at  least  111  try 
To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true. 

Because  they  are  so ; — a  male  Mrs.  Fry,' 
With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls. 
And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 
Oh  Mtb,  Fry !    Why  go  to  Newgate?    Why 

Preach  to  poor  rogues?    And  wherefore  not  begin 
With  Cariton,  or  with  other  houses?    TVy 

Your  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 


1  (**  Under  his  proud  surrey  the  city  lies. 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise, 
Whose  state  and  wealth,  the  business  and  the  crowd, 
Seem  at  this  distance  but  a  darker  cloud, 
And  is,  to  him  who  rightlv  things  esteems, 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems ; 
Where,  with  like  haste,  tho*  several  ways  they  run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone ; 
While  luxury  and  wealth,  like  war  and  peace. 
Are  each  the  other's  ruin  and  increase.^— Dirham.] 

s  [India ;  America.] 

*  [The  Quaker  lady,  whose  benevolent  exertions  have  ef* 
fected  so  ffreat  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  pris- 
oners in  Newgate.] 

*  [This  worthy  alderman  died  in  1830.] 

*  V  O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn. 

On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 
That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 

When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 

And  every  paladin  and  peer. 
On  Roncesvalles  died."*— ifanmon.] 
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To  mend  the  people 's  an  absurdity, 

A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din. 
Unless  vou  make  their  betters  better : — Fy ! 
I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs.  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  the  decencies  of  good  threescore ; 

Cure  them  of  tours,  hussar  and  highland  dresses  | 
Tell  tiiem  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more. 

That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distreeses ; 
Tell  them  Sir  William  Curtis^  is  a  bore. 

Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses, 
The  witless  Falstaff  of  a  hoary  Hal, 
A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  aH 

LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated. 

To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 
Tsi  not  so  to  be  good ;  and  be  it  stated, 

Tlie  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state : 
And  tell  them But  you  won't,  and  I  have  prated 

Just  now  enough ;  but  by  and  by  111  prattle 

like  Roland's  horn*  in  Roncesvalles*  battle. 


DON  JUAN. 


OANTO  THK  KLKVKNTB. 


I. 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  **  there  was  no  matter,"* 
And  proved  it — ^'twas  no  matter  what  he  said : 

They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter. 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it?    I  would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead. 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  worid  a  spirit. 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  thai  I  wear  it 

II. 

What  a  sublime  discovery  'twas  to  make  the 

Universe  umversal  egotism, 
That  all's  ideal — all  ourulves :  III  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that 's  no  schism. 
Oh  Doubt ! — ^if  thou  be'st  Doubt,  for  which  some  take 
thee. 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely — ^thon  sole  prism 
Of  the  Truth's  rays,  spoH  not  my  draught  of  spirit! 
Heaven's  brandy,  though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  it 


•  [The  celebrated  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  denies,  without  any  cer- 
emony, the  existence  of  every  kmd  of  matter  whatever ; 
nor  does  he  think  this  conclusion  one  that  need,  in  any  de- 
gree, stagger  the  incredulous.  **  Some  truths  there  are," 
says  he,  **  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a  man  need 
only  open  his  eves  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important 
one  to  DC,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  earth, 
—in  a  word,  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world,— have  not  any  subsistence  without  a 
mind."  This  deduction,  however  singular,  was  readily  made 
from  the  theory  of  our  perceptions  laid  down  by  Desttartes 
and  Mr.  Locke,  and  at  that  time  generally  received  in  the 
world.  According  to  that  theory,  we  perceive  nothing  but 
ideas  which  are  present  in  the  mmd,  and  which  have  no  de- 
pendence whatever  upon  external  things ;  so  that  we  have 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  external  to  our 
minds.  Berkeley  appears  to  have  been  altogether  in  earnest, 
in  maintaining  nis  skepticism  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter :  and  the  more  so,  as  he  conceived  this  system  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  since  it  re- 
moved matter  from  the  world,  which  had  already  been  ths 
stronghold  of  the  Atheists.— Sia  Dxvin  BaxwsTsa.] 
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III. 

Forever  and  anon  comes  Indi^restion, 
(Not  the  most  **  dainty  Arier')*  and  perplexes 

Our  soarings  with  another  sort  of  question : 
And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes, 

Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 
Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes. 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst's  a  glorious  blunder — 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance  ;  or  if  it  be  according 
To  the  old  text,  still  better:— lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  weMl  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording. 
As  several  people  think  such  hazards  rude. 

They're  right ;  our  days  are  too  brief  for  aflbrding 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 

Decide,  and  everybody  one  day  will 

Know  very  cleaiiy— or  at  least  lie  still. 

V. 

And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there : 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is ;  then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair ; 

The  truth  is,  Fve  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is— the  air 

Perhaps ;  but  as  I  sufier  from  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VI. 

The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  Divinity, 
(But  that  1  never  doubted,  nor  the  Devil ;) 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  m3rstical  virginity ; 
The  third,  the  usual  Origin  of  Evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  establish'd  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  uncontrovertible  a  level, 

That  I  devoutly  wish'd  the  three  were  foar» 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VIL 

To  our  theme. — ^The  man  who  has  stood  on  the 
Acropolis, 

And  look'd  down  over  Attica ;  or  he 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is. 

Or  seen  Timbuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis, 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
May  not  think  much  of  London's  fint  appearance — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence  ? 

VIII. 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  Hill ; 

Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 
Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 

Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity ; 
While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still, 

Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 
Heard, — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 
Of  cities,  that  boil  over  with  their  scum : — 

IX. 

I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  sunmit. 

And  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation. 
Gave  way  to 't,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it 


i  C*  F'itp.  Why,  that^s  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  snalt  have  freedom."— 7VaijM«(.] 

s  [**  FtUtaff.  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade. 


**  And  here,"  he  cried,  **  is  FWdom's  chosen  sAatloa 

Here  peaJs  the  peo|de'e  voice,  nor  can  enUmb  it 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions ;  resurrection 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 


I 


"  Here  are  cnaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please  ;  and  if  that  things  be  dear, 

*T\b  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  how  mnch  they  haTe  a-ye«r 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate ;  none  lay 

Traps  for  the  traveller;  every  highwajr**  clear: 

Here—"  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife. 

With—-**  Danm  your  eyes !    your    money   or  jaai 
Ufe!"— 

XL 

These  ireebom  sounds  proceeded  from  four  pads 
In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 

Behind  his  carriage  ;  and,  like  handy  lads. 
Had  seized  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 

In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 
Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter. 

May  find  himself  within  that  isle  of  riches 

Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

XIL 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth,  **  God  damn  T 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 

He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  their  <*  SalAzn," 
Or  "  God  be  with  you !"— ^md  't»  not  absurd 

To  think  so :  for  half  English  as  I  am 
(To  my  misfortune)  never  can  I  say 
I  heard  them  wish  "  God  with  you,"  save  tbat  way  y— 

xin. 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture. 

And  being  somewhat  choleric  and  sudden. 
Drew  forth  a  pocket  pistol  from  his  vesture. 

And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  pudding — 
Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture. 

And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native  mud  in. 
Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 
**  Oh  Jack !     I'm  flooFd  by  that  'ere  bloody  French- 
man!" 

XIV. 
On  which  Jack  and  his  train  set  off  at  speed, 

And  Juan's  suite,  late  scatter'd  at  a  distance. 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed. 

And  oiFering,  as  usud,  late  assistance. 
Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  late  minion*  bleed 

As  if  his  veins  would  pour  out  his  existence. 
Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint. 
And  wish'd  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  flint. 

XV. 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  he,  «*  it  is  the  conntry's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way :  now 

I  recollect  some  innkeepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow, 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  brazen  iitmt 
But  what  is  to  be  done  T    I  can't  allow 

Tlie  fellow  to  ie  groaning  on  the  road : 

So  take  him  up ;  I'D  help  you  with  the  load." 


minions  of  the  moon :  and  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good 
goremment ;  being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  iK>ble 
and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  countcnaaos 
we-steaL"— ir«wy  /F.] 


Canto  xi. 


DON  JUAN. 
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XVI. 

But  err  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty, 
The  iyinjf  man  cried,  "  Hold !  Fve  got  my  gruel ! 
j  Oh  I  for  a  elass  of  max  /*    We've  missM  our  booty ; 
'       Let  me  die  where  I  am  !*'     And  as  the  fuel 
'   Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 
I       The  drops  fell  from  his  death-wound,  and  he  drew  ill 
>  His  breath, — he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 
»   A  kerchief,  crying, "  Give  Sal  that !"— and  died- 

XVII. 

The  cravat  8tain*d  with  bloody  drops  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan's  feet :  he  could  not  tell 

Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 
Nor  what  the  meaning  of  the  man's  farewelL 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kSldy*  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell," 

Full  flash,*  all  fancy,  until  fairly  diddled, 

His  pockets  first  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

xvin. 

Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
As  soon  as  "  Crowner's  quest***  allow'd,  pursued 

His  travels  to  the  capital  apace  ;^- 
E2steeming  it  a  little  hard  he  should 

In  twelve  hours'  time,  and  very  little  space, 
Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  freebom  native 
In  self-defence :  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man. 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 
Booze  in  the  ken,*  or  at  the  q>ellkea''  hustle  ? 

Who  queer  a  flat  ?*   Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice*  so  flash  the  muzzle  ? 

Who  on  a  lark,**  with  black-eyed  Sal,  (hb  btowing,)" 

So  prime,  so  swell,**  so  nutty,"  and  so  knowing?** 

XX. 

But  Tom's  no  more— and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

Heroes  must  die  ;  and  by  God's  blessing  'tis 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. 

Hail !  Thamis,  hail !  Upon  thy  verge  it  is 

t  [Gin  or  Hollands.] 

s  [A  thief  of  the  lower  order,  who,  when  he  is  breeched  by 
a  course  of  successful  depredation,  dresses  in  the  extreme  of 
Tulgar  gentility,  and  affects  a  knowingness  in  his  air  and  con- 
versation, which  renders  himin  reaUty  an  object  of  ridicule. 
— Vxox.] 

*  [Any  well-dressed  person  is  emphatically  called  a  swell, 
or  a  real  swell.— P.  Ek>AM.] 

*  [A  fellow  who  affects  any  particular  habit,  as  swearing, 
dressing  in  a  particular  manner,  taking  snufl^  Ito.  merely  to 
be  noticed,  is  said  to  do  it  out  of  JUulL—Ibid.^ 

•  («'  id  Clown.    But  is  this  law  1 

Ut  Clown,    kj  marry  i8*tf  crowner's  quest  law.**— 

•  [A  house  that  harbors  thieres  is  caUad  a  km.-^'*  The 
playhouse.—"  To  puzzle  or  confound  a  gull,  or  silly  fellow. 
—•Robbery  on  horseback.—"  Pun  or  sport  of  any  kind.— 
u  A  pickpocket's  trull.— u  So  gentlemanly.  See  Slang 
Dictionary.^ 

^  [To  be  nut*  upon,  is  to  be  very  much  pleased  or  gratified 
with  any  thing :  thus,  a  person  who  conceives  a  strong  incli- 
nation for  another  of  the  opposite  sex  is  said  to  be  quite 
mnttf  upon  him  or  her.— /M<l.  j 

^*  The  advance  of  science  and  of  language  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  translate  the  above  good  and  true  English, 
qtoken  in  its  original  purity  by  the  select  mobility  and  their 
patrons.  The  following  is  a  stanza  of  a  song  which  was 
very  popular,  at  least  in  my  early  days  :— 

**  On  the  high  toby-spice  flash  the  muxcle, 
In  spite  of  each  gallows  old  scout ; 
If  yon  at  the  spellken  can*t  hustle. 
You'll  be  hobbled  in  making  a  Clout 


That  Juan*s  chariot,  rolling  like  a  dram 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss, 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  "  tons, 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once  \ — 

XXI. 

Through  Groves,  so  caird  as  being  void  of  trees, 
(Like  lucus  from   no   Ught;)    through    prospects 
named 

Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  naught  to  please. 
Nor  much  to  climb ;  through  litUe  boxes  framed 

Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease. 

With  "  To  be  let,"  upon  their  doors  proclaimed ; 

Through  "  Rows"  most  modestly  caird  "  Paradise," 

Which  EJve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice ; — 

XXII. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes,  and  a  whiri 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confustOQ ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  "  puri,"** 
There  mails  fast  flying  off  like  a  delusion  ; 

There  barbers*  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curi 
In  windows ;  here  the  lamplighter's  infusion 

Slowly  distill*d  into  the  glimmering  glass, 

(For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas —  ;)** 

XXIIL 

Through  this,  and  much,  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon  : 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach. 

With  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  Guide-book's  privilege.    The  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  bridge. 

XXIV. 

That's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis — 

Who  vindicates  a  moment,  too,  his  stream — 
Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  "  damme*&" 

llie  lamps  of  Westminster's  more  regular  gleam. 
The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  fame  is 

A  spectral  resident — ^whose  pallid  beam 
In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile- 
Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle.** 


"  Then  your  Blowing  will  wax  Kallows  haughty. 
When  she  hears  of  your  scaly  mistake. 
Shell  surely  turn  snitch  for  the  forty— 
That  her  Jack  may  be  reguhu-  weight.** 

If  there  be  any  gemman  so  ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduc- 
tion, I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and 
master,  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism ;  who,  I 
trust,  still  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of 
a  form,  together  with  his  good  humor,  and  athletic  as  well 
as  mental  accomplishments. 

u  [A  Und  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which  wormwood 
and  aromatics  are  infused.— Todd.] 

>•  [The  streets  of  London  were  first  regularly  lighted 
with  gas  in  1819.] 

"  [«♦  I  very  oflen^says  Addison,  •*  walk  by  myself  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  when  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me ;  when  1  read  the  epitaphs 
of  the  beautiful,  every  mordiuate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  heart 
melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  1  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  roust  quickly  follow.  When  I  see  kings  lying  by  those 
who  depo»ed  them  ;  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by 
side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes ;  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that 
died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  1  consider 
that  great  day,  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together.**] 
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XXV. 

The  Dnndf'  gnnret  are  sone— «o  much  the  better : 
Stone-Henge  is  not^-lat  what  the  devil  ie  it  T — 

But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 
That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit ; 

Hie  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  many  a  debtor ; 
The  Mansion  House  too  (though  some  people  quiz  it) 

To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  granderection ; 

But  then  the  Abbey's  wor£  the  whole  coUectioii. 

XXVI. 

The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing  Cross, 
Pall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  comscatioQ 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 
Match*d  with  the  Continent's  illumination, 

Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss. 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation, 

And  when  they  grew  so— on  their  new-found  lantern. 

Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  torn. 

XXVII. 

A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  streets 

Suspenmd  may  iUnminate  mankind. 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country-seats ; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind : 
The  other  looks  IUlo  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis  fatuus  to  the  mind. 
Which,  though  'tis  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 
Must  bum  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVIIL 

But  London's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Could  recommence  to  hunt  his  honest  man. 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawn, 

'Twere  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  undiscover'd  treasure.    What  /  can, 

Fve  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey, 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling  up  Pall  Mall, 
Throiurh  crowds  and  carriages,  but  waxing  thinner 

As  thun^r'd  knockers  broke  the  long  seal'd  spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinner 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell, — 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner. 

Pursued  his  path,  and  drove  past  some  hotels, 

St  James's  Palace  and  St  James's  "  Hells.'" 

XXX. 

They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forT  i  stream'd  from  the  front 
A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around  [door 

The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 
Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 

In  decent  London  when  the  daylight's  o'er ; 
Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 

Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage^ — 

But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  hu  carriage 

XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 

ESspecially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 
For  those  whom  favor  or  whom  fortune  sweDs, 

And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 
Tliere  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells, 

(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie,) 
Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 
Aud  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 


xxxn. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  deUcate  commission, 
Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 

No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 
Tlie  exact  afiair  on  which  he  was  sent  o*er. 

Twas  merely  known,  that  on  a  secret  mission 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore, 

Tonnff,  handsome,  and  accomplish'd,  who  was  said 

(In^kpers)  to  have  tum'd  biis  sovereign's  head. 

XXXIU. 

Some  romor  also  of  some  strange  adventures 
Had  gone  before  hhn,  and  his  wars  and  loves  ; 

And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters. 
And,  above  all,  an  En^ishwoman's  roves 

Into  the  excuraive,  breakmg  the  indentures 
Of  sober  reason,  wheresoe'er  it  moves. 

He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  finshion. 

Which  serves  our  thinking  people  for  a  ] 


'  *'  Hells,"  gaming-houses.  What  their  number  may  now 
be  in  this  life,  I  know  not.  Before  I  was  of  age  I  knew  them 
pretty  accurately,  both  '<  gold**  and  *<  silrer.*^  I  was  once 
near  1  y  called  out  by  an  acquaintance,  because  when  he  asked 


XXXIV. 
I  don't  mean  that  they  are  {rassionleas,  H.   quite 

The  contrary ;  but  then  'tis  in  the  head ; 
Tet  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 

As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead. 
What  after  all  can  signify  the  site 

Of  ladies'  lucubrations  ?    So  they  lead 
In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  yon  start. 
What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  ^ace, 
To  proper  placemen,  every  Kuss  credential ; 

And  was  received  with  all  the  due  grimace. 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential. 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth  £ac«, 
Hiought  (what  in  state  anaixs  is  most  essential) 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 

XXXVL 

Tliey  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do ;  but  by 
And  by  we'll  talk  of  that ;  and  if  we  don't, 

'Twill  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politioians  and  their  double  front. 

Who  Uve  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie : — 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  wonH 

Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 

So  weU,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it 

XXXVIL 
And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?    'Tis  but 

The  truth  in  masquerade  ;  and  I  defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 

A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 
Tlie  very  shadow  of  true  Truth  would  shut 

Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy. 
And  prophecy— except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 

xxxvin. 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies  I    Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthrqiy  ? 

She  rings  the  worid's  "  Te  Deum,"  and  her  biow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not : — but  to  ngh 

Is  idle ;  let  us  like  most  others  bow. 
Kiss  hands,  feet,  any  part  of  majesty, 

After  the  good  example  of  '*  Green  ESrin,"* 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  wearily 


me  where  I  thought  thathis  soul  would  be  found 
I  answered,  "  In  silver  Hell." 

•  [See  the  Irish  Avatar,  tmtS,  p.  585.} 
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xxxcc 

Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dnm 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration — 

I  don't  know  which  was  more  admired  or  lev : 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation, 

Which  Catherine  in  a  moment  of  "  irreese'* 
(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation) 

Bestow'd  upoL  him,  as  the  public  leam'd ; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  eam'd. 

XL. 
Bendee  the  ministers  and  undertings, 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kines. 

Until  their  royal  riddle's  fully  read, 
The  very  clerks, — ^those  somewhat  dirty  springs 

Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams, — even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLL 

And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 
Employ'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labor. 

In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war ;  [neighbor, 

And   should   you   doubt,   pray  ask  of  your  next 

When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 

To  freedom,  ho  applied,  (a  grief  and  fi  bore,) 

If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  taxbom  riches. 

Like  lap^ogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of  b        o. 

XLIL 
But  Juan  was  received  with  much  "  empressement :" — 

These  phrases  of  reiinement  I  must  borrow 
From  our  next  neighbors'  land,  where,  like  a  cheo- 
man. 

There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow, 
Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.     Man 

In  islands  is,  it  seems,  downright  and  thorough, 
More  than  on  continents — as  if  Uie  sea 
(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue  more  free. 

XUII. 

And  yet  the  BritMi  <*  Damme"  's  rather  Attic, 
Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent. 

And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 
Spirit  would  name,  and  therefore  eyen  I  wont  anent' 

This  subject  quote ;  as  it  would  be  schismatic 
In  polHeoe,  and  have  a  sound  afironting  int: 

But  **  Damme"  's  quite  ethereal,  though  too  daring — 

Platonic  Uaqthemy,  the  soul  of  sweanng. 

xuv. 

For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  home ; 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  that 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  bhie  deep  and  white  foam — 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you  come 

To  meet    Howeyer,  'tis  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 


1 "  Anent**  was  a  Scotch  phrase  meaning  "  conoeniing*'^ 
"with  regard  to :**  it  has  been  made  Rnghsh  b;*  the  Scotch 
novels ;  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  "  If  it  be  moi,  ought  to 
fteEDgiish.** 

s         I "  Oh,  these  flaws,  ani  starts, 

(Impostors  to  true  fear,)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,"  Ac.— Afac6«tA.] 

t<' Drapery  Misses.**— This  term  is  probably  any  thing 
now  but  a  mfsiny.  It  was,  howerer,  almost  so  to  me  when 
I  first  returned  from  the  East  in  IBU— 181S.    It 


a  preUT,  a  hiffh-bom,  a  fashionable  young  female^  well 
instructed  by  ner  friends,  and  Aimished  t^^  her  milliner 


XLV. 

In  the  great  worid, — ^which,  being  interp^reted, 
Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city. 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty. 

But  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed. 
And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity,— 

Joan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician. 

Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XLVL 

He  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 
Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride. 

The  former^s  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter ; 
And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 

'TIS  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 
A  rib's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant*s  side. 

Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 

The  horrid  sin — and  what's  s.  1  woiBe«  the  trouble. 


XLVIL 

Bnt  Juan  was  a  bachelor— of  arts. 

And  parts,  and  hearts:  he  danced  and  sung,  and 
had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies ;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerftil,  without  any  **  flaws  or  starts,"* 

Just  at  the  proper  time ;  and  though  a  lad, 
Had  seen  the  world — ^which  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVIII. 

Fair  virgins  binsh'd  upon  him ;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 
For  both  conmiodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferrd  their  usual  claims. 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse ; 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inqmred  his  income,  and  if  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  "  drapery  Misses"* 
Thiougfaout  the  season,  upon  speculation 

Of  payment  ere  the  honey-moon's  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation. 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is. 
Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overiook'd — and  gave  such  credit. 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigfa'd,  and  paid  it 

L. 

The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets. 
And  with  the  pages  of  the  last  Review 

Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets. 
Advanced  in  all  their  axure's  highest  hue : 

They  talk'd  bad  French  or  Spanim,  and  upon  its 
Late  authors  ask'd  bun  for  a  hint  or  two ; 

And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Castilian  7 

And  whether  in  his  trayels  he  saw  Ilion  ? 


with  a  wardrobe  upon  credit,  to  be  repaid,  when  married, 
by  the  hmtbamd.    The  riddle  was  first  read  to  me  by  a 
young  and  pretty  heiress,  on  my  praising  the  '*  drapery*'   > 
of  the  "  mtoehere^  but "  pretty  Tirgimties'*^  (like  Mrs.  Anne   i 
Page)  of  the  then  day,  which  lias  now  been  some  yeurs   I 
yesterday:  she  assured  me  that  the  thing  was  common   | 
m  London;  and  as  her  own  thousands,  and  blooming; 
looks,  and  rich  simplicity  of  array,  put  anir  suspicion 
in  her  own  case  out  of  the  question,  I  confess  I  gave 
some  credit  to  the  allegation.     If  necessary,   authori-   ; 
ties  might  be  dted;  in  which  case  I  could  quote  both 
"  drapery^  and  the  wearers.    Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  I 
is  now  obsolete.  • 
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LI. 

Jaan,  who  was  a  little  superficial, 

And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcanair, 

Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 
Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer: 

His  duties  warlike,  lovmg  or  official, 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 

Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 

Which  now  he  found  was  blue  insteiad  of  green. 

LII. 

However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 

Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith. 
And  passed  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 

That  prodigy,  Miss  Araminta  Smith, 

(Who  at  sixteen  translated  **  Hercules  Furens" 

Into  as  furious  English,)  with  her  best  look. 

Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LIII. 

Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skiU,  in  time 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplished  beDe, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime : 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Meevia  Mannish, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish. 

UV. 

However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small. 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral ; 
Also  the  eighty  "  greatest  living  poets," 
As  every  pialtiy  magazme  can  show  its. 

LV. 

In  twice  five  years  the  "  greatest  living  poet," 
like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring. 

Is  callM  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 
Although  His  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  I — albeit  I'm  sure  I  did  notlmow  it, 
Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king, — 

Was  reckon'd  a  considerable  time, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVL 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mount  Saint  Jean  seems  Cain  :^ 
"  La  Belle  Alliance"  of  dunces  down  at  zero. 

Now  that  the  Lion*s  fall'n,  may  rise  again : 
But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign ; 
Or  to  some  louely  isle  of  jailers  go. 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVIL 

Sir  Walter  reign'd  before  me ;  Moore  and  Campbell 
Before  and  after ;  but  now  grown  more  holy. 


1  [See  antif  p.  349.] 

3  [Some  Reviewer  had  bestowed  the  title  of  "  a  Moral 
Bvron"  on  Mr.  Bryan  Procter,  author  of  "Dramatic 
Sketches,"  dtc  dec  aU  put  liahed  under  the  name  of  "  Barry 
Cornwall."] 

*  :See  anU,  p.  5S5.] 

4  [The  Biographical  Dictionary  says,^"  Being  in  delicate 
health,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he 


The  Muses  upon  Sion*s  hiM  moit  ramble 
With  poets  almost  Clergymen,  or  wholly  ; 

And  Pegasus  has  a  psalmodic  amble 
Beneath  the  very  Reverend  Rowley  Fowlcy 

Who  shoes  the  gkmous  animal  with  stilts, 

A  modem  Ancient  Fistol— by  the  hilts  1 

LVIIL 

Stni  he  excels  that  artificial  hard 

Laborer  in  the  same  vineyard,  though  th«  Tine 
Yields  bun  but  vinegar  for  his  reward, — 

That  neutralized  dull  Dorus  of  the  Nine  ; 
That  swarthy  Sporus,  neither  man  nor  bard  ; 

That  ox  of  veree,  who  ploughs  for  every  Une : — 
Cambyses'  roaring  Romans  beat  at  least 
The  howlmg  Hebrews  of  Cybele's  priest. — 

LIX. 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphues ;  who,  they  say. 

Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me  ;* 
Hell  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 
Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway  ; 

And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three ; 
And  that  deep-mouth'd  Boeotian  "  Savage  Landor'^ 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's  grander. 

LX. 

John  Keats,  who  was  kill'd  oSthy  one  critique^ 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great. 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late. 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak.* 
Poor  fellow !     His  was  an  untoward  fate ; 

*Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,* 

Should  let  itself  be  snufiTd  out  by  an  article. 

LXL 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenden 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  know 

The  conqueror  at  lea«it ;  who,  ere  Time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain,  and  sapless  cindersL 
If  I  might  augur,  I  should  rate  but  low 

Their  chances  ;---they're  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wax'd  but  dirty. 

LXII 

This  is  the  literary  lower  empire. 

Where  the  prsstorian  bauds  take  up  the  matter ; — 
A  "  dreadful  Uade,"  like  his  who  "  gathers  samphire,'*' 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter. 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you'd  coax  a  Vampire. 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 
Fd  try  conclusions  with  those  Janizaries, 
And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LXIIL 

I  think  I  know  a  trick  or  two,  would  turn 
Their  flanks ; — ^but  it  is  hanlly  worth  my  while, 

With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern : 
Indeed  I've  not  the  necessary  bile ; 


arrived  in  November,  18S0,  and  died  in  the  foUowins  De- 
cember. His  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  attacks  of 
critics ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  a  consumptive  oom> 
plaint  of  long  standing."    Compare,  however,  <Mle,  p  5^4.] 

ft  **  Dlvinae  particulum  auns.'' 

•  [ **  Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire :  dreadful  trade  r* 

LmtJ 
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My  naiura]  temper's  really  aught  bat  stern, 

And  even  my  Muse's  wont  reproof's  a  smile ; 
And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modem  curtsy, 
And  ^ides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 

My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 

With  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 
Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last. 

Left  it  before  he  had  been  treated  very  ill ; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gayly  classed 

Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 

The  sun's  true  son,  no  vapor,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 

His  moms  he  pass'd  in  business — which  dissected, 
Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing 

That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Neesus  garb  of  mortal  clothing,* 

And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected. 
And  talk  in  tender  horrors  of  our  loathing 

All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good — 

Which  grows  no  better,  though  'tis  time  it  should. 

LXVL 

His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons. 
Lounging,  and  boxing ;  and  the  twilight  hour 

In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons        [flower 
Call'd  "  Parks,"  where  there  is  neither  fruit  nor 

Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  munchings ; 
But  after  all  it  is  the  only  "  bower,"* 

(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable  fair 

Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LXVII. 

Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world ! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then 
roar 
Through  street  and  square  fast  flashing  chariots  huri'd 

Like  hamess'd  meteors ;  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting ;  then  festoons  are  twiri'd ; 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  «*  Or  Molu." 

Lxvm. 

There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 
With  the  three-thousandth  curtsy ;  there  the  waltz, 

The  only  dance  which  teaches  girls  to  think,* 
Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 

Saloon,  room,  hall,  o'erflow  beyond  their  brink 
And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 

'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn'd  to  climb, 

And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXIX. 

Thrice  happy  he  who,  after  a  survey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  comer, 

A  door  that's  in  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way, 
Where  he  may  fix  himself  like  small "  Jack  Honwr," 

And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may. 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scomer, 

Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator. 

Yawning  a  Uttle  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

Bat  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by ;  and  he 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 


1 "  niita  Nesseo  tibi  texts  Teneno.'*'OTiD.  Epist  ix. 

t         c<»  Come  to  me,  love,  Pve  wander*d  ftr, 
*Tis  past  tbe  promised  hoar ; 
Come  to  me,  love,  the  twilight  star 
Shall  guide  thee  to  my  bower."— Moobb.] 


Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be ; 
Dissolving  in  the  waltz  to  some  soft  air, 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill, 

Where  Science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille. 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  hath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  his  neighbor's  bride, 

Lot  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste :  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide. 

Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection, 

Who  Uke  to  play  the  fool  with  circumspection. 

LXXU. 
But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper ; 

Or,  if  forestaird,  get  opposite  and  ogle  .— 
Oh,  ye  ambrosial  moments !  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle,* 
Which  sits  forever  upon  memory's  crupper, 

The  ghost  of  vanish'd  pleasures  once  in  vc^ue     111 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fall 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  ball. 

LXXIIL 

But  these  precautionary  hints  can  touch 
Ouly  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue. 

And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns ;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new. 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense. 

Permits  whate'er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 

Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome. 
Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  strau^^er, 

Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom. 
Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 

As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.     Some 
Talk  about  poetry,  and  "  rack  and  manger," 

And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble ; — 

I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sou ; 
Their  vigor  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated ; 

Their  cash  comes /rom,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew ; 
And  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored. 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 

"Where  is  the  worid?"   cries  Young,  at   eighty — ^ 
"Where 

The  world  in  which  a  man  was  bom  ?"    Alas ! 
Where  is  the  worid  of  eight  years  past  ?  '  Tw<u  there — 

I  look  for  it — 'tis  gone,  a  globe  of  glass ! 
Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gazed  on,  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 
Statesmen,  chieu,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 
And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

>  [See  anle,  p.  466.] 
« Scotch  for  goblin. 

*  CToung  was  more  than  eighty  years  old  when  he  put 
lished  his  poem,  entitled  "  Resignation,^  &c.] 
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LXXVII. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand  7  God  knows: 
Where  little  Castlereagfa  ?    The  devil  can  tell : 

Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 
Who  bound  the  bcu*  or  senate  in  their  q>ell  7 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  with  all  her  woes  7 
And  where  the  Daughter,  whom  the  Isles  loved  well  7 

Where  are  those  martyred  saints  the  Five  per  Cents  7* 

And  where — oh,  where  the  devil  are  the  Rents  7 

LXXVIII. 
Where's   Bmmmel7     Dish'd.     Where's  Lone  Pole 
Wenesley7    Diddled.  [theThini7 

Where's  Whitbread  7    RomilIy7    Where's  George 
Where  is  his  will  7*  (That's  not  so  soon  unriddled.) 

And  where  is  **  Fum"  the  Fourth,  our  "  royal  bird  V** 
Gone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard : 
**  Caw  me,  caw  thee" — ^for  six  months  hath  been 

hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 

Where  is  Lord  Tliis  7    And  where  my  Lady  That  7 
The  Honorable  Mistresses  and  Misses  7 

Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  Opera  hat. 
Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried :  (this  is 

An  evolution  oft  perform'd  of  late.) 
Where  are  the  Dublin  shont»— and  London  hisses  7 

Where  are  the  Grenvilles7  Tum'd  as  usual.    Where 

My  friends  the  Whigs  7    Exactly  where  they  were. 

LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses  7 
Divorced  or  doing  thereanent    Ye  annals 

So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is, — 
Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the  panels 

Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies         [nels  7 
Of  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fill  those  chan- 

Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  Continent, 

Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant 

LXXXL 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers ; 

Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers'  hooks : 
Some  maids  have  been  made  wives,  some  merely 
mothers ; 

Others  have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy  looks : 
In  short  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There's  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 

The  unusual  quiclmess  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXIL 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age ;  in  seven 

I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 


1  [**  I  am  ready  to  accept  the,  or  almost  any  mortgage,  any 
thing  to  get  out  of  the  tremulous  Funds  of  these  oscillatory 
times.  There  will  be  a  war  somewhere,  no  doubt— and 
whererer  it  may  be,  the  Funds  will  be  affected  more  or  less ; 
so  pray  get  us  out  of  them  with  all  proper  expedition.  It 
has  been  the  burden  of  my  song  to  you  tnree  years  and  bet- 
ter, and  about  as  useful  as  better  counsels."— i«or^  Byron  to 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  Jan.  18,  1833.] 

*  [The  old  story  of  the  will  of  Geom  I.,  said  to  hare  been 
destroyed  by  George  XL  No  such  cuunmy  was  erer  heard 
of  as  to  George  III.] 

*  [See  Moore's  "  Fum  and  Hum,  the  Two  Birds  of  Roy- 
alty,** appended  to  his  •*  Fudge  Family."] 

*  [The  Congress  at  Verona,  in  1822.    See  mtif  p.  540.] 

*  [**  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 
I  would  teach  them  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  theroselres  to  sack."— Shaksp.    Hemy  IF.} 

*  [**  Carpe  diem,  quim  minimum  credulapostero."— Hoa.] 


Tlie  hamUest  indivMnal  und^r  heaven, 
Tlian  might  suffice  a  moderate  centmy  thraugli. 

I  knew  that  naught  was  lasting,  but  now  even 
Change  grows  too  changeable,  withoot  being  nei 

Naught's  permanent  among  the  human  race. 

Except  the  Whigs  mt  getting  into  place. 

Lxxxin. 

I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a  Jvpkt^f 
Shrink  to  a  Siatum.    I  have  seen  a  Duke 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider. 
If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  diould  hoist  my  "  blue  Peter; 
And  sail  for  a  new  theme : — I  have  seen — and 

To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  careas'd  ; 

But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIV. 

I  have  seen  the  Landholders  withoot  a  rap-» 
I  have  seen  Joanna  Soothcote^I  have  aeen 

The  House  of  Commons  tum'd  to  a  tax-ti 
I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  Qn 

I  have  seen  crowns  worn  ii^stead  of  a  fool's  < 
I  have  seen  a  Congress*  6oms  all  that's  mean — 

I  have  seen  some  nations  like  overloaded  aasea. 

Kick  off  their  hardens — meaning  the  high  claasesL 

LXXXV. 

I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable--not  eternal    speakers— 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  hoose  and  land — 
I  have  seen  the  country  sentlemen  turn  sqiieakez»— 

I  have  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt  Uqaoa 

Exchanged  for  **  thin  potations"*  by  John  BaU-~ 

I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fooL — 

LXXXVL 

But  "  carpe  diem,**  Juan,  "  carpe,  carpe  I*^ 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devoured  by  the  same  harpy. 

"  Life's  a  poor  player," — then  **  play  out  the  play,* 
Ye  villams !''  and  above  all  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  lees  on  what  yon  do  than  what  yon  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  teem,  but  always  what  yon  see. 

LXXXVIL 

But  how  riiall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befell  our  hero  in  the  land. 
Which  'tis  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  vannt  as 

A  moral  country  ?    But  I  hold  my  hand— 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis  ;* 

But  'tis  as  well  at  once  to  onderstand, 
You  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it» 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet 


» ["  Out,  you  rogue !  play  out  the  play."— iTcnry  /7.] 
«  [See  the  **  New  Atalantis,  or  Memoirs  and  Manners  of 
several  Persons  of  Quality,**— a  work  in  which  the  au- 
thoress, Mrs.  Manlev,  makes  very  free  with  many  distin- 
guished characters  of  her  day.  warborton  calls  it  *'  a  fa- 
mous book,  full  of  court  and  party  scandal,  and  written  in  a 
loose  effeminacv  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  well  suited 
the  debauched  taste  of  the  better  vulgar."  Pope  also  al- 
ludes to  it  in  the  *'  Rape  of  the  Lock,"— 

"  As  long  as  AtoloAtU  shall  be  read. 
Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady^s  bed, 
While  nymphs  take  treats  or  assignations  give. 
So  long  my  honor,  name,  and  praise  shall  live." 
And  Swift,  in  his  ballad  on  **  Corinna  :"— 
**  Her  common-place  book  all  gallant  is ; 
Of  scandal  now  a  cornucopia— 
She  poors  it  out  in  AitbuOu. 
Or  memoirs  of  the  New  Utopia.>^ 


Canto  zu. 


DON  JUAN. 
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LXXJCVIIL 

What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 
My  topic,  with  of  coiine  the  dae  restriction 

Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy ; 
And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction. 

And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  noi'me, 

Though  eyery  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 

Will  hint  allusions  never  meant.    Ne'er  doubt 

Thi9 — ^when  I  q»eak,  I  don't  hint,  but  tpeak  out, 

LXXXIX. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 

Offiipring  of  some  sage  husband-hunting  countea, 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  Fortime's  matrimonial  bounties) 

He  took  to  regularly  peopling  Earth, 

Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  ifl«— 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  m  his  homages^ — 

XC. 

Is  yet  withm  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  back 
A^nst  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme, 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

By  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better ! — I  may  stand  alone, 
But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a  throne. 


DON  JUAN. 


OANTO  THK  TWELFTH.* 


Of  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 
Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man :  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  sage, 

And  don't  know  justly  what  we  wouk!  be  at — 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page, 

Black  letter  upon  focHscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grixzled,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were  ;— 

IL 

Too  old  for  youthr— too  young,  at  thirty-five. 
To  herd  with  boys,  or  hoard  with  good  threeacorey— 

I  wonder  people  should  be  left  alive ; 
But  since  they  are,  that  epoch  is  a  bore : 


1  [Cantos  XII,  XIII.,  and  XIV.  speared  in  London,  in 
NoTember,  I8f3.j 

>  In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  dated 
Genoa,  Jan.  18, 1823,  we  find  the  following  passage :—"  I  wiR 
economise  and  ^,  as  I  have  partly  proved  to  you  by  my 
surplus  revenue  of  183S,  whichalmost  equals  the  ditto  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  (vide  President's  report  to  Con- 
gress;) and  do  you  seccma  my  parsimony  by  judicioos  dis* 
buneraents  of  what  is  requisite,  and  a  moderate  liquidation. 
Also  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  as  may  ren- 
der  acme  usance  to  the  owner ;  because,  however  little, 
*  every  little  makes  a  mickle,'  as  we  of  the  north  say,  with 
more  reason  than  rhyme.  I  hope  that  you  have  all  reoei]Hs, 
ice.  kc.  ke.t  and  acknowledgments  of  monejrs  paid  in  liquid- 
ation of  de*^*^  to  prevent  extortion,  and  hinder  the  fellows 
from  coming  twice,  of  which  they  would  be  capable,  partic- 
ularly as  my  absence  would  lend  a  pretext  to  the  pretension. 
—You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  fit  of 
accumulation  and  retrenchment ;  but  it  is  not  so  unnatural. 
I  am  not  naturally  ostentatious,  although  once  careless,  and 
expensive  because  careless :  and  my  most  extravagant pas- 
iioiu  have  pretty  well  subsided,  as  it  is  time  they  shouM,  on 


Love  Imgers  stiU,  aUhougfa  'twere  late  to  wive ; 

And  as  for  other  love,  the  illusion's  o'er ; 
And  money,  that  most  pure  imagination. 
Gleams  only  through  the  dawn  <?  its  creation.* 

IIL 

O  Gold !   Why  call  we  misers  miserable?* 
Theirs  is  ihe  pleasure  that  can  never  pall ; 

Theirs  is  the  beet  bower  anchor,  the  chain  cable 
Which  holds  fast  other  pleasures  great  and  small. 

Ye  who  but  see  the  saving  man  at  taUe, 

And  scorn  his  temperate  board,  as  none  at  all, 

And  wonder  how  the  wealthy  can  be  sparing. 

Know  not  what  visions  spring  from  each  cheese-paring. 

IV. 
Love  or  Inst  makes  man  sick,  and  wine  much  sicker ; 

Ambition  rends,  and  gaming  gains  a  loss ; 
But  making  money,  slowly  firat,  then  quicker. 

And  addmg  still  a  little  through  each  cross, 
(Which  wiU  come  over  things,)  beats  love  or  liquor, 

The  gamester's  coimter,  or  the  statesman's  drooo, 
O  Grdd !  I  still  prefer  thee  unto  paper, 
Which  makes  bank  credit  like  a  bark  of  vapor. 

V. 
Who  hold  the  balance  of  the  woridT   Who  reign 

O'er  congress,  whether  royalist  or  liberal  ? 
Who  rouse  the  riiirtless  patriots  of  Spain  7* 

(That  make  old  Europe's  journals  squeak  and  gibber 
all) 
Who  keep  the  worid,  both  old  and  new,  in  pain 

Or  pleasure  7    Who  make  politics  run  glibber  all  T 
The  shade  of  Bonaparte's  noble  daring? — 
Jew  Rothschild,  and  his  fellow-Christian,  Baring. 

VI. 

Thoae,  and  the  truly  Uberal  Lafitte, 
Are  the  true  lords  of  Europe.    Every  kan 

Is  not  a  merely  speculative  hit, 
But  seats  a  nation  or  upsets  a  throne. 

Republics  also  get  involved  a  bit ; 
Columbia's  stock  hath  holders  not  imknown 

On  'Change ;  and  even  thy  silver  soil.  Pern, 

Must  get  itself  dknounted  by  a  Jew. 

VIL 

Why  call  the  miser  miserable?  as 

I  said  before :  the  fru^  life  is  his, 
Which  in  a  saint  or  cyme  ever  was 

The  theme  of  praise ;  a  hermit  would  not  miss 
Canonisation  for  the  self-eame  cause, 

And  wherefore  Uame  gaunt  wealth's  austerities? 
Because,  youll  say,  nau^t  calls  for  such  a  trial ; — 
Tlien  there's  more  merit  in  his  self-denial. 


the  very  verge  of  thirty-five.  I  always  looked  to  about  thirty 
as  the  barrier  of  any  real  or  fierce  delight  in  the  passion^ 
and  determined  to  work  them  out  in  toe  younger  ore  and 
better  veins  of  the  mine ;  and  I  flatter  myself  (perhaps)  that 
I  have  pretty  well  done  so,  and  now  the  dross  is  coming, 
and  I  lovts  hun :  for  we  must  love  something.  At  any  rate, 
then,  I  have  a  passion  the  more,  and  thus  a  feeling.  How- 
ever,  it  is  not  for  myself;  but  I  should  like,  God  willing,  to 
leave  something  to  my  relatives  more  than  a  mere  name ; 
and  besides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  to  others  to  a  greater 
extent.  If  nothing  else  will  do,  I  must  try  bread  and  wa- 
ter :  which,  by  the  way,  are  venr  nourishing  and  sufilcient, 
Ifgood  of  their  kind."] 
*  [BoswBLL.    "  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan  maintain. 


with  much  ingenuitT,  that  a  complete  miser  is  a  happy 
man :  a  miser  who  f^rta  himself  wholly  to  the  one  passion 
of  saving.''— JoHNsoif.  **  That  is  flying  in  the  face  of  all  the 


worid,  who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  aiwer,  because 
he  is  miserable.  No,  sir;  a  man  who  both  spends  and 
saves  money  is  the  happiest  man,  because  he  has  both  oa- 
joyments.''— ll<w«»e2L  vol.  vii.  p.  174 ,  edit  1839.] 
«The'^ '-^- 
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VIIL 

He  is  your  only  poet ; — paanoa,  pure, 

And  sparklicg  on  from  heap  to  heap,  displayB, 

Possessed,  the  ore,  of  which  mere  hopes  allure 
Nations  athwart  the  deep :  the  golden  rays 

Flash  up  in  ingots  from  the  mine  obscure ; 
Oi.  him  the  diamond  pours  its  brilliant  blaze ; 

While  ihf}  mild  emerald*«  beam  shades  down  the  diet 

Of  other  stones,  to  soothe  the  miser's  eyes. 

IX. 

The  lands  on  either  side  are  his :  the  ship 
From  Ceylon,  Inde,  or  far  Cathay,*  unloads 

For  him  the  fragrant  produce  of  each  trip ; 
Beneath  his  cars  of  Ceres  groan  the  roads. 

And  the  vino  blushes  like  Aurora's  lip ; 
His  very  cellars  might  be  kings'  abodes ; 

While  he,  despising  every  sensual  call, 

Conmiands — ^the  intellectual  lord  of  all. 


Perhaps  he  bath  great  projects  in  his  mind, 
To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race,* 

A  hospital,  a  church, — and  leave  behind 
Some  dome  surmounted  by  his  meager  face : 

Perhaps  he  fain  would  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base  ; 

Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his  nation. 

Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

XI. 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 
May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action, 

The  fo^  will  call  such  mania  a  disease : — 

What  is  his  own  ?    Go— look  at  each  transaction, 

Wars,  revels,  loves — do  these  bring  men  more  ease 
Than  the  mere  plodding  through  each  **  vulgar 
fraction?" 

Or  do  they  benefit  mankind?    Lean  miser ! 

Let  spendthrifts'  heirs  inquh^  of  yours — who's  wiser? 

XIL 

How  beauteous  are  rouleaus  !  how  charming  chests 
Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 

(No'  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 
Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines, 

But)  of  fine  unclipp'd  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness,  which  the  glittering  cirque  confines. 

Of  modem,  reigning,  sterling,  stupid  stamp : — 

Yes !  ready  money  ia  AladSn's  lamp. 


1  [China.] 

«  ['•  Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat."— Popb.] 

>  C"  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grore. 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above, 
And  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

Lay  of  the  Last  Mitutrel."] 

*  [Mr.  Malthus  tells  us,  that  the  way  to  reduce  our  poor- 
rates  is  to  persuade  the  lower  crders  to  continence ;  to  dis- 
courage them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  marrying ;  to  preach 
wedding  sermons  to  them,  if  they  will  marry,  upon  the  im- 
morality of  breeding,— that  being  a  luxury  reserved  only  for 
those  who  can  afford  it ;  and  if  they  will  persist  in  so  im- 
proper and  immoral  a  practice,  after  so  solemn  and  well- 
timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to  the  punishment  of  severe 
want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assistance.  No  public 
relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starving  infant ;  it  is  worth  nothing 
to  society,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied,  and  socie- 
tv,  therefore,  has  no  further  business  than  to  hang  the  mo- 
ther, if  she  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe  rather 
than  see  it  die  of  want.  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for 
no  sacrifices ;  nothing  more  is  required  of  them,  than  that 
they  should  harden  their  hearts.  That  we  may  not  be  sus- 
pected ot  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heartedness  of 
his  sjrstem,  we  present  it  in  his  own  language.— Southbt.] 


XHL 
**hcm  rules  tiie  camp,  the  court,  &e  giov«« — im 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love :"' — oo  angs  Iht  bud ; 
AVhich  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove, 

(A  thing  with  poetry  in  general  hard.)  ^ 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  '*  the  grove*'*         | 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  **  love  :^  but  I'm  prepared 
To  doubt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  their  rental) 
If  "  courts"  and  "  camps"  be  quite  so  sentiinentaL 

XIV. 

But  if  Love  don't.  Cash  does,  and  Cash  alone : 
Cash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides ; 

Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  w«re  nose ; 
Without  cash,  Malthus  tolls  yon — ^**  take  no  bhdes."* 

So  Cash  rules  Love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 

High  ground,  as  virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides: 

And  as  for  "  Heaven  l^ing  Love,"  why  not  say  hooey 

Is  wax  7    Heaven  is  not  Love,  'tis  Matrimony.  1 

XV.  I 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 

Excepting  marriage  ?  which  is  love,  no  doabt. 
After  a  sort ;  but  somehow  people  never  [out :  , 

With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  help'd  I 
Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  should  cvrr,  \ 

And  marriage  also  may  exist  without ;  I 

But  love  sans  bans  is  both  a  sin  and  shame. 
And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 

Now  if  the  "  court,"  and  "  camp,"  and  "  grofv©,"  hs 
Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men,  [not 

Who  never  coveted  their  neighbor's  lot, 
I  say  that  line's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen ; — 

Strange  too  in  my  **  buon  camerado"  Scott, 
So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 

My  Jeflrey  held  him  up  as  an  example* 

To  me ;— of  which  these  morals  are  a  sample. 

XVII. 

Well,  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  have  succeeded. 
And  that's  enough  ;  succeeded  in  my  youth. 

The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed  : 
And  my  success  produced  what  I,  in  sooth. 

Cared  most  about ;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded — 
Whate'er  it  was,  'twas  mine ;  I've  paid,  in  troth. 

Of  late,  the  penalty  of  such  success. 

But  have  not  leam'd  to  wish  it  any  less. 

6  [**  We  have  no  notion  that  Lord  Byron  had  any  mischie  vons 
intention  in  these  publications,  and  readily  acqtut  him  of  any 
wish  to  corrupt  the  morals,  or  impair  the  happiness  of  his 
readers ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  say,  tnat  much  or  what  he  has 
published  appears  to  us  to  have  this  tendency.  How  oppo- 
site to  this  IS  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of  the  great  auibor 
of  Waverley.  With  all  his  unrivalled  power  of  inventioa  and 
judgment,  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  the  tenor  of  his  senti- 
ments is  uniformly  generous,  indulgent,  and  good-humored : 
and  so  remote  from  the  bitterness  of  misanlhropy,  that  he 
never  indulges  in  sarcasm,  and  scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries 
his  merriment  so  far  as  derision.  But  the  pecoUaritr  by 
which  he  stands  most  broadly  and  proudly  distingui^ed  mMn 
Lord  Byron  is,  that  beginnmg,  as  he  frequently  does,  with 
some  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  he  never  fails  to  raise  oak 
of  it  some  feelings  of  a  generous  or  gentle  kind,  and  to  end 
by  exciting  our  tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those  very 
individuals  or  classes  of  persons  who  seemed  at  first  to  be 
brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere  sport  and  araosemeol  ,-» 
thus  making  the  ludicrous  itself  subservient  to  the  (;ause  of 
benevolence— and  inculcating,  at  every  turn,  and  as  the  true 
end  and  result  of  all  his  trials  and  experiments,  the  love  of  < 
our  kind,  and  the  duty  and  delight  of  a  cordial  and  gamine  i 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every  condition  of 
men."— 4xFPBBy,  in  the  EdiuUmrgk  Revitwfor  18SS.] 
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XVIIT. 

That  tmit  in  Chancery, — which  some  pMBons  plead 

In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 
In  the  faith  of  their  procreatire  creed. 
Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 
To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 

To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way ; 
Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  her,  I  trow. 

XIX. 
^Vhy,  I*m  posterity — and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember?    Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true, 

The    tenth    or    twentieth    name    would   be    but 
blunder'd ; 
Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick*d*out  a  few, 

And  *)piinst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thundered ; 
And  Mitford*  in  the  nineteenth  century 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie.* 

XX. 
Good  people  all,  of  every  deforce. 

Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers. 
In  this  twelfth  Canto  *tis  my  wish  to  be 

As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditeis 
Malthus  and  Wilberforce : — the  last  set  free 

The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters ; 
While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  Whites, 
And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writes. 
'  XXI. 

,   I*m  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper ; 
I       And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 
I   And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper?* 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrappM  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapor ; 
{       While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  his  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXII. 
That's  noble !  That's  romantic  !  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  **  Philo-genitiveness**  is — 
(Now  here's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart. 

Though  there*s  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart ; 
But  I'm  resolved  to  say  naught  that's  amiss — ) 
I   I  say,  methinks  that  "  Philo-genitivenesi^ 
Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

XXIII. 
And  now  to  business. — O  my  gentle  Juan ! 

Thou  art  in  London — in  that  pleasant  place. 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief's  daily  brewing. 

Which  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 
'Tm  true,  that  thy  career  is  not  a  new  one ; 
Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land. 
Which  foreigners  can  never  understand. 


•See  Mitford's  Greece.  "Gr»cia  Verax.'*  His  great 
pleasure  consists  in  praising  tyrants,  abusing  Plutarch,  spell- 
ing oddlv,  and  whtiiig  quamtly ;  and  what  is  strange,  after 
all,  Ait  IS  the  best  modem  history  of  Greece  in  any  language, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  modem  historians  whatso- 
ever.  Having  named  his  sins,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  his  vir- 
tues—learning, labor,  research,  wrath,  and  partiality.  I  call 
the  latter  virtues  in  a  writer,  because  they  make  him  write 
in  earnest. 

*  ["  It  has  been,  injuriously  for  him,  too  extensively  held 
amone  modem  writers,  that  Plutarch  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  historian  whose  authority  might  be  quoted  for  matters 
of  fact  with  the  same  confidence  as  that  of  Tbucydides  or 
Xenophon,  or  Csesar,  or  Tacitus.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  un- 
dertakes historical  discussion,  or,  relating  different  reports, 
leaves  judgment  on  them  to  his  reader.  When  trath  thus 
appears  his  object  his  matter  is  valuable  for  the  historian. 


XXIV. 

What  with  a  small  diversity  of  climate, 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate. 
All  countries  have  their  '*  lions,"  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 
But  I  am  sick  of  politics.    Begin, 

"  Paulo  Majora."    Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  "  taken  in," 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skater  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalization. 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 
But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 

Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 

To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 
With  the  kind   worid's  amen — ^•'Who  would  have 
thought  it?" 

XXVII. 
The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes. 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition, 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  suiprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition. 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition,) 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

XXVIII. 
The  women  much  divided — as  is  usual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great         [all-— 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state : 
Since  I've  grown  moral,  still  I  most  accuse  yon  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate ; 
And  now  Siere  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  yon,  about  Leila's  education. 

XXIX. 

In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 
You  had  reason ;  'twas  that  a  young  child  of  grace. 

As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land. 
And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 

Howe'er  om  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 
Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years'  space. 

Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 

Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 


But  generally  to  do  justice  to  his  great  work,  his  Lives, 
apparently  it  should  be  considered  that,  next  at  least  to 
panegyric  of  his  nation,  example,  political  and  moral,  was 
his  purpose,  more  than  historical  information.  Little  scm 
pulous  as  he  has  shown  himself  about  transactions  the  most 
public  concerning  which  he  often  contradicts^  without  re- 
serve or  apology,  not  only  the  highest  authorities,  but  even 
himself  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  scrutinize 
with  great  solicitude  the  testimonies  to  private  anecdotes, 
if  even  he  does  not  sometimes  indulge  his  invention.^— 

MlTFOSD.] 

» [**  Thus  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun. 

And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun.*^— Youxo.] 

*  [Philo-progenitiveness.  Spiirzheim  and  Gall  discover 
the  organ  of  this  name  in  a  bump  behind  the  ears,  and  say 
it  is  remarkably  developed  in  the  bull.] 
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XXX. 

So  fint  there  was  a  genenms  emnlatioii, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competitkmy 

To  undertake  the  orphan^  education. 
As  Juan  was  aperson  of  condition. 

It  had  been  an  aroont  on  this  occanon 
To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition ; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  ^e  sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  **  Hallam's  Middle  Ages," 

XXXL 

And  one  or  two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bouffh— 

Begged  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  "  out, — 
For  that's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now, 

Meaning  a  virgin's  fint  blush  at  a  rout, 
And  ttlX  her  pomts  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season,  (mostly  if  they  have  money.) 

XXXII. 

How  all  the  needy  honorable  misters. 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy, 

The  watchful  mothers,  and  the  careful  sisters, 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  **  'tis  gold  that  gtisters," 
Than  their  he  relathres,)  like  flies  o'er  candy 

Buzz  round  "  the  Fortune"  with  their  busy  battery. 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery ! 

XXXIII. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin,  hath  her  speculation  ; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  their  lover. 
"  Tantasne  !"*  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 

Even  in  the  hopeful  Isle,  whose  outlet's  "  Dover  V 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these  cares, 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 

XXXIV. 

Some  are  soon  bagg'd,  and  some  reject  three  dozen. 

'Tis  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 
And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin, 

(Friends  of  the  party,)  who  begin  acctaals. 
Such  as — **  Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have  chosen 

Poor  Frederick,  why  did  she  accord  perusals 
To  his  bUlets  ?     Why  waltz  with  him  ?    Why,  I  pray, 
Look  yes  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day  ? 

XXXV. 

«  Why  ?— Why  ?— Besides,  Fred  really  was  attached  ; 

'Twas  not  her  fortune— he  has  enough  without ; 
The  time  will  come  shell  wish  that  ^e  had  snatch'd 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt : — 
But  t^  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch'd. 

As  m  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout : 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 
Pray  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?" 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Axe  spum'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives. 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweepstakes  for  substantial  wives ; 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  gets 
Some  gentleman,  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  drives, 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 


>  [**  Tantaene  animis  ooslestibus  ir»  !**— Vibo.] 


XXXVIL 
For  sometimes  they  accept  some  kms  punoer. 

Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pumied  at  alL 
A  hazv  widower  tum'd  of  forty 's  sore* 

(If  'tis  not  vain  examples  to  recall) 
To  draw  a  high  |nize :  now,  howe'er  he  sot  her,  I 
See  naught  mote  strange  in  this  than  f  odier  lottery. 

xxxvra. 

I,  for  my  part — (one  «  modem  mstanoe"  more, 
"  True,  'tk  a  pity-— pity  'tis,  tie  true") 

Was  chosen  fivm  out  an  amatory  score. 

Albeit  my  yean  were  leas  discreet  than  few ; 

But  thouffh  I  also  had  reform'd  before 
Those  hecame  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 

111  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice, 

Tliat  the  young  lady  made  a  monstioaB  choioe. 

XXXIX. 

Oh,  pardon  my  digression — or  at  least 
Peruse !  'Tis  always  with  a  moral  end 

That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast : 
For  like  an  aged  aunt  or  tiresome  fnend, 

A  ri^d  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest. 
My  Muse  by  exhortatioii  means  to  moid 

All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 

Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  ^ve  pecei; 

XL. 

But  now  Fm  going  to  be  immoral ;  now 
I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  are. 

Not  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  for  I  avow, 
That  till  we  see  whaf s  what  in  fact,  we're  far 

From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 
Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  scar 

Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 

Only  to  keep  its  com  at  me  dd  price. 

XLL 

But  first  of  little  Leila  well  diflftose ; 

For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pore. 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows, 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  mio. 
Like  many  people  everybody  knows, 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge. 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  atlai|;o. 

XLIL 

Besides,  he  had  found  out  he  was  no  tutor, 
(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same  0 

And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter. 
For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  hlame : 

So  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor 
To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame. 

Consulting  « the  Society  for  Vice 

Suppression,"  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choicew 

XUIL 

Olden  she  was — but  had  been  very  youn^ ; 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  believe ; 
Although  the  worid  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 

An  echo  of  a  sylld)le  that's  wrong: 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve, 
As  that  abominable  tittle-tattle, 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  by  human  cattle. 


•  This  line  may  puzzle  the  commentators  more  than  the 
present  generatioa 
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XUV. 
Moreover  Pre  remaik'd,  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  obeerver  in  a  modeit  way,) 
And  so  may  eyery  one  except  a  dunce. 

That  ladies  in  Uieir  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  wo 
Which  the  mere  poanonless  can  never  know. 

XLV. 

While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtoe 
By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 

Seeking  far  loss  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you. 
Or,  what's  still  worw,  to  put  yon  out  of  fashion^ — 

The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  yon, 
Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 

Expounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 

Of  epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVI. 

Now  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 
As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I  think  you'll  find  from  many  a  family  picture, 
That  daughters  of  such  nwtherB  as  may  know 

The  world  1^  experience  rather  than  by  lecture, 
Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfield  Show 

Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 

Than  those  bfod  up  by  prudes  wi£out  a  heart 

XLVIL 

I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd  abent — 
As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty? 

But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  Scandal  stalk'd  about ; 
She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty, 

And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about : 
Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity. 

And  pasB*d  (at  least  the  latter  yean  of  life) 

For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

XLVIIL 

High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own. 
She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young. 

Whenever — which  means  every  day — they'd  shown 
An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 

The  quantity  of  good  she  did  *s  unknown. 
Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song : 

In  brief,  the  lit^e  orphan  of  the  East 

Had  raiiied  an  interest  in  her,  which  increased. 

XLIX. 

Juan,  too,  was  a  sort  of  favorite  with  her. 
Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 

A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether; 
Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 

And  how  he  had  been  tWd,  he  scarce  knew  whither : 
Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  twt  him, 

At  least  entirely — for  he  had  seen  too  many 

Changes  in  youth,  to  be  surprised  at  any. 


And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age, 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth. 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 


I  [«  The  same  feeling  that  makes  the  people  of  France 
wish  to  keep  the  pictures  and  statues  of  other  nations,  most 
natttiallr  make  other  nations  wish,  now  that  victory  is  on 
their  side,  to  retam  those  articles  to  the  lawful  owners. 
According  to  my  feelings,  it  wouki  not  only  be  unjust  in  the 


Adversity  is  the  fint  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman's  rage, 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so  weighty. 

LL 

How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter^ — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large. 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge. 
To  the  next  comer ;  or — as  it  will  tell 
More  Muse-like— like  to  Cytherea's  ^elL 

LIL 

I  call  such  things  transmission ;  for  there  is 
A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment. 

Which  forms  a  pedigree  fipom  Miss  io  Miss, 
According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent 

Some  waltz ;  some  draw  ;  some  fathom  the  abyss 
Of  metaphysics ;  others  are  content 

With  music  ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits ; 

While  others  have  a  genius  tum'd  for  fits. 

LIIL 

But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords. 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  sta3rs, 
Mav  be  the  baits  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days, 
Tlie  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards ; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  **  elegant"  et  ctttra,  in  fresh  batches — 
All  matchless  creatures,  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    Tis 

Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new. 
That  from  the  first  of  Cantos  up  to  this 

I've  not  begun  what  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 

Prelodios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LV. 
My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 

About  what's  called  success,  or  not  succeeding : 
Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they  have 
chosen; 

'TIS  a  **  great  moral  lesson'"  they  are  reading. 
I  thought,  at  setting  ofiT,  about  two  dozen 

Cantos  would  do ;  but  at  Apollo's  pleading. 
If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 
I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVL 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 
Yclept  the  Great  World ;  for  it  is  the  least. 

Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased. 

When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts, 

Thus  the  low  worid,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east, 

Must  still  obey  the  high'—which  is  their  handle, 

Tlieir  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 


Allied  Sovereigns  to  gratify  the  French  people,  but  the  8ac> 
riflce  they  would  make  would  be  impolitic,  as  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  French  nation 
a  grtat  wunvlUsMmJ'-'Vf  MLhiKOTOKt  Pariit  1815.] 
t  [*<  Enfinpartoutla.bonne  societe  r^gle  tout.**— Volt  aieb.] 
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LVIL 

H«  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 
Well  lookM  npon  by  both»  to  that  extent 

Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass, 
It  does  nor  good  nor  harm ;  being  merely  meant 

To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class, 
And  draw  them  nightly  when  a  ticket's  sent : 

And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fdtes,  and  balls, 

For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LVIII. 

A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 
And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play ; 

For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 
»•  The  royal  game  of  Goose,"*  as  I  may  say, 

Where  everybody  has  some  separate  aim, 
An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay — 

The  single  ladies  wishing  to  be  double. 

The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  tronble. 

LIX. 

I  don*t  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 
Examples  may  be  found  of  such  pursuits : 

Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 
Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots ; 

Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular — 
*'  Fishers  for  men,"  like  sirens  with  soft  lutes: 

For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady, 

And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 

LX. 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  letter  from  the  mother, 
To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd ; 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  from  the  brother. 
All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 

What  "  your  intentions  are  ?" — One  way  or  other 
It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand : 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 

Youll  add  to  Matrimon3r's  list  of  cures. 

LXI. 

I've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  thu9t 
And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  have  also  known 

Young  men  who — ^though  they  hated  to  discuss 
Pretensions  which   they   never  dream'd  to  have 

Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss,        [shown — 
Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone, 

And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair. 

In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

* 

LXII. 

There's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 
A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage. 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated : 
It  is — I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparage 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 

It  adds  an  outvvard  grace  unto  their  carriage — 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  harlot, 

"  Couleur  de  rose,"  who's  neither  white  nor  scarlet 

LXIII. 

Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can't  say  "  No," 
And  won't  say  "  Yes,"  and  keeps  you  on  and  off-ing 

On  a  lee-shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow —  [scoffing. 

Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with   an  inwanl 


>  [This  ancient  game  originated,  I  believe,  in  Germany, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  make  young  persons  ready  at 
reckoning  the  produce  of  two  given  numbers.  U  is 
called  the  game  of  the  goose,  because  at  every  fourth 


This  works  a  worid  of  senthnental  wo. 

And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  ttieir  eoffit; 
But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation. 
Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXIV. 

"  Ye  gods,  I  grow  a  talker  !**     Let  vm  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  I  {4ace  it  tterm^ 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  "  chnrch  or  state," 

A  wife  makes  or  takes*  love  in  upright  eaneit 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  ^vomen's  fat^— 

(Such,  eariy  traveller  !  is  the  troth  thou  lea»Mf- 
But  in  old  England,  when  a  yoong  bride  ens, 
Poor  thing !  Eve's  was  a  trifling  case  to  heia 

LXV. 

For  'tis  a  low,  newspaper,  hnmdmni,  lawsuit 
Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  same  tfw 

Can't  form  a  friendship,  Imt  the  worid  o'erawes  it 
Then  there's  the  vulgar  trick  of  those  d — d  damsgw 

A  verdict — grievous  foe  to  those  who  cause  it  !— 
Forms  a  sad  clhnax  to  romantic  homages : 

Brides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleadeii, 

And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers. 

LXVI. 

But  they  who  blunder  thus  are  —w  beginneis; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinnflo, 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocracy ; 
You  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  cbasto— 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXVIL 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a  mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more ; 

For  he  was  sick no,  'twas  not  the  word  »**  » 

meant — 
But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before. 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak ; — I  ntttrX 
But  this  much,  and  no  sneer  against  the  shore 

Of  white  diffi,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  rtockiii|^ 

Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double  knocking^ 

LXVIII. 

But  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  romantic. 
Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for  Fs**'* 

And  Passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic, 
Into  a  country  where  'tis  half  a  fashion, 

Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic, 
Howe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation :  i 

Besides  (alas !  his  taste — ^forgive  and  pity  0 

At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty.  1 

LXIX. 

I  say  htfirwt — for  he  found  out  at  Uui, 
But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 

Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  caft 
Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star. 

A  Airther  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste ; 
Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 

To  taste : — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess, 

That  novelties  please  less  than  they  tmjiress. 


and  fifth  compartment  of  the  table  in  suooessioo  t  f^ 
is  depicted ;  and  if  the  cast  thrown  bv  the  player  fsl^  £ 
on  a  goose,  he  moves  forward  double  the  numbar  oi  ■■ 
throw.— Stsutt.] 
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LXX. 

Tbougfh  travelled,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Truce  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place  Timbuctoo, 

Where  Geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to^ 
For  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  "  bos  piger :" 

But  if  I  had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there 

No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair.' 

LXXI. 

It  is.     I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white ; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  white  is  black, 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  beet  judge.     You'll  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position — but  I'm  right ; 

Or  if  I'm  wrong,  I'll  not  be  ta'en  aback: — 
He  hath  no  mom  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within ;  and  what  seest  thou  7    A  dubious  spark. 

LXXII. 

But  I'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics. 

That  labyrinth,  whose  clue  is  of  the  same 

Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics. 

Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame  ; 

And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 
And  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame, 

Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearis  of  price, 

l^ose  polar  summers,  eUl  sun,  and  some  ice. 

LXXIII. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes ; — 

Not  that  there's  not  a  quantity  of  those 

Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  widies. 

like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  tD  snows* 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious : 

They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  naught  to  do  with  their  ontsidea. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush  ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions— probably  from  pity — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides, 

Than  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city ; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  troe^y. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  giri  from  mass  returning, 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  her  eye  Auscnia's  glance  is  Duming; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras,  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily ;) — 

LXXVI. 

She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 
OtheiB,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 


1  [Major  Denham  says,  that  when  he  first  saw  European 
wemen  after  his  traveu  m  Africa,  they  appeared  to  hun  to 
bare  uimatural  sickly  countenances.] 

>  The  Russians,  as  is  well  known,  run  out  from  their  hot 
baths  to  plunge  into  the  Neva ;  a  pleasant  practical  antithe- 
sis, which  it  seems  does  them  no  narm. 

s  C"  A  Gaulish  or  German  soldier  sent  to  arrest  him,  over- 


Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his  due ; 

Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  one  interview, 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  time  and  toil ;) — 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  and  trouble, 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXVII. 

And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  **  grande  passion," 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed : 
Nine  times  in  ten  'tis  but  caprice  or  fashion. 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead. 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on. 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed : 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  tornado. 
For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

LXXVIII. 

The  reason's  obvious ;  if  there's  an  ^clat. 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Farias ; 

And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 

Have  fiU'd  their  papers  with  their  comments  varioofi 

Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite  !)  will  banish  them  like  Marias, 

To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  Clicir  guilt  :* 

For  Fame's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be  ; — it  is 

A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  "  Sin  no  more, 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven  :" — but  upon  this 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amisi, 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  opener  door 

For  her  return  to  Virtue — as  they  call 

That  lady,  who  should  be  at  home  to  alL 

LXXX 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it, 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you'll  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads, 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  dt^iperate  those  who  had  else  repented 

LXXXL 

But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder'd 

Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mahkind : 
Besides,  he  had  not  seen  of  several  hundred 

A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 
A  little  "  blas^"~'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 

At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind : 
And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  saccefl^ 
No  doubt  nis  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 

He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 
The  Pariiament  and  all  the  other  honsee ; 

Had  sat  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights. 
To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rouses) 


awed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled  from  the  task ;  and  the  people 
of  the  place,  as  if  moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aidmsr 
his  escape.  The  presence  of  such  an  exile  on  the  ground 
where  Carthage  had  stood  was  supposed  to  increase  the 
majesty  and  the  melancholy  of  the  scene.  *  Go,*  he  said  to 
the  lictor  who  brought  him  the  orders  of  the  pnetor  to  de- 
part, *  leli  him  that  you  hare  seen  Marios  sitting  on  HnL 
ruins  of  Carthage.'"-  -Fkbousoh.] 
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The  world  to  mae  upon  those  northern  ligfati, 

Which  flaflbM    as  far  as  where   the    mask-boll 
browses;' 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne — 
But  Grey'  was  not  arriyed,  and  Chatham  gone.* 

LXXXIII. 
He  saw,  however,  at  the  closing  session^ 

That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 
A  king  in  constitutional  possession 

Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 
Though  despots  know  it  not — ^till  the  progression 

Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 
*Ti8  not  mere  splendor  makes  the  show  augnst 
To  eye  or  heart— it  is  the  people's  trust 

LXXXIV. 

There,  too,  he  saw  (whatever  he  may  be  now) 
A  Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the  time,^ 

With  fascination  in  his  very  bow, 
And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow. 

He  had  then  the  mce,  too,  rare  in  every  clime, 

Of  beinff,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A  finished  gentleman  ttom  top  to  toe.* 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said. 

Into  the  best  society :  and  there 
Occurred  what  often  happens,  Fm  afraid. 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire : — 
The  talent  and  good  humor  he  displayed. 

Besides  the  mark'd  distinction  of  his  air. 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVI. 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  and  why. 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together ; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality, 

(Whatever  people  say,)  I  don*t  know  whether 
111  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry. 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings,  till  they  wither. 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos, 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athoe.* 

LXXXVII. 
Here  the  twelfUi  canto  of  our  introduction 

Ends.    When  the  body  of  the  book  's  began, 
You'll  find  it  of  a  difierent  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  'twill  be  when  done : 
The  plan  at  present  '&  simply  in  concoction. 

I  can't  oblige  you,  reader,  to  read  on  ; 


I  For  a  description  and  print  of  this  inhabitant  of  the  polar 
region  and  natire  country  of  the  Auroras  Boreales,8ee  Parry's 
Voyage  in  search  of  a  Northwest  Passage.  [See  oiai,  p.  597.3 

*  [Charles,  second  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
in  1807.] 

*  [  WilUam  I*itt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  died  in  May,  1778, 
after  having  been  carried  home  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  had  fainted  away  at  the  close  of  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  American  war.] 

*  ["  Nature  had  bestowed  uncommon  graces  on  his  figure 
and  person.  Convivial  as  well  as  social  in  his  temper,  des- 
titute of  all  reserve,  and  affable  even  to  familiarity  m  his  re- 
ception of  every  person  who  had  the  honor  to  approach  hint . 
endued  with  all  the  aptitudes  to  profit  of  instraction,  his  mind 
had  been  cultivated  with  great  care ;  and  he  was  probably  the 
only  prince  in  Europe,  heir  to  a  powerful  monarchy,  com- 
petent to  peruse  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  poets  and 
historians  in  their  own  language.  Humane  and  compassion- 
ate, his  purse  was  open  to  every  application  of  distress :  nor 
was  it  ever  shut  against  genius  or  merit."— Wbaxall,  I78S.] 

» (**  Waiving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent 
He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after 


Thaf  s  yonr  affiur,  not  mine :  a  real  spirit 
Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to  bear  it 

LXXXVIII. 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles. 
Remember,  reader !  you  have  had  before, 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles, 
Tliat  e'er  were  brew'd  from  elements  or  gore. 

Besides  the  most^  sublime  of— Heaven  knows  ^rhaX 
else: 
An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more— 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy. 

Will  turn  upon  **  political  economy." 

LXXXIX. 

That  is  yonr  preeent  theme  for  popularity : 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake. 

It  JgTows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity, 
To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity, 
Keserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime,  read  all  the  natioiial-debt  sinkers, 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  our  great  thinkew. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THB  TUUITKINTB. 
I. 

I  NOW  mean  to  be  serious ; — it  is  tune. 
Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too  i 

A  jest  at  Vice  by  Virtue  *s  call'd  a  crime,^ 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious: 

Besides,  the  sad  's  a  source  of  the  sublime. 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  us  ; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  soleiim. 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

n. 

The  Lady  Adeline  AmundevDle 

('TIS  an  dd  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees,  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  mund) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  fathers  will, 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abound^ 
In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 


i  sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  to  my 
attempts,  ne  talked  to  me  of  vou  and  your  immortalities ; 
referred  you  to  every  other  oard  past  and  present.     He 


some 

own  attempts, 

he  preferred  you  to  every  other  bard  past  and  present.     He 

spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  -weU 

scquainted  with  both.    All  this  was  conveyed  in  lanouue 

wmch  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to  transcru>e  u, 

and  with  atone  uid taste  which  gave  me  a  very  high  idem  or 

his  abilities  and  accomplishments,  which  I  hadThitherto  cox»- 

sidered  as  confined  to  mamur*  certainly  superior  to  those  of 

any  hYisiggattUmanJ*—Lord  B.  to  Sir  Walter  Seott^  July,  1812.] 

•  A  sculptor  projected  to  hew  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  oil 
Alexander,  with  a  city  in  one  hand,  and,  I  believe,  a  river  in 
his  pocket,  with  various  other  similar  devices.  But  Alea 
ders  gone,  and  Athos  remains,  I  trust  ere  long  to  look  o 
a  nation  of  freemen.— C"  Strasicrates,  an  engineer  in  the  t  _ . 
vice  of  Alexander,  offered  to  convert  the  whole  mountahi 
into  a  statue  of  that  prince.  The  enormous  figure  was  to 
hold  a  city  in  its  left  hand,  containing  ten  thousand  inliabs- 
tants,  ana  in  the  right,  an  immense  basin,  whence  the  col> 
lected  torrents  of  the  mountain  should  issue  in  a  mi^lkty 
river.  But  the  project  was  thought  to  be  too  extrava^aittv 
even  by  Alexander.^— Bslob.] 


Canto  xiii. 
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in. 

m  not  gainsay  them ;  it  is  not  my  cue  ; 

V\\  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best : 
An  eye*8  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  'tis  in  request, 
Tis  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue^ 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair ;  and  no  man, 
Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there's  a  plain  woman. 

IV. 

And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  dull 
Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  tum'd  for  days 

More  quiet,  when  our  moon's  no  more  at  full, 
We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise  ; 

Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Our  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways ; 

Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 

Hint,  that  'tis  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 

I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  rengn 
Their  post ;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera, 

For  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line : 
But  then  Uiey  have  their  claret  and  Madeira, 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline  ; 
And  county  meetings,  and  the  parliament. 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  their  solace  sent 

VI. 

And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the  "  Na- 
The  stn^ggie  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm  ?  [tiou  ?" 

The  landed  and  the  money'd  speculation  ? 
The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination? 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure  ; 
Men  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 

Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  professed, 
Right  honestly,  "  he  liked  an  honest  hater !" — * 

The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confessed 
Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 

Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest : — 
For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator, 

And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is, 

Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles ;' 

vin. 

But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess ; 

Though  'twas  pot  once  sa     If  I  sneer  sometimes, 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less, 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhym^. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes. 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 


>  ['*  Sir,  I  love  a  good  hater."— See  Boswbll's  Johiuonj 
toU  ix.  p.  30,  edit  1835.J 

«  [Mephistopheles  is  the  name  of  the  Devil  in  Goethe's 
Faust] 

» [**  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  the  late  ingenious  Tour  in 
Spain,  seems  to  believe,  what  I  should  have  supposed  was 
entirely  exploded,  that  Cervantes  wrote  his  book  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ridiculing  knight-errantry  ;  and  that,  unfortunately 
for  his  country,  his  satire  put  out  of  fashion,  not  merely  the 
aosurd  misdirection  of  the  spirit  of  heroism,  but  that  sacred 
spirit  itself  But  the  practice  of  knight-errantry,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a  thing,  had,  it  is  well  known,  been  out  of  date  long 
before  the  age  in  which  Don  Qfuixote  appeared ;  and  as  for 


IX. 

Of  all  tales  'tis  the  saddest — and  more  sad, 
Because  it  makes  us  smile :  his  hero 's  right, 

And  still  pursues  the  right ; — ^to  curb  the  bad 
His  only  object,  and  gainst  odds  to  fight 

His  gruerdon :  'tis  his  virtue  makes  him  mad ! 
But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  ft.ght ; — 

A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 

By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought 

X. 

Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong, 
To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  &e  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong. 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native : — 

Alas !  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song. 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative, 

A  jest,  a  riddle.  Fame  through  thick  and  thin  sought ! 

And  Socrates  himself  but  Vrisdom's  Quixote  7 

XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away ; 

A  single  laugh  demolie^'d  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country ; — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array ; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm, 
That  all  their  glory,  as  a  composition. 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition.' 

XII. 

I'm  **  at  my  old  lunes"^ — digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundcville ; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  was  not  evil  nor  meant  ill ; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net, 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will,) 
And  caught  them ; — what  do  they  not  catch,  methinkst 
But  I'm  not  CEdipus,  and  life's  a  Sphinx. 

XIII. 

I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 
To  venture  a  solution :  "  Davus  sum  !"• 

And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum. 

Was  the  Queen-Bee,  the  glass  of  all  that's  fair ; 
Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women 

The  last 's  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd,  [dumb. 

And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

xrv. 

Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation, 
And  wedded  unto  one  she  had  loved  well — 

A  man  known  in  the  councils  of  the  natioq. 
Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable. 

Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion, 
Proud  of  himself  and  her :  the  world  could  teU 

Naught  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure — 

She  in  her  virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur. 


the  spirit  of  heroism,  I  think  few  will  sympathize  with  the 
critic  who  deems  it  possible  that  an  individual,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  nation,  should  have  imbibed  any  contempt,  either  for 
that  or  any  other  elevating  principle  of  our  nature,  from  the 
manly  page  of  Cervantes.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
his  skill  is  the  success  with  which  he  continually  prevents 
us  from  confounding  the  absurdities  of  the  knight-errant  writh 
the  generous  aspirations  of  the  cavalier.  For  the  last  even 
in  the  midst  of  madness,  wc  respect  Don  Quixote  himself.'' 
— LocKHABT :  Preface'to  Don  Quixote,  1823.J 

*  C"  Your  husband  is  in  his  old  lunes  again."— Jfcrry 
Wive*  of  Windsor.} 

*  V*  Davus  sum,  non  (Edipus.'*— Tbk.J 
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Canto  xin. 


XV. 
It  chanced  some  diplomatic  al  relations, 

Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact     Though  reseryed,  nor  caught 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  aud  patience, 

And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought, 
And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 

In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgment  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 

Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow. 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided, 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided 

XVII. 

His  friendships,  therefore,  and  no  leas  aversions, 
Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirmed  but  more 

His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 

His  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 
Of  conmion  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 

What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  still 

Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 

XVIIL 

**  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  :* 

But  do  you  more,  Sempronius — dorCt  deserve  it," 

And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less. 
Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it ; 

Give  gently  way,  when  there's  too  great  a  press ; 
And  for  your  conscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it ; 

For,  like  a  racer,  or  a  boxer  training, 

'Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efibrts  without  paining. 

XIX. 
Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior, 

As  most  men  do,  tlie  little  or  the  great ; 
The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior. 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 
Upon :  for  there  are  very  few  things  wearier 

Than  solitary  Pride's  oppressive  weight, 
Which  mortals  generously  would  divide. 
By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim ; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel ; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

Because  bold  Britons  have  a  tongue  and  free  quill 
At  which  all  modem  nations  vainly  aim  ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  house  up  later. 

XXL 

These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thougfatr— 
It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 

That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 
Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister : 

He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught. 
And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir ; 

And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 

Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 


xxn. 

He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity  ; 

He  almost  honor'd  him  for  his  docility. 
Because,  though  voung,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity. 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil's  fertility. 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  noi  the  first  crop — 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXIIL 

And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 
Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places ; 

Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid. 

Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  gziioem. 

Of  coursers  also  spake  they  :  Henr>  rid 

Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races ; 

And  Juan,  like  a  true-bom  Andaiusian, 

Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian. 

XXIV. 

And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  rtmts. 

And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 
For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Oats, 

As  in  freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 
Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts ; 

His  manner  show'd  him  sprung  from  a  high  mother ; 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
To  him  whose  breeding  matches  with  his  quality. 

XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ; — for  we  will  break  no  aqtuma 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  ceusorious. 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author's  wheat  with  tares. 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious, 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affiuiK, 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious. 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare, 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-Blank  Square. 

XXVL 

Also  there  bin'  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous  ; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 
Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  ^lendid  house 

With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason — 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse  : 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares. 

Unless  I  luiew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

XXVIL 
'Tis  tme,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 

A  place  where  peccadilloes  are  unknown ; 
But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly. 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 
Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  uutil  I 

Fmd  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 
A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 
Such  are ^but  I  have  lost  the  London  Chait. 

XXVIIL 

At  Henry's  mansion  thcu,  in  Blank-Blank  Square, 
Was  Juan  a  recherche,  welcome  guest. 

As  many  other  noble  scions  were ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest ; 

Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  everywhere ; 
Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  mdeed  's  the  best 

Recommendation ;  and  to  be  well  dress'd 

Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest 


1 1**  >Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 

But  we*U  do  more,  Sempronius— we'll  deserve  it.'*^ 
Cite.] 


"  With  every  thing  that  pretty  M^ 
My  lady,  sweet,  arise.*'— Shaksp 


^HAKSPSAEB. 


Canto  xin. 
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XXIX. 

And  since  "  there's  safety  in  a  multitude 

Of  counsellors,"  as  Solomon  has  said, 
Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage,  ^ave  mood  ; — 

Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  display'd 
In  senates,  at  the  har,  in  wordy  feud. 

Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 
Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 
Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness  ;— 

XXX. 

But  as  *<  there's  safety"  grafted  in  the  number 
"  Of  counsellors,"  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  Virtue  slumber ; 

Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex — 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 

'Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks ; 

And  thus  with  women :  howsoe'er  it  shocks  some's 

Self-love,  there's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 
For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 

To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit. 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation ; 
And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  admiration,  its  impreanon 

Was  faint,  as  of  an  every-day  possession. 

XXXII. 

To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey'd 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid ; — 

A  gentle,  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for  meritorious, 
Joit  to  console  sad  glory  for  being  glorious ; 

XXXIII. 

Which  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 
A  dun  and  desolate  appendage.    Case 

Upon  the  shades  of  those  distinguish'd  men. 
Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-ihows  of  praise, 

The  praise  of  peraecution.    Gaxe  again 
On  the  most  favor'd ;  and  amidst  the  blaze 

Of  sunset  haloes  o'er  the  laurel -brow'd, 

What  can  ye  recognise? — a  gilded  clond. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 
That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  nature  wonid  express ; 

Just  as  a  mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 
At  least  his  manner  sufi*erB  not  to  guess. 

That  any  thing  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Pertiaps  we  have  borrow'd  this  from  the  Chinese — 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  **  NU  admmtrf*^ 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  "  Art  of  Happiness ;" 

An  art  on  which  the  artisti  greatly  vary. 
And  have  not  yet  attam'dto  much  success. 


iC8ee«iil^,p.«71.] 

>  [**  The  creed  of  Zoroaster,  which  naturally  occurs  to  un- 
assisted reason  as  a  mode  of  accounting  for  tne  mingled  ex- 
istence of  good  and  evil  in  the  ▼isible  world,— that  belief 
which,  in  one  roodiflcntion  or  another,  supposes  the  co- 
existence of  a  benerolent  and  malevolent  pnnciple,  which 
contend  together  without  either  being  able  decisively  to  pre- 
vail over  his  antagonist,— leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeply 
impressed  on  the  human  mind  to  the  worship  as  well  of  the 


However,  'tis  expedient  to  be  wary : 

Indifference  cortes  don't  produce  distress  : 
And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 
Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifl^erent :  for 

(Now  for  a  common-place !)  beneath  the  snow» 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 

Within — et  catera.    Shall  I  go  on  ?— No 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor, 
So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing !  How  frequently,  by  me  and  others, 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers ! 

XXXVII. 

Ill  have  another  figure  in  a  trice : — 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne  ? 

Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice. 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 

Yet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price. 
About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain  ; 

And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 

Could  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

XXXVIII. 

*Tis  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thus  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — ^though  I  only  meant  her 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter. 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price, 
When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice. 

XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  Northwest  Passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  ascertain'd  the  Pole, 
(Though  Parry's  efibrts  look  a  lucky  presag^,) 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost, 
(A  chance  still,)  'tis  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost 

XL. 

And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 
With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman ; 

While  those  who  are  not  beginners  should  have  sense 
Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 

With  his  gray  signal-flag ;  and  the  past  tense. 
The  dreary  "  Fwtmtii"  of  all  things  human. 

Must  be  declined,  while  life's  thin  thread's  spun  out 

Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout 

XLI. 

Bnt  heaven  must  be  diverted ;  its  diversion 
Is  sometunes  truculent — but  never  mind : 

The  worid  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 
(If  bnt  for  comfort)  that  all  things  are  kind : 

And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian,' 
Of  the  two  principles,  but  leaves  behind 

As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 

Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

author  of  evil,  so  tremendous  in  all  the  effects  of  which  cre- 
dnUty  aooounts  him  the  primary  cause,  as  to  that  of  his  Rreat 
opponent  who  is  loved  and  adored  as  the  father  of  all  that  is 
good  and  bountiful.  Nay,  such  is  the  timid  servility  of  human 
nature,  that  the  worshippers  will  neglect  the  alur  of  the 
Author  of  good,  rather  than  that  of  Anmanes ;  trusting  vvith 
indifference  to  the  well-lcnown  mercy  of  the  one.  while  they 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  irritating  the  vengeful  jealousy  of  the 
awful  fisther  of  eviL"— Sia  W.  Scorr  :  Demamology,  p.  86L] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Canto  xm. 


XLII. 

The  English  winter— ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  in  Auguat — ^now  was  done. 

Tis  the  postillion's  paradise  :  wheels  fly ; 

On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  nm. 

But  for  post-horses  who  fiuds  sympathy? 
Man's  pity  *s  for  himself,  or  for  his  son, 

Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 

Has  not  contracted  much  more  deht  than  knowledge. 

XLIII. 

The  London  wuiter*s  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a  little  later.    I  don't  err 
In  this :  whatever  other  blouders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  weatherology ; 

For  parliament  is  our  barometer: 
Let  radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

XLIV. 

When  its  qnicksilver's  down  at  xero, — lo! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage ! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Uarlton  palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ;  and  Rotten  Row 

Sleeps  from  Sie  chivalry  of  this  bright  age ; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces. 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 

They  and  their  bills,  "  Arcadians  both,"*  are  left 
To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 

Alas  !  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft. 

What  hope  remains?  Of  hope  the  full  possession, 

Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift. 

At  a  long  date— till  they  can  get  a  ftesh  on^-^ 

Hawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large ; 

Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 

XLVI. 

But  these  are  trifles.    Downward  flies  my  lord, 
Nodding  beside  my  ladv  in  his  carriage. 

Away !  away  !  **  Fresh  horses  !**  are  the  word. 
And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriaffo ; 

The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored ; 
The  postboys  have  no  reason  to  dispiSage 

Their  fee ;  but  ere  the  watered  wheels  may  hiss  hence. 

The  ostler  pleads  too  for  a  reminiscence. 

XLVIL 

*Tis  granted ;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey — 
That  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen : 

Also  my  lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 
Trick'd  out,  mit  modest  more  than  poet's  pen 

Can  paint, — "  Con  viaggiw  i  Ricchi  /"* 
(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then. 

If  but  to  show  I've  travell'd ;  and  what's  travel, 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil?) 

XLVIIL 

The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 
Were  well  nigh  over.    Tis  perhaps  a  pity. 

When  nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her, 
To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city, 

And  wait  until  the  nightingale  ^ws  dumber. 
Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 

1 "  Arcades  ambo." 

« ["  Thus  the  rich  trfeL**] 

*  [Byron  was  too  good  by  nature  fbr  what  he  wished  to  be 
—he  could  not  dram  the  olood  of  the  cavaliers  cut  of  his 
veins— he  could  not  cover  the  coronet  all  over  wik  the  red 


En  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember ; — 
But  there's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  SeptwiibCT 

XLIX. 

Fve  done  with  my  tirade.    The  world  was  gone ; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  was  made. 
Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone — 

That  w,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade. 
As  many  guests,  or  more ;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  dailv,  laid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  Englaud^s  hospitality- 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 
Lord  Henrv  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers, 
Tlie  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine  ; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  Hne, 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  thivugfa  beanties 
And  oaks  as  dden  as  their  pedigree  [fteers  ; 

Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

LL 

A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure :  such  is  modem  fiame : 

'Tii  pity  that  it  takes  no  farther  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same ; 

When,  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cokL 
The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim — 

«  Departure,  for  his  country  seat,  to-day. 

Lord  H.  Amundeville  and  Lady  A. 

UL 

**  We  understand  the  qilendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends ;       [oonnect. 

Midst  whom  we  have  heard,  ftom  sooreee  qnke 
The  Dnke  of  D — —  the  shooting  season  spends, 

With  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd  ; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition. 
The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission.'* 

LIII. 

And  thus  we  see— who  doubts  the  Morning  Poet? 

(Whose  articles  are  like  the  '*  Thirty-nine," 
Which  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  moot) — 

Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  to  shine, 
Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host. 

With  those  who.  Pope  says,  "greatly  daring  dine." — 
Tis  odd,  but  true, — last  war  the  News  abounded 
More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kill'd  or  woonded ; — 

LIV. 

As  thus :  **  On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand  dinner  ; 

Present,  Lords  A.  B.  C." — Earls,  diULes,  by  name 
Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's  winner : 

Then  underneath,  and  m  the  very  same 
Column ;  date,  **  Falmouth.  There  has  lately  been  here 

The  Slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to  fame  ; 
Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret : 
The  vacancies  are  fill'd  up— see  Gazette." 


LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pairr- 
An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 

Still  older  mansion,'— of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 


night-cap :— hence  that  self-reproaching  molancholv  which 
was  eternally  crossing  and  unnerving  hun,— hence  the  dark 
heaving  of  soul  with  which  he  must  have  written,  in  bis 
Italian  villeggiatura,  this  glorious  description  of  his  own  Jbat 
ancestral  seat.— LocuumT,  18MJ 


Canto  xiu. 


DON  JUAN. 
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Few  specimenfl  yet  left  us  can  compare 

Withal :'  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low, 
Because  the  monks  preferr**!  a  hill  behind, 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind.' 

LVI. 

It  stood  embo6om*d  in  a  happy  valley, 

CrownM  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Droid  oak 
Stood  like  Garactacus  in  act  to  rally 

His   host,  with   broad  arms   'gainst  the  thunder- 
stroke; 
And  fVom  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke, 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd. 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmured  like  a  bird.' 

LVII. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake,^ 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  softened  way  did  take 
In  currents  .nrough  the  calmer  water  spread 

Aromid :  the  wiki-fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 

With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood. 

LVIII. 
Its  outlet  dash*d  into  a  deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding, 
Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 

Quiet — sank  into  softer  ri|^lee,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet ;  and  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods ;  now  clear,  now  blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  sha^dows  threw. 

LIX. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screened  many  an  aisle. 

These  last  had  disappeared — a  loss  to  art : 
The  first  yet  frownM  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which   moum'd    the    power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch.  [march, 

LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle. 

Twelve  saints  hwl  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone ; 


>  c**  The  front  of  Newstead  Abbey  ha£  a  most  noble  and 
ms^estic  appearance ;  being  built  in  tne  form  of  the  west  end 
of  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  carvings  and  lofty  pin- 
nacles."—Art.  Newstead^  in  Beauties  of  England,  voL  xu.] 

« ["  How  sweetly  in  front  looked  the  transparent  water, 
and  the  light  of  religious  remains,  (equalled  by  no  architec- 
ture scarcely  in  the  kingdom,  except  that  of  York  cathedral,) 
backed  br  the  most  splendid  field  beauties,  diversified  by  the 
swells  of  the  earth  on  which  they  were  rooted  !**— Thobo- 
ton's  Nottinghamshire.] 

>  [•'  The  beautiful  park  of  Newstede,  which  once  was 
riclUy  ornamented  with  two  thousand  seven  hundred  head  of 
deer,  and  numberless  fine  spreading  oaks,  is  now  diyided 
and  iubdirided  into  farms."— /ftii.3 

«  [See  ante,  p.  483  :— 

"  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 

By  the  old  Hall,  which  may  be  mine  no  more : 
Leman's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore ; 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memonr  make, 
Ere  thai  or  tkom  can  fade  these  eyes  before."— 

Epi$tk  to  Augusta.2 
s  rSoe  oatet  p.  388.3 

6  [(« In  the  bow-window  of  the  Hall  there  are  yet  the  arms 
of  Newstttdc  Priory,  viz.  England,  with  a  chief  azure,  in 


But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell. 
But  in  the  war  which   struck   Charies   from  his 
throne, 

When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell 
The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone, — 

The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 

For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign.* 

LXI. 

But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd. 
The  Viiviu  Mother  of  the  God-bom  Child,* 

With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round. 
Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd  ; 

She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild. 

But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 

Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

LXII. 
A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colorings, 
Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter, 

Streaming  from  ofiTthe  sim  like  seraph's  wings. 
Now  yawns  all  desolate:  now  loud,  now  fainter, 

The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  antliem,  where  the  silenced  choir 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench'd  like  fire. 

Lxin. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 
Is  musical — a  dyiug  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night  wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonize]  by  the  old  choral  wall : 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape,  or  form 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue,^  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  gray  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm : 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  over  tree  or  tower ; 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve  ;  but  such 

The  fact : — I've  heard  it, — once  perhaps  too  much." 

the  middle  whereof  is  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Babe  or."— 
Thorotom.] 

f  [The  history  of  this  wonderful  statue  seems  to  be  simply 
this :— Herodotiis,  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  was  shown  the 
fragments  of  a  colossus,  thrown  down  some  years  before  by 
Cambyses.  This  he  calls  Memnon ;  but  says  not  a  syllable 
respecting  its  emitting  a  vocal  soimd  :  a  prodigy  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  after-thought  of  the  priesiis  of  Thebes. 
The  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  covered  by  the  sand 
for  many  ages  ;  it  is  that  which  yet  remains  on  its  pedestal 
which  performs  the  wonders  mentioned  by  so  many  travel- 
lers.—In  a  word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  a  irick, 
not  ill  adapted  to  such  a  place  as  Egypt,  where  men  went, 
and  still  go,  with  a  face  of  foolish  wonderment,  predisposed 
to  swallow  the  grossest  absurdities.  The  sound,  <for  some 
sound  there  was,)  I  incline  to  think,  with  De  Pauw,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  excavation  near  the  plinth,  the  sides  of 
which  might  be  struck,  at  a  preconcerted  moment,  with  a 
bar  of  sonorous  metal.  Even  Savary,  who  saw  nothing  but 
prodif^ies  in  Egypt,  treats  this  foolish  affair  as  an  artifice  of 
the  priests.  So' much  for  the  harp  of  Memnon !— (Jiffomd. 
See  also  Sir  David  Brewster's  Natural  Magics  p.  234.] 

•  V'  Neztto  the  apartment  called  Kin;^  Edward  the  Third's 
room,  on  account  of  that  monarch  havmg  slept  there,  is  the 
sounding  gallery,— so  called  from  a  very  remarkable  echo 
which  it  possesses.**— Art.  Newstead^  in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xiL] 
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LXV. 

Amidst  the  coart  a  Gothic  fountain  play  H,^ 

Symmetrinal,  hut  dcckM  with  carvinp*  quaint — 

Stran^re  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint: 

Tlie  iroriug  ^ush'd  through  grim   mouths  of  granite 
Aud  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent        [made. 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 

Like  man's  vain  glor)*,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXVI. 

The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 
With  more  of  the  monastic  than  has  been 

Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 
The  cells,  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween : 

An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 
Still  uniinpair*d,  to  decorate  the  scene  ;' 

The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk. 

And  9poke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

LXVII. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur  ;  but  when  combined, 
Formed  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind. 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  kearts ; 

We  ^ze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature. 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVIII 

Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 
To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter'd  earls. 

Glanced  from  the  waUs  in  goc^y  preeorvation : 
And  Lady  Marys  blooming  into  girls, 

With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station : 
And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls 

Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely. 

LXIX. 

Judges  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right : 
Bishops,  who  had  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight. 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  "Star  Chamber"  than  of  «  Habeas  Corpus." 

LXX. 

Grenerals,  some  all  iu  armor,  of  the  old 

And  iron  time,  ere  lead  had  ta*en  the  lead ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvass  scarce  contained  the  steed ; 

And  here  and  there  some  stem  high  patriot  stood. 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXL 
But  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  yonr  vision. 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

» ['*  From  the  windows  of  the  gallerv  over  the  cloisters. 
we  sec  the  cloister  court,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre,  us«l  as 
a  stew  for  fish,  Ate.'*— Art.  Newtteadf  in  Beauties  of  England, 
vol.  xii.] 

•  ["  The  cloisters  exactly  resemble  those  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  but  possessing,  if  possible,  a 
more  venerable  appearance.  These  were  the  cloisters  of 
the  ancient  abbey,  and  many  of  its  ancient  tenants  now  he 
in  silent  repose  under  the  flagged  pavement.  The  ancient 
ehapel,  too,  is  still  entire ;  its  ceiling  is  a  very  handsome 


There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  Salvatore*s  :* 

Here  danced  AIbano*s  boys,  aud  here  the  sea  shone 
In  Vemet's  ocean  lights ;  and  there  the  stories 

Of  mtirtyrs  awed,  as  Spaguoletto  tainted 

His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

LXXIL 
Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine  ; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  light. 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio*s  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite : — 
But,  lo !  a  Tenien  woos,  and  not  in  vain, 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  bell-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish* 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst— What,  ho !  a  flask  of  Rhenish 

LXXIIL 

0  reader !  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  know, 
'Tis  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 

To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  nave  need. 

Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning ; — (though 
That  clause  is  hard  ;)  and  secondly,  proceed ; 

Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end— or,  sinning 

In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  begiunmg. 

LXXIV. 

But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late, 
While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear, 

Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 
Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  eariiest  date. 
By  Homer^s  "  catalogue  of  ships^  is  clear ; 

But  a  mere  modem  must  be  moderate — 

1  spare  you  then  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  com  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game  ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  jacket : — lynx-like  is  his  aim  ; 
Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/til  his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges !  Ah,  brilliant  pheasanta  ! 

And  ah,  ye  poachers ! — *Tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVL 

An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  vines. 
Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 

The  paths,  o*er  which  the  far  festoon  entwines 
The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song, 

Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines  ; 
The  claret  light,  and  the  Madeira  strong. 

If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her. 

The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVIL 

Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southem  autumn's  day  appear 

As  if  'twould  to  a  second  spring  resign 
The  season,  rather  than  to  ^nter  drear, — 

specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  springing  arches.** ^Ait 

NeunteaA,  in  Beauties  of  England,  voL  xii.] 

*  Sal  valor  Rosa- 
ce* Whatever  Lorraine  lieht  touch*d  with  softening  fane. 
Or  tmage  Rosa  dash'd,  or  learned  Pousain  drew." 

Thomson*8  Cmstk  of  Imdolemx.l 

4  If  I  err  not,  *'  your  Dane^  is  one  of  Iago*a  catalogue  of 
nations  "  exquisite  in  their  drinking.** 
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Of  in-door  eomforts  Btill  she  hath  a  mine, — 

The  sea-coal  fires,  the  "  earliest  of  the  year  ;*'* 
Without  duoTS,  too,  she  may  compete  in  mellow, 
Ab  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain'd  in  yellow. 

LXXVIII. 

And  for  the  efl&minate  villeggiatura —  [chase, 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds — she  hath  the 

So  animated  that  it  mi^ht  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  race  ; 

Even  Nimrod*s  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dnra,* 
And  wear  the  Melton  jacket'  for  a  space : 

If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  she  hath  a  tame 

Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXIX. 

The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  Abbey, 
Consisted  of — we  give  the  sex  the  pas — 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabby ; 
The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey ;— Miss  Eclat, 

Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackstay,  Miss  O'Tabby, 
And  Mrs.  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw : 

Also  the  honorable  Mrs.  Sleep, 

Who  look'd  a  white  Iamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep : 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank — ^but  rank ; 

At  once  the  *'  lie"  and  the  "  ^lite"  of  crowds ; 
Who  pass  like  water  filtered  In  a  tank. 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 
Or  paper  tum'd  to  money  by  the  Bank : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  "  pasB^e"  and  the  past ;  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety, — 

LXXXI. 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 
Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 
On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station ; 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  "  Aroint 

Thee,  witch  "'*  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason ; 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci) 

"  Omne  tmit  punctum,  qus  miscuit  utile  dulci" 

LXXXII. 

I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right. 
Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery. 

I*ve  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 
By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie ; 

Also  L  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery, 

And  shine  the  very  Siria^  of  the  spheres, 

Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scarless  sneers. 

LXXXIII. 

I  have  seen  more  than  1*11  say : — ^but  wo  will  see 

How  our  villeggtatwra  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Brahmins  of  the  ton. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree, 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 


1 C"  Gray's  omitted  stanza— 
*  Here  scatter'd  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year^ 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 
The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.' 
u  as  ftne  as  any  in  the  Elegy.    I  wonder  that  he  could  hare 
the  heart  to  omit  iV— Byron  Diary,  Feb.  1821.3 
>  In  Assyria. 
*  (For  a  gn^c  account  of  Melton  Mowbray,  the  head- 


By  way  of  sprinkling,  scattered  amongst  these. 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  bully, 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate :  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  had  newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer'd  as  a  six  weeks*  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  freethinker ; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 

There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a — duke, 
"  Ay,  every  inch  a"  duke ;  there  were  twelve  peers 

like  Charlemagne's— and  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  eare 

For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 
There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  dears ! 

All  song  and  sentiment ;  whose  hearts  were  set 

Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet 

LXXXVL 

There  were  four  Honorable  Misters,  whose 

Honor  was  more  before  their  names  than  after ; 

There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse,        [here, 
Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  wait 

Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse ; 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter, 

Because— «uch  was  his  magic  power  to  please — 

The  dice  seem'd  charm'd,  too,  with  his  repartees. 

Lxxxvn. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious,  the  metaphysician, 
Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner ; 

Angle,  the  soi-disant  mathematician  ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodomont  Precisian, 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet 

Lxxxvin. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman ; 

And  General  Fireface,  famous  in  the  field, 
A  great  tactician,  and  no  leas  a  swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welsh  Judge,  JefTeries  Hards- 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  skiird,         [man,* 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation. 
He  had  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX. 

Good  company's  a  chess-board — there  are  kings, 
Queens,  biidiops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns ;  the  world's 
a  game  \ 

Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings, 
Mothinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  sameu 

My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings. 
Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim. 

Alighting  rarely : — were  she  but  a  hornet. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it 


quarters  of  the  English  chase,  see  Quarterly  Review,  vol 
xlvii.  p.  210.] 

*V*  Aroint  thee,  wiiek!  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries.**  — 
Macbeth.] 

•  Shda,  I.  e.  bitch-star. 

•  [George  Hardinge,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  one  of  the  Welsh  Judges, 
died  in  1810.  His  works  were  collected,  in  1818,  by  Mr. 
Nichols.] 
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xc. 

I  had  forgotten — ^bnt  must  not  forget — 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgreaskni 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echo'd  yet 

With  his  debut,  which  made  a  strong  impression, 
And  rankM  with  what  is  every  day  display^ — 
"  The  best  fitet  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made." 

XCI. 

Proud  of  his  **  Hear  hims !"  proud,  too,  of  his  vote 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory, 
Proud  of  his  learning,  (just  enough  to  quote,) 

He  reveird  in  his  Ciceronian  glory : 
With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote. 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story. 
Graced  with  some  merit,  and  with  more  effinontery, 
**  His  country's  pride,"  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

XCIL 

There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed,* 

Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education  ; 

But  Strongbow*s  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed : 

Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 
As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed. 

But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potato, —  [Cato. 

While  Strongbow's  best  things  might  have  come  from 

XCHL 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  ^olian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word : 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometunes  carp : 
Both  wits— one  bom  so,  and  the  other  bred, 
This  by  his  heart — his  rival  by  his  bead. 

XCIV. 
If  all  these  seem  a  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat. 
Yet  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  tdte-it-tdte. 
The  days  of  Comedy  aro  gone,  alas ! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moli^re's  bite : 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess. 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 

xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  background — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 
Professions,  too,  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;  and  there  is  naught  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fruit :  for  though  your  fools  abound. 

They're  barren,  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pull. 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored. 

XCVI. 

But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 
The  scanty  but  right-well  threwi'd  ears  of  truth  ; 

And,  gentle  reader !  when  you  gather  meaning. 
You  may  be  Boaz,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 


>  [Curran  and  Erskine.] 

s  '^  Mrs.  Adams  answered  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  blas- 
phemous to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church.**  This  dogma 
was  broached  to  her  husband— the  best  Christian  in  any 
book  —See  Jostph  Andrews. 


Farther  Fd  quote,  but  Scriptnre  intervening 
Forbids.    A  great  impression  m  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs.  Adams,  where  she  cries, 
**  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  WaiphemieB.** 

XCVIL 

But  what  we  can  we  glean  m  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gieanings  be  not  giict. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  Conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  conunon-place  book,  had  a  page 

Prepared   each   mom   for   evenmga.      "  Liat,    oh 
list!"— 

"  Alas,  poor  ghost !" — ^What  unexpected  woea 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bon-mots ! 

XCVIIL 
Furstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation. 

By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch  ; 
And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion. 

Nor  hate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  titc*, 
But  take  an  ell — and  make  a  great  sensation. 

If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 
When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test. 
But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the  beet. 

XCIX. 

Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts ; 

The  party  we  have  touch'd  on  were  the  gueatB. 
There  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragoilts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests 
That  happiness  for  man— the  hungry  sinner ! — 
Smce  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner.* 

c.  I 

Witness  the  lands  which  "  flow'd  with  milk  and  honey,**   , 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites ; 
To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money, 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sonny ; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites ; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash !  Ah !  who  would  lose  tfaee  ? 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee 

CL 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot. 

Or  hunt :  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sgart^^ 
The  first  thing  boys  mce,  after  play  and  frait ; 

The  middle-ageid,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 
For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root. 

Though  nameless  in  our  language : — ^we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  trandate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 

cn. 

The  elderly  walk'd  through  the  library. 

And  tumbled  books,  or  criticised  the  pictnres. 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteously. 

And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures^ 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures. 

Or  on  the  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix. 

Longing  at  sixty  for  the  hour  of  six. 

>  ["  A  man  seldom  thinks  with  more  earnestness  of  any 
thing  than  he  does  of  his  dinner ;  and  if  he  cannot  g«t  that 
well  dressed,  he  should  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other 
things."— Johnson.] 
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cm. 

But  none  were  *<  g^n^  :**  the  mat  hour  of  union 
Wu  rang  by  dinner's  knell ;  till  then  all  were 

Mttsten  of  Uieir  own  time — or  in  communion, 
Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 

The  houn,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few  known. 
Each  roM  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 

What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 

When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast 

I  CIV. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale — 

Met  the  mom  as  they  might    If  fine,  they  rode, 
Or  walk'd  ;  if  foul,  they  reaid,  or  told  a  tale. 

Sung,  or  rehearMd  the  last  dance  from  abroad  ; 
Discun'd  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail. 

And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 
Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 
To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 

For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven — ^because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne*er  says  all  it  intends, 

Bat  full  of  canning  as  Ulysses*  whistle. 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVI. 

Then  there  were  billiards ;  cards,  too,  but  no  dice  ^ 
Save  in  the  clubs  no  man  of  honor  plays  ; — 

Boats  when  *twas  water,  skating  when  'twas  ice. 
And  the  hard  frost  destroy'd  Uie  scenting  days : 

And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 
Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  myai 

The  quaint,  old,  crael  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it' 

CVII. 

W^ith  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine ; 

The  converaazione ;  the  duet. 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine, 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet) 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine ; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp — ^because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

CVIII. 

Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 
For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 

Displayed  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze ; 
Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 

Flirtation — ^but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 
Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 

The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again, 

And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 


1  It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.  Tliis  sen- 
timental savaffe,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote  (amongst  the 
novelists)  to  snow  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports  and 
old  songak  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break  their  legs 
by  way  or  eiperiment.  in  addition  to  the  art  of  angling,— the 
cruelest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sports. 
They  may  talk  about  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merel  V  tliinks  of  his  dish  of  fish ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his 
eyes  from  off  the  streams,  and  a  sinsle  biie  is  worth  to  him 
more  than  all  the  scenery  around.  Besides,  some  fish  bite 
best  on  a  rainy  day.  The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fish- 
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OK. 

Tlie  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuas'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres: 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loophole  for  their  art, 

To  introduce  a  bon-'mot  head  and  ears ; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years. 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it : 
And  then,  even  then,  some  bore  may  make  them  lose  it 

ex. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 
In  this  our  party ;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold. 

As  Phidiau  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 
There  now  are  no  Squire  Weaems  as  of  old ; 

And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 
But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 

We  have  no  accomplish'd  blackguards,  like  Tom  Jones, 

But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXL 

Tliey  separated  at  an  early  hour ; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon: 
But  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  color  soon  ! 
Good  hours  of  f&ir  cheeks  are  the  fairest  tinters, 
And  lower  the  price  of  rouge — at  least  some  wmters. 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THE  FOUKTBKNTB. 


I. 

Ir  from  great  nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty, 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they 
But  then  'twould  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny ; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

II. 

But  System  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast. 
And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 

Is  difficult     Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast. 
After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  ? 

Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 
You  bind  younelf,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  one. 

Nolhmg  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 

And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences  7 


ery  hare  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them ;  even  net 
fishing,  trawling,  Ac.  are  more  humane  and  useful.  But 
angling !— no  angler  can  be  a  good  roan. 

'"^  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew,— as  humane,  delicate- 
minded,  generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any  in  the 
world,— was  an  angler:  true,  he  angled  with  painted  flies, 
and  would  have  been  incapable  of  toe  extravagancies  of  I. 
Walton." 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  reading  over 
the  MS.—**  Audi  alteram  partem.**— I  leave  it  to  counter- 
balance my  own  observation. 
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m. 

For  me,  I  know  naught ;  nothing  I  deny, 

Admit,  reject,  contemn  ;  and  what  know  you, 

Ex<  ept  perhaps  that  you  were  born  to  die? 
And  both  may  after  all  turn  oat  untme. 

An  ajfe  may  come,  Font  of  Eternity, 
When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  calPd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  weep, 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 

IV. 

A  sleep  without  dreams,  ailer  a  rough  day 
Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most ;  and  yet 

How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay  I 
The  very  Suicide  that  pays  his  debt 

At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 
Of  paying  debts,  which  creators  regret) 

Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath. 

Lees  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

'Tis  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  everywhere ; 

And  there's  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear. 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  wont  to  know  it : — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 

You  look  down  o*er  the  precipice,  and  drear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns, — you  can't  gaze  a  minute, 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it 

VI. 

'Tis  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 
Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression ! 

And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 
Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self-coufeasion, 

The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error. 
To  the  unknown ;  a  secret  preposseanon, 

To   plunge  with  all  your  feais — ^but  where?     You 
know  not, 

And  that's  the  reason  why  you  do— or  do  not 

VII. 

But  what's  this  to  the  purpose  ?  you  will  say. 

Gent  reader,  nothing ;  a  mere  speculation. 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 'tis  my  way, 

Sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  occasion 
I  write  what's  uppermost,  without  delay ; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 
To  build  up  conunon  things  with  common  places. 

VIII. 

You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  groat  Bacon  saith, 
"  Fling  up  a  straw,  'twill  show  the  way  the  wind 
Wows ;" 

And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 
Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows  ; 

A  paper  kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 
A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws: 

And  miners  a  bubble,  not  blown  up  for  praise, 

But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

DC 

The  world  is  all  before  me— or  behind  ; 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  saiiie, 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind ; — 

Of  passions,  too,  I  have  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind. 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame ; 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
Until  I  faiily  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 


I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  dee 
The  other :  that's  to  say,  the  clergy — ^who 

Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thondeis  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 

And  yet  I  can't  help  scribUing  once  a  week. 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 

In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  full. 

And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  dulL 

XI. 

But  "  why  then  publish  ?"*— There  are  no  rewards 
Of  fame  or  profit  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I  ask  in  turn, — Why  do  you  play  at  cards  ? 
Why  drink?   Why  read? — ^To  make  some    hoar 
less  dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  I've  seen  or  ponderd,  sad  or  cheery  ; 

And  what  I  write  I  cast  upon  the  stream. 

To  swim  or  sink — I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

XII. 

I  think  that  were  I  certain  of  succen, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line : 
So  long  I've  battled  either  more  or  less. 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  mo  from  the  Nine. 
This  feeling  'tis  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet  'tis  not  affected,  I  opine. 
In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing — 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIII. 

Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction  i 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts. 
Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restricti<m,         I 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts —  i 

And  that's  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction  ;       | 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts  ; 
And  were  her  object  only  what's  call'd  glory,  j 

With  more  ease  too  she'd  tell  a  difierent  story. 

XIV.  ! 

Love,  war,  a  tempest^— surely  there's  variety  ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration  ; 
A  bird's-eye  view,  too,  of  that  wild.  Society  ;  | 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 
If  you  have  naught  else,  here's  at  least  satiety,  ^ 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation ;  | 

And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteans. 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  Cantos. 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  the  following  sermon. 

Is  one  of  which  there's  no  description  recent : 

The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine :  , 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant,  I 

There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  and  ermine,  ' 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages. 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there's  little  to  exalt ;  i 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  times ;  I 

A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ; 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes  ; 

Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 
A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 

Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth  ;  a  smooth  monotony 

Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

1  [*«  But  why  then  publish  ?— Granville,  the  polite. 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  coOld  write.** 

Pore.     ' 

; 1 
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XVII. 

Sometiinee,  indeed,  like  soldien  off  parade, 
They  break  their  ranki  and  jrladly  leave  the  drill ; 

But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  b^ck  afraid, 
And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  still 

Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade ; 

But  when  of  the  first  si^ht  you  hare  had  yoor  fill, 

It  palls — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 


XVIII. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  j^roed  our  gamin^r, 
Dressed,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more ; 

With  dandies  dined ;  heard  senatore  declaiming ; 
Scon  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score, 

Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 
There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  "  ci-devant  jeunes  hommeg'*  who  stem 

The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 

'Tis  said — ^indeed  a  general  complaint — 
That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 

The  monde,  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint : 
Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing ; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 

My  lady's  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  woman. 

XX. 

But  this  can't  well  be  true,  just  now ;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential : 

I've  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 

Of  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential. 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  7 

Tis  that,  in  fact,  there's  little  to  describe. 

XXI. 

"  Maud  ignara  loauor ;"  these  are  Nuga,  **  quorum 
Part  parva  /lit,    but  still  art  and  part 

Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 
A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart. 

Than  these  thmgs ;  and  bemdes,  I  wish  to  spare  'em, 
For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart 

"  Vetabo  CererU  sacrum  qui  vulgariV* — * 

Which  means  that  vulgar  people  must  not  share  it 

XXII. 
And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lower'd*  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  freemasons ; 
Which  bean  the  same  relation  to  the  real, 

As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 
The  grand  arcanum  's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons ; 
And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIII. 

Alas !  worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 
The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 

Than  true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held) 
Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 

Poor  thing  of  usages !  coerced,  compell'd, 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 

Condemn'd  to  childbed,  as  men  for  their  sins 

Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon  their  chiiM, — 

1  CHor.  Carm.  1.  iii.  od.  S.] 


XXIV. 

A  daily  plague,  which  in  the  aggregate 
May  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who  can  penetrate 
The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estute 

Has  much  of  selfishness,  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education. 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a  nation. 

XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well,  and  can't  be  better ; 

But  even  this  is  difiicult,  Heaven  knows, 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her, 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  foes, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter, 

That — —but  ask  any  woman  if  she'd  choose 
(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male  ?  a  schoolboy  or  a  queen  ? 

XXVI. 

"  Petticoat  influence"  is  a  great  reproach. 

Which  even  those  who  obey  would  fain  be  thought 

To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach  ; 
But  since  beneath  it  upou  earth  we  are  brought, 

By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney  coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

XXVII. 
Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored, 

In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veU, 
Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  raiser's  hoard, 

And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 
A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 

A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 
A  cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 
Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ankle  ? 

XXVIII. 

And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day,  _ 

With  a  sirocco,  for  example,  blowing,  |^ 

When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 
And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple 's  flowing. 

And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray, 
The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 

Tis  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  climate, 
Quite  independent  of  the  2«odiac*s  signs, 

Though  certainly  more  difiicult  to  rhyme  at. 
Because  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shines, 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at. 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  oi^. 

XXX. 

An  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet. 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difiiculties,  whether  great  or  small. 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete. 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
FmbarTMi'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 
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XXXL 

Juan — in  this  respect,  at  least,  like  saints — 
Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 

And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 
In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts — 

Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faults, 
And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 

He  likewise  could  he  most  things  to  all  women. 

Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she  men. 

XXXII. 

A  fox-huni  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

'Tis  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger : 
But  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  tumM  avenger, 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  huutVf  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back 

XXXIII. 

And  now  in  this  new  field,  w^th  some  applause, 
He  cleared  hed^,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 

And  never  craned,^  and  made  but  few  "faux pas" 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  fail. 

He  broke,  'tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 
Of  hunting — for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail ; 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 

An/^  once  o*er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 
He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  squires 

Marveird  at  merit  of  another  nation ; 
The   boors  cried  "  Dang  it !  who'd  have  thought 
it  r— Sires, 

The  Nestors  of  the  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praises,  and  recalPd  their  former  fires  ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies — not  of  spear  and  shield, 
Rut  leaps,  and  burets,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes ; 

Yet  I  must  own, — although  in  this  I  yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes, — 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield, 
Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 

And  what  not,  though  he  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd  next  day,  "  If  men  ever  hunted  twice  ?"* 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race, — 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman. 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner, — 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner ; 


>  Craninjf.—**  To  cmne^  is,  or  wa».  an  expression  used 
to  denote  a  gentleman's  stretchincroat  his  neck  over  a  hedge, 
*'  to  look  before  he  leaped  ;"— a  pause  in  his  "  vr  ilting  am- 
bition," which  in  the  field  doth  occasion  some  telay  and 
execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  ehmd  the 
equestrian  skeptic.  "Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  lo  take  the 
leap,  lot  me  !"— was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  the  as- 
pirant on  again :  and  to  good  purpose :  for  though  '*  the  horse 
and  rider**  might  fall,  they  make  a  gap  through  which,  and 
over  him  and  his  steed,  the  fleld  might  follow. 


XXXVIL 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert. 

And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue, 
By  humoring  always  what  they  might  assert. 

And  listening  to  the  tq>ics  most  in  vogue  ; 
Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 

And  smiUng  but  in  secret — cunning  rogue ! 
He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer : — 
In  short,  there  never  was  a  better  hearer 

XXXVIII 

And  then  he  danced ; — all  foivigners  excel 

The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime ;— £e  danced,  I  say,  right  well. 

With  emphasis,  and  also  with  good  sense-  - 
A  thing  in  footing  indispensable  ; 

He  danced  wiuout  theatrical  pretence. 
Not  Uke  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
Of  his  drill'd  nymphs,  but  like  a  gentleman. 

XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  doe  bound. 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure ;  i 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground,* 
And  rather  held  m  than  put  forth  his  vigor ; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound,  ^ 

Which  might  defy  a  crotchet  critic's  rigor.  > 

Such  classic  pas — sans  flaws — set  off  oiur  hero. 

He  glanced  like  a  personified  Bolero  ;* 

I 
XL. 
Or  like  a  flymg  Hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fresco,*  which  alone  j 

Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a  | 

Renmant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  "  tout  ensemble"  of  his  movements  wore  a 

Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown. 
And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for  to  the  dolor 
Of  bards  and  prosers,  words  are  void  of  color. 

XLI. 

No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favorite  ; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  adnured  ; 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  are  not  so  much  inspired. 
The   Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke,  who   loved   "  traau- 

serie" 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  "  agaeeriey 

XUL 

She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 

Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grwud  monde. 

I'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  tickhsh  ground ; 

Besides,  there  .tight  be  falsehood  in  what's  stated : 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet 


*  See  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 

*  [ "  as  she  skimm*d  along. 

Her  flying  feet  unbalh*d  on  billows  hung    -  DaY0K3v> 
VirfU.'i 
4  [A  Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  liveliness.]  | 

*  [Guido's  most  celebrated  work,  in  the  palaces  of  Roinsi,   ' 
is  his  fresco  of  the  Aurora,  in  the  Palazso  Rosr*c}KMi.-> 
Bbtamt.] 
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XLIII. 
This  noble  personage  began  to  look 

A  little  black  upon  thia  new  flirtation ; 
But  such  small  llcenoeB  must  lovers  brook, 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke ! 

'Twill  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Ebctreniely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculatoxi  when  they  count  on  ' 


XLIV. 
The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneered  ; 

The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown*d ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  as  they  fear'd ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard  ; 

Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound : 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Aogustas  Fitz-Plantagenet 

XLV. 

Bat  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  duke, 
Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  afiair : 

True,  he  was  dbsent,  and,  'twas  rumored,  took 
But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where, 

Or  what  his  consort  did :  if  he  could  brook 
Her  gayeties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare : 

Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 

Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fall  out 

XLVI. 
But,  oh  !  that  I  should  ever  pen  so  sad  a  line  ! 

Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she. 
My  Dian  of  the  Epheeians,  Lady  Adeline, 

Began  to  think  the  duchess'  conduct  free  ; 
Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 

And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 
Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility. 
For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVIL 

There's  naught  in  this  bad  world  like  sympathy : 

'Tis  so  becommg  to  the  soul  and  face, 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  hsmanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 
Consoling  os  with — *'  Would  you  had  thought  twice  ! 
Ah !  if  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice  !" 

XLVIIL 

0  Job !  you  had  two  friends :  one's  quite  enough, 
E^speoially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 

They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weathw  's  Rmgh, 
Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 

Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 
Afi  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breeze : 

When  your  aflUrs  oome  round,  one  way  or  t'other, 

Go  to  the  cofl^-house,  and  take  another.* 

XLIX. 

But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been,  [p^*^^ 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me :  yet  I  care 

1  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen  [not 
Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear 


1  In  Swift*8  or  Horace  Walpole's  letters  I  think  it  is  men- 
tioned that  somebody,  regretting  the  loss  of  a  friend,  was 
answered  by  a  universal  Pylades :  '•  When  I  lose  one,  I  go 
to  the  Saint  James*8  Coffee-house,  and  take  another."  I  re- 
coUeot  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind.— Sir  W. 
D.  was  a  great  gamester.   Coming  in  one  day  to  the  Club  of 


Tis  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not ; 
'Twill  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive. 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 


Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  wo. 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast. 

Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "  I  told  you  so," 
Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past. 

Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do. 
Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 

And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  "  bonoa  morea," 

With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LL 
The  Lady  Adelme's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend, 
Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity. 

Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend : 
But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity. 

But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd  : 
His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth. 
And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LIL 

These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years — 

And  heiB  were  those  which  can  face  calculation, 

Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration — 

Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 
For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 

Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap  year,  whose  leap. 

In  female  dates,  strikes  Time  all  of  a  heap. 

LIIL 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty — 
Say  seven-and-twenty  ;  for  I  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advance  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  new. 

O  Time  !  why  dost  not  pause  ?     Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Reset  it ;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower, 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 

But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age. 
Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best: 

'Twas  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage. 
For  she  had  seen  the  worid  and  stood  its  test. 

As  I  have  said  in — I  forget  what  page ; 

My  Muse  despises  reference,  as  you  have  guess'd 

By  this  time ; — but  strike  six  from  seven-and-twenty. 

And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty. 

LV. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out ;  presented,  vaunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  conmiotiou : 
At  seventeen,  too,  the  worid  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Venus  of  theur  brilliant  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  panted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion. 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call'd  "  The  happiest  of  men." 

which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to  look  melan* 
choly.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Sir  William  ?"  cried  Hare,  of 
facetious  memory.  **  Ah ;"  replied  Sir  W.,  "  I  have  just 
hrt  poor  Lady  D."— "  Lost !  What  at  t  Quinze  or  Hazard  F 
was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of  the  querist. 
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LVI. 

Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  throe  glowmg 
Admired,  adored ;  but  also  so  correct,         [winten, 

That  8he  had  puzzled  all  the  acutest  hintera, 
Without  the  apparel  of  being  circumspect : 

They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest  splinters 
From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect 

She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her  marriage. 

To  bear  a  son  and  heir — and  one  miscarriage. 

LVII. 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  flew  around  her, 
Those  little  glitterors  of  the  London  night ; 

But  none  of  these  possessed  a  sting  to  wound  her — 
She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight. 

Perhaps  she  wish'd  an  aspirant  profounder  ; 
But  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right ; 

A.nd  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 

A  woman,  so  she's  good,  what  does  it  signify  7 

Lvni. 

I  hate  a  motiv.    like  a  lingering  bottle 

Which  with  the  landlord  ma^es  too  long  a  stand, 
Leaving  all-claretless  the  uumoisten'd  throttle, 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand ; 
I  hate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle, 

Who  whiri  the  dust  as  simooms  whirl  the  sand ; 
I  hate  it  as  I  hate  an  argument, 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer's  **  content" 

LIX. 

'Tis  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  things, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the  earth ; 

So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  verdure  flings, 
I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 

To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret  springs 
Would  make  indeed  some  melancholy  mirth  ; 

But  this  IS  not  at  present  my  concern, 

And  I  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiem.^ 

LX. 

With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  ^clat, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 
The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  saw 

That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 
(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a  faux  pas 

In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  di^rent  list 
From  those  of  other  lands  unbless'd  with  juries, 
Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is ; — ) 

LXL 

The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  unpede 
The  farther  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed ; 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

LXIL 

It  was  not  that  she  fear'd  the  very  worst . 

His  Grace  was  an  enduring,  mamed  man, 
And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 

Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 


>  The  famous  Chancellor  Ozenstiem  said  to  Ms  son,  on 
the  latter  expressing  his  surpriite  upon  the  great  eflfects  aris- 
ing from  petty  causes  in  the  presumed  mysteiy  of  politics : 
"  You  see  by  this,  my  son,  with  how  little  wisdom  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  arc  governed."— [The  true  story  is  ;— 


Of  Doctors'  Commons ;  bat  she  dreaded  fint  ' 

The  magic  of  her  Grace's  talisman, 
And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 
With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Flantagenet 

LXIIL 

Her  Grace,  too,  pass'd  for  being  an  intrigante. 
And  somewhat  mechante  in  her  amorous  sphere : 

One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  hamii 
A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear,  | 

That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  can't 

Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year :  i 

Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow,  I 

And — ^what  is  worst  of  all — won't  let  you  go :  i 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  head. 

Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  £e  end. 
No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 

This  sort  of  chaste  liauon  for  a  fnend ; 
It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 

'Hi  an  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 
'Tis  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  yon  rush  oo. 
If  that  a  "  borme  fortune"  be  reaUy  «  bonmey 

LXV. 

And  first,  in  the  overflowing  of  her  heart, 
Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  gmle 

She  call'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart. 
And  bade  him  counsel  Juan.    With  a  smile 

Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 
To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile ; 

And  answer'd,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophett 

In  such  guise  that  she  coold  make  nothing  of  it 

LXVL 

Firstly,  he  said,  "  he  never  interfered 

In  anybody's  business  but  the  king's  .*" 
Next,  that  **  he  never  judged  frcnn  what  appeared. 

Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sort  of  things  :** 
Thirdly,  that  "  Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard, 

And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading  strings  ;** 
And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 
"  That  good  but  rarely  came  from  good  advice." 

Lxvn. 

And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  tmth 
Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 

To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth — 
At  least  as  far  as  bietuSance  aJIows : 

That  time  wonld  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth ; 
That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  ym 

That  opposition  only  more  attaches — 

But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  dispatches: 

LXVIII. 

And  being  of  the  council  call'd  "  the  Privy," 

Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet, 
To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 

To  tell  how  he  reduced  tl  3  nation's  debt ; 
And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye. 

It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet ; 
But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 
To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 


young  Oxenstiem,  on  being  told  he  was  to  proceed  on  i 

diplomatic  mission,  expreaied  his  doubts  of  his  own  fil 

for  such  an  office.  The  old  Chancellor,  laughing,  answarad,  I 
— <*  Nesds,  ml  illi,  quantul&  scientii  gubematnr  "»"irlna1  i 
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LXIX. 

But  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint, 
Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 

Such  as  are  coin*d  in  converaation*8  mint. 
And  paas,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new : 

Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in  % 
And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 

Retired  ;  and,  as  he  went  out,  calmly  kissM  her, 

Lcfs  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honorable  man, 
Proud  »»f  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing ; 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  fi^re  fit  to  walk  before  a  king ; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birthdays,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string ; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain — 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXXL 

But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole^ 
I  don't  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell — 

Which  pretty  women — the  sweet  souls ! — call  soul 
CerteB  it  was  not  body ;  he  was  well 

Pfoportion'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 
A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle ; 

And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war. 

Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXIL 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I've  said — 

That  undefinable  **  Je  ne  tgais  quoi" 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  Spartan's  bed; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dardan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  MenelaOs : — 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXIIL 

There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes, 
Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 

By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes; 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 

The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 
The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved  ; 

But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur. 

Upon  whose  back  'tis  better  not  to  venture. 

LXXIV. 

A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 

Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking : 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part  ? 
There  lies  the  rub— and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart,  [ing ; 

They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  break- 

And  when  thev  have  made  the  more  through  every 

'TIS  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock.         [shock, 

LXXV. 
There  is  a  flower  call'd  "  Love  m  Idleness," 

For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever  blooming  garden ; — 
I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less. 

And  beg  his  Britiwi  godship's  humble  pardon. 
If  in  my  extremity  of  rhvme's  distress, 

I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  Is  warden ; — 
But  thougrh  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 
Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry  "  Voild  la  Pervenehe  /"* 


1  See  *«  La  Nouvelle  H^lolse.*' 


LXXVI. 

Eureka !  I  have  found  it  I  What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness. 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessory,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labor's  an  indifferent  go-between ; 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  supercarga 

LXXVII. 

" Beatus illeprocul /"  from  •*  negatiisy^ 
Saith  Horace  ;  the  great  little  poet 's  wrong ; 

His  other  maxim,  **  Notciiur  a  mteiia" 
Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song  ; 

Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 
Unless  good  company  be  kept  too  long ; 

But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station. 

Thrice  happy  they  who  hate  an  occupation  I 

LXXVIII. 

Adam  exchanged  his  Paradise  for  ploughing. 
Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig  leaves — 

The  eariiest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing. 
As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 

And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 
That  many  of  the  ills  o*er  which  man  grieves. 

And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 

Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  Content ; 

Contented^  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 

Reduced  to  practice,  and  peiform'd  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen ; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  worid  I  ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it ; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 

LXXXI. 

"  An  oyster  may  be  croas'd  in  love,"* — and  why  ? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell. 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subtorraqueous  sigh. 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  his  cell : 
And  d'propoe  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  Catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  run  to  seed. 

LXXXIL 

O  Wilberforce !  thou  man  of  black  renown, 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  say, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  inunense  CoIossim  down. 
Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa  I 

But  there's  another  little  thing,  I  own. 
Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  sununer's  day, 

And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights ;       [whites. 

You  have  freed  the  blaekw — now  pray  shut  up  the 

•  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  ii.  *  (See  Sheridan's  **  Critw.'^ 
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LXXXIIL 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot*  bully  Alexander ! 

Ship  off  the  Holy  Three  to  Seoe^l ; 
Teach  them  that  **  sauce  for  ffoose  'm  sauce  for  gander," 

And  ask  them  how  tkey  wlq  to  be  in  thrall  ? 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  fire  gratis,  (since  the  pay*s  but  small ;) 
Shut  up— no,  not  the  Kmg,  but  the  Pavilion,' 
Or  else  'twill  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIV. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large,  let  Bedlam  cot ; 

And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route, 

As  now  with  those  of  soi-disant  sound  mind. 
This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt. 

Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind ; 
But  till  that  point  d^appui  is  found,  alas  I 
Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  'twas. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid  mansion ; 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct. 

As  she  had  seen  naught  claiming  its  expansion. 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd, 

Because  'tis  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch  one ; 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing. 
Its  mner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so  ;  but  that  love 
Cost  her  an  efibrt,  which  is  a  sad  toil. 

The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 
Our  feelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil 

She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 
No  bickerings,  no  connubial  turmoil : 

Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold, 

Serene  and  noble, — conjugal,  but  cold. 

LXXXVII. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 

Though  much  in  temper ;  but  they  never  claah'd : 
They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres, 

Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leman's  waters  wash'd. 
Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 

The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dasfa'd 
Through  the  serene  and  plackl  glassy  deep. 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep.' 

LXXXVIH. 

Now  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  she  might  flatter 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter: 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guesB'd, 
And  gather'd  as  they  run  like  growing  water 

Upon  her  mind ;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen, 
That  is,  when  they  succeed ;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  obstinacy t  both  in  men  and  women. 
Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed  ^— 

And  'twill  perplex  the  casuist  in  morality 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 


*  (The  bald-coot  is  a  small  bird  of  prey  in  marshes.    The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  baldish.] 

*  [The  King*s  palace  at  Brighton.] 


XC. 

Had  Buonaparte  won  at  Waterioo, 

It  had  been  firmness ;  now  'tis  pertinacity : 

Must  the  event  decide  between  the  two? 
I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 

To  draw  the  line  between  the  fabe  and  true ; 
If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity : 

My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 

Wlio  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XCL 

She  knew  not  her  own  heart ;  then  how  riionld  IT 
I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan : 

If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 
The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one : 

She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 
(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  fal^  or  true  one) 

In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger, — 

Her  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a  strBnger, 

xcn. 

She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 
Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 

Ratonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 
Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 

Or  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 
To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance  ; 

But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be. 

She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCIIL 

No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 
Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood. 

An  innocent  predominance  annex. 
And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finw  mood. 

If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  -check* 
And  your  true  feelings  fully  nnderstood, 

No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers. 

So  that  yon  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lovers. 

XCIV. 
Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 

Of  change ;  and  how  should  this  1^  otherwise  ? 
That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 

Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analogies;* 
And  how  should  me  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm? 

Would  you  have  endlees  lightning  in  the  skies? 
Methinks  Love's  very  title  says  en^igfa : 
How  should  **  the  tender  passbn"  e'er  be  tough  ? 

XCV. 
Alas !  by  all  expenence,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  many) 
Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  zany. 
Fve  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  foiiget 

The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  wofst  of  any) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives. 
Yet  made  the  miseiy  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCVI. 
I've  also  seen  some  female  friends  ('tis  odd, 

But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 
That  faithful  were  through  thick  and  thm,  abroad. 

At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  Love— 
Who  did  not  quit  me  when  Oppression  trod 

Upon  me ;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove ; 
Who  fought,  and  flffht,  in  absence,  too,  my  battles, 
Deqiite  the  snake  Society's  loud  rattles. 


*  [See  (m/tf,  p.  46.] 

«  C*'  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumpn  die.**— Jlomeo  osi  /slief.] 
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xcvn. 

Whether  Doa  Jnan  and  chaste  Adeline 
Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  o&er  sense, 

Will  he  discnss'd  hereafter,  I  opine : 
At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 

To  leave  them  hoverinij,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 
And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  m  suspense : 

The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 

To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

xcvin. 

Whether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish  ; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  caU'd  "  smaU,*' 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  Canto ;  where  perhaps  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  pnipose,  and  display 
ConrideraUe  Utlent  in  my  way. 
XCIX. 
Above  an,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 
TheyH  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air. 

Than  I  have  yet  done,  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Win  faU ;  bat  if  they  do,  'twiU  be  their  ruin. 

C. 
But  great  things  spring  fiom  little  >— Would  yon  thmk, 

That  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  rum,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion, 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  7 
You'll  never  guess,  I'll  bet  you  miUions,  milliards^ 
It  aU  eprung  m>m  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 
'TIS  strange, — ^but  true  ;  for  truth  is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  fiction ;  if  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change ! 

The  new  worid  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes. 

CII. 
What  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle"^  then 

Would  be  discover'd  in  the  human  soul ! 
What  icebei|;B  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men, 

With  self-love  in  the  centre  as  £eir  pole ! 
What  Anthropophagi  are  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  control ! 
Were  things  but  only  caU'd  by  their  right  name, 
Cesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


DON  JUAN. 


CAMTO  TBI  FlfTEBNTH.^ 


Ah  ! — ^Wbat  should  foUow  slips  from  my  reflection ; 
Whatever  follows  ne'ertheless  may  be 

>  COtiWOo,  Act  1,  So.  m.] 


»5 


As  It-propos  of  hope  or  retrospection. 

As  though  the  lurking  thoi^t  had  foUow'd  free. 
AU  present  life  is  but  an  interjection, 

An  "  Oh  !*•  or  "  Ah  V*  of  joy  or  misery. 
Or  a  "  Ha !  ha !"  or  «•  Bah .»"— a  yawn,  or  "  Pooh  " 
Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

II. 
But,  more  or  leas,  the  whole 's  a  syncop^ 

Or  a  singultus— emblems  of  emotion, 
The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 

Wherewith  we  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean» 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity. 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 
Which  ministerB  unto  the  soul's  delight, 
In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight 

III. 

But  aU  are  better  than  the  sigh  suppress'd, 
Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 

Making  the  countenance  a  masque  of  rest, 
And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art 

Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  woiBt  or  beet ; 
Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 

A  comer  for  herMlf ;  and  therefore  fiction 

Is  that  which  passes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 

Ah !  who  can  teU  ?    Or  rather,  who  cannot 
Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors? 

The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot, 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for  his  morning  mirrors : 

What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to  float. 
He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  bis  terrors ; 

The  ruby  glass  that  shakes  within  his  hand 

Leaves  a  rad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 
And  as  for  love — O  love ! ^We  wiU  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  AmundeviUe, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read, 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quilL 
There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed  ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There's  music  in  aU  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

VI. 

The  Lady  Adeline,  right  honorable, 
And  honor'd,  ran  a  risk  of  growing  less  so ; 

For  few  of  the  soft  sex  are  very  staUe 
In  their  resolves — alas !  that  I  should  say  so ! 

They  differ  as  wine  differs  from  its  label, 

When  once  decanted ; — I  presume  to  guess  so. 

But  will  not  swear :  yet  both  upon  occasion, 

TiU  old,  may  undergo  adulteration. 

VIL 

But  Adeline  was  of  the  purest  vintage, 
The  unmingled  easence  of  the  grape ;  and  yet 

Bright  as  a  new  Napoleon  from  its  mintage, 
Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  richly  set ; 

A  page  where  Time  should  hesitate  to  print  age, 
And  for  which  Nature  might  forego  her  del^— 

Sole  creditor  whose  process  doth  mvolve  in 't 

The  luck  of  finding  everybody  solvent 


3  [Cantos  XV.  and  XVL  were  published  in  London,  ia 
March,  18M.] 
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Canto: 


VIII. 

O  Death  !  thou  dunnest  of  all  duns !  thou  daily 
Knockest  at  doors,  at  first  with  modest  tap, 

I^ke  a  meek  tradesman  when,  approaching  palely, 
Some  ^lendid  debtor  he  would  lake  by  sap : 

But  oft  denied,  as  patience  'gins  to  fail,  he 
Advances  with  exasperat^  rap, 

And  (if  let  in)  insists,  in  terms  unhandsome. 

On  ready  money,  or  "  a  draft  on  Ransom.'" 

IX. 

Whatever  thou  takest,  spare  awhile  poor  Beauty ! 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  hast  so  much  prey. 
What  though  she  now  and  then  may  slip  from  duty, 

The  more 's  the  reason  why  you  ought  to  stay. 
Gaunt  Grourmand !  with  whole  nations  for  your  booty, 

You  should  be  civil  in  a  modest  way  : 
Suppress,  then,  some  slight  feminine  diseases. 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Heaven  pleases. 


Fair  Adeline,  the  more  ingenuous 

Where  she  was  interested,  (as  was  said,) 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  some  of  us. 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  bred 

To  show  it — (points  we  need  not  now  discuss) — 
Would  give  up  artlessly  both  heart  and  head 

Unto  such  feelings  as  seem*d  innocent. 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  sentiment 

XI. 

Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  which  Rumor, 
That  live  gazette,  had  scattered  to  disfigure. 

She  had  heard  ;   but  women  hear  with  more  good 
Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  rigor :       [humor 

Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  England,  grew  more 
Strict,  and  bis  mind  assumed  a  manlier  vigor ; 

Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiades, 

The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  ease.' 

XIL 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  seductive. 
Because  he  ne'er  seemed  anxious  to  seduce ; 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constructive 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  no  abuse 

Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective, 
To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loose. 

And  seem  to  say,  **  Resist  us  if  you  can" — 

Which  makes  a  dandy  while  it  spoils  a  man. 

XIII. 

They  are  wrong — that's  not  the  way  to  set  about  it ; 

As,  if  they  told  tb  >  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 

In  fact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone ; 
Sincere  he  was — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it. 

In  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

XIV. 

By  nature  soft,  his  whole  address  held  off 
Suspicion :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 

Was  such  as  rather  seem'd  to  keep  aloof, 
To  ahidd  himself  than  put  you  on  your  guard ; 


1  [Ransom,  Kumaird,and  Co.  were  Lord  Byron's  bankers  J 

« [See  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  iii.] 

*  [Raphael's  masterpiece  is  called  the  Transfiguration.] 

«  As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  say 
that  1  mean,  by  "  Diviner  still."  Chbist.  If  ever  God  was 
man— or  man  God— oe  was  hotk.    I  never  arraigned  bis 


Feifaape  'twas  hardly  quite  assured  enough. 

But  modesty 's  at  times  its  own  reward, 
like  virtue  ;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 
Will  go  much  farther  than  there's  need  to  mentioii. 

XV. 

Serene,  accomplish'd,  cheerful  but  not  loud ; 

Insinuating  vrithout  insinuation ; 
Observant  of  the  foiUee  of  the  crowd, 

Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  iu  conversation  ; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  courteously  proud, 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs : — without  a  struggle  for  priority. 
He  neither  brook'd  nor  clahnxl  superiority. 

XVI. 

That  is,  with  men :  with  women  he  was  what 
They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for ;  and  their 

Imagination 's  quite  enoudi  for  that : 
So  that  the  outline 's  tderably  fair. 

They  fill  the  canvass  np — and  '<  veibum  sat" 
If  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 

Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful. 

They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Raphael' 

XVII. 

Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character. 
Was  apt  to  add  a  coloring  fh>m  her  own: 

'Tis  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err. 
And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shovm. 

Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher. 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known ; 

And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 

Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

XVIII. 

Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  7  and  greater  Bacon  f 
Great  Socrates  7    And  thou.  Diviner  stiU,* 

Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  iU  7 

Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken. 
How  was  thy  toil  rewarded  7    We  might  fill 

Volumes  with  similar  sad  Ulustrations, 

But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  natioma. 

XIX. 

I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory. 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  giory. 

But  speculatm^  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story. 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 
I  rattle  on  exactly  as  Fd  talk 
With  anybody  in  a  ride  or  walk. 

XX. 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme ; 

But  there's  a  conveisationa]  facility. 
Which  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I'm  sure  at  least,  there's  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime, 

Which  rings  what's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoaiy, 

Just  as  I  feel  the  **  Improwisatore." 

creed,  but  the  use— or  abuse—made  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  one 
day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction  negro  slavery,  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  little  to  say  in  reply.  And  was  Christ  om- 
cified,  that  black  men  might  be  scourged  ^  If  ro,  he  had 
better  been  bom  a  Mulatto,  to  give  both  colors  an  eqnal 
chance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation. 
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XXI. 

*'  Omnia  volt  belle  Matho  dicere— die  aliqaando 
Et  bene,  die  neutrum,  dio  aliqaando  male.*** 

The  first  is  rather  more  than  mortal  can  do ; 
The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  jjayly ; 

The  third  is  still  more  difficult  to  stand  to ; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  see,  and  say  too,  daily : 

The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 

To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 

XXII. 
A  modest  hope— -but  modesty 's  my  forte, 

And  pride  my  feeble : — let  us  ramble  on. 
I  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 

But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 
No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  court 

To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 
Of  tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 
Were  more ; — but  I  was  bom  for  opposition 

XXIII. 

But  then  'tis  mostly  on  the  weaker  side ; 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  are  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride 

Were  shaken  down,  and  "  dogs  had  had  their  day,*'* 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty, 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse. 
If  I  had  never  proved  the  soft  condition ; 

I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows. 
But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition : 

'Gainst  riivme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brows. 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Priscian, 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet. 

If  some  one  had  not  told  me  to  forego  it' 

XXV. 

But  **  laissez  aller" — ^knights  and  dames  I  sing, 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.    *Tis  a  flight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  wing, 
Rnmed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite : 

The  difficulty  lies  in  coloring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rend'ring  general  that  which  is  especial 

XXVL 

The  diffiirence  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 
Men  made  the  manners ;  manners  now  make  men — 

Pinn'd  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold, 
At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  besides  of  ten. 

Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 
Your  writers,  who  must  either  draw  again 

Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 

The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 


t  C"  Thou  finely  wouldst  say  all  7  Say  something  well : 
Say  sometning  iU,  if  thou  wouldst  bear  the  bell.**— 

ELrHIlfSTOH.] 

*  C"  The  cat  mill  mew ;  the  dog  will  have  his  day.**— 
Hamlet.] 

*  [The  reader  has  already  seen  in  what  style  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  dealt  with  Lord  Byron*8  early  performance, 
(mUf  p.  499.)— the  effect  which  that  criticism  produced  on 
him  at  the  time— and  how  he  felt  the  more  fsTorable  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  the  Monthly  Review,  (p.  430.) 
We  should  not,  however,  in  the  page  last  referred  to, 
hara  forgotten  to  observe,  that  the  young  poet  was  not  less 
cour;dou8ly  and  encouragingly  welcomed  m  another  publi- 
cation. We  allude  to  an  article  on  the  "  Hours  of  i  Ueness,** 
by  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  the  learned  Editor  of  th«  CiUsUr 


XXVIL 

Well  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on 't  .—March  ! 

March,  my  Muse  I  If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter ; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch. 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 
We  surely  may  find  something  worth  research : 

Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 
Or  brigantine,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age.^ 

XXVIII. 

When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  his  situation. 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense, — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation, 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence. 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation, — 
Afi  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 
She  'gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  his  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice. 

Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  still  the  market  price, 
Even  where  the  article  at  highest  rate  is : 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice. 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 

For  morals,  marriage ;  and  this  question  carried. 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference. 

He  had  a  predilection  for  that  tie  ; 
But  that,  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  diflicultics,  as  in  his  own  preference. 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  ho  might  apply : 
That  still  heM  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady, 
If  that  they  were  not  married  all  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself. 
And  dauphtcre,  brothors,  Bisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Arransrin^  them  like  books  on  the  same  shelf. 
There's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stock-holder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  'tis  no  sin 

Certes,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed. 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 

Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  head 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed. 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 

Mytterittt  which  concluded  in  these  terms :— **  We  heartily 
hope  that  the  illness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  evi 
dently  pervade  the  ereater  part  of  these  effUsions,  are  en- 
tirely dispelled ;  ana  are  confident  that  *  George-Gordon 
Lord  Byron*  will  have  a  conspicuous  niche  in  every  future 
edition  of  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'^—  See  Gentleman's 
Mag.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1217.] 

*  [Three  small  vessels  were  apparently  all  that  Columbus 
had  required.  Two  of  them  were  hght  barques,  called  ca- 
ravels, not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  crait  of  more  mod- 
em days.  That  such  long  and  perilous  expeditions  into  un- 
known seas,  should  be  undertaken  in  vessels  without  decks, 
and  that  they  should  live  through  the  violent  tempests  by 
which  they  were  frequently  assailed,  remain  among  the  sin- 

Elar  circumstances  of  those  daring  voyages«~WASHiNOTO« 
VINO.] 
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XXXIII 

They  grenerally  have  some  only  son, 

Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 

Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John,  [end 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  peiiiaps  nugfat 

A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 
Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 

The  prospect  and  Sieir  morals :  and  besides, 

They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glnt  of  brides. 

XXXIV. 

From  these  they  wiU  be  careful  to  select, 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty ; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  hath  no  defect. 
For  t'other  one  who  promises  much  duty ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject. 
Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty ; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connections ; 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections. 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmonist  embargo'd  maiTia|re' 
In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  floui^es 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage, 
Because  it  breeds  no  more  months  than  it  nourishes, 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  nature  naturally  most  encourages) — 

Why  called  he  **  Harmony*'  a  state  sans  wedlock? 

Now  here  Pre  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  leam'd  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  'tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 
Of  ouTB,  although  they  propagate  more  broadly. 

My  objection 's  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual, 

Althoujgfa  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual 

XXXVII. 

But  Rapp  is  the  reverM  of  zealous  matrons. 
Who  favor,  malgr6  Malthns,  generation — 

ProfesBorB  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 
Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation ; 

Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs, 
That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration. 

That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes — 

Two  weeds  which  pose  our  economic  Catos. 

XXXVIII. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthus?  I  can't  tell; 

I  wish  she  had :  his  book 's  the  eleventh  command  - 
ment. 
Which  sajrs, "  Thou  shalt  not  marry,"  unless  weU : 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant 
'Tis  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 

Nor  canvas*  what  so  "  eminent  a  hand"  meant  f 
But  certes  it  conducts  to  lives  ascetic. 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic 

>  This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony  in 
America  does  not  entirely  exclade  msttrimony,  as  the  "  Sha- 
kers** do ;  but  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  prevents  more 
than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  withm  a  certain  number  of 
years ;  which  births  (as  Mr.  Hulrae  observes)  generally  ar- 
rive '*  in  a  little  flock  like  those  of  a  fanner*s  lambs,  all  with- 
in the  same  month  perhaps  "  These  Harmonists  (so  called 
from  the  name  of  toeir  settlement)  are  represented  as  a  re- 
markably flourishing,  pious,  and  quiet  people.  See  the  vari- 
ous recent  writers  on  America. 


XXXIX. 

But  Adelme,  who  probably  pfesomed 
That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance* 

Or  teparate  maintenance,  in  case  'twas  dooiii'4— 
As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groomfdy 
May  retrograde  a  little  in  the  dance 

Of  marriage, — (which  migfat  foim  a  paintei^s  fame, 

like  Holbein's  «<  Dance  of  Deaith"*-4mt   'tis   tht 


XL. 

But  Adelme  determined  Juan's  wed^ng 
In  her  own  mind,  and  that's  enough  for  woman  : 

But  then,  with  whom?     There  was  the  sage  Mks 
Reading, 
Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,  Miss  Showman,  and  Bliss 
Knowman, 

And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  GiHbedding. 
She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than 

All  these  were  miobjectionable  matches,  f  i 

And  migfat  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watches. 

XLI. 
There  was  Miss  Millpond,  smooth  as  sununer's  sea. 

That  usual  paragon,  an  only  daughter. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity,  [water, 

Till  skimm'd — and  then  there  was  some  mUk  and 
With  a  slight  shade  of  blue  too,  it  might  be. 

Beneath  the  surface ;  but  what  did  it  mattor? 
Love 's  riotous,  but  marriage  should  have  quiet. 
And  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet 

XLII. 
And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoestring, 

A  dashing  demoiselle  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  fiz'd  upon  a  star  or  blue  string ; 

But  whether  Eugtish  dukes  grew  rare  of  late. 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true  string. 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great. 
She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 
A  RusB  or  Turk — the  one 's  as  good  as  t'other. 

XLIII. 

And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go  on, 
Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off? — there  was 

Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one. 
Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class, — 

Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shone 
O'er  life,  too  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 

A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 

A  rose  with  idl  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 

Rich,  noble,  bat  an  orphan ;  left  an  only 
Child  to  the  care  of  guaidians  good  and  kind ; 

But  still  her  ai^>ect  had  an  air  so  lonely ! 
Blood  is  not  water ;  and  where  shall  we  find 

Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 
By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas !  behind. 

To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 

Is  wanting,  and  our  best  tjes  in  the  tomb? 

*  Jacob  Tonson,  according  to  Mr.  Pope,  was  accustomed 
to  call  his  writers  "  able  pens,"  "  persons  of  honor,**  and  es- 
pecially "eminent  hands."  vide  Correspondence,  *c  4ux 
— ["  Perhaps  I  should  myself  be  much  better  pleased,  if  I 
were  told  you  called  me  your  little  friend,  than  if  you  com- 
plimented me  with  a  title  of  a  *  great  genius,'  or  an  *  emi- 
nent hand,*  as  Jacob  does  all  his  authors."— Pope  f  Stetie.j 

*  [See  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  new  senee. 
vol.  ii.  p.  806^  and  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Mr.  Doooee.  j 
valuable  edition  of  HoUar^  Dance  of  Death.] 
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XLV. 

Eaily  in  yean,  and  yet  more  infantine 
Id  figure,  she  had  aomething  of  aablinie 

In  eyos  which  aadly  ihone,  as  seraphs'  shine. 
All  yooth— hut  with  an  aspect  beyond  time; 

RadiaQt  and  graT»— as  pitying  man's  decline ; 
Moumiiil — but  rooomful  of  another's  crime, 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 

And  grieved  for  those  who  coold  retom  no  mora. 

XLVI. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere. 
As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd. 

And  deemed  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 
Perhaps  because  'twas  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 

Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 
Of  nations,  and  had  neyer  bent  or  bow'd 

To  novel  power  ;  and  as  she  was  the  last. 

She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast 

XLVIL 

She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 

As  grows  a  Sower,  thus  quietly  she  grew. 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

There  was  awe  m  the  homage  which  she  drew ; 
Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 

Apart  tnm  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 

In  its  own  strength — roost  strange  in  one  so  young ! 

XLVIII. 

Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitt^. 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue, 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 
Her  beauty  also  seem*d  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mentioned  as  well  fitted, 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 

And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 
Of  Brutus  at  the  pageant  of  Tiberius,* 

Made  Juan  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must 

This  he  expressed  half  smiling  and  half  serious ; 

When  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 
And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 

She  marvell'd  "  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 

As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby  7" 

L. 

Juan  rejoin'd — "  She  was  a  Catholic, 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 

Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fall  sick. 
And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication. 

If "  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem*     'o  pique 

Heraelf  extremely  on  the  inoculation 

Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 

As  usual — the  same  reason  which  she  late  did. 

LI 

And  wherefore  not?  A  reasonable  reasoo, 
If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  rep^i^'^Jon ; 

If  bad,  the  best  way  's  certainly  to  tease  on, 
And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision, 

Whereas  insisting  in  or  out  of  season 
Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician  ; 

Or — what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out 

So  the  end 's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route  1 


1  See  Tadtus,  b.  vL 


Lit 

Why  AdeUne  had  this  slight  prejudio 
F\>r  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 

As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  featmeb  | 

For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice. 
Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature  ; 

But  nature 's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 

Than  I  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces 

LIIL 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  eariier  day : 
For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'd, 

And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 

Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 

like  "  Antony's  by  desar,""  by  the  few 

Who  look  upon  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 

It  was  not  envy — Adeline  had  none ; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greaXeet  fault  was  leaving  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  I  think :  but  shun 

Following  the  **  ignes  fatui"  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  'tis  easier  far,  alas ! 

To  say  what  it  was  not  than  what  it  was. 

LV. 

little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.     She  was  there  a  guest ; 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 
Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 

Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled — 

She  had  so  much,  or  Kttle,  of  the  child. 

LVL 

The  dashing  and  proud  ab  of  Adelme 
Imposed  not  upon  her :  she  saw  her  blaze 

Much  as  she  would  have  seen  a  glow-worm  shine, 
Then  tum'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 

Juan  was  something  she  could  not  divine, 
Being  no  sibyl  in  the  new  worid's  ways  ; 

Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor 

Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVIL 
His  fame  too, — ^for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 
A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame ; 

Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind: — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 
Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LVIII. 

Juan  knew  naught  of  such  a  character — 
High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haid^ ; 

Yet  each  was  radiant  m  her  proper  sphere : 
The  island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea. 

More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  sincere. 
Was  Nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be. 

Nor  would  be  thus: — the  dilTerence  in  them 

Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  geoL 


[ "  And,  under  him, 

My  eenius  is  rebuked ;  as  it  is  said 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.''— JfscMA.] 
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i 


ux. 

Hayinff  wound  ap  with  this  sublime  companaon, 
Methinks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narratire, 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  I  sound  my  "  warison  f  ** 

Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative- 
Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Cluistian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 
There  had  not  been  one  Shakspeare  and  Voltaire, 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 

I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 
To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 

I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read, 
At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 

My  Muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 
More  foes  by  this  same  scroll :  when  I  began  it,  I 

Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so— noio  I  know  it, 

But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet 

LXI. 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 
As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 

Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 
Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 

But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marrM  or  mended. 
The  silvery  bell  rang,  not  for  "  dinner  ready," 

But  for  that  hour,  calFd  half-hour,  given  to  drees, 

Though  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  leas. 

LXII. 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  table, 
With  massy  plate  for  armor,  knives  and  forks 

For  weapons ;  but  what  Muse  since  Homer 's  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  his  works) 

To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 

Of  modem  dinners?  where  more  mystery  luiks, 

In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragoftt. 

Than  witches,  b— cheA,  or  phyncians,  brew. 

LXIII. 

There  was  a  goodly  "  soupe  k  la  honne  femme,*** 
Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there 
was,  too, 

A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram. 
Relieved  with  "  dindon  k  la  Parigeux ;" 

There  also  was the  sinner  that  I  am ! 

How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through  7 — 

"  Sonpe  k  la  Beanvean?'  whose  relief  was  dory. 

Relieved  itself  by  poric,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 

But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 
Or  mass  ;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail, 

My  Muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess. 
Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail ; 

But  though  a  "  bonne  vivante,"  I  must  confess 
Her  stomach 's  not  her  peccant  part ;  this  tale 

However  doth  require  some  slight  refection, 

Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 


» [  Worwon— cri-de-guerre— note  of  assault  :— 

"  Either  receive  within  these  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers, 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  varuoit. 
And  storm  and  spoil  this  garrison.  ** 

Lay  of  tr^  Last  MinstrtV, 

*  [See  Almanacn  des  Gourmands,  Code  Gourmand,  Le 
Cuisinier  Royal,  &c.  Sec.} 

*  ▲  dish  **  i  la  LucuUus.'*    This  hero,  whc)  conquered  the 


LXV. 

Fowls  **  k  la  Cond^,"  sTioes  eke  of  salmon. 
With  **  sauces  G^n^voises,"  and  haunch  of 

Wines  too,  which   might  again   have   slain    yoong 
Amnion — 
A  man  Uke  whom  I  hope  we  shan't  see  many  aooa ; 

They  also  set  a  glased  Westphalian  ham  on,  ' 

Whereon  Apicins  would  bestow  his  benison  ; 

And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  whirls. 

As  white  as  Cleopatra's  meltod  peaiis. 

LXVI.  ' 

Then  there  was  Grod  knows  what  "  k  I'Anemande," 
"  A  I'Espajrnole,"  "  timballe,"  and  "  salpicon*' — 

With  things  I  can't  withstand  or  understand, 
Though  swallow'd  with  much  zest  upon  the  whole ; 

And  "  entremets"  to  piddle  with  at  hand. 
Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul ; 

While  great  Lucullus'  Rohe  triumphal  muffles — 

(There  9  fame) — young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  with 
truffles.* 

Lxvn. 

What  are  thft  fillets  on  the  victor's  brow 
To  these  7  They  are  rags  or  dust  Where  is  the  ardi 

Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below  ? 

Where  the  triumphal  chariots'  haughty  march  T         I 

Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go.  ' 

Farther  I  shall  not  follow  the  research : 

But  oh  !  ye  modem  heroes  with  your  caitridgos. 

When  wiU  your  names  lend  lustre  e'en  to  partridges? 

Lxvni. 

Those  trtiffles  too  are  no  bad  accessories, 
FoUow'd  by  **  petits  puits  d'amonr^ — a  dish 

Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies. 
So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish. 

According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 
Which  encyclopedize  both  flesh  and  fish ; 

But  even  sans  "  confitures,"  it  no  less  true  is. 

There's  pretty  picking  in  those  "  petits  puits.*'* 

LXIX. 

The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 

Of  intellect  expand^  on  two  courses ; 
And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 

Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 
Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration. 

That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forth  such  resonrcss. 
As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 
From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature  ? 

LXX. 

The  glasses  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled ; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  lees  than  I  can  tell ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too :  for  a  springald 

Can't,  Uke  ripe  age,  in  gormandize  excel. 
But  thinks  less  of  g^od  eating  than  the  whisper 
(When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celebrity  to  the  trans- 
plantation of  cherries,  (which  he  first  brought  into  Europe,) 
and  the  nomenclature  of  some  rery  good  dishes ;— and  fam 
not  sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  he  has  not  done  more 
service  to  mankind  bjr  his  cookery  than  bv  his  conquests. 
A  cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a  bloody  laurel ;  * 

I  f  i  has  contrived  to  earn  celebrity  from  both. 

I  *  *'  Petits  Duits  d'amour  gamis  des  confitures,**—  _ 
cal  and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  flank  of  a  i 
course. 
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LXXI. 

Alas!  I  mast  leave  undescribed  the  firibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consomm^,  the  puree, 
All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 

Than  could  must  beef  io  our  rough  Johu  Bull  way : 
I  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 

**  Bubble  and  squeak*'  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay, 
But  I  liave  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas ! 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  **  b^casse  ;** 

LXXII. 

And  firoita,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 
From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  goOt — 

ToMte  or  the  gout, — pronounce  it  as  inclines 
Your  stomach !    Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 

But  after,  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 
Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 

Hast  ever  had  the  gout  ?    I  have  not  had  it — 

But  I  may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it 

.     LXXIII. 

The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine. 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare  7 
I  must,  although  a  favorite  "  plat**  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  everywhere: 
On  them  and  bread  *twas  oft  my  luck  to  dine, 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air. 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is.* 

LXXIV. 

Amidst  this  tnmult  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade. 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll. 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  display*d : 
Don  Juan  sat  next  an  "  k  TEspagnole*  — 

No  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  hath  been  said ; 
But  so  far  like  a  lady,  that  'twas  drefls*d 
Superbly,  and  contain*d  a  world  of  zest 

LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance  too,  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline— 
A  situation  difficult,  I  ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine, 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him,  [him. 

With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem*d  to  look  through 

LXXVL 
I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 

This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  earshot,  thingi 
Are  somehow  echo*d  to  the  pretty  dears, 

Of  which  I  can*t  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs. 
Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres, 

Which  no  one  heare,  so  loudly  though  it  rings, 
HTis  wonderful  how  oil  the  sex  have  heard 
Long  dialogues — ^which  pass'd  without  a  wofd ! 

LXXVIL 

Aurora  sat  with  that  indiflerence 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier — as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that's  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught ; 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 


» [*♦  To-day  in  a  palace,  to-morrow  in  a  cow-house— this 
day  with  the  pacha,  the  next  with  a  shephenL"*— Byron 


Lxxvin. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 

Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Required.    Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  gin  !     Could  it  be  pride? 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 

Heaven  knows !  But  Adeline's  malicious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies, 

LXXIX. 

And  look*d  as  much  as  if  to  say,  "  I  said  it ;" 
A  kind  of  triumph  1*11  not  recommend. 

Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  have  seen  or  read  it, 
Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 

Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit, 
To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end : 

For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  teas, 

And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions. 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express. 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions. 

That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions. 

Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guess) 

So  far  relaxed  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison, 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 

From  answering  she  began  to  question :  this 
With  her  was  rare  ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 

Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss. 
Began  to  dread  she*d  thaw  to  a  coquette — 

So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 
To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 

In  motion  ;  but  she  hero  too  much  rofined — 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

LXXXIL 
But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 
Which  show*d  such  deference  to  what  females  say, 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact,  too,  temper*d  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out. 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about 

LXXXIIL 

Aurora,  who  in  her  indiflerence 

Confounded  him  in  conmion  with  the  crowd 
Of  flatterere,  though  she  doem*d  he  had  mora  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud — 
Commenced  (from  such  slight  things  will  groat  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  tlie  proud, 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment. 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent 

LXXXIV. 

And  then  he  had  good  looks ; — that  point  was  carried 
Nem,  con,  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 

To  say  leads  oft  to  crim.  con,  with  the  mamed — 
A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave. 

Since  with  digressions  we  too  long  have  tarried 
Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive. 

And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 

Make  more  impre«on  than  the  best  of  books. 
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Lxxxy. 

Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  booki  than  faces. 
Was  very  youniir,  although  so  very  sago, 

Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 
Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 

But  Virtue's  self,  with  all  her  t^test  laces, 
Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 

And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  doty, 

Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty 

LXXXVI. 

And  gills  of  sixteen  are  thus  fkr  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates ; 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way, 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me 's  a  **  sine  qulL*" 

LXXXVII. 

Also  observe,  that,  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 
(See  Littleton,)  whene'er  I  have  expreas'd 

Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 
Twin  opposites,  the  second  is  the  best 

Perhaps  I  have  a  third  too,  in  a  nook, 
Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a  sorry  jest : 

But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent, 

How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent  t 

LXXXVIIL 
If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 

Help  contradicting  them,  and  everybody, 
Even  my  veracious  self? — But  that's  a  lie : 

I  never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  I? 
He  who  doubtB  all  things  nothing  can  deny : 

Truth's  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are 
muddy, 
And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 
That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable, 
Are  false,  but  may  be  rendered  also  true, 

By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  tnat's  arable. 
'Tis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do ! 

Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 
But  what's  reality  7    Who  has  its  clue  ? 

Philosophy  7    No :  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion?     Yea;  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 

XC. 

Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that's  pretty  clear ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right 
God  help  us !     Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
'Tis  time  that  some  new  prophet  diould  appear. 

Or  old  indulge  man  wiUi  a  second  sight 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 
Without  a  small  refreshment  from  the  spheres. 

XCL 

But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 
Myself  with  metaphysics?    None  can  hate 

So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle  ; 
And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fate, 


1  Subauditur  **iim  ;"*  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

*  [John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  Chanoellorof  England  (with 
the  interruption  of  fourteen  months)  from  1801  to  1830.] 

*  UecU  is  a  famous  hot-spring  in  Iceland. 
«  Hamlet,  Act  III.  sc.  IL 


I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 

About  the  present,  past,  or  future  stAta  : 
Yet  I  wish  weP  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 
For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

XCII. 

But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian, 

And  i£o  meek  as  a  metaphysician, 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan 

As  Eldon*  on  a  lunatic  commission, — 
In  politics  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  worid's  condHioii. 
It  makes  my  bl<Md  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hecla,' 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law. 

XCIIL 
But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety, 

Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce. 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety. 

But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ; 
Because  my  business  is  to  dre88  society. 

And  stuff  with  tage  that  very  verdant  gooee. 
And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  all 
Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supematuraL 

XCIV. 
And  now  I  will  give  np  all  argument ; 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  **  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent  :** — * 

Yes,  I'll  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conversatioa 
Was  dangerous ; — I  think  she  is  as  barmlesB 
As  some  who  labor  more  and  yet  may  charm  leas. 

xcv. 

Grim  reader !  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? 

No ;  but  you  have  heard — I  understand — be  dumb  I 
And  don't  regret  the  time  vou  may  have  lost. 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 
And  do  not  think  I  mean  to  sneer  at  noost 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benmnb 
That  source  of  ue  sublime  and  the  mysteriove: — 
For  certain  reasons  my  beUef  is  serioas. 

XCVI. 
Serious?    You  laugh  ; — ^you  may :  that  will  I  not ; 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  alL 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  haunted  spot 

Exists— and  where  ?    That  shall  I  not  recall. 
Because  I'd  rather  it  should  be  fomt, 

«  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard"*  may  appaL 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  Fve  some  qualms  vefy 
like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbnry.* 

XCVII. 

The  night — (I  sing  by  night-~sometimes  an  owl. 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale) — is  dim. 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fowl 
Rattles  around  me  her  discordant  hynm : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl — 
I  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim ; 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 

I  think  too  that  I  have  sate  up  too  late : 

B  [**By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-niffht 

Hare  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,"  Jcc 

Richmrd  im 
•  Hobbes :  who,  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  that  eoB> 
pljment  to  the  souls  of  ether  people  as  to  decline  their  v»> 
Its,  of  which  he  had  sons  apprehension. 
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xcvni. 

And  therefore,  thoo^  'tis  by  no  meant  my  way 
To  rhyme  at  noon — when  I  have  other  thinga 

To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think— I  say 
I  feel  aome  chilly  midnight  ahudderings, 

And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 
Treating  a  topic  which,  alas !  but  brings 

Shadows ; — ^but  you  must  be  in  my  condition, 

Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 

Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  night  and  mom,  ujion  the  horizon's  verge. 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 
How  less  what  we  may  be !    The  eternal  surge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bean  afar 
Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 

Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves.' 


DON  JUAN. 


CANTO  THB   SIZTBENTH. 


Thk  antique  Penrians  taught  three  useful  things. 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth.* 

This  was  the  mode  of  Cyrus,  best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modem  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings  ; 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  rath  ; 

At  speaking  troth  perhaps  they  are  lees  clever. 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, — 
•*  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause," — * 

Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 
But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 

Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect. 

Whatever  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 

In  some  things,  mine 's  beyond  all  contradiction 

The  most  smcere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

ni. 

And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 
From  any  thing,  this  epic  will  contain 

A  wilderness  of  Uie  most  rare  conceits. 
Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  m  vam. 

'Tis  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets. 
Yet  mix'd  so  slightly,  that  you  can't  complain, 

But  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  is 

"  De  rebus  cunctis  et  quibusdam  aliis." 


t  [*'  Man*8  life  is  like  a  sparrow— mighty  king ! 
That,  stealing  in  while  by  the  fire  you  sit, 
Housed  with  rejoicing  fnends,  is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  storm,  m  comfort  tarrying. 
Here  did  it  enter— there  on  hast^  wing 
Flies  out.  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such  that  transient  thing 
The  human  soul :  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  body  lodged,  her  warm  abode ; 
But  from  what  world  she  came,  what  wo  or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath  shown.*" 

WORDSWOBTH.] 
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IV. 
But  of  all  troths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 

Troe  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  teU. 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then?    I  only  know  it  so  befell. 
Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast. 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell? 
'Tis  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  skeptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 
Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 

Turpiu's  or  Monmouth  GeofliT's  Chronicle ; 
Men  whose  historical  superiority 

Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 
But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 

Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible. 
Because  *tis  so.    Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  he 
Quiets  at  once  with  "  quia  impoesibile." 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all ; 

Believe : — if  'tis  improbable  you  must, 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall : 

'Tis  always  beet  to  take  things  upon  trust 
I  do  not  speak  profanely,  to  recall 

Those  holier  mysteries  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted. 
As  all  troths  must,  the  more  they  are  diq>uted: 

VII. 
I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said, 

That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 
All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 

A  visitant  at  intervals  appears  ;* 
And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 

Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
'Gamst  such  belief,  there's  something  stronger  still 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  wiU. 

VIII. 

The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done. 
The  supper  too  discuss'd,  the  dames  admired. 

The  banqueteers  had  dropped  off  one  by  one — 
The  song  was  silent,  and  the  dance  expired : 

The  last  tlun  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 
Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired. 

And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  saloon 

Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 

DL 

The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay ; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda  bottle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  q>irit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind. 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind ; 


s  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  *  Hamlet,  Act  II.  sc.  ii. 

*  C"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  un- 


varied  testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no 
people,  rude  or  unlearned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the 
dead  are  not  related  and  believed.    This  opinion,  which  pre- 


vails as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become  uni- 
versal only  by  its  truth ;  those  that  never  heard  of  one  an- 
other would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but 
experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  sin- 
gle cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evidence ; 
and  some,  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues,  confess  it  with 
their  fevrsJ^^Ragstlas.} 
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Or  like  an  opiate,  which  bringe  troubled  rest, 
Or  none ;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  iteelf ; — such  is  the  human  breast ; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  'tan  show 

No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  fh>m  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal.* 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piece-meal ! 

XI. 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball. 
Undressing  is  a  wo ;  our  robe  de  chambre 

May  sit  like  that  of  Nessus,*  and  recall 
Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 

Titus  exclaim'd,  "  IVe  lost  a  day  !"     Of  all 
The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 

^I  have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  disdainM,) 

I  wish  they'd  state  how  many  they  have  gain'd. 

xn. 

And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 

Felt  restless,  and  perplex'd,  and  compromised: 

He  thought  Aurora  Kaby*s  eyes  more  bright 
Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 

If  he  had  known  exactly  his  own  plight, 
He  probably  would  have  philosophized  : 

A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 

TiU  wanted  ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

XIIL 

He  sigh'd ; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon, 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now 

It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow  ; 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  haU  her  with  the  apostrophe—**  O  thoa  !" 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  Tuimn, 

Which  farther  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 

But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer. 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold. 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her: 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence,  (besides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err ;) 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 
The  ocean's  tides  and  mortals'  brains  she  sways, 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  felt  somewhat  pei-«'ve,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow : 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed. 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow, 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midnight  caused : 

Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow ; 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 

That  flash'd  and  after  darkeu'd  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 

Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet, — which 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertain'd,— 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 

Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd,) 


» The  composition  of  the  old  Tyrian  purple,  whether  from 
a  sbell-fish.  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermes,  is  still  an 
article  of  dispute ;  and  even  iu  color— some  say  purple, 
others  scarlet :  I  say  nothing. 


A  lamp  bnra'd  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche. 

Where  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remain'd. 
In  chiseU'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  all 
That  time  has  left  oar  fathers  of  their  hall. 

XVII. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber  door  wide  open — and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue. 

Long,  fumish'd  with  old  pictures  of  great  wofth. 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too. 
As  doubtless  should  be  ,peopIe  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  something  ghastly,  desolate,  and  dread. 

xvin. 

The  forms  of  the  grim  knight  and  pictured  samt 
Look  living  in  the  moon  ;  and  as  you  turn 

Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 
Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  am 

Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  theuraq»ecta  stem, 

As  if  to  ask  how  you  can  dare  to  keep 

A  vigil  there,  where  all  but  death  should  sleepu 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave. 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starli^t  gleams. 

Glimmer  on  high  ;  tlieir  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvass ;  their  eyes  glance  like  dreana 

On  ours,  or  spun  within  some  dusky  cave, 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  i 


XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability. 

Or  on  his  mistress — terms  synonymous — 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  his  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house  ; 
When  suddenly  ho  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A  supernatural  agent^-or  a  mouse. 
Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrase 
Most  people  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

XXI. 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo !  a  monk,  array'd 
In  cowl  and  beads,  and  dusky  garb,  af^iear'd. 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard ; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird,' 

But  slowly  ;  and  as  he  passM  Juan  by, 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

XXIL 

Juan  was  petrified ;  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  m  these  halls  of  old, 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in  *t 

Beyond  the  rumor  which  such  spots  unfold, 
Coin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  Uke  gold. 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  it  a  vapor? 

s  (See  Ovid.  Epist.  ix.] 

s        [**  Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 

Come  hire  shadows,  so  depart.'*— iloelcf*.] 
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XXIIL 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pauM,  repaaa'd — the  thing  of  air, 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other  place : 

And  Jnan  (^zed  upon  it  with  a  stare, 
Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  base 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twine  like  a  knot  of  snakes  around  his  face ; 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted, 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  passM  away — but  where?  the  hall 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  which,  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Fhrough  which  the  spectre  seem'd  to  evaporate. 

XXV. 

He  stood — how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd 
An  age^xpectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 

StrainM  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd ; 
Then  by  degrees  recalKd  his  energies, 

And  would  have  pas8*d  the  whole  oS*  as  a  dream, 
But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise. 

Waking  already,  and  return^  at  length 

Back  to  his  chamber,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 

All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  still  his  tapet 
Burnt,  and  not  blue,  as  modest  tapers  use, 

Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapor ; 
He  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refuse 

Their  office :  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 
The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse ; 

He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking, 

And  a  long  eulogy  of  **  patent  blacking.*' 

XXVII. 

This  savored  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook : 
He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 

A  paragraph,  I  think  about  Home  Tooke, 
Uudress'd,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 

There,  couch*d  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook. 
With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed ; 

And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  dumber  crept 

Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept 

XXVIII. 

He  woke  betimes ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 
And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed, 
I       At  risk  of  being  quizz'd  for  superstition. 
I   The  more  he  thought,  the  more  his  mind  was  posed : 
In  the  mean  time,  his  valet,  whose  precision 
Was  great,  because  his  master  brookM  no  less, 
Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

XXIX. 

He  dreas'd ;  and  like  young  people  he  was  wont 
To  take  some  trouble  with  his  toilet,  but 

This  morning  rather  spent  lees  time  upon't ; 
Aside  his  very  mirror  soon  was  put ; 

His  curls  fell  negligently  o*er  his  front. 
His  clothes  were  not  curb*d  to  their  usual  cut. 

His  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  tied 

Almost  a  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 


t  iDtuing  a  visit  to  Newstead,  in  1814,  Lord  Byron  actu- 
ally fancied  he  saw  the  ghost  of  the  Black  Friar,  which  was 


XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon. 

He  sate  him  pensive  o*er  a  dish  of  tea. 
Which  he  perhaps  bad  not  discover'd  soon, 

Had  it  not  happen'd  scalding  hot  to  be. 
Which  made  him  have  recourse  unto  his  spoon ; 

So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  see 
That  something  was  the  matter — Adeline 
The  first — ^but  what  sne  could  not  well  divine. 

XXXL 
She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  tum'd  as  pale 

Herself ;  then  hastily  look'd  down,  and  mutter'd 
Something,  but  what  *s  not  stated  in  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said  his  muffin  was  ill  butter'd  ; 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke  play'd  with  her  veil. 

And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 
Aurora  Raby  with  her  large  dark  eyes 
Survey*d  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 

XXXII. 

But  seeing  him  all  cold  and  silent  still. 
And  everybody  wondering  more  or  less. 

Fair  Adeline  inquired,  **  If  he  were  ill  ?" 

He  started,  and  said,*"  Yes — no — rather — ^yes." 

The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 
And  being  present,  now  began  to  express 

His  readiness  to  feel  his  pulse  and  tell 

The  cause,  but  Jnan  said,  "  He  was  quite  well." 

XXXIII. 

"  Qmte   well;   yes,  —  no."  —  These    answen   were 
mvsterious. 

And.  yet  his  looks  appear'd  to  sanction  both, 
However  they  might  savor  of  delirious ; 

Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 
Wcigh'd  on  nis  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious: 

But  for  the  rert,  as  he  himself  seem'd  loth 
To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'en  for  granted. 
It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 

Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  discuss'd  his  chocolate. 
Also  the  muffin  whereof  he  complain'd. 

Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate. 
At  which  he  marvell'd,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 

Then  ask'd  her  Grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke 
of  late? 
Her  Grace  replied,  hie  Grace  was  rather  pain'd 

With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 

Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 
Then  Henry  tum'd  to  Juan,  and  address'd 

A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 
**  You  look,"  quoth  he,  *'  as  if  you  had  had  your  rest 

Broke  in  u^n  by  the  Black  Friar  of  late." 
**  What  friar?"  said  Juan ;  and  he  did  his  best 

To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 
Or  careless ;  but  the  eSoit  was  not  valid 
To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVL 

**  Oh !  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar  ?* 
The  spirit  of  these  walls?"—"  In  troth  not  L" 

"  Why  Fame— but  Fame  you  know  *s  sometimes  a 
Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  an  by :         [liar — 

Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 
Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifl^  eye 

For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed. 

The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

supposed  to  have  haunted  the  Abbey  from  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  mona8terie8.~MooEX.3 
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XXXVIL 

"  The  last  time  wm "— "  I  pray,"  said  Adeliiie— 

(Who  watch'd  the  chanm  of  Don  Juan's  brow, 

And  from  its  context  thou^t  she  could  dhrine 
Connections  stronger  than  he  chose  to  avow 

With  this  same  legend) — **  if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  youHl  choose  some  other  theme  just  iiow> 

Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told, 

And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old." 

XXXVIIL 

♦*  Jest  !**  quoth  Milor ;  "  why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — ^^twas  in  the  honey-moon — 

Saw " — "  Well,  no  matter,  Hwas  so  long  ago ; 

But,  come,  FlI  set  your  story  to  a  tune." 

Graceful  as  Dian,  when  she  draws  her  bow, 
She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 

As  touchM,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 

The  air  of  "  Twas  a  Friar  of  Orders  Gfray." 

XXXIX. 

'*  But  add  the  words,"  cried  Henry, "  which  yon  made ; 

Foer  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess," 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  courw  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  displa/d 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  be  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL. 

After  some  fascinating  hesitation, — 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound, 
I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dissimulation, — 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  iix'd  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  into  anunation. 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound, 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a  merit 
Not  the  leas  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it 

1. 
Beware !  beware !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone. 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  his  |vey. 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  friar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

2. 
Though  he  cvne  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right. 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay ; 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay. 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  the  church. 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  01, 

It  ■  not  mine  to  say ; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abideth  night  and  day. 


1  ["  Of  the  leading  superstitions,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  Irish  fiction,  w  hich  assinis  to  certain  families  of  an- 
cient descent  anddistinguishea  rank,  the  privilege  of  a  Ban- 
shie,  whose  office  it  is  to  appear,  seemingly  mourning,  while 
she  announces  the  approaching  death  of^  some  one  of  the 
destined  race.  The  subject  has  been  lately,  and  beautiful- 
ly investigated  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  Fairy  Le- 
gends.'*—8ib  Vf  ALTER  ScOTT,  1830.] 


By  the  marriage-bed  of  their  fxds,  'tis  said. 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve ; 
And  'tis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes — but  not  to  griei'e. 

4 
When  an  heir  is  bom,  he's  heara  to  mourn. 

And  when  aught  is  to  befall 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall.' 
His  form  you  may  trace,  but  not  his  face, 

'Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl : 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between. 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul 

5. 
But  beware !  beware  !  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night ; 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vaosal 

To  question  that  friar's  right 

6. 
Say  naught  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall. 

And  hell  say  naught  to  you ; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  du^y  pall. 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  grammercy  !  for  the  Black  Friar ; 

Heaven  sain  him !  fair  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer, 

JLet  ours  be  for  his  soul 

XLL 

The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling  wires 
Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to  sound  ; 

And  the  pause  follow'd,  which  when  song  expires 
Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round ; 

And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires. 
Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound. 

The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution. 

To  the  performer's  diffident  confusion. 

XLII. 

Fair  Adeline,  though  in  a  careless  way. 
As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 

As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day, 
Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 

Would  now  and  then  as  'twere  without  display. 
Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 

To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile, 

To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XLIIL 

Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 
Was — ^pardon  the  pedantic  illustration — 

Trampling  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride. 
As  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion  ; 

Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified. 
Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  pasMon, 

For  a  spoil'd  carpet — but  the  "  Attic  Bee" 

Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.* 


s  I  think  that  it  was  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenes  trod,  with 
— **  Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  !"— *•  With  great- 
er pride,"  as  the  other  rephed.  But  as  earpett  are  memmt  to 
be  trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably  missires  me,  and  it 
might  be  a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a  table-dotE,  or  wmeothar 
expensive  and  uncynical  piece  of  furniture. 
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XUV. 

Thu6  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  ihade 

(By  doing  eaaly,  whene'er  she  ehoee, 
What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade) 

Their  sort  of  half  profession ;  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  displayed  ; 

And  that  it  is  so,  everybody  knows, 
Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  T'other, 
Show  off— to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV 

Oh  !  the  long  evenings  of  daets  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations ; 
The  "  Mamma  Mia's !"  and  the  «*  Amor  Mio's !" 

The  "  Tanti  palpitiV  on  such  occasions : 
The  "  Lasciami*s,"  and  qaaverin?  "  Addio's !" 

Amon^  our  own  most  musical  of  nations : 
With  <*  Tu  mi  chamasV  from  Portingale,* 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  shoold  fail.' 

XLVL 

In  Babylon's  bravuras — as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Gray  Highlands, 
That  bring  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 
llie  calentures  of  music  which  o'ercome  Pands, 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  they  are  nigh 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions — 
Was  Adeline  well  vereed,  as  compositions. 

XLVII. 
She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  "  Blue," 

Could  writo  rhymes,  and  compose  more  than  she 
wrote, 
Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  everybody  ought 
But  still  fVom  that  sublimer  azure  hue. 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remoto ; 
Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet. 
And  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it 

XLVIII. 

Aurora — sin^  we  are  touching 'upon  tasto, 
Which  now-a-days  is  the  thermometer 

By  whose  degrees  aJl  characters  are  claasM — 
Was  more  Shakspearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 

The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 
Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 

There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 

THoughte,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  Space. 

XLIX. 

Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  Grace, 
The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fitz-Fulke,  whose  mind, 

If  she  had  any,  was  upon  her  face. 
And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 

A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 
Also  there  >J, — but  that  s  not  much ;  we  find 

Few  females  without  some  such  |;entle  leaven, 

For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 


1  [For  two  translations  of  this  Portuguese  song,  see  p.  507.J 
s  I  remember  thatthe  mayoress  of  aprorincial  town,  some- 
what surfeited  with  a  similar  display  f^om  foreign  parts,  did 
rather  indecorously  break  through  the  applauses  of  an  intel- 
ligent audience— intelligent,  I  mean,  as  te  music— for  the 
words,  besides  being  in  recondite  languages,  (it  was  some 
years  before  the  peace,  ere  all  the  world  had  travelled,  and 
while  I  was  a  collegian,)  were  sorely  disguised  by  the  per- 
formers :— this  mayoress,  I  say,  broke  out  with,  '*  Rot  vour 
Italianos !  for  my  piurt,  I  loves  a  simple  ballat  I"  Rossml  will 


I  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic, 

Though  once  she  was  seen   reading  the   "  Bath 

Guide,"  [thotic. 

And  "Hayley's  Triumphs,"  which  she  deem'd  pa- 

Because  she  said  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with — since  a  Mde. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  sonnete  to  herself,  or  **  boute  rim^s."* 

LI. 

'Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 

Of  Adeline,  ui  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appmr'a  to  her  the  subject 

Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project 

To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 
Perhaps  sne  might  wish  to  confirm  hun  m  it. 
Though  why  I  cannot  say— at  least  this  mmute. 

UI. 

But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 
Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 

A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect. 
Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society : 

In  which  you  cannot  be  too  circumspect, 
Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 

But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 

On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy.^ 

LIIl. 

And  therefore  Juan  now  began  to  rally 
His  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation 

To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 
Her  Grace,  too,  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 

With  various  similar  remarks  to  telly. 

But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 

Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings. 

About  the  present  family's  deaths  and  wooings. 

LIV. 
Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  paasM  as  such  things  do,  for  supeistition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  much  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head : 

But  Juan,  when  croas-question'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  he  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one. 

The  company  prepared  to  separate ; 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none. 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  mateh  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord's  estete. 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 
Mateh'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 


go  a  good  way  te  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion  some 
day.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
Mozart  1  However,  I  stete  this  with  diffidence,  as  a  liege  and 
loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general,  and  of  much  of 
Rossini's ;  but  we  may  say,  as  the  connoisseur  did  of  painting 
in  •*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that "  the  picture  would  be 
better  painted  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains." 

s  [The  last  wordc  or  rhymes  of  &  number  of  verses  given 
to  a  poet  to  be  filled  up.— ToddO 

« [Petticoat  government— female  power.— iiM.] 
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LVI. 

There  was  a  picture-dealer  who  had  bnmgfat 

A  special  Titian,  warranted  orififinal, 
So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought, 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  alL 
The  king  himself  had  cheapened  it,  but  thought 

The  civil  list  he  deigns  to  accept  (obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) — 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

LVII. 

But  as  Lord  Henry  was  a  connoisseur, — 
The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 

With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure, 
So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 

Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer. 
So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honor, 

Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera,*  not  for  sale, 

But  for  his  judgment — never  known  to  fail. 

LVIII. 

There  was  a  modem  Goth,  I  mean  a  Grothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  callM  an  architect,        [thick. 

Brought  to  survey  these  gray  walls,  which  though  so 
Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect ; 

Who  after  rummaging  the  Abbey  through  thick 
Ano  aiin,  produced  a  plan  whereby  to  erect 

New  buildings  of  correctest  conformation. 

And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 

The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  **  old  song," 
Set  to  some  thousands  ('tis  the  usual  burthen 

Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 
The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  in 

An  edince  no  less  sublime  than  strong. 

By  which  Lord  Henry's  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 

Its  glory,  through  all  ages  twining  sunny, 

For  Grothic  daring  shown  in  English  money.* 

LX. 

There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 
Lord  Henry  wish*d  to  raise  for  a  new  purchase  ; 

Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage, 

And  one  on  tithes,  which  sure  are  Discord's  torches, 

Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  down  her  gage, 
**  Untying"  squires  ♦♦  to  fight  against  the  churches  f* 

There  was  a  prize  ox,  a  prize  pig,  and  ploughman. 

For  Henry  was  a  sort  of  Sabine  showman. 

LXI. 

There  were  two  poachers  caught  in  a  steel  trap, 
Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence  ; 

There  was  a  country  giri  in  a  close  cap 

And  scariet  cloak,  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since — 

Since — since — in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  mishap — 
But  luckily  I  have  paid  few  parish  fees  since :) 

That  sf  >riet  cloak,  alas!  unclosed  with  rigor. 

Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

Lxn. 

A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery, 
One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out ; 

Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 
I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt ; 


1  'Capo  ifopera— chef*d'(BUvre— master-piece.] 
* "  Ausu  Romaoo,  »re  Yeneto*'  is  the  inscription  (and 
well  inscribed  id  this  instance)  on  the  sea  walls  between  the 
Adnatic  and  Venice.  The  walls  were  a  republican  work  of 
the  Venetians :  the  inscription.  I  believe.  Imperial ;  and  in- 
scribed by  Napoleon  the  First.  It  is  time  to  continue  to  him 
that  title— there  will  be  a  second  by  and  by,  **  Spes  altera 
mundi,**  ifkt  liv* ;  let  him  not  defeat  it  like  his  father.  But 


And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  conaastoiyy 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scoot 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner. 
Had  bagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  i 


LXHL 

Now  justices  of  peace  most  judge  all  pieces 
Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 

And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who  have  not  a  license  for  the  same ; 

And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases. 
Perhaps  tliese  are  most  difficult  to  tame : 

Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 

Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

LXIV. 

The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale,  I 

Pale  as  if  painted  so  ;  her  cheek  being  red 

By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  lees  hale 
*Tis  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 

Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail. 
Poor  soul !  for  she  was  country  bora  and  bred. 

And  knew  no  better  in  her  immorality 

Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV.  I 

Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  eqn^e  eye,  \ 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  its  comer. 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  essay'd  to  dry. 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner 
Parading  all  her  sensibility. 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  scomer. 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation, 
To  be  call'd  up  for  her  examination.  { 

LXVL 

Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter'd  here  and  there. 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent 
The  lawyers  in  3ie  study  ;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poacheis ;  the  men  sent 
From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  dispatches)  in  their  several  stations, 
Exulting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

Lvn. 

But  this  poor  giri  was  left  in  the  great  hall. 
While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  friul, 

Discuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  "  small'^ 
A  mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale. 

She  waited  until  Justice  could  recall 
Its  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 

To  name  a  thing  in  nomenclature  rather 

Perplexing  for  most  vu^ns — a  child's  father. 

Lxvin. 

You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lord  Henry,  link'd  with  dogs  and  honea. 

There  was  much  bustle  too,  and  preparation 
Below  stain  on  the  score  of  second  courses ; 

Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation, 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land  resoorces 

Have  <*  public  days,"  when  all  men  may  carouse. 

Though  not  exactly  what 's  call'd  **  open  house.** 

in  any  case,  he  will  be  preferable  to  Imbeciles^    There  ts  a 
glorious  field  for  him,  if  he  know  how  to  cultivate  iU-HNa* 
poleon.  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  died  at  Vutnna  in  18SS--t3  the 
disappointment  of  many  propheu.] 
s     **  1  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  piofess, 
(However  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me: 
Though  ye  wil«>  the  winds,  and  let  them  figlit 
Against  the  eAttrvAM.**— JfceiefA. 
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LXDL 

But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  uninvited 
(Thus  we  trandate  a  general  invitation) 

All  country  gentlemen,  eequired  or  knighted, 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 

At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 
With  fashionable  wines  and  conyersation ; 

And  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connection. 

Tall  o'er  themselves  the  past  and  next  electioo. 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  electioneerer 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit 

But  county  contests  cost  him  rather  dearer. 

Because  the  neighboring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgabbit 

Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here ; 
His  son,  the  Honorable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  "  other  interest,'*  (meanhig 

The  same  self-interest,  with  a  diflS^rent  leaning ) 

LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautions  therefore  in  his  county, 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others, 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

LXXII. 

A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 
No  less  a  friend  to  government — he  held. 

That  he  exactly  the  just  medium  hit 

*Twixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  compellM, 

Such  was  his  sovereign's  pleasure,  (though  unfit, 
He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd,) 

To  hold  some  sinecures  he  wish'd  abolished. 

But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolish'd. 

LXXIIL 

He  was  *<  free  to  confess" — (whence  comes  this  phrase? 

Is't  English?  No— 'tis  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-a-days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century. 
He  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  to  praise. 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high ; 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXIV. 

Heaven,  and  his  friends,  knew  that  a  private  life 
Had  ever  been  his  sole  and  whole  ambition ; 

But  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife, 
Which  tfareaten'd  the  whole  country  with  perditkmT 

When  demagogues  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 
Cut  through  and  through  (oh !  damnable  incision !) 

The  Gordian  or  the  Geordi-an  knot,  whose  strings 

Have  tied  together  commons,  lords,  and  kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner  "  come  place  into  the  civil  list  pieep  it. 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost*—"  he  would 

Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiaa'd : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it ; 

But  shonld  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist, 
The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it : 

For  how  coukl  it  go  on  ?    Explain  who  can ! 

He  gkmed  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 


LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent — ay,  much  more— 
Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common shore. 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 

O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 

Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 

To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

LXXVII. 

All  this  (save  the  last  sUnza)  Henry  said. 

And  thought    I  say  no  more — I've  said  too  much  ; 

For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read — 
OIF— or  upon  the  hustings— some  slight  such 

Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 
Of  the  ofiicial  candidate.     Fll  touch 

No  more  on  thia— the  dinner-bell  hath  rung. 

And  grace  is  said ;  the  grace  I  should  have  sung — 

LXXVIII. 

But  I'm  too  late,  and  therefore  must  make  play 
'TwBS  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 

Was  wont  to  boast — as  if  a  glutton's  tray 
Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 

But  'twas  a  public  feast  and  public  day, — 

Quite  full,  right  dulK  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold, 

Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer, 

And  everybody  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

LXXIX. 

The  squires  familiariy  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 

The  very  servants  puzzling  how  to  hand 

Their  plates — without  it  might  be  too  much  bending 

From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand — 
Yet,  like  their  masters,  fearful  of  offending. 

For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 

Might  cost  both  man  and  master  too— their  places. 

LXXX. 

There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen. 
Whose  hounds  ne'er  err*d,  nor  greyhounds  deign'd  to 

Some  deadly  shots  too,  Septembrizem,  seen      [lurch  ; 
Eariiest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 

Of  the  poor  partridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 
There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church. 

Taken  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches, 

And  several  who  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

LXXXL 

There  were  some  country  wags  too— and,  alas ! 

Some  exiles  fit>m  the  town,  who  had  been  diivon 
To  gaxe,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 

And  rise  at  nine  m  Ueu  of  long  eleven. 
And  k> !  upon  that  day  it  came  to  pass, 

I  sate  next  that  o'erwfaelming  son  of  heaven. 
The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith,* 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafen'd  with. 

LXXXII. 

I  knew  him  m  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  diner  cot,  though  but  a  curate, 

And  not  a  joke  he  cnt  but  eam'd  its  praise. 
Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 

(O  Providence !  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways ! 
Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate  7) 

Grave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Linooln, 

A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  naught  to  think  on. 


*  Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  uito  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance.'*— Ifsc^ftA. 


« [Querv,  Sidney  Smithy  authorof  Pettr  Phmley^  Lettenf 


>  [Query,  Sidney 
—Printer's  DeviL] 
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Lxxxni. 

His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sennons  jokes ; 

Bat  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens ; 
For  wit  hath  no  frreai  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pens 
Imbibed  5ie  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  effi>rts  very  loud  and  long, 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  fh)m  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 

There  i$  a  difference,  says  the  song,  **  between 
A  beggar  and  a  queen,"'  or  wot  (of  late 

The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  weVe  seen — 
But  we*U  say  noUiing  of  afiairs  of  state) 

A  difference  "  'twixt  a  bi^op  and  a  dean," 
A  difference  between  crockery-ware  and  plate» 

As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth — 

And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  nature's  discrepancies,  none 
Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 
Of  which  the  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own, 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel,  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambiti<m — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition 

LXXXVL 

But "  en  avant !"    The  light  loves  languish  o*er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 

A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  being,  u  we  know, 

E>ren  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifying  Venus,"  who  doth  owe 

To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truffles: 

Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 

LXXXVII. 

Dully  passM  o*er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where, 
Confused,  in  the  confusion,  and  distrait, 

And  sitting  as  if  nailM  upon  his  chair: 
Though  knives  and  forks  clank*d  round  as  in  a  fray, 

He  seem'd  unconcious  of  all  passing  there. 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  expressed  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVIII. 

On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  bans, 
He  started ;  and  perceiving  smiles  around 

Broadening  to  grins,  he  color  d  more  than  once. 
And  hai^y — as  nothing  can  confound 

A  wise  man  more  than  laughter  from  a  dunce— 
Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound. 

And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  he  could  curb  it. 

He  had  paid  his  neighbor's  prayer  with  half  a  tcutot 

LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  oocurr'd. 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur ; 
But  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third. 

Were  angry — as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wondered  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure ; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
Had  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  votes. 


1 C"  There 's  a  difference  between  a  beggar  and  a  queen ; 
And  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  why ; 


XC. 

They  little  knew,  or  might  have  S3rmpa:ttiized, 
That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost, 

A  prologue  which  but  slightly  haroKmized 
With  the  substantial  company  engroa'd 

By  matter,  and  so  much  materialist. 
Thai  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvid  moel 

Of  two  things — how  (the  questkm  rather  odd  is) 

Such  bodies  couM  have  souls,  or  soub  such  bodkos. 

XCI. 
But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  stare 

From  all  the  'squires  and  'squireases  around. 
Who  wondered  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 

Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 
For  some  vivacity  among  the  fair. 

Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound— 
(For  little  things  upon  my  lord's  estate 
Were  good  small  talk  for  others  still  le«  great)^ 

XCIL 

Was,  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  his. 
And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  cheek. 

Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss : 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  beqwaks 

A  strong  external  motive  ;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  naught  to  pique. 

Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 

Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  smiles. 

XCIIL 

*Tw9B  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplatioa. 

Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity ; 
And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation. 

Which  was  not  very  wise,  and  still  less  witty. 
Since  he  had  gain'd  at  least  her  observation, 

A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 
As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 
By  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their  delei 

XCIV. 
But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  bludi  in  tnm. 

Nor  seem  embarrass'd — quite  the  contrary  ; 
Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — twt  stem — 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her  eye. 
Yet  grew  a  little  pale — with  what  ?  concern  ? 

I  know  not ;  but  her  color  ne'er  was  high — 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd — and  always  clear. 
As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day  ;  and  watching,  witching,  condescendiiig 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game. 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blendin|r. 
As  all  must  Mend  whose  part  it  is  to  aun 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  nmilar  connection's 
Safe  conduct  through  the  rocks  of  re-electionB. 

XCVI. 

Though  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole. 
And  usual— Juan,  when  he  cast  a  glance 

On  Adelme  while  playing  her  grand  r6le, 
Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  a  danee. 

Betraying  only  now  and  then  her  soul 
By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance, 

(Of  weariness  or  scorn,)  began  to  feel 

Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  real ; 


A  queen  does  not  swagger,  nor  get  drunk  Uke  a  beggar. 
Nor  be  half  so  merry  as  I,"  Acl 
s  [Sine  Cerere  et  Baocho  friget  Tenus.— Aoao.] 
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XCVII. 

So  well  she  acted  all  and  every  part 

By  tunis — with  that  vivacious  versatility, 
Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They  err — 'tis  merely  what  is  callM  mobility,' 
A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility  ; 
And  false— though  true ;  for  surely  they're  sincerest, 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest 

XCVIII. 
This  makes  your  actore,  artists,  and  romancers, 

Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never  • 
But  speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers. 

Little  that 's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever ; 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 

Though  all  Exchequer  chancellors  endeavor, 
Of  late  years,  to  difqjense  with  Cocker's  rigors, 
And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCIX. 
The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they. 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  might  do  in  a  modest  way. 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  what  thev  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  Sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea. 
That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 
While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces, 

The  fair  Fitz-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  ease ; 
Though  too  well  bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  faces. 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seize 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places — 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 
And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment ; 
And  this  at  present  was  her  kind  employment 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close  ; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came. 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose. 

And  courtesying  off,  as  courtesies  country  dame, 
Retired :  with  most  unfashionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same. 
Delighted  with  their  dinner  and  their  host. 
But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most. 

CIL 
Some  praised  her  beauty  :  others  her  great  grace  ; 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whoso  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face, 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes ;  she  was  truly  worthy  her  hi^  place  I 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity. 
And  then  her  dress — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity  !* 

cin. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserved  their  praises. 

By  an  impartial  indemnification 
For  all  her  past  exertion  and  soft  phrases. 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation. 


» In  French  "  mohUiU.'"  I  am  not  sure  that  mobility  is 
EnRli^h ;  but  it  is  expressive  of  a  quality  which  rather  belongs 
to  other  climates,  thoxigh  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent m  onr  own.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  excessive  suscepti- 
bility of  immediate  impressions— at  the  same  time  without 
losing  the  past:  and  is,  though  sometimes  apparently  useful 
to  the  possessor,  a  most  painful  and  unhappy  attribute.— 
[That  Lord  Byron  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the  abun- 
dance of  this  quality  in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  danger  in 
which  it  placed  consistency  and  singleness  of  character,  did 
not  require  this  note  to  assure  you.  The  consciousness,  In- 
deed, of  his  own  natural  tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every 
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Which  tum*d  upoii  their  late  guests'  miens  and  facei, 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relatiph  ; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses, 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  treases. 

CIV. 
True,  she  said  little — 'twas  the  rest  that  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram ; 
But  then  'twas  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke : 

Like  Addison's  "  faint  praise,"'  so  wont  to  damn, 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke. 

As  mnsic  chimes  in  with  a  melodrame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend ! 

I  ask  but  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 

CV. 
There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 

Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed ;  one 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien  ; 

And  Juan,  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  on  what  he  had  heard  or  seen, 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone : 
In  vain  he  beard  the  others  rail  or  rally. 
He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

CVI. 

Tis  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence ;  she  perhaps  mistook 

Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 

Farther ;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so. 
But  Juan,  sitting  silent  in  his  nook. 

Observing  little  in  his  revery. 

Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

CVIL 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost. 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

He  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most 
And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew'd 

In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost, 
Or  hardcn'd  ;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal. 
Are  so  divine,  that  I  must  deem  them  real : — 

cvin. 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  bettor  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  call'd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways ; 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own. 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  zone. 

CIX. 

Who  would  not  sigh  Ai  at  rav  KvBtpuav 
That  hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart  ? 

Alas !  her  star  must  fade  like  that  of  Dian  : 
Ray  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart 

Auacreon  only  had  the  soul  to  tie  an 

Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 

Of  Eros :  but  though  thou  hast  play'd  us  many  tricks. 

Still  we  respect  thee,  *•  Alma  Venus  Genetrix  I"* 


chance  impression,  and  change  with  every  passing  impulse, 
was  not  only  forever  present  in  his  mind,  but  had  the  eflfect 
of  keeping  him  in  that  general  hne  of  consistency,  on  cer- 
tain fH'eat  subjects,  which  he  continued  to  preserve  through- 
out  life.— MooRK.] 

•  "  Cuhosa  felicitas.**— Petronius  Abbitbr 

•  t"  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  It^r, 

And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.* 

Pope  on  Additom,} 

•  f •*  ffenctrix  bomfnura,  divAmque  voluptas. 

Alma  Venus !"— Lucrit.  lib.  i.] 
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Canto  x^. 


ex. 

And  full  of  sentimeuts,  sublime  as  billows 

Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond» 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnig^ht  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his  ;  but  to  despond 

Rather  than  rest.     Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  couch  ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep. 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 

The  night  was  as  before:  he  was  undress'd, 
Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress ; 

Completely  "  sans  culotte,"  and  without  vest ; 
In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  less : 

But  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 
He  sate  with  feelings  awkward  to  express, 

(By  these  who  have  not  had  such  visitations,) 

Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXII. 

And  not  in  vain  he  listen'd ; — Hush  !  what's  that? 

I  see — I  see — Ah,  no  ! — 'tis  not — yet  'tis — 
Ye  powers !  it  is  the — the — the^Pooh  !  the  cat ! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  bis ! 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Miss, 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous, 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe 

CXIII. 

Again — what  is 't  ?    The  wind  ?     No,  no, — this  time 

It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before. 
With  awful  footsteps  regular  as  rhyme, 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle. 

CXIV. 

A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,' 

Which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge  ;  and  a  slight  clatter, 

Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass, 
Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water. 

Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas ! 
For  immaterialism  's  a  serious  matte** ; 

So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  \afjt  great 

In  souls  immortal,  shun  them  t^t?-ii-t§te. 

cxv. 

Were  his  eyes  open  ? — Yes !  and  nis  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — ^to  make  one  dumb. 
Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew, 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eye»were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open'd  next  7 — ^the  door. 

CXVI. 

It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  c*eak. 

Like  that  of  hell     "  Lasciate  ^i  speranza 

Voi  che  entrate !"     The  hinge  seem'd  to  speak, 
Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stanza ; 

Or — ^but  all  words  upon  such  themes  are  weak : 
A  single  shade 's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 

Hero — for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit  ? 

Or  how  is't  matter  trembles  to  come  near  it? 

1  See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Saxony,  raised  by  Schroepfer— *'  Karl— Karl- 
was  woUtt  du  mit  mich  T** 


CXVIL 

The  door  flew  wide,  not  swiftly, — but,  as  fly 
The  sea-gulls,  with  a  steady,  sober  flight — 

And  then  swung  back  ;  nor  close — but  stood  awiy. 
Half  letting  in  long  shadows  on  the  light. 

Which  still  in  Juan's  candlesticks  bum'd  high. 
For  he  had  two,  both  tolerably  bright. 

And  in  the  door-way,  darkening  darknea,  stood 

The  sable  friar  in  his  solemn  hood. 

CXVIIL 
Don  Juan  shook,  as  erst  he  had  been  shaken 

The  night  before  ;  but  being  sick  of  shaking,  , 

He  first  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken  ; 

And  then  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking ;  j 

His  own  internal  ghost  began  to  awaken  I 

Within  him,  and  to  quell  his  coiporal  qnaking —        | 
Hinting  that  soul  and  body  on  the  whole 
Wore  odds  against  a  disembodied  sool. 

CXIX. 

And  then  his  dread  grew  wrath,  and  his  wrath  fierce. 
And  he  arose,  advanced — ^the  shade  retreated  ; 

But  Juan,  eager  now  the  truth  to  pierce, 

Follow'd,  his  veins  no  longer  cold,  but  heated. 

Resolved  to  thrust  the  mystery  carte  and  tierce. 
At  whatsoever  risk  of  being  defeated: 

The  ghost  stopped,  menaced,  then  retired,  antil 

He  reach'd  the  ancient  wall,  then  stood  stone  stilL 

cxx. 

Juan  put  forth  one  arm — Eternal  powers .' 
It  touch'd  no  soul,  no  body,  but  the  wall. 

On  which  the  moonbeams  fell  in  silvery  showera, 
Checker'd  with  all  the  tracery  of  the  hall ; 

He  shudder'd,  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 
When  he  can't  tell  what  'tis  that  doth  appaL 

How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  nonentity 

Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity. 

CXXL 

But  still  the  shade  remain'd :  the  blue  eyes  glared. 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death  ; 
Yet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared. 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath : 
A  straggling  curl  show'd  he  had  been  fair-hair'd  ; 

A  r^  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath, 
Gleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shroud 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  from  a  gray  ckmd. 

CXXIL 

And  Juan,  puzzled,  but  still  curioos,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — Wonder  upon  wonder ! 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bust, 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  imder. 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must, 
That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blunder, 

And  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  caught 

Only  the  wall,  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

cxxin. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  sweet  sool 

As  ever  lurk'd  beneath  a  holy  hood : 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  soroethmg  much  Uke  flesh  and  blood ; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl. 

And  they  reveal'd — alas .'  that  e'er  they  shoiik] ! 
In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o'ergrown  balk, 
The  phantom  of  her  frolic  Grace— Fitx-Folke ! 
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CHILDR  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


CANTO  THE  FIRST. 
Note  [A.] — Battle  or  Taiavbea.    See  p.  19. 

*•  To  f ted  ih»  crow  on  Talmotrvft  plmn^ 
AndfertiHx*  thejield  that  taek  jrrttemii  to  gain.** 

Stanza  zli. 

We  think  it  right  to  restore  here  a  note  which  Lord  Byron 
himself  suppressed  with  reluctance,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
friend.  It  alludes,  inter  aiia^  to  the  then  recent  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  ••  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  of  which  work 
the  profits  had  been  handsomely  given  to  the  cause  of  Portu- 
guese patriotism :— •'  We  have  beard  wonders  of  the  Portu- 
guese lately,  and  their  gallantry.  Pray  Heaven  it  continue ! 
yet '  would  it  were  bedliroc,  Hal,  and  all  were  well :'  They 
must  fight  a  great  many  hours,  by  *  Shrewsbur*  clock,'  before 
the  number  of  their  slain  equals  that  of  oiir  countrymen 
butchered  by  these  kind  creatures,  now  metamorphosed  into 
*  cacadores,'  and  what  not.  I  merely  state  a  fact,  not  confined 
to  Portugal ;  for  in  Sicily  and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the 
head  at  a  handsome  average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or 
Maltese  is  ever  punished  !  The  neglect  of  protection  is  dis- 
graceful to  our  government  and  governors ;  for  the  murders 
are  as  notorious  as  the  moon  that  shines  upon  them,  and  the 
apathv  that  overlooks  them.  The  Portuiguese,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  are  complimented  with  the  '  Forlorn  Hope,'— if  the 
cowards  are  become  brave,  (like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  in  a 
comer,)  pray  let  them  display  it  But  there  is  a  subscription 
for  these  *  Spaa^uXot^*  (they  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
epithet  nnce  applied  to  the  Spartans :)  and  all  the  charitable 
duronymics.  from  ostentatious  A.  to d^dent  Z.,  and  IKlt.Od. 
from  •  An  Admirer  of  Valor,'  are  in  requisition  for  the  lists 
at  Lloyd's,  and  the  honor  of  British  benevolence.  Well !  we 
have  fought,  and  subscribed,  and  bestowed  peerages,  and 
buried  the  killed  by  our  friends  and  foes ;  and,  lo !  all  this 
is  to  be  done  over  again  !  Like  Lien  Chi,  (in  Goldsmith's 
Citizen  of  the  World,)  as  we  *  grow  older,  we  grow  never 
the  better.'  It  would  be  pleasant  to  learn  who  will  subscribe 
for  us,  in  or  about  the  year  1615,  and  what  nation  will  send 
fifty  thousand  men,  first  to  be  decimated  in  the  capital,  and 
then  decimated  again  (in  the  Irish  fashion,  nine  out  of  ten) 
in  the  '  bed  of  honor  :*  which,  as  Sergeant  Kite  says,  is 
considerably  larser  ana  more  commodious  than  *  the  bed  of 
Ware.*  Then  they  must  have  a  poet  to  write  the  *  Vision  of 
Don  Perceval,'  and  generously  bestow  the  profits  of  the  well 
and  widely  printed  quarto,  to  rebuild  the  '  Backwynd'  and 
the  *  Canongate.*  or  furnish  new  kilts  for  the  half-roasted 
Highlanders.  Lord  Wellington,  however,  has  enacted 
marvels;  and  so  did  his  oriental  brother,  whom  I  saw 
charioteering  over  the  French  fiag,  and  heajxl  clipping  bad 
Spanish,  after  listeninx  to  the  speech  of  a  patriotic  cobbler  of 
Cadiz,  on  the  event  of  his  own  entry  into  that  city,  and  the 
exit  of  some  five  thousand  bold  Britons  out  of  this  '  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.*  Sorely  were  we  puzzled  how  to  dispose 
of  that  same  victory  of  Talavera ;  ana  a  victory  it  surely  was 
somewhere,  for  everybody  claimed  it.  The  Spanish  dispatch 
and  mob  called  it  Cuesta's,  and  made  no  great  mention  of 
the  Viscount ;  the  French  called  it  theirs,  (to  my  great  dis- 
comfiture,—for  a  French  consul  stopped  my  mouth  in  Greece 
with  a  pestilent  Paris  Gazette  Just  as  1  had  killed  Sebas- 
tiana  '  in  buckram,'  and  King  Joseph  *  in  Kendal  green')— 
and  we  have  not  yet  determined  what  to  call  it  or  whose ; 
for,  cenes,  it  was  none  of  our  own.  Howbeit,  Massena's 
retreat  is  a  great  comfort ;  and  as  we  have  not  been  in  the 

1  lliia  8r.  Gropiua  wu  nup\oj*A  bjr  a  nobis  Lord  for  tbt  toi*  purpow  of 
akttehinf,  io  vbieb  bt  tseela ;  but  I  am  aorry  to  mj,  Uiat  he  bat,  ibrourh 
tlM  aboM«l  Moction  of  tbu  most  retpteubl*  naint,  boao  trtadlnf  at  humbU 
diataoee  in  Um  mm  of  8r.  Laaan.— A  ahipfui  of  bia  tropbtaa  waa  (leuinad, 
■ad  I  baUaTt  eooAaeatad,  at  Cooataotinopla,  in  ISIO.  I  aa  moat  bappj  to 
ba  aow  aoablad  to  atata,  that  *•  tbia  waa  not  io  bia  bood ;"  that  ba  waa  aaa- 
vlsfad  acMj  m  a  paiatar,  aod  tbat  Ma  Mbia  patroo  tiaavowa  all 


habit  of  parsuhig  for  some  years  past,  no  wonder  we  are  a 
httle  awkward  st  first  No  doubt  we  shall  improve ;  or,  if 
not,  we  have  only  to  take  to  our  old  way  of  retrograding, 
and  there  we  are  at  home." 


CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

Note  [A.] — Removal  or  thk  Works  or  Art  nu>M 
Athens.     See  p.  27. 

**  But  most  the  modem  PicCs  ignoble  boast. 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hath  spared." 

Stanza  xii. 
At  this  moment,  (January  3,  1810,)  besides  what  has 
been  niready  deposited  in  London,  a  Hydriot  vessel  is  in 
the  Pyrffius  to  receive  every  portable  relic.     Thus,  as 
I  heard  a  young  Greek  observe,  in  common  with  many  of 
his  countrymen— for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this 
I  occasion— thus  may  Lord  EIkui  boast  of  ha\ing  ruined 
,  Athens.    An  Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named 
.  Lusieri,  is  the  agent  of  devastation ;  and  hke  the  Greek 
'   finder  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  who  followed  the  same  pro- 
fession, he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  of  plunder.    Be- 
I  tween   this  artist  and  the  French  Consul  Fauvel,  who 
wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for  his  own  government,  there 
is  now  a  violent  dispute  concerning  a  car  employed  in 
their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of  which— I  wish  they  were 
both  broken  upon  it !— has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consul, 
I  and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  complaint  before  the  Waywode. 
I  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  m  liis  choice  of  Signer 
I  Lusieri.    Durmg  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Athens,  he 
never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as  far  as  Sunium,  (now 
Cape  Colonna,)  till  he  accompanied  us  in  our  second  ex- 
cursion.   However,  his  works,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  most 
beautiful :  but  they  are  almost  all  unfinished.    While  he 
and  his  patrons  confine  themselves  to  tasting  medals,  ap- 
preciating cameos,   sketching  columns,  and  cheapening 
J^euis,  their  little  absurdities  are  as  harmless  as  insect  or 
ox-hunting,  maiden  speechifying,  barouche-driving,  or  any 
such  pastime ;   but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four 
shiploads  of  the  most  valuable  and  massy  relics  that  time 
and  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  injured  and  most  cele- 
brated of  cities ;  when  they  destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
tear  down  those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of 
ages,  1  know  no  motive  which  can  excuse,  no  name  which 
can  designate  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation. 
It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Verres,  that  he  had  plundered  Sicily,  in  the  manner  since 
imitated   at  Athens.     The  most    unblushing   impudence 
could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  affix  the  name  of  its  plun- 
derer to  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis ;  while  the  wanton 
and  useless  defacement  of  the  whole  range  of  the  basso- 
relievos,  in  one  compartment  of  the  temple,  will  never 
permit  that  name  to  be  pronounced  by  an  observer  without 
execration. 

On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially :  I  am  not  a  col- 
lector or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival; 
but  I  have  some  early  prepossession  in  favor  of  Greece, 
and  do  not  think  the  honor  of  England  advanced  by  plun- 
der, whether  of  India  or  Attica. 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has  done 
less :  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet  "  all  honor- 
able men,"  have  done  best,  because,  after  a  deal  of  ex- 
cavation and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywode,  mining 
and  countermining,  they  have  done  nothing  at  all.  We 
had  such  ink  shea,  and  wme  shed,  which  almost  ended  in 
bloodshed  I  Lord  B.'s  **  prig"— see  Jonathan  Wild  for  the 
definition  of  "  priggism"— quarrelled  with  another.  Groping 

with  bim,  except  aa  an  artiau  If  tha  armr  in  tba  Arat  and  aecotid  etliiiona 
af  tbia pnatn  baa  fj^tn  tbe  nobia  Lord  a  raointni'a  pam,  1  am  vary  aornr  (or  it: 
Br.  Oropiua  baa  aaaumad  for  vaar*  ih«  naote  of  bia  areai ;  and  iboufh  leanaoc 
mneh  condemn  mvaalf  for  »bannf  in  tba  roiauka  oT  ao  manx,  I  am  happj  ia 
bainf  ooa  of  tbe  Srat  to  ba  ondacai^vd.  Indaad,  I  bava  aa  mueb  ulaaauia  in 
eontradkUnf  tbia  aa  I  (alt  rcfrat  in  alatinc  i»-^fff  f  <Mrd  adldan. 
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by  name,  (a  very  good  name  too  for  his  businees,)  and  mat* 
tered  something  about  satisfacUon,  in  a  verbal  answer  to  a 
note  of  the  poor  Prussian:  this  was  stated  at  :able  to 
Gropius,  who  laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterward^ 
The  rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I 
have  reason  to  remember  their;  rjuabble,  for  thvy  wanted 
In  make  me  their  arbitrator 


Note  [B.] — ^Albania  and  the  Albanian!. 
Seep.  30. 

"  Lattd  of  Albmia  !  let  nw  bend  imne  eye$ 
On  tkeet  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  r 

Stanza  zxxriL 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria.  Chaonia. 
and  Epirus.  Iskander  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander ; 
and  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is  alluded 
to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-eighth  stanza. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Scanderbeg 
the  countiyman  of  Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pel  la  in 
Macedon,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus 
to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his  exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a  country  "  within  sight 
of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America.**  Cir- 
cumstances, of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  myself  into  that  country  before  we  visited  any 
other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion or  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannina,  no 
other  Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital 
into  the  interior,  as  that  gentleman  very  lately  assured  me. 
All  Pacha  was  at  that  time,  (October,  1809,)  carrying  on 
war  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat, 
a  strong  fortress,  which  he  was  then  besiegmg;  on  our 
arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepaleni,  his  high- 
ness's  birthplace,  and  favorite  Serai,  only  one  day's  dis- 
tance from  Berat ;  at  this  juncture  the  Vizier  had  made  it 
his  head-quarters.  After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  ac- 
cordingly followed ;  but  though  furnished  \%iih  every  ac- 
commodation, and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier's  secre- 
taries, we  were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in 
accomplishing  a  journey  which,  on  our  return,  barely  oc- 
cupied four.  On  our  route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyro- 
castro  and  Libochabo,  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina 
in  size ;  and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitza  and  Delvinachi,  the  frontier 
village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to  descant, 
because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  fellow- 
traveller,  in  a  work  which  may  probably  precede  this  in 
publication,  that  I  as  httle  wish  to  follow  as  I  would  to  an- 
ticipate him.  But  some  few  observations  are  necessary  to 
the  text.  The  Arnaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly 
by  their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in 
dress,  ftgure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains 
seemed  Caledonian,  with  a  kinder  climate.  The  kilt, 
though  white  ;  the  spare,  active  form ;  their  dialect,  Celtic 
in  its  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to 
Morven.  No  nation  are  so  detested  and  dreaded  bv  their 
neiRhbors  as  the  Albanese ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them 
as  Chnstians,  or  the  Turks  as  Moslems  ;  and  in  fact  they 
are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes  neither.  Their 
habits  lire  predatory— all  are  armed  :  and  the  red-shawled 
Aniaouts,  the  Montenegrins,  Chimariots,  and  Gegdes  are 
treacherous  ;  the  others  differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  es- 
sentially in  character.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes. 
I  can  speak  favorably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel 
and  a  Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part  of 
Turkey  which  came  within  my  observation:  and  more 
faithful  in  peril,  or  indefatigable  in  service,  are  rarely  to  be 
found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Basilius,  the  Moslem,  Der- 
vish Tahiri ;  the  former  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  the  lat- 
ter about  my  own.  Basilius  was  strictly  charged  by  Ali 
Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us;  and  Dervish  was  one  of 
fifty  who  accompanied  us  through  the  forests  of  Acamania 
to  the  banks  of  Achelous,  and  onward  to  Messalonghi  in 
iEtolia.  There  I  took  him  into  my  own  service,  and 
never  had  occasion  to  repent  it  till  the  moment  of  my 
departure. 

when,  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Mr.  Hob- 
house  for  England,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  in  the 
Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frightening  away  my 
physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  cut  If  1  was  not 
cored  within  a  given  time.    To  this  consolatory  assurance 


ot  posthumous  retribution,  and  a  resolute  refoaal  of  Dr. 
RomaneU's  prescriptions,  I  attributed  my  recovery.  I  had 
left  my  last  remaimng  EngUsh  serrant  at  Athens .  my  dra- 
goman was  as  ill  as  myself,  and  mv  poor  Arnaouts  nursed 
me  with  an  attention  which  woufd  have  done  homx-  to 
oivilization.  They  had  a  variety  of  adventures :  for  the 
Moslem,  Dervish,  being  a  remarkably  handsome  mmxk,  -wn 
always  squabbling  with  the  hu^Mmds  of  Athens  :  insonradi 
that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  paid  me  a  visit  of  re- 
monstrance at  the  Convent,  on  the  subject  of  his  hsvin^ 
taken  a  woman  from  the  bath— whom  he  had  Uwfuily 
bought,  aowever-^\  thing  quite  contrary  to  etiquette.  Ba- 
silius also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst  his  own  per- 
suasion, and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  cirarch, 
mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  churchmen,  whom  he 
cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  most  heterodox  manner.  Yet  be 
never  passed  a  church  without  crossing  himself ;  and  I  re- 
member the  risk  he  ran  in  enterins  St.  Sophi*,  jl  dtambol, 
because  it  had  once  been  a  place  of  his  worship.  On  renMxi- 
strating  with  him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings,  he  invan- 
ably  answered,  '*  Our  church  is  holy ,  our  priests  are  thieves  r 
and  then  he  crossed  himself  as  usual,  and  boxed  the  ears  of 
the  first  **  papas**  who  refused  to  assist  in  any  required 
operation,  as  was  always  found  to  be  necessary  where 
a  priest  had  any  influence  with  the  Cogia  Bashi  of  ha 
village.  Indeed,  a  more  abandoned  race  of  miscrean.  t  can- 
not exist  than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  my  Alba- 
nians were  summoned  to  receive  their  pay.  Basilins  took 
his  with  an  awkward  show  of  regret  at  my  intended  de- 
parture, and  marched  away  to  his  quarters  with  his  bag  of 
piasters.  I  sent  for  Dervish,  but  for  some  time  be  was  not 
to  be  found ;  at  last  he  entered,  Just  as  Signor  Loeoibeti. 
fetther  to  the  ci-devant  Anglo-consul  of  Athens,  ana  s^me 
other  of  my  Greek  acquaintances,  paid  me  a  visit.  DerriiA 
took  the  money,  but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it  to  the  groui^ ; 
and  clasping  his  hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead, 
rushed  out  of  the  room  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  mo- 
ment to  the  hour  of  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  la- 
mentations, and  all  our  efforts  to  console  him  only  produced 
this  answer,  **M*a0«v«,'*  "He  leaves  me."    Signor  Lo- 

f^otheti,  who  never  wept  before  for  any  thing  less  than  tbe 
OSS  of  a  para,  (about  the  fourth  of  a  farthing.)  melted ; 
the  padre  of  the  convent,  my  attendants,  my  visiters — and 
I  verily  believe  that  even  Steme*s  "  foolish  fat  scullion*' 
would  have  left  her  *'  fish-kettle*'  to  sympathize  with  the 
unaffected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this  bartwrian. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,  a  short  time 
before  my  departure  from  England,  a  noble  and  most  inti- 
mate associate  had  excused  himself  from  taking  leave  of 
me  because  he  had  to  attend  a  relation  "  to  a  millmer"*,"  1 
felt  no  less  surprised  than  humiliated  by  the  present  occurs 
rence  and  the  past  recollection.  That  Dervish  would  leave 
me  with  some  regret  was  to  be  expected ;  when  master 
and  man  have  been  scrambling  over  the  mountains  of  a 
dozen  provinces  together,  they  are  unwilhng  to  separate ; 
but  his  present  feelings,  contrasted  with  his  native  feroci- 
ty, improved  my  opinion  of  the  human  heart.  I  believe 
this  almost  feuaal  fidelity  is  frequent  amon^  them.  One 
day,  on  our  journey  over  Parnassus,  an  Englishman  in  my 
service  gave  him  a  push  in  some  dispute  about  the  baggase, 
which  he  unluckily  mistook  for  a  blow :  he  spoke  not.  bat 
sat  down  leaning  ms  head  upon  his  hands.  Foreseeing  the 
consequences,  we  endeavored  to  explain  away  the  affront, 
which  produced  the  following  answer :— ♦*  I  hare  been  a  rob-  | 
her ;  I  am  a  soldier :  no  captain  ever  struck  me ;  yew  are 
my  master,  I  have  eaten  your  bread,  but  by  /*«/  bread  ?  (an 
unusual  oath,)  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  would  have  stabbed 
the  dog  your  servant,  and  gone  to  the  mountains.**  So  the 
affJEiir  ended,  but  from  that  day  forward  he  never  thorough- 
ly forgave  the  thoughtless  fellow  who  insulted  him^ 
Dervish  excelled  in  the  dance  of  his  country,  conjectured 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic :  be  that  as  it  may. 
it  is  manly,  and  requires  wonderful  agility.  It  is  very  d»-  ' 
tinct  from  the  stupid  Romaika,  the  dull  round-about  of  the 
Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party  had  so  many  speci-  . 
mens. 

The  Albanians  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that  appella- 
tion, but  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of  countenance : 
and  the  most  beautiful  women  I  ever  beheld,  in  stature  and 
in  features,  we  saw  levtUing  the  road  broken  down  by  the 
torrents  between  Delvinachi  and  Libochabo.  Their  manner 
of  walking  is  truly  theatrical ;  but  this  strut  is  probably  the 
effect  of  the  capote,  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shoiuder. 
Their  long  hair  reminds  you  &i  the  Spartans,  and  their 
courage  in  desultory  warfare  :«  nnquestionahle.  Thoagh 
they  have  some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gegdes,  I  never  saw 
a  good  Amaout  horseman ;  my  own  preferred  the  Kngiish 
saddles,  which,  however,  they  could  nerer  keep  Bat  on  foot 
they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 
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Note  [C] — SpBonmi  op  thv  Albanian  or  Arnaoot 
Dialect  of  the  Illtrio.    See  p.  34. 

"  While  tkut  in  concert  ikey  thu  lay  half  sang,  half  ecream^d" 

Stanza  Ixxii. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Aroaout  dialect  of  the 
Illjrric,  There  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral  songs, 
which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men  or  women 
indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely  a  kind  of 
chorus  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our  own  and  all 
other  languages. 

1.  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 

Naeiaran,  popuso. 
t.  Niiciarurs  iift  cirin 

Ha  pea  dcriiii  ti  hin. 
I.  H»  pe  uderi  eaerotini 

Ti  vin  li  mar  MrreUoi. 

4.  Cnltriote  m«  wrraa 
Ea  ha  pe  pM  dua  tire. 

5.  Buo,  Bo,  Bo.  Bo,  Bo, 
Gi  egtm  tpirta  enmirife 

6.  Calinoit  tu  le  fund* 
Eti*  vtt«  tunde  lunda. 

7.  Caliriote  me  aunae 
Ti  mi  put  •  poi  mi  la. 

6.  8e  ti  pau  citi  mora 
Si  mi  ri  ni  veti  udo  gi^ 

9.  Va  le  ni  il  ch«  cadale 
Celo  more,  more  celo. 
10.  Plu  hari  ti  tireie 

Plu  huron  cat  pra  aeti. 


I.  Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  I  come ;  b«  thou 

silent. 
I.  I  eorae,  f  mn  ;  open  tht  door  that 

I  amy  enter. 
1.  Open  the  door  bj  halves,  that  I 

maj  lAke  raj  turban. 
4.  C»liriote«i    with   ihe   dark   eyea, 

open  the  irate  that  I  maj  enter. 
i.  Lo,  Lo,  I  hear  the*,  my  aeul. 

6.  An  Amaout  firl,  in  coetlj  farb, 

walks  with  f  raceful  pride. 

7.  Caliriot  maid  of  the  dark  cxea, 

girt  me  a  kiss. 

8.  ir  I  have  kissed  thee,  what  haat 

thou  rained  ?    My  soul  is  con- 
eumed  wiih  Arc. 

9.  Dance  lijrhtlj,  more  g«ntly,  and 

fently  still. 
10.  Make  not  so  mueb  dost  lo  destroy 
your  emlmiidf  red  hose. 


The  last  stanza  would  puzzle  a  commentator :  the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  tne  most  beautiful  texture,  but  the 
ladies  (to  whom  the  above  Is  $uppo;»ed  lo  be  addressed)  have 
nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots  and  slippers  but  a 
well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white  ankle.  The  Arnaout 
^rls  are  much  handsomer  than  the  Greeks,  and  their  dress 
IS  far  more  picturesque.  They  preserve  their  shape  much 
longer  also,  from  bemg  alwav  ?  in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Amaout  is  not  a  umtten  language :  the 
words  of  this  song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  v*  hich  fol- 
lows, are  spell  according  lo  their  pronunciation.  They 
are  copied  by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect 
perfectly,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 


I.  Ndi  sefda  tinde  ulavoeea 

Veliimi  upri  ri  lofsa. 
S.  Ah  vaisiaao  mi  privi  lofse 

Si  mi  rim  mi  la  voaae. 

S.  Uti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitii  eve  tuUti  dua. 

4.  R«ba  stiuori  saidua 
Qu  mi  sini  vetii  dua. 

5.  Qurmini  dua  civileoi 
Robs  ti  siarmi  tildi  enl. 

8.  Utsra  piea  vaisisao  me  simi  tin  ti  6.  I  have  loved  (bee,  maid,  with  a 

hapti  sincere  e  .ul,  but  ihou  hast  left 

Eli  rai  bire  a  piste  si  gui  dendroi  me  Uke  a  withered  tree, 
tilts'i. 


I.  I  am  wounded  by  thy  love,  and 

have  loved  but  lo  scorch  myself. 
I.  Thou  hast    consumed  me!     Ah! 

maid!  thou  bast  struck  me  to 

the  heart. 
S.  I  have  said  I  wish  no  dowry,  but 

thine  eyes  and  eyelashes. 
4.  The  accursed  ilowry  I  want  not, 

but  thee  only. 
i.  Oire  me  thy  charms,  and  let  the 

portion  feed  the  flames. 


7    Udi  vura  udorini  udiri  eieova  cilti 
mora 
Udonni  talti  bollna  u  ode  caimoni 


7.  If  I  have  placed  my  baud  on  thy 
bowm,   what   have    I  rained? 


ravhai 
tKlus  t] 


I  believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  different 
measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An  idea  some- 
thine  similar  lo  the  thought  in  the  last  hnes  was  expressed 
by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in  contact  with  one  of 
his  ''  {rroKoAvtoi.'*  Critobulus  or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher 
con.^.  .'uned  of  a  shooting  pain  as  far  as  his  shoulder  for 
some  da3rs  after,  and  therefore  very  properly  res  'ed  lo 
teach  his  disciples  in  future  without  touching  them 


Note  [D.] — TuouGirra  on  the  Present  State  of 
Greece.    See  p.  35. 

"  Fair  Greece  '  ead  reUe  of  departed  warth  I 
tmmortaly  though  no  more  ;  though  fatten,  great  .*** 

Stanza  budii. 


Before  I  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  which  everybody, 
tmvt  iler  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something, 
I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next  borrows  an 


1  The  Albanese,  particularly  the  WMnen,  an  freqotndy  termed  **Calt- 
riotas;**  for  what  reason  I  inquired  in  vain. 


Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  rood- 
ness  to  marry  her  to  somebody  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
'*Disdar  Aga,"  (who,  by  the  by.  is  not  an  Aga,)  the  most 
impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  patron  of  larcen)    > 
Athens  ever  saw,  (except  Lord  £.,)  and  tne  unworthy  occu-   I 
pant  of  the  Acropolis,  on  a  handsome  annual  stipend  of  150 
piastres,  (eight  pounds  sterling,)  out  of  which  he  has  only   ; 
to  pay  his  garrison,  the  most  ul-regulated  corps  in  the  ill- 
regulated  Ottoman  Empire     I  speak  it  tenderly,  <(eeing  1 
was  once  the  cause  of  the  husband  of  ''  Ida  of  Athens" 
nearly  suffering  the  bastinado ;  and  because  the  said  "  Dis-    I 
dar"  18  a  turbulent  husband,  and  beats  his  \^ife  ;  so  thai  I   | 
exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate 
maintenance  in  behalf  of  *'  Ida.'*    Having  premiseu  thus   j 
much,  on  a  matter  of  such  import  to  the  readers  of  romances, 
I  may  now  leave  Ida,  to  mention  her  birthplace. 

Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  naime,  and  oil  those  asso-   | 
ciations  which  it  would  be  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  re- 
capitulate, the  very  situation  of  Athens  would  render  it  the   I 
favorite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  art  or  nature.    The  cli-   j 
mate,  to  me  at  least,  appeared  a  perpetual  spring  :  during 
eight  months  I  never  passed  a  day  without  being  as  many 
hours  on  horseback ;  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  never 
lies  in  the  plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  every  part  of  the  East  which  I  visited, 
except  Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of 
climate  to  our  own ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed 
May,  June,  and  part  of  July,  (181U,)  you  might  "  damn  the 
climate,  and  complain  of  spleen,"  five  days  out  of  seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but  the 
moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of  Megara 
the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fear  Hesiod 
will  still  be  found  correct  in  his  description  of  a  Boeotian 
winter. 

We  found  at  Livadia  an  "  esprit  fort**  in  a  Greek  bishop, 
of  all  freethinkers  !  This  worthy  hypocrite  rallied  his  own 
religion  with  great  intrepidity,  (but  not  l>efore  his  flock,) 
and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  "  coglioneria.*'  It  was  impossible 
to  think  better  of  him  for  this ;  but,  for  a  BcDotian,  he  whs 
brisk  with  all  his  absurdity.  This  phenomenon  (with  the 
exception  indeed  of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chseronea,  the 
plain  of  Platea,  Orchomenus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  cave 
of  Trophonius)  was  the  only  remarkable  thing  we  saw  be- 
fore we  passed  Mount  Ciihaerou. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  lum\  a  mill :  at  least  my  com- 
panion (who  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  classical, 
bathed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  fountain  of  Dirce,  and 
anybody  who  thinks  it  worth  while  may  contradict  him.  At 
Castri  we  drank  of  half  a  dozen  streamlets,  some  not  of  the 
purest,  before  we  decided  to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the 
true  Castalian,  and  even  that  had  a  villanous  twang,  proba-  ' 
bly  from  the  snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epic  I 
fever,  like  poor  Dr.  Chandler.  | 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  large  remains  still  exist,  the 
Plain  of  Athens,  Pentelicus,  Hymettus,  the  iEgean,  and  the  | 
Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once ;  in  my  opinion,  a 
more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Cintra  or  Istambol.  Not 
the  view  from  the  Troad.  with  Ida,  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
more  distant  Mount  Athos,  can  equal  it,  though  so  superior  ! 
in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  exr-eptrng  the 
view  from  the  monastery  of  Megaspelion,  (which  is  inferior 
to  Zitza  in  a  command  of  country,)  and  the  descent  from 
the  mountains  on  the  way  from  Tripolitza  to  Argos,  Arca- 
dia has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  the  name 

"  Stemitur,  et  dukes  moriens  reminiscifr  Argos.** 
Yir^  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  m  '•one  but  an 
Argive,  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  doss  not  de- 
serve the  epithet.  And  if  the  Polynices  of  Statins.  "  In 
mediis  audit  duo  litora  campis,"  did  actually  hear  both 
shores  in  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  he  had  belter  ears 
than  have  ever  been  worn  in  such  a  journey  since. 

•*  Athens,"  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  **  is  still  the 
most  polished  city  of  Greece."  Perhaps  it  may  of  Greece. 
but  not  of  the  Greeks;  for  Joannina  in  Epirus  is  universally 
allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior  m  the  wealth, 
refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  its  inhabilantst.  The 
Athenians  are  remarkable  for  their  cunning ,  and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  improperly  characterized  m  that  proverb, 
which  classes  them  with  "the  Jews  of  Stilonica,  and  the 
Turks  of  the  Negropont." 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  m  Athens,  French, 
Italians.  Germans,  Ragusans,  Sec,  there  was  never  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character, 
though  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. 

M.  Fauvel,  the  French  Consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  art- 
ist, and  manners  as  a  gentleman,  none  who  have  known 
him  can  refuse  their  testimony,  has  frequently  declared  in 
my  hearing  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emanci- 
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again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiciilciiBs : 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  resume  its  bartMU-ism,  after  re 
sierting  the  sovereignty  of  Greece :  but  there  seems  to  be  »> 
very  greHt  obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the  Franks,  to 
their  becoming  a  useful  dependency,  or  even  a  free  state 
with  a  proper  guarantee  ;— under  correction,  howerer.  be  it 
spoken,  for  many  and  well-informed  men  doobt  the  pract>> 
cability  even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  thouati  they  are 
,  now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  tbetr  pntom- 
ble  deliverers  Religion  recommends  the  Russians;  bat 
they  have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  by  that 
Dower,  and  the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  after  the 
Muscovite  desertion  in  the  Morea  has  never  been'  forgotten. 
The  French  they  dislike :  although  the  subjugation  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  will,  probably,  be  attended  by  the  deJirer- 
ance  of  continental  Greece.  The  islanders  look  to  the 
English  for  succor,  as  they  have  very  lately  possessed 
themselves  of  the  loman  repubhc,  Corfu  excepted.  Bat 
whoever  appear  with  arms  in  their  bands  will  be  welcome ; 
and  when  that  day  arrives,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  ihe  Ot- 
tomans !  they  cannot  expect  it  from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  have  been,  and 
speculating  on  what  they  may  be.  let  us  look  at  them  as 
they  are. 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety  of 
opinions :  some,  particularly  the  merchants,  decrying  the 
Greeks  in  the  strongest  language ;  others,  generally  travel- 
lers, turning  periods  in  their  eulogy,  and  publishing  very 
curious  speculations  grafted  on  tfeieir  fonoer  state,  wbicB 
can  have  no  more  effect  on  their  present  lot,  than  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  Incas  on  the  future  fortunes  of  Peru. 

One  very  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  **  natural  albcs 
of  Englishmen  ;**  anotner,  no  less  ingenious,  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  the  allies  of  anybody,  and  denies  their  very  de- 
scent from  the  ancients;  a  third,  more  ingenious  than 
either,  builds  a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian  foundation,  and 
realizes  (on  paper)  all  the  chimeras  of  Catherine  II.  As  to 
the  question  of  their  descent,  what  can  it  import  whether 
the  Muinotes  are  the  lineal  Lacomans  or  not  f  or  the  prea- 
ent  Athenians  as  indigenous  as  the  bees  of  Hymettus,  or  as  \ 
the  grasshoppers,  to  which  they  once  hkenea  themselves  ^ 
What  Enfflishman  cares  if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon.  Nor- 
man, or  Trojan  blood  ?  or  who,  except  a  Welshman,  is  af-  ' 
flicted  with  a  desire  of  being  descended  from  Caractacos  T 

The  poor  Greeks  do  not  so  much  abound  in  the  good  | 
things  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to  an- 
tiquity an  object  of  envy;  it  is  very  cruel,  then,  in  Mr.   ' 
Thornton  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that  time 
has  left  them :  viz.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they  are  the 
more  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they  can  call  their  own.    It 
would  be  worih  while  to  publish  tof  ether,  and  compare  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Pauw,  Eton  and  Soo- 
nini ;  paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Thornton  conceives  himself  to  have  claims  to  public   i 
confidence  from  a  fourteen  years*  residence  at  Pera ;  per-    ' 
haps  he  may  on  the  subject  of  the  Turks,  but  this  can  give 
him  no  more  insight  into  the  real  state  or  Greece  and  her 
inhabitants,  than  as  many  years  spent  in  Wapping  into  that 
of  the  Western  Highlanos.  . 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  hve  in  Fanal ;  and  if  Mr.   | 
Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn  than  his 
brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do,  I  should  place  no   I 

Seat  reliance  on  his  information.    I  actually  heant  one  of 
ese  gentlemen  boast  of  their  little  general  intercourse  i 
with  the  city,  and  assert  of  himself,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
that  he  had  been  but  four  times  at  Constantinople  in  as   i 
many  years. 

As  to  Mr.  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with  | 
Greek  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece  as  a 
cruise  to  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack  would  of  Johnny  Grofs 
hou&e.  Upon  what  grounds  then  does  he  arrogate  tne  right  , 
of  condemning  by  wholesale  a  body  of  men,  of  whom  be  > 
can  know  little  ?  It  is  rather  a  cunous  circumstance  that  ' 
Mr.  Thornton,  who  so  lavishly  dispraises  Pouqueville  on 
every  occasion  of  mentioning  the  Turks,  has  yet  recourse 
to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  im- 
partial observer.  Now,  Dr.  Pouqueville  is  as  little  entitled 
to  that  appellation  as  Mr.  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  their  litera- 
ture ;  nor  is  there  any  probability  of  our  being  better  ac- 
quainted, till  our  intercourse  becomes  more  intimate  or 
their  independence  confirmed :  the  relations  of  passing 
travellers  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the  invectives 
of  angry  factors ;  but  till  something  more  can  be  attained, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  little  to  be  acquired  from 
similar  sources.i 


Dated ;  reasoning  on  the  grounds  of  their  "  national  and 
Individual  depravity  !**  while  he  forgot  that  such  depravity 
it  to  be  attnbuted  to  causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  measure  he  reprobates. 

M  lloque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long  set- 
tied  in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  amusing  gravity, 
*  Sir,  they  are  the  same  canaille  thai  existed  in  the  days  of 
1  hemt$tocUi  !*'  an  alarming  remark  to  the '•  Laudator  tem- 
pons  Hcii."  The  ancients  banished  Themistocles  i  the  mod- 
erns cheat  Monsieur  Koque ;  thus  great  men  have  ever  been 
treated ' 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of  the 
EnKli»hmen,  Germans,  Danes,  &.c.  of  passage,  came  over 
by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that 
a  Turk  m  England  would  condemn  the  nation  by  whole- 
sale, because  he  was  wronged  by  his  lacquey,  and  over- 
charged by  his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  Utile  staggering  when  the  Sieurs 
Fauvel  and  Lusien,  the  two  greatest  demagogues  of  the 
day,  who  divide  between  them  the  power  of  Pericles  and 
the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  puzzle  the  poor  Waywode 
with  perpetual  diflferences,  agreed  in  the  utter  condemna- 
tion, "  nulla  virtute  redemptum,"  of  the  Greeks  in  general, 
and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loath  to  hazard  it, 
knowing  as  I  do  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less  than  five 
tours  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of  the  most  threatenine 
aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by  persons  of  wit  and 
honor,  and  regular  common-place  books .  but,  if  I  may  say 
this  without  offence,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  declare 
so  posiuvely  and  pertinaciously,  as  almost  everybody  has 
declared,  that  the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very  bad,  viill 
never  be  better. 

Eton  and  Sonnini  have  led  us  astray  by  their  paneg3^cs 
and  projects  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw  and  Thorn- 
ton nave  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their  demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent ;  they  will  never 
be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbiu  they  ever 
should '  but  they  may  be  subjects  without  being  slaves. 
Our  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  they  are  free  and  in- 
dustrious, and  such  may  G  reece  be  hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled  and  hetero- 
dox people,  they  sufiier  all  the  moral  and  physical  ills  that 
can  afflict  humanity.  Theij:  life  is  a  struggle  against  truth  : 
they  are  vicious  in  their  own  defence.  Tliey  are  so  unused 
to  kindness,  that  when  they  occasionally  meet  with  it  they 
look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  snaps  al 
your  fingers  if  you  attempt  to  carets  him.  **  They  are  un- 
grateful, notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful !"— this  is  the 
general  cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Nemesis !  for  v/hat  are 
ley  to  be  grateful  ?  Where  is  the  human  being  that  ever 
conferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks?  They  au-e  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters,  and  to  the  Franks  for 
their  broken  promises  and  l]ring  counsels.  They  are  to  be 
grateful  to  the  artist  who  engraves  their  ruins,  and  to  the 
antiquary  who  carries  them  away ;  to  the  traveller  whose 
janissary  flogs  them,  and  to  the  scnbbler  whose  journal 
abuses  tnem !  This  is  the  amount  of  their  obligations  to 
foreigners. 

U. 

Franciscan  Convent^  Athtns,  January  23,  1811. 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  the 
earlier  ages,  are  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet  exist  in 
different  countries ;  whose  inhabitants,  however  divided  in 
religion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  in  oppression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  their  negroes, 
and,  under  a  less  bigoted  government,  may  probably  one 
day  release  their  Catholic  brethren :  but  the  mterposition 
of  foreigners  alone  can  emancipate  the  Greeks,  who,  other- 
wise, appear  to  have  as  small  a  chance  of  redemption  from 
the  Turl;s,  as  the  Jews  have  from  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough ;  at 
least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  devote  much  i '  their  time 
to  the  study  ofthe  Greek  writers  and  history,  which  would 
be  more  usefully  spent  in  mastering  their  own.  Of  the 
modems  we  are  perhaps  more  neglectful  than  they  de- 
serve ;  and  while  every  man  of  any  pretensions  to  learning 
is  tiring  out  his  vouth,  and  often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the 
language  and  ot  the  harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues 
in  favor  of  freedom,  the  real  or  supposed  descendants  of 
these  sturdy  republicans  are  left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of 
their  masters,  although  a  very  slight  effort  is  required  to 
strike  off  their  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their  rising 

I  A  vor«J,  m  pasMont^  with  Mr.  Thornton  aiid  Dr.  PouqucTillc,  who  hare 
lw«n  tfJillj  betwren  thtro  or  Mdtv  clippinf  the  Sullaa*«  Turkish.  Dr. 
PwiqiMTiUo  t«lk  B  lonf  Morj  of  »  Moslem  who  twrnUowtil  cornmre  rabli- 
Mft'j  ka  mtck  qoanUUM  that  be  acquired  tb«  oaoM  of  **  Sufiywaii  y<ycfi,** 


I.  c.  quoih  ih«  Doctor,   **S«<>ynMpi,  tk»   tatmr   ^ 

"  Aha,^'  thinks  Mr.  Thorntoa,  (tMgtj  with  (he  Doctor  for  the  Sftwth  tiaa.) 
•*  have  I  caufht  you  T*— Then,  in  a  note  twice  the  ihKknesa  of  the  DectorH 
anecdote,  he  queatioos  the  Doctor*a  proSeieDCy  ia  the  Turfcuh  toe<t^ia,  tm4 
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However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferable  to 
the  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superncially  of  the 
ancients  and  seen  nothing  of  the  moderns,  such  as  De 
Pauw ;  who,  when  he  asserts  that  the  British  breed  of 
horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket,  and  that  the  Spartans 
were  cowards  in  the  field,  betrays  an  equal  know'edee  of 
English  horses  and  Spartan  men.  His  "philosopu'cal  ob- 
servations" have  a  much  better  claim  to  the  liile  c*^  •  poeti- 
cal." It  could  not  be  expected  that  lie  who  so  i'  erally 
condemns  some  of  the  most  celebrated  institution  •!  the 
ancient,  should  have  mercy  on  the  modern  Greeks ;  and 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  absurdity  of  his  hj-pothesis 
on  their  forefathers  refutes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  De 
Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Thornton,  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and  policy,  have 
been  amply  punished  by  three  centuries  ana  a  naif  of 
captivity. 

IIL 

Athens,  Franciscan  Convent,  March  17,  1811. 

**  I  muat  have  aonw  tAlk  with  this  learned  Tbeb«iu'* 

Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to  this 
city,  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  a  great  favor,  and  certainly  at  this  distance  am 
acceptable  one,  from  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate  off 
Salamis.  In  that  number.  Art.  3,  containing  the  review  of 
a  French  translation  of  Strabo,  there  are  introduced  some 
remarks  on  the  modern  Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a 
short  account  of  Corny,  a  co-translator  in  the  French  ver- 
sion. On  those  remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  observa- 
tions ;  and  the  spot  where  1  now  write  will,  I  hope,  be 
sufficient  excuse  for  introducing  them  in  a  work  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  subject.  Coray,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  living  Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was 
born  at  Scio,  (in  the  Keview,  Smyrna  is  stated,  I  have 
reason  to  think,  incorrectly,)  and  besides  the  translation  of 
Beccaria  and  other  works  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer,  has 
published  a  lexicon  in  Romaic  and  French,  if  I  may  trust 
the  assurance  of  some  Danish  travellers  lately  arrived 
from  Paris ;  but  the  latest  we  have  seen  here  m  French 
and  Greek  is  that  of  Gregory  Zohkogloou.^  Coray  has  re- 
cently been  involved  in  an  unpleasant  controversy  with  M. 
Gail,«  a  Parisian  commenutor  and  editor  of  some  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  poets,  in  consequence  of  the  Institute 
having  awarded  him  the  prize  for  his  version  of  Hippocrates' 
**  Ucpi  bidrowy'*  ^c.  to  the  disparagement,  and  consequent- 
ly displeasure,  of  the  said  Gall.  To  his  exertions.  litera;y 
and  patriotic,  great  praise  is  undoubtedly  due ;  but  a  part 
of  that  praise  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  two  broth- 
ers Zosimado,  (merchants  settled  in  Leghorn,)  who  sent 
him  to  Pans,  and  maintained  him,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  ancient,  and  adding  to  the  modern,  re- 
searches of  his  countrymen.  Coray,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen  equal  to  some  who  lived  in  the 
two  last  centuries;  more  particularly  Dorotheus  of  Mity- 
lene.  whose  Hellenic  writings  are  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  Greeks,  that  Meletius  terms  him  **  Vltrd  rov  QovntSiitiv 
Kal  U€vu<p<i¥ra  Spiaros  'EXAi^vwy.'*  (P.  224,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  iv.) 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  the  translator  of  Fontenelle,  and 
Kamarases,  who  translated  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  Uni- 
verse into  French,  Chnstodoulus,  and  more  pariicularly 
Psalida,  whom  I  have  conversed  with  in  Joannina,  are 
also  in  high  repute  among  their  literati.  The  last  men- 
tioned has  published  in  Romaic  and  Latin  a  work  on 
*'  True  Happiness."  dedicated  to  Catherine  II.  But  Poly- 
zois,  who  is  stated  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  the  only  modem 
except  Corav  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  a  know- 
ledge of  Hellenic,  if  he  be  the  Polyzois  Lampanitziotes  of 
Yanina,  w  ho  has  published  a  number  of  editions  in  R'>maic, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  itinerant  vender  of 


hit  Tcnetty  in  hu  own.—"  For,"  obaerre*  Mr.  Thornton,  (after  inflicting 
on  u*  the  tough  participle  of  a  Turkish  verb,)  "it  mrani  nothmj^  more  than 
8ut«/Pi9n  |A«  eo/er,**  ant]  quits  ca»hiert  the  •uppleroentary  **  aublirmUe." 
Now  both  are  right,  and  both  are  vrong.  If  Mr.  Thorntuiu  when  he  next 
re«4dca  "fourteen  jtnn  in  the  factory,'*  will  consult  hia  Turkish  diciionarv, 
or  aak  any  of  hi*  Stomboline  acquaintance,  he  will  diKovpr  that  "  Suleyma^n 
yeyen,**  put  together  diacreetly,  mean  the  **  SwaJtottrr  o/ luhlimatf,"  with- 
out any  "  Sul^fman"  in  the  case  .  "  SuJtyma*'  tignirymg  "  corrottpf  mbH. 
mate,"  and  not  being  a  proper  iiaoie  on  ihi*  occaaion,  althougli  it  be  aji 
ortbodt'X  name  enough  with  the  addition  of  n.  After  Mr.  Thonitnn 'a  fre- 
quent huita  ni  profound  Orientalitm,  he  might  have  found  thia  out  before  he 
aanr  auch  pcana  orer  Dr.  Pouqu^ville. 

After  thia,  I  think  "Travellera  veriut  Factora**  aball  be  our  motto,  though 
Ow  above  Mr.  Thornton  haa  condemned  ••hoc  genua  omne,"  for  mistake  and 
miarepreaeiitatioii.  "  Ne  Suior  ultra  crepidam,"  "No  merchant  beyond 
Ilia  bales."— N.  B.  For  Uie  benefit     -  -'^     - 


books ;  with  the  contents  of  which  he  had  no  concern  be- 

I  yond  his  name  on  the  titlepage,  placed  there  to  secure  his 

{  property  in  the  publication  ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  a  man 

'  utterly  destitute  of  scholastic  acquirements.    As  Xhe  name, 

however,  is  not  uncommon,  some  other  Polyzois  may  have 

edited  the  Epistles  of  Aristsenetus. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  continental  blockade 
has  closed  the  few  channels  through  which  the  Greeks  re- 
ceived their  publications,  particularly  Venice  and  Trieste. 
Even  the  common  grammars  for  children  are  become  too 
dear  for  the  lower  orders.  Amongst  their  original  works 
the  Geography  of  Meletius,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  and  a 
multitude  of  theological  quartos  and  poetical  pamphlets, 
are  to  be  met  with ;  their  grammars  and  lexicons  of  two, 
three,  and  four  languages  are  numerous  and  excellent- 
Their  poetry  is  in  rhyme.  The  most  singular  piece  I  have 
latelv  seen  is  a  satire  in  a  dialogue  between  a  Russian, 
English,  and  French  traveller,  and  the  Waywode  of 
Wallachia,  (or  Blackbey,  as  they  term  him,)  an  archbishop, 
a  merchant,  and  Cogia  Bachi,  (or  pnmate,)  in  succession  ; 
to  all  of  whom  under  the  Turks  the  wnter  attributes  their 
present  degeneracy.  Their  songs  are  sometimes  pretty 
and  pathetic,  but  their  tunes  generally  unpleasmg  to  the 
ear  of  a  Frank  ;  the  best  is  the  famous  ''Acwfc  waiUs  tAv 
'EXX^«v,"  by  the  unfortunate  Riga.  But  from  a  catalogue 
of  more  than  sixty  authors,  now  before  me,  only  fifteen 
can  be  found  who  have  touched  on  any  theme  except 
theology. 

I  am  intrusted  with  a  commission  by  a  Greek  of  Athens 
named  Marmarotouri  to  make  arrangements,  if  possible, 
for  printing  in  London  a  translation  of  Barthelemf  s  Ana- 
charsis  in  Romaic,  as  he  has  no  other  opportunity,  unless 
he  dispatches  the  MS.  to  Vienna  by  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  school  established  at  Heca- 
tonesi,  and  suppressed  at  the  instigation  of  Sebasliana :  he 
means  Cidonies,  or,  in  Turkish,  Haivali ;  a  town  on  the 
continent,  where  that  institution  for  a  hundred  students 
and  three  professors  still  exists.  It  is  true  that  this  es- 
tablishment was  disturbed  by  the  Porte,  under  the  ridic- 
ulous pretext  that  the  Greeks  were  constructing  a  fortress 
instead  of  a  college :  but  on  investigation,  and  the  payment 
of  some  purses  to  the  Divan,  it  has  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. Ihe  principal  professor,  named  Vemamin,  (i.  e. 
Benjamin,)  is  stated  to  be  a  man  of  talent,  but  a  free- 
thinker. He\.As  born  in  Lesbos,  studied  in  Italy,  and  is 
master  of  Hellenic,  Latin,  and  some  Frank  languages  ; 
besides  a  smattering  of  the  sciences. 

Though  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  farther  on  this 
topic  than  may  allude  to  the  article  m  question,  I  cannot 
but  observe  tliat  the  Reviewer's  lamentation  over  the  fall 
of  the  Greeks  appears  singular,  when  he  closes  it  with 
these  words :  "  The  change  u  to  be  attributed  to  their  mtftfor- 
tunes  rather  than  to  any  *  physical  degradation.^ "  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Greeks  are  not  physically  degenerated,  and 
that  Constantinople  contained  on  the  day  when  it  changed 
masters  as  many  men  of  six  feet  and  upwards  as  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity :  but  ancient  history  and  modern  poli- 
tics instruct  us  that  something  more  than  physical  perfec- 
tion is  necessary  to  preserve  a  state  in  vigor  and  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  Greeks,  in  particular,  are  a  melancholy 
example  of  the  near  connection  between  moral  degradation 
and  national  decay. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  a  plan  "  tee  believe**  by  Potem- 
kin  for  the  purification  of  the  Romaic ;  and  I  nave  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  procure  any  tidings  or  traces  of  its 
existence.  There  was  an  academy  in  ^t.  Petersburgh  for 
the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  suppressed  by  Paul,  and  has  not 
been  revived  by  his  successor. 

There  is  a  shp  of  the  pen,  and  it  can  only  be  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  in  p.  58,  No.  31,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  where 
these  words  occur : — *'  We  are  told  that  when  the  capital 
of  the  East  yielded  to  Solyman.**— It  may  be  presumed  that 
this  last  word  will,  in  a  future  edition,  be  altered  to  Ma- 
hon:v»»  Il.»    The  "  ladies  of  Constantinople,"  it  seems,  at 


a  crepid 
of  Mr. 


Thornton,  "  Butor"  ia  net  a 
proper  name. 
1  I  faava  in  mj  poaaawion  an  exeellant  lexicon     TpiyAueaov,    which  I 


received  in  exchange  from  S.  G ,  Eaq.,  fur  a  tmall  gem :  ray  antiqtianaii 

friends  hav«  never  forgotten  it,  or  forgiven  ine. 

3  In  Gail's  pamphlet  against  Coray,  he  talks  of  "  throwing  the  insdi^nt 
Hellenist  out  o(  the  window^."  On  tliis  a  French  critic  exclaims.  •'Ah,  my 
God !  throw  a  Hellenist  out  of  the  window !  what  sacrilege !"  ft  certainly 
would  be  a  serious  business  for  tht>se  authors  who  dwell  in  the  attics:  but  I 
have  quoted  the  passage  merely  lo  prove  the  similarity  of  style  among  tlie 
contrgversialists  of  nil  polished  countnes;  London  or  Eumburgh  could 
hardly  parallel  this  Parisian  ebullition. 

s  In  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  IS08.  it  ia  obaerred 
"  Ltml  Byron  pasaed  some  of  his  early  years  in  Scotland,  where  he  might 
have  learned  that  ptbrock  does  not  mean  a  bafoipt.  any  mors  than  duet 
means  a  fiddie,"  Query,—  Was  it  in  Scotland  tnat  ine  young  rentlemen  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  Uamtd  that  Solymtm  means  Mahomtt  II.  any  mora 
than  critidtm  means  ir/otftM/iry/— but  thus  it  is, 

"  CiedimiM  ioqua  vicem  prsbcmus  crara  aifitUa.** 
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that  period  spoke  a  dialect,  "  which  vould  not  have  dis- 
graced the  lips  of  an  Athenian."  I  dc  r^t  know  how  that 
might  be,  but  am  somr  to  say  the  ladie:  in  general,  and  the 
Athenians  in  particular,  are  much  altered ;  being  far  from 
choice  either  in  their  dialect  or  expressions,  as  the  whole 
Attic  race  are  barbarous  to  a  proverb  :— 

"  Q  AOtfva,  irponj  X*apay 
Tc  yaiSapovi  rpt<pcti  rtapa'^ 

In  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  p.  161,  is  the  following  sentence:— 
"  The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  barbarous, 
though  the  compositions  of  the  church  and  palace  some- 
times affected  to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models." 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  "  ladies  of  Constantinople,"  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Caesar,  spoke  a  purer  dialect  than  Anna  Comnena 
wrote  three  centuries  before :  and  those  royal  pages  are 
not  esteemed  the  best  models  of  composition,  although  the 
princess  y^tarrav  tix^v  A  K  PI  BUS  ArriKt^vcav.  In  the 
Fanal,  and  in  Yanina,  the  best  Greek  is  spoken :  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  flourishing  school  under  tne  direction  of 
Psalida. 

There  is  now  in  Athens  a  pupil  of  Psalida,  who  is 
making  a  tour  of  observation  through  Greece ;  he  is  intel- 
ligent, and  better  educated  than  a  fellow-commoner  of 
most  colleges.  I  mention  this  as  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
inqiiiry  is  not  dormant  among  the  Greeks. 

The  Reviewer  mentions  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  poem  '•  Hone  lonicas,"  as  quahfied  to  give  details 
of  these  nominal  Romans  and  degenerate  Greeks;  and 
also  of  their  language :  but  Mr.  Wright,  though  a  good 
poet  and  an  able  man,  has  made  a  mistake  where  he  states 
the  Albanian  dialect  of  the  Romaic  to  approximate  nearest 
to  the  Hellenic :  for  the  Albanians  speak  a  Romaic  as 
notoriously  corrupt  as  the  Scotch  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  the 
Italian  of  Naples.  Yanina,  (where,  next  to  the  Fanal,  the 
Greek  is  purest,)  although  the  capital  of  Ali  Pacha^s  do- 
minions, is  not  in  Albania  but  Epirus ;  and  beyond  Del* 
vinachi  m  Albania  Proper  up  to  Argyrocattro  and  Tepaleen 
(beyond  which  I  did  not  advance)  they  speak  worse  Greek 
than  even  the  Athenians.  I  was  attended  for  a  year  and  a 
half  by  two  of  these  singular  mountaineers,  whose  mother 
tongue  is  Illyric,  and  I  never  heard  them  or  their  country- 
men (whom  I  have  seen,  not  only  at  home,  but  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  in  the  army  of  Vely  Pacha) 
praised  for  their  Greek,  but  often  laugher  at  for  their  pro- 
vincial barbarisms. 

I  have  m  my  possession  about  twenty-five  letters,  amontrst 
which  some  from  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  written  to  me  dv 
Notaras,  the  Cogia  Bachi,  and  others  by  the  Dragoman  of 
the  Caimacam  of  the  Morea,  (which  last  governs  in  Vely 
Pacha's  absence,)  are  said  to  be  favorable  specimens  or 
their  epistolary  style.  I  also  received  some  at  Constanti- 
nople from  private  persons,  written  in  a  most  hyperbolical 
style,  but  in  the  true  antique  character. 

The  Reviewer  proceeds,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
tongue  in  its  past  and  present  state,  to  a  paradox  (page  59) 
on  the  great  mischief  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language 
has  done  to  Coray,  who.  it  seems,  is  less  likely  to  under- 
stand the  ancient  Greek  because  he  is  perfect  master  of  the 
modern  I  This  observation  follows  a  parasraph  recom- 
mending, in  explicit  terms,  the  study  of  the  Romaic,  as  "  a 
powerful  auxiliary,"  not  only  to  the  traveller  and  foreign 
merchant,  but  also  to  the  classical  scholar;  in  short,  to 
everybody  except  the  only  person  who  can  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  uses ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  our 
old  language  is  conjectured  to  be  probably  more  attainable 
by  •'  foreigners"  than  by  oorselves !  Now,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  Dutch  Tyro  in  our  tongue  (albeit  himself  of 
Saxon  blood)  would  be  sadly  perplexed  with  '*  Sir  Trist- 
roni,"  or  any  other  given  **  Auchinleck  MS."  with  or  with- 
out a  grammar  or  glossary ;  and  to  most  apprehensions  it 
seems  evident  that  none  but  a  native  can  acquire  a  compe- 
tent, far  less  complete,  knowledge  of  our  obsolete  idioms. 
We  may  give  the  critic  credit  for  his  ingenuity,  but  no  more 
believe  him  than  we  do  Smollett's  Lismahago,  who  main- 
tains that  the  purest  English  is  spoken  in  Edinburgh.  That 
Coray  may  err  is  very  possible  :  but  if  he  does,  the  fault  is 
in  the  man  rather  than  in  his  mother  tongue,  which  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  native  student.— Here 
the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  business  on  Strabo's  translators, 
and  here  I  close  my  remarks. 

Sir  W.  Drummond  Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Captain  Leake,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr.  Walpole,  and  many 


The  mmake  aMired  to  compl^teljr  a  lepw  of  the  pen  (rrom  ihe  gnmt  titni- 
laritjf  of  the  two  wonlt,  riii.  the  total  abttnct  c/ error  from  the  forroer  pngvc 
of  the  literary  leriathmi)  thftt  1  shoiiiU  have  pameU  it  over  a«  in  the  test, 
had  1  not  iiercrived  in  the  Bdiubur)^  Review  much  raceiioiie  cxuliation  on 
all  aueh  uetactiona,  panicularljr  a  recent  one,  wbara  wonla  ainl  ajllablea 


othen  now  in  En^^and,  have  all  the  requisites  to  faxvoA  , 
details  of  this  fallen  people.  The  few  observations  I  hate 
offered,  I  should  have  left  where  I  made  them,  had  not  tl^  > 
article  in  question,  and  above  all  the  spot  where  I  read  n. 
induced  me  to  advert  to  those  pages,  which  the  advantage  ' 
of  my  present  situation  enabled  me  to  clear,  or  at  least  to  , 
make  the  attempt.  , 

I  have  endeavored  to  wave  the  personal  feelings  wh^ 
rise  in  despite  of  me,  in  touching  upon  any  part  of  tte 
Edinburgh  Review ;  not  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  ixwxx 
of  its  writers,  or  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  a  syllable  1 
have  formerly  published,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of  tte 
impropriety  of  mixing  up  private  resentments  with  a  dis-  ' 
Quisition  of  the  present  kind,  and  more  parUcularly  at  this 
distance  of  time  and  place.  | 


Note  [E.] — On  the  Present  State  of  Tuxket  ajip 
TUE  Turks.    See  p.  35. 

The  difficulties  of  travelling  in  Turker  have  been  mock 
exaggerated,  or  rather  have  considerably  dimimsbed,  of 
late  vears.  The  Mussulmans  have  been  beaten  into  a  kwd 
of  sullen  civility,  very  comfortable  to  voyagers. 

It  is  hazardous  to  say  much  on  the  subject  of  Turks  or 
Turkey ;  since  it  is  possible  to  live  amongst  them  twenty 
years  without  acquiring  information,  at  least  from  them- 
selves. As  far  as  my  own  slight  experience  carried  roe,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make;  but  am  indebted  for  many 
civilities  (I  might  almost  say  for  friendship)  and  much  bo** 
pitality,  to  Ali  Pacha,  his  son  Veli  Pacha  of  the  Mores,  sad 
several  others  of  high  rank  in  the  provinces.  Suleymao 
Aga,  late  Governor  of  Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a 
bm  vivant^  and  as  social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at 
a  tray  or  a  table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  Engb^ 
party  were  masquerading,  both  himselt  and  his  suoce^or 
were  more  happy  to  "  receive  masks"  than  any  dowager  in 
Grosvenor-square. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  st  the  convent,  his  fn'eiKl 
and  visiter,  the  Cadi  of  Tnebes,  was  carried  from  table 
perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom ;  while  the 
worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his  falL 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I  ever  foond 
the  strictest  honor,  the  highest  disinterestedness.  In  traiK- 
acting  business  with  them,  there  are  none  of  those  dirty 
peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest,  difference  of  ex- 
change, commission,  &c.  &c.  uniformly  found  in  applying 
to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even  on  the  first  houses  in 
Pera. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the 
East,  you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser ;  as  one  worth 
acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of  adrailar 
value— a  horse,  or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers  are 
formed  in  the  same  school,  with  those  of  Christianity ;  bat 
there  does  not  exist  a  more  honorable,  friendly,  and  high- 
spirited  character  than  the  true  Turkish  provmcial  Asa,  or 
Moslem  country  gentleman.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  desig- 
nate the  governors  of  towns,  but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kiiKl 
of  feudal  tenure,  possess  lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  lea 
extent,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as  the 
rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to  civilizatioa. 
A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  country  towns, 
would  be  more  incommoded  in  England  than  a  Frank  m  a 
similar  situation  in  Turkey.  Regimentals  are  the  best 
travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion  and  different  sects  of 
Islamism,  may  be  found  in  D*Ohsson's  French :  of  their 
manners,  &c.,  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English.  The  Otto- 
mans, with  all  their  uefects,  are  not  a  people  to  be  despised. 
Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  superior  to  the 
Portuguese.  If  it  be  dimcult  to  pronounce  what  they  are, 
we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are  not :  they  are  not  treach- 
erous, they  are  not  cowardly,  they  do  not  bum  heretics, 
they  are  not  assassins,  nor  has  an  enemy  advanced  to  their 
capital.  They  are  faithful  to  their  sultan  till  he  becomes 
unfit  to  govern,  and  devout  to  their  God  without  an  inquisi- 
tion. Were  they  driven  from  St.  Sophia  to-morrow,  and 
the  French  or  Russians  enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would 
become  a  question  whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  ex- 
change.   England  would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so  gener- 


are  aubjecta  of  diaqujaition  and  tranepoaition  -  and  tb*  abo< 

parallel  paaaajre  in  mj  own  caee  hreaiatiblj  propelled  ma  to  hint  bow  oMicft 

eaaiar  it  ii  to  be  critical  than  correct.    Tbe  ghtUtrntn^  harinjr  cn}oTv4  msKj 

a  trittmph  on  aucb  Yictohea,  will  banllr  bafrudfe  ma  a  tUghi  emaea  (m  IM 

praaaot. 
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ally,  and  sometimes  justly  accused,  it  may  be  doubted,  al- 
wap  excepting  France  and  England,  in  what  useAiI  points 
of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other  nations.  Is  it  in 
the  common  arts  of  life?  In  their  manufactures?  Is  a 
Turkish  sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo?  or  is  a  Turk  worse 
clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and  taught,  than  a  Spaniard  ?  Are 
their  Pachas  worse  educated  than  a  Grandee  ?  or  an  Effen- 
di  than  a  Knight  of  St.  Jago  ?    I  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  Ali  Pacha,  asking 
whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were  in  the  upper 
o*  .ower  House  of  Parliament.  Now,  this  question  from  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his  education  had  not  been 
neglected.  It  may  be  doubted  if  an  Enghsh  bov  at  that  age 
knows  the  difference  of  the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Der- 
vises ;  but  I  am  very  sure  a  Spaniard  does  not.  How  little 
Mdhmout,  surrounded,  as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his 
Turkish  tutors,  had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  Parliament,  it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the 
Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established,  which 
are  very  regularfy  attended ;  and  the  poor  are  taught  with- 
out the  church  ot  Turkey  beins  put  into  periL  I  believe 
the  system  is  not  yet  printed,  (tnough  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  Turkish  press,  and  books  printed  on  the  late  military 
institution  of  the  Nizam  Gedidd  ;)  nor  have  I  heard  whether 
the  Mufti  and  the  Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caimacam 
and  the  Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  **  pray  to  God 
their  way."  The  Greeks  also— a  kind  of  Eastern  Irish 
papists— nave  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth,— no,  at 
Hoivali ;  where  the  heterodox  receive  much  the  same  kind 
of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as  the  Catholic  college 
from' the  English  legislature.  Who  shall  then  affirm  that 
the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots,  when  they  thus  evince  the 
exact  proportion  of  Christian  charity  which  is  tolerated  in 
the  most  prosperous  and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms  ? 
But  though  they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the 
Greeks  to  participate  in  their  privileges :  no,  let  them  fight 
their  battles,  and  pay  their  haratch,  (taxes,)  be  drubbecTin 
this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we  then 
emancipate  our  Irish  Helots  ?  Mahomet  forbid !  We  should 
then  be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Christians :  at  present 
we  unite  the  best  of  both— iesuitical  faith,  and  something 
not  much  inferior  to  Turkish  toleration. 


CANTO  THE  THIRD. 

Note  [F.]    See  p.  48. 

'*  Not  vainly  did  the  tar^f  Pernim  maiee 
His  aitar  the  high  plaees  tmd  the  peak 
Of  earth- &er gating  mountainSf"  ^c— Stonxa  zci. 

It  IS  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive doctrines  of  the  Divine  founder  of  Christianity  were 
delivered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  on  the  Mount.  To  wave 
the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human  eloquence,— 
the  most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens  were  not  pro- 
nounced within  walls.  Demosthenes  addressed  the  public 
and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero  spoke  in  the  forum.  That 
this  added  to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  both  orator  and 
hearers,  may  be  conceived  from  the  difference  between 
what  we  read  of  the  emotions  then  and  there  produced,  and 
those  we  ourselves  experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet. 
It  IS  one  thing  to  road  the  Iliad  at  Bigseum  and  on  the  tumu- 
li, or  by  the  springs  with  Mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain 
and  rivers  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to 
trim  your  taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library— (At«  I  know. 
Were  the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called  Meth- 
odism to  be  attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the  enthusiasm 
excited  by  its  vehement  faith  and  doctrines,  (the  truth  or 
error  of  which  I  presume  neither  to  canvass  nor  to  ques- 
tion,) I  should  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of 
preaching  in  the  fields^  and  the  unstudied  and  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  its  teachers.  The  Mussulmans,  whose 
erroneous  devotion  (at  least  in  the  lower  orders)  is  most 
sincere,  anil  therefore  impressive,  are  accustomed  to  repeat 
their  prescribed  orisons  and  prayers,  wherever  they  may 
be,  at  the  stated  hours— of  course,  frequently  in  the  open 
air,  kneeling  upon  a  hght  mat,  (which  they  carry  for  the 

f>urpose  of  a  bed  or  cushion  as  required;)  the  ceremony 
asts  some  minutes,  during  which  they  are  totally  absorbeci, 
and  only  living  in  their  supplication :  nothing  can  disturb 
them.   On  me  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity  of  these  men, 
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and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  withm  and  upon  them, 
made  a  far  greater  impression  than  any  general  rite  which 
was  ever  performed  in  places  of  worship,  of  which  I  have 
seen  those  of  almost  every  persuasion  under  the  sun ;  in- 
cluding most  of  our  own  sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the 
Catholic,  the  Armenian,  the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the 
Mahometan.  Many  of  the  negroes,  of  whom  there  are 
numbers  in  the  Turkish  empire,  are  idolaters,  and  have 
free  exercise  of  their  belief  and  its  rites :  some  of  these  I 
had  a  distant  view  of  at  Patras ;  and.  from  what  I  could 
make  out  of  them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  truly  Pagan 
description,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 


Note  [G.]    See  p.  49. 

"  Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trody— 
Undyinjg  Love*s^  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains  ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  hght,'*  4'<^*— Stanza  c. 

Rousseau*8  H<^loise,  Lettre  17,  part  4,  note.  "  Ces  mon- 
tagnes  sont  si  hautes  qu*une  demi-heure  apr^s  le  soleil 
couche^  leurs  sommets  sont  ^clair^s  de  ses  rayons  ;  dont  le 
rouge  (orme  sur  ces  cimes  blanches  one  belle  couleur  de  rose, 
qu'on  aper^oit  de  fort  loin."— This  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  heights  over  Meillerie.— *•  J'allai  a  Vevay  loger  a  la 
Clef,  et  pendant  deux  joursque  j*y  restai  sans  voir  nersonne, 
je  pris  pour  cette  ville  un  amour  qui  m'a  suivi  uans  tous 
mes  voyages,  et  qui  m'y  a  fait  ttablir  enftn  les  h-  ros  de  mon 
roman.  Je  dirais  volontiers  k  ceux  qui  ont  du  goiit  et  qui 
sont  sensibles :  AUez  A  Vevay— visitez  le  pays,  examinez 
les  sites,  promenez-vous  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  Nature  n'a 
pas  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  une  Claire,  et 
pour  un  St.  Preux ;  mais  ne  les  y  cherchez  pas."— Z/m  Con- 
fessions, livre  iv.  p.  306.  Lyon,  ed.  1796 —In  July,  1816, 1 
made  a  voyage  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  and,  as  far  as 
my  own  observations  have  led  me  in  a  not  uninterested  nor 
inattentive  survey  of  all  the  scenes  most  celebrated  by 
Rousseau  in  his  "  H^loise,"  I  can  safely  say,  that  in  this  there 
is  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  Clarens 
(with  the  scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chillon,  Boveret,  .St. 
Gingo,  Meillerie,  Eivan,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone) 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  persons  and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peopled. 
But  this  is  not  all :  the  feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens, 
and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie.  is  invested,  is  of  a  still 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sym- 
pwiy  with  individual  passion  ;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence 
of  love  in  its  most  extended  and  sublime  capacity,  and  of 
our  own  participation  of  its  good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is  the 
great  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more  con- 
densea,  but  not  less  manifested;  and  of  which,  though 
knowing  ourselves  a  part,  we  lose  our  individuality,  and 
mingle  in  the  beauty  of  the  whole.— If  Rousseau  had  never 
written,  nor  lived,  the  same  associations  would  not  less  have 
belonged  to  such  scenes.  He  has  added  to  the  interest  of 
his  works  by  their  adoption  ;  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their 
beauty  by  the  selection ;  but  they  have  done  that  for  him 
which  no  human  being  could  do  for  them.— I  had  the  for- 
tune (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to  sail  from  Meillerie 
(where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  St.  Gingo  during  a  lake 
storm,  which  added  to  the  magnificence  of  all  around,  al- 
though occasionally  accompanied  by  danger  to  the  boat, 
which  was  small  and  overloaded.    It  was  over  this  very 

girt  of  the  lake  that  Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of  St. 
reux  and  Madame  Wolmar  to  Meillerie  for  shelter  during 
a  tempest.  On  gaining  the  shore  at  St.  Gingo,  I  found 
that  the  wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down 
some  fine  old  chestnut-trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. On  the  opposite  height  of  Clarens  is  a  ch&teau. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and  interspersed  with 
some  small  but  beautiful  woods ;  one  of  these  wa.<*  named 
the  **  Bosquet  de  Julie ;"  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  though 
long  ago  cut  down  by  the  brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Beniard,  (to  whom  the  land  appertained,)  that  the  ground 
might  be  enclosed  into  a  vineyard  for  the  miserable  drones 
of  an  execrable  superstition,  th^inhabitants  of  Claren?  still 
point  out  the  spot  where  its  trees  stood,  calling  it  by  the 
name  which  consecrated  and  survived  them.  Rousseau  has 
not  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  the 
**  local  habitations"  he  has  xiven  to  "  airy  nothings."  The 
Prior  of  Great  St.  Bernard  has  cut  down  some  of  his  woods 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  casks  of  wine,  and  Bonaparte  has  lev- 
elled part  of  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  in  improving  the  road 
to  the  Simplon.  The  road  is  an  excellent  one ;  but  I  can- 
not quite  agree  with  the  remark  which  I  heard  made,  thai 
**  La  route  vaut  mieux  que  les  souvenirs." 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


CANTO  THE  FOURTH. 

BIBTORICAL  NOrTEB. 

'Sl  I  •  -State  Dung  eons  or  Venice. 

"  /  stood  in  Venice^  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ;  , 

A  palttce  and  a  prison  on  each  handy — Stanza  1 

The  communication  between  the  ducal  palaccr  «uia  the 

Erisons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery, 
igh  above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  ftone  wall  into  a 
passage  and  a  cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  potxi,  or 
wells,  were  sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
priisoiirr  when  taken  out  to  die  was  conducted  across  the 
gallery  to  the  other  side,  and  bcmg  then  led  back  into  the 
other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the  bridge,  was  there 
strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which  the  c.  cnmal  was 
taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up ;  but  the  passage  is 
still  open,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bndge  of 
Sighs.  The  pozzi  are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve  ;  but  on 
the  first  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked 
or  broke  up  the  deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still, 
however,  uescend  by  a  trap-d<)or,  and  crawl  down  through 
holes,  half  choked  by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories 
below  the  first  range.  If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation  for 
the  extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may  find  it 
there  ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  licrht  glimmer?  into  the  narrow  gal- 
lery which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  places  of  confinement 
themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  hole  in  the  wall  ad- 
itjiixed  the  damp  air  of  the  passages,  and  served  for  the  in- 
-troduction  of  the  prisoner's  food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The  con- 
ductors tell  you  that  a  light  was  not  allowed.  The  cells 
are  about  five  paces  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  width,  and 
seven  feet  in  height.  They  are  directly  beneath  one  another, 
and  respiration  is  somewhat  difficult  m  the  lower  holes. 
Only  one  prisoner  was  found  when  the  republicans  de- 
scended into  these  hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  confined  sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates  of  the  dun- 
geons beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  repentance,  or  of  their 
despair,  which  are  still  visible,  and  may,  perhaps,  owe 
something  to  recent  ingenuity.    Some  of  the  detained  ap- 

I  pear  to  have  oflended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged 
to,  the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  froa 
the  churches  and  belfnes  which  they  have  scratched  upoi. 
the  walls.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  specimen 
'  of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude.  Kh  nearly 
<  as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one  pencil,  three  of 
them  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  HON  TI  riDAS  AD  ALCDKO  rSlCSA  6  TACI 
81  rUOIR  VUOI  DB  SPIONI  INSIDIB  C  LACCI 
IL  PENTIETI  PKMTIRTI  NULLA  OIOVA 
MA  BEN  DI  VALOE  TUO  LA  VESA  PEOVA 

!  1607.    Aoi  2.  OBNAEO.  rui  BB- 

,  TBJfTO  P'  LA  BESTIEMMA  P'  AVER  DATO 

DA  MAlfZAR  A  UN  R^ORTO 

lACOMO  .  ORITTI .  BCRISSB. 
S.  UN  PARLAR  POCHO  et 
NBOARE  PRONTO  et 

UN  PENSAR  AL  FINE  PUG  DARE  LA  TITA 
A  NCI  ALTRI  MESCUINI 

1005. 
BOO  lOHN  BAPTI8TA  AD 
BCCLBSIAM  COETELLARIUS. 
3.  BE  CHI  MI  FIDO  OUARDAMI  DIG 

DB  CHI  NON  MI  FIDO  MI  OUAEDARO  10 
A  TA        H        A        NA 

T  .      LA  8    .    O    .    K    .    R  . 

The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected,  the  solecisms ; 
some  of  which  are,  however,  not  quite  so  decided,  since 
the  letters  were  evidently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only 
need  be  observed,  that  bestemmia  and  manpar  may  be  read 
in  the  first  inscription,  which  was  probably  written  by  a 

f>risoner  confined  for  some  act  of  impiety  committed  at  a 
uneral ;  that  Cortellarius  is  the  name  of  a  parish  on  terra 
firma,  near  the  sea ;  and  that  the  last  init*  Js  evidently  are 
put  for  Viva  la  santa  Ckiesa  Kattolica  Romm  i. 


No.  IL — Songs  of  the  Gondouers. 

*'  In  Venice  Tasso^s  echoes  are  no  more."— Stanza  iii. 

The  well-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate 
•tanzas  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the  original 


tn  one  column, and  the  Venetian ramtioos  on  Uie  otb».H 
sung  by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common,  and  are  abil  t» 
be  found.  The  following  extract  will  eerre  to  sIm  »  t  • 
difference  between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  the  **  CaxMa  a.a 


Barcariola." 


Canto  r  arme  pietose,  e  *l  capitano 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  liberb  di  Crtsto. 

Molto  egu  opr&  col  senno,  e  eon  la  mano 
Molto  soffri  nel  glorioso  acquisto  ; 

E  in  van  V  Inferno  a  lui  s'  oppose,  c  m  rano 
S'  armb  d*  Asia,  e  di  Libia  il  popol  mistf), 

Che  il  Ciel  gli  di^  favore,  e  sotto  a  i  Santi 

Segni  ridusse  i  suoi  compagni  enmnti. 


L*  arme  pietose  de  cantar  gfao  Togia, 

E  de  uoffredo  la  immortal  braura 
Che  al  fin  1'  ha  libera  co  strassia.  e  dogia 

Del  nostro  buon  Gesii  la  Sepoltura 
De  mezo  mondo  unito,  e  de  quel  Bogia 

Missier  Pluton  non  V  ha  bu  mai  paurm : 
Dio  r  ha  agiutA,  e  i  compagni  sparpagnai 
Tutti  '1  gh'  i  ha  messi  insieme  i  di  delDaL 

Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  xxp  aou 
continue  a  stanza  of  their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Childe  Hara#L 
and  another  Englishman,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  rowct: 
to  the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpes2«r. 
and  the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former  placed  him»elf  ae 
the  prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem  of  the  boat.  A  little  ^SLer 
leaving  the  quay  of  the  Piazzetta,  they  began  to  sing,  and 
continued  their  exercise  unul  we  arrived  at  the  t$b»*i 
They  gave  us,  amongst  other  essays,  the  death  of  CtonnCA. 
and  the  palace  of  Armida;  and  did  not  sing  the  Teoe^ias. 
but  the  Tuscan  verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  w 
the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obhged  u. 
prompt  his  companion,  told  us  that  he  could  trmulau  iif 
original.  He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hoa- 
dred  stanzas,  but  had  not  spirits  {morbm  was  the  word  tu? 
used)  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  kae« 
a  man  must  have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire^  or  :- 
repeat,  and,  said  the  poor  fellow,  **  look  at  my  clothes  ir^ 
at  me  ;  I  am  starving."  This  speech  was  more  aiEcrtn:; 
than  his  performance,  which  habit  alone  can  m^e  arirac- 
tive.  The  recitative  was  shrill,  screaming,  and  iDonotocou:> 
and  the  gondolier  behind  assisted  his  voice  by  holding  Lit 
hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth.  The  carpenter  used  a  quit: 
action,  which  he  evidently  endeavored  to  restrain  ;  but  «» 
too  much  interested  in  nis  subject  altogether  to  reprn^ 
From  these  men  we  learned  that  singing  is  not  conficed  Xo 
the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the  chant  is  seldom.  \l 
ever,  voluntary,  there  are  still  several  amongst  the  lowrr 
classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a  few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  perforroers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  verses  of  ih< 
Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  heard,  there  is  yet  mwt 
music  upon  the  Venetian  canals ;  and  upon  holidays,  tbttiv 
strangers  who  are  not  near  or  informed  enough  to  distinruj»:i 
the  words,  may  fancy  that  many  of  the  gondolas  ^m  re> 
sound  with  the  strains  of  Tasso.  The  w  riter  of  some  rt- - 
marks  which  appeared  in  the  *•  Curiosities  of  Literatur*' 
must  excuse  his  being  twice  quoted  ;  for,  with  the  exrrp- 
tion  of  some  phrases  a  httle  too  ambitious  and  extra^-agai.L 
he  has  furnished  a  very  exact,  as  well  as  agreeable.  a«> 
scription  :— 

*'ln  Venice  tije  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  passa^e^ 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  oAen  chant  them  with  a  (<- 
culiar  melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  on  the  d«>- 
cline :— at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  could  find  do 
more  than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in  this  w^v  % 
passage  from  Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late  Mr.  Berrr 
once  chanted  to  me  a  passage  in  Tasso  in  the  manner,  ai 
he  assured  me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

*•  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  tits. 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Rouv 
seau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed  ;  it  has  properly  no  melo- 
dious movement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  canio 
fermo  and  the  canto  figurato  ;  it  approaches  to  xhv  fonncr 
by  recitativical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages 
and  course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embel- 
lished. 

"  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight ;  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  u> 
8t.  Georgio.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued  the 
song  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same 
notes  invariably  returned:  but,  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  nnaUer  a 
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sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimea  on  another  note,  and 
indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe  as  the 
object  of  the  poem  altered. 
I      "  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
I   screaming :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivil- 
'   ized  men.  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in  the 
I    force  of  their  voice :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the 
other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs  ;  and  so  far  from  receiv- 
ing delight  from  this  scene,  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the  box  of 
the  gondola,)  I  found  myself  in  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 
,       '*  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  cirCum- 
I    stance,  being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  delight- 
I    ful  when  heard  at  a  distance.    Accordingly  we  got  out  upon 
I    the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while 
j    the  other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces. 
I    They  now  began  to  sing  against  one  another,  and  I  kept 
I    walking  up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  tu 
leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part.    I  frequently  stood 
still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

*'  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear 
from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention ;  the  guickly  suc- 
ceeding transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be  sung 
in  a  lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding 
the  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who 
listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where  the  former 
left  off,  answering  him  in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes, 
I  according  as  the  purport  of  the  strophe  required.  The 
sleepv  canals,  the  loflv  buildings,  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
the  Jeep  shadows  or  the  few  gondolas  that  moved  like 
spirits  hither  and  thither,  increased  the  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  scene ;  and,  amidst  all  these  circumstances,  it  was 
easy  to  confess  the  character  of  this  wonderful  harmony. 

'*  It  suits  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  manner, 
lying  at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals, 
WHiiing  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare,  the  tiresomeness  of 
which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs  and 
poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises  his 
voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance over  the  tranquil  mirror ;  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populou.s  town.  Here  is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  foot-passengers ;  a  silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  him,  of  which  the  splashings  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to 
be  heard. 

"  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  un- 
known to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the 
two  strangers;  he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the 
former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard 
the  other  By  a  tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for 
verse ;  though  the  song  should  last  the  whole  night  through, 
they  entertain  themselves  without  fatigue;  the  hearers, 
who  are  passing  between  the  two,  take  part  in  the  amuse- 
ment. 

"This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only  fulfils 
its  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  plaintive, 
but  not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  refrain  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otherwise 
was  not  a  very  delicately  organized  person,  said  quite  un- 
expectedly:—£  singolare  come  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e 
molto  piu  quando  lo  cantano  meguo. 

"  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Libo,  the  long  row  of 
islands  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagoons,'  par- 
ticularly the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Malamucco 
and  Palestrina.  sing  in  hke  manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to 
tJiese  and  similar  tunes. 

'  *  They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing 
out  at  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the  evenings  and  vocife- 
rate these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with  great  violence, 
till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her  own 
husband  at  a  distance.'*^ 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  aU  classes 
of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful  sons  of  Italy.  The 
city  itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respectable  audiences 
for  two  and  even  three  opera-houses  at  a  time ;  and  there 
are  few  events  in  private  life  that  do  not  caU  forth  a  printed 
and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  take 
his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preacn  nis  maiden  sermon,  has 
a  surgeon  performed  an  operation,  would  a  harleauin  an- 
nounce his  departure  or  his  benefit,  are  you  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  marriage,  or  a  birth,  or  a  lawsuit,  the 
Muses  are  invoked  to  furnish  the  same  number  of  syllables, 
and  the  individual  triumphs  blaze  abroad  in  virgin  white  or 


1  The  writer  iManl  JUdo,  which  ia  not  •  lonf  row  of  iaUoda,  bat  •  lonf 
ialaml ;  Httuti  •  thor*. 

9  Ciiriowtiea  of  lateratan,  toI.  ii.  p.  IM,  edit.  1807 ;  and  Appendix  xziz. 
to  BlMk*e  Life  of  Tww. 


party-colored  placards  on  half  the  comers  of  the  capitaL 
The  last  courtesy  of  a  favorite  ••  prima  donna"  brings  down 
a  shower  of  these  poetical  tributes  from  those  upper 
regions,  from  which,  in  our  theatres,  nothing  but  cupids 
and  snow-storms  are  accustomed  to  descend.  There  is  a 
poetry  in  the  very  life  of  a  Venetian,  which,  in  its  common 
course,  is  varied  with  those  surprises  and  changes  bo  re- 
commendable  in  fiction,  but  so  diflerent  from  the  sober 
monotony  of  northern  existence :  amusements  are  raised 
into  duties,  duties  are  softened  into  amusements,  and  every 
object  being  considered  as  equally  making  a  part  of  the 
business  of  life,  is  announced  and  performed  with  the  same 
earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity.  The  Venetian  ga- 
zette constantly  closes  its  columns  with  the  following  tnple 
advertisement  :— 


Charade 


Exposition  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church  of 
St. 


Theatre*. 

St.  Moses,  opera. 

St.  Benedict,  a  comedy  of  character^ 

St.  Luke,  repose. 

When  It  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  believe  their 
consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think  it  worthy 
of  a  more  respectable  niche  than  between  poetry  and  the 
playhouse. 


No.  III. — ^Thb  Lion  and  Horses  of  St.  Mark's. 

*'  St.  Mark  yet  tees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand." Stanza  xi. 

The  Lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the  Invalides 
but  the  gospel  which  supported  the  paw ;  that  is  now  on  a 
level  with  the  other  foot.  The  Horses  also  are  returned  to 
the  ill-chosen  spot  whence  they  set  out,  and  are.  as  before, 
half  hidden,  under  the  porch  window  of  St.  Mark's  church. 
Their  history,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily explored.  The  decisions  and  doubts  of  Enzzo  and 
Zanetti,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Cicognara,  would 
have  given  them  a  Roman  extraction,  and  a  pedigree  not 
more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  M.  de  Schlegel 
stepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetians  the  value  of  their  own 
treasures,  and  a  Greek  vindicated,  at  last  and  forever,  the 
pretension  of  his  countrymen  to  this  noble  production.'  M. 
Mustoxidi  has  not  been  left  without  a  reply ;  but,  as  yet,  he 
has  received  no  answer.  It  should  seem  that  the  horses 
are  irrevocably  Chian,  and  were  transferred  to  Constanti- 
nople by  Theodosius  Lapidary  writing  is  a  favorite  play 
of  the  Italians,  and  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than 
one  of  their  literary  characters.  One  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Bodoni's  typography  is  a  respectable  volume  of 
inscriptions,  all  written  by  his  friend  Pacciaudi.  Several 
were  prepared  for  the  recovered  horses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  best  was  not  selected,  when  the  following  words  were 
ranged  in  gold  letters  above  the  cathedral  porch  :— 

QUATUOB  *  EQUORUM  ■  SIORA  ■  A  '  VENKTIS  ■  BTZANTIO  ' 
CAPTA  •  AD  •  TEMP  '  D  *  MAR  '  A  •  R  *  8  '  MCCIV  •  P08ITA  *  QUJE  " 
HOSTILIS  '  CUPIDITAS  *  A  '  MDCCIIIO  '  ABSTULBRAT  '  FRANC  '  I  ' 
IMP  '  PACtS  '  ORBI '  DATA  '  TROPHiCUM  '  A  '  MDCCCXV  '  VICTOR  ' 
REOUXIT. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  the  Latin ;  but  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in 
transporting  the  horses  from  Constantinople  was  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Pans,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  i.^re  prudent  to  have  avoided  all 
allusions  to  either  robbery.  An  apostolic  prince  should, 
perhaps,  have  objected  to  affixing  over  the  principal  en- 
trance of  a  metropolitan  church  an  inscription  having  a 
reference  to  any  other  triumphs  than  those  of  religion. 
Nothing  less  than  the  pacificauon  of  the  world  can  excuse 
such  a  solecism. 


t  8ttl  apattro  eavalli  delk  B«iiUeft  di  8.  lUreo  in  Veooie.    LeUcmdi 
ADdTM  Mttttozidi  CorcircM.    Padu*,  1816. 
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No    rV<— SUBMIBBION  OF  Ba11BARO06A  TO   PoPE 

Alexander  III. 

"  TTu  SuabiaH  sutdy  and  now  the  Auttrian  mm— 
An  Emperor  trtmpUi  where  an  Emperor  kneky 

'^  Stanza  xu. 

Alter  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  en- 
tirely to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederic  Barbarosaa,  and  as 
fruitless  attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  make  himself  absolute 
master  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisalpine  dominions, 
the  bloody  struggles  of  four  and  twenty  years  were  happily 
brought  to  a  close  in  the  city  of  Venice.  The  articles  of  a 
treaty  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between  Pope 
Alexander  III.  and  Barbarossa;  and  the  former  having  re- 
ceived a  safe-conduct,  had  already  arrived  at  Venice  frona 
Ferrara,  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of 
Sicily  and  the  consuls  of  the  Lombard  league.  There  still 
remained,  however,  many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several 
days  the  peace  was  believed  to  be  impracticable.  At  this 
juncture  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  Emperor  had 
arrived  at  Chioza,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital. 
The  Venetians  rose  tumultuously,  and  insisted  upon  im- 
mediately conducting  him  to  the  city.  The  Lombards  took 
the  alarm,  and  departed  towards  Treviso,  The  Pope  him- 
self was  apprehensive  of  some  disaster  if  Fredenc  should 
suddenly  advance  upon  him,  but  was  reassured  by  the 
pnr-^ence  and  address  of  Sebastian  Ziani,  the  Doge.  Sev- 
eral embassies  passed  between  Chioza  and  the  capital, 
until,  at  last,  the  Emperor,  relaxing  somewhat  of  his  pre- 
tensions, "  laid  aside  his  leonine  ferocity,  and  put  on  the 
mildness  of  the  lamb."'  ^  ,,«-    .    „ 

On  Saturday  the  23d  of  July,  m  the  year  1 1 .  / ,  six  Venetian 

Slleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp,  from  Chioza  to 
B  island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from  Venice.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the  Sicilian  ambassa- 
dors and  by  the  envoys  of  Lombardy,  whom  he  had  recalled 
from  the  main  land,  together  with  a  great  concouree  of 
people,  repaired  from  the  patriarchal  palace  to  St.  Mark's 
church,  and  solemnly  absolved  the  Emperor  and  his  parti- 
sans from  the  excommunication  pronounced  against  mm. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
renounced  the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic  adherents. 
Immediately  the  Doge,  with  a  great  suite  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  waiting  on  Fredenc, 
rowed  him  in  mighty  stale  from  the  Lido  to  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  descended  from  the  galley  at  the  quay  of  the 
Piazzetta.  The  Doge,  the  patriarch,  his  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  Venice  with  their  crosses  and  their 
standards,  marched  in  solemn  procession  before  him  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark.  Alexander  was  seated  before  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  basilica,  attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals, 
by  the  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  by  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops of  Lombardy.  all  of  them  in  state,  and  clothed  in  their 
church  robes.  Frederic  approached—"  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  venerating  the  Almighty  in  the  person  of  Alexander, 
laying  aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throwing  off  his  man- 
tle, he  prostrated  himself  at  fuU  length  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  him  be- 
nignantly  from  the  ground,  kissed  him.  blessed  him ;  and 
iminediately  the  Germans  of  the  train  sang,  with  a  loud 
voice,  'We  praise  thee,  O  Lord.'  The  Emperor  then, 
taking  the  Pope  by  the  right  hand,  led  him  to  the  church, 
and  having  received  his  benediction,  returned  to  the  ducal 
palace ."»  The  ceremony  of  humiliation  was  repeated  the 
next  day.  The  Pope  himself,  at  the  request  oi  Frederic, 
iaid  mass  at  St.  Mark's.  The  Emperor  a^ain  .aid  aside  his 
imperial  mantle,  and,  taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated 
as  verger,  driving  the  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding 
the  pontiff  to  the  alUr.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the  gos- 
pel, preached  to  the  people.  The  Emperor  put  himself 
close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listenina ;  and  the 
pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention,  (for  he  knew 
that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a  word  he  said,)  com- 
manded the  patriarch  of  Aquileja  to  translate  the  Latin  dis- 
course into  the  German  tongue.  The  creed  was  then 
chanted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and  kissed  the  Pope  s 
feet,  and  mass  being  over,  led  hira  by  the  hand  to  his  white 
horse.    He  held  the  stirrup,  and  would  have  led  the  horse's 


rein  to  the  water  side,  had  not  the  Pope  accepted  of  the  in- 
clination for  the  performance,  and  afftectionately  dismissed 
him  with  his  benediction.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  ac- 
count left  by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  confirmed  by  every 
subsequent  narration.  It  would  be  not  worth  so  minute  a 
record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  su- 

gerstition.  The  states  of  Lomhardy  owed  to  it  the  ood- 
rmation  of  their  privileges ;  and  Alexander  had  reason  to 
thank  the  Almiffhty,  who  had  enabled  an  infirm,  unarmed 
old  man  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent  sovereign.* 


No.  V. — Henrt  DandoIiO.  ' 

'*  OJk, /or  one  how  of  l>knd  oU  Damdoh! 
TV  oetogenarioH  chief,  Bytantwm'e  conquering  foe.** 

8t«Dzaxii 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  High- 
lander.  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  I  Henry  Dandolo  when 
elected  Doge,  in  IIW,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  When 
he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years  old.  At  this 
age  he  annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Romania,^  for  so  the  Roman  empire  was  then  called,  to 
the  title  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Venetian  Doge.  The 
three  eighths  of  this  empire  were  preserved  in  the  diplomas 
until  the  dukedom  of  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  made  use  of 
the  above  designation  in  the  year  1357.* 

Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person  •  two 
ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  together,  and 
a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their  higher  yards  lo 
the  walls.  The  Doge  was  one  of  the  first  to  rush  into  the 
city.  Then  was  completed,  said  the  Venetians,  the  propbecr 
of  the  Ervthnean  sibyl:— "A  gathering  together  of  the 
powerful  snail  be  made  amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adnatic. 
under  a  blind  leader ;  they  shall  beset  the  goat— they  shall 
profane  Byzantium— they  shall  blacken  her  buildinpih-ber 
spoils  shall  be  dispersed ;  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  tbe> 
have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine  inches, 
and  a  half."*  Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1905, 
having  reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  da3rs, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantnu^ 
pie.  Strangely  enough  it  must  sound,  that  the  name  of  the 
rebel  apothecary  who  received  the  Doge's  sword,  and  an- 
nihilated the  ancient  government,  in  1796-7,  was  Dandolo. 


No.  VI.— The  Wae  of  Chioza. 

•*  But  is  not  DoriaU  menace  come  tojitoss; 
Are  they  not  fcruffcd /"—Stanza  xiii. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of 
Chioza  on  the  16th  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united  armarocsl 
of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Signor  of  Padoa. 
the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  despair.  An  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  the  conquerors  with  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  praying  them  to  prescribe  what  terms  they  pleased 
and  leaTC  to  Venice  only  her  independence.  The  Prinre 
of  Padua  was  inclined  to  listen  to  these  proposals  ;  but  tb^- 
Genoese,  who,  after  the  victory  at  Pola  had  shout eil,  *'  To 
Venice,  to  Venice,  and  long  hve  St.  George  !"  determined 
to  annihilate  their  rival ;  and  Peter  Doria,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, relumed  this  answer  to  the  suppliant* 
"  On  God's  faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  hav*»  no 
peace  from  the  Signor  of  Padua,  nor  from  our  romranike  c^f 
Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled 
horses  of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  your  evao^elis: 
St.  Mark.  When  we  have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  yo'j 
quiet.  And  this  is  the  pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  comn»\irtr 
As  for  these  my  brothers  of  Genoa,  that  you  have  br<»ufeK; 
with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I  will  not  have  them  :  take  iheo 
bcu:k ;  for,  in  a  few  days  hence,  I  shall  come  %nd  let  tbesQ 


1  ••  QuibiM  auditia,  imperator,  opermat*  co,  qui  cord*  principum  aicut  tuU 
et  quando  trull  humiliter  iaeliuat.  leouina  feniaia  depo«u,  otrlnam  man- 
•ueludiiiem  iuduii."— Romualdi  Saleruiuni  Chronieoo,  apud  Scnpt.  Rea 
lul.  ion.  Tii.  p.  229. 

9  Rer.  ItaU  torn.  vii.  p.  Ml. 

a  Sec  the  abore-eiied  Romuald  of  Salerno.  In  a  eecimd  aennon  which 
Alexander  preached,  on  ihe  ftrat  day  of  A ufuet  before  ihe  Emperor,  he  com- 
paiwi  Frederic  to  the  prodifal  aon,  and  binwelf  to  the  forfiTinf  father. 

4  Mr.  Gibbon  haa  omitted  the  imporunt  a,  and  has  writun  Romani  in- 
•tcad  of  Romania.  DeeUne  and  TalL  chap.  izi.  note  9.  But  the  title 
acquired  bj  Dandolo  raaa  tbos  ta  the  ehrooicle  of  hia  namaaate,  the  Dof  e 


Andrew  Dandolo  '*  Ducali  titulo  addidii,  *  QoanB  pania  et  dnaMtia  <  ■-  »jk 
tnperti  RomaniiB.  "  And.  Danil.  Chronicon,  cap  in.  pare  xaair^  i.^ 
Script.  Rpr.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  pafe  331.  And  the  R.'man»«  la  oh«prv»il  at  »>■ 
Mibaequent  acte  of  the  Vhgt*.  Indeed,  the  cotitiuenial  poMew  one  tf  iK- 
Grerk  empire  in  Europe  were  then  fenerally  known  br  the  nam*  oJ  It. 
mama,  and  that  appellation  U  aiill  Men  iu  ihe  map*  of  Turtey  mm  appiwd  ; 
Thrace. 

ft  See  the  continuation  of  l>andolo'a  Chronicle,  ibid.  p.  4)t.  Mr.  Gi'ob^ 
appears  not  to  include  DolAito,  follovine:  Sanudo  who  aaya,  ••  il  qnal  '^s^ 
ai  u»d  lln  al  Doee  Giovanni  DolAito.**  See  Vite  de*  Diielii  di  Vaoma.  i^ 
Script.  Rer.  llaT.  torn.  xxii.  HO,  Ml. 

6  ChroniooD,  ibid  part  uxiv 
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mi  of  priscm  mjrself,  both  these  and  all  the  others.**  In 
/act,  the  Genoese  did  advance  as  far  as  Malamocco,  within 
five  miles  of  the  capital ;  but  their  own  danger  and  the 
pride  of  their  enemies  gave  courage  to  the  Venetians,  who 
made  prodigious  efforts,  and  many  individual  sacnAces.  all 
of  them  carefully  recorded  by  their  historians.  Veltor 
Piiani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  ijalleys.  The 
Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and  retired  to  Chioza 
in  October ;  but  they  again  threatened  Venice,  which  was 
reduced  to  extremities.  At  this  time,  the  1st  of  January, 
1380,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been  cruising  on  the 
Genoese  coast  with  fourteen  gallevs.  The  Venetians  were 
now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the  Genoese.  Doria  was 
killed  on  the  22d  of  January,  by  a  stone  bullet  195  poimds 
weight,  discharged  from  a  bombard  called  the  Trevisan. 
Chioza  was  then  closely  invested  ;  5000  auxUiaries.  amongst 
whom  were  some  English  condoltieri,  commanded  by  one 
Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Venetians.  The  (ienoe.se,  in 
their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but  none  were  granled, 
until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1360,  the  Doge  Contarini  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Chioza.  Four  thousand  prisoners,  nineteen  gal- 
leys, many  smaller  vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the  ammuni- 
tion and  arms,  and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  who.  had  it  not  been  for  the  inex- 
orable answer  of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their 
dominion  to  the  city  of  Venice.  \n  account  of  these  trans- 
actions is  found  in  a  work  called  the  War  of  Chioza,  written 
by  Daniel  Chinazzo,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the  time. 


Na  VII, — ^Venice   under  the   GovziiifMENT   of 

AUBTIUA. 

j  "  Thin  streets^  and  foreign  tuvects,  such  as  mutt 

,  Too  oft  remind  her  vho  and  what  enthrals.*' — Stanza  xv. 

i       The  population  of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

!  century  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 
At  the  last  census,  taken  two  years  ago.  it  was  no  more 
than  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand :  and  it  dimin- 
ishes daily.  The  commerce  and  the  official  employments, 
^  which  were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source  of  Venetian  gran- 
deur, have  both  expire^.  Most  of  the  patrician  mansions 
are  deserted,  and  would  gradually  disappear,  had  not  the 
government,  alarmed  by  the  demolition  of  seventy-two 
during  the  last  two  years,  expressly  forbidden  this  sad  re- 
source of  poverty.  Many  remnants  of  the  Venetian  nobility 
!  are  now  scattered  and  confounded  with  the  wealthier  Jews 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Brenla,  whose  Palladian  palaces 
,  have  sunk,  or  are  sinking,  in  the  general  decay.  Of  the 
"gentiluomo  Veneto,"  the  name  is  still  known,  and  that  is 
all.  He  is  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite 
;  and  kind.  It  surely  may  be  pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  queru- 
lous. Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  republic, 
and  although  the  natural  term  of  its  existence  may  be 
thought  by  foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due  course  of 
mortality,  only  one  sentiment  can  be  expected  from  the 
Venetians  Ihemi^elves.  At  no  time  were  the  subjects  of  the 
republic  so  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  St.  Mark,  as  when  it  was  for  the  last  time  un- 
furled ;  and  the  cowardice  and  the  treachery  of  the  few 
patricians  who  recommended  the  fatal  neutrality  were  con- 
fined to  the  persons  of  the  traitors  themselves.  The  pres- 
ent race  cannot  be  thought  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  aris- 
tocralical  forms,  and  too  despotic  government :  they  think 
only  on  their  vanished  independence.  They  pine  away  at 
the  remembrance,  and  on  this  subject  suspend  for  a  mo- 
ment their  gay  good  humor.  Venice  may  be  said,  in  the 
uords  of  the  scripture,  "  to  die  daily ;"  and  so  general  and 
so  apparent  is  the  decline,  as  to  become  painful  to  a  stran- 
ger, not  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation  expiring 
as  it  were  before  his  eyes.  So  artificial  a  creation  having 
lost  that  principle  which  called  it  into  life  and  supported  its 
existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and  sink  more  rapid- 
Iv  than  it  rose.  The  abhorrence  of  slavery  which  drove 
the  Venetians  to  the  sea,  has,  since  their  disaster,  forced 

I  See  An  HUtoricAl  aod  Critical  Embj  on  Um  Life  and  Character  o(  Pe- 
tmrch;  and  a  DiHtrUtton  on  an  Historical  Hypotheais  of  Uw  Abbi  do 
Sadi". 

a  Life  of  Bcattie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes,  toL  ii.  p.  108. 

3  Mr.  Gibbon  ealWd  his  Memoirs  ••  a  latwr  of  love,**  (see  l>cclin«  aod 
Fall,  chap.  lu.  note  1,)  and  foiloved  him  with  confidence  ami  delight. 
The  compiler  of  a  ttrj  Tolaroinoas  work  roust  Uke  much  criticism  udoo 
trust.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  dona  so,  thoufb  not  as  readily  as  some  oUmt 
aullion. 

4  rbe  aonott  had  before  awakenad  the  siupiciooa  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpolc. 
9m  Im  .•iur  M  Wartoa  io  ITO. 


them  to  the  land,  where  they  may  be  at  least  overlooked 
amount  the  crowd  of  dependents,  and  not  present  the  hu- 
miliating spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  loaded  with  recent 
chains.  Tneir  livehness,  their  affability,  and  that  happy 
indifference  which  constitution  alone  can  give,  (for  philoso 
phy  aspires  to  it  in  vain,)  have  not  sunk  under  circum 
stances;  but  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner 
have  by  degrees  been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride 
common  to  all  Italians  who  have  been  masters,  have  not 
been  persuaded  to  parade  their  insignificance.  That  splen- 
dor which  was  a  proof  and  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
would  not  degrade  into  the  trappings  of  their  subjection. 
They  retired  from  the  space  which  they  had  occupied  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens;  their  continujuice  in 
which  would  have  been  a  symptom  of  acquiescence,  and 
an  insult  to  those  who  suffered  by  the  common  misfortune. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  degraded  capital  might  be  said 
rather  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  departed  power,  than  to 
live  m  them.  The  reflection,  "who  and  wliat  enthrals," 
will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from  one  who  is,  nationally, 
the  friend  and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror.  It  may,  however, 
be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that  to  those  who  wish  to  re- 
cover their  independence,  any  masters  must  be  an  object 
of  detestation  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  foretold  that  this  un- 
profitable aversion  will  not  have  been  corrected  before 
Venice  shall  have  sunk  into  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 


No.  VIII.— Lauea. 

"  Watering  the  tree  whieh  bears  his  lady*s  name 
With  his  melodious  tears^  he  gave  himself  to  fame.''* 

Stanza  xxT. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we  now 
know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.*  The  discoveries  of  the 
Abbe  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no  longer  instruct 
or  amuse.  We  must  not,  however,  think  that  these  memoirs 
are  as  much  a  romance  as  Belisarius  or  the  Incas,  although 
we  are  told  so  bv  Dr.  Beattie,  a  great  name,  but  a  little 
authority.'  His  ♦'  labor*'  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwithstand- 
ing his  "love"  has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him 
ridiculous.'  The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  strug- 
gling Italians,  and  carried  along  less  interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we  can 
be  never  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular,  and 
therefore  having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic  air,  will 
not  give  place  to  the  re-established  nncient  prejudice. 

It  seems,  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  bom,  lived,  died, 
and  was  buried,  not  in  Avignon,  but  in  the  country.  The 
fountains  of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabrieres,  may  re- 
sume their  preten.sions,  and  the  exploded  de  la  Bastic  again 
be  heard  with  complacency.  The  hypothesis  of  the  Ablnfe 
had  no  stronger  props  than  the  parchment  sonnet  and 
medal  found  on  the  skeleton  of  the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade, 
and  the  manuscript  note  to  the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in 
the  Ambrosian  library.  If  these  proofs  were  both  incontest- 
able, the  poetry  was  written,  the  medal  compose<l,  cast, 
and  deposited  within  the  space  of  twelve  hours :  and  these 
deliberate  duties  were  performed  round  the  carcass  of  one 
who  died  of  the  plague,  and  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on 
the  day  of  her  death.  These  documents,  therefore,  are  too 
decisive ;  they  prove  not  the  fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either 
the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilian  note  must  be  a  falsification.  The 
Abbd  cites  both  as  incontestably  true  ;  the  consequent  de- 
duction is  inevitable— they  are  both  evidently  false.* 

Secondly,  Laura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  tertdtr  and  prudent  wife  who  honored 
Avignon,  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of  an  honest 
French  passion,  and  played  off  for  one  and  twenty  years  her 
little  machinery  of  alternate  favors  and  refusals*  upon  the 
first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was,  indeed,  rather  too  unfair  that 
a  female  should  be  made  responsible  for  eleven  children 
I  upon  the  faith  of  a  misinterpreted  abbreviation,  and  the 
decision  of  a  librarian."  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think 
that  the  love  of  Petrarch  was  not  Platonic.  The  happiness 
which  he  prayed  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was 


6  "  Par  ce  petit  manure,  eette  altematiTe  de  faveurs  et  de  rijrucurB  bien 
roinac^,  ime  fenune  tendra  et  san  amuM,  pendant  vinrt  et  un  ans,  le  plus 

BamT  poftte  de  son  si^Jie,  sans  fairs  la  moindre  brtone  4  son  bonneur." 
€m.  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  Pribea  aux  Fraacais. 
e  In  a  dialoi^e  with  St.  'Aofustioe,  Petrarch  has  described  Laura  as 
havinr  a  t>ody  exhausted  with  repeated  juuba.    The  old  editors  read  and 

Cted  ftrf^^tatioftibut i  bat  M.  Capperonier,  librarian  to  ihe  French 
J  in  176S,  who  saw  the  MS.  in  the  Paris  librarr,  made  an  atit'»(atioo 
that  '*  on  111  et  qu*on  doit  lire,  partubus  exhaustiim.**  De  Sade  Joine'if  ihe 
names  of  Messrs.  Boudot  and  Beiot  with  M.  Capperonier,  and,  in  the  whole 
discussion  on  this  Pfubs,  showed  himself  a  downrifrbt  literary  rnfrue.  Sat 
Rifleasioni^  9tt.  p.  ml.  Tfaomas  Aquinas  is  called  in  to  settle  whatbar  Pa- 
urareh's  mistraas  was  a  cAoete  maid  or  a  conHnma  wite. 
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surely  not  of  the  inind,i  and  something  so  verv  real  as  a 
marnage  project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a 
shadowy  nymph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least  six 
places  of  his  own  sonnets.  The  love  of  Petrarch  was 
neither  Platonic  nor  poetical:  and  if  in  one  passage  of  his 
works  he  calls  it  "amore  veeraenteissimo  ma  unico  ed 
onesto,"  he  confesses,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  it  was 
guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed  him  quite,  and  master- 
ed his  heart. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for  the 
culpability  of  his  wishes :  for  the  Abb*  de  Sade  himself,  who 
certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupulously  delicate  if  he 
could  have  proved  his  descent  from  Petrarch  as  well  as 
Lnura,  is  forced  into  a  stout  defence  of  his  virtuous  grand- 
mother. As  far  as  relates  to  the  poet,  we  have  no  security 
for  the  innocence,  except  perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his 
pursuit  He  assures  us  in  his  epistle  to  posterity,  that,  when 
arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  in  horror,  but 
had  lost  all  recollection  and  image  of  any  •'  irregularity.'* 
But  the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year ;  and  either  the  memory  or 
the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  him,  when  he  for- 
got or  was  guilty  of  this  #/i>.»  The  weakest  argument  for 
the  purity  of  this  love  has  been  drawn  from  the  permanence 
of  its  effects,  which  survived  the  object  of  his  passion.  The 
reflection  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  that  virtue  alone  is  capable  of 
making  impressions  which  death  cannot  efface,  is  one  of 
those  which  everybody  applauds,  and  everybody  finds  not 
to  be  true,  the  moment  he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the 
records  of  human  feeling.'  Such  apothegms  can  do 
nothing  for  Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except 
with  the  very  weak  and  the  very  young.  He  that  has  made 
even  a  little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupilage  can- 
not be  edified  with  any  thing  but  truth,  what  is  called 
vindicating  the  honor  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  is  the 
most  futile,  tedious,  and  uninstructive  of  all  writing;  al- 
though It  will  always  meet  with  more  applause  than  that 
solder  criticism,  which  is  attnbuted  to  the  malicious  desire 
of  reducing  a  great  man  to  the  common  standard  of  hu- 
manity. It  is,  after  all,  not  unlikely  that  our  historian  was 
right  in  retaining  his  favorits  hypothetic  salvo,  which  se- 
cures the  author,  although  it  scarcely  saves  the  honor  of  the 
still  unknown  mistress  of  Pet:arch.« 


No.  IX. — Petrarch. 

'*  They  keep  his  dust  in  ArguA,  where  he  dtfd.**— StansajZXXi . 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqud  immediately  on  his  return  from 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1370.  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  visit  to 
Venice  in  company  with  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara,  he 
appears  to  have  passed  the  four  last  years  of  his  life  between 
that  charming  sclilude  and  Padua.  For  four  months  pre- 
vious to  his  death  he  was  in  a  stale  of  continual  languor, 
and  in  the  morning  of  July  the  19th,  in  the  year  1374,  was 
found  dead  in  his  hbrary  chair  with  his  head  resting  upon  a 
book.  The  chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  relics 
of  Arquit,  which,  from  the  uninterrupted  veneration  that  has 
been  attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great  man 
from  the  moment  of  his  death  to  the  present  hour,  have, 
it  may  be  hoped,  a  better  chance  of  authenticity  than  the 
Sbakspearian  memorials  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Arqufi  (for  the  last  syll.ible  is  accented  in  pronunciation, 
although  the  analogy  of  the  English  language  has  been  ob- 
serveil  in  the  verse)  is  twelve  miles  from  Piulua,  and  about 
three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road  to  Rovigo,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Euganean  hills.  After  a  walk  of  twenty 
minutes  across  a  flat  w611-wooded  meadow,  you  come  to  a 
little  blue  lake,  clear  but  fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a 
succession  of  acclivities  and  hills,  clothed  with  vineyards 
and  orchanls,  rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees  and 
every  sunny  fruit  shrub.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the 
roa<l  winds  into  the  hills,  and  the  church  of  Arqud  is  soon 
seen  between  a  cleft  where  two  ridges  slope  towards  each 
other,  and  nearly  enclose  the  village.  The  houses  are 
scattered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these  summits ; 
and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the  edge  of  a  little  knoll  overlook- 
ing two  descents,  and  commanding  a  view,  not  only  of  the 


•*  PiriTMliofi,  quaate  lodar  li  dei 
Delr  iin«|pM  tua.  m  nilli  voile 
N'areMi  quel  ch*  i*  wl  una  von 


Sontuo  M,  qwmdo  fiunM  •  Sbnon  FaUo  eoneeUo. 
Le  IUkm,  etc.  par.  i.  pay.  I89,adit.  Van.  1716. 
S  **  A  qtieau  eonfcMiofM  eoai  nncera  diaiia  (mm  cccMsioM  ooa  ovora 
eaduu  cir  ei  ftca."    Tirabowshi,  Stoha,  Ste.  t.  4Qt. 
s  M.  da  Bimnid,  Baron  de  la  BaaUe,  in  the  M^bboum  da  l*Aead4oiie  da* 


glowing  gardens  in  the  dales  Immediately  beneath,  bm  of 
the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  azd 
willow,  thickened  into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of  Tines,  tall, 
single  cypresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns,  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The  climate  of  these  volcanic  hilb 
is  warmer,  and  the  vintage  begins  a  week  M>oner  than  in  the 

Klains  of  Padua.  Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he  cannot  be  said  to 
p  buried,  in  a  sar(M>phagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  f«ix 
pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved  from  an  asso- 
ciation with  meaner  tombs.  It  stands  conspicuously  alone, 
but  will  soon  be  overshadowed  by  four  lately  plai^ietl 
laurels.  Petrarch's  fountain,  for  here  every  thing  i*  Pe- 
trarch's, springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  artificial 
arch,  a  little  below  the  church,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in 
the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water  which  was  the 
ancient  wealth  of  the  Euganean  hills.  It  would  tie  man 
attractive,  were  it  not,  in  some  sea.son8,  beset  with  hornets 
and  wasps.  No  other  coincidence  could  assimilate  tltt 
tombs  ot  Petrarch  and  Archilochus.  The  revolutions  of 
centuries  have  spared  these  sequestered  valleys,  and  the 
only  violence  which  has  been  offered  to  the  &»hes  of 
Petrarch  was  prompted,  not  by  bate,  but  veneration.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its  treasure, 
and  one  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a  Florentine  through  a  i 
rent  which  is  still  visible.  The  injury  is  not  forgotten,  boi 
has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  country  where  he 
was  bom,  but  where  he  would  not  live.  A  peasant  tray  ctf 
Arqu>  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was,  replied.  **  that  the  I 
people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all  about  him,  but  that  he 
only  knew  that  he  was  a  Florentine." 

Mr.  Forsyth*  was  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  Petrarch 
never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  had  once  quitted  ii 
when  a  boy.    It  appears  he  did  pass  through  Florence  as  , 
his  way  from  Parma  to  Rome,  ana  on  his  return  in  the  year  [ 
1350.  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  form  some  ae- 

?uaintance  with  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants.  A 
'lorentine  gentleman,  ashamed  of  the  aversion  of  tta 
poet  for  his  native  country,  was  eager  to  point  out  iim  < 
trivial  error  in  our  accomplished  traveller,  whom  he  knew 
and  respected  for  an  extraordinary  capacity,  extenave 
erudition,  and  refined  taste,  joined  to  that  engaging  sim- 
plicity of  manners  which  has  been  so  frequently  recognised 
as  the  surest,  though  it  is  certainly  not  an  indi^tensabie,  ' 
trait  of  superior  genius. 

Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anziooalT  traced 
and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is  shown  m 
Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo,  in  order  to  decide  tbe 
ancient  controversy  between  their  city  and  the  neighbonng 
Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  carried  i^hen  seven  montfaf 
old,  and  remained  until  his  seventh  year,  have  designated 
by  a  long  inscription  the  spot  where  their  ^reat  fclkyv 
citizen  was  bom.  A  tablet  has  been  raised  to  him  at  Parma, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral,  because  te 
was  archdeacon  of  that  society,  and  was  only  snatched 
from  his  intended  sepulture  in  their  church  by  k  foreign  death. 
Another  tablet,  with  a  bust,  has  been  erected  to  him  al 
Pavia,  on  accx>unt  of  his  having  passed  the  autumn  of  136$ 
in  that  city,  with  his  son-in-law  Brossano.  The  poli&cal 
condition  which  has  for  ages  precluded  the  ItaliaiDa  fron 
the  criticism  of  the  living.has  concentrated  their  attention 
to  the  illustration  of  the  dead. 


NcX— Tabbo. 

'*  In  face  ofaUkisfoeSy  the  Cntscan  gvire  ; 
And  Boueauy  whose  rash  envy,"  ^c— Stanza  xxxriiL 

Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boileau  depreciates  Tassa 
may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to  justifv  the 
opinion  given  of  the  harmony  of  French  verse  :— 

*'  A  Malherbe,  i  Racan,  pr^f^re  Th^ophile, 
Et  le  clinquant  du  Taase  k  tout  Tor  de  Virgile,** — ^Sat,  ix 

The  biographer  Serassi,*  out  of  tenderness  to  the  repnta- 
x'lon  either  of^the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  is  eager  to  ob 
serve  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explained  a«hay  tha 
censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  the  Jern 
salem  to  be  a  "  gemus,  sublime,  vast,  and  happily  born  fioa 


InacnpUooa  et  BellM  Lcttna  for  1740  and  17SI. 
p.t9t. 


Sec  abo  RiflMWMH,  Ac 


And  if  Um  Tirtoa  or  ;rvd«noa  of  Laura 
and  mifhl  boaat  of  anj-^ —    *" *■  ~' 


.  St7,  Toi: 


_  , ^^  incsorabl*.  ha  cnl^rMl 


chap.  Ixz.  p, 
thoiik. 

•  Raraarfca,  Stc  on  Italy,  p.  tl,  oota,  id  a4H. 

•  La  Vita  del  Tuao,  lib.  iii. 


tba  i^ia  b«f«  mmnmi  tm  tt- 
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the  higher  flights  of  poetry."  To  this  we  will  add,  that  the 
recantation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when  we  examine  the 
whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.*  The  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  Bohonrs*  is  recorded  only  to  the 


confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  palinodia  the  Italian  makes  no 
to  discover,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  accept.    As  to 


effort  1 


the  opposition  which  the  Jerusalem  encountereu  from  the 
Cruscan  academy,  who  degraded  Tasso  fh>m  all  competition 
with  Ariosto,  below  Bojardo  and  Pulcl,  the  disgrace  of  such 
opposition  must  also  in  some  measure  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  \lfonso,  and  the  court  of  Ferrara.  For  Leonard  Salriati, 
the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this  attack,  was, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,>  influenced  by  a  hope  to  acquire  the 
favor  of  the  House  of  £ste :  an  object  which  he  thought 
attainable  by  exalting  the  reputation  of  a  native  poet  at  the 
expense  of  a  rival,  then  a  prisoner  of  ttate.  The  hopes  and 
efforts  of  Salviati  must  serve  to  snow  the  contemporary 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poet's  imprisonment ;  and 
will  All  up  the  measure  of  our  indignation  at  Jtie  tyrant 
jailer.4  In  fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  not  disappoint- 
ed in  the  reception  given  to  his  criticism ;  he  was  called  to 
the  court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endeavored  to  heighten 
his  claims  to  favor,  by  panegyrics  on  the  family  ojf  his 
sovereign,*  he  was  in  turn  abandoned,  and  expired  in 
neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cruscans  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  six  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  controversy  ;  and  if  the  academy  owed  its  first  renown 
to  having  almost  opened  with  such  a  paradox,*  it  is  probable 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  his  reputation  alleviated 
rather  than  aggravated  the  impnsonment  of  the  injured 
poet.  The  defence  of  his.  father  and  of  himself,  for  both 
were  involved  in  the  censure  of  Sahiati,  found  emplovment 
for  many  of  his  solitary  hours,  and  the  captive  could  have 
been  but  little  embarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  where, 
amongst  other  delinquencies,  he  was  charged  with  m- 
vidiously  omitting,  in  his  comparison  between  France  and 
Italy,  to  make  any  mention  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Maria  del 
Fiore  at  Florence.'  The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto  seems 
as  if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy  by  doubtins  the  in- 
terpretation of  Tasso's  self-estimation"  related  in  Serassi's 
life  of  the  poet.  But  Tiraboschi  had  before  laid  that  rivalry 
at  rest*  by  showing,  that  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso  it  is 
not  a  question  of  comparison,  but  of  preference. 


No.  XI. — Auovro. 

"  The  lightmiHg  rent  from  Ariosto'*  butt^ 
T%i  iron  crown  of  uurtV*  mimiek*d  Uaoes." 

Stansazli. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  removed  from  the 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrara,  his  bust,  which 
surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  crown 
of  iron  laurels  melted  away.  The  event  has  oeen  recorded 
by  a  writer  of  the  last  century."  The  transfer  of  these 
sacred  ashes,  on  the  6th  of  June.  1801,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  spectacles  of  the  short-lived  Italian  republic  ;  and 
to  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  ceremony,  the  once  famous 
fallen  Intrepidi  were  revived  and  reformed  into  the  Ariostean 
academy.  The  large  public  place  through  which  the  pro- 
cession paraded  was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Ariosto 
Square.  The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  claimed  as 
the  Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.**  The  mother  of 
Ariosto  was  of  Reggio,  and  the  bouse  in  which  he  was  bom 
is  carefully  distinguished  by  a  tablet  with  these  words : 
'*  Oui  nacque  Ludovico  Ariosto  il  giomo  8.  di  Settembre 
dell'  anno  1474.**    But  the  Ferrarese  make  light  of  the  acci- 


tmie  Fimneane  dtpoit  ISSl  Juaqu'i  1700,  pu  I'AbM 
t«,  venant  k  I'uMf  t  qu'il  •  tail  de  att  talent.  I*aaraia 
m  n'tat  pM  toujoun  c«  qui  domioe  cbe«  hii,*'  p.  Itt. 
••  J'ta  ki  n  pcu  duiofi,  dU- 


1  Hwtoirt  d«  l*Ac*d4mie 
d'OliveU  •*  Mata,  •DMiii*,  v« 
montri  qtie  !•  bon  aena  n'eat  paa  touJ( 
Boilvau  aaid,  ha  bad  not  ebanrtd  '^' 
U,"  Slc  p.  181. 

S  L«  ManiAra  da  bian  Pcoaer.  PhOantbea  ia  for  Taaao,  and  aaja  in  tb« 
outaat,  **  Da  tona  laa  beaux  eapriu  que  IMialie  a  ponia.  le  Taaaa  eat  peut- 
•tre  cclui  qui  pcoae  le  ploa  nobleracnt.*'  But  Boboara  aeema  to  apeak  in 
Eudozna,  «bo  eloeea  viib  the  abaun)  compahaoo  ;  **  Paiica  Talou  U  Taaaa 
uuat  qu*il  Tooa  pUira  }a  m'en  U«os  pour  moi  4  Viig^ile,"  4te. 

s  La  Tita.  Ate.  Ub.  lii.  p.  90,  torn.  H.  Tb«  Eofliafa  reader  maj  aaa  an 
necounc  of  tlia  oppoaitioa  of  tb«  Cruaca  to  Taaao,  in  Dr.  Black,  Life,  4tc. 
ebap.  xrii.  yoU  li. 

4  For  ftirther.  and,  it  ia  hoped,  deeiaive  proof,  that  Taaao  waa  neither 
more  nor  leea  than  a  aHaoner  q^  atalc,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  **  Hiatoriea) 
Illuatratione  of  the  IVih  Canto  of  Cbilde  Harold,"  pafe  5,  and  foUowinf . 

ft  Oraxioni  fiinebri . .  .  delle  lodi  dt  Don  Luifi,  Cardinal  d'EaU  .  . .  dalte 
odi  di  Douno  Alfonao  d'Eau.    See  La  Vita,  lib.  lii.  p.  117. 

•  It  waa  founded  In  IMS,  and  the  Craaetn  anawer  to  Pellcfrino**  Cbrq^a, 
or  tpiea  jNMeio,  waa  publiabed  in  1584. 

T  ••CoBtanto  pot*  aempn  in  loi  il  vclcno  ddla  ana 
■  Ftonal 


lUoa.**    La  Vita,  Ub.  iii.  pp.  M^ 


peaainia 
•Ttomi 


dent  by  which  their  poet  was  bom  abroad,  and  claim  him 
exclusively  for  their  own.    They  possess  his  bones,  they 
I  show  his  arm-chair,  and  his  inkstand,  and  his  autographs. 

'  " Hie  illius  anna, 

!  Hie  currus  fuit " 

The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where  he  die<I,  are 

designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial,"  and  by  a  recent 

inscription.  The  Ferrarese  are  more  jealous  of  their  clniins 

since  the  animosity  of  Denina,  arising  from  a  cause  w  hich 

'  their  apologists  mysteriously  hint  is  not  unknown  to  tliem. 

I  ventured  to  degrade  their  soil  and  climate  to  a  Ba>otian  in- 

'  capacity  for  all  spiritual  productions.    A  quarto  volume 

I  has  been  called  forth  by  the  detraction,  and  this  supple- 

1  ment  to  Barotli's  Memoirs  of  the  illustrious  Ferrarese  has 

been  considered  a  triumphant  reply  to  the  "  Quadro  Sionco 

StaUstico  dell*  Alta  Italia.** 


No.  XIII. 


"  Know  that  the  Kghtning  eanetijie*  6«2oie.*'--Stanza  xli. 

The  Cnrtian  lake  and  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  in  the  Foram. 
having  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held  sacred,  ana 
the  memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved  by  a  vvfeo/.  or 
altar  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  well,  with  a  little  chapel 
covering  the  cavity  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  thunder- 
bolt. Bodies  scathed  and  persons  struck  dead  were 
thought  to  be  incorruptible  ;>'  and  a  stroke  not  fatal  con- 
ferred perpetual  dignity  upon  the  man  so  distinguished  by 
heaven.  »• 

Those  killed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  m  a  white  gar- 
ment, and  buried  where  they  fell.  The  superstition  was 
not  confined  to  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter :  the  Lombards 
believed  in  the  omens  furnished  by  lightning ;  and  a  Chris- 
tian priest  confesses  that,  by  a  diaoolical  skill  in  inter- 
preting thunder,  a  seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  duke  of  Turin, 
an  event  which  came  to  pass,  and  gave  him  a  queen  and  a 
crown.*'  There  was^  however,  something  equivocal  in  this 
sign,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome  did  not  al- 
wajrs  consider  propitious ;  and,  as  the  fears  are  likely  to 
last  longer  than  the  consolations  of  superstition,  it  is  not 


a  La  Vita  di  M.  L.  Arioato,  acritta  dall'  Abate  Gtrolamo  Baruffaldi 
Giuniore,  tec.  Ferrara,  1807,  lib.  iii.  p.  M.  See  "  Uiatoneal  tllnatraliona,** 
Abe.  p.  Id. 

•  fltoria  delta  Lett  9bc.  lib  ilL  torn.  viL  par.  iiL  p.  mo,  «CL  4 

M  Op.  di  Bianconi,  vol.  iii.  p.  178,  ed.  Milano,  I80S;  leitera  al  Sifnor 
Outdo  SaTioi  AreiSaiocritico,  aoll*  indole  di  an  fulmuM  caduto  in  Dreada 
l*annol7M. 

II  *•  Appaaaionata  ammiratore  ed  invitto  apolofiau  dell*  Oaiera  Ferranree." 
The  title  waa  firat  fiven  bv  Taaeo^  and  ia  quoted  to  the  coafbaion  of  the 
Toaejatf,  lib.  iii.  pp.  Ml,  185.    La  Viu  di  M.  L.  Arioato,  Im. 

B  *•  Parra  aed  apta  mibi,  aed  nolU  oboosia,  aed  noo 

Sordida,  parta  meo  aed  umen  i 


partai 

U  Plin.  Nau  Uiat.  lib.  H.  cap.  S«.    Columella,  lib.  x.    Sostoo.  in  Vit. 
Aofuat.  cap.  xe.  et  in  Vit.  Tibeni,  cap.  Ixix. 
M  Nou  S,  p.  409.  adit.  Lufd.  Bat.  1667. 
U  Vid.  J.  C.  Boflenfer,  de  Terra  Motu  ct  P'olminib.  Iit>.  t.  cap.  iL 

'*  OUtit  KipawmOds  irtft6s  hrt,  iBt»  Km\  4s  dsi(  ri^r«i« 
Plot.  BTinpoe.  vid.  J.  C.  BuUcnf .  at  aup. 
IT  PaoU  DiaeoBi  de  Geatia  Lanfobnrd.  lfl».  OL  sap.  vu 


No.   XII. — AlCCIENT    SuPERrriTIONB   RBBPBOTINO 

Lightning. 

**  For  the  true  laurel-wreath  vskich  Glory  weaves 

1$  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  c^acef.'*— Stanza  xll. 

The  eagle,  the  sea-calf,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  vine, 
were  amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives  against 
lightning :  Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus  C»>.«>ar  the 
second,  and  Tiberius  never  failed  to  wear  a  wreath  of  the 
third  when  the  sky  threatened  a  thunder-storm.**  These 
superstitions  may  be  received  without  a  sneer  in  a  country 
where  the  magical  properties  of  the  hazel  twig  have  not 
lost  all  their  credit :  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be 
much  surprised  to  find  that  a  commentator  on  Suetonius 
has  taken  upon  himself  gravely  to  disprove  the  imputed 
virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tiberius,  by  mentioning  that  a  few 

Sears  before  he  wrote  a  laurel  was  actually  struck  by 
ghtning  at  Rome.** 
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Strange  that  the  Romans  of  the  a^  of  Leo  X.  should  hare 
been  so  much  terrified  at  some  misinterpreted  storms  as  to 
require  the  exhortations  of  a  scholar,  who  arrayed  all  the 
learning  oa  thunder  and  lightning  to  prove  the  omen  favor- 
able ;  l)eginning  with  the  flash  which  struck  the  walls 
of  Velitrte,  and  including  that  which  played  upon  p  gate 
at  Florence,  and  foretold  the  pontincate  of  one  of  its 
citizens.' 


No.  XrV. — The  Vbmot  of  Mediod. 

'  "  There^  too,  the  Godden  lovet  in  ffoiw.**— Stanza  xlix. 

j      The  view  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  instantlv  sug^sts  the 
'   lines  in  the  Seasonsy  and  the  comparison  of  tne  omect  with 
1   the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correctness  of  the  por- 
trait, but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  and,  if  the  term 
may  be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  of  the  descriptive 
I   poet.    The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced  from  another 
hint  in  the  same  episode  of  Musidora ;  for  Thomson'n  no- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  favored  lore  must  have  been  either 
very  primitive,  or  rather  deficient  in  dehcacy,  when  he 
made  his  grateful  nymph  inform  her  discreet  Damon  that 
in  some  happier  moment  he  might  perhaps  be  the  compan- 
ion of  her  bath  :— 

**  The  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly/' 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  anecdote  told  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gallery 
vrithout  a  word  on  the  Whetter.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  not  be  entirely  de- 
cided, at  least  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  seen  a  sar- 
cophagus in  the  vestibule  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without 
the  walls,  at  Rome,  where  the  whole  group  of  the  fable  of 
Marsyas  is  seen  in  tolerable  preservation ;  and  the  Scythian 
slave  whetting[  the  knife  is  represented  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  this  celebrated  masterpiece  The  slave  is  not 
naked ;  but  it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  difliculty  than  to 
suppose  the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an 
instrument  for  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lanzi  sup- 
po.«es,  the  man  is  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Julius  Csesar. 
Winkelmann,  illustrating  a  bas-relief  of  the  same  subject, 
follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agostini,  and  his  authority 
might  have  been  thought  conclusive,  even  if  the  re- 
semblance did  not  strike  the  most  careless  observer.! 
Amongst  the  bronzes  of  the  same  princely  collection  is 
still  to  be  seen  the  inscribed  tablet  copied  and  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Gibbon.'  Our  historian  found  some  dif- 
ficulties, but  did  not  desist  from  his  illustration  :  he  might 
be  vexed  to  hear  that  his  criticism  has  been  thrown  away 
on  an  inscription  now  generally  recognised  to  be  a  forgery. 


No.  XV. — Madame  de  Stael 

"  In  Santa  Croce*»  holy  precincts  fte."— Stanza  lir. 

This  name  will  recall  the  memory,  not  only  of  those 
whose  tombs  have  raised  the  Santa  Croce  into  the  centre 
of  pilgrimage,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but  of  her  whose  elo- 
quence was  poured  over  the  illustrious  ashes,  and  whose 
voice  is  now  as  mute  as  those  she  sung.  Corinna  is  no 
more ;  and  with  her  should  expire  the  fear,  the  flattery, 
and  the  envy,  which  threw  too  dazzling  or  too  dark  a  cloud 
round  the  march  of  genius,  and  forbad  the  steady  gaze  of 
disinterested  criticism.  We  have  her  picture  embellished 
or  distorted,  as  fnendship  or  detraction  has  held  the  pencil : 
the  impartial  portrait  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a 
contemporary.  The  immediate  voice  of  her  survivors  will, 
it  is  probable,  be  far  from  aflbrding  a  iust  estimate  of  her 
singular  capacity.  The  gallantry,  the  love  of  wonder,  and 
the  hope  of  associated  fame,  which  blunted  the  edge  of 
censure,  must  cease  to  exist.— The  dead  have  no  sex  ;  they 
can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles;  they  can  confer  no 
privilege  :  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a  woman— she  is  only 
an  author:  and  it  maybe  foreseen  that  many  will  repay 
themselves  for  former  complaisance,  by  a  seventy  to 
which  the  extravagance  of  previous  praises  may  perhaps 
give  the  color  of  truth.    The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the 

1  T.  P.  ValtrMBi  de  falmmum  ngDificationibua  dMlamauo,  ap.  Grev. 
Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  r.  p.  MS.  Tb«  declamation  U  addraaacd  to  Julian  of 
Medicit. 

3  Se«  Uooim.  Aou  loed.  par.  I,  cap.  XTii.  n.  xlii.  pag.  tO;  and  Btoria 
dall'  Arti,  4te.,  lib.  si.  cap.  i.  torn.  ii.  pa;.  314,  noL  B. 

Nomina  fenteaqua  Antiqna  lulin,  p.  104,  edit.  oct. 

4  Tb*  frte  aspreMion  of  Uiair  boneat  aenUmenta  •orrirad  Uwir  libartiaa. 
TiUaa,  iba  friaod  of  Aotooy,  praaantad  th«a  witk  famaa  ia  the  thaatn  of 


latest  posterity  they  will  assuredly  descend,  will  tore  to 
pronounce  upon  her  various  productions;  and  the  longer 
the  vista  through  which  they  are  seen,  the  more  accurately 
minute  will  be  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  justice,  of 
the  decision.  She  will  enter  mto  that  existence  in  wtuch 
the  great  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  are,  as  it  were, 
associated  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  saperior 
sphere,  shed  their  eternal  influence  for  the  control  and 
consolation  of  mankind.  But  the  individual  will  gr»duAUy 
disappear  as  the  author  is  more  distinctly  seen :  some  one, 
theretore,  of  all  those  whom  the  charms  of  involuntary 
wit,  and  of  easy  hospitality,  attracted  within  the  fnendly 
circles  of  Coppet,  should  rescue  from  oblivion  those  vir- 
tues which,  although  they  are  said  to  love  the  shade,  are, 
in  fact,  more  frequently  chilled  than  excited  by  the  do- 
mestic cares  of  pnvate  life.  Some  one  should  be  found  to 
portray  the  unafl^ected  graces  with  which  she  adorned 
those  dearer  relationships,  the  performance  of  »ho» 
duties  is  rather  discovered  amongst  the  interior  secretA, 
than  seen  in  the  outward  management,  of  family  inter- 
course ;  and  which,  indeed,  it  requires  the  delicAcy  of 
genuine  aflection  to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifierem 
spectator.  Some  one  should  be  found,  not  to  celebrate, 
but  to  describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  an  open  maoMon, 
the  centre  of  a  society  ever  varied,  and  always  pleased, 
the  creator  of  which,  divested  of  the  ambition  and  tbe  arts 
of  public  rivalry,  shone  forth  only  to  give  fresh  animatinfn 
to  those  around  her.  The  mother  tenderly  afTectiooaie 
and  tenderly  beloved,  the  fnend  unboundedly  generous, 
but  still  esteemed,  the  charitable  patroness  of  all  distress, 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  she  cherished,  and 
protected,  and  fed.  Her  loss  will  be  rooumc^d  the  mom. 
where  she  was  known  the  best;  and,  to  the  8orro«-s  of 
very  many  friends,  and  more  dependents,  may  be  offered 
the  disinterested  regret  of  a  stranger,  who,  amidst  \Lt 
subUmer  scenes  of  the  Leman  lake,  received  his  chief  sart»- 
faction  from  contemplating  the  engaging  quadities  of  the 
incomparable  Corinna. 


No.  XVI. — Alfikri. 

'•  Here  repose  \ 

Angelo**,  Alfieri's  6oaM."--Stanza  Ut  , 

Alfleri  is  the  great  name  of  this  age.  The  Italians,  with-  ' 
out  waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  consider  him  as  "a 
poet  good  m  law."— His  raemonr  is  the  more  dear  to  tliem 
because  he  is  the  bard  of  freedom  ;  and  because,  as  such, 
his  tragedies  can  receive  no  countenance  from  any  of  ih(EHr 
sovereigns.  They  are  but  very  seldom,  and  but  very  ftm 
of  them,  allowed  to  be  acted.  It  was  observed  by  Cicero,  . 
that  nowhere  were  the  true  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ' 
Romans  so  clearly  shown  as  at  the  theatre.^  In  the 
autumn  of  1816,  a  celebrated  improvisatore  exhibited  his 
talents  at  the  Opera-house  of  Milan.  The  reading  of  tbt 
theses  handed  in  for  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  was  re- 
ceived by  a  very  numerous  audience,  for  the  most  pan  in 
silence,  or  with  laughter ;  but  when  the  assistant,  unfold- 
ing one  of  the  papers,  exclaimed.  The  apotheosi*  of  Ytcter 
Alfieri,  the  whole  theatre  burst  mto  a  snout,  and  tbe  ap- 

f>lause  was  continued  tor  some  moments.  The  lot  did  ik< 
iall  on  Alfien ;  and  the  Signor  Sgricci  had  to  pour  forth 
his  extemporary  c4>mmon-places  on  the  bombardment  o: 
Algiers.  The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to  accident  quae 
so  much  as  might  be  thought  from  a  first  xie^-  of  the 
ceremony ;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look  ai 
the  papers  beforehand,  but,  in  case  of  any  prudential  after- 
thought, steps  in  to  correct  the  blindness  of  chance.  Tbe 
proposal  for  deifying  Alfieri  was  received  with  immediaie 
enthusiasm,  the  rather  because  it  was  conjectured  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  . 


No.  XVII. — Macbuvelu. 

"  Here  MochiaveUCs  earth  reiwm*d  to  whence  it  !-•«.'•  | 

Stanza  lir. 
The  affectation  of  simplicity  m  sepulchral  inscrifAxms;  ' 
which  so  often  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  the  structrzre 


Poropay.  Tbaj  did  not  aaOer  tba  brilUaacT  of  tbe  ap«etaiel«  to  c&c«  fr«a 
th«ir  memory  that  tba  man  who  furniahca  tbrm  witb  ik«  anicnaiiVMnf 
had  murdered  tbe  aon  of  Pompay :  ibej  drove  him  from  tba  tWstra  v^nJh 
curaea.  The  moral  acnae  oT  a  popolace,  apooianeoualy  expraaaed,  m  b#^«r 
WToiif.  Evan  tlia  aoldieraof  the  triumvira  jotned  In  ibe  asacrauo*  04"  %im 
eituena,  by  abouUn/c  round  the  charioia  of  Lcpidua  and  Plaacoa,  wfe*  h*d 
proacrilied  Uieir  brotbera,  Dt  Oermania  nom  d$  OaOit  duo  n  mi»|  ,  i 
CoHfuk* ;  a  aayinf  wortb  a  raeord,  wan  it  aotbinf  but  •  food  pan.  f C 
Veil.  Paursvli  Hiai.  lib.  u.  eap.  Ixxix.  paf .  78,  adit.  ElaaTW'.  lOlL  nL-i 
Ub.ii.oap.tsxTti.1 
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biffore  us  is  an  actual  depository,  or  a  cenotaph,  or  a 
j  simple  memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  to  the 
I  tomb  of  Machiarelli  no  information  as  to  the  place  or 

time  of  the  birth  or  death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of  the 

historian. 

I  TATfTO  IfOMINI  NVLLTM  PAR  IL00I7M 

I  NICC0LAV8  MACHIAVBLLI. 

'  There  seems  at  least  no  reason  whjr  the  name  should  not 
\  have  been  put  iU>ore  the  sentence  which  alludes  to  it. 
'      It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices  which  have 
I  passed  the  name  of  Machiavelli  into  an  epithet  proverbial 
'  of  iniquity  exist  no  longer  at  Florence.     His  memory 
'  was  persecuted,  as  his  life  had  been,  for  an  attachment  to 
I  liberty  incompatible  with  the  new  system  of  despotism 
which  succeeaed  the  fall  of  the  free  governments  of  Italy. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture  for  being  a  *♦  libertine,"  that  is, 
for  wishing  to  restore  the  republic  of  Florence ;  and  such 
are  the  undying  efforts  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
perversion,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  actions,  but  the 
meaning  of  words,  that  what  was  once  patnotisint  has  by 
degrees  come  to  signify  debauch.    We  have  ourselves  out- 
Uved  the  old  meaning  of  "  liberality."  which  is  now  another 
word  for  treason  in  one  country  and  for  infatuation  in  all. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  mistake  to  accuse  the 
author  of  "  The  Prince,"  as  being  a  pander  to  tyranny ; 
and  to  think  that  the  Inquisition  would  condemn  his  woric 
for  such  a  delinquency.    The  fact  is,  that  Machiavelli,  as 
is  usual  with  those  against  whom  no  crime  can  be  proved, 
was  suspected  of  and  charged  with  atheism  ;  and  the  first 
and  last  most  violent  opposers  of  "  The  Prince"  were  both 
Jesuits,  one  of  whom  persuaded  the  Inquisition  "  bench^ 
fosse  tardo,"  to  prohibit  the  treatise,  and  the  other  qualified 
the  secretary  of  the  Florentine  republic  as  no  better  than 
a  fool.    The  father  Posscvin  was  proved  never  to  have 
read  the  book,  and  the  father  Luccnesini  not  to  have  un- 
'  derstood  it.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  such  critics  must 
I   have  objected,  not  to  the  slavery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to 
'  the  supposed  tendency  of  a  lesson  which  shows  how  dis- 
tinct are  the  interests  of  a  monarch  from  the  happiness  of 
mankind.    The  Jesuits  are  re-established  in  Italy,  and  the 
last  chapter  of  *♦  The  Prince"  may  again  call  forth  a  par- 
ticular refutation  from  those  who  are  employetl  once  more 
in  moulding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  despotism.    The  chapter  bears 
for  title,  "  Esortazione  a  liberare  la  Italia  dai  Barbari," 
and  concludes  with  a  Ubrrtine  excitement  to  the  future  re- 
demption of  Italy.    *•  Non  si  deve  adunque  lasciar  passare 
quesla  occasione,  acciocche  la  Italia  vrgga  dopo  tanto  tempo 
apparire  un  suo  redentore.    Ne  posso  esprimerc  con  qual 
amore  ei  fussc  riccvulo  in  tutte  quelle  provincic,  che  hanno 

Saiilo  per  oueste  illuvioni  esterne,  con  qual  setc  di  ven- 
ptta,  con  one  ostinata  fcde,  con  che  lacrime.  Quali  porte 
se  li  scrrerebeno  T  Ouali  popoli  li  necherebbono  la  ob- 
bcdienza^     Quale  Italiano  li  neghcrcbbe  TossequioT  ad 

OONUNO  PUZZA  QUESTO  BARBABO  DOMINIO."! 


No.  XVIII.— Dantb. 

"  Ungrateful  Florence  !  Dante  steeps  a/or."— Stanza  Ivii. 

Dante  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1261.  He  fought 
in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador,  and  once 
prior  of  the  republic.  When  the  party  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
triumphed  over  the  Bianchi,  he  was  absent  on  an  embassy 
to  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years' 
banishment,  and  to  a  fine  of  8000  hre ;  on  the  non-payment 
of  w  hich  lie  was  further  punished  by  the  sequestration  of 
all  his  property.  The  republic,  however,  was  not  content 
with  this  satisfaction,  for  in  1772  was  discovered  in  the 
archives  at  Florence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the 
eleventh  of  a  list  of  fifteen  condemned  in  1303  to  be  burnt 
alive  ;  Talis  perveniens  igne  comburatur  s%c  quodmoriatur.  The 
pretext  for  this  judgment  was  a  proof  of  unfair  barter,  ex- 
tortions, and  iUicit  gains.  Baraetrriarwn  iniquarum,  eztor- 
rionumj  et  illicitorum  lucrorum,'*  and  with  such  an  accusation 
it  is  not  strange  that  Dante  should  have  always  protested 
his  innocence,  and  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His 
appeal  to  Florence  was  accompanied  by  another  to  the 
emperor  Henry ;  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  1313 


I  l\  Priocip^  di  Nic«olA  lUchUTi  !i,  kc,  eon  la  prefuiotM  •  k  not* 
i*tonch«  «  politicht  di  M.  Ant«lot  d«  K  Uoiimtyo  •  V  cnine  •  eoorausioiM 
deir  opera  . .  .  Coamopoli,  1700. 

9  Storia  d«Ua  LttU  lul.  inm.  ▼.  lib.  iii.  par.  Up.  44S.  Tiraboaehi  u  in- 
floiTMi ;  Um  datM  of  Um  tkraa  daenta  arnloat  Daata  art  A.  D.  1101,  UI4, 
ami  Itlk  ^ 


was  the  signal  for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment. 
He  had  before  lingered  near  Tuscany  with  hopes  of  recall ; 
then  travelled  into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona  had  to 
boast  of  his  longest  residence ;  and  he  finally  settled  ^t 
Ravenna,  which  was  his  ordinary  but  not  constant  abode 
until  his  death.  The  refusal  of  the  Venetians  to  grant  him 
a  public  audience,  on  the  part  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta, 
his  protector,  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of 
this  event,  which  happened  in  1321.  He  was  buried  ('*  in 
sacra  minorum  cede")  at  Ravenna,  in  a  handsome  tomb, 
which  was  erected  by  Guido,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo 
in  1483,  praetor  for  that  republic  which  had  refused  to  hear 
him,  again  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi,  in  1692,  and  replaced 
by  a  more  magnificent  sepulchre,  constructed  in  1780  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  Gonzaga.  The  of- 
fence or  misfortune  of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a  de- 
feated party,  and,  as  his  least  favorable  biographers  allege 
Xnst  him,  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech  and  haughtiness 
lanner.  But  the  next  age  paid  honors  almost  divine  to 
the  exile.  The  Florentines,  having  in  vain  and  frequently 
attempted  to  recover  his  body,  crowned  his  image  in  a 
church,*  and  his  picture  is  still  one  of  the  idols  of  their 
cathedral.  They  struck  medals,  they  raised  statues  to  him. 
The  cities  of  Italy,  not  being  able  to  dispute  about  his  own 
birth,  contended  for  that  of  his  great  poem,  and  the  Floren- 
tines  thought  it  for  their  honor  to  prove  that  he  had  finished 
the  seventh  Canto  before  they  drove  him  from  his  native 
city.  Fifty-one  years  after  his  death,  they  endowed  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  for  the  expounding  of  his  verses,  and  Boc- 
caccio was  appointed  to  this  patriotic  employment.  The 
example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa ;  and  the  com- 
mentators, if  they  performed  but  little  service  to  literature, 
augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld  a  sacred  or  moral 
allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic  muse.  His  birth 
and  nis  infancy  were  discovered  to  have  been  distinguished 
above  those  of^ordinary  men :  the  author  of  the  Decameron, 
his  earliest  biographer,  relates  that  his  mother  was  warned 
in  a  dream  of  the  importance  of  her  pregnancy ;  and  it  was 
found,  by  others,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested 
his  precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom  or  theology,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  tor  a  sub- 
stantial mistress.  When  the  Divine  Comedy  had  been  re- 
cognised as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  centuries,  when  cnticism  and  competition  had  so- 
bered the  judgment  of  the  Italians,  Dante  was  seriously 
declared  supcnor  to  Homer,<  and  thoueh  the  preference 
appeared  to  some  casuists  "  an  heretical  Dlasphemy  worthy 
of  the  flames,"  the  contest  was  vigorously  maintained  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  In  later  times  it  was  made  a  question 
which  of  the  Lords  of  Verona  could  boast  of  having  patron- 
ized him,^  and  the  jealous  skepticism  of  one  writer  would 
not  allow  Ravenna  the  undoubted  possession  of  his  bones. 
Even  the  critical  Tiraboschi  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo.— Like  the  great  originals  of  other  nations,  his 
popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same  level.  The 
last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a  model  and 
a  study :  and  Bettinelli  one  day  rebuked  his  pupil  Monti,  for 
poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  extravagances  of  the 
Commedia.  The  present  generation  having  recovered  from 
the  Gallic  idolatnes  of  Cesarotti,  has  relumed  to  tlie  an- 
cient worship,  and  the  Dantfggiare  of  the  northern  Italians 
is  thought  even  indiscreet  by  the  more  moderate  Tuscans. 
There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  collected  even  by  the  Italians ;  but  the  celebrated 
Ugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supplv  this  defect,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  regretted  that  this  national  work  has  been  reserved 
for  one  so  devoted  to  his  country  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


No  XIX. — ^TOMB   OF  THE   SciPIOS. 

*'  Like  Scipio^  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore  ; 
Thy  factions f  in  their  worse  than  civil  uar. 
Proscribed,*^  4e.— Stanza  Ivii. 

The  elder  Scipio  Afrlcanus  had  a  tomb  if  he  was  not 
buried  at  Liternum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  voluntary 
banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
story  of  an  inscription  upon  it,  Ingrata  Patriae  having  given 


S  So  rttatet  Fieino,  bat  aema  tbink  Ua  ooruoatioo  oalj  an  all^ory.  ffli 
Btoria,  ice  ut  tup.  p.  453. 

4  Bj  Varehi.  in  hit  Ercolano.  The  eontroveny  eontinuad  flrom  S70  I 
1616.    8ta  Btorta,  ice.  torn.  vii.  hb.  uk  par.  iii.  p.  1280. 


•  a  9.  Jaeopo  Dkmisi  Oanonko  di  V«i 
Storta,  ^c  torn.  r.  lib.  i.  par.  L  p.  M. 


■mie  di  AiMddoti,  a.  I.   Its 
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a  name  to  a  modern  tower,  w,  if  not  true,  an  agreeable  fic- 
tion.   If  he  was  not  buried,  he  certainly  lived  there.* 

In  cosi  angusta  e  solitaria  villa 

Era  '1  grand'  uomo  che  d'  Africa  a*  appella 

Perch^  prima  col  ferro  al  vivo  aprilla.* 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar  to  re- 
publics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  for  one  instance 
of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a  hundred  examples  of 
the  fall  of  courtly  favorites.  Besides,  a  people  have  often 
repented— a  monarch  seldom  or  never.  Leaving  apart 
many  familiar  proofs  of  this  fact,  a  short  story  may  show  the 
difference  between  even  an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vettor  Pisani,  havmg  been  defeated  in  1354,  at  Porto- 
longo,  and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive 
action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the  Vene- 
tian government,  and  thrown  into  chains.  The  Avvogadori 
proposed  to  behead  him,  but  the  supreme  tribunal  was  con- 
tent with  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  Whilst  Pisani 
was  suffering  this  unmentea  disgrace,  Chioza,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital,'  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Signor 
of  Padua,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the 
intelligence  of  that  dispster,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Mark's 
tower  tolled  to  arms.  «ind  the  people  and  the  soldiery  of 
the  galleys  were  summoned  to  the  repulse  of  the  approach- 
ing enemy :  but  they  protested  they  would  not  move  a  step, 
unless  Pisani  were  liberated  and  placed  at  their  head. 
The  great  council  was  instantly  assembled :  the  prisoner 
was  called  before  them,  and  the  Doge,  Andrea  Contarini, 
informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  whose  only  hope  of  safety  was  reposed 
inliis  efforts,  and  who  implored  him  to  forget  the  indigni- 
ties he  had  endured  in  her  service.  '*  I  have  submitted,*'  re- 
plied the  magnanimous  republican,  "  I  have  submitted  to 
your  deliberations  without  complaint;  I  have  supported 
patiently  the  pains  of  imprisonment,  for  they  were  mfiicted 
at  your  command :  this  is  no  time  to  inquire  whether  I  de- 
served them— the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed  to 
require  it,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  readv  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  preservation  of  my  country.'^  Pisani  was  appointed 
generalissimo,  and  by  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  the  as- 
cendency over  their  maritime  rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to  their 
citizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  national,  not  an 
individual  object :  and,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  eouaKtv 
before  the  laws,  which  an  ancient  Greek  writer*  considered 
the  great  distinctive  mark  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
barbarians,  the  mutual  righto  of  fellow-citizens  seem  never 
to  have  been  the  principal  scope  of  the  old  democracies. 
The  world  may  have  not  yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  in  which  the  distinction  between 
the  liberty  of  former  states,  and  the  signification  attached 
to  that  word  by  the  happier  constitution  of  England,  is  in- 

geniously  developed.  The  Italians,  however,  when  they 
ad  ceased  to  be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh  upon 
those  times  of  turbulence,  when  every  citizen  might  rise  to 
a  share  of  sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught 
fully  to  appreciate  the  repose  of  a  monarchy.  Sperone 
Speroni,  when  Francis  Maria  II.  Duke  of  Rovere  proposed 
the  question,  **  which  was  preferable,  the  republic  or  the 

{>rincipality~the  perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  less  per- 
ect  and  not  so  liable  to  change,"  replied,  **  that  our  happi- 
ness is  to  be  measured  by  ito  quality,  not  by  ito  duration ; 
and  that  he  preferred  to  lire  for  one  day  like  a  man,  than 
for  a  hundred  years  like  a  brute,  a  stock,  or  a  stone."  This 
was  thought,  and  called,  a  magn^ent  answer,  down  to  the 
last  days  of  Italian  servitude.* 


No.  XX. — Petrarch's  Crown. 

"  And  the  crown 
Which  PetrareV*  Uutreate  brow  tupremelf  wore 
Upon  afar  and  foreign  soil  had  ^rowa."— Stanza  IviL 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  Petrarch's 
•nort  visit  to  their  city  in  1350  to  revoke  the  decree  ivhioh 


1  ViuuB  Liurai  efil  liiie  dMMerio  orbw.  Set  T.  Ur.  HiM.  lib.  szxTiii. 
Livv  rtporu  Uial  wmm  wid  he  vm  burM  at  Literaaio,  oUmh  at  Room. 
Ibid.  cap.  It. 

%  Trioafo  d«lU  CmUU.  t  8m  No.  VL  paf*  710. 

4  Tb«  Oratk  boMted  Uiat  he  wm  Invijiat'  Sm  Um  Uat  chapter  of  Um 
Int  book  of  Dtoojana  of  HaliearaaaMM. 

« *•  E  intomo  oils  mofni/lea  Hapoata,*'  frc  SaraMi,  Vita  dsl  TaMo,  lib. 
ttLpaf.  MB,  torn,  ii  ed«l.  I,  Berfamo. 

•  •*  AeeiBfiU  inooltrt,  m  ei  %  loeitoaBCor  1*  tvortani,  a  eooipirt  1*  irooiertal 
«■»  Africa . . .  Sm  ti  mrrWue  d*  incoa:rar«  nA  noMro  Mflc  torn  the  U  dia- 


conflscated  the  property  of  his  father,  who  had  been  l^aik- 
ished  shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante.  His  crown  did  not 
dazzle  them  :  but  when  in  the  next  year  they  were  in  want 
of  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  their  university,  they 
repented  of  their  iniustice,  and  Boccaccio  was  vent  to 
Padua  to  entreat  the  laureate  to  conclude  his  wanderings 
in  the  bosom  of  his  native  country,  where  he  mif  ht  finish 
his  iwtmorial  Africa,  and  enjoy,  with  his  recovered  posset 
sions,  the  esteem  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens^ 
They  gave  him  the  option  of  the  book  and  the  science  he 
might  condescend  to  expound :  they  called  him  the  glory 
of  nis  country,  who  was  dear,  and  who  would  t>e  dearer  to 
them ;  and  they  added,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  unpleaa- 
ing  in  their  letter,  he  ought  to  return  amongst  them,  were 
it  only  to  correct  their  style.*  Petrarch  seemed  at  first  to 
listen  to  the  flattery  and  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friend,  bat 
he  did  not  return  to  Florence,  and  preferred  a  pilgrincuige  to 
the  tomb  of  Laura  and  the  shades  of  Vauduse. 


No.  XXI. — Boccaccio. 

**  Boccaccio  to  kit  parent  earth  befaeaih*d 
His  ditff."— Stanza  Iviii. 

Boccaccio  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
James,  at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  in  the  Yaldelsa,  wtuck 
was  by  some  supposed  the  place  of  his  birth.  There  he 
passea  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  course  of  labonous 
study,  which  shortened  his  existence ;  and  there  nugfat  his 
ashes  have  been  secure,  if  not  of  honor,  at  least  of  repose. 
But  the  *'  hyena  bigoto"  of  Certaldo  tore  up  the  tombstone 
of  Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from  the  holy  precincts  of  ^ 
Michael  and  St.  James.  The  occasion,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  the  excuse,  for  this  ejectment  was  the  making  of  a 
new  floor  for  the  church ;  but  the  (act  is,  that  the  tocnbstoae 
was  taken  up  and  thrown  aside  at  the  bottom  of  the  boild- 
ing.  Ignorance  may  share  the  sin  with  bigotry.  It  would 
be  painful  to  relate  such  an  exception  to  the  devotion  of  the 
Italians  for  their  great  names,  could  it  not  be  accomponwd 
by  a  trait  more  honorably  conformable  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  nation.  The  principal  person  of  the  district, 
the  last  branch  of  the  house  of  Medicls,  afforded  that  pro- 
tection to  the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead  which  her  besi 
ancestors  had  dispensed  upon  all  contemporary  merit.  IIm 
Marchioness  Lenzoni  rescued  the  tombstone  of  Boccaeoo 
from  the  neglect  in  which  it  had  some  time  lain,  and  fouBd 
for  it  an  honorable  elevation  in  her  own  mansion.  She  baa 
done  more :  the  house  in  which  the  poet  lived  has  been  as 
little  respected  as  his  tomb,  and  is  falling  to  ruin  otm-  the 
head  of  one  indifferent  to  the  name  of  ito  former  tenant.  It 
consisto  of  two  or  three  little  chambers,  and  a  low  tower, 
on  which  Cosmo  II.  afllxed  an  inscription.  This  bouse  tbt 
has  taken  measures  to  purchase,  and  proposes  to  d«ToCe  to 
it  that  care  and  consideration  which  are  attached  to  the 
cradle  and  to  the  roof  of  genius. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Boc- 
caccio ;  but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  patrimony  m 
the  acquirement  of  learning^  who  was  amongst  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  to  allure  the  science  and  the  poetry  of  Greece 
to  the  bosom  of  Italy ;— who  not  only  invented  a  new  style, 
but  founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  Innguam ;  who,  be- 
tides the  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of  Burope,  was 
thought  worthy  of  employment  by  the  predominant  repiobbc 
of  his  own  country,  and.  what  is  more,  of  the  friendanip  of 
Petrarch,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  a  freeman, 
and  who  died  in  the  pursuit  of^  knowledge, — such  a  maa 
might  have  found  more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with 
from  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  and  firom  a  late  English  travel- 
ler, who  strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  contemptd)le, 
licentious  writer,  whose  impure  remains  should  be  snfiered 
to  rot  without  a  record.?  That  English  traveller,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  very 
amiable  person,  is  beyond  all  criticism :  but  the  mortality 
which  did  not  protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr.  Ehi«tace,  must 
not  defend  Mr.  Eustace  from  the  impartial  judgment  of  hii 
successors.  Death  may  canonize  his  virtues,  not  his  errors ; 
and  it  may  be  modestly  pronounced  that  he  transgressed, 
not  only  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man,  when  he  eroisd  «be 


piaceia.  ci6  dobb*  mmto  on  altro  metiTo  ad  Mandire  i  dcaidaij  iiAa  «■ 
patria.*^    Storiadalla  LaiC  Ual  torn.  t.  par.  L  lib.  L  paf .  7& 

T  ClaMical  Tour,  chap.  is.  rol.  ii.  p.  ISC,  cdiu  Id.  **  Of  *'■*— ~fT.  im 
modam  Patrooioa,  w«  lav  nolbinf ;  Um  abiwe  of  ifaoitta  ia  mora  odki—  aai 
toon  eoatamptibla  thao  iu abwoca;  and  it  imporu  littte  vtMf«  »a«  jmairi 
tooMuiu  of  a  lieaotiou*  aothor  art  coodfMd  to  thair  kiailrwl  d«H.  F«r 
the  woM  rMMn  the  traveller  mmj  paai  uanoticad  tho  tomb  af  tW  lait^urt 
Arstino.'*  Tbbi  dubious  pliraM  M  bardljr  eoangt  to  Mv>  tha  tawMB  froa 
Iba  miapieioa  of  anotbar  blundar  rMpeetiof  tbt  bvriiUplaea  at  iwiMt. 
«baw  toab  vm  in  th«  chureb  of  St.  Luke  at  Veoiea,  aad  rava  ma  to  iS» 
flMBouacoatreTanyofwhkhMOMPOtkaiaiafcMiaBi^    Wowtta  — ^ 
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shade  of  Boccaccio  in  company  with  that  of  Aretine, 
amidst  the  (cepulchres  of  Santa  Croce,  merely  to  dismiss  it 
with  indignity.    As  far  as  respects 


*•  II  itagello  de'  Principi* 
II  divin  ftetro  Aretino," 


it  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  passed  upon  a  coxcomb 
who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above  burlesque 
character  given  to  him  by  the  poet,  whose  amber  has  pre- 
served many  other  grubs  and  worms :  but  to  classify  Boc- 
caccio with  such  a  person,  and  to  excommunicate  his  very 
ashes,  must  of  itself  make  us  doubt  of  the  qualification  of 
the  classical  tourist  for  wnting  upon  Italian,  or,  indeed, 
upon  any  other  literature ;  for  ijgrnorance  on  one  point  may 
incapacitate  an  author  merely  (or  that  particular  topic,  but 
subjection  to  a  professional  prejudice  must  render  him  an 
unsafe  director  on  all  occasions     Any  perversion  and  in- 
justice may  be  made  what  is  vulg^rlv  called  "  a  case  of 
conscience."  and  this  poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be  offered 
for  the  priest  of  Certaldo,  or  the  author  of  the  Classical 
Tour.    It  would  have  answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the 
censure  to  the  novels  of  Boccaccio  ;  and  gratitude  to  that 
source  which  supplied  the  muse  of  Dryuen  with  her  last 
and  most  harmonious  numbers  mij^ht,  perhaps,  have  re- 
strcted  that  censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the 
hunu  .*d  tales.    At  any  rat«.  the  repentance  of  Boccaccio 
might  have  arrested  nis  exhumation,  and  it  should  have 
been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  a 
letter  entreating  his  friend  to  discourage  the  reading  of  the 
Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apologist  always  at  hand 
to  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it  when  young,  and  at 
the  command  of  his  superiors.  >     It  is  neither  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  propensities  of  the  reader, 
which  have  given  to  the  Decameron  alone,  of  all  the  works 
of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual  popularity.    The  establishment 
of  a  new  and  delightful  dialect  conferred  an  immortality  on 
the  works  in  which  it  was  first  fixed.    The  sonnets  of  Pe- 
trarch were,  for  the  same  reason,  fated  to  survive  his  self- 
admired  Africa,  the  "favorite  of  kings."    The  invariable 
traits  of  nature  and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as  well 
as  the  verses,  abound,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief  source 
of  the  foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors ;  but  Boccaccio,  as 
a  man,  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than  Pe- 
trarch is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  lisht  than  as  the  lover 
of  Laura.    Even,  however,  had  the  father  of  the  Tuscan 
prose  been  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  Decameron,  a 
considerate  writer  would  have  been  cautious  to  pronoimce 
a  sentence  irreconcileable  with  the  unerring  voice  of  many 
ages  and  nations.    An  irrevocable  value  has  never  been 
stamped  upon  any  work  solely  recommended  by  impurity. 
The  true  source  of  the  outcry  against  Boccaccio,  which 
began  at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  his  scanda- 
lous personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts ;  but 
the  princes  only  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so  un- 
justly charged  upon  queen  Theounda,  whilst  the  priesthood 
cried  shame  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from  the  convent 
and  the  hermitage  ;  and  most  probably  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful  to  the  life.    Two 
of  the  novels  are  allowed  to  be  facts  usefully  turned  into 
tales  to  deride  the  canonization  of  rogues  and  laymen  '  Ser 
Ciappelletto  and  Marcellinus  are  cited  with  applause  even 
by  the  decent  Maratori.*    The  great  Amaud,  as  he  is  quoted 
in  Bayle.  states,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was  pro- 
posed, of  which  the  expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the 
words  **  monk,"  and  **  nun,"  and  tacking  the  immoralities 
to  other  names.    The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularizes 
no  such  editjbn ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of 
Europe  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron ;  and  the 
absolution  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  settled 
at  least  a  hundred  years  ago :  *'  On  se  feroit  siffler  si  Ton 

Er^tendoit  convaincre  Boccace  de  n'avoir  pas  ^t6  honn^te 
omme,  puis  qu*il  a  fait  le  Decameron."  So  said  one  of  the 
best  men,  and  perhaps  the  best  critic,  that  ever  lived— the 
Tery  martyr  to  impartiality.'  But  as  this  information,  that  in 
the  Degiiuung  of  the  last  century  one  would  have  been  hooted 
at  for  pretending  that  Boccaccio  was  not  a  good  man,  may 
seem  to  come  nrom  one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  be 
suspected,  even  when  they  make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a 
more  acceptable  contrast  with  the  proscription  of  the  boay, 
soul,  and  muse  of  Bocoacdo  may  he  found  in  a  few  words 
from  the  Tirtuous,  the  patriotle  contemporary,  who  thought 


of  Mr.  Eustace  would  Ic«d  m  to  think  Um  tomb  wu  at  Florenct,  or  at  leaat 
vaa  to  be  aooMwhare  ncofnited.  Wbothar  tb«  inaeription  m  much  diapated 
waa  erer  wrttten  on  tba  tomb  cannot  now  ba  daeided,  for  all  mamorutl  ^ 
thia  amkor  baa  diaappoared  from  tba  chareb  of  8u  Laka. 

1  **  Noo  enim  ubiqua  aat,  qui  in  ezcuaatioaem  maam  eooaornna  dieat, 
tiiTania  acripaiu  et  raajoria  eoactua  impario.**  Tba  lettar  waa  addraaaad  to 
Ma^inard  of  Cavalcanti,  manhal  of  tba  kiofdom  of  8icil7.  Saa  TlniboacU, 
Sloria,  Ste.  torn.  ▼.  par.  it.  lib.  iii. 

S  DiaaonaxioQi  aepni  la  AntichitA  Itdkoo  Dim.  iTiU. 


one  of  the  tales  of  this  impure  writsr  worthy  a  Latin  version 
from  his  own  pen.  "  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,"  says 
Petrarch,  writing  to  Boccaccio,  "that  the  book  itself  has 
been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but  stoutly  defended  by  your 
staff  and  voice.  Nor  was  I  astonished,  for  I  have  had 
proof  of  the  vigor  of  your  mind,  and  I  know  you  have  fallen 
on  that  unaccommodating  incapable  race  of  mortals,  who, 
whatever  they  either  like  not,  or  know  not,  or  cannot  do, 
are  sure  to  reprehend  in  others ;  and  on  those  occasions 
only  put  on  a  show  of  learning  and  eloquence,  but  other- 
wise are  entirely  dumb."* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not  re- 
semble those  of  Certaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who  did  not 
possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Bevius,  canon 
of  Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  erected 
at  ArquA,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Laureate,  a  tablet,  in 
which  he  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  equal  honors  of  Dante 
and  of  Petrarch. 


No.  XXII.— Thk  Mbdxoi. 

**  Whai  ii  ktr  p^amid  ofpreeiotu  ttome*  r*— Stanza  Ix. 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo  and  ex- 
pires with  his  grandson :  that  stream  is  pure  only  at  the 
source ;  and  it  is  in  search  of  some  memorial  of  the  virtuous 
republicans  of  the  family  that  we  visit  the  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence.  The  tawdry,  glaring,  unfinished 
chapel  in  that  church,  designed  for  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany,  set  round  with  crowns  and  coflBns.  gives 
birth  to  no  emotions  but  those  of  contempt  for  the  lavish 
vanity  of  a  race  of  despots,  whilst  the  pavement  slab,  simply 
inscribed  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  reconciles  us  to  the 
name  of  Medici.*  It  was  very  natural  for  Corinna*  to  sup- 
pose that  the  statue  raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the 
captUn  de*  depotUi  was  intended  for  his  great  namesake  :  but 
the  magnificent  Lorenzo  is  only  the  sharer  of  a  coffin  half 
hidden  m  a  niche  of  the  sacnsty.  The  decay  of  Tuscany 
dates  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medici.  Of  the  sepulchral 
peace  which  succeeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  reigning 
lamilies  in  Italy,  our  own  Sidney  has  given  us  a  glowing, 
but  a  faithful  picture.  '*  Notwithstanding  all  the  seditions 
of  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Tuscany,  the  horrid  factions 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  Neri  and  Bianchi,  nobles  and 
commons^  they  continued  populous,  strong,  and  exceeding 
rich ;  but  in  the  space  of  less  than  a  hundr^  and  fifty  years, 
the  peaceable  reijgn  of  the  Medices  is  thought  to  have  de- 
stroyed nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  that  province 
Amongst  other  things,  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  his  amhas- 
sador  then  at  Rome  sent  him  word  that  he  had  given  away 
more  than  030,000  subjecu ;  and  it  is  not  believed  there  are 
now  30,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  and  territory.  Pisa, 
Pistola,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other  towns,  that  were  then 
good  and  populous,  are  in  the  like  proportion  diminished, 
and  Florence  more  than  any.  When  that  city  had  been 
long  troubled  with  seditions,  tumults,  and  wars,  for  the 
most  part  unprosperous,  they  still  retained  such  strength, 
that  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  being  admitted  as  a 
friend  with  his  whole  army,  which  soon  after  conquered  the 
kin^om  of  Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people, 
takmg  arms,  struck  such  a  terror  into  him,  that  he  was  glad 
to  depart  upon  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  im- 
pose. Machiavel  reports,  that  in  that  time  Florence  alone, 
with  the  Val  d'Amo,  a  small  territory  belongmg  to  that 
city,  could,  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  bring 
together  133,000  well-armed  men ;  whereas  now  that  city, 
With  all  the  others  in  that  province,  are  brought  to  such 
despicable  weakness,  emptmess,  poverty,  and  baseness, 
that  they  can  neither  resist  the  oppressions  of  their  own 
prince,  nor  defend  him  or  themselves  if  they  were  assaulted 
by  a  foreign  enemy.  The  people  are  dispersed  or  destroyed, 
and  the  best  families  sent  to  seek  habitations  in  Venice, 
Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Lucca.  This  is  not  the  effect 
of  war  or  pestilence :  they  enjoy  a  perfect  peace,  and  suffer 
no  other  plague  than  the  government  they  are  under."^ 
From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the  imbecile  Gaston,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed  qualities  which  should 


t  EdatreUMmmt^  ^c  «te.  p.  618,  adit.  Baak,  1741,  in  Um  aopplaaaat  to 
Bajla'a  Diettooary. 
«  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  140,  adit.  UA 

•  Coamua  Madioaa,  Dacrcte  Poblieo,  Pfttar  Pattia. 

•  Corinna,  Ut.  zviil.  cbap.  liu  toU  iii  pafa  t4«. 

1  On  Oeranimaat,  ebap.  ii.  aaeU  szvi.  pafa  101.  au.'..  tTfl.    tidMT  to, 
tflfatbarwidlLoekaaiidBoadkjr.oaaofltr.HiHD^a  *dMp«a2li«**  vrlMft 
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raise  a  patriot  to  the  command  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly  the  third  Cosmo,  had  opera- 
ted so  entire  a  change  in  the  Tuscan  character,  that  the 
car  did  Florentines,  in  excuse  for  some  imperfections  in  the 
philanthropic  system  of  Leopold,  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  sovereign  was  the  only  lit)eral  man  m  his  dominions. 
Yet  that  excellent  prince  himself  had  no  other  notion  of  a 
national  assembly,  than  of  a  body  to  represent  the  wants 
and  wishes,  not  the  will,  of  the  people. 


No.  XXIII. — Battlb  op  Thrasimsnb. 

"  An  earthquake  retVd  imheededly  otcoy.'*— Stanza  bdii. 

"  And  such  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent  were 
they  upon  the  battle,  that  the  earthauake,  which  overthrew 
in  great  part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  turned  the 
course  o'lapid  streams,  poured  back  the  sea  upon  the  rivers, 
and  U>re  down  the  very  mountains,  was  not  felt  by  one  of 
the  combatants."^  Sucn  is  the  description  of  Livy.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  modem  tactics  would  admit  of  such  aji 
abstraction. 

The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasimene  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Casa  di 
Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first 
two  or  three  miles,  around  him,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to 
induce  the  Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo.  On  his 
left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge  of  hills  bending  down 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy,  "  montes 
Cortonenses,"  and  now  named  the  Gualandra.  These  hills 
he  approaches  at  Ossaja.  a  village  which  the  itineraries  pre- 
tend to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there :  but  there  have  been  no  bones  foimd  there,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  other  side  of  the  hil].  From  Ossaja 
the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little,  but  does  not  pass  into  the 
roots  of  the  mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh  milestone  from 
Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  but  perpetual, 
and  continues  for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is  soon  seen 
below  on  the  right,  with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  close  up- 
on the  water ;  and  the  undulating  hills  partially  covered 
with  wood,  amongst  which  the  roiul  winds,  sink  by  degrees 
into  the  marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the  road, 
down  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks,  Hannibal 
placed  his  borsc,^  in  the  jaws  of.  or  rather  above  the  pass, 
which  was  between  the  lake  and  the  present  road,  and  most 
probably  close  to  Borghetto,  just  under  the  lowest  of  the 
"  tumuli."»  On  a  summit  to  the  left,  above  the  road,  is  an 
old  circular  ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  '*  the  tower  of 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.*'  Arrived  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  the  tra\Tller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal 

{>lain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  descends  the  Gua- 
andra.  He  soon  finds  himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the 
led,  and  in  front,  and  behind  him  by  the  Gualandra  hills, 
bending  round  in  a  segment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and 
running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the 
right  and  forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The  position 
cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  ap- 
pears to  be  so  completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who  is 
fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then,  indeed,  appears  "  a  place 
made  as  it  were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,"  locus  insidiit  natus. 
'*  Borghetto  is  then  found  to  stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass 
close  to  the  hill,  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  no  other 
outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of  the  mountains  than  through 
the  little  town  of  Passi^ano,  which  is  pushed  into  the 
water  by  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  acclivity."  There  is  a 
woody  eminence  branching  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  xnllage  called  Torre.  Polybius 
seems  to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  HaD> 
nibal  encamped,  and  drew  out  his  heavy-armed  Africans 
and  Spaniards  in  a  conspicuous  position.*  From  this  spot 
he  dispatched  his  Balearic  and  light- armed  troops  round 
through  the  Gualandra  heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive 
unseen  and  form  an  ambush  amongst  the  broken  acclivities 
which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  readv  to  act  upon  the 
lelt  flank  and  above  tne  enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the  lake  near  Borghetto 
at  sunset ;  and.  without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
marched  througn  the  pass  the  next  morning  before  the  day 


1  Th.  LiT.  lib.  xzti.  cap.  zU. 
«  Ibid.  cap.  iv. 
S  Ibid.  cap.  ir. 

«  Hiat.  lib.  iiL  eap.  81.    The  aocooat  ia  Polvbitn  ii  net  lo  caai.7  reean- 
•ilaabla  whh  pwiwH  appaarancaa  a*  diat  la  Livy;  ha  talks  of  hilb  ta  tin 


had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  perceived  nothing  of  the  horse 
and  light  troops  above  and  about  him,  and  saw  onJT  the 
heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the  hill  of  Torre.   . 
The  consul  began  to  draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in  ; 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush  occupied  the  pass  behii^ 
him,  at  Borghetto.    Thus  the  Romans  were  completety 
enclosed,  having  the  lake  on  the  right,  the  main  arzny  oa  , 
the  hill  of  Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandra  hills  filled  with  the  | 
light-armed  on  their  left  flank,  and  being  prevented  from 
receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the  further  they  advaaoed. 
stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the  rear.   A  fog  rising  from  tlw 
lake  now  spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  consfiil,  bm  the  ! 
high  lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  different  corps 
in  ambush  looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  tbe  order  of 
attack.    Hannibal  gave  the  signal,  and  mored  down  frKB  ' 
his  post  on  the  height.    At  the  same  moment  all  his  troops  ' 
on  the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank  of  Flaminins  , 
rushed  forwards  as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  i^ain. 
The  Romans,  who  were  forming  their  array  in  the  met. 
suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  the  enera^  amongst  them,  on 
every  side,  and  before  they  could  fall  into  their  ranks,  ot 
draw  their  swords,  or  see  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  feh 
at  once  that  they  were  surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  rtrn  from  the  Gua- 
landra into  the  lake.   The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these 
at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the  plain,  and  this  di- 
vides the  Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.    The  second, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is  called  *'  the  bloody 
rivulet ;"  and  the  peasants  point  out  an  open  spol  to  the  ' 
left  between  the  *'  Sanguinetto"  and  the  hills,  which,  thev 
ray,  was  the  principal  scene  of  slaughter.    The  other  pcui 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  thick-set  olive-trees  in  cora 
grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite  level  except  near  the  edfe 
of  the  lake.   It  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  , 
fought  near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  tbonsai^  | 
Romans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  broke  throQ|^  j 
the  enemy,  escaped  to  the  summit  of  an  eminence  which  . 
must  have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise  they  woo  Id  hare  ; 
had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce  through  the 
main  army  of  Hannibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours ;  but  tl» 
death  of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersioa. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives. 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  BorgheUo,  but  ehiefty  the 
plain  of  the  Sanguinetto  and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandra,  , 
were   strewed  with   dead.     Near  some  old  walls  oa  %  i 
bleak  ridge  to  the  left  above  the  rivulet,  manT  hums  - 
bones   have   been   repeatedly  found,  and  this  has  con-  ! 
firmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name  of  the  **  stream  of  ' 
blood." 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.    In  the  north  samt 

Sainter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign 
ulio  Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native  . 
Virgil.B  To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Near 
Thrasimene  tradition  is  still  faithful  to  the  fame  of  as 
enemy,  and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancaevt 
name  remembered  on  the  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake-  ' 
Flaminius  is  unknown;  but  the  postillions  on  that  road 
have  been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where  II  Cmutk 
Romano  was  slain.  Of  all  who  fou^t  and  fell  in  tllie  battle 
of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself  has,  besides  tl» 
generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only  a  star^ 
name.  You  overtake  the  Carihaginian  again  on  the  same 
road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler  of  xia 
posthouse  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town  repolsed  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate  still  called  Pwte 
di  Annibale.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  a 
French  travel  writer,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
President  Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  in  the  lake  of  Bei- 
sena,  which  lay  conveniently  on  his  way  from  Siewia  to 
Rome.  I 


No.  XXIV. — Statue  of  Pompbt. 

«  And  thou,  dread  rtatue !  stiU  exutent  m  I 

TV  autterett  form  of  naked  majesty.** 

Stanza  Ixxmi       > 

The  projected  division  of  the  Spada  Pompey  has  wlnmtr 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  oi  the  Decline  and  Fall  ot    '• 
the  Roman  Empire.    Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  memonala   ' 


liffht  and  laft  of  Uw  pan  and  TaUtXi'  ^^  ^^^co  Flaminin  tatcred  ha  to< 
Um  lakt  at  the  ri^t  of  both. 

ft  About  the  middle  of  the  tvelfth  centorT  the  coiaaof  Mantsa  ban  ob 
one  tide  the  imace  and  igm  of  Vitril.    Zecca  d*  Itatfa,  pL  zviu  t.  ( 
Voyan  dana  le  Milaaaia,  &c  par  A.  £.  MiOlii,  torn.  ii.  paf .  fl9C    Pan 
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of  FlaminioB  Vacca;  and  it  may  be  added  to  his  mention  of 
it,  that  Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending  owners  fire 
hundred  crowns  for  the  statue,  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal 
Capo  di  Ferro,  who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon 
from  bemg  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a  more  civilized 
age  this  statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  operation ;  for  the 
French  who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  m  the  Coliseum, 
resolved  that  their  Cssar  should  fall  at  the  base  of  that 
Pompey,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The  nine-foot  hero  was 
therefore  removed  to  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and, 
to  facilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the  temporary  amputa- 
tion of  its  right  arm.  The  republican  tragedians  had  to 
plead  that  the  arm  was  a  restoration :  but  their  accusers  do 
not  believe  thai  the  integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every  coincidence  has  dis- 
covered the  true  Caesarian  ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right 
'  knee  ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected  not  only  the  blood, 
I  but  the  portrait,  and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather  to 
I  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the  last  of  the  republican 
masters  of  Rome.  Winkelmann'  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the  Grimani  Agrippa,  a  con- 
I  temporary  almost,  is  heroic ;  and  naked  Roman  figures 
,  were  only  very  rare,  not  absolutclv  forbidden.  The  face 
I  accords  much  better  with  the  "hominem  integrum  et 
«astum  el  gravem,">  than  with  any  of  the  busts  of  .\ugus?tus, 
and  Is  too  .*.tern  for  him  who  was  oeautiful.  says  Suetonius, 
at  all  periods  of  his  life.  The  pretended  likeness  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  cannot  be  discerned,  but  the  traits  re- 
semble the  medal  of  Pompey.'  The  objectionable  globe 
-  may  not  have  been  an  ill-appfied  flattery  to  him  who  found 
Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and  left  it  the  centre  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  It  seems  that  Winkelmann  has  made  a  mis- 
;  take  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  statue 
with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice  can  be  derived 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.*  Flaminius  Vacca 
says  totto  tma  cantina,  and  this  cantina  is  kno>K'n  to  have 
been  in  the  Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  near  the  Cancellaria ;  a 
position  corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the  Janus  before 
the  basilica  of  Pompey's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  ptatue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken 
down.*  Part  of  the  Pompeian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  XVth  century,  and  the  airtum  was  still 
called  Satrum.  So  says  Blondus.  At  all  events,  so  imposing 
is  the  stem  majesty  of  the  statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the 
story,  that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it 
is,  operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  power- 
ful tnan  truth. 


No.  XXV.— Thb  Bronze  Wolf. 

**  And  thou,  tike  thumier-Mlricken  tutrst  of  Rome  P* 

Stanza  Ixzxriii. 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modem  Sienna,  abounded  most  pro- 
bably with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her  founder  ;  but 
there  were  two  she-wolves  of  whom  history  makes  par- 
ticular mention.  One  of  these,  ofbrajx  in  ancient  work,  was 
I  seen  by  Dionysius"  at  the  temple  of  Romulus,  under  the 
Palatine,  and  is  universally  believed  to  be  that  mentioned 
by  the  Latin  historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the 
money  collected  by  a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing 
under  tlic  Rumin:il  fig-tree.'  The  other  was  that  which 
Cicero"  has  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which 
the  lusiorian  Dion  also  records  as  having  suffered  the  same 
accident  as  is  alluded  to  by  the  ora:or.»     The  question 


1  Sioria  dellc  Arii,  it.c.  lib.  ix.  cap.  I,  paf .  ttl,  ttl,  ton.  U. 
9  CKer.  Eptit.  n«l  Atticum,  xi.  6. 

3  Publi«h#d  by  Cauaeua,  in  hi*  MuMum  Romanam. 

4  Storu  Oellr  Arti,  ^c.  I.  ix.  c.  L 

A  Sueton.  in  vit.  Auruit.  cap.  31,  and  ia  rit.  C.  J.  C—ar.  cap.  88.  Ap> 
pian  ••T*  It  w«»  btimt  uowo. 

6  Antiq.  Rom.  Ub.  i. 

T  Liv.  Ui«t.  lib.  X.  cap.  Ixix. 

s  "  Tain  MaiiiK  NatUe,  turn  Mtnulacra  Deonun,  Romulaa^ac  et  Reraoa 
cum  altnce  bellua  ri  fulminia  icti*  eonciderum.*'  D.  Oivinat.  ii.  tO. 
•*  Tactu*  r>t  ilk  eliam  qui  hanr  urbem  condidit  Rnmulua,  quem  iaauratum 
an  Capiiolio  parvum  atque  lacunuro,  ubanbua  luptoi*  Uihiantem  fuwN 
Mcouuiuua.       Id  Calilin.  iii.  8. 

•*  Hic  ulvtstrii  erat  Romani  nominia  ■Itrix 
Mama,  que  parroa  Manrorlia  aemina  natoa 
Ubrnbua  f  ravidis  riiali  rore  ri^bat 
QuF  iiira  cum  pueria  flamtnato  fulroini*  iet 
Concidii,  aiqui  arulta  pcdam  venii^a  liquaU** 
Da  Contulatu,  lilx  ii.  (lib.  i.  da  DivinaU 


-(li 
9  Dink  HiM.  Ub  uzrii.  p.  ST.adiu  Rob.  8tcpb.,  S48. 


e«p.ii.} 


agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is,  whether  the  wolf  now  in 
the  Conservator's  Palace  is  that  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  or 
that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much  as  the  moderns :  Luciua 
Faunns'o  says,  that  it  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  both,  which  is 
impossible,  and  also  by  Virgil,  which  may  be.  Fulvius 
Ursinus"  calls  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius,  and  Marlianus  ' 
talks  of  it  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To  him 
Rycquius  trmblingly  assents."  Nardini  is  inclined  to  sup- 
pose it  may  be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  an 
cicnt  Rome  ;  but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian 
statue."  Montfaucon^A  mentions  it  as  a  point  without  doubt. 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive  Winkelmann"  proclaims 
it  as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Samt  Thewlore, 
where,  or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and 
consequently  makes  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  His  authority 
is  Lucius  Faunus,  who,  however,  only  says  that  it  tt<u 
placed,  not  found,  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis,  by  the  Comitium, 
by  which  he  does  not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Theodore.  Rycquius  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake, 
and  Winkelmann  followed  Rycquius. 

Flaminius  Vacca  tells  quite  a  different  story,  and  says  he 
had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found"  near  tlie 
arch  of  Septimus  Severus.  The  commentator  on  Winkel- 
mann is  of  the  same  opinion  with  that  learned  person,  and 
is  incensed  at  Nardini  for  not  having  remarked  that  Cicero, 
in  speaking  of  the  wolf  struck  with  lightning  in  the  Capitol, 
makes  use  of  the  past  tense.  But,  with  the  Abaters  leave, 
Nardini  does  not  positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and,  if  he  had.  the  assumption  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The 
Abate  himself  is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very 
like  the  scathing  of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the 
present  wolf ;  and  to  get  rid  of  this  adds,  that  the  wolf 
seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also  struck  by  hghtning 
or  otherwise  injured. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the  words 
of  Cicero.  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to  particularize 
the  Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially  the  first,  which  his 
audience  remembered  to  have  been  in  the  Capitol,  as  being 
struck  with  lightning.  In  his  verses  he  records  that  the 
twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and  that  the  latter  left  t>ehind  the 
marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was 
consumed :  and  Dion  only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  with- 
out alluding,  as  the  Abate  has  made  him,  to  the  force  of 
the  blow,  or  the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed. 
The  whole  strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abate's  argument 
hangs  upon  the  past  tense ;  which,  however,  may  be  some- 
what diminished  by  remarking  that  the  phrase  only  shows 
that  the  statue  was  not  then  standing  in  its  former  position. 
Winkelmann  has  observed  that  the  present  twins  are 
modem ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  there  are  marks  of 
gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might  therefore  be  supposed  to 
make  a  part  of  the  ancient  group.  It  is  known  that  the 
sacred  images  of  the  Capitol  were  not  destroyed  when  in- 
jured by  time  or  accident,  but  were  put  into  certam  under- 
ground depositories,  called  /avisia)"  It  may  be  thought 
possible  that  the  wolf  had  been  so  deposited,  and  had  been 
replaced  in  some  conspicuous  situation  when  the  Capitol 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without  mentioning 
his  authority,  tells  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  Comi- 
tium to  the  Lateran,  and  thence  brought  to  the  Cauitol. 
If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus,  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  images  which  Orosius''*  says  was  thrown  down 
in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  Alaric  took  the  city.  That 
It  is  of  very  high  antiquity  the  workmanship  is  a  deciMve 

firoof ;  and  that  circumstance  induced  Winkelmann  to  be- 
ieve  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  The  Capiloliuc  wolf,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  of  the  same  early  date  as  that  at  the 
temple  of  Romulus.    Laclantius^  asserts  that  in  bis  time 


M  Luc.  Fauni  da  Anliq.  Urb.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  ap.  Sallcn^re,  tom.  i.  p. 
SI 7.  In  his  acTenlecnlh  cbapicr  he  rcpeata,  Uiat  Um  Matuaa  went  Uiarc,  but 
not  that  they  were /ound  there. 

11  Ap.  NardiDi,  Roma  Vetua,  I.  t.  c.  It. 

is  Marliani  Urb.  Roio.  Toporraph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  tz.  He  mtotioaa  aooihtr 
wotfand  twioa  in  the  Vatican,  titk  r  cap.  xxl- 

IS  Juau  Rycquii.  de  Capit.  Roman.  Comm.  cap.  zxiv.  pay,  tSO,  edit.  Lufd. 
BaU  16BS. 
J4  Nardini,  Roma  Vetaa,  lib.  v.  cap.  it. 


Lupa  hodicqur  i 
ictam  narrat  Cicero." 


cnpiioliiii*  prottat  ndibu*.  cum  veatifio  folin 
Diarinm  Ileiir.  torn.  i.  p. 


174. 


le  Storia  delle  Arii,  <te.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  in.  ».  ii.  iiute  10.  WinkelmNun  hiu 
made  a  atranre  blunder  in  ttie  note,  by  'ayini^  the  Ciceronian  wolf  waa  not 
in  the  Capitol,  and  tliat  Dion  waa  wron^  in  aajrinf  ao. 

17  Flam.  Vacca,  Mnaoria,  num.  iii.  ptg.  i.  ap.  Mootfaueoa,  Diar.  1(a). 
tom.i. 

IS  Luc.  Faua.  ibid. 

IS  8a«  nota  to  Manta  Ixxz.  in  •*  Hiatorical  Illustratioot." 

SO  **  Romuli  nutriz  Lupa  honoribua  eat  aflecta  divinia.  et  ferrcin,  ai  anim 
Ipaom  fuiawt,  cujua  flfuram  garit.**     Laciant.  da  Falaa  Raliftooe.  Ah, 
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the  Romans  worshipped  a  wolf ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Lnpercalia  held  out  to  a  very  late  period*  after  every 
other  observance  of  the  ancient  superstition  had  totally 
expired.  This  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  image  longer  than  the  other  early  symbols  of 
Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  wolf 
was  a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of  that  symbol 
is  an  inference  drawn  by  the  zeal  of  Lactantius.  The 
early  Christian  writers  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  charges 
which  they  make  against  the  Pagans.  Eusebius  accused 
the  Romans  to  their  faces  of  worshipping  Simon  Magus, 
and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  island  of  the  Tyoer. 
The  Romans  had  probably  never  heard  of  such  a  person 
before,  who  came,  nowever,  to  play  a  considerable,  though 
scandalo\i6  part  in  the  church  history,  and  has  left  several 
tokens  of  his  aerial  combat  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome ; 
notwithstanding  that  an  inscription  found  in  this  very 
island  of  the  Tyber  showed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebius 
to  be  a  certain  indigenal  god  called  Semo  Sangus  or 
Fidius.a 

Even  when  the  worship  of  the  founder  of*  Rome  had 
been  abandoned,  it  was  tnought  expedient  to  humor  the 
habits  of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city,  by  sending  them 
with  their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore,  as 
they  had  before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Romulus.* 
The  practice  is  continued  to  this  day ;  and  the  site  of  the 
above  church  seems  to  be  thereby  identified  with  that  of 
the  temple ;  so  that  if  the  wolf  had  been  reallv  found 
there,  as  Winkelmann  says,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of 
the  present  statue  being  that  seen  by  Dionysius.  But 
Faunus,  in  saying  that  it  was  at  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  by  the 
Comitium,  is  only  talking  of  its  ancient  position  as  re- 
corded by  Pliny  ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  remarking  where 
it  was  found,  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  St. 
Theodore,  but  to  a  very  different  place,  near  which  it  was 
ftien  thought  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  had  been,  and  also  the 
Comitium ;  that  is,  the  three  columns  by  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Liberatrice,  at  the  comer  of  the  Palatine 
looking  on  the  Forum. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image  was  ac- 
tually dug  up ;  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks  of 
the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better  argument  in 
favor  of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than  any  that  can  be  ad- 
duced for  the  contrary  opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonably 
selected  in  the  text  of  the  poem  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  ancient  city,*  and  is  certainly  the 
figure,  if  not  the  very  animal,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in 
his  beautiful  verses  :— 

**  Geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  altemos,  et  corpora  fingere  linguA."* 


No.  XXVL — JfTLiUB  Cmbam. 

"  For  the  Roman**  vtind 
Was  modeled  in  a  lea  terrestriai  mon/i.**— Stanza  xc. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man  and  to  be  still  very 
inferior  to  Julius  Cassar,  ttie  most  complete  character,  so 
Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature  seems  inca- 
pable of  such  extraordinary  combinations  as  composed  his 
versatile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder  even  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves.  The  first  general— the  only  triumphant 
politician— inferior  to  none  in  eloquence— comparable  to 
any  in  the  attainments  of  wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the 
greatest  commanders,  statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers 


e«p.  zx.  paf.  101,  edit,  vartor.  lfl60;  that  ia  to  mj,  h%  would  rather  adora  a 
wolf  tliaii  a  proatiiuie.  Hii  commentator  has  obaerved  that  the  opinion  of 
Livy  concerning  Laureniia  bein^  figured  in  thii  wolf  wae  not  univeml. 
Sirabo  ihouglii  so.  R^cquiu*  ia  wrong  in  aayinf  that  Lactantiua  noentiooa 
the  wolf  waa  in  the  Capitol. 

1  To  A.  D.  496.  •*  Quia  credere  poeeit,"  eaya  Baroniua  [Ann.  Eeclea. 
torn.  viii.  p.  90S,  in  an.  496,1 "  viguiate  adhuc  Rome  ad  Gelaaii  tampora,  qua 
fucre  ante  exonlia  urbi*  aftata  in  Italiam  Lupercalia  1"  Gelaaiua  wrote  a 
letter  which  occupiea  four  folio  pagea  to  AndromaohiM  the  aenator,  and 
othcra,  to  ahow  that  the  rite*  ahould  be  fiven  up. 

S  Ecclee.  Htat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  siii.  p.  40.  Juatin  Martyr  had  told  the  atorr 
before ;  but  Baroniua  bimaclr  waa  oblifed  to  detect  thia  (able.  See  Nardio^ 
Roma  Vet.  lib.  rii.  cap.  xii. 

a  Rione  xii.  Ripa,  aceurau  e  auccincta  Deacrixionc,  ttc^  di  Roma  ICo- 
dema,  dell*  Ab.  Ridolf.  Venuti,  1786. 

4  Donatua,  lib.  xi.  cap.  IS,  fivce  a  medal  raprcacntinr  on  one  aide  the 
wolf  in  the  aame  poaitioo  aa  that  in  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  nrttm  the  wolf 
with  the  head  not  reverted.    It  ia  of  the  ume  of  Aotonioua  Piua. 

•  Mn.  Tiii.  6S1.  Sea  Dr.  Middletoo,  in  hia  LaUar  from  Roma,  who  ia- 
cunaa  to  the  Cieerenian  val4  bot  without  aiamintnf  the  aabjtot. 


that  ever  appeared  in  the  world— an  author  who  composed 
a  perfect  specimen  of  military  annals  in  his  travelling  car. 
riage— at  one  time  in  a  controversy  with  Cato,  at  another 
wntmg  a  treatise  on  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  good 
sayings— fighting  and  making  love  at  the  same  roomeot, 
and  willing  to  abandon  both  his  empire  and  his  mistress  lor 
a  sight  of  the  Fountains  of  the  Nile.  Such  did  Jahfu 
Cesar  appear  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  those  of  tke 
subsequent  ages  who  were  the  most  inclined  to  deplore  and 
execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  surpasnof 
glory,  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable  qualities,  ai 
to  forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial  countrymen  :— 

BK  WAS  JUSTLY  SLAIR.* 


No.  XXVII-— Egbru. 

'*  Bgeria !  sweet  ertaiion  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  restwg-ptaee  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  6rea#(."— Stanza  cxv. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flaminius  Yaoca  woald  ia- 
cline  us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Egerian  grotto.^  He 
assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pavemett, 
stating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeria,  dedicated  to  i 
the  nymphs.  The  inscri^on  is  not  there  at  this  day ;  bt«  \ 
Montfaucon  quotes  two  lines  of  Ovid"  from  a  stooe  m  the 
Villa  Giustiniani,  which  he  seems  to  think  had  been  broogto 
from  the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  vallev  were  formerly  frequented  in  sob-  , 
mer,  and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  by  the  mod-  , 
em  Romans,  who  attached  a  salubrious  quality  to  the  foaa-  | 
tain  which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vault,  and,  overflowing  the  little  pools,  creeps  down  the 
matted  grass  into  the  brook  below.    The  brook  is  the  Ovid- 
ian  Almo,  wht^e  name  and  qualities  are  lost  in  the  OKMlefB 
Aquataccio.    The  valley  itself  is  called  Valle  di  Ca&reih. 
from  the  dukes  of  that  name  who  made  over  their  fountaia 
to  the  Pallavicini,  with  sixty  nsbhia  of  adjoining  land. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the  Ei^efxsi  | 
valley  of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of  Umbritras.  not- 
withstanding the  generality  of  his  commentators  have  i:ap-  i 
posed  the  descent  of  the  satirist  and  his  friend  to  have  beca  , 
into  the  Arician  grove,  where  the  nymph  met  HippoUtos, 
and  where  she  was  more  peculiarly  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban  hilL  fifteea 
miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable  unless  we  were  to 
believe  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius,  who  makes  tJtai 
gale  travel  from  its  present  station,  where  he  preteods  it 
was  durina  the  reign  of  the  Kings,  as  far  as  the  Aneiaa 
grove,  ana  then  makes  it  recede  to  its  old  site  with  the 
shrinking  city.*  The  tufo,  or  pumice,  which  tbe  poet  pre- 
fers to  marble,  is  the  substance  composing  tbe  bank  m 
which  the  grotto  is  sunk. 

The  modem  topographers'o  find  in  the  grotto  the  staroe  of 
the  nvmph,  and  mne  niches  for  the  Muses :  and  a  late 
traveller"  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored  to  that 
simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  baea  excli&need 
for  mjudicious  ornament.  But  the  headless  statue  is  pa^ 
pably  rather  a  male  than  a  njrmph,  and  has  none  of  ibe  at- 
tributes ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible.  The  nine  Moses 
could  hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches :  aiul  Juvenal  cer- 
tainly does  not  allude  to  any  individual  cave.^'  Nothmf 
can  be  collected  from  the  satirist  but  that  somewhere  near 
the  Porto  Capena  was  a  spot  in  which  it  was  snppoeed 
Numa  held  nightly  consultotions  with  his  nymph,  aad 
where  there  was  a  grove  and  a  sacred  fountain,  aad  £saet 
once  consecrated  to  the  Muses;  and  that  from  this  j^oi 


•  **  Jure  canua  exiatiroetur,"  aaja  Saatoaiua,  aAer  a  (air  nafiwit  of  b« 
character,  and  maicin|r  uae  of  a  pbraae  which  waa  a  formula  m  Lt^j*m  nmm. 
"  Meiium  Jure  caMum  pronuntiavit,  etiam  ai  refai  crimtne  iiiaeua  teacit  ~ 
(lib.  ir.  cap.  48.]  and  which  waa  continued  in  the  iegml  Jiiilaanaana  pn- 
nounced  in  juaiifiablc  homieiUaa,  auch  ae  kiUiitff  houaebfcakeraw^na*  SmaMa- 
in  Viu  C.  J.  Caaar,  with  the  commenUrj  of  Puiaeua,  p.  1S4, 

T  Memorie,  &c.  ap.  Nardini,  paf.  IS.     He  doea  not  grva  Um  aaenfmm^ 

0  *•  In  villa  Juatioiana  cxtat  iofcoa  lapta  qnadratiM  aolidn^  ia  fae  acBiiata 
hoc  duo  Ovidii  earmina  aunt  :— 

iria  eat  qua  prabet  aqoaa  dea  gntt  fi-nimiii 
lla  Numa  eoojunx  eooaiUuroqiie.* 
Qui  lapia  Tidetur  codem  Eferia  foate,  aut  ejua  Tieinta  iathtie  eooMmn^Bafc*' 
Diarium  Italic,  p.  I<3. 

e  De  Mafnit.  Vet.  Rom.  ap.  Orar.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  ir.  pw  1S07. 

10  Eehinard,  Dtaeritione  di  Roma  a  dalP  Apv  R<^ano,  esnwtta  d»:.* 
Abate  Venuti^  in  Roma,  1750.  They  baiiave  m  the  ffracte  aad  ajaMh. 
**  Biroulacro  di  queato  fonta,  eaaeodovi  aeulpita  la  aequa  a  pia  ili  aaaaw*^ 

11  Claaeieal  Tour,  chap.  ti.  p.  117,  tvI.  U. 
UBauIH. 
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there  was  a  descent  into  the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were 
several  artificial  caves.  It  is  clear  that  the  statues  of  the 
Muses  made  no  part  of  the  decoration  which  the  satirist 
thought  misplaced  in  these  caves ;  for  he  expressly  assigns 
other  fanes  (delubra)  to  these  divinities  above  the  valley, 
and  moreover  tells  us  that  they  have  been  ejected  to  make 
room  for  the  Jews.  In  fact,  tne  little  temple,  now  called 
that  of  Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Muses,  and  Nardini'  places  them  in  a  poplar  grove,  which 
was  m  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position,  that  the 
cave  now  shown  may  be  one  oftbe  "  artificial  caverns,**  of 
which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a  little  way  hisher  up  the 
valley,  under  a  tuft  of  alder  bushes :  but  a  singU  grotto  of 
Egeria  is  a  mere  modem  invention,  grafted  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  Egerian  to  these  nymphea  in  general, 
and  which  might  send  us  to  look  for  the  haunu  of  Numa 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mistranslation 
by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope :  he  carefully  preserves  the 
correct  plural— 

"  Thence  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grots :  oh,  how  unlike  the  true  !** 

The  ralley  abounds  with  springs,*  and  over  these  springs, 
which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neighboring 
groves,  Egeria  presided:  hence  she  was  said  to  supply 
tnem  with  water ;  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the  grottoes 
through  which  the  fountains  were  taught  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ege- 
rian valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have  been 
chansed  at  will.  Venuti*  owns  he  can  see  no  traces  of  the 
temples  of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Diana,  which 
Naraini  found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The  mutatorium  of  Cara- 
calla's  circus,  the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue,  the  temple 
of  Bacchus^  and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  the  god  Rediculus, 
are  the  anuquaries'  despair. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of  that  em- 
peror cited  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  of  which  the  reverse  shows 
a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  that  place  of 
exercise.  The  sou  has  been  but  little  raised,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  small  cellular  structure  at  the  end  of  the 
Spina,  which  was  probably  the  chapel  of  the  god  Consus. 
This  cell  is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it  must  have  been  in 
the  circus  itself;  for  Dionysius*  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
believe  that  this  divinity  was  the  Roman  Neptune,  because 
his  altar  was  under  ground. 


1  Lib.  itu  cap.  iii 

a  **  Uadiqufl  •  mIo  aqua  Katariuat.**    Nardini,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii 

t  Eebinard,  &■&.    Cie.  eiu  pp.  197,  M. 

4  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xzzi. 

i  Sucioo.  ia  VtU  Aufuati,  cap.  91. 

•  Storia  ilella  Arti,  4tc.  lib.  xii.  cap.  itL  torn.  IL  p.  tft. 

T  Diet.  «1«  BajrW,  articU  Adraataa. 

5  Wofjoom  bajtuc*  dicL    Cicaro  maiitiooi  bar,  da  Lcfib.  Ub.  il* 

DIAS  NIMISI 

SITB  FOSTUNAB 

PISTOaiTS 

BTOIANVS 

▼.  C.  LBOAT. 

LBO.  ZIII.  O. 

OOBO. 


No.  XXVIIL— Ths  Roman  Nbiosib. 

"  Greai  Nemetis ! 
Here,  where  the  tmdeiU  paid  thee  homage  long." 

Stanza  czzzii. 

We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Angustus,  from  a  warning  re- 
ceived in  a  dream,*  counterfeited,  once  a  year,  the  beggar 
sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  with  his  hand  hollowed 
and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A  statue  formerly  in  the 
villa  Borghese,  and  which  should  be  now  at  Paris,  repre- 
sents the  Emperor  in  that  posture  of  supplication.  The 
object  of  this  self-degradation  was  the  anpieasement  of  Ne- 
mesis, the  perpetual  attendant  on  good  fortune,  of  whose 
power  the  Roman  conquerors  were  also  reminded  by  cer- 
tain symbols  attached  to  their  cars  of  triumph.  The  sym- 
bols were  the  whip  and  the  crofolo,  which  were  discovered 
in  the  Nemesis  or  the  Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beraary 
made  the  above  statue  pass  for  that  of  Belisarius :  aiuTun- 
til  the  criticism  of  Winkelmann*  had  rectified  the  mistake, 
one  fiction  was  called  in  to  support  another.    It  was  the 


same  fear  of  the  sudden  termination  of  prospentv  that  made 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt  warn  his  friend  Polycrate&of  Samos. 
that  the  goos  loved  those  whose  hves  were  checkered  with 
good  ana  evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  in 
wait  particularly  for  the  prudent :  that  is,  for  those  wnose 
caution  render^  them  accessible  only  to  mere  accidents  : 
and  her  first  altar  was  raised  on  the  bunks  of  tbe  Phrygian 
^sepus  by  Adrastus,  probably  the  prince  of  that  name  h  lio 
killed  the  son  of  Crcesus  by  mistake.  Hence  the  goddess 
was  called  Adrastea.' 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  eaered  and  augwit :  there  was  a 
temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of  Rhamuu- 
sia :  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to 
trust  to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  believe  in  the  divin- 
itv  of  Fortune,  that  in  the  same  Palatine  there  wn5  a  tem- 
ple to  the  fortune  of  tbe  day.o  This  is  the  last  super&tilion 
which  retains  its  hold  over  the  human  heart ;  and,  from 
concentrating  in  one  object  the  credulity  so  natural  to  man, 
has  always  appeared  strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by 
other  articles  of  belief.  The  antiquaries  have  supposed 
this  goddess  to  be  synonymous  with  Fortune  and  with 
Fate :  but  it  was  in  ner  vindictive  quality  that  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 


No.  XXDL — Gladiators. 

**  He,  their  eire, 
Buteher'd  to  make  a  Roman  Ao/tiay.**— Stanza  czU. 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  voluntary : 
and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions ;— from  slaves 
sold  for  that  purpose ;  from  culprits ;  from  barbarian  cap- 
tives either  taken  in  war,  and,  aAer  being  led  in  triumph, 
set  apart  for  the  games,  or  those  seize<l  and  condemned  as 
rebels;  also  from  free  citizens,  some  ighting  for  hire, 
(antetorati,)  others  from  a  depraved  ambition ;  at  last  even 
knights  and  senators  were  exhibited,— a  disgrace  of  which 
Uie  first  tyrant  was  naturally  the  first  inventor.*  '  In  the 
end,  dwarfs,  and  even  women,  fought ;  an  enormity  pro- 
hibited by  Severus.  Of  these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubt- 
edly were  the  barbarian  captives;  and  to  this  species  a 
Christian  writer'*  justly  applies  the  epithet  •*  innocent,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  professional  gladiators.  Aurclian 
and  Claudius  supplied  ereal  numbers  of  these  unfortunate 
victims ;  the  one  after  nis  triumph,  and  the  other  on  a  pre- 
text of  a  rebellion."  No  war,  says  Lipsius,"  was  ever  so  de- 
structive to  the  human  race  as  these  sporis.  In  spite  of  the 
laws  of  Constantine  and  Constans,  gladiatorial  shows  sur- 
vived the  old  established  religion  more  than  seventy  years ; 
but  they  owed  their  final  extinction  to  the  courage  of  a 
Christian.  In  the  year  404,  on  the  kalends  of  Januar)-, 
they  were  exhibiting  the  shows  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 
before  the  usual  immense  concourse  of  people.  Almachius, 
or  Telemachus,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had  travelled  to 
Rome  intent  on  his  holy  purpose,  rushed  into  tbe  mid!»t  of 
the  area,  and  endeavored  to  separate  the  combatants.  The 
pnetor  Alypius,  a  person  incredibly  attached  to  these 
games,'*  gave  instant  orders  to  tbe  gladiators  to  slay  him ; 
and  Telemachus  gained  the  crown  of  muriyrdom,  and  the 
title  of  saint,  which  surely  has  never  either  before  or  since 
been  awarded  for  a  more  noble  exploit.  Honorius  imme- 
diately abolished  the  shows,  which  were  never  aAerwards 
revived.  The  story  is  told  by  Theodorct"  and  Cassiodo- 
rus,i*  and  seems  worthy  of  credit,  notwithstanding  its  place 
in  the  Roman  martyrology.>«  Besides  the  torrents  of  blood 
which  flowed  at  the  funerals,  in  the  amphitheutres,  the 
circus,  the  forums,  and  other  public  places,  gladiators  were 
introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst 
the  supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  of  the 
guests.    Yet  Lipsius  permits  himself  to  suppose  the  loss  of 


. .  4bc.  ap.  Oner.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  ▼.  p.  Ml. 

8c«  alao  Muratori,  Nov.  Tbaaaur.  Inwrip.  VeL  torn.  i.  pp.  88,  89,  where 
than  ara  thiaa  Laiw  and  ooa  Grctk  iuachpuoa  to  Nemexu,  aod  oiiien  to 
Fait. 

•  JuUoa  Caaar,  who  roaa  bjr  tbe  fall  of  Um  aristocracj  Uwi^ot  Furius 
Lcptinus  and  A.  Caleoua  upoa  tbe  arena. 

M  Tartoltian,  **  ccrta  qaidtm  et  tnooetnUt  (tladiaiorea  in  ludum  Teniuot, 
at  Tolaptatia  pabUca  boetia  Iknu"  Juet.  Lipe.  Saturn.  Sermao.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  iii. 

11  Vopiacoa,  in  rit.  Aural,  aod  in  Tit.  Claud,  ibid. 

It  JoM.  Lipa.  ibid.  Hb.  i.  cap.  xii. 

U  Auffueumia,  (lib.  tL  coafcee.  cap.  viii.)  ••  Alypium  aoam  f  ladiatofti 
apectacuU  iobiatn  incradibiliter  abreptum,**  ecribit.  ib.  Ub.  i.  cap.  xii. 

14  Hiau  Eedae.  cap.  xxtL  lib.  w. 

U  Cawiodi  Tripartita,  L  x.  c.  xi.    Saturn,  ib.  ib. 

M  Barooioa,  ad  ann.  et  in  notis  ad  MartjrroL  Rom.  i.  Jan.  Sta  Maraofoa 
a  prelao*  daU*  Anflieairo  Flavio,  p.  ti,  edit.  1746. 
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courage,  and  the  erident  degeneracy  of  mankind,  to  be 
nearly  connected  with  the  abolition  of  these  bloody  spec- 
tacles. 


No.  XXX. 


*'  Here,  vhere  the  Roman  minion's  btame  or  praite 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  qf  a  crowd."— Stanza  CXlU. 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted,  "  he 
has  it,"  **  hoc  kabel,"  or  «•  habet."  The  wounded  combat- 
ant dropped  bis  weapon,  and,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the 
arena,  supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he  had  fought  well, 
ibe  people  saved  him ;  if  otherwise,  or  as  they  happened  to 
be  inclined,  they  turned  down  their  thumbs,  and  he  was 
slain.  They  were  occasionally  so  savage,  that  they  were 
impatient  if  a  combat  lasted  longer  than  ordinary  without 
wounds  or  death.  The  emperor's  presence  generally  saved 
the  vanquished ;  and  it  is  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Cara- 
calla'.s  ferocity,  that  he  sent  those  who  supplicated  him  for 
life,  in  a  spectacle  at  Nicomedia,  to  ask  the  people ;  in 
other  words,  handed  them  over  to  be  slain.  A  similar  cere- 
mony is  observed  at  the  Spanish  bull -fights.  The  magis- 
trate nre.Hides ;  and  after  the  horsemen  and  piccadores 
have  fought  the  bull,  the  matadore  steps  forwara  and  t>ow8 
to  him  for  permission  to  kill  the  animal.  If  the  bull  has 
done  his  duty  by  killing  two  or  three  horses,  or  a  man, 
which  last  is  rare,  the  people  interfere  with  shouts,  the 
ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  animal  is  saved. 
The  wounds  and  death  of  the  horses  are  accompanied  with 
the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many  gestures  of  delight, 
especially  from  the  female  portion  of  the  audience,  inclu- 
ding those  of  the  gentlest  blood.  Every  thing  depends  on 
habit.  The  author  of  Childe  Harold,  the  writer  of  this 
note,  and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  who  have  certain- 
ly in  other  days  borne  the  sight  of  a  pitched  battle,  were, 
during  the  summer  of  lb09,  in  the  governor's  box  at  the 
great  amphitheatre  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  Cadiz.  The 
death  of  one  or  two  horses  completely  satisfied  their  curi- 
osity. A  gentleman  present,  observing  them  shudder  and 
look  pale,  noticed  that  unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a 
spurt  to  some  young  ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and 
continued  their  applauses  as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to 
the  ground.  One  bull  killed  three  horses  off  his  own  horns. 
He  was  saved  by  acclamations,  which  were  redoubled 
when  it  was  known  he  belonged  to  a  priest. 

An  Englishman,  who  can  oe  much  pleased  with  seeing 
two  men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  look  at 
a  horse  gallooing  round  an  arena  with  his  bowels  trailing 
on  the  ground,  and  turns  from  the  spectacle  and  the  specta- 
tors with  horror  and  disgtist. 


No.  XXXI. — The  Alban  Hill. 


*  And  afar 
The  Tiber  lotndf,  <md  the  broad  ocean  lanes 


The  Latian  coast,"  ^c.  4-c. 


Stanza  clxziT. 


The  whole  declivity  of  the  Alban  hill  is  of  unrivalled 
beauty,  and  from  the  convent  on  the  highest  point,  which 
has  succeeded  to  the  temple  of  the  Latian  Jupiter,  the 
prospect  embraces  all  the  objects  alluded  to  in  the  cited 
stanza  ;  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  scene  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  coast  from  beyond  the  month 
of  the  Tiber  to  the  headland  of  Circasum  and  the  Cape  of 
Terracina. 

The  site  of  Cicero's  villa  may  be  supposed  either  at  the 
Grotta  Ferrata,  or  at  the  Tusculum  of  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte. 

The  former  was  thought  some  years  a^  the  actual  site, 
as  may  be  seen  from  Myddleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  At  present 
It  has  lost  something  of  its  credit,  except  for  the  Domeni- 
chinos.  Nine  monks  of  the  Greek  order  live  there,  and  the 
atljoining  villa  is  a  cardinal's  summer-house.  The  other 
villa,  called  Rufinella,  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Fraseali.  and  many  rich  remains  of  Tusculum  have  been 
found  there,  besides  seventy-two  statues  of  different  merit 
and  preservation,  and  seven  busts. 


1  See  Hiatorica)  lUuitntiotu  of  tb«  FourUi  Canto,  p.  4k 
S  8m  ClkMie*.  lour,  Ac  ebap.  vU.  p.  tSO,  vol.  ii. 


From  the  same  eminence  are  seen  the  S«bin«  hills,  em- 
bosomed in  which  lies  the  lonp  valley  of  Rustica.    Tliere 
are  several  circumstances  which  tend  to  establish  the 
identity  of  this  valley  with  the  ''Ustica**  of  Horace ;  and  it  I 
seems  possible  that  the  mosaic  pavement  which  the  peasants 
uncover  by  throwing  up  the  earth  of  a  vineyard  may  belong 
to  his  villa.    Rustica  is  pronounced  short,  not  according  to 
our  stress  upon—*'  Ustieet  «A<miu."— It  is  more  ratioDal  to   . 
think  that  we  are  wrong,  than  that  the  inhabitanU  of  this  | 
secluded  valley  have  changed  their  tone  in  this  word.    Tbe 
addition  of  the  consonant  prefixed  is  nothing;   yei  it  it 
necessary  to  be  aware  that  Rustica  may  be  a  modem 
name  which  the  peasants  may  have  caught  from  the  an- 
tiquaries. 

The  villa,  or  the  mosaic,  is  in  a  vinejrard  on  a  knoll  corered 
with  chestnut  trees.  A  stream  runs  down  the  valley  ;  and  , 
although  it  is  not  true,  as  said  in  the  guide  books,  that  this  ' 
stream  is  called  Licenza,  yet  there  is  a  village  on  a  rock  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  which  is  so  denominated,  and  which  I 
may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Digentia.  Licenza  con- 
tains 700  inhabitants.  On  a  peak  a  little  way  beyond  is 
Civitella,  containing  300.  On  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  a  Utxie 
before  you  turn  up  into  Yalle  Rustica,  to  the  left,  about  an 
hour  from  the  mito,  is  a  town  called  Vicovaro,  an<rtber 
favorable  coincidence  with  the  Varia  of  the  poet.  At  the 
end  of  the  valley,  towards  the  Anio,  there  is  a  bare  hilU 
crowned  with  a  little  town  called  Bardela.  At  the  foot  of 
this  hill  the  rivulet  of  Licenza  flows,  and  is  almost  absort>ed 
in  a  wide  sandy  bed.  before  it  reaches  the  Anio.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fortunate  for  the  lines  of  the  poet,  whether  in 
a  metaphorical  or  direct  sense  ;— 

"  Me  quotiens  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rims, 
Quem  Mandela  bibit  rugosus  frigore  pagus.** 

The  stream  is  clear  high  up  the  valley,  but  before  it  reacbee 
the  hill  of  Bardela  looks  green  and  yellow  like  a  sulphur 
rivulet.  j 

Rocca  Giovane,  a  ruined  village  in  the  hills,  hklf  an  i 
hour's  walk  from  the  vineyard  where  the  pavement  is  ' 
shown,  does  seem  to  be  the  site  of  the  fane  of  Vactma,  ' 
and  an  inscription  found  there  tells  that  this  temple  of  the 
Sabine  Victory  was  repaired  by  Vespasian.  With  the:?*  ; 
helps,  and  a  position  corresponaing  exactly  to  every  thing  > 
which  the  poet  has  told  us  of  his  retreat,  we  may  feel  i 
tolerably  secure  of  our  site. 

The  hill  which  should  be  Lucretilis  is  called  Campanile, 
and  by  following  up  the  rivulet  to  the  pretended  Bandusia, 
you  come  to  the  roots  of  the  higher  mountain  Gennaro. 
Singularly  enough,  the  only  spot  of  ploughed  land  in  the 
whole  valley  is  on  the  knou  where  this  Bandusia  rises. 

"  . . . .  tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  uuris 
Prsebes,  et  pecori  vago." 

The  peasants  show  another  spring  near  the  mosaic  nare- 
ment  which  they  call  ♦'  Oradina,"  and  which  flows  down 
the  hills  into  a  tank,  or  mill-dam,  and  thence  trickles  orer 
into  the  Digentia. 
But  we  must  not  hope 

•*  To  trace  the  Muses  upwards  to  their  spring," 

by  explorinff  the  windings  of  the  romantic  valley  in  searcn 
of  ^e  Bandusian  fountain.  It  seems  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  thouffht  Bandusia  a  fountain  of  the  Digentia. 
—Horace  has  not  let  drop  a  word  of  it ;  and  this  immortal 
spring  has  in  fact  been  discovered  in  possession  of  the 
holders  of  many  good  things  in  Italy,  the  monks.  It  was 
attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Gervais  and  Protais  near 
Venusia,  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found.*  We  shall 
not  be  so  lucky  as  a  late  traveller  in  finding  the  oceasiommi 
pine  still  pendent  on  the  poetic  villa.  There  is  not  a  pme 
m  the  whole  valley,  but  there  are  two  cjrpresses,  which  fcte 
evidently  took,  or  mistook,  for  the  tree  m  the  ode.*  The 
truth  is,  that  the  pine  is  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Vtrgil, 
i,  garden  tree,  and  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  iound  m  the 
craggy  acclivities  of  the  valley  of  Rustica.  Horace  prob^ 
bly  nad  one  of  them  in  the  orchard  close  above  his  farm, 
immediately  overshadowing  his  villa,  not  on  the  rocky 
heights  at  some  distance  from  his  abode.  The  tourist  may 
have  easily  supposed  himself  to  have  seen  this  pine  figured 
in  the  above  cypresses ;  for  the  orange  and  lemon  trees 
which  throw  such  a  bloom  over  his  description  of  the  ro)  a< 
gardens  at  Naples,  unless  they  have  been  since  displaced, 
were  assuredly  only  acacias  and  other  common  garden 
shrubs.* 


S  **  Under  our  window*,  and  borderin|r  on  tht  beach,  i%  th*  'oy^_fM^]bai> 
laid  out  in  pvttrrci,  and  walk*  ateadad  by  rows  of  etaaf«-<r«aa.^  fla— r  af 
Tour,  tec,  chap.  xL  vol.  it.  ocu  Mt. 
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No.  XXXII. — Eustace's  Classical  Tour. 

The  extreme  disappointment  experienced  by  choosing  the 
Classical  Tourist  as  a  guide  in  Ittuy  must  be  allowed  to  find 
veDt  in  a  few  observations,  which,  it  is  asserted  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  will  be  confirmed  by  every  one  who 
has  selected  the  same  conductor  through  the  same  country. 
,    This  author  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  unsatis- 
factory writers  that  have  in  our  tiroes  attained  a  temporary 
I    reputation,  and  is  very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he 
1   sp«aks  of  objects  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  seen. 
;    His  errors,  from  the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright 
>   misstatement,  are  so  frequent  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that 
i   he  had  either  never  visited  the  spots  described,  or  bad 
'    trusted  to  the  fidelity  of  former  writers.     Indeed,  the 
I    Classical  Tour  has  every  characteristic  of  a  mere  com- 
'   pilation  of  former  notices,  strung  together  upon  a  very 
slender  thread  of  personal  observation,  and  swelled  out 
I   by  those  decorations  which  are  so  easily  supplied  by  a 
systematic  adoption  of  all  the  common-places  of  praise, 
I    applied  to  every  thing,  and  therefore  signifying  nothmg. 
The  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cumbrous, 
and  unsuitable,  may  be  to  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may 
experience  some  salutary  excitement  in  ploughmg  through 
the  periods  of  the  Classical  Tour.    It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  polish  and  weight  are  apt  to  beget  an  expectation 
of  value.    It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the  damned  to  toil  up 
a  climax  with  a  huge  rouifd  stone. 

The  tourist  had  the  choice  of  his  words,  but  there  was  no 
such  latitude  allowed  to  that  of  his  sentiments.  The  love 
of  virtue  and  of  liberty,  which  must  have  distinguished  the 
character,  certainly  adorns  the  pages  of  Mr.  Eustace ;  and 
the  gentlemanly  spirit,  so  recommendatory  either  in  an  au- 
thor or  his  productions,  is  very  conspicuous  throughout  the 
Classical  Tour.  But  these  generous  qualities  are  the  foli- 
age of  such  a  performance,  and  may  be  spread  about  it  so 
prominently  and  profusely  as  to  embarrass  those  who  wish 
to  see  and  find  the  fruit  at  hand.  The  unction  of  the  divine, 
and  the  exhortations  of  the  moralist,  may  have  made  this 
work  something  more  and  better  than  a  book  of  travels,  but 
they  have  not  made  it  a  book  of  travels ;  and  this  observa- 
tion applies  mure  especially  to  that  enticing  method  of  in- 
struction conveyed  by  the  perpetual  introduction  of  the 
same  Gallic  Helot  to  reel  ana  bluster  before  the  rising  gen- 
eration, and  terrify  it  into  decency  by  the  display  of  all  the 
excesses  of  the  revolution.  An  animosity  against  atheists 
and  regicides  in  general,  and  Frenchmen  specifically,  may 
be  honorable,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  recora  ;  but  that  anti- 
dote should  either  be  administered  in  any  work  rather  than 
a  tour,  or,  at  least,  should  be  served  up  apart,  and  not  so 
mixed  with  the  whole  mass  of  information  and  reflection, 
as  to  give  a  bitterness  to  every  page :  for  who  would  choose 
to  have  the  antipathies  of  any  man,  however  just,  for  lus 
travelling  companions  ?  A  tourist,  unless  he  aspires  to  the 
credit  of  prophecy,  is  not  answerable  for  the  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  the  country  which  he  describes ;  but  his 
reader  may  very  fairly  esteem  all  his  political  portraits  and 
deductions  as  so  much  waste  paper  the  moment  they  cease 
to  assist,  and  more  particularly  if  they  obstruct,  his  actual 
survey. 

Neither  encomium  nor  accusation  of  any  government,  or 
governors,  is  meant  to  be  here  ofiered ;  but  it  is  stated  as 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  change  o()erated,  either 
by  the  address  of  the  late  imperial  system,  or  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  everv  expectation  by  those  who  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  Italian  thrones,  has  been  so  considerable,  and  is  so 
apparent,  as  not  only  to  put  Mr.  Eustace's  antigallican 
philippics  entirely  out  of  date,  but  even  to  throw  some  sus- 
picion upon  the  competency  and  candor  of  the  author  him- 
self. A  remarkable  example  may  be  found  in  the  instance 
of  Bologna,  over  whose  papal  attachments,  and  consequent 
desolation,  the  tourist  pours  forth  such  strains  of  condolence 
and  revenge,  made  louder  by  the  borrowed  trumpet  of  Mr. 
Burke.  Now  Bologna  is  at  this  moment,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  notorious  amongst  the  states  of  Italy  for  its 
attachment  to  revolutionary  principles,  and  was  almost  the 
only  city  which  made  any  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
unfortunate  Murat.  This  change  may,  however,  have  been 
made  smce  Mr.  Eustace  visited  this  country ;  but  the  travel- 


1  *•  Whmt,  then,  will  be  Ibe  ajtoniibrocDt,  orntbtr  the  horror,  of  my  rtader, 

when  I  mrorm  him the  French  Committfe  tunieil  iu  attentioa 

to  8(.  Peter'*,  and  empioyetl  a  company  of  Jew*  to  estimnte  and  purchaie 
the  ffold,  filver,  and  bronxc  that  a«Ioro  the  ineide  of  the  edifice,  aa  well  aa  tha 
eopper  that  cover*  the  vaulu  and  dome  on  the  ouuide."  Claaaical  Tour, 
cbap.  IT.  p.  130,  vol.  ii.  The  norj  about  tba  Jewa  ia  poatuvtly  dcoiad  at 
Rome. 

9  (Mr.  Traocia  Cohen,  now  Sir  Franeia  PalrraTa,  K.  H.,  tb«  leanad  aa« 
tbor  of  lb*  *'Riae  aod  ProrreM  of  tha  EaglvSi  Cooatitution,**  **  Hiatsry  of 
tka  Aof  lo-Basooa,"  &c.  £e.] 
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ler  whom  he  has  thrilled  with  horror  at  the  projected  strip- 
ping of  the  copper  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Peters,  must  be 
much  relieved  to  find  that  sacrilege  out  of  the  power  of  the 
French,  or  any  other  plunderers,  the  cupola  being  covered 
with  lead.i 

If  the  conspiring  voice  of  otherwise  rival  critics  had  not 
given  considerable  currency  to  the  Classical  Tour,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  warn  the  reader,  that  however  it 
may  adorn  his  library,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to 
him  in  his  carriage ;  and  if  the  judgment  of  those  critics 
had  hitherto  been  suspended,  no  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  anticipate  their  decision.  As  it  is,  those  who  slr.nd 
in  the  relation  of  posterity  to  Mr.  Eustace  may  be  permitted 
to  appeal  from  contemporary  praises,  and  are  perhaps  more 
likely  to  be  just  in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  love  and 
hatred  are  the  farther  removed.  This  appeal  had,  m  some 
measure,  been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were  writ- 
ten :  for  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  pub- 
lishers, who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  inquiries 
of  those  on  their  journey  southwards  to  reprint  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring  aa- 
vice  of  returning  travellers,  induced  to  abandon  his  design, 
although  he  had  already  arranged  his  types  and  paper,  and 
had  struck  ofi'one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  (like  Mr. 
Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
but  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the  same  dis- 
creet silence  to  their  humble  parusans. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


Note  [A.]     See  p.  234. 

[I  AM  obliged  for  the  following  excellent  translation  of  the 
old  Chronicle  to  Mr.  F.  Cohen,*  to  whom  the  reader  will 
find  himself  indebted  for  a  version  that  I  could  not  myself— 
though  after  many  years*  intercourse  with  Italian— have 
given  by  any  means  so  purely  and  so  faithfully.]> 

STORY  OF  MARINO  FALIERO,   DOGE  XLIX. 
MCCCLIV. 

On  the  11th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1364,  Marino  Faliero  was  elected  and  chosen  to  be  the  Duke 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was  Count  of  Valde- 
marino,  in  the  marches  of  Treviso,  and  a  knight,  and  a 
wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  resolved  in  the  Great  Cotmcil,  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  twelve  should  be  dispatched  to  Manno  Faliero  the 
Duke,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Rome  ;  for  when  he 
was  chosen,  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Father,  at  Rome,— the  Holy  Father  himself  held  his  court 
at  Avignon.  When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke  was 
about  to  land  in  this  city,  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  13M,  a 
thick  haze  came  on,  and  darkened  the  air :  and  he  was  en- 
forced to  land  on  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  between  the  two 
columns,  on  the  spot  where  evil-doers  are  put  to  death ; 
and  all  thought  that  this  was  the  worst  of  tokens.— Nor  must 
I  forget  to  write  that  which  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle. 
When  Messer  Marino  Faliero  was  Podosta  and  Captain  of 
Treviso,  the  Bishop  delayed  coming  in  with  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, on  a  day  when  a  procession  was  to  take  place.  Now, 
the  said  Marino  Faliero  was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful, 
that  he  buffeted  the  Bishop,  and  almost  struck  him  to  the 
ground  :  and,  therefore.  Heaven  allowed  Marino  Faliero  to 
go  out  of  his  right  senses,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  him- 
self to  an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine 
months  and  six  days,  he,  being  wicked  and  ambitious, 
sought  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Venice,  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  read  in  an  ancfeht  chronicle.    When  the 


ia  made  to  my  about  tha  Bishol.ctf  Treviao.  You  will  we  also  that  he  ipoka 
little,  and  ihoae  only  worda  of^ra/ta  aod  diadain,  qfter  his  arrcat ;  which  ia 
the  eaaa  in  the  play,  except  when  ha  brcalu  out  at  the  clot  of  act  fifth.  But 
hia  apeech  to  the  con*pinitora  ia  beltar  in  tht  MS.  than  ta  the  play.  I  viah 
I  baa  mat  with  it  ia  tina.**] 
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Thurswiay  arrived  upon  which  they  were  wont  to  hunt  the 
bull,  the  bull-hunt  took  place  as  usual ;  Hnd,  accordinR  to  the 
usage  of  those  time's,  afler  the  bull-hunt  had  ended,  tney  ail 
proceeded  unto  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  assembled  to- 
gether in  one  of  his  halls  :  and  they  disported  themselves 
with  the  women.  And  until  the  first  bell  tolled  they  danced, 
and  then  a  banquet  was  served  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid 
the  expenses  thereof,  provided  he  had  n  Duchess,  and  after 
the  banquet  they  all  relumed  to  their  homes 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michele  Steno, 
a  gentleman  of  poor  estate,  and  very  young,  but  craAy  and 
daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  of  the  Duchess. 
Ser  Michele  stood  amongst  the  women  upon  the  solajo :  and 
he  behaved  indiscreetly,  so  that  my  Lord  the  Duke  ordered 
that  he  should  be  kicked  off*  the  solajo ;  and  the  esquires  of 
the  Duke  flung  him  down  from  the  solajo  nccordmgly.  8er 
Michele  thought  that  such  an  affront  was  beyond  all  bearing ; 
and  when  the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  had  left 
the  palace,  he,  continuing  heated  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hail  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  relating 
to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  upon  the  chair  in  which  the 
Duke  was  used  to  sit ;  for  in  those  days  the  Duke  did  not 
cover  his  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal,  but  he  sat  in  a  chair  of 
wood.  Ser  Michele  wrote  thereon^**  Marin  Fdlier,  the 
hmsband  of  the  fair  wife ;  others  kiss  A«r,  but  he  keeps  her^* 
In  the  morning  the  words  were  seen,  and  the  matter  was 
considered  to  be  very  scandalous ;  and  the  Senate  com 
manded  the  Avogadon  of  the  CommonweiUth  to  proceed 
therein  with  the  greatest  diligence.  A  largess  of  great 
amount  was  immediately  proffered  by  the  Avogadon.  in 
order  to  discover  who  baa  written  these  words.  And  at 
length  it  was  known  that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them. 
It  was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  be 
arrested  ;  and  he  then  confessed  that  in  the  fit  of  vexation 
and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being  thrust  off  the  solajo  in 
the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  had  wntten  the  v^ords 
Therefore  the  Council  debated  thereon.  And  the  Council 
took  his  youth  into  consideration,  and  that  he  was  a  lover  ; 
and  therefore  they  adjudged  that  he  should  be  kept  in  close 
confinement  during  two  months,  and  that  afterwards  he 
should  be  banished  from  Venice  and  the  state  during  one 

Sear.  In  consequence  of  this  merciful  sentence  the  Duke 
ecame  exceedingly  wroth,  it  appearing  to  him  thai  the 
Council  had  not  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  required  by 
the  respect  due  to  his  ducal  dignity ;  and  he  said  thai  they 
ought  to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  or  at  least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  was  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  And  as  it  is  necessary  when  any  effect  is 
to  be  brought  about  that  the  cause  of  such  effect  must  hap- 
pen, it  therefore  came  to  pass  that  on  the  very  day  after 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  Ser  Michele  steno,  being 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Barbaro. 
a  choleric  gentleman,  went  to  the  arsenal,  and  required 
certain  things  of  the  masters  of  the  galleys.  This  he  did 
in  the  presence  of  the  Admiral  of  the  arsenal,  and  he,  hear- 
ing the  request,  answered,— No,  it  cannot  be  done.  High 
words  arose  between  the  gentleman  and  the  Admiral,  and 
the  gentleman  struck  him  with  his  fist  just  above  the  eye ; 
and  as  he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  finger,  the  ring 
cut  the  Admiral  and  drew  bloo«l.  The  Admiral,  all  bruisea 
and  bloody,  ran  straight  to  the  Duke  to  complain,  and  with 
the  intent  of  praying  him  to  inflict  some  heavy  punishment 
upon  the  eentleman  of  Cn  Barbaro.—"  What  wouldst  thou 
have  me  do  for  thee  T"  answered  the  Duke  :—**  think  upon 
the  shameful  gnbe  which  hath  been  written  concerning  me  ! 
and  think  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  punished 
that  ribald  Michele  Steno,  who  wrote  it ;  and  see  how  the 
Council  of  Forty  respect  our  person."— Upon  this  the  Ad- 
miral answered,—'*  My  Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  wish  to 
make  yourself  a  prince,  and  lo  cut  all  those  cuckoldy 
gentlemen  to  pieces.  1  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help 
me,  to  make  you  prince  of  all  this  state ;  and  then  you 
may  punish  them  all."— Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said  — 
**  How  can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about  ?"— and  so  they 
discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bertuccio  Faliero, 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  communed 
about  this  plot.  And  without  leaving  the  place,  they  sent 
for  Philip  Calendaro,  a  seaman  of  great  repute,  and  for 
Bertuccio  Israello,  who  was  exceedingly  wily  and  cunning. 
Then  taking  counsel  amongst  themselves,  they  agreed  to 
call  in  some  others ;  and  so,  for  several  nights  successively, 
they  met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in  his  palace.  And  the 
following  men  were  called  in  singly;  to  wit;— Niccolo 
Fagiuolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiono,  Niccolo 
dalle  Bende,  Niccolo  Biondo,  and  Stefano  Trivisano.— It 
was  concerted  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders  should  be 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  each  being  at  the 
head  of  forty  men,  armed  and  prepared ;  but  the  followers 
were  not  to  know  their  destination.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  were  to  make  affrays  amongst  themseWes  here  and 


there,  in  order  that  the  Doke  might  have  a  pretence  fat 
tolling  the  bells  of  San  Marco ;  these  bells  are  never  rung 
but  by  the  order  of  the  Duke.  And  at  the  sound  of  the 
bells,  these  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  Uieir  followers, 
were  to  come  to  San  Marco,  through  the  streets  winch 
open  upon  the  Piazza.  And  when  the  noble  and  leadug 
citizens  should  come  into  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  canseoi 
the  riot,  then  the  conspirators  were  to  cut  them  in  pieoa ; 
and  this  work  being  finished,  my  Lord  Marino  Faiiero  the 
Duke  was  to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of  Venice.  Things 
having  been  thus  S4  tied,  they  agreed  to  fulfil  their  in- 
tent on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
1353.  to  coverilydiu  they  plot,  toat  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  their  machinations. 

But  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most  glorious 
city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and  holiness,  bath 
never  forsaken  it,  inspired  one  Beltramo  Beraamasco  to  be 
the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light,  in  the  following 
manner.  This  Beltramo,  who  belonged  to  Ser  Nica>lo 
Lioni  of  Santo  Stefano,  had  heard  a  word  or  two  of  what 
was  to  take  place ;  and  so,  in  lue  before-mentioned  month 
of  April,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Ser  Niccolo 
Lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot.  Ser 
Niccolo,  when  he  heard  these  things,  was  struck  dead,  as 
it  were,  with  affright.  He  heard  all  the  particulars ;  and 
Beltramo  prayed  him  to  keep  it  all  secret ;  and  if  he  uM 
Ser  Niccolo,  it  was  in  order  that  Ser  Niccolo  might  stop  at 
home  on  the  I5th  of  ApnU  and  thus  save  his  life.  Bel- 
tramo was  going,  but  Ser  Niccolo  ordered  his  servants  to 
lay  hands  upon  tiim,  and  lock  him  up.  Ser  Nicoolo  then 
went  to  the  house  of  Messer  Giovanni  Gradenigo  Nasoni, 
who  afterwards  became  Duke,  and  who  also  lived  at  Santo 
Stefano,  and  told  him  all.  The  matter  seemed  to  him  to 
be  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was ;  and 
they  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  Comaro,  win 
lived  at  San  Felice  ;  and  having  spoken  with  him,  they  all 
three  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  bouse  of^Ser 
Niccolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo  ;  and  having 
questioned  him,  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say,  tbey  left 
him  in  confinement.  And  then  they  all  three  went  into  the 
sacnsty  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent  their  men  to  summon 
the  councillors,  the  Avogadon,  the  C{^>i  de*  Dieci,  and 
those  of  the  Great  Council.  * 

When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  waa  told  to 
them.  They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  afihgtet. 
They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.  He  was  brought 
in  before  them.  They  examined  him,  and  ascertained  that 
the  matter  was  true  ;  and,  although  they  were  exceedingly 
troubled,  yet  they  determined  upon  their  measurea.  Ajm 
they  sent  for  the  Capi  de'  Quaranle,  the  Signori  di  None, 
the  Capi  de'  Sestieri,  and  the  Cinque  della  Pace ;  and  they 
were  ordered  to  associate  to  their  men  other  good  men  and 
true,  who  were  to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  secure  them.  And  they  secured 
the  foreman  of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  consinratan 
might  not  do  mischief.  Towards  nightfall  they  assembled 
in  the  palace.  When  they  were  assembled  in  the  pal»3e, 
they  caused  the  gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace  to 
be  shut  And  they  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  bell- tower, 
and  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this  was  earned 
into  effect.  The  before-mentioned  conspirators  were  se- 
cured, and  they  were  brousht  to  the  palace :  and,  as  the 
Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke  was  in  the  plot,  they 
resolved  that  twenty  of  the  leading  men  of  the  stale 
should  be  associated  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ocmsuita- 
tion  and  dehberation,  but  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  ballot. 

The  councillors  were  the  following :— Ser  Giovanni  Mo- 
cenigo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Marco  ;  Ser  Almoro  Veniero 
da  Fanta  Marina,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Castello ;  Ser  Tomaso 
Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Canaregio:  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo, 
of  the  h'estiero  of  8anta  Croce ;  ^'er  Pietro  Trivisano,  of  the 
Sestiero  of  San  Paolo ;  Ser  Pantalione  Barbo  il  Grande,  <tf 
the  Sestiero  of  Ossoduro.  The  Avogadon  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  Zufredo  Morosmi,  and  Ser  Orio  Pasquabgo : 
and  these  did  not  ballot.  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  wera 
Ser  Giovanni  Marcello,  ^er  Tomaso  Sanudo,  and  6er  Mi- 
cbeletto  Dolfino,  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten. 
Fer  Luca  da  Legge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  inquiaator«  ctf 
the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Marixfeo 
Veniero,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  and  Ser  Nicoletto  TrivxsaiM>, 
of  Sant'  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they  cboae  a 
junta  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from  amongst  the 
wisest,  and  the  worthiest,  and  the  oldest.  They  were  to 
give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And  they  would  not  admft 
any  one  of  Ca  Faliero.  And  Niccolo  Faliero.  and  another 
Niccolo  Faliero,  of  San  Tomaso,  were  expelled  from  the 
Council,  bec4iuse  they  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Doge. 
And  this  resolution  of  creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was 
much  praised  throughout  the  sUte.  The  following  were 
the  members  of  the  junta  of  twenty :— €er  Maroo  Gioa- 
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tiniftni,  Procuratora,  8er  Andrea  Erixso,  Procuratore,  8er 
Lionardo  Giustiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contahnij 
8er  Siraone  Dandolo,  Per  Niccolo  Volpe,  8er  Giovanni 
Loredano,  Ser  Marco  Diedo,  Ser  Gioranni  Gradenisro,  8er 
Andrea  Cornaro,  Cavaliere,  Ser  Marco  Soranzo,  Ser  Rinieri 
du  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Morosini, 
Ser  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni.  Ser  Filippo  Orio, 
Ser  Marco  Trivishno,  Ser  Jaoopo  Bragadino,  Ser  Giovanni 
Foscarini. 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the  Council 
of  Ten ;  and  they  sent  for  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the 
Duke :  and  my  Lord  Marino  waa  then  C4>n8orting  in  the 
palace  with  people  of  great  estate,  gentlemen,  and  other 
good  men,  none  of  whom  knew  yet  how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bertucci  Israello,  who,  as  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa  Croce, 
vas  arrest^  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the  Council. 
Zanello  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Rosa,  Nicoletto  Alberto,  and 
he  Guardiaga,  were  also  taken,  together  with  several  sea- 
men, and  people  of  various  ranks.  These  were  examined, 
and  the  truth  of  the  plot  was  ascertained. 

On  the  16th  of  April  judgment  was  given  in  the  Council 
of  Ten,  that  Filippo  Calendaro  and  Bertuccio  Israello. 
should  be  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the  tmlcony  of 
the  palace,  from  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to  look  at  the 
bull-nunt:  and  they  were  hanged  wiUi  gags  in  their 
mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned-.— Niccolo 
Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco  Giuda, 
Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fidele,  ilie  son  of  Filippo 
Calendaro,  Marco  Torello,  called  Israello  Stefano  Tnvi- 
sano,  the  money-changer  of  Santa  Margherita,  and  Antonio 
dalle  Bende.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chiozza,  for  they 
were  endeavoring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by  viriue  of  the 
sentence  which  was  passed  upon  them  in  the  Council  of 
Ten,  they  were  hanged  on  successive  days ;  some  singly 
and  some  in  couples,  upon  the  columns  of  the  palace,  be- 
ginning from  the  red  columns,  and  so  goins  onwards 
towards  the  canal.  And  other  prisoners  were  discharged, 
because,  although  they  had  been  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy, yet  they  had  not  assisted  in  it:  for  they  were 
Sven  to  understand  by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  plot,  that 
ey  were  to  come  armed  and  prepared  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  certain  criminals ;  and 
thev  knew  nothing  else.  Nicoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardiaga, 
anu  Bartolommeo  Ciricolo  and  his  son,  and  several  others, 
who  were  not  guiltv,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  I6th  day  of  April,  judgment  incas  also 
given  in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my  Lord  Marino 
Faliero,  the  Duke,  should  have  his  head  cut  off*;  and  that 
the  execution  should  be  done  on  the  landing-place  of  the 
stone  staircase,  where  the  Dukes  take  their  oath  when 
they  Arst  enter  the  palace.  On  the  following  day,  the  17th 
of  April,  the  doors  of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had 
bis  head  cut  off,  about  the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of 
estate  was  taken  from  the  Duke's  head  before  he  came 
down  stairs.  When  the  execution  was  over,  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  Council  of  Ten  went  to  the  columns  of  the 
palace  over  against  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  he 
showed  the  bloody  sword  unto  the  people,  crying  out  with 
a  loud  voice— "The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the 
traitor !"— and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  all 
rushed  in,  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  Duke,  who  had  been 
beheaded. 

It  must  be  known  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanu^Q*  the  coun- 
cillor, was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence  was 
Eroiiounced;  because  he  was  unwell,  and  remained  at 
ome.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted ;  that  is  to  say,  five 
councillors,  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  And  it  was 
adjudged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattels  of  the  Duke,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  traitors,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  state. 
And,  as  a  grace  to  the  Duke,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Council 
of  Ten  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats  out  of  his  own  property.  And  it  was  resolved, 
that  all  the  councillors  and  all  the  Avogadori  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, those  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members 
of  the  junta,  who  had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
Duke  and  the  other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
carrying  arms  both  by  day  and  by  night  in  Venice,  and 
from  Grado  to  Cavazere.  And  they  were  also  to  be  allowed 
two  footmen  carrying  arms,  the  aforesaid  footmen  living 
and  boarding  with  them  in  their  own  houses.  And  he  who 
did  not  keep  two  footmen  might  transfer  the  privilege  to  his 
sons  or  his  brothers,  but  only  to  two.  Permission  of  carry-  i 
ing  arms  was  also  granted  to  the  four  notaries  of  the  chan-  i 
eery,  that  is  to  say.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  took  the  . 
depositions :  and  they  were.  Aroedio,  Nicoletto  di  Lorino, 
Steffanello,  and  Pietro  de  Compostelli,  the  secretaries  of 
the  Signori  di  Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke  had  had 
his  head  cut  off,  the  state  remamed  in  great  tranquillity 
and  peace.    And,  as  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle,  the  corpse 
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of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  with  idght  torches,  to 
his  tomb  in  the  chflrch  of  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  it 
was  buried.  The  tomb  is  now  in  that  aisle  in  the  middle 
of  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  which  was 
built  by  Bishop  Gabriel  of  Bergamo.  It  is  a  coffin  of  stone, 
with  these  words  engraven  thereon:  '^ Heic  jacet  Dominus 
Marimu  Faktro  Du*."— And  they  did  not  paint  his  portrait 
in  the  hall  of  the  Great  Council ;  but  in  the  place  where  it 
ought  to  have  been,  you  see  these  words :  **  Htc  est  locus 
Marini  Faietro^  decupit«Ui  pro  crtmrnt^M."— And  it  is  thought 
that  his  house  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Sent'  ApostoTo ; 
it  was  that  great  one  near  the  bridge.  Yet  this  could  not 
be  the  case,  or  else  the  family  bought  it  back  from  the 
church  ;  for  it  still  belongs  to  CA  Faliero.  I  must  not  re- 
frain from  noting  that  some  wished  to  write  the  following 
words  in  the  place  where  his  portrait  ought  to  have  been, 
■safowsaid:-  ^*Mtinnu»Fal€troDux,t€mtrttosmecepit.  PanoM 
fui,  deeapitmtiu  pro  cnfntiM^>M.''— Others,  also,  indited  a  coup 
let,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

**  Dux  Venetumjaeet  Arte,  patriam  qui  proden  temtaut 
SctptrOf  decua,  een*um  penUdUt  aiqui  caput." 


Note  [B.] — Pktearoh  on  tbb  Conbpiract  or  Ma- 
EiNO  Falikro.* 

"  Al  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  succedette  un  vec- 
chio,  il  quale  tardi  si  pose  al  timone  della  repubblica.  ma 
sempre  prima  di  quel,  che  facea  d'  uopo  a  lui,  ed  alia  patria : 
egli  i  Marino  Faliero,  personaggio  a  me  noto  per  antica  di- 
mestichezza.  Falsa  era  1'  opinione  intomo  a  lui,  giacche 
egli  si  mostrb  fomito  piu  di  corraggio,  che  di  senno.    Non 

Eago  della  prima  digniti,  entrb  con  sinistro  piede  nel  pub- 
lico Palazzo :  imperciocche  questo  Doge  de  Veneti,  magis- 
trate sacro  in  tutti  i  secoli,  che  dagli  antichi  fu  sempre  ven- 
erato  qual  nume  in  quella  citt4,  'altr*  jeri  fu  decollato  nel 
vestibolo  dell*  istesso  Palazzo.  Discorrerei  fin  dal  princi- 
pio  le  cause  di  un  tale  evvento,  e  cosi  vario,  ed  ambiffuo 
non  ne' fosse  il  grido.  Nessuno  perb  lo  scusa,  tutti  afler- 
mano,  che  egli  abbia  voluto  cangiar  qualche  cosa  neir  or- 
dine  della  repubblica  a  lui  tramandato  dai  maggiori.  Che 
desiderava  egU  di  piu  ?  lo  son  d'  awiso,  che  egli  abbia 
ottenuto  cib,  che  non  si  concedette  a  nessun  altro :  mentre 
adempiva  gli  ufficj  di  levato  presso  il  Pontefice,  e  suUe 
rive  del  Rodano  trattava  la  pace,  che  io  prima  di  lui  avevo 
iudarno  tentato  di  conchiudere,  gli  fu  conferito  1'  onore  del 
Ducato,  che  ne  chiedeva,  ne  s'  aspettava.  Tomato  in 
patria,  pensb  a  quello.  cui  nessuno  non  pose  mente  giam- 
mai,  e  soffri  quello,  che  a  niuno  accadde  mai  di  soffrire : 
giacchi  in  quel  luogo  celeberrimo,  e  chiarissimo.  e  bellis- 
simo  infra  tutti  quelli,  che  io  vidi,  ove  i  suoi  antenati  ave- 
vano  ncevuti  grandissimi  onori  in  mezzo  alle  pompe  trion- 
fali,  ivi  egli  fii  trascinato  in  modo  servile,  e  spoglialo  delle 
insegne  ducali.  perdette  la  testa,  e  macchib  col  proprio  san- 
gue  le  soglie  del  tempio,  1'  atrio  del  Palazzo,  e  le  scale 
marmoree  rendute  spesse  volte  illustri  o  dalle  solenni 
festivitfk,  o  daUe  ostili  spoglie.  Hb  notato  il  luogo,  ora  noto 
il  tempo :  ^  r  an  nodel  Natale  di  Cristo  1355,  Tu  il  giomo 
18  d*  Aprile.  Si  alto  i  il  srido  sparso,  che  se  alcuno  esa- 
mineri  la  disciplina.  e  le  costumauze  di  quella  cittA,  e 
quanto  mutamento  di  cose  venga  minacciato  dalla  morte  di 
un  sol  uomo  (quantunque  molti  altri,  come  narrano,  essen- 
do  complici,  o  subirono  V  istesso  supplicio,  o  lo  aspettano) 
si  accorgeri,  che  nulla  di  piu  grande  avvenne  ai  nostri 
tempi  nella  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attend  il  mio  giudizio: 
assolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  fama,  bencb^  abbia  potuto 
e  castigare  piii  mitemente,  e  con  maggior  dolcezza  vendi- 
care  il  suo  dolore :  ma  non  cosi  facilmente,  si  modera  un' 
ira  giusta  insieme,  e  grande  in  un  numeroso  popolo  prin- 
cipalmente,  nel  quale  il  predpitoso,  ed  instabile  volgo 
aguzza  gli  stimoli  dell*  irracondia  con  rapidi,  e  sconsigliati 
clamori.  Compatisco.  e  neir  istesso  tempo  mi  adiro  con 
queir  infelice  uomo,  il  ouale  adomo  di  un'  insolito  onore, 
non  so,  che  cosa  si  volesse  negli  estremi  anni  della  sua 
vita :  la  calamity  di  lui  diviene  sempre  piu  grave,  perchi 
dalla  sentenza  contra  di  esso  promulgata  aperira,  che  egli 
fu  non  solo  misero,  ma  insane,  e  demente,  e  che  con  vane 
arti  si  usurpo  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza. 
Amroonisco  i  Dogi,  i  quali  gli  succederano,  che  questo  e 
un'  esempio  posto  inanzi  ai  loro  occhj,  quale  speccnio,  nel 
quale  veggano  d*  essere  non  Signori,  ma  Duci,  anzi  nem- 
meno  Duci,  ma  onorati  servi  della  Repubblica.  Tu  sta 
sano ;  e  giacche  fluttuano  le  pubbliche  cose,  sforsiamosi  di 

1  [••  Had  B  copy  Ufcto  of  «a  exurmet  from  Patxareh*«  Lttttn,  with  rtftr- 
•■€•  to  tN  commumcj  of  tbo  Don  Mariao  Falltro,  <wtitafatM  tlw  t$oi*» 
opiniea  of  tk«  ■ittW.**-SynMi  xNaryt  '•>>•  lU  UUO 
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governar  modestissimamente  i  prirati  nostri  affari.**— Liva- 
TI.  yiaggi  di  Petrarca^  vol.  iv.  p.  823. 

I'he  above  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epistles  of 
Petrarch  proves— Istly,  That  Marino  Faliero  was  a  person- 
al friend  of  Petrarch's  ;  **  antica  dimestichezaa,"  old  inti- 
macy, is  the  phrase  of  the  poet.  2dly,  That  Petrarch  thought 
that  he  had  more  courage  than  conduct,  "  piu  di  corragrio 
che  di  senno."  3dly,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Petrarch;  for  he  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was 
treating  of  the  peace  which  he  himself  had  '•  vainly  at- 
tempted to  conclude."  4thly,  That  the  honor  of  the  cuke- 
dom  was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor 
expected,  •'  che  n*  chiedeva  n6  aspetiava,"  and  which  had 
never  been  granted  to  any  other  in  like  circumstances, 
"  cib  che  non  si  concedette  a  nessun  altro,"  a  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  must  have  been  held.  Sthlv,  That 
he  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  only  forfeited  by  the  last  en- 
terprise of  his  life,  '•  si  usurpb  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama 
di  sapienza."— *'  He  had  usurped  for  so  many  years  a  false 
fame  of  wisdom,"  rather  a  difficult  task,  I  should  think. 
People  are  generally  found  out  before  eighty  years  of 
age,  at  least  m  a  republic— From  these,  and  the  other  his- 
torical notes  which  I  have  collected,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Marino  Faliero  possessed  many  of  the  qualities, 
but  not  the  success  of  a  hero ;  and  that  his  passions  were 
too  violent.  The  paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr.  Moore 
falls  to  the  ground.  Petrarch  says,  "  that  there  had  been 
no  greater  event  in  his  times,"  {our  times  literally,)  "  nostri 
tempi,"  in  Italy.  He  also  differs  from  the  historian  in  say- 
ing that  Faliero  was  ••  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,*''  instead 
of  at  Rome,  when  elected  ;  the  other  accounts  say,  that  the 
deputation  of  the  Venetian  senate  met  him  at  Ravenna. 
How  this  may  have  been,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide,  and  is 
of  no  great  importance.  Had  the  man  succeeded,  he  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As 
it  is,  what  are  they  both  ? 


Note  [C] — ^Venetian  Society  and  Mannerb. 

**  Vice  tBithout  splendor y  «n  vnthout  reKef 
Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er  ; 
But,  xn  its  steady  coarse  lusts  of  habitude ^^^  Ac. 

(See  p.  241.) 

"  To  these  attacks,  so  freouently  pointed  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  clergy— to  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  different  constituted  bodies — to  these  enterprises  carried 
on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles  against  the  depositaries  of 
power — to  all  those  projects  of  innovation,  which  always 
ended  by  a  stroke  of  state  pohcy  ;  we  must  add  a  cause  not 
less  fitted  to  spread  contempt  for  ancient  doctrines ;  this 
was  the  excess  of  corruption. 

♦'  That  freedom  of  manners^hich  had  been  long  boasted 
of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society,  had  degen- 
erated into  scandalous  licentiousness :  the  tie  of  marriage 
was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic  country,  than  among  those 
nations  where  the  laws  and  religion  admit  of  its  being  dis- 
solved. Because  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  they 
feigned  that  it  had  not  existed  ;  and  the  ground  of  nullity, 
immodestly  alleged  by  the  married  pair,  waes  admitted  with 
equal  facility  by  priests  and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt. 
These  divorces,  veiled  under  another  name,  became  so 
frequent,  that  the  most  important  act  of  civil  society  was 
discovered  to  be  amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions  ;  and 
to  restrain  the  open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became 
the  otfire  of  the  police.  In  17W2,  the  Council  of  Ten  de- 
creed, that  every  woman  who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution 
of  her  marriage  should  be  compelled  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  judges  in  some  convent,  to  be  named  by  the  court.» 
Soon  afterwards  the  same  council  summoned  all  causes  of 
that  nature  before  itself.^*  This  infringement  on  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  having  occasioned  some  remonstrance 
from  Rome,  the  council  retained  only  the  right  of  rejecting 
the  petition  of  the  married  persons,  and  consented  to  refer 
such  causes  to  the  holy  office  as  it  should  not  previously  i 
have  rejected.'  '    ' 

*'  There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  destruc-  ' 
tion  of  private  fortunes,  the  niin  of  youth,  the  domestic 
discord  occasioned  by  these  abuses,  determined  the  govern- 
ment to  depart  from  its  established  maxims  concerning  the 
freedom  of  manners  allowed  the  subject.  All  the  courte- 
sans were  banished  from  Venice ;  but  their  absence  was 


not  enough  to  reclaim  and  bring  back  good  morals  to  a 
whole  people  brought  up  in  the  most  scandalous  licentious- 
ness. Depravity  reached  the  very  bosoms  of  private  fami- 
lies, and  even  into  the  cloister ;  and  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  recall,  and  even  to  indenmify*  women  who  MMne- 
times  gained  possession  of  important  secrets,  and  who  rnieht 
be  usefully  employed  in  the  ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes 
might  have  rendered  them  dangerous.  Since  that  time 
licentiousness  has  gone  on  increasing ;  and  we  have  seen 
mothers,  not  only  selling  the  innocence  of  their  dauehier«. 
but  selling  it  by  a  contract,  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  a  public  officer,  and  the  performance  of  which  was  se- 
cured by  the  protection  of  the  laws.* 

"  The  parlors  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and  the 
houses  of^  the  courtesans,  though  the  police  carefully  kept 
up  a  number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the  only  assemblies 
for  society  in  Venice ;  and  in  these  two  places,  so  different 
from  each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom.  Huac,  colla- 
tions, gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  in  the  parlors  than 
at  the  casinos.  There  were  a  number  of  casmos  for  the 
purpose  of  public  assemblies,  where  gaming  was  the  prin- 
cipal pursuit  of  the  company.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to 
see  persons  of  either  sex  masked,  or  grave  in  their  magiste- 
rial robes,  round  a  table,  invoking  chance,  and  giving  way 
at  one  instant  to  the  affonies  of  desptiir,  at  the  next  to  tte 
illusions  of  hope,  and  that  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

"  The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  tncomte  m 
them ;  and  the  wives  whom  they  abandoned  found  com- 
pensation in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  Tbe  corruption  of 
morals  had  deprived  them  of  their  empire.  We  have  just 
reviewed  the  whole  history  of  Venice,  and  we  have  not 
once  seen  them  exercise  the  slightest  influence.'^ — Daktj  : 
Hist,  de  la  lUpub.  de  V^mm,  vol.  t.  p.  05. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARL 


1  Corrctponilenc«  of  M.  Schlick,  French  charrA  d'afliiiro.    Diipatch  of 
t4tb  Aufuat*  I78S.  9  Ihid.  OUpalcb,  Slil  Aufuat. 

»  nUL  ^>Mimteh  of  Id  September,  1785. 
4  TIm  dacrea  for  their  recall  deaifnatet  uem  aa  nostrt  benem»rU*  mert- 


Note  [A.]    See  p  287. 

7^  best  English  account  of  the  istcideiUs  on  which  this  pUv  is 
founded,  is  given  in  the  second  vobtme  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Smedley*s  **  Sketches  of  Venetian  History,*''  and  is  as  foUwts : 

"  Thk  reign  of  Francesco  Foscari  had  now  been  pro- 
longed to  the  unusual  period  of  thirty-four  years,  and  these 
years  were  marked  by  almost  continual  warfare ;  during 
which,  however,  the  courage,  the  firmness,  and  the  sancit  v 
of  the  illustrious  Doge  had  won  four  rich  provinces  for  his 
country,  and  increased  her  glory  not  less  than  her  domin- 
ion. Ardent,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  of 
conquest,  it  was  not  without  much  opposition  that  Fo8cari 
had  obtained  the  Dogeship ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that 
the  throne  which  he  bad  coveted  with  so  great  earnestness 
was  far  from  being  a  seat  of  repose.  Accordingly,  at  the 
peace  of  Ferrara,  which  in  1433  succeeded  a  calamitous  war. 
foreseeing  the  approach  of  fresh  and  still  greater  troubles, 
and  weaned  by  the  factions  which  ascribed  all  disasters  to 
the  Prince,.he  tendered  his  abdication  to  the  senate  and 
was  refused.  A  like  offer  was  renewed  t)y  him  when  nine 
years'  farther  experience  of  sovereignty  had  confirmed  his 
former  estimate  of  its  cares ;  and  the  Council,  on  this  sec- 
ond occasion,  much  more  from  adherence  to  existm?  in- 
stitutions than  from  any  attachment  to  the  person  of  the 
Doge,  accompanied  their  negative  with  the  exaction  of  an 
oath  that  he  would  retain  his  burdensome  dignity  for  life. 
Too  early,  alas '  was  he  to  be  taught  that  life,  on  such  ct>n- 
ditions,  was  the  heaviest  of  curses !  Three  out  of  his  four 
sons  were  already  dead :  to  Giacopo,  the  survivor,  he 
looked  for  the  continuation  of  his  name  and  the  support  of 
his  declining  age ;  and,  from  that  youth's  interroamage 
with  the  illustrious  house  of  Contarini,  and  the  popular  jciv 
with  which  his  nuptials  were  celebrated,  the  Doge  drew 
favorable  auspices  for  future  happiness.  Four  years,  how- 
ever, had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  that  well- 
omened  marriage,  when  a  series  of  calamities  began  from 
which  death  alone  was  to  relieve  either  the  son  or  hi«»  yet 
more  wretched  father.  In  1445,  Giacopo  Foscan  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Ten,  as  having  received  presents  frou»  foi 
eign  potentates,  and  especially  from  Filippo-Maria  Vi.scona 


trki;  a  fund  and  tome  houiea,  called  Com  rtwtpanf,  were  aasi^ed  to  thmm ;  | 
hence  the  opprobrious  appellaiioa  of  Carampan*. 

S  Majrer,  Dcacription  of  Venice,  roU  ii.;  and  H.  Arclienkoli,  Pktara  -af  i 

Italy,  vol.  i.  ch.  t.  | 
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The  offence^  according  to  the  law,  was  one  of  the  most 
heinous  which  a  noble  could  commit.  Even  if  Giacopo 
were  guiltless  of  infringing  that  law,  it  was  not  easy  to 
establish  innocence  before  a  Venetian  tribunal.  Under  the 
eyes  of  his  own  father,  compelled  to  preside  at  the  unnatu- 
ral examination,  a  confession  was  extorted  from  the  pris- 
oner, on  the  rack ;  and,  from  the  lips  of  that  father,  he  re- 
ceived the  sentence  which  banished  him  for  life  to  Napoli 
di  Romania.  On  his  passage,  severe  illness  delayed  him  at 
Tneste ;  and,  at  the  especial  prayer  of  the  Doge,  a  less 
remote  district  was  assigned  for  his  punishment :  he  was 
permitted  to  reside  at  Treviso,  and  his  wife  was  allowed  to 
participate  his  exile. 

"  It  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  1450, 

hile  Giacopo  Foscari  rested,  in  comparative  tranquillity, 
within  the  bounds  to  which  he  was  restricted,  ihat  an 
assassination  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Venice.  Herraolao 
Donato,  a  Chief  of  the  Ten,  was  murdered  on  his  return 
from  a  sitting  of  that  council,  at  his  own  door,  by  unknown 
hands.  The  magnitude  of  the  offence  and  the  violation  ol 
the  high  dignity  of  the  Ten  demanded  a  victim ;  and  the 
coadjutors  of  the  slain  magistrate  caught  with  eacer  grasp 
at  tlie  slightest  clew  which  suspicion  could  afford.  A  do- 
mestic in  the  service  of  Giacopo  Foscari  had  been  seen  in 
Venice  on  the  evening  of  the  murder ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  when  met  in  a  boat  off  Mestre  by  a  Chief  of  the 
Ten,  and  asked,  *What  news?'  he  had  answered  by  re- 
porting the  assassination,  several  hours  before  it  was 
generally  known.  It  might  seem  that  such  frankness  of 
Itself  disproved  all  participation  in  the  crime ;  for  the 
author  of  it  was  not  likely  thus  unseasonably  and  prema- 
turely to  disclose  its  coinmittal.  But  the  Ten  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  matters  which  to  others  bore  conviction  of 
innocence,  to  them  savored  strongly  of  guilt.  The  servant 
was  arrested,  exammed,  and  barbarously  tortured  ;  but 
even  the  eightieth  application  of  the  strappado  failed  to 
elicit  one  syllable  which  might  justify  condemnation.  That 
Giacopo  Foscari  had  experienced  the  severity  of  the  Coun- 
cil's judgment,  and  that  its  jealous  watchfulness  was  daily 
imposing  some  new  restraint  upon  his  father's  authority, 
powermlly  operated  to  convince  the  Ten  that  they  must 
themselves  in  return  be  objects  of  his  deadly  enmity.  Who 
else,  they  said,  could  be  more  likely  to  arm  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  against  a  Chief  of  the  Ten.  than  one  whom  the 
Ten  have  visited  with  punishment?  On  this  unjust  and 
unsupported  surmise,  the  young  Foscari  was  recalled  from 
Treviso,  placed  on  the  rack  which  his  servant  had  just 
vacated,  tortured  again  in  his  father's  presence,  and  not 
absolved  even  after  he  resolutely  persisted  in  denial  unto 
the  end. 

♦♦  The  wrongs,  however,  which  Giacopo  Foscari  endured 
had  by  no  means  chilled  the  passionate  love  with  which  he 
continued  to  regard  his  ungrateful  country.  He  was  now 
excluded  from  all  communication  with  his  family,  torn 
from  the  wife  of  his  affections,  debarred  from  the  society 
of  his  children,  hopeless  of  again  embracing  those  parents 
who  had  already  far  outstripped  the  natural  term  of  human 
existence ;  and  to  his  imagination,  forever  centering  itself 
upon  the  single  desire  ot  return,  life  presented  no  other 
object  deserving  pursuit;  till,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
wish,  hfe  itself  at  length  appeared  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
an  adequate  sacrifice.  Preyed  upon  by  this  fever  of  the 
heart,  after  six  years'  unavailing  suit  for  a  remission  of 
punishment,  in  the  summer  of  1456,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  imploring  his  good  offices  with  the 
senate.  That  letter,  purposely  left  open  in  a  place  obvious 
to  the  spies  by  whom,  even  in  his  exile,  he  was  surrounded, 
and  afterwards  intrusted  to  an  equally  treacherous  hand 
for  dehvery  to  Sforza,  was  conveyed,  as  the  writer  intend- 
ed, to  the  Council  of  Ten  ;  and  the  result,  which  ec^ually 
fulfilled  his  expectation,  was  a  hasty  summons  to  Vemce  to 
answer  for  the  heavy  crime  of  sohciting  foreign  interces- 
sion with  his  native  government. 

"  For  a  third  time,  Francesco  Foscari  listened  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  his  son :  for  the  first  time  he  heard  him  only 
avow  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  and  calmly  state  that  his 
offence,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  committed  designedly 
and  aforethought,  with  the  sole  object  of  detection,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  brought  back,  even  as  a  nruilefactor,  to 
Venice.  This  prompt  and  voluntary  declaration^  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  nice  hesitation  of  his 
judges.  Guilt,  they  said,  might  be  too  easily  admitted  as 
wetl  as  too  pertinaciously  denied ;  and  the  same  process 
therefore  by  which,  at  other  times,  confession  was  >^  rested 
from  the  hardened  criminal,  might  now  compel  a  too  facile 
self-accuser  to  retract  his  acknowledgment.  The  father 
again  looked  on  while  his  son  was  raised  on  the  accursed 
cord  no  less  than  thirty  times,  in  order  that,  under  his 
agony,  he  mwht  be  induced  to  utter  a  lying  declaration  of 
innocence.  But  this  cruelty  was  exercised  in  vain ;  and, 
when  nature  gave  way,  the  sufferer  was  carried  to  the 
apartmei.t8  of  the  Doge,  torn,  bleeding,  senseless,  and  dis- 


located, but  firm  in  his  original  purpose.    Nor  had  his  per- 
secutors relaxed  in  theirs;  they  renewed  his  sentence  of 
exile,  and  added  that  its  first  year  should  be  passed  in  pris- 
on.   Before   he  embarked,  one  interview  was    permitted 
with  his  family.    The  Doge,  as  Sanuto,  perhaps  uncon- 
scious of  the  pathos  of  his  simplicity,  has  narrated,  was  an 
aged  and  decrepit  man,  who  walked  with  the  support  of  a 
crutch,  and  when  he  came  into  the  chamber,  he  spake  with 
great  firmness,  so  that  it  might  seem  it  was  not  his  son 
whom  he  was  addressing,  but  it  was  his  son— his  only  son. 
♦  Go,  Giacopo,'  was  his  reply,  when  prayed  for  the  last  time    i 
to  solicit  mercy ;  *  Go,  Giacopo.  submit  to  the  will  of  your   , 
country,  and  seek  nothing  farther.'    This  effort  of  self-   . 
restraint  was  beyond  the  powers,  not  of  the  old  man's  en- 
during spirit,  but  of  his  exhausted  frame ;   and  when  he   | 
retired,  he  swv  ned  in  the  arms  of  bis  attendants.    Giacopo 
reached  his  Candian  prison,  and  was  shortly  afterwards   I 
released  by  death.  I 

••  Francesco  Foscari,  far  less  happy  in  his  survival,  con- 
tinued to  live  on,  but  it  was  in  sorrow  and  feebleness, 
which  prevented  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  high  ofi^ce  :  j 
he  remained  secluded  in  his  chamber,  never  went  abroad, 
and  absented  himself  even  from  the  sittings  of  the  council. 
No  practical  inconvenience  could  result  from  this  want  of 
activity  in  the  chief  magistrate  ;  for  the  constitution  suffl-  I 
ciently  provided  against  any  accidental  su.spension  of  his  ' 
personal  functions,  and  his  place  in  coimcil,  and  on  stale 
occasions,  was  supplied  by  an  authonzed  deputy.  Some 
indulgence,  moreover,  might  be  thought  due  to  the  extreme  i 
age  and  domestic  gnefs  of  Foscari  ;  since  they  ap(>ear0d  to  I 
promise  that  any  favor  which  might  be  granted  would  be 
claimed  but  for  a  short  period.  But  yet  farther  trials  were 
in  store.  Giacojpo  Loredano,  who  in  1467  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten,  belonged  to  a  family  between 
which  and  that  of  Foscari  an  hereditary  feud  had  long  ex- 
isted. His  uncle  Pietro,  after  gaining  hieh  distinction  in 
active  service,  as  Admiral  of  Vemce,  on  his  return  to  the 
capital  headed  the  political  faction  which  opposed  the  war- 
like projects  of  the  Doge ;  divided  applause  with  him  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  councils ;  and  so  lar  extended  his  influ- 
ence as  frequently  to  obtain  majorities  in  their  divisions.  In  I 
an  evil  moment  of  impatience,  Foscari  once  publicly  avow- 
ed in  the  senate,  that  so  long  as  Pietro  Loredano  lived  he 
should  never  feel  himself  really  to  be  Doge.  Not  long  af-  | 
terwards,  the  Admiral,  enaraged  as  Provveditore  with  one 
of  the  armies  opposed  to  Filippo-Maria,  died  suddenly  at  a 
military  banquet  given  during  a  short  suspension  of  arms  ;  , 
and  the  evil-omened  words  oi  Foscari  were  connected  v,iih 
his  decease.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  his  brother  Marco 
Loredano,  one  of  the  Avvogadori,  died,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  while  engaged  in  instituting  a  legal  process 
agfainst  a  son-in-law  of  the  Doge,  for  peculation  upon  the 
state.  The  foul  rumors  partially  excited  by  these  untoward 
coincidences,  for  they  appear  in  truth  to  have  been  no 
more,  met  with  little  acceptntion,  and  were  rejected  or  for- 
gotten except  by  a  single  bosom.  Giacopo,  the  son  of  one, 
the  nephew  of  the  other  deceased  Loredano,  gave  full 
credit  to  the  accusation,  inscribed  on  his  father's  tomb  at 
Sta.  Elena  that  he  died  by  poison,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
vow  to  the  most  deadly  and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  revenge, 
and  fulfilled  that  vow  to  the  uttermost. 

"  During  the  lifetime  of  Pietro  Loredano,  Foscari,  wil- 
ling to  terminate  the  feud  by  a  domestic  alliance,  had  ten- 
dered the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  one  of  his  rival's  sons. 
The  youth  saw  his  proffered  bride,  openly  expressed  dislike 
of  her  person,  and  rejected  her  with  marked  discourtesy ;   , 
so  that,  in  the  auarrel  thus  heightened,  Foscari  might  now 
conceive  himself  to  be  the  most  injured  party.    Not  such 
was  the  impression  of  Giacopo  Loredano :  year  after  year 
he  grimly  awaited  the  season  most  fitted  for  his  unbending 
purpose    and  it  arrived  at  length  when  he  found  himself  in 
authority  among  the  Ten.    Relying  upon  the  ascendency 
belonging  to  that  high  station,  he  hazarded  a  proposal  for 
the  deposition  of  the  aged  Doge,  which  was  at  first,  how  • 
ever,  received  with  coldness ;  for  those  who  had  twice  be- 
fore refused  a  voluntary  abdication,  shrank  from  the  strange 
contradiction  of  now  demanding  one  on  compulsion.    A 
junta  was  required  to  assist  in  their  deliberations,  and   | 
among  the  assessors  elected  by  the  Great  Council,  in  com-   ' 
plete  Ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  needed,    ' 
was  Marco  Foscari.  a  Procuratore  of  St.  Mark,  and  brother   i 
of  the  Doge  himself.    The  Ten  perceived  that  to  reject  his   i 
assistance  might  excite  suspicion,  while  to  procure  his  ap-    I 
parent  approbation  would  give  a  show  of  impartiality  to   i 
their  process:  his  nomination,  therefore,  was  accepted: 
but  he  was  removed  to  a  separate  apartment,  excluded   | 
from  the  debate,  sworn  to  keep  that  exclusion  secret,  and   , 
yet  compelled  to  assent  to  the  final  decree  in  the  discussion 
of  whicn  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  participate.    The 
Council  sat  during  eight  days,  and  nearly  as  many  nights ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  their  protracted  meetings,  a  committee   i 
was  deputed  to  reyuMt  the  abdication  of  the  Doge.    The 
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old  man  received  them  with  surprise,  but  with  composure, 
and  replied  that  he  had  sworn  not  to  abdicate,  and  there- 
fore  must  maintain  his  faith.  It  was  not  possible  that  he 
could  resign ;  but  if  it  appeared  fit  to  their  wisdom  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  Doge,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  a  proposal  to  that  effect  to  the  Great  Council.  It 
was  far,  however,  from  the  intention  of  the  Ten  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  chances  of  debate  in  that  larger  body ; 
and,  assuming  to  their  own  magistracy  a  prerogEUive  not 
allnbuied  to  it  by  the  constitution,  they  discharged  Foscari 
from  his  oath,  declared  his  office  vacant,  assigned  to  him  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  ducats,  and  enjoined  him  to  quit 
the  palace  within  three  days,  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  all 
his  property.  Loredano,  to  whom  the  right  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  the  weekly  routine  of  office,  enjoyed  the  bar- 
barous satisfaction  of  presenting  this  decree  with  his  own 
hand.  *  Who  are  you,  Signor  r  inquired  the  Doge  of  an- 
other Chief  of  the  Ten  who  accompanied  him,  and  whose 
person  he  did  not  immediately  recognise.  '  I  am  a  son  of 
Marco  Memmo.*  'Ah.  your  father,'  replied  Foscari,  Ms 
my  friend.'  Then  declaring  that  he  yielded  willinr  obe- 
dience to  the  most  excellent  Council  of  Ten,  and  laying 
aside  the  ducal  bonnet  and  robes,  he  surrendered  his  ring 
of  office,  which  was  broken  in  his  presence.  On  the  mor- 
I  row,  when  he  prepared  to  leave  the  palace,  it  was  suggest- 
'  ed  to  him  that  he  should  retire  bv  a  private  staircase,  and 
;  thus  avoid  the  concourse  assembled  m  the  court-yard  be- 
,  iow.  With  calm  dignity  he  refused  the  proposition:  he 
;  would  descend,  he  said,  by  no  other  than  the  self-same 
I  steps  bv  which  he  had  mounted  thirty  years  before.  Ac- 
cordingly, supported  by  his  brother,  he  slowly  traversed  the 
:  Giant's  Stairs,  and,  at  their  foot,  leaning  on  his  staff  and 
turning  round  to  the  palace,  he  accompanied  his  last  look 
to  it  with  these  parting  words,  *  My  services  established  me 
within  your  walls ;  it  is  the  inalice  of  my  enemies  which 
tears  me  from  them  !' 

**  It  was  to  the  oligarchy  alone  that  Foscari  was  obnox- 
ious ;  by  the  populace  he  had  always  been  beloved,  and 
stranffe  indeed  would  it  have  been  had  he  now  failed  to  ex- 
cite their  sympathy.  But  even  the  regreU  of  the  people  of 
Venice  were  fettered  by  their  tyrants ;  and  whatever  pity 
thev  might  secretly  continue  to  cherish  for  their  wronged 
and  humiUated  pnnce,  all  expression  of  it  was  silenced  bv  a 
peremptory  decree  of  the  Council,  forbiddinc  any  mention 
of  his  name,  and  annexing  death  as  a  penalty  to  disobe- 
dience. On  the  fifth  dav  after  Foscari's  ueposition,  Pascale 
Malipieri  was  elected  Doge.  The  dethroned  prince  heard 
the  announcement  of  his  successor  by  the  bell  of  the  cam- 
panile, suppressed  his  agitation,  but  ruptured  a  blood-vessel 
m  the  exertion,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.** 


REMARKS 


ON  THS  ROMAIC   OR  MODERN  ORKKK   LANOUAOB,  WITH 
aPBOIMRNB   AND  TRANBLATIONB. 

Th*st  "  Remarks'*  wen  written,  in  the  ejtring  of  1811,  white 
Lord  Bvron  imw  residing  in  the  Cajmckut  Comtent  «l  Athens, 

Amonqst  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  is  less  to 
be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few  publications  on  general 
subjecu,  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The  whole  number 
of  the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down  the  Turkish  empire 
and  elsewhere,  may  amount,  at  most,  to  three  millions ; 
and  yet,  for  so  scanty  a  number,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  nation  with  so  great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their 
authors,  as  the  Greeks  of  the  present  centunr.  ••  Ay,  but," 
say  the  generous  advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they 
assert  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them 
from  dispf^mng  it,  "  ay,  but  these  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  ec- 
clesiastical tracts,  and  consequently  good  for  nothing.** 
Well,  and  pray  what  else  can  they  write  about?  It  is 
pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank,  particularly  an  English- 
man, who  may  abuse  the  government  of  his  own  country ; 
or  a  Frenchman,  who  may  abuse  every  government  except 
his  own.  and  who  may  range  at  will  over  every  philosopn- 
ical,  religious,  scientific,  skeptical,  or  moral  subject ;  sneer- 
ins  at  the  Greek  legends.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on 
politics,  and  cannot  touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruc- 
tion ;  if  he  doubts,  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned ; 
therefore  his  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modem 

1  Ii  u  to  b«  obatrrad  Uiat  tb«  MmM  firm  sr*  not  in  ehroBoIorteal  order, 
bat  ceiiMat  ot  •omo  atltoted  at  «  Tentart  frofli  amoajrvt  tbow  who  fleurisliod 
ten  Um  Ukiof  orCouuntinopIo  to  Um  Uat  of  Moktina. 


philosophy ;  and  %m  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks !  ttet e 
are  no  such  things.  What  then  is  left  him,  if  he  has  a  torn 
for  scribbling?  Religion,  and  holy  biography:  and  it  is 
natural  enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in  this  hUe 
should  look  to  the  next  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that 
in  a  catalogue  now  before  me  of  fifty-five  Greek  vm- 
ters.  many  oi  whom  were  lately  living,  not  above  fifteen 
should  have  touched  on  any  thing  but  religion.  The  cata- 
logue alluded  to  is  contained  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
OI  the  fourth  volume  of  Meletius's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
From  this  I  subjoin  an  extract  of  those  who  have  wntm 
on  general  subjects ;  which  will  be  followed  by  some  speci- 
mens of  the  Romaic 


LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.i  I 

Neophitoi,  Diakonoa  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  baa  pub- 
lished an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  political  regn-  : 
lations,  which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Prokopius,  of  Moscopolis,  (a  town  in  Epiras,)  has  writ-  , 
ten  and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks.  | 

Serapbin,  of  Periclea,  is  the  author  of  many  works  in  the 
Turkish  lan^age,  but  Greek  character ;  for  the  Christians 
of  Caramama,  who  do  not  speak  Romaic,  but  read  the 
character. 

Eustathius  Psalidaa,  of  Bucharest,  a  physician,  made  the 
tour  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study,  (x^»  /m6#vm(  :) 
but  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is  not  stated  that  bt 
has  written  any  thing. 

Kallinikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople :  many 
poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts,  aixi  a  cata- 
logue of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of  CoostantUKiple. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  the  n^ 
academy  of  Warsaw.    A  church  biographer. 

Demetrius  Pamperes,  a  Moscopolite,  has  written  manr 
works,  particularly  "  A  Commentary  on  Hesiod*s  Shield  of 
Hercules,**  and  two  hundred  tales,  (of  what  is  not  speci- 
fied,) and  has  published  his  correspondence  with  the  cele- 
brated George  of  Trebixond,  his  contemporary. 

Meletius,  a  celebrated  geographer ;  and  author  of  the 
book  from  whence  these  notices  are  taken.  , 

Dorotheus,  of  Mitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philosopher :  his 
Hellenic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  esteemed  by 
the  modems,  (I  quote  the  words  of  Meletius,)  ^tri  r^ 
BovKvilinv  Kal  Bcvo^rra  iftort  'EXXHywp.  I  add  furth«', 
on  the  authority  of  a  weU>informed  Greek,  that  he  was  so 
famous  amongst  his  countrymen,  that  they  were  aocustom- 
ed  to  say,  if  Thucydides  and  Xenopbon  were  wanting,  he 
was  capable  of  repuring  the  loss. 

Marinus  Count  Tharboures,  of  Cephalonia,  profeaaoi  of 
chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member  of  that 
academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  UpsaL    He  baa  pnb-  « 
lished,  at  Venice,  an  account  of  some  marine  animal,  and 
a  treatise  on  the  properties  of  iron.  I 

Marcus,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechanics.  He 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg  the  immense  rock  on  whi^  the   , 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  m  1700.    See  the  di»-   > 
lertation  which  he  published  in  Paris,  1777.  | 

George  Constantine  has  published  a  four-tongued  lexiooo. 

George  Ventote ;  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italian,  and  RxHoaic 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin  sjid  Ro-  ■ 
maic,  French,  4tc. ;  besides  grammars,  in  every  naodem  I 
language  except  English. 

Amongst  the  liviug  authors  the  following  are  most  cele-  ' 
brated :— « 

Athanasius  Parioa  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  ia 
Hellenic.  I 

Christodoulos,  an  Acamanian,  has  published,  in  VietiBa, 
some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  translator 
of  Fontenelle's  **  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  (a  favorite  work  . 
anrangst  the  Greeks,)  is  stated  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Hel- 
lenic and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris ;  in  both  of  which  he  is 
an  adept.  i 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric 

Vicenzo  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written  **  $if  H  pju 
9o€do$apop.**  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Byzuitme,  has  translated  into  Freneli 
Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  an  exceUeat 
Hellenist  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a  geographical 
work :  he  has  also  translated  several  Italian  authors,  and 
Drinted  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  aocoont  has  been  alraady 
given. 
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GREEK  WAR  SONG.» 
AET'TE,  Toiitf  rwv  'EXX^vmv : 
is  ^av&fttv  i^toi  ixUvtav 

Af  war^ontv  Akipitms 
rbv  ^vydy  i^s  rvpn¥vli»i. 

*'RK8iK^ooi^ev  xarplSos 
KaB'  Svtiioi  aiffxp6v. 

Ti  twXa  Si  XdSiiptv 

mraniif^v  Ix^p&v  rd  al/ia 

*09tv  tloBt  tQv  'EAA^vwy 

K6KKaXa  ivhptioitfva, 
wvi^fiara  ioKopwtcnivaf 

T^pa  XdStTt  mo^v. 
*er*  lyv  futvfiv  nn  vaXniyy^s  li09  ; 

evvaxB^Tt  BXa  6iiov. 
■Htv  iiTTdXo^v  (,tiTttrs, 

Kal  viKirt  np^  wavrod. 

Td  lirXa  is  Xa^w/icv,  &C. 

Zvrf^ra,  'ZirdpTay  rt  itoipaoBt 
tirvov  X^apyov  (ia66v; 

cifiiioxov  navToreiv^v. 
^vOvfttiOrfTt  AtO¥vtiov 

Uptaos  Tofi  ^aKOvaroVy 
rod  ivipis  iraivtfthov 

^^tpob  Kal  rpofiepod. 

Td  fhrXa  is  Xi^/icv,  &C. 

*0»ow  ils  rds  QtpnotriXas 

vdXtftov  airis  KpoTi7. 
Kai  robs  nfpaas  i^av/^ei 

Kai  air&v  Kara  Kparti' 
Mi  rpiaKoclovs  ivipas 

sis  rd  Kirrpov  irp^xupu, 
Kal  its  X/wv  SvftiifievoSi 

$is  rd  aJ/ta  rSv  fiovrt!, 

Td  hXa  is  Xd$<*nsVf  &e. 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 

•Ptowoj,  'AyxAoj,  Kal  TdXXos  Kdawtrrts  nh'  mpt^ytinv  r^t 
*EXXdBos.  Kal  pXhnvrts  rffv  iBXtav  nh'  KardcraaiVy  tl^ 
mvat  Karaoxhs  Iva  TpaiKlv  ^iXiXXma  iid  vd  fidOow  t#» 
ttirtavy  atr  ahrhv  ha  ftitrpovXtrnv,  tlra  ha  fiXixji^uv, 
hrtiTa  ha  vpaynarsvrihft  icai  ha  upocarCiTa. 

EM  lias,  i  ^iXAXiyva,  rds  ^ipus  r^  VKXaBUp 
Kal  Hjv  iraplyopn'rov  rdv  To^pKtov  rvpawlav  ; 
"K&S  rats  foXalj  Kal  Mpivfiovs  Kal  oiiiipoitvaiav 
valivVy  xapShttPy  y^vaiKuv  iv^iKowrov  ^opttav. 
Ah  tTffdat  iatls  air&yovoi  hcUtav  tQp  *EXX^vttv 
Twv  iXtvBfpiitv  Kal  ao<pdv  Kal  rHv  ftXowarpUi^V 
Kal  wds  htivoi  dniBpficKov  Sid  rhv  IXtvBtplaVy 
Koi  Ttipa  IffcU  hwovKtioBat  tij  riroiav  rvpawiaVf 
Kal  noXov  yhos  «is  ivtis  lardBri  ^wria^hov 
tis  ri^  ao^avy  iivafinv.  «e$  k  8Xa  IfiKovaiihov. 
rflf  v9v  iKaravT^aart  r^r  ^arivfiv  EXXd^ 
fiaia  !  &s  ha  oxiXiBpov^  uts  oKortivflv  Xan^diap, 
'OiitXtty  ffXrart  TpaiKfy  ehi  nas  rffv  airiav  : 
^j^  Kpihmis  Wfforijf  i^fidy,  X6t  r^v  dToptav. 

*0  «IAE'AAHNOX. 

'PMVff-aycXoy^XXoi,  'EXXd;,  «a2  ^i  <XX»i, 
fropj  its  XirSy  T6aov  /icydXij, 
v6¥  ii  iBXta,  Kal  dva^la 
d^*  ^d  dpxi^f*  h  ili<tB(a. 


ovr*  ^itropotfeav  vd  iHv  (vnvifv^i 
toDt*  tls  fi  X'^P*"  "i*"  bifiyotici 
ahr^  trrtifd<yCi  rd  rUva  Kpdl^ti , 
ard  vd  wpoKdvrovv  8Xa  irf>»«rr<£^t 
Kal  rdrt  iXrPytt  iri  Ktpiti^i. 
tbpetv.  6iro3*  x"  *^»'  ''^»'  ^Xoyfl^n. 
Md'  Saris  roXp^aiji  vd  t^k  ^vvv^an 
vdyti  orbv  Utiv  xtpls  riva  Kplan. 

The  above  is  the  commencement  of  a  long  dramatic  satire 
on  the  Greek  priesthood,  princes,  and  gentry ;  it  is  con- 
temptible as  a  composition,  but  perhaps  curious  as  a  j»po- 
cimen  of  their  rhyme.  I  have  the  whole  in  MS.,  but  this 
extract  will  be  found  sufficient.  The  Romaic  in  this  com- 
position is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  ver5i(m  an  insult  to  a 
scholar ;  but  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  will 
excuse  the  following  bad  translation  of  what  is  in  itself  :r> 
different. 

TRANSLATION. 

A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  makinethetour  of 
Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  state  of  the  country, 
interrogate,  in  tum»  a  Greek  Patnot,  to  learn  the  cause : 
afterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a  Vlackbey,«  a  Merchant, 
and  Cogia  Bachi  or  Primate. 

Thon  friend  of  thy  country  •  to  strangers  record, 
Why  bear  ye  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Lord  ? 
Why  bear  ye  these  fetters  thus  tamely  displav'd, 
The  wrongs  of  the  matron,  the  stripling,  and  maid? 
The  descendants  of  Hellas's  race  are  not  ye  ! 
The  patriot  sons  of  the  sage  and  the  free. 
Thus  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  braTe, 
To  vilely  exist  as  the  Mussulman  slave  ! 
.    Not  such  were  the  fathers  your  annals  can  boast. 
Who  conquer'd  and  died  for  the  freedom  you  lost! 
Not  such  was  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour. 
The  day-star  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power ! 
And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase. 
Oh  shameful  dishonor  •  the  darkness  of  Greece  t 
Then  tell  us,  beloved  Achaean  !  reveal 
The  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Philcllenist  I  have  not  translated,  as  It  is 
no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling  triumvirate ; 
and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  kind  of  com- 
position the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I  trust  I  have  not 
much  injured  the  original  in  the  few  lines  given  as  faithfiiUy, 
and  as  near  the  »•  On,  Miss  Bailey  I  unfortunate  Miss  Bai- 
ley !"  measure  of  the  Romaic,  as  I  could  make  them.  Al- 
most all  their  pieces,  above  a  song,  which  aspire  to  the 
name  of  poetry,  contain  exactly  the  quantity  of  leet  of 

*«  A  CAptaio  bold  of  Halifitx,  who  iiTtd  in  coudU7  qiwrtcn," 

which  is  in  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Romaic 


1  AtiMiUSiaBorthbNwwffltofMudkflMnf  tk«  OecaaioBal  PiM«%  M 


SCENE  FROM  *0  KA^ENES. 

TmAKBLATID  FEOM  TH»  ITALIAK  OF  OOLDONI,  BT  BFIUBKUI 
▼LAICTI. 

SKHNH  Kr. 
DAATZIAA  tls  ritv  ir6prav  roS  xovio^t  ««}  <^  ine$n. 

nAA.  a  Of/ !  iird  rd  vapaBipi  pod  i^dvn  vd  dKoSaw  Hf9 
^viiv  rai  dvip6s  pov  iv  avrbs  Jvai  iii>,  i(pBaoa  al  Katpiv 
vd  rdv  (tkrpoxidam.  [Ehyalvu  has  iovXos  ivo  rd  Ipyaor^pi.] 
TLaXiKdpi.  wis  po9  ai  napaKaXti  woibs  dvai  Usi  tts  Utlvan 
rahs  d^r^ts ; 

AOYA.  Tptis  XP^^f^*^  ivipts.  'Evas  i  nip  EhyhMt,  k 
iXXos  h  Kip  Mdprios  UtawXirdvoSy  Kal  e  rpfro;  h  %ip  Kiyrv 
AiavSpos  ^ApSimis. 

IIAA.  ('Avdptaa  tts  abrois  Uv  tlvai  b  ^XaptvioSy  iv  f/iw( 
ih  SXXa^tv  hopa.) 

AEA.  ^dOifi  Kalh  r^  ro»  Kip  Ehytvhv.     [IlfvMvraf.] 

OAOI.   VdXfl,vd(yi. 

UAA.  (kbris  t!vat  b  ivipas  p66  x^P^C  ^^o)  ^a^  '*^ 
B^wrt,  Kdpt  pod  riiv  x^piv  vd  pi  evvrpoftCoris  ivdvu  ds 
aWf  rods  d^€vrd6tSy  bind  ^Aw  vd  rods  vo^^w  pl^v,  [D^ 
rdir  ieiXov.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


AOT.  'Optffftds  ea('  {avrtiBifffthov  d^^Kiov  r&v  dooXm- 
t6v.)     \Tfiv  ifiird^t  iwi  rd  /fiyatrr^pi  r(^  vaiyvi^ioD.] 

P\A.  Kftpit^,  KapiiH.  KdfiCTt  KaXflv  Kapiittv^  iiv  dtat  rU 
»orf$.      \T\p6i  riiv  Birrdpiay.] 

BIT.  *Ey(i  aioOdvofiai  r&i  i-rcdatv».  [£pv/f>xcrci  tU 
riv  iavr6i  rtji.] 

[*And  ri  irapdOvpa  rt^v  ivrdfmv  ^Ivovrat  lAoi,  bwoB 
aiiKdyurrai  Airb  rd  rpairii,i  avyxiOftivot,  Sii  rbv 
(a<pvtfffidv  rov  Acdvipov  (iXiwuvrai  r»)i»  nXdr^iia, 
Kai  itari  airds  idx^ft  «'«^5  ^i\et  vet  rilv  ^Piivg.] 

Err.   0x1,  araerrrt. 

M.\P.   M»)k  KdnvtTt.  .  . 

AKA.  X/irw,  ipvyt  dn"  iSii. 

TIAA.  Bo/iecia.  0o^eua.  [«(^yc<  dvd  r^  miXav,  i  AA 
av^fio;  dAc(  vi  rqy  dcoXovd^  /il  rrf  tnrmSi,  Kal  b  Eiy.  riw 
(iaard.] 

TPA,  [M^  l*a  idro  iti  fayi  eh  Ji(av  xtr^ira  mfS^  <l»d  t6 
KopaOitpi,  Koi  ^dtyti  th  rdv  Ka^tvi.\ 

ITAA.  [Eiyalvti  dith  rb  Ipyaaiijpl  rov  vatyviitov  Tpfxt^tv- 
raf,  KoX  ^ciyti  di  rd  xdvt.] 

EVr.  [M<  Spfiara  tif  rd  x/pi  irpdf  itafivrevvtv  rg^  nXd- 
iSt^af .  havriov  to9  AtdvipoVy  bwd  lijp  Kararpfxti,] 

MAP.  {Eiyatyti  xal  aifrbf  vtyd  eiyd  dir6  rb  ipyaaiiipt^  Kal 
<pevyti  Xfyuivras.]     Rumores  fVlge.     ['Pow/irfpcf  ^c*y«.]' 

O!  AoiiXoi.  ['Avd  rb  ipyavr^pi  dxtpvoiv  tii  ri  x<fM,  co) 
icXccoOv  r^v  woprav.] 

BIT.    [M/rci  c/(  rdv  Ka^tvt  fiortinitivn  ivd  rbv  'Pi^tfX^ov.] 

AEA.  A6ctTe  t6xov'  SiXta  vH  ift6u  vd  IfiSu  tif  Uiivo  rd 
X<ffi.     [M^  rd  ffira^}  di  rh  x^f><  ivavrlov  tov  Elytvtov.] 

ETF.  '0;^i,  fi^  yivoiTo  irori'  eteai  Ivas  eXtipdicaoSoi  ivath- 
rlov  riii  yvvntKdf  oov^  Kal  iyd  $iXu  t^v  Sia^evTcbe<a  (L(  ds 
rd  hffTtpov  aJfia^ 

AEA.  £oS  Kdftvui  ipKov nQi  ^iXtt  t6  fttravonictii.  [Ktvtiy^ 
rbv  Elyiviow  fti  t6  <nra6t.] 

Etr.  Ah  ci  t^oSovfiat.  [Kararp^xti  rdv  Aiavioov,  ml 
rbv  fiid^ti  vd  cvpQfi  dvtffu  T6cev,  mroj}  dtpioKwrai  avoiKvdp 
rd  ffirffri  rfis  xopet^roia;,  tuSalvu  ds  aindy  Kal  etivtrat,] 

TRANSLATION. 
Platxida^from  the  Door  of  the  Hotel,  amd  tke  others, 

Pla.  Oh  God!  from  the  window  it  seemed  that  I  heard 
i   my  husband's  voice.    If  he  is  here,  1  hare  arrived  in  time 
'    to  make  him  ashamed.    [-4  servant  enters  from  the  Shop.] 
Boy,  tell  me,  pray,  who  are  in  those  chambers. 

Serv,  Three  gentlemen  :  one,  Signor  Eu^enio  ;  the  other, 
Signor  Martio,  the  Neapolitan  ;  and  the  third,  my  Lord,  the 
Count  Leander  Ardenti. 

Pla.  Flaminio  is  not  amongst  these,  unless  he  has  changed 
his  name. 

Uandfr.  [Within  drinking.]  Long  live  the  good  fortune  of 
Signor  Eugenio. 

[The  whole  company^  Long  live,  itc.]  (Literally,  Na  ^, 
vd  sij.  May  he  live.) 

Pla.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [To  the  Serv.] 
My  good  man,  do  me  the  favor  to  accompany  me  above  to 
those  gentlemen  :  I  have  some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  [Aside.'i  The  old  office  of  us 
waiters.    [He  roes  out  of  the  Gaming- House.] 

Ridolpho.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  of  the  Stage.]  Cour- 
age, courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria.  I  feel  as  if  about  to  die.  [Leaning  on  him  as  if 
fainttng.] 

[From  the  windows  above  all  withtn  are  seen  rxsxng  from 
table  in  confusion :  Leander  starts  at  the  sight  of  Plat- 
Zida,  and  appears  by  his  gestures  to  threaten  her  life.] 

Eugenio.  No,  stop  — 

Martio.  Don't  attempt 

Leander.  Away,  fly  from  hence ! 

PU.  Help!  help!  [Flies  down  /&<  stairs^  Leander  attempt- 
ing to  follow  with  his  sword,  Eugenio  hinders  him,] 

[Trapolo,  with  a  plate  of  meat,  leaps  over  the  balcony  from 
the  tptndow,  and  runs  into  the  Coffee-House.] 

tPlatzida  runs  out  of  the  Oaming-House^  and  takes  shelter  in 
the  Hotel.] 

[Martio  steals  softly  out  of  the  Gaming- House^  and  goes  offj 


»  A5yof  XarivtK^tt  4to»  5A««  vd  tlrfj  ^siyt  rats  ffiyxiffif. 

'  T^tbVtrat—**  finwbea"— Awlrwardly  enouf{ii,  but  it  is  th«  literal  trani- 
UtKti  cf  the  Romaic.  The  orifinal  of  this  comedr  of  Goldoni'a  I  nerer 
read,  but  it  doc*  not  appear  one  of  hit  beat.  "  11  Bufriardo"  ia  one  of 
the  mo«t  liTply ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  hat  been  tranalaied  into  Romaic : 
It  ia  much  more  amuamr  than  our  o»n  **  Liar,**  br  F*oote.  The  character 
of  Lclio  is  better  draws  uuo  Youof  Wiidiof .    Ooldoni'a  cotnediea  amotmt 


exclaiming  **  Rumores  fuge.**    7^  ServaiUsfrom  tke 
House  enter  the  Hotel,  and  shut  the  door.] 

[Victoria  remains  in  the  Coffee-House  assisted  by  Ridolpho.] 

[Leander,  sword  in  hand,  opposite  Eugenio,  exdaimsj  Give 
wwr— I  will  enter  that  Hotel.] 

Eugenio.  No,  that  shall  never  be.  You  are  a  soouDdrel 
to  your  wife,  and  I  will  defend  her  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood. 

Leander.  I  will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this.  [Menacing 
with  his  sword.] 

Eugenio.  I  fear  you  not.  [He  attacks  Leander,  and  makes 
him  grve  back  so  much,  thai,  finding  the  door  of  the  dasscing 
girVs  house  open,  Leander  escapes  through^  vtd  sefimiskes.'P 


AlA'AOrOI  OIKIAKOI.    FAMILIAR  DIALOGUES    ' 

Aid  vd  ^nr^ojit  tva  xpaypa.  To  ask  for  amy  tksng. 

Zds  napaxaXa,  idctri  pt  &v  bpl-  I  pray  you,  give  me  if  yoq 

iert,  please. 

^(peri  pt.  Bring  me. 

AaifUotri  pt.  Lend  me. 

Uiiyatvsrt  vd  ^^ir^etrs.  Go  to  seek. 

Ttipa  dOvf.  Now  directly. 

*a  dxptSi  pov  Kt^ic,  KdpsH  pt  My  dear  Sir,  do  me  tlm 


ahriiv  ritv  X^^f^^-  ■ 
*Eyw  ads  xapaKaXH, 
*Eyi^  odi  i(opKt(,u. 
'Ey^  odi  rd  ^ijrd  Std  xdpiv. 
*Twoxfif^eTi  pt  di  t6cov. 

kirfia  ipwTiKdf  9  iydnis, 
Zw^  pov, 

*A.Kpt6^  pov  rpvxif. 
*AyaKfir(  pov,  ixpt^  pov, 
Kapilr^a  pov, 
^Aydxfi  pov. 

Aid  vd  cix''P*'f^^^S>  v^  xdpns 
rtpixoltioti,  Kal  ^tXiKais  it- 
^lutotf 

^Eyut  oas  cix«f'<^^* 

£<!(  YvvpfX,<a  x^^^' 

ILdf  tlpai  hwdxptos  Kard  iroXXrf. 

*Eyii  ^iXw  rd   Kdpti  ptrd  x^' 

SX^v  pov  rfiv  KapHav. 
Mi  KaX^v  itov  Kaphlav. 
£<t(  tlpaX  {)it6xptoi. 
Ehtai  iXoi  ISiKos  oas. 
Eiaat  iovXoi  oaf. 
Taicttv6raros  iovXos. 

E7ot(  Kard  roXXd  gbysviKd^. 
IloXXd  rtipd^toOt. 

Td  Ix*^  ^<d  X^P^*'  f^**^  ^^  ^^i  ^^' 

Xtiota. 
Elvrt  tbytviKbi  Kal  dntpov^yopos. 
Ahrb  tlvai  wpfmv. 
T2  SiXsrt ;  rt  hpC^cn ; 

£a(  xapaKoXa  vd  pi  ptraxiipt- 

^ea6e  iXtvOcpa. 
XupU  ntpinoltioti. 
Tdf  iyand  l^  iXijs  pov  Kapilas, 

Kal  iyut  hpoliaf. 

Tip^otn  pi  rats  irpooayali  cai, 

'EfXfrt  rtvorti   vd  lU  irpoard- 


fovor. 

I  entreat  you.  | 

I  conjure  you.  i 

I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  &Tor      * 
Oblige  me  so  much. 


AffectUmate 
My  life. 
My  dear  souL 
My  dear. 
My  heart. 
My  love. 


To  thanks  pay  ( 

and  testify  regards. 

I  thank  you. 

I  return  you  thanks. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  ytna 

I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

With  all  ray  heart. 
Most  cordially. 
I  am  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  wholly  yours. 
I  am  your  servant. 
Your   most    humble    ser- 
vant. 
You  are  too  obliging. 
You  take  too  much  trou> 

ble. 
I  have  a  pleasure  in  serving 

you. 
You  are  obliging  and  kind. 
That  is  right. 
What  is  your  pleasure ' 
What  are  your  commands  ^ 
I  beg  you  will  treat  me 

freely. 
Without  ceremony. 
I  love  you  with   all  my 

heart. 
And  I  the  same. 
Honor  me  with  your  eosk> 

mands. 
Have  ]rou  any  commands 

for  me  T 


to  fifty:  fome  perhaps  the  Wft  in  Europe,  and  others  the  worst.    Hm  i 
life  ia  also  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  aatobtofraphy,  and,  m   Oibt/oa 

has  obeerred,  **  more  dramauc  than  any  of  Jiia  plays.**    Tke  a^ve  ace—  i 

vaa  aelecied    aa  containinc  some  of  the   roost  familiar  Rooaic  idiciaB:  | 

not  for  any  wit  which  it  displays,  since  there  ia  more  diosM  ikmn  aasd,  tte  i 

creatcr  part  coosistinf  of  sta^  directions.    The  onirinal  is  aoe  of  tka  I 

few  eomedjea  by  Golda»i  which  is  witboot  the  huffsenarr  «f  Um  spaala^  i 

UarUquin.  I 
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Upocrd4tTt  T^¥  6o9Aov  cat. 

Mi  Kdftvsrs  litydXriv  TtftHv. 
^04vmi¥  i  vtpirotticts  vSs  iropa- 

KaXu. 
UpoeKvv/iasTg  iK/ti^ovs  /tov  rdv 

Btianivsri  rov  iru{  rdv  ivOvfi^- 

fiai. 
B($anictrs  t^v  w&t  rdv  <lyairfi. 

Aiv  ^/Am  Xtixptt  vi  rod  rd  iitH. 

npovKw^/tara  tif  n^v  ipx^vrtv 

vav. 
Tltiyalytn  iitwpoa9&  koi  a&i  dic»- 

Xovda. 

*H|e(lpw  rd  cTrai  itov. 

Mi   Kditvtrt   vd  hrpiiminu   /ci 

Ttus  rivati  ^tXo^flooivati  vas. 
OfXtTi    Xoiwiv    vd    Kdfim  ^tav 

ip}^ti6rrira ; 
'Tirtfyw    inwpooBdt   Std    pi    oSf 

(firaico6ffu. 
Ati  »(2  Kd/tti  rfjp  rpovray^v  vas. 
Aiv  ^yaird  ricats  vcfMireififtrcf. 

Ah  (Tjuai   0TgXdtii   irtfHrotwrt' 

AWd  that  rb  KaX(rtpo¥. 
Tioov  rd  KaXtrt^v. 

Aid  vd  ^tBatwniSy  vi  ipvifiHt,  vi 

Elvat  iXtjBtvbv^  tivai  MBlcra- 
rov. 

'Ovrwj.  ir^ti  Jvat. 
Uoios  ifi^tSdXXct ; 
AcV  e7ya<  iroau»s  ifi^iSoXh. 
Td  irt<rrctfw,  i^y  ri  vi<rrc^M. 

Aly«  Td  val. 

Afyu  ri  ixt. 

BdX\ut  vrlxflfta  Brt  c7vai. 

BtfXAw   crlxni^a  8ti    iiv   dimi 

Na2,  /id  ri^  irfortv  /lov. 

El  J  -Hiv  avvtiifictv  /tov. 

Md  r^v  ^^v  /lev. 

N#i'>  vd{  ifiv^ta. 

ZSs  iftv^ia  itfffdv  TtyLii^hut  Iv- 

Sd{  3/iW((«  /irivw  tii  rj)v  ri/ci)v 

/lOV. 

niffrctfcrfrc  pn. 

*H/iiropw  vd  (rd(  rd  fi$^tA9t». 

'UeiXa  fidXj,  vrtx^fia.  In  ^1- 

XtTt  iid  Todro. 
M^  Hxn  Kal  iffTtt^toBt  (xofM" 

rf6«r«;) 
'pfttXtirt  iti  rd  SXa  vai ; 
*Exd  9d(  i/iiX6  /i(  rd  SXa  ^ev, 

xa)  ad(  X/yw  r^  dAi^ctav. 

Td  iirpo^TTCi^er*. 

Td  hirtix^^^ 

Xaj  viffrciw. 

n«/»w  rd  cat  9tortint. 

Airrb  ih  iivat  diivanv. 

Td  Xoiirdv  if  Jvat  fi<  itmXilv  ttpmv. 

KaXd,  itaXi. 

A/v  cZvai  dAifOiydy. 

E7yai  ^tvils. 

£kiv  dvat  HireTK  d»d  «6rd. 

E7»-ai  Iva  «//<S^$  /ifa  iirdnr. 


Command  your  serranL 

I  wait  youi  commands. 

You  do  me  great  honor. 

Not  8o  much  ceremony,  I 
beg. 

Present  my  respecti  to  the 
gentleman,  or  hii  lord 
ship. 

Assure  him  of  my  remem- 
brance. 

Assure  him  of  my  friend- 
ship 

I  wUl  not  fail  to  tell  him 
of  it. 

My  compliments  to  her 
ladyship. 

Go  before,  and  I  will  follow 
you. 

I  well  know  my  duty. 

I  know  my  situation. 

You  confound  me  with  so 
much  civility. 

Would  you  hare  me  then 
be  guilty  of  an  incivility  t 

I  go  before  to  obey  you. 
Cmand 

To  comply  with  your  com- 

I  do  not  like  so  much  cere- 
mony. 

I  am  not  at  all  ceremoni- 
ous. 

This  is  better. 

So  much  the  better. 

You  are  in  the  right 

To  affirm^  denjf^  comttHt,  4«. 

It  is  true,  it  is  rery  true. 

To  tell  yon  the  truth. 
Really,  it  is  so. 
Who  doubts  it  1 
There  is  no  doubt. 
I  believe  it,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it. 
I  say  yes. 
I  say  no. 
I  wager  it  is. 
I  wager  it  is  not  so. 

Yes,  by  my  fislth. 

In  conscience. 

By  my  life. 

Yes,  I  swear  it  to  yoo. 

I  swear  to  you  as  an' 


L 


I  swear  to  you  on  my  hoD- 

or. 
Believe  me. 
I  can  assure  you  of  it. 
I  would  lay  what  bet  yoa 

please  on  this. 
You  Jest  by  chance. 

Do  you  speak  seriously  t 
I  speak  seriously  to  you, 

and  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  assure  you  of  it. 
You  have  guessed  it 
You  have  hit  upon  it 
I  believe  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  is  not  impossible. 
Then  it  is  very  well. 
WeU,  well. 
It  is  not  true. 
It  is  false. 

There  is  nothing  of  this. 
It  is  a  falsehood,  an  impoe 

ture. 


*Eyi  iffTtf^OfiOvv  {ixopdrtva.) 

'Eyta  rd  dna  iid  vd  ytXdou. 

T0  dXtiBcfq. 

Mi  if>4aci  Kurd  voXXd. 

XvyKaravcvu  ei(  rodro. 

Aiota  rifv  xpfi^ov  fiov. 

Aiv  avTurriKoiiai  eii  rodro. 

Eiftai  aift^tavoi^  ix  cvfti^dvov. 

'EyiiSiv^iXu. 

'Eyw  ivavTiiivoitai  di  rodro. 

Aid   vd   0VfiA>vXto0$s,   yd    oro- 

Xf*<f^^f-  ^  '^^  dwoi^aotfftii. 
T(  vf>/irci  vd  Kditiafitv  ; 
T[  3d  KdfKafitv ; 
Tl  fii  wn$ovXevsrt  vd  Kdftm ; 

'Oiroiov   Tf&irov    ^iXofAtv    fura- 

XeipiirOiJ  fiiteXi ; 
*A(  Kdynaintv  2r^9. 
Er^oi  KoXht^v  hyii  vd— 
ZradfiTt  iXlyov. 
Aiv  ^BsXcv  tlvai  KoXlrspov  vd— 

'Evd  dyanc^ra  KaXtrtpa. 
OiXtTt  Kdnu  KaXlnpa  dv 
*A^4<rer/  /it. 
*Av    iiftovv    di   Hv    rdwov  9at 

iyH 

ET  Ml  rd  titov. 


I  was  in  joke. 

I  said  it  to  laugh. 

Indeed. 

It  pleases  me  much. 

I  agree  with  you. 

I  give  my  assent 

I  do  not  oppose  this. 

I  agree. 

I  will  not 

I  object  to  this. 

To  eonsuUf  consider,  or  ft 

solve. 
What  ought  we  to  do  ? 
What  shall  we  do  1 
What  do  you  advise  me  to 

do? 
What  part  shall  we  take  7 

Let  us  do  this. 

It  is  better  that  I 

Wait  a  Uttle. 

Would  it  not   be  bettei 

that 

I  wish  it  were  better. 

You  will  do  better  if 

Let  me  go. 

If  I  were  in  your  place 

I 

It  is  the  I 


TV  rtader  dy  the  specimens  below  mti  be  eitMed  to  compare  the 
VMoem  with  the  ancient  tongue. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 


Viov. 

Kti^dX.  d, 

1.  'EIS  n)v  dpxjv  ^rov  b 
X6yo('  Kai  b  Xdyof  ijfrov  ftcrd 
OeoD'  Kot  6cds  ^roy  b  Xoyof, 

2.  *Eroi>ros  nrov  «i$  r^v 
ipX^v  ficrd  6coD. 

3.  *OXa  [rd  rrpdynara]  did 
ftianv  rov  [XdveuJ  iytvijKav  Kal 
X^p^f  abiiv  oiv  iytvt  Kaviva 
t'rt  iytvt. 

4.  Els  abrbv  Jfrov  ^jy*  Kai 
^  ^teii  ^rov  rb  fH^  r&v  dvOpii' 
vuv. 

5.  Ka\  rb  ^s  ci(  rtlv  ffco- 
rttav  ^iyyu.  koI  4  axorda 
biv  rb  KardXa^g. 

6.  'Eyivev  Ivai  dv$pwvos 
ivtoraXitivoi  drcb  rbv  Ocdv, 
rd  ivoitd  rod  *lwdvvnt» 


AbOsvriKiv, 
Kti^dX.  d. 

1.  'EN  dpxi  h  &  X&yos 
Kal  b  XSyoi  Hv  wpbi  rbv  Ocdv, 
Kal  6<d(  ^v  b  Xdyof. 

2.  OJrof  ifv  tv  dpxH  9pbt 
rbvBtdv. 

3.  ndvra  ii  abro9  iyivero' 
Kal  X^Ptf  ahroS  iyivtro  obii 
tvy  d  ytyovtv. 

4.  *Ey  ahrQ  ^^  ^y.  Kml 
fl  t^vth  h  rb  ^f  rdv  ivOpii- 
vwy. 

5.  Kal  rb  ^  Iv  r^  oko- 
r(q  ^alvu.  Kal  4  OKorla  abrb 
od  KariXaBtv. 

6.  'Ey/ycro  dvBpwiroi  ivf 
araXfiivof  vapd  6(00,  Svopia 
oM  'iMdyviK. 


THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENUS  FROM 
MELETIUS. 

*OPXOMENO^Z,  C0iyd(  Zc^iirov,  II^Xk  Tori  vXouffCM- 
rdrn  Kal  iox^pwrdrn,  rp&rtpov  KaXovjiivfi  "BoiwrtKal  ''kOHvai, 
tif  rnv  bieotav  ^rov  b  Nad(  rQv  Xaphiavy  tU  rbv  bxoiov  irX^- 
pwvov  riXti  ol  Oiftfaioi,  o^riye;  rd  tia^of  dvtaxd^t  vori  bwb 
rwv  *A(MraX^y<rwy.  ^EvaviTyi^i^oy  ci(  abrkv  rilv  TlbXiv  rd 
Xaptri^oiOf  r^  bwotov  *AyAvof  tipov  iviypa^di  h  oriiXaii 
tviov  ro\i  KrtoSivroi  NaoC  hr*  bvbpian  r!)(  6cord«ov,  hnb  rob 
TlpwroowaBaptov  Kiorroiy  iwl  r&v  BaoiXiwv  BaoiXdo^, 
AiovroSf  Kal  KuvaravrlvoOf  ixoiaas  obrws,     'Ev  ftiv  rf  pt^ 

KOivHi. 

**  OUt  Mkwv  rbv  dyihta  r9v  xoptrnolwv, 

**  ZaXiriart);. 
<*M9m(  *AvoXXtfyfeu  'Ayrioxc^c  dvd  Maiiyd^. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


*'  Ztii\ot  ZwtAow  nrf^cof. 

**  "Sovfti/ivtoi  'SovftTivlov  'ABijvaios, 

**  noiijTili  ix&¥, 
**  ^Afttivlat  AtifiOK>^iovf  enSatoi. 

"  AhXnr/if. 
"  *Aro\y6ioTOi  *Airo\\oi6rov  K/Nff< 

"  Ah\tai6t. 
"  'Tditmroi  *Foiirirol>  'Apy^j. 

**  Ki8api<rn}(. 
**  ^avfas  *AiroXyo66rov  rov  Pavlov  A/oXcdf  iw^  Ktf^vf • 

''  KiOap^S. 
*  Ai7/i<}rpio(  Ilap^cv/aKOV  KaXx'7^*'*^* 

"  Tpayv^j. 
"  'Ixirocpffnyf  * Apurronivovs  'P^jio^ 

"  KaXXf(rrparo(  ^E^aKlffrov  Oq^iof. 

"  noi»7T$j  £ar()pMv. 
"  *Afttivtas  AtjiiOK^iovs  Qr^iof. 

*•  'TroKptiiii. 
"  Awp60tos  £napoOiov  Tapavn»6t. 

"  Uoinrffi  TpaytaSi&v. 
**  So^oxXifs  TofoxXiovs  "Adtivaiot. 

"  'rirojcpinjt. 
"  Ka$(ptxot  Qtoidpov  OijBaios. 

"  noii7r^$  KuniaiiSip. 
"  *AXIfav^pe(  'Ap/orwvot  'AO^yaiof. 

**  "fvoKpiT^s. 
"  "ArroXoj  'ArrrfXov  'AOf/yaiof. 

"  OT^c  /»fKwv  rdy  Hiptirov  iydiia  rfiv  &fioJ4i«»v. 

"  naliat  mbXfi<rrdi. 
**  AioicX^f  KaXXi/ii)5oo  Qti$a7os. 

**  tlalSaf  fiytn6vai» 
"  ZTparivoi  'EhvUov  Qrjfiaioi. 

**  "Avipai  AitXrjrdi, 
**  AiokXJIs  KaXXip^ov  OsSatot. 

**  "Av^pa(  i^yeptfMf. 
"  *Ptfjiinro(  *?oHrKov  'ApycToj. 

•*  Tpay(i>6tf(. 
**  'IvTOKpdnis  * AptoTonivovf  'Ptf^iof. 

"  VLaWtarpar^s  *E^aKiaTov  Qn^iot. 
"  Ta  ixtvUia. 

"  *AXI^av^(  'Apiorfwvof  'A0i7va?of.** 

"  *Ev  a  Tfi  i-rtp^  i«p«a«. 

"  Mvafffvw  ipx"^*^^  iyiapoBtrtovTos  t^v 

"  XapiTihioWf  ciapttforw  irdirrwv  ot  rwti«  hixAcw  fi 

"  XaXiriycTrff. 
'*  «/Xim  ♦(X(v<»  'ABdvuos. 

"  Krfpowf. 
"  E/p(i^ac  Zwcpdriof  6e/tf((e(. 

**  no«r(f(. 
"  Mi^ffrwp  M^ffropoj  <((ifira(cd$. 

"'Patl'fvWf. 
'*  KpdTtav  KX/wvo(  e(/6cio(. 

"  AiXeira^. 
"  UtptVtvtU  'UpaxXslSao  Kov^iKiivds* 

"  Ai\asvi6(. 
"  Aaniiviros  rXa*<tw  "Apyioj. 

"  Kt&apiffTd(. 
"  Aduarpos  'AfiaXt^  AioXsvs  dvb  Moopfvaf. 

"  Tpayacv3tf(. 
"  'A9«Xa«itf3w0Of  novOcrfo  Tapavrivlf. 

"  Nt«tf9rparo(  ♦iXoorprfrw  6c/fcio(. 

*•  Ta  htvUeta  Kw/iocvd^. 
*'EXapx»f  'Bpoidrw  KopavtOi" 
*Ev  <fXXv  Arfiip. 

*  M^pc^oc  noX»«p<£rowf  'lapiSvvpof  6ioyfr«wf  Sviptvet  x»- 

*  payc/oavT«$  vncavuvrc;  iiopioov  ivfO^Kav  Hnvtvof  Spxovrof 

*  aiixiovTos  kX/os  Hovroi  iXKieOiviof.** 

'Ev  hfou  AtO(p. 

"  3vv<lpXw  ^px^*'^?*  ftttpis  ^eiXovdkd,  dpx*  »f  E^t»- 

"  Xi  apx<^<<M<'  ^uMia 0(  iniSmKa  aird  rdf  covYYpa<p& 


**  wlia  T&v  woXtftdftxi**,  «»>  tSv  Koromrdmy^  ivtXSfitwf  nK 
'*  aovyypafi^  rdg  Kiftivat  wetp  cir^M,  xi)  ^(3/av  c^  ran- 

"  irXciv K^  Ttiiiftgiiov  ^KtlaSf  di  iafi^nXtiw  X^ctid- 

**  ftta,  K^  ilovwov  KaAiaoiti^  x^^*^<*  *^  ^  ^a^uxfia   rm 

^#7vyETMn 

"  dw({px*>  ^pxoi"^?,  p«i»^J  dXaXKoiuvtu  P-  ipvSv  roXicXcMs 
"  rapfac  iviivKt  tG6iaXv  ipx'^^l"*  ^«^  ^**  *'«f  ffo»yyp«- 
"  ^S  t6  iraraXlhrov  car  rd  xpd^tana  t&  ^^m,  iMXtf^cwc  rif 
"  90VYYpaf*ii  rdf  Wpevaf  irap  ffw^iXov,  «^  eSf pora  9Mff/a(. 
"  K^  irap  Oiuv^ffiov  «it^tff0d(&p«*  x>'Pw*'^'>  "^  Xv9i6aftwf  ia^0- 


"u/ffTj;  £S6«Xo(  irap  ri)f  vSXioi  rd  34»«oir  4»«r  car  rmt 
"  iitoXoylai  rii  rcO/iraj  ^»rfpx«  <8px»>^«»  p«**«  5ttX«p6fa#, 
"ici>  ohr  ajkiX/n;  airci  fri  tf*W»  »ap  ra^WXii.,  iXA' ix6c« 
"  xdrra  vtpl  ravrbi,  Kri  dwoitUavBt  r^  t6Xi  rd  tjc'^'f  "^ 
"  buoXoytas^  ti  ith  rorl  6tioittvov.-xP^vov  EMwXv  ivl  v^ptlms 
"  p  Irt  dHrrapa  fioitvffi  vobv  Imntf  iia  Kartns  ^i  mmrt 
"  npoSdrvi  voifv  fjyvs  x«'^^»75  ^X^  ^  XP^w  *  iviavrdi  &  /ut4 
"^vapxov  ipx"^"^  ipxofitvlvi  imypa^ioBt!  it  El^aiXw 
"  Kar*  iviavrdv  Uaffrov  wip  rdv  raitlav  k^  t^v  vtfpwv  a»  rrfrt 
"  Katitara  rCtv  vpoSdrt^v,  «)  tSp  ^fiy,  «d  tw»  ^9tmv,  k4 
**  rfii>  Tnrvv,  ici)  cartva  daaiiattav  9Un  H  nXtlBog  pd  •«»- 
*^ypi^€ffo  Slit  rXlova  r&v  ytypamthiav  iv  r0  vtttyj^^tftitt 

"  If   iiKaris  17  t*  ivvdntov  ES^Xoy  i^iCku 

"X«f    rfiv    ipxoiitvtuv     dpyovptv    rtrrapdMrnm 

**  E^^wXw   KaB    Uacrov  htavHvy  Kii  r6KW  ^tphm  i^xf^f 

" rai  fivas  Udorai  kct^  fis7va  tow  cf  I^ 

**  TpaKTOf  ima  t6v  ipxoftivwv koJ  ri  4^-'* 

'Ey  ^EXXoi;  AlBois. 

*'*Avoi^pa<riv<l>opovxo^P^'**  NOKYES.  "KaXXlxtnv  i^- 
^dptxt  xal  aXXai.*'  *Ev  ohiiftlq  'E«ypa^jJ  tiov  rtfjw,  | 
Tvce/ia,  *  ii  liitiis  ixoypd^iuWf  ol  mXatoi  ypoelypa^gp. 
Ka2  ra  6^ijj." 


The  following  is  the  Prospectus  of  a  translfttion  of . 
charsis  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Harmarotoixri, 
who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

EIAH'212  TYnOrPAWKH*. 

npdf  Toht  h  ^Xaytvtis  ical  ^XAX^vaf. 

'0201  tli  0t6X(a  vavroiaxd  hrfv^otv,  i^^c^pow  «fo*» 
cTrai  rd  XP^ffipov  rftt  'IvroplaSy  St'  ahr^s  ytk^i^n^mrat  ^ 
vXiov  utitaKffvcuhn  iraXai^j ,  koI  ^cwpoS^rat  wc  h  KmrHrrp^ 
IjBiiy  xpd^tis  Kai  StoiK^ttf  iroXXdy  Kal  ita^6pwt  E^rwv  cat 
TgvQv  Mv  rhv  liv^fiiiv  iitvticaTo  Koi  itacttan  i(  'Icto^^k^ 
Ai^ytjoti  c((  aiUva  rdv  &navra» 

M(a  Ttrota  *Eirtvriiitri  tlvai  tUir6KT$in(,  Kai  h  ruwr^ 
it^fXtftti.  li  KptiTTov  tixth-  dvayKata'  iiar.  Xotw^  ^ftus  /«<»•* 
vd  rflv  iartpo^iitBa,  p^  it^t6poyrg5  olr<  rii  d^ets  rw  !!«•- 
ydvwv  itas,  wdBtv  irdrt  Koi  vms  shpiBnaav  tii  rds  narpiimt 
paj,  oCrc  rd  ijBti,  rd  KaropBiifiara  Kal  r^  iiotKnvlv  rwr ;  'Ar 
ipwiiioufitv  robs  *AXXoycv&if.  ii^ipovv  vd  fiii  ^liMVv  ^1^ 
pov  ivTopiK&i  T^v  ipx^  ««^  ^»'  vpdodov  r&v  wpoydprnr  fias, 
aXXa  Kai  TOKoypaftKQi  fids  ittxy^vv  rds  5Ar«f.r6»  n«rp<&»» 
pa(,  K«2  olovct  x«paywyoJ  yn^ptfoi  p^  r»»$  yswypc^tratfs  riw 
n/va«ac,  pa;  X/yowi',  ««  dvai  a{  'Aftjw*,  «<i  ^  S«ipTT.  /«? 
a!  ei>««i,  T69a  vrdhia  fi  fiiXta  drfx^i  h  pfa  *Eir«px'«  ^«*  ^^ 
aXXijy.  ToDroj  ioKoUpirtct  Hv  fttav  *6Xtv,  Uttvi  rfi»  AA^r 
icoi  rf  Upochi  iv  ipur^v/ttv  ahrodf  rod?  p^  'EXXvmk  x««- 
paywyetf;  ^aj,  ir40«i'  hapaxtv^Brtvay  >d  /(cpcm^i^revy  apx^f 
Trfffov  iroXdias,  awmardXws  pa(  dKOKptt^rrat  fti  oHadf  T«ij 
Xdyovr  **  Ka9tk  i  ^k  2«wWaj  *Avdxapmi,  iv  ih  htpdpxero 
"ra   wavsvfp6ovva  Utiva   KXfpara   r^  'EXX^aof,  i>  iiv 
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**  vwv,  ^0cXg  ftctvji  iK^dtis  Kal  rd  tvofta  Kai  rd  vpSy/ia'  ovrw 
"  Kaib  ^nirtpos  *\aTpis.  iv  iiv  l^ivBavt  rd  ro0  'JwxoKpdrovs, 
"6h  li^varo  vi  rpowp^^  «^«  t^v  rixviiv  vol.  "kv  h  i» 
**  ^pitv  JioiioBitiji  ih  ^(/m^c  ri  T<a  £4XMyo(,  AvKo^pyov,  Koi 
'*  IlirraicoS.  Siv  iHvaro  vtt  jmOft^  Kal  vit  KaXiifyijap  ri 
**ii6ti  rfiv  'O/iovckSv  ron'  iv  h'^nap  ih  iinivO((fTO  ris 
"  hfpaidas  Kal  roiis  xa^CKmrfr^;;  rod  LniiOoBhovi^  Sip 
"  hepyoJiatv  cU  Tci(  ^vx^f  Jtav  ixpoarSiv  rov.  "Av  4  N/oj 
'*  *A»ixof  («  ^  Kvpto(  *Atf^$  Bap0oAofiacos  d^y  ivsylviacKt 
"  ni  ltiy4Ki}v  hiyioviiv  xai  ffK{\piv  rods  wXiov  iyKplTovf  evyypa- 
*'  ^eU  rwr'EXA^i'wv.  i^tptvvHv  abroviKaret  0ddos  hlrplaKorra 
'*  iou  irrf,  iiv  ^eXtv  f^v^dvt)  roinjv  rijv  repl  'EXX^¥<ap 
"*l<TToplav  Tov  nris  Ueptiiytivti  rod  Niov  * A.vaxdpat(ai  rap* 
**airoT>  rpoaavopdcBii.  Kai  di  8Xai  rtis  Eij9«iroi«feJf  AtaX^/c- 
"  rovs  utrtyXutrrtaOti.**  Kal  h  hi  Xdyv-  ol  Nccftrcpoi,  iv 
Siv  lirtpvav  Ha  iitjyovs  rovs  Tlpoydvovs  fiai,  MiXav  tcuf  xtpt' 
dipiavrai  fiarafu^  M^XP<  I'oS  >'^^*  Aird  Uv  tJvat  A6yta 
tvOovfftaopivov  6ii  rd  fiXoytvii  FpatKoH.  tlvai  ii  ^tXaX^&ovs 
repftavod.  Bvrti  lfterd<ppaat  rd»  iiiov  'kvdxapeiv  <l»d  ro9 
TaXXtKoH  els  rb  FtpfiaviKdv 

'JLv  Xoirdv^al  jj^tij  $iX<antv  vH  /ie9/^wuev  ri)f  yviieuis 
rwv  XaftrrpHv  KaropOtandnav  h-Kov  ^Kajtav  ot  ^avuacrol  icciyoi 
Upoirdropti  fiitdif.  av  iwi^vft^iiev  vi  ftdBufttv  rffv  upSohov  koX 
ai^rialv  rtav  cis  rdi  Ti^vaf  Kai  'EircariJ^af  Kal  {if  KdQt  &XXo 
dioi  itaB^atias^  Sv  e;^(i)/icv  vtpiipyctav  vd  y^tapiautfttv  ir66tv 
Karay6ns$a,  Kal  birolovs  SaviAaarodi  Kal  fttydXovf  dvipafy  ti 
Kal  v0(iy6povi  ^itutk,  ^tS,  (jpcti  ih  yvvpt^oittv.  cts  Katphv  hno^ 
o{  * kXXoytviii  ^avfid^voiv  aitroiis,  Kal  us  varipas  ravrota- 
9o9v  paQ^atuii  aiSovrat,  Ss  evvSpdittaftev  dvavrts  vpoOtftus 
$Js  r^y  IkSoviv  rou  ^avpaalov  rvirov  evyypdmtaroi  roD  N/ov 
^A.vaxdpot^S' 

'H/ie7f  olv  ol  ivoyeypapiihoi  ^iXoptv  ixTtXhti  wpo$4fivs 
ri^  pfrd<ppaeiv  rot  Bi^X/ov  fii  rfiv  Kara  ro  Svvardv  ^fttp 
KaXfjv  ^pdaiv  rJis  vdv  Ka6*  ^(taf  huiXtas.  Kal  M6vrts  rcDro 
«V  rivovy  SiXoficv  rd  KaXXutwlati  pi  roiff  Fttttypai^iKobs  Uha- 
Kas  It}  dnXas  '?u>paiKds  X((st(  lyKexopaypivovi  tls  iStKdpas 
yodpitara.  vpovriBhrts  Uri  iXXo  ^^vtpov  xal  ipftSSiov  tis 
rilv  Jaroptav. 

'OXov  rb  Hyypaitfta  SfXtt  yhti  tis  T4ftovs  iioitKa  Kari 
nlftricti'  rUs  IraXiKTis  iKiSanaf.  'H  rtftfl  SXav  rod  Zvyypdp- 
.  paros  (Ivai  ipioplvia  icKaf^tj  rJis  Btivvm  ^ta  r^v  rpoeO/jKtiv 
I  rwv  ytuypai^tKiav  irivdKtav.  'O  ^tXoyeviis  o^v  llvvipoprir^t 
vpiui  vd  nXitpiioTi  tls  KdBt  Tipov  ^loplvi  i¥a  koI  Kapavravta 
tlKotrt  r^s  hiiwrfs,  Kal  rodro  xwf)^  naftfttav  wpdioviv.  oAX' 
tMvs  h-rod  3Aci  rQ  vapaioBfi  i  Tdfios  rvirupipof  Kal  itpipof. 

*'E^lnafiivoi  Kal  tifSaipovti  iiaSnaotre  'EXXi^vwy  HatSts. 
T^f  hperipas  dydvns  i^fipriifiivoi. 

*Iw(fvvc(  Mappaporo^tif. 

dkfjpfirpios  Bcvifpris. 

Ywvpldtav  UpeSfros. 
*E»  Tpicorfy,  rfi  wp<arri  'Octm^ou,  1799. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

X2  IIATE'PAMAS  b  vov  tlcat  tii  roits  ohpa^adSy  is  <ty<- 
acB^  rb  ivopd  vov.  *A(  IXBfj  ii  0aoiXtta  cov.  '*As  yivji  r6 
i  SfXij/id  cov.  KaBC^s  tis  rbv  olpavbv.  Ir^if  Kal  els  ri^v  y^v.  Td 
;  xprnftiiias  rd  KaBriftcptpiv,  66s  pas  rb  v^^tpov.  Kal  tnyx&priai 
t  Itas  rd  XpfriP'*S.  Ka&Hs  tal  ipcts  9vyj(t$podpev  reds  KpeofetXi- 
'  ras  fias-  Kal  p^v  /ids  ffpets  retpaoubv.  dXXd  iXtvBfpmoi  fias 
•  dvb  rbp  vovtipiv.  "On  kiiKli  eov  uvai  4  fiaatXtia  ii^  4  Siva' 
ptSt  Kal  ii  h6^a,  tis  rovs  al^vas.     'A/ii)ir. 

IN  GREEK. 

IIA'TEP  ^ftQv  b  h  rots  oipavois^  iyiaoB^rtt  rb  SvQud  nv. 
*EXBiru  ^  (iaotXeia  oov'  ytPtiB^rta  rb  ^iXn/td  ffpv,  its  h  olpavipf 
Kal  irrl  r^$  y^s.  Tdv  dprov  ^ftdv  rbv  Iviowiov  ibs  ^piv  <r4p^ 
pov.  Kal  i<pes  hyiiv  rd  i^eiXipara  ^ftSv,  u;  Kal  ^utts  i^tepep 
rots  ifet>irats  ip^v.  Kal  /i^  tiaeviyKps  ift&s  els  fttpatrpby, 
iXXd  p^at  ^fiSs  iwb  rod  rovtipoH.  *Ori  ooh  iarlv  4  fiactXeUf 
Kol  4  i^apts,  ical  ^  66(a  els  rovs  aidvas.    *A^jfv. 


DON  JUAN. 


Not©  [A.] — Lbttbr  to  the  Editoii  or  "  My  Grand- 
MOTHBR*B  Review."* 

18m  **TMti]iiooic«  of  Authon,"  anU,  p.  5BI.] 

Mt  Dear  Roberts, 

As  a  believer  in  the  church  of  England— to  say  nothing 
of  the  State — I  have  been  an  occasional  reader  and  great 
admirer  of,  thou^  not  a  subscriber  to,  your  Review,  which 
is  rather  expensive.  But  I  do  not  know  that  any  pnrt  of  its 
contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  article 
of  your  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.  You 
have  there  most  vigorously  refuted  a  calumnious  accusation 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  credence  of  which  in  the  public 
mind  might  not  only  have  damaged  your  reputation  as  a 
clergyman*  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would  have  been  still 
worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal ;  which, 
I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  **  purity"  (as  you 
well  observe)  "  of  iu,  &c.,  ate.,"  and  the  present  taste  for 
propriety,  would  induce  us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is 
of  a  solemn  nature,  and,  althou£[h  in  verse,  is  couched  in 
terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity,  as  to  induce  a  belief 
bttle  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, to  which  you  so  frankly  subscribed  on  taking  your  de- 
f:ree8.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revoltm^  to  the  heart  of  man 
rom  its  frequent  occurrence  ;  to  the  mind  of  a  statesman, 
from  its  occasional  truth  ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor,  from 
its  moral  impossibility.  You  are  charged,  then,  in  the  last 
line  of  one  octave  stanza,  and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the 
next,  viz.  909th  and  2I0th  of  the  first  canto  ofthat  "  pesiileut 
poem"  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still  more  foolishly 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  certain  moneys,  to  eulogize 
the  unknown  author,  who,  by  this  account,  must  be  known 
to  you,  if  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nature 
so  seriously  made,  there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting ;  and  it 
is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  whether  you  did  or  did  not  (and 
/  believe  that  you  did  non  receive  the  said  moneys,  of  which 
I  wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are  quite  right  iii 
denjringall  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of  i his 
nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the 
solemnity  of  circumstance,  and  guarantied  by  the  veracity 
of  verse,  (as  Counsellor  Phillips^  would  say,)  what  is  to 
become  of  readers  hitherto  implicitly  confident  in  the  not 
less  veracious  prose  of  our  critical  journals  7  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  reviews  ?  And,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you 
have  done  well  to  sound  the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble 
sphere,  will  be  one  of  your  echoes.  In  the  woras  of  the 
tragedian,  Liston,  '*  I  love  a  row,"  and  you  seem  justly  de- 
termined to  make  one. 

It  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer 
mi^ht  have  been  in  jest ;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime. 
A  joke,  the  proverb  says,  ♦'  breaks  no  bones ;"  but  it  may 
break  a  bookseller,  or  it  roav  be  the  cause  of  bones  being 
broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  baa  one  at  the  best  for  the  author, 
and  might  have  been  a  still  worse  one  for  vou,  if  your  co- 
pious contradiction  did  not  ceriify  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate 
purity  of  the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word, 
mv  dear  Roberto ;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that,  in  a  case 
of  such  vital  importance,  it  had  assumed  the  more  substan- 
tial shape  of  an  affidavit  sworn  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
Atkins,  who  readily  receives  any  deposition  :  and  doubtless 
would  have  brought  it  in  some  way  as  evidence  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  himself  meditates  the  same  good  office  towards 
the  river  Thames. 

I  am  sure,  my  dear  Roberto,  that  you  will  take  these  ob- 
servations of  mine  in  good  part :  they  are  written  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  not  less  pure  tnan  your  own  editorial  integrity. 


1  [•*Be)ofDa,  Aug.  U,  18IB.  1  Mod  jon  «  latter  to  Roberta,  aifiicd 
•  Wortkj  Clutlerback,*  whicli  you  maj  publMh  in  what  fonn  you  plr«w, 
in  amwer  to  hi*  article.  I  have  had  many  proofs  of  men's  absurdity,  but 
be  beats  all  in  folly.  Why,  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clotbini^  has  tumbled  intc 
the  Tsry  trap  V*—Lord  Byrrm  to  Mr.  Murroff.} 

I  (Mr.  Roberu  is  not,  as  Lord  Byraa  Mcma  to  have  sapposed,  a  cXerrt- 
man,  bat  a  barrister  at  law.  Iu  1798,  be  eMabltshtd  a  paper  called  "  The 
Looker-on,"  which  hai  since  been  admitted  into  the  collection  of  British 
Essayista ;  and  be  is  known,  in  bis  profession,  for  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Fraudulent  Bankruptcy.  In  1834,  b«  alM  published  the  Uemoirs  of  Hannah 
MoreJ 

3  [Charlaa  Phillips,  Barrister,  was  in  those  days  calcbrated  for  ullra-Iriab 
eloqnsBea.    8m  the  Ediobutfh  Revkw,  No.  Ivii.] 
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I  have  always  admired  vou ;  and,  not  knowing  any  shape 
which  friendship  and  admiration  can  assume  more  agreea- 
ble and  useful  than  that  of  good  advice,  I  shall  continue  mjr 
lucubrations,  mixed  with  here  and  there  a  monitory  hint  as 
to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  line  you  should  pursue  in  case 
you  should  ever  again  be  assailed  with  bribes,  or  accused 
ol  taking  them.  By  the  way,  you  don't  say  much  about  the 
poem,  except  that  it  is  "  flagitious/'  This  is  a  pity— you 
should  nave  cut  it  up ;  because,  to  say  the  truth,  in  not  doint 
so,  you  somewhat  assist  any  notions  which  the  malignan*. 
miRht  entertain  on  the  score  of  the  anonymous  assevera- 
tion which  has  m.ide  you  so  angry. 

You  say  no  bookseller  *'  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself 
the  publication,  though  most  of  them  disgrace  themselves 
oy  selling  it."  Now,  my  dear  friend,  though  we  all  know 
that  those  fellows  will  do  any  thing  for  money,  methinks 
the  disgrace  is  more  with  the  purchasers :  and  some  such, 
doubtless,  there  are ;  for  there  can  be  no  very  extensive 
s««iling  (as  you  will  perceive  by  that  of  the  British  Review) 
wuiiout  buying.  You  then  add,  "What  can  the  critic 
say  T"  I  am  sure  I  dont  know ;  at  present  he  says  very 
little,  and  that  not  much  to  the  purpose.  Then  comes 
**  for  praise  as  far  as  regards  the  poetry,  many  passages 
might  be  exhibited :  for  condemnation,  as  far  as  regards 
the  morality,  all.**  Now,  my  dear  good  Mr.  Roberts,  I  feel 
for  you,  ana  for  your  reputation :  ray  heart  bleeds  for  both ; 
and  I  do  ask  you,  whether  or  not  such  language  does  not 
come  positively  under  the  description  of  '*  the  puff  collu- 
sive," for  which  see  Sheridan's  farce  of  **  The  Critic,"  (by 
the  way,  a  httle  more  facetious  than  your  own  fnrce  under 
the  same  title,)  towards  the  close  of  scene  second,  act  the 
first. 

The  poem  is,  it  seems,  sold  as  the  work  of  Lord  Byron  ; 
but  you  feel  yourself  '•  at  liberty  to  suppose  it  not  Lord  B.'s 
composition."  Why  did  you  ever  suppose  that  it  was?  I 
Hrtnrovc  of  your  indignation— I  applaud  it— I  feel  as  angry 
as  you  can  ;  but  perhaps  your  virtuous  wrath  carries  you  a 
little  too  far,  when  you  say  that  "  no  misdemeanor,  not 
even  that  of  sending  into  the  world  obscene  and  blasphe- 
mous poetry,  the  product  of  studious  lewdness  and  labored 
impiety,  appears  to  you  in  so  detestable  a  light  as  the  ac- 
ceptance or  a  present  by  the  editor  of  a  review,  as  the  con- 
dition of  praising  an  author."  The  devil  it  doesnt  !— 
Think  a  little.  This  is  being  critical  overmuch.  In  point 
of  Gentile  benevolence  or  Christian  charity,  it  were  surely 
less  criminal  to  praise  for  a  bribe,  than  to  abuse  a  fellow- 
creature  for  nothing ;  and  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  com- 
parative innocence  ol  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  confronted 
with  an  editor's  **  acceptance  of  a  present."  I  shall  merely 
observe,  that  as  an  Editor  you  say  very  well,  but,  as  a 
Christian  divine,  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  transpose 
this  sentence  into  a  sermon. 

And  yet  you  say,  "  the  miserable  man,  (for  miserable  he 
is,  as  having  a  soul  of  which  he  cannot  get  rid.")— But  here 
I  must  pause  asain,  and  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
parenthesis  ?  We  have  heard  of  "  little  soul,"  or  of  "  no 
soul  at  all,"  but  never  till  now  of  •'  the  misery  of  havinf  a 
soul  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid  ;"  a  misery  under  which 

Iron  are  possibly  no  great  sufferer,  having  got  rid  aoparent- 
y  of  some  of  tne  intellectual  part  of  your  own  wnen  you 
penned  this  pretty  piece  of  eloquence. 

But  to  continue.  Yon  call  upon  Lord  Byron,  always  sup- 
posing him  H6t  the  author,  to  disclaim  "  with  all  gentle- 
manly haste."  &c.  &c.  I  am  told  that  Lord  B.  is  in  a 
foreign  country,  some  thousand  miles  off  it  may  be ;  so  that 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  hurry  to  your  wishes.  In  the 
mean  time,  perhaps  you  yourself  have  set  an  example  of 
more  haste  than  gentility ;  but  "  the  more  haste  the  worse 
speed." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  charge  itself,  my  dear  Roberts, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  not  quite  ex- 
plicitly worded: 

**  I  bribed  my  Gnmdmother's  Review,  the  British." 

I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject 
discussed  at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  Sotheby  the  poet,  who  ex- 
pressed himself,  I  remember,  a  good  deal  surprised  that 
you  had  never  reviewed  his  epic  poem  of  "  Saul,"  nor  any 
of  his  six  tragedies :  of  which,  in  one  instance,  the  bad 
taste  of  the  pit,  and,  in  all  the  rest,  the  barbarous  re- 
pugnance of  the  principal  actors,  prevented  the  performance. 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  S.  being  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  peru- 
sing the  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  S.'s  poem  in  Italy,  or  on  Italy, 
as  he  says,  (I  wish,  by  the  by,  Mrs.  8.  would  make  the  tea 
a  little  stn  ager,)  the  male  part  of  the  conversaxione  were  at 
liberty  to  n^ake  a  few  observations  on  the  poem  and  pas- 


1  ["  Wheibnr  it  m  Ui*  Britiab  Critie,  or  the  Brilith  Rcriew,  ft^intt 
vhieh  th*  aobI«  lord  prtfira  m  gtvn  a  eharfc,  or  rmUior  w  Ctcetiout  aa 
accuMiion,  «•  w«  at  a  lota  to  datatniiM.    The  latiar  haa  tbooffat  it  worth 


sage  in  question :  and  there  was  a  difference  of  opinian. 
Some  thought  the  allusion  was  to  the  **  British  Critic  ;**> 
others,  that  by  the  expression,  "My  Grandmother^  Re- 
view," it  was  intimated  that  "  my  srandmother"  was  noc 
the  reader  of  the  review,  but  actually  the  writer  ;  tber^yy 
insinuating,  my  dear  Roberts,  thatyou  were  an  old  woman ; 
because,  as  people  often  say, "  Jeffrey's  Review,"  **  Giffbfd*s 
Review,"  in  beu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly:  ao  **iDy 
Grandmother's  Review"  and  Roberts's  mij^ht  be  almost 
syno^^ymo  js.  Now,  whatever  color  this  insinuation  mi;gfat 
derive  from  the  circumstance  of  your  wearing  a  gown,  as 
well  as  from  your  time  of  life,  your  general  style,  and 
various  passages  of  your  writings,— I  will  take  upon  myself 
to  exculpate  yon  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and  a»eit, 
without  calling  Mrs.  Roberts  m  testimonr,  that  if  ever  yon 
should  be  chosen  Pope,  you  will  pa«i  through  all  the  pre- 
vious ceremonies  with  as  much  credit  as  any  pontiff  since 
the  parturition  of  Joan.  It  is  very  unfair  to  ^udge  of  sex 
from  writings,  particularly  from  those  of  t>ie  British  Revier 
We  are  all  liable  to  be  aeceived ;  and  it ;  an  indisputabto 
fact,  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  youi  journal,  wfaidi 
were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually  wntten 
by  you  yourself;  and  yet  to  this  day  ^^re  are  people  wbo 
could  never  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  retom  to 
the  more  immediate  question. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  Byron  shooM 
be  the  author,  not  only  because,  as  a  British  peer  and  a 
British  poet,  it  would  be  impracticable  for  mm  to  have 
recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for  some  other 
reasons  which  vou  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  first 
place,  his  Lordsnip  has  no  grandmother.  Now,  the  author 
—and  we  may  believe  him  in  this— doth  expressly  state 
that  the  ••  British"  is  his  "  Grandmother's  Review ,-"  and  ii^ 
as  I  think  I  have  distinctly  proved,  this  was  not  a  mere 
figurative  allusion  to  your  supposed  intellectual  age  and 
sex,  my  dear  friend,  it  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no, 
that  there  is  such  an  elderly  lady  still  extant.  And  I  can 
the  more  readily  credit  this,  having  a  sexageh^ry  aunt  of 
my  own,  who  perused  you  constantly,  till  unfortunately 
falling  asleep  over  the  leading  article  of  your  last  number, 
her  spectacles  fell  off  ana  ^ev€  broken  against  the  Ceoder, 
after  a  faithful  service  of  fifteen  years,  and  she  has  never 
been  able  to  fit  her  eyes  since ;  so  that  I  have  been  forced 
to  read  you  aloud  to  her;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  way 
in  which  I  became  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  my 
present  letter,  and  thus  determined  to  become  yoor  public 
correspondent. 

In  the  next  place.  Lord  B.'s  destiny  aeems  in  some  aoft 
like  that  of  Hercules  of  old,  who  became  the  author  of  all 
unappropriated  prodigies.  Lord  B.  has  been  supposed  the 
author  of  the  •*  Vampire,"  ot  a  "  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.** 
"  To  the  Dead  Sea,''  of  "  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse,"  of 
odes  to  "  La  Valette,"  to  "  Saint  Helena,"  to  the  "  Land  of 
the  Gaul."  and  to  a  sucking  child.  Now,  he  turned  out  to 
have  written  none  of  these  things.  Besides,  you  say,  he 
knows  in  what  a  spirit  of,  fto.  you  criticise :— Are  you  won 
he  knows  all  this  ?  that  he  has  read  you  like  my  poor  d^ 
aunt  ?  They  tell  me  he  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  man ;  and  I 
would  not  be  too  sure,  if  I  were  you,  either  of  what  he  has 
read  or  of  what  he  has  written.  I  thought  his  style  had 
been  the  serious  and  terrible.  As  to  his  sending  you  money, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  paying  his  re- 
viewers in  that  coin ;  I  thought  it  was  rather  m  their  omn^  to 
iudge  from  some  of  his  earlier  productions  Besides,  though 
he  may  not  be  profuse  in  his  expenditure,  I  should  con* 
jecture  that  his  reviewer's  bill  is  not  so  long  as  his  tailor's. 

Shall  I  give  you  what  I  think  a  prudent  opinion !  I  dont 
mean  to  insinuate,  God  forbid !  but  if,  by  any  accident,  Xhen 
should  have  oeen  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and 
the  unknown  author,  whoever  ne  may  be,  send  him  back 
his  money :  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it  again : 
it  can't  be  much,  considering  the  value  of  the  article  and 
the  circulation  of  the  journal ;  and  yon  are  too  modest  to 
rate  your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth.— Dont  be  angry,— 
I  know  you  wont,— at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of 
eulogy :  for  on  the  other  hand,  my  dear  frieiM,  depend  upon 
it  your  abuse  is  worth,  not  its  own  weight,— that's  a  featber, 
—out  your  weight  in  gold.  So  dont  spare  it :  if  he  has  bar- 
ffained  for  that^  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend  upon  your 
doing  him  a  friendly  office. 

But  I  only  speak  in  case  of  nossibility ;  for,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  cannot  oelieve^  in  the  first  instance,  that  you  would 
receive  a  bribe  to  praise  any  person  whatever ;  and  still  less 
can  I  believe  that  your  praise  could  ever  produce  such  aa 
otter.  You  are  a  good  creature,  my  dear  Roberts,  and  a 
clever  fellow ;  else  I  could  almost  suspect  that  you  had 
fallen  into  the  very  trap  set  for  you  in  verse  by  this  anonym 


its  whila,  in  a  pablie  paptr,  to  maka  a  aoriooa  rtply.  Aa  va  are  i 
Mrioualy  inclined,  w«  ■ball  laavo  oar  abara  of  this  acc«aalioa  to  Ha  fia 
BriL  Critic.} 
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mous  wag,  who  will  certainly  be  but  too  happy  to  see  you 
saving  him  the  trouble  of  raaking  you  ridiculous.  The  fact 
is.  thill  the  solemnity  of  your  eleventh  article  does  make 
you  look  a  little  more  absurd  than  you  ever  yet  looked,  in 
all  probability,  and  at  the  same  time  does  no  good  ;  for  if 
anybody  believed  before  in  the  octave  stanzas,  they  will 
believe  still,  and  you  will  find  it  not  less  difficult  to  prove 
your  negative,  than  the  learned  Partridge  found  it  to  de- 
monstrate his  not  being  dead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  read- 
ers of  almanacs. 

What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  ^as 
you  magnificently  translate  his  quizzing  you)  "  stating,  with 
the  particularity  which  belongs  to  fact,  the  formjry  of  a 
groundless  fiction,"  (do  pray,  my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  less 
'*  in  King  Cambyses'  vein,")  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  per- 
haps to  Laugh  at  you,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  your  benevo- 
lently making  all  the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your 
being  angry :  I  tell  you  I  am  angry  too ;  but  you  should  not 
have  shown  it  so  outrageously.  \  our  solemn  "  t/ somebody 
personating  the  Editor  of  the,  itc,  &«.  has  received  from 
Lord  B.,  or  from  any  other  person,"  reminds  me  of  Charley 
Incledon's  usual  exordium  when  people  came  into  the  tav- 
ern to  hear  him  sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the  reck- 
oning—**  if  a  maun,  or  oay  maun,  or  any  other  maun,"  ice. 
SiC. ;  you  have  both  the  same  redundant  eloquence.  But 
why  should  you  think  anybody  would  personate  yout 
NoDody  woula  dream  of  such  a  prank  who  ever  read  your 
compositions,  and  perhaps  not  many  who  have  heard  your 
conversation.  But  I  have  been  inoculated  with  a  Uttle  of 
your  prolixity.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Roberts,  that  some- 
body has  tried  to  make  a  fool  of  you,  and  what  he  did  not 
succeed  in  doing,  you  have  done  for  him  and  for  yourself. 

With  regard  to  the  poem  itself,  or  the  author,  whom  I 
cannot  find  out,  (can  youl)  I  have  nothing  to  say;  my 
business  is  with  you.  I  am  sure  that  you  will,  upon  second 
thoughts,  be  really  obliged  to  me  for  the  intention  of  this 
letter,  however  far  short  my  expressions  may  have  fallen 
of  the  sincere  good-will,  admiration,  and  thorough  esteem, 
with  which  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Roberts, 
Most  trul3ryours, 

WOETLET  ClUTTXRBUOK. 
Stpt.  4th.  1819. 

P.  S.  My  letter  is  too  long  to  revise,  and  the  post  is  going. 
I  forget  whether  or  not  I  asked  you  the  meaning  of  your 
last  words,  "  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction."  Now,  as 
rU  forgery  is  fiction,  and  all  fiction  a  kind  of  forgery,  is  not 
this  tautological  ?  The  sentence  would  have  ended  more 
strongly  with  **  forgery ;"  only,  it  hath  an  awful  Bank  of 
England  sound,  and  would  have  ended  like  an  indictment, 
besides  sparing  you  several  words,  and  conferring  some 
meaning  upon  the  remainder.  But  this  is  mere  verbal 
criticism.    6ood-by— once  more,  yours  truly, 

W.  C. 

P  S.  Sd.— Is  it  true  that  the  Saints  make  up  the  loss  of 
the  Review?— It  is  very  handsome  in  them  to  be  at  so 
great  an  expense.    Twice  more,  yours, 

W.  C. 


Note  [B.] — SoMK  Obbertations  upon  an  Article 
IN  Blackwood's  Maoazinb,  No.  XXIX.,  Aoouer, 
1819. 

•*  Why,  bow  now,  Hocau  1  70a  look  uifrily."— JIfactaA. 

CSee  **  Testimonies  of  Authors,'*  No.  XYII.  tmU,  p.  501.] 


TO 

J.  DISRAELI,  ESQ. 

TRB  AMIABLB  Alfn  IlfOBIflOnS  AUTHOR  OF 

"THR  CALAMITIRS"  and  *'  QUARRRL8  OP  AUTHORS  ;" 

THIS  ADDITIORAL  QUARRRL  AHD  CALAMITY 

IS  IHSCRIBRD  BT 

ONE  OF  THB  NUMBBB. 


IUtmum,  Ktreh  li,  lOO. 

**  Tbb  hie  of  a  writer^  has  been  said,  by  Pope,  I  believe, 
to  be**  a  warfare  upon  earth,**    As  far  if  my  own  experience 


I  rb  flharidan**  comtij  of  >*  Th«  R.iTAla.*n 

t  [Bm  BUekwood,  toI.  ilL  p.  tl9.  Lord  B.,  u  h  apsMn  from  oim  of 
Ms  btun,  Mcribod  (Uioofli  uojuatlv)  Uus  papor  to  tike  JUr.  Dr.  CtwloMra  11 

f  [**  Aa  Um  DMMfa  wu  eoruilod  in  Um  prtM,  I  uk«  ibi*  opportnoitT  or 
twterinf  iL  la  toe  Qauterij  Review,  (vol.  zxi.  p.  Mfl^)  epeaUiiff  utd- 


has  gone,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  proposition; 
and,  like  the  rest,  having  once  plunged  into  this  state  of 
hostility,  must,  however  reluctantly,  carry  it  on.  An  article 
has  appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  entitled  •*  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan,"  which  has  been  so  full  of  this  spirit,  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  as  to  require  some  observations  on  mine. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  aware  by  what  right  the  wri- 
ter assumes  tnis  work,  which  is  anonymous,  to  be  my  pro- 
duction. He  will  answer,  that  there  is  ii».emal  evidence  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  passages  which  appear  to  be 
written  in  my  name,  or  in  my  manner.  But  might  not  ihis 
have  been  done  on  purpose  by  another  ?  He  will  say,  why 
not  then  deny  it  ?  To  this  I  could  answer,  that  of  all  the 
things  attributed  to  me  within  the  last  five  years,— Pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem,  Deaths  upon  Pale  Horses,  Odes  to  the 
Land  of  the  Gaul,  Adieus  to  England,  Songs  to  Madame 
La  Valette,  Odes  to  St.  Helena,  Vampires,  and  what  not,— 
of  which,  God  knows  I  never  composed  nor  read  a  syllable 
beyond  their  titles  in  advertisements.— I  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  disavow  any,  except  one  which  came  linked 
with  an  account  of  my  "  residence  m  the  Isle  of  Mitylene," 
where  I  never  resided,  and  appeared  to  be  carrymg  the 
amusement  of  those  persons,  who  think  my  name  can  ' 
of  any  use  to  them,  a  little  too  far. 

I  should  hardlv,  therefore,  if  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
disavow  these  toings  published  in  my  name,  and  yet  not 
mine,  go  out  of  my  way  to  deny  an  anonymous  work : 
which  might  appear  an  act  of  supererogation.  With  regard 
to  Don  Juan,  I  neither  deny  nor  admit  it  to  be  mine— every- 
body may  form  their  own  opinion :  but,  if  there  be  any 
who  now,  or  in  the  progress  of  that  poem,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, feel,  or  should  feel  themselves  so  aggrieved  as  to 
require  a  more  explicit  answer,  privately  and  personally, 
they  shall  have  it. 

I  have  never  shrunk  from  the  responsibilitv  of  what  I 
have  written,  and  have  more  than  once  incurrea  obloquy  by 
neglecting  to  disavow  what  was  attributed  to  my  pen  with- 
out foundation. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  **  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan**  contain  but  little  on  the  work  itself,  which  receives 
an  extraordinary  portion  of  praise  as  a  composition.  With 
the  exception  of  some  quotations,  and  a  few  incidental  re- 
marks, tne  rest  <9f  the  article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  personal  attack  upon  the  imputed  author.  It  is  not  the 
first  in  the  same  publication :  for  I  recollect  to  have  read, 
some  time  ago,  similar  remarks  upon  "  Beppo."  (said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  celebrated  northern  preacher ;)  in  which 
the  conclusion  drawn  was,  that "  Childe  Harold,  Byron, 
and  the  Count  in  Beppo,  were  one  and  the  same  person  ;*' 
thereby  making  me  turn  out  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malapropi  says, 
**hke  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once.*"  That  article  was 
signed  **  Presbyter  Anglicanus ;"  which,  1  presume,  being 
interpreted,  means  Scotch  Presbyterian.*  I  must  here  ob- 
serve—and it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  vexatious  to  be  com- 
pelled so  frequently  to  repeat  the  same  thing,— that  my 
case,  as  an  author,  is  peculiarly  hard,  in  being  everiastingly 
taken,  or  mistaken,  for  mv  own  protagonist.  It  is  unjust 
and  particular.  I  never  heard  that  my  friend  Moore  was 
set  down  for  a  fire-worshipper  on  account  of  his  Guebre  ; 
that  Scott  was  identified  with  Roderick  Dhu,  or  with  Bal- 
four of  Burley ;  or  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  mi^cians 
in  Thalaba,  anybody  has  ever  taken  Mr.  Southey  for  a  con- 
juror; whereas  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  extricating 
me  even  from  Manfred,  who,  as  Mr.  Southey  slyly  observes 
in  one  of  bis  articles  in  the  Quarterly,  **  met  the  devil  on 
the  Jungfrau,  and  bullied  him  :***  and  I  answer  Mr.  Southey, 
who  has  apparently,  in  his  poetical  life,  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful against  the  great  enemy,  that,  in  this,  Manfred 
exactly  followed  the  sacred  precept,— "  Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.**— I  shall  nave  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  this  person— not  the  devil,  but  his  most  humble 
servant  Mr.  Southey— before  I  conclude;  but,  for  the 
present,  I  must  return  to  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

In  the  course  of  this  article,  amidst  some  extraordinary 
observations,  there  occur  the  following  words :— "  It  ap- 
pears, in  short,  as  if  this  miserable  man,  having  exhausted 
every  specie*  of  sensual  gratification,— having  drained  the 
cup  of  sin  even  to  its  bitterest  dregs,  were  resolved  to  show 
us  that  he  is  no  longer  a  human  being  even  in  his  frailties.— 
but  a  cool,  unconcerned  fiend,  laughing  with  a  detestable 
glee  over  the  whole  of  the  better  and  worse  elements  of 
which  human  life  is  composed."  In  another  place  there 
appears,  "the  lurking-place  of  his  selfish  and  polluted 
exile."—"  Bv  my  troth,  these  be  bitter  words!"— with  re- 
gard to  the  first  sentence,  1  shaL  content  myself  with  ob- 

dtntally  of  the  Juiurfrao,  I  said,  *  Tt  waa  the  eeenc  where  Lord  Byron *■  Maa- 
'    *   net  the  devilj  and  bullied  bim — thourh  the  devil  nauet  baTe  won  hU 
before  aojr  tribunal  in  thia  world,  or  the  nest,  if  he  had  not  pleaded 
feebly  fee  hisMelf  ihaa  hb  advoeate,  ia  a  cau«  of  eanonintaoo,  erer 
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ferving,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  for  Sarda- 
I  napalus.  Tiberius,  the  Recent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Louis 
X V. ;  and  that  I  have  copied  it  with  as  much  indifference 
as  I  would  a  passage  from  Suetonius,  or  from  any  of  the 
private  memoirs  of  the  regency,  conceiving  it  to  be  amply 
refuted  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  to  be 
utterly  inapplicable  to  anv  private  individual.  On  the 
words,  •'  lurking-place,"  and  *'  selfish  and  polluted  exile,"  I 
I  have  something  more  to  say.— How  far  the  capital  city  of  a 
government,  which  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  thirteen 
hundred  years,  and  might  still  have  existed  but  for  the 
treachery  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  iniquity  of  his  imitators,— 
a  city,  which  was  the  emporium  of  Europe  when  Londor. 
.  and  Edinburgh  were  dens  of  barbarians,— may  be  termed  e 
I  **  lurking-place,"  I  leave  to  those  who  have  seen  or  bearu 
of  Venice  to  decide.  How  far  my  exile  may  have  been 
"  polluted,"  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  because  the  word  is  a 
wide  one,  and,  with  some  of  its  branches,  may  chance  to 
overshadow  the  actions  of  most  men ;  but  that  it  has  been 
**  selfish"  I  deny.  If,  to  the  extent  of  my  means  and  my 
power,  and  ray  information  of  their  calamities,  to  have 
assisted  many  miserable  beings,  reduced  by  the  decav  of  the 
place  of  their  birth,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  substance 
—if  to  have  never  rejected  an  application  which  appeared 
founded  on  truth— if  to  have  expended  in  this  manner  sums 
far  out  of  proportion  to  my  fortune,  there  and  elsewhere,  be 
selfish,  then  have  I  been  selfish.  To  have  done  such  things 
I  do  not  deem  much ;  but  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be  compelled 
to  recapitulate  them  in  my  own  defence,  by  such  accusa- 
tions as  that  before  me,  hke  a  panel  before  a  jury  calling 
testimonies  to  his  character,  or  a  soldier  recording  his 
services  to  obtain  his  discharge.  If  the  person  who  has 
made  the  charge  of  **  selfishness"  wishes  to  inform  himself 
further  on  the  subject,  he  may  acquire,  not  what  he  would 
wish  to  find,  but  what  will  silence  and  shame  him,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Consul-General  of  our  nation,  resident  in  the 
place,  who  will  be  in  the  case  either  to  confirm  or  deny 
what  I  have  asserted.* 

I  neither  make,  nor  have  ever  made,  pretensions  to 
sanctity  of  demeanor,  nor  regularity  of  conduct ;  but  my 
means  have  been  expended  principally  on  my  own  gratifi- 
cation, neither  now  nor  heretofore,  neither  in  England  nor 
out  of  it :  and  it  wants  but  a  word  from  me.  if  I  thought 
that  word  decent  or  necessary,  to  call  forth  the  most  will- 
ing witnesses,  and  at  once  witnesses  and  proofs,  in  Eng- 
land itself,  to  show  that  there  are  those  who  have  derived 
not  the  mere  temporary  relief  of  a  wretched  boon,  but  the 
means  which  led  them  to  immediate  happiness  and  ulti- 
mate independence,  by  my  want  of  that  very  "  selfishnettt** 
as  grossly  as  falsely  now  imputed  to  my  conduct. 

Had  I  been  a  selnsh  man— had  I  been  a  grasping  man- 
had  I  been,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word,  even  a  pmdeHt 
man,— I  should  not  be  where  I  now  am  ;  I  should  not  have 
taken  the  step  which  was  the  first  that  led  to  the  events 
which  have  sunk  and  swoln  a  gulf  between  me  and  mine  ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made  known : 
in  the  mean  time,  as  Durandearte  says,  m  the  Cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos,  '*  Patience,  and  shufiHe  the  cards." 

I  bitterly  feel  the  ostentation  of  this  statement,  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  made :  I  feel  the  degradation  of  being 
compelled  to  make  it ;  but  I  also  feel  its  {ru/A,  and  I  trust 
to  feel  it  on  my  death-bed,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  die  there. 
I  am  not  less  sensible  of  the  egotism  of  all  this ;  but,  alas ! 
who  have  made  me  thus  egotistical  in  my  own  defence,  if 
not  they,  who,  by  perversely  persisting  in  referring  fiction 
to  tnith,  and  tracing  poetry  to  life,  and  regarding  charac- 
ters of  imagination  as  creatures  of  existence,  have  made 
me  personally  responsible  for  almost  every  poetical  deline- 
ation which  fancy,  and  a  particular  bias  of  thought,  may 
have  tended  to  produce  1 
The  writer  continues :— "  Those  who  are  acquainted— <u 
I  who  18  not  7 — with  the  main  incidents  of  the  private  life  of 
Lord  B."  fee.  Assuredly,  whoever  may  be  acquainted  with 
!  these  "  main  incidents,^'  the  writer  of  the  "  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan"  is  not.  or  he  would  use  a  very  different  language. 
That  which  I  believe  he  alludes  to  as  a  "  main  incident," 
happened  to  be  a  very  subordinate  one,  and  the  natural  and 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  events  and  circumstances 
long  prior  to  the  period  at  which  it  occurred.  It  is  the  last 
drop  which  makes  the  cup  run  over,  and  mine  was  already 
full.— But,  to  return  to  this  man's  charge :  he  accuses  Lord 
B.  of  *'  an  elaborate  satire  on  the  character  and  manners 
of  his  wife."  Prom  what  parts  of  Don  Juan  the  writer 
has  inferred  this  he  himself  best  knows.  As  far  as  I  recol- 
lect of  the  female  characters  in  that  production,  there  is 
but  one  who  is  depicted  in  ridiculous  colors,  or  that  couM 


1  [» Lord  Bjrroo  wm  erar  n»dy  to  anitt  Um  diMrcwed,  and  be  «u 
DMMt  nnoMMUtioai  in  his  charitiM ;  for,  bMidet  eoncidenbb  mnu  which 
Im  fava  away  to  appUeanu  at  bis  own  booM,  ba  ooatributad  largely,  by 


be  interpreted  as  a  satire  upon  anybody.  But  bexe  my 
poetical  sins  are  again  revisited  upon  me,  supposing  tliat 
the  poem  be  mine.  If  I  depict  a  corsair,  a  misanthrope,  a 
libertine,  a  chief  of  insurgents,  or  an  infidel,  he  is  set  down 
to  the  author ;  and  if,  in  a  poem  by  no  means  ascertained 
to  be  my  production,  there  appears  a  disagre«d>le,  casuisy- 
cal,  ana  by  no  means  respectable  female  pedant,  it  is  set 
down  for  my  wife.  Is  there  any  resemblance  ?  If  tbeie 
be.  it  is  in  Uiose  who  make  it ;  I  can  see  none.  In  my 
writings  I  have  rarely  described  any  character  under  a 
fictitious  name :  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  have  had 
their  own— in  many  cases  a  stronger  satire  in  itself  than 
any  which  could  be  i4>pended  to  it.  But  of  real  circtun- 
stances  I  have  availed  myself  plentifully,  both  m  the  seri- 
ous and  the  ludicrous— they  are  to  poetnr  what  landscapes 
are  to  the  painter :  but  my  figures  are  not  portraits.  It 
may  even  have  happened,  tnat  I  have  seized  on  wnne 
events  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  or  in 
my  own  family,  as  I  would  paint  a  view  from  my  grouzKis, 
did  it  harmonize  with  my  picture ;  but  I  never  would  m- 
troduce  the  likenesses  of  its  living  members,  unless  their 
features  could  be  made  as  favorable  to  themselves  as  to 
the  effect;  which,  in  the  above  instance,  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  **  it  is  in 
vain  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own 
behavior  in  that  affair ;  and  now  tnat  he  has  so  openif  and 
audaciously  invited  inquiry  and  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any 
good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly  told  so  by  the 
voice  of  his  countrymen."  How  far  the  *'  openness"  of  an 
anonymous  poem,  and  the  *' audacity"  of  an  imaginary 
character,  which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady 
B.,  may  bie  deemed  to  merit  this  formid8A)le  denunciation 
from  their  "  most  sweet  voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care ; 
but  when  he  tells  roe  that  I  cannot  *'  m  any  way  justify  my 
own  behavior  in  that  affair,"  I  acquiesce,  because  no 
man  can  **  justify"  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  is 
accused;  and  I  have  never  had— and,  God  knows,  my 
whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it— any  specific 
charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me  by  the  adver- 
sary, nor  by  others,  unless  the  atrocities  of  public  rumor 
ana  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  may 
be  deemed  such.  But  is  not  the  wnter  content  with  w  hat 
has  been  already  said  and  done  T  Has  not  **  the  general 
voice  of  his  countrymen"  long  ago  pronounced  upon  the 
subject— sentence  without  trial,  ana  condemnation  with- 
out a  charge  ^  Have  I  not  been  exiled  by  oaOracisro,  ex- 
cept that  the  shells  which  proscribed  me  were  anonymous ! 
Is  the  writer  ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  and  the  pubhc 
conduct  upon  that  occasion?  If  he  is,  I  am  not:  the 
public  will  forget  both,  long  before  I  shall  cease  to  remem- 
ber either. 

The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  faction  has  the  conaolati<n 
of  thinking  that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and 
the  dignity  of  his  cause,  real  or  imaginary :  he  who  with- 
draws from  the  pressure  of  debt  may  mdulge  in  the  thought 
that  time  and  prudence  will  retrieve  his  circumstances: 
he  who  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  to  his  banish 
ment,  or  a  dream  of  its  abbreviation ;  or,  it  may  be.  the 
knowledges  or  the  belief  of  some  ix^ustice  of  the  law,  or  o^ 
its  administration  in  his  own  particular ;  but  he  who  is 
outlawed  by  general  opinion,  without  the  intervention  of 
hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment,  or  embarra^ed  circum- 
stances, whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must  undergo 
all  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pride, 
without  alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what 
grounds  the  public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ; 
but  it  was  seneral,  and  it  was  decisive.  Of  me  or  of  mine 
they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written  what  is  called 
poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married,  became  a  father, 
and  was  involved  in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  rela- 
tives, no  one  knew  why,  because  the  persons  complainins 
refused  to  state  their  grievances.  The  fashionable  worla 
was  divided  into  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a  very  small 
minority:  the  reasonable  world  was  naturally  on  the 
stronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's,  as  was 
most  proper  and  i)olite.  The  press  was  active  and  scur- 
rilous ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate publication  of  two  copies  of  verses,  rather  compli- 
mentary than  otherwise  to  the  subjects  of  both,  was 
torturea  into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructive  petty  trea- 
son. I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice  by  public 
rumor  and  private  rancor :  my  name,  which  had  been  a 
knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt 
that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  manttured 


vaeUy  and  montbly  allowanoet,  lo  pereona  whom  I 
wlio,  aa  tb«  money  reached  them  by  other  banda,  did 
their  benafactor.'*— HotppiMr.] 


ba  bad  never  aaea.  and 
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ma  trae,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false,  England  was 
unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  was  not  enough.  In 
other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps, 
and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and 
breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossea  the  moun- 
tains, but  it  was  the  same ;  sol  went  a  little  farther,  and 
settled  myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at 


bay^  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

lude  was  beyond  all  precedent,  all  parallel,  even  in  those 


I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who 
ithered  round  me,  the  outcry  of  the  period  to  which  I  al- 


cases  where  political  motives  have  sharpened  slander  and 
doubled  enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres, 
lest  I  should  be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament,  lest  I 
should  be  insulted  by  the  way ;  even  on  the  day  of  my  de- 
parture, my  most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterwards,  that 
he  was  under  apprehensions  of  violence  from  the  people 
who  might  be  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.  How- 
ever,  I  was  not  deterred  by  these  counsels  from  seeing 
Kean  in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  voting  according  to 
my  principles:  and  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last  ap- 
prehensions ol  my  friends,  I  could  not  share  in  them,  not 
being  made  acquainted  with  their  extent  till  some  time 
after  I  had  crossed  the  Channel.  Even  if  I  had  been  so,  I 
am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  much  affected  by  men's  anger, 
though  1  may  feel  hurt  by  their  aversion.  Against  all  in- 
dividual outrage,  I  could  protect  or  redress  myself ;  and 
against  that  of  a  crowd,  I  should  probably  have  been  en- 
abled to  defend  mjrself,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  as 
has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

I  retired  from  the  coimtry,  perceiving  that  I  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  obloquy ;  I  did  not  indeed  imagine,  like 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  that  all  mankind  was  in  a  conspi- 
racv  against  me,  though  I  had  perhaps  as  good  grounds  for 
such  a  chimera  as  ever  he  had :  but  I  perceived  that  I  had 
to  a  great  extent  become  personally  obnoxious  in  England, 
perhaps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  indisputa- 
ble :  the  public  in  general  would  hardly  have  been  so  much 
excited  against  a  more  popular  character,  without  at  least 
an  accusation  or  a  charge  of  some  kind  actually  expressed 
or  substantiated,  for  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  com- 
mon and  every-dav  occurrence  of  a  separation  between 
man  and  wife  coula  in  itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment. 
I  shall  say  notliing  of  the  usual  complaints  of  "  being  pre- 
judged,** '*  condemned  unheard,**  ••  unfairness,**  **  partiali- 
ty," and  so  forth,  the  usual  changes  rung  by  parties  who 
have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial :  but  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  condemnea  without  being  favored 
with  the  act  of  accusation,  and  to  perceive  in  the  absence 
of  this  portentous  charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they 
were  to  be,  tliat  every  possible  or  impossible  crime  was 
rumored  to  supplsr  its  place,  and  taken  for  granted.  This 
could  onlv  occur  in  the  case  of  a  person  very  much  dis- 
liked ;  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to  their 
extent  whatever  little  powers  I  might  possess  of  pleasing 
in  society.  I  had  no  party  in  fashion,  though  I  was  after- 
wards told  that  there  was  one— but  it  was  not  of  my  forma- 
tion, nor  did  I  then  know  of  its  existence — none  in  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  with  the  Whigs,  with 
f>reciselv  that  importance  which  a  Whig  vote  possesses  in 
hese  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  in  both  houses  as  the  society  m  which  I 
lived  sanctioned,  but  without  claim  or  expectation  of  any 
thing  like  friendship  from  any  one,  except  a  few  young 
men  of  my  own  age  and  standing,  and  a  lew  others  more 
advanced  in  life,  which  last  it  nad  been  my  fortime  to 
serve  in  circumstances  of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to 
sUnd  alone :  and  I  recollect,  some  time  after,  Madame  de 
StaSl  said  to  me  in  Switzerland,  **  You  should  not  have 
warred  with  the  world— it  will  not  do— it  is  too  strong  al- 
ways for  any  individual :  I  myself  once  tried  it  in  early 
life,  but  it  Will  not  do."  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  trutn 
of  this  remark ;  but  the  world  had  done  me  the  honor  to 
begin  the  war ;  and  assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  courting  and  paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  obtain  its  countenance.  I  thought,  in  the  words 
of  Campbell, 

"  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot. 
And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not. 
Its  absence  may  be  borne.'* 

I  recollect,  however,  that,  having  been  much  hurt  by 
Romilly's  conduct,  (he,  having  a  general  retainer  for  me, 
had  acted  as  adviser  to  the  adversary,  alleging,  on  being 
remmded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  as  his 
clerk  had  so  many.)  I  observed  that  some  of  those  who 
were  now  eagerly  laying  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might 
see  their  own  shaken,  and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had 
mflicted.— His  fell,  and  crushed  him. 

I  have  beard  of^  and  believe,  that  there  are  human  beingi 


so  constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  best  mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation.  I  hope  that  I  may  never  have  the 
opportunity,  for  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  1  could  resist  it, 
having  derived  from  my  mother  somethins  of  the  "  per/er- 
mdiMt  ingenium,  Scotorum."  I  have  not  sought,  and  shall  not 
seek  it,  and  perhaps  it  may  never  come  m  my  patn.  I  do 
not  in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  or  wrong : 
but  to  many  who  made  ner  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own 
bitterness.  She.  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me  in  her 
own  feelings ;  for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have  been, 
(and  she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least,)  she  probably 
neither  contemplated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became 
the  means  of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the 
husband  of  her  choice. 

So  much  for  *•  t^e  general  voice  of  his  countrymen  :*'  I 
will  now  speak  of  aucue  in  particular 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe,  by  Walter  Scott,* 
doing  great  honor  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  me,  though 
both  poetically  and  personally  more  than  suf&ciently  favor- 
able to  the  work  ana  the  author  of  whom  it  treated.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man  would  not,  and  a  timid 
one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  either ;  it  was 
written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  opinion  had 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival— a  proud  distinction,  and 
unmerited ;  but  which  has  not  prevented  me  from  feelmg  as 
a  friend,  nor  him  from  more  than  corresponding  to  that 
sentiment  The  article  in  question  was  written  upon  the 
Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold;  and  after  many  observations, 
which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as  to  forget,  con- 
cluded with  "  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return  to  England." 
How  this  expression  was  received  in  England  itself  I  am  not 
acquainted,  but  it  gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the  respect- 
able ten  or  twenty  thousand  English  travellers  then  and 
there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit  Rome  till  some  time  after, 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fact:  but  I  was 
informed,  long  afterwards,  that  the  greatest  indignation  bad 
been  manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that 
yeai-,  which  happened  to  comprise  within  it— amidst  a  con- 
siderable leaven  of  Welbeck  Street  and  Devonshire  Place, 
broken  loose  upon  their  travels— several  really  well-bom 
any  well-bred  families,  who  did  not  the  less  participate  in 
the  feeling  of  the  hour.  "  Why  should  he  return  to  Eng- 
land T"  was  the  general  exclamation — I  answer  whv  Mt  is 
a  question  I  have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I  never 
yet  could  give  it  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  had  then  no 
thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  I  have  any  now,  they  are 
of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure.  Amidst  the  ties  that  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  tnere  are  links  yet  entire,  though  the 
chain  itself  be  broken.  There  are  duties,  and  connections, 
which  may  one  day  require  my  presence— and  I  am  a 
father.  I  nave  still  some  friends  whom  I  wish  to  meet 
again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These  things,  and  those 
minuter  details  of  business,  which  time  accumulates  during 
absence,  in  every  man's  aflairs  and  property,  may,  and 
probably  will,  recall  me  to  England ;  but  I  shall  return 
with  the  same  feelings  with  which  I  left  it,  in  respect  to  it- 
self, though  altered  with  regard  to  individuals,  as  I  have 
been  more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct  since  my  de- 
parture ;  for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  and  full  extent  of 
some  of  their  proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like 
other  friends,  from  conciliatory  motives,  withheld  from  me 
much  that  they  could,  and  some  things  which  they  should 
have  unfolded :  however,  that  which  is  deferred  is  not  lost 
—but  it  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been  deferred 
at  all. 

I  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome 
merely  to  show  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described 
was  not  confined  to  the  English  in  England,  and  as  forming 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  reproach  cast  upon  what  has  been 
called  my  *'  selfish  exile,"  and  my  **  voluntary  exile." 
"  Voluntary"  it  has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among  a 
people  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  7  How  far 
It  has  been  "  selfish"  has  been  already  explained. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  passage  describing  me  as  having 
vented  my  *'  spleen  against  the  lofly-minded  and  virtuous 
men,"  men  *'  whose  virtues  few  indeed  can  equal ;"  mean- 
ing, I  humbly  presume,  the  notorious  triumvirate  known  by 
the  name  of  •♦  Lake  Poets"  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  and 
by  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  when  taken  singly. 
I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  virtues  of  one  of 
those  persons,  public  and  private,  for  reasons  which  will 
soon  appear. 

When  I  left  England  in  April,  1810,  ill  in  mind,  in  oody, 
and  in  circumstances,  I  took  up  my  residence  at  Coligny, 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva.    The  sole  companion  of  my  journey 
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was  a  young  ph]r8ician,>  who  had  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  and  having  seen  very  little  of  it.  was  naturally  and 
laudably  desirous  of  seeing  more  society  than  suited  my 
present  habits  or  my  past  experience.  I  therefore  presented 
him  to  those  gentlemen  of  Geneva  for  whom  I  had  letters 
of  introduction  ;  and  having  thus  seen  him  in  a  situation  to 
make  his  own  way,  retired  for  my  own  part  entirely  from 
society,  with  the  exception  of  one  English  family,  living  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  from  Diodati,  and  with 
the  further  exception  of  some  occasional  intercourse  with 
Coppet  at  the  wish  of  Madame  de  SlaBl.  The  English 
family  to  which  I  allude  consisted  of  two  ladies,  a  gentle- 
man and  his  son,  a  boy  of  a  year  old.* 

One  of  "  these  lofty-minded  and  vtrtuout  men,**  in  the  words 
of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  made,  I  understand,  about  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  a  tour  in  Switzerland.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  circulated— and,  for  any  thins  I  know,  invented 
—a  report,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  and 
myseli  were  liring  in  promiscuous  intercourse  with  two 
sisters,  "  having  formed  a  league  of  incest,"  (I  quote  the 
words  as  they  were  stated  to  me,}  and  indulged  himself  on 
the  natural  comments  upon  such  a  conjunction,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  repeated  publicly,  with  great  complacency, 
by  another  of  that  poetical  fraternity,  of  whom  I  shall  say 
only,  that  even  haa  the  story  been  true,  he  should  not  have 
repeated  it,  as  far  as  it  regarded  mvself,  except  in  sorrow. 
The  tale  itself  requires  but  a  word  in  answer— the  ladies 
were  not  sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected,  except  by  the 
second  marriage  of  their  respective  parents,  a  widower  with 
a  widow,  both  being  the  oflfspring  of  former  marriages : 
neither  of  them  were,  in  1816.  nineteen  years  old.  "  Pro- 
miscuous intercourse"  could  hardly  have  disgusted  the 
great  patron  of  pantisocracy,  (does  Mr.  Southey  remember 
such  a  scheme  ?)  but  there  was  none. 

How  far  this  man,  who.  as  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Chiuicellor  guilty  of  a  treasonable 
and  blasphemous  libel,  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  upright  and  able  member  for  Norwich,  as 
a  "  rancorous  renegado,"  be  fit  for  sitting  as  a  judge  upon 
others,  let  others  judge.  He  has  said  that  for  this  expres- 
sion ''  he  brands  William  Smith  on  the  forehead  as  a  ca- 
lumniator," and  that  *'  the  mark  will  outlast  his  epitaph." 
How  long  William  Smith's  epitaph  will  last,  and  m  what 
words  it  will  be  written,  I  know  not,  but  William  Smith's 
words  form  the  epitaph  itself  of  Robert  Bouthey.  He  has 
written  Wat  Tvler,  and  taken  the  oflSce  of  poet  laureate- 
he  has,  in  the  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  denominated  re- 
viewing **  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  has  become  a  reviewer 
—he  was  one  of  the  prelectors  of  a  scheme,  called  *'  pan- 
tisocracy," fbr  having  all  things,  including  women,  in  com- 
mon, (gtienf  common  women  1)  and  he  sets  up  as  a  moralist 
—he  denounced  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  praised  the 
battle  of  Waterloo— he  loved  Mary  WoUstoncraft,  and  he 
tried  to  blast  the  character  of  her  daughter,  (one  of  the  young 
females  mentioned)— he  wrote  treason,  and  serves  the  king 
—he  was  the  butt  of  the  Antijacobiu,  and  he  is  the  prop  of 
the  Quarterly  Review ;  licking  the  hands  that  smote  him, 
eating  the  bread  of  his  enemies,  and  internally  writhing 
beneath  his  own  contempt,— he  would  fain  conceal,  under 
anonymous  bluster,  and  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  the  es- 
teem of  others,  after  having  forever  lost  his  own,  his  leprous 
sense  of  his  own  degradation.  What  is  there  in  such  a  man 
to  "  envy  I"  Who  ever  envied  the  envious  1  Is  it  his  birth, 
his  name,  his  fame,  or  his  virtues,  that  I  am  to  "  envy  ?" 
I  was  bom  of  the  aristocracy,  which  he  abhorred :  and  am 
spnmg,  by  my  mother,  from  the  kings  who  preceded  those 
whom  he  has  hired  himself  to  sing.  It  cannot,  then,  be  his 
bi  rth.  As  a  poet,  I  have,  for  the  past  eight  years,  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  a  competition  ;  and  for  the  future,  **that 
life  to  come  in  every  poet's  creed,"  it  is  open  to  alL  I  will 
only  remind  Mr.  Soutney,  in  the  words  of  a  critic,  who,  if 
still  living,  would  have  annihilated  Southey's  literary  ex- 
istence now  and  hereafter,  as  the  sworn  foe  of  charlatans 
and  impostors,  from  Macpherson  downwards,  that  "  those 
dreams  were  Settle's  once  and  Ogilby's  ;"  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  assure  him,  that  whenever  he  and  his  sect  are  re- 
membered, I  shall  be  proud  to  be  "  forgot."  That  he  is  not 
content  with  his  success  as  a  poet  may  reasonably  be  be- 
lieved—he has  been  the  nine-i%i  of  reviews ;  the  Edmbiu^h 
knocked  him  down,  and  the  Quarterly  set  him  up ;  the  gov- 
ernment found  him  useful  in  the  periodical  line,  and  made 
a  point  of  recommending  his  works  to  purchasers,  so  that 
he  is  occasionally  bought,  (I  mean  his  books,  as  well  as  the 
author,)  and  may  be  found  on  the  same  shelf,  if  not  upon 
the  table,  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  difler- 
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ent  offices.  With  regard  to  his  prirate  Tirtoes,  I  know 
nothing— of  his  principles,  I  have  heard  enough.  As  far  as 
having  been,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  benevolent  to  others, 
I  do  not  fear  the  comparison ;  and  lor  the  errors  of  the 
passions,  was  Mr.  Southey  alwaft  so  tranquil  and  stainless  7 
Did  he  never  covet  his  neighbor's  wife  ?  Did  be  never 
calunmiate  his  neighbor's  wife's  daughter,  the  o1Iq)ring  id 
her  he  coveted  ?    So  much  for  the  aposUe  of  pantisocracy. 

Of  the  "  lofty-minded,  virtuous"  Wordsworth,  one  anec- 
dote will  suffice  to  speak  his  sincerity.    In  a  conversatum 

with  Mr. upon  poetry,  he  concluded  vrith,  "  After  all, 

1  would  not  give  five  shillings  for  all  that  Southey  has  ever 
written."  Perhaps  this  calculation  might  rather  show  his 
esteem  for  five  shillings  than  his  low  estimate  of  Dr. 
Southey ;  but  considering  that  when  he  was  in  his  need, 
and  Southey  had  a  shilling,  Wordsworth  is  said  to  hare  bad 
generally  sixpence  out  oT  it,  it  has  an  awkward  sound  in 
the  way  of  valuation.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  by  per- 
sons who,  if  quoted  by  name,  would  prove  that  its  genealogy 
is  poetical  as  well  as  true.  I  can  mve  my  authority  for  this ; 
and  am  ready  to  adduce  it  also  for  Mr.  Southey's  circulatian 
of  the  falsehood  before  mentioned. 

Of  Coleridge,  I  shall  say  nothing— w^,  he  may  divine.* 

I  have  said  more  of  these  people  than  I  intend^  in  this 
place,  being  somewhat  stirred  by  the  remarks  which  induced 
me  to  commence  upon  the  topic.  I  see  nothing  in  these  men, 
as  poets,  or  as  individuals— little  in  their  talents,  and  le» 
in  their  characters,  to  prevent  honest  men  from  expressmg 
for  them  considerable  contempt,  in  prose  or  rhyme,  as  it 
may  happen.  Mr.  Southey  has  the  Quarterly  for  his  field 
of  rejoinder,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  his  postscripts  to  "  Lyri- 
cal Ballads,"  where  the  two  great  instances  of  the  sublux^ 
are  taken  from  himself  and  Milton.  *'  Over  her  own  sweet 
voice  the  stockdove  broods ;"  that  is  to  say,  she  has  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  herself,  in  common  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth upon  most  of  his  public  ai^earances.  '*  W^hat  di- 
vinity doth  hedge"  these  persons,  that  we  should  respect 
them  1  Is  it  Apollo  ?  Are  they  not  of  those  who  called 
Dryden's  Ode  '*  a  drunken  song  ?"  who  have  discovered 
that  Gray's  Elegy  is  full  of  faults,  (see  Ck>leridge*8  Life.  roL 
i.  note,  for  Wordsworth's  kindness  in  pointing  this  oat  to 
him,)  and  have  published  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  very 
worst  prose  that  ever  was  written  to  prove  that  Pope  was 
no  poet,  and  that  William  Wordsworth  is  ? 

In  other  points,  are  they  respectable,  or  respected  7  Is 
it  on  the  open  avowal  of  apostacy,  on  the  patronage  of  gov- 
ernment, that  their  claim  is  founded  I  Who  is  there  who 
esteems  those  parricides  of  their  own  principles?  They 
are,  in  fact,  weft  aware  that  the  reward  of  their  change  has 
been  any  thing  but  honor.  The  times  have  preserved  a  re- 
spect for  political  consistency,  and,  even  tnough  change- 
able, honor  the  unchanged.  Look  at  Moore:  it  will  be 
long  ere  Southey  meets  with  such  a  triumph  in  London  u 
Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if  the  government  sub- 
scribe for  it,  and  set  the  money  down  to  secret  service.  It 
was  not  less  to  the  roan  than  to  the  poet,  to  the  t^nptcd 
but  unshaken  patriot,  to  the  not  opulent  but  incorruptit^ 
fellow-citizen,  that  the  warm-hearted  Irish  paid  the  prood- 
est  of  tributes.  Mr.  Southey  may  applaud  himself  to  the 
world,  but  he  has  his  own  heartiest  contempt ;  and  the  fury 
with  which  he  foams  against  all  who  stand  in  the  phalanx 
which  he  forsook,  is,  as  William  Smith  described  it,  "  the 
rancor  of  the  renegado,"  the  bad  language  of  the  prostitute 
who  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  showers  her 
slang  upon  ail,  except  those  who  may  have  bestowed  upon 
her  her  '*  little  shilling." 


Hence  his  quarterly  overflowings,  political  and  literary, 
in  what  he  has  himself  termed  *'  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  his 
especial  wrath  against  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  notwithstanding 
that  Hunt  has  done  more  for  WordsworUi's  reputatioo,  as 
a  poet,  (such  as  it  is,)  than  all  the  Lakers  could  in  their 
interchange  of  self-praises  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  sute 
of  English  poetry.  That  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of 
English  poetry  will  be  doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly 
considered  the  subject  That  there  are  men  of  genius 
among  the  present  poets  makes  little  against  the  fact,  be- 
cause it  has  been  well  said,  that "  next  to  liim  who  forms 
the  taste  of  his  country,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  cor- 
rupts it."  No  one  has  ever  denied  genius  to  Manno,^  who 
corrupted  not  merely  the  taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope for  nearly  a  century.  The  great  cause  of  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  Enghsh  poet^  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
absurd  and  systematic  depreciauon  of  Pope,  in  which,  for 
the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  kind  oi  epidemical  oon- 


iabtd,  who  vithiteod  tbo  general  eonuption  of  taato  iatrodaeed  b7  Kama 
and  his  followcn,  and  hj  Ute  *•  imiuud  iniutors"  of  Lmpm  dc  Vera ;  aad 
be  opaocda  new ukUi,  in  wliicli  a  crowd  of  pietanden  have  vaiolj  MMMawioi 
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currence.    Men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  united  | 
upon  this  topic.    Warton  ana  Churchill  began  it,  having  i 
borrowed  the  hint  probably  from  thr  heroes  of  the  Dunctad, 
and  their  own  internal  conviction  that  their  proper  reputa-  • 
lion  can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and  harmonious  i 
of  poets— he  who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  reason  made 
his  reproach— was  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be 
his  level ;  but  even  they  dared  not  degrade  him  below  Dry- 
den.    Goldsmith,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  his  most  suc- 
c(  ssful  disciples ;  and  Hayley,  who,  however  feeble,  has 
left  one  poem  "  that  will  not  be  willingly  let  die,"  (the  Tri- 
umphs of  Temper,)  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure  and 
perfect  style ;  and  Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has 
almost  equalled  the  master.    Then  came  Darwin,  who  was 
put  down  by  a  single  poem  in  the  Antijacobin  ;i  and  the 
Cruscans,  from  Merry  to  Jemingbam,  who  were  annihilated 
(if  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  annihilated)  by  Glfibrd,  the 
last  of  the  wholesome  satirists. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Southey  was  favoring  the  public 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc,  to  the  great  glory  of  the 
Drama  and  Epos.  I  beg  pardon,  Wat  Tyler,  with  Peter 
Bell,  was  still  in  MS. ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Mr.  Southey 
had  received  his  Malmsey  butt,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth*  be- 
came qualified  to  gauge  it,  that  the  great  revolutionary 
tragedy  came  before  the  public  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Wordsworth  was  peddling  his  lyrical  ballads,  and  brooding 
a  preface,  to  be  succeeded  in  due  course  by  a  postscript ; 
both  couched  in  such  prose  as  must  give  peculiar  delight  to 
those  who  have  rea«l  the  prefaces  of  Pope  and  Dryden ; 
scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  prose,  than 
for  the  charms  of  their  verse.  Wordsworth  is  the  reverse 
of  Moliire's  gentleman  who  had  been  '*  talking  prose  all  his 
life,  without  knowing  it ;"  for  he  thinks  that  ne  has  been 
all  his  life  writing  both  prose  and  verse,  and  neither  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  such  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  future  votes, 
poet  and  seer  of  the  Morning  Post,  (an  honor  also  claimed 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  "Rejected  Addresses,")'  who 
ultimately  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  to  which 
he  himself  mainly  contributed,  by  giving  him  the  nickname 
of  •'  the  Corsica^,'"  was  then  employed  in  predicating  the 
damnation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  desolation  of  England,  in 
the  two  very  best  copies  of  verses  he  ever  wrote :  to  wit, 
the  infernal  eclogue  of  '*  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter," 
and  the  '♦  Ode  to  the  departing  Year." 

These  three  personages,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  had  all  of  them  a  very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope ; 
and  I  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only  original  feeling  or 
principle  which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve.  But  they 
have  been  joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in 
nothing  else :  by  the  Edmburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole 
heterogeneous  mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting 
Crabbe,  Rogers,  Gifford,  and  Campbell,  who,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  practice,  have  proved  their  adherence;  and  by 
me,  who  have  shamefully  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
ever  loved  and  honored  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul, 
and  hope  to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather  see  all 
I  have  ever  written  lining  the  same  trunk  in  which  I  ac- 
tually read  the  eleventh  book  of  a  modem  epic  poem^  at 
Malta,  in  1811,  (I  opened  it  to  take  out  a  change  after  the 
paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  in  the  absence  of  my  servant,  and 
found  it  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker.  Eyre,  Cockspur 
Street,  and  with  the  epic  poetry  alluded  to,)  than  sacrifice 
what  I  firmly  believe  in  as  the  Chnstiani^  of  English 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  Pope. 

But  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  and  the  Lakers,  and  Hunt 
and  his  school,  and  everybody  else  with  their  school,  and 
even  Moore  without  a  school,  and  dilettanti  lecturers  at  in- 
stitutions, and  elderly  gentlemen  who  translate  and  imitate, 
and  young  ladies  who  listen  and  repeat,  baronets  who  draw 
indifrerent  frontispieces  for  bad  poets,  and  noblemen  who 
let  them  dine  with  them  in  the  country,  the  small  body  of  the 
wits  and  the  great  body  of  the  bluet,  have  latterly  united  in 
a  depreciation,  of  which  their  fathers  would  have  been  as 
rauch  ashamed  as  their  children  will  be.  In  the  mean  time, 
what  have  we  got  instead  T  The  Lake  school,  which  began 
with  an  epic  poem.  •»  written  in  six  weeks,"  (so  Joan  of  Arc 
proclaimed  herselfj  and  finished  with  a  ballad  composed  in 
twenty  years,  at "  Peter  Bell's**  creator  takes  care  to  inform 
the  few  who  will  inquire.  What  have  we  got  instead  ?  A 
deluge  of  flimsy  and  unintelligible  romances,  imitated  from 
Scott  and  myself,  who  have  both  made  the  best  of  our  bad 


1  C**  The  LoTM  of  tba  TriuifflM,* 
ming  aod  Frert.] 


th«  Joiot  prodaetiea  of  Umen,  Can- 


materials  and  erroneous  system.  What  have  we  got  instrad  ? 
Madoc.  which  is  neither  an  epic  nor  any  thing  else.  Tha- 
laba,  Kehama,  Gebir,  and  such  gibberish,  written  in  all 
metres  and  in  no  langua^.  Hunt,  who  had  powers  to  have 
made  '*  the  Story  of  Rimmi"  as  perfect  as  a  rable  of  Dryden, 
has  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  his  genius  and  his  taste  to  some 
unintelligible  notions  of  Wordsworth,  which  I  defy  him  to 

explain.    Moore  has But  why  continue  ?— Ail,  with  the 

exception  of  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  taken  their  station,  will,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  survive  their  own  reputation,  without  attaining  any 
very  extraordinary  period  of  longevity.  Of  course  there 
must  be  a  still  further  exception  in  favor  of  those  who, 
having  never  obtained  any  reputation  at  all,  unless  it  be 
amongst  provincial  literati,  and  their  own  families,  have 
none  to  lose ;  and  of  Moo  \  who,  as  the  Bums  of  Ireland, 
possesses  a  fame  which  cai.not  be  lost. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pocU  mentioned,  however,  have 
been  aole  to  gather  together  a  few  followers.  A  paper  of 
the  Connoisseur  says,  that  *'  it  is  observed  by  the  French, 
that  a  cat,  a  priest,  ana  an  old  woman,  are  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  religious  sect  in  England."  The  same  number  of 
animals,  witn  some  difference  in  kind,  will  suffice  for  a 
poetical  one.  If  we  take  Sir  George  Beaumont  instead  of 
the  priest,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  the  old  woman,  we  shall 
nearly  complete  the  quota  required ;  but  I  fear  that  Mr. 
Southey  will  but  indifferently  represent  the  cat,  having 
shown  nimself  but  too  distinctly  to  be  of  a  species  to  which 
that  noble  creature  is  pecuUarly  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Wordsworth  in  his 
postscript,  who  pretends  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  imme- 
diate fame ;  which  being  interpreted,  means  that  William 
Wordsworth  is  not  quite  so  muchreaa  by  his  cotemporaries 
as  might  be  desirable.  This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is 
foolish.  Homer's  glory  depended  upon  his  present  popu- 
larity: he  recited,— and  without  the  strongest  impression 
of  the  moment,  who  would  have  gotten  the  Iliad  by  heart, 
and  given  it  to  trnditjon  ?  Ennius,  Terence,  Plautus,  Lu 
cretins,  Horace,  Virgil.  .£schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides. 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  all  the  great  poets  of  an 
tiquity,  were  the  delight  of  their  cotemporaries.  The  very 
existence  of  a  poet,  previous  to  the  invention  of  prinung, 
depended  upon  nis  present  popularity ;  and  how  often  has 
it  impaired  nis  future  fame  7  Hardly  ever.  History  informs 
us,  that  the  best  have  come  down  to  us.  The  reason  is 
evident :  the  most  popular  found  the  greatest  number  of 
transcribers  for  their  MSS. ;  and  that  th<  taste  of  their 
cotemporaries  was  corrupt  can  hardly  be  avouched  by  the 
modems,  the  mightiest  of  whom  have  but  barely  approach- 
ed them.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  were  all 
the  darlings  of  the  coteroporary  reader.  Dante's  poem  was 
celebrated  long  before  his  death ;  and,  not  long  after  it. 
States  negotiated  for  his  ashes,  and  disputed  for  the  sites 
of  the  composition  of  the  Divina  Commeaia.  Petrarch  was 
crowned  in  the  Capitol.  Ariosto  was  permitted  to  pass  free 
by  the  public  robber  who  had  read  the  Orlando  Furioso.  I 
would  not  recommend  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  try  the  same 
experiment  with  his  Smugglers.  Tasso,  notwithstanding 
the  criticisms  of  the  Cruscanti,  would  have  been  crowned 
in  the  Capitol,  but  for  his  death. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  immediate  popularity  of  the  chief 
poets  of  the  only  modem  nation  m  Europe  that  has  a 
poetical  Umguage,  the  Italian.  In  our  own,  Shakspeare, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Waller,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Pope,  Young, 
Sbcnstone,  Thomson.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  were  all 
as  popular  in  their  lives  as  since.  Gray's  Elegy  pleased 
instantly,  and  eternally.   His  Odes  did  not,  nor  yet  do  they, 

6 lease  like  his  Elegy.  Milton's  politics  kept  him  down, 
lut  the  Epigram  of  Dryden,*  and  the  very  sale  of  his  work, 
in  proportion  to  the  less  reading  time  of  ita  publication, 
prove  him  to  have  been  honorea  by  hit  cotemporaries.  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sale  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
was  greater  in  the  first  four  years  after  ita  publication,  than 
that  of  **  The  Excursion"  in  the  same  number,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  between  them  of 
time,  and  oi  thousands  in  point  of  general  readers.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  pressed  Milton  into 
his  service  as  one  of  those  not  presently  popular,  to  favor 
his  own  purpose  of  proving  that  our  grandchildren  will 
read  kimt  (the  said  William  Wordsworth,)  I  would  recom- 
mend him  to  begin  first  with  our  grandmothers.  But  he 
need  not  be  alarmed ;  he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  the  envies 


•  Goldsmith  bu  aolieifwud  the  dtflniti^n  af  tb«  lAkt  pottry,  u  far  M 
•aeh  thio^  can  b«  iklMil.    *•  Gtniltmen  iks  pnatnt  pice*  k  not  of  yvm  i 
momjmon  tpie  fo«m»,  whicb  eoro*  from  Uir  pr»M  likt  paper  kiiM  lo  Nniiwr ; 
*»»er«  mtm  pooa  of  year  TaniiWM  or  PiUcw  in  it;  Uieanhi^oriealdueriptiim   \ 
^f  natur*.    I  only  btf  voo'll  codtavor  to  make  your  wuU  in  aoiaoa  with 
aaisa,  and  hear  leith  the  mum  enthueiaem  leUh  which  /  ham  wHUen.** 


WoaM  not  tbto  liaT«  mada  a  proper  proai  to  tba  EsmmioD,  and  the  | 
and  bit  padlar  t  It  woald  bava  aaawtrtd  parfaeUy  for  that  parpoaa*  kt 
not  unfortnaataly  b««o  vrtltaa  in  good  Eof  Uib. 

*  [Sat  ante,  p.  431.] 
4[8irJaiBaaBlandBafTaat*t**&iebaidI."    See  ante,  ^  Uk} 

•  [Tba  waH-known  Hnaa  nadar  Miltoa*t  plctitra«— 

**  Thna  poata,  in  thna  diatant  afaa  boRt,**  fca 
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pass  awav,  as  Darwin  and  Seward,  and  Hoole,  and  Hole,* 
and  Iloyle'  have  passed  away ;  but  their  declension  will 
not  be  his  ascension ;  he  is  essentially  a  bad  writer,  and  all 
the  faihires  of  others  can  never  strengthen  him.  He  may 
have  a  sect,  but  he  will  never  have  a  public;  and  his 
•'  audimce*^  will  always  be  "/«o,"  without  being  **>U,"— ex- 
cept for  Bedlam. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  having  this  opinion  of  the  present 
state  of  poetry  in  England,  and  having  had  it  long,  as  my 
fhcnds  and  others  well  knew— possessing,  or  havmg  pes-  i 
sc"!sed  too,  as  a  writer,  the  ear  of  the  public  for  the  time  j 
bein?— I  have  not  adopted  a  different  plan  in  my  own  com- 
positions, and  endeavored  to  correct  rather  than  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  day.    To  this  I  would  answer,  that  it  is 
easier  to  perceive  tHe  wrong  than  to  pursue  the  right,  and 
that  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect  '•  of  filling 
j    fwith  Peter  Bell,"  see  its  preface)  permanently  a  station  in 
the  literature  of  the  country.**    Those  who  luiow  me  best 
I    know  this,  and  that  I  have  t>een  considerably  astonished  at 
the  temporary  success  of  my  works,  having  flattered  no 
person  and  no  party,  and  expressed  opinions  which  are  not 
1   those  of  the  general  reader.    Could  I  have  anticipated  tlie 
>   degree  of  attention  which  has  been  accorded  me,  assuredly 
,    I  would  have  studied  more  to  deserve  it.    But  I  have  lived 
'   in  far  countries  abroad,  or  in  the  agitating  world  at  home, 
which  was  not  favorable  to  study  or  reflection ;  so  that  al- 
'   most  all  I  have  written  has  been  mere  passion,— passion,  it 
*   ic  true,  of  different  kinds,  but  always  passion :  for  in  me  (if 
it  be  not  an  Irishism  to  say  so)  my  indifference  was  a  kind  of 
passion,  the  result  of  experience,  and  not  the  philosophy  of 
nature.    Writing  grows  a  liabit,  like  a  woman's  gallantry : 
there  are  women  who  have  had  no  intrigue,  but  few  who 
have  had  but  one  only ;  so  there  are  millions  of  men  who 
have  never  written  a  book,  but  few  who  have  written  only 
one.     And  thus,  having  written  once,  I  wrote  on;  en- 
couraged no  doubt  by  the  success  of  the  moment,  yet  by  no 
means  anticipating  its  duration,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
scarcely  even  wishing  it.     But  then  I  did  other  things 
besides  write,  which  by  no  means  contributed  either  to  im- 
prove ray  writings  or  my  prosperity. 

I  have  thus  expressed  publicly  upon  the  poetry  of  the  day 

the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained  and  expressed  of  it  to  all 

I   who  nave  asked  it,  and  to  some  who  would  rather  not  have 

\   heard  it :  as  I  told  Moore  not  very  long  ago,  •'  we  are  all 

I    wrong  except  Rogers,  Crabbe,  and  Campbell."*    Without 

\    being  old  in  years,  I  am  old  m  days,  and  do  not  feel  the 

'    adequate  spirit  within  me  to  attempt  a  work  which  should 

show  what  I  think  right  in  poetry,  and  must  content  myself 

with  having  denounced  what  is  wrong.    There  are,  I  trust, 

younger  spirits  rising  up  in  England,  who,  escaping  the 

contagion  whic*   ^as  swept  away  poetry  from  our  literature, 

will  recal!  \\  to  their  country,  such  as  it  once  was  and  may 

stlllbe 

In  rue  mean  time,  the  best  sign  of  amendment  i^ill  be 
repentance,  and  new  and  frequent  editions  of  Pope  and 
Dryden. 

There  will  be  found  as  comfortable  metaphysics,  and  ten 
times  more  poetry,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man."  than  in  the 
♦*  Excursion.'*  If  you  search  for  passion,  \%here  is  it  to  be 
found  stronger  than  in  the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or 
in  Palamon  and  Arcite  ?  Do  you  wish  for  invention,  imagin- 
ation, sublimity,  character  ?  seek  them  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  of  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  you  will  discover  in  these 
two  poets  only  -/l  for  which  you  must  ransack  innumeratile 
metres,  and  Ow.  jnly  knows  how  many  writers  of  the  day, 


1  [Tht  R«r.  Richard  Holt.  Ht  pabliah«d  in  early  lir«  a  TeraiAcation 
of  Fin^U  and  in  1789,  ••  Arthur,  a  Poetical  Romanoe.**  Ha  died  in 
1801.] 

9  [Charle*  Horle,  of  Trinity  CoHtfre,  Cambridfe,  author  of  **  Ezodua,**  aa 
epic  in  thirteen  books.] 

3  [Peter  Bell  8r«t  aav  the  lijrht  in  1796.  Daring  this  long  interval,  paina 
haw  b«en  taken  at  Uiflcrent  timei  to  make  the  production  leu  unworthy 
of  a  farorable  reception:  or  rather,  to  fit  it  (or  fiJliug  ptrmantntly  a 
•ution,  hovercr  humble,  in  the  literature  of  ray  country.— fTordfieortiL 
18l».] 

4  [I  certainly  ventured  to  differ  from  the  Judgment  of  my  cctJk  fnend, 
no  leu  in  hia  attempts  to  depreciate  that  peculiar  walk  of  the  art  in  which 
he  himaelf  ao  grandly  trod,  than  in  the  loconaiaicncy  of  which  I  thought 
him  guilty,  in  condemning  all  thoee  who  atood  up  for  particular  ••  acboola" 
of  poetry,  and  yet,  at  the  aame  lime,  roaintaJniug  ao  excluaive  a  tbeorv  of 
the  art  himaeli.  How  little,  however,  he  attended  to  other  the  grounda  or 
degreea  of  my  diaacnt  from  him  will  appear  by  the  following  wholeaale 
report  tX  my  opinion  in  ** Detached  Thoughta:" — "Que  of  my  notiona 
different  from  thoae  of  my  contemporahea,  ia,  that  the  preaent  is  not  a  high 
a^e  uf  Engliah  poetry.  There  are  mart  pocia  (aoi-diaant)  than  ever  there 
were,  and  proportiomuly  leaa  poetry.  Tliia  thtti*  I  have  mainUined  for  soma 
yeara,  but,  atrange  to  aav,  it  ueeteth  not  with  Cavor  from  my  brethren  of  the 
shell.  Even  Moore  ahakes  hia  bead,  and  firmly  calievea  that  it  is  the  grand 
aft  of  British  poeay.'*— Jf oore.] 

»  [In  181 1.  Mr.  Mosre  published  •*  The  Two.penny  Poet-bag ;  bv ' 
BrowB  the  Yotinger;**  and  in  1818,  "The  Fudge  Family  in  Pass.**] 


without  finding  a  tittle  of  the  same  qpalitie*,— with  the 
addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter  nave  none.  1  have 
not,  however,  forgotten  Thomas  Brown  the  Yoiukger,  nor 
the  Fudge  Family,*  nor  Whistlecraft :  but  that  is  not  wil— 
it  is  humor.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and 
Dryden  in  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a  living  poet  (exccfX 
Rogers,  Gifibrd,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe)  who  can  write  aa 
heroic  couplet.  The  fact  is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of  i 
their  versincation  has  withdrawn  the  public  attention  msa  , 
their  other  excellences,  as  the  vulgar  eye  will  rest  more 
upon  the  splendor  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  of  tbe  | 
troops.  It  is  this  very  harmony,  particularly  in  Pc^  , 
which  has  raised  the  vulgar  ana  atrocious  cant  againit  ; 
him :— because  his  versification  is  perfect,  it  iS  assumed  thai 
it  is  his  only  perfection ;  because  his  truths  are  so  clear,  it 
is  asserted  that  he  has  no  invention ;  and  because  be  is  al- 
ways intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no 
genius.  We  are  sneeringly  told  that  he  is  the  "  Poet  of 
Reason,**  as  if  this  was  a  reason  for  bis  being  no  poet 
Taking  passage  for  passage,  I  will  undertake  to  cite  more 
lines  teeming  with  imagination  from  Pope  than  from  any  tv« 
living  poets,  be  they  who  they  may.  To  take  an  instance 
at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not  very  favorabtt 
to  imagination— Satire :  set  down  the  character  of  Sporus,* 
with  all  the  wonderful  play  of  fancy  which  is  scattered  ovct 
it,  and  place  by  its  side  an  equal  number  of  verses,  from 
any  two  existing  poets,  of  the  same  power  and  the  same 
variety— where  u-ul  you  find  them  ? 

I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many,  in  reply  to  tbe 
iiljustice  done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  tuunKMiixed  oar 
poetical  language.  The  attorneys*  clerks,  and  other  seiP 
educated  genii,  found  it  easier  to  distort  themselve«  to  the 
new  models  than  to  toil  after  the  symmetry  of  him  who  had 
enchanted  their  fathers.  They  were  besides  smitten  by  be- 
ing told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  language  erf 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  true  English ;  as  everybody  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better  than  Trench,  by  a 
species  of  literary  treason. 

Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama,  do  one  except 
Milton  ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became  the  order  U 
the  day,— or  else  such  rhyme  as  looked  still  blanker  thaa 
the  verse  without  it.  I  am  aware  that  Johnson  has  said, 
after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could  not  **  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer.**  The  oranioos 
of  that  truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  nakioa 
to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference 
which  time  will  restore  to  him  from  all;  but,  with  all  humility, 
I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  have 
been  more  nobly  conveyed  to  posterity,  not  perhaps  m 
heroic  couplets,  although  even  they  could  sustain  the  subject 
if  well  balanced,  but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser  or  of  Tasso, 
or  in  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  ix>werv  of  Milua 
could  easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  Seaaoas 
of  Thomson  would  have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  stiU 
inferior  to  his  Castle  of  Indolence ;  and  Mr.  Southey*s  Joan 
of  Arc  no  worse,  although  it  might  have  takcm  up  nx 
months  instead  of  weeks  in  the  comfiosition.  I  recommend 
also  to  the  lovers  of  lyrics  the  perusal  of  the  present 
laureate's  Odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden's  on  Saint  Cealxa. 
but  let  him  be  sure  to  read^*<  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

To  the  heaven-bom  genu,  and  inspired  young  scrivener* 
of  the  day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox:  it  will  appear 
so  even  to  the  higher  order  of  our  cntics ;  but  it  « as  a 
truism  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  hiU  be  a  reacknowledged 
truth  in  ten  more.  In  the  mean  time.  I  will  conclude  witl: 
two  quotations,  both  intended  for  some  of  my  old  classical 


[**Let  Sporus  tremble— .<<.  What  t  that  thing  of  silk  T 
Sporua,  that  mere  white  cord  of  aaaS  milk  t 
Satire  or  aenae,  alas !  can  Spimis  feci  t 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  I 
P.  Yet  let  me  flap  ihia  btig  with  gilded  i 
Thia  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stmka  and  a_,.. 
Whose  bun  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoya. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastca,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys 
So  well-bred  apaniela  civilly  delight 
In  mumblinr  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  amifrs  hia  emptiness  betray. 
As  shallow  atrearaa  run  diroplmg  all  tht  way. 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And,  a«  the  pronnpter  breathes  tbe  poppet  aqoeoka; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Elve,  famdiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politica,  or  tales,  or  liea. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blaanbeniea, 
Hia  wit  all  aee-aaw,  between  tkat  and  lAis, 
Now  hifh,  now  low,  now  maater  up,  now  aiw, 
And  he  nimaelf  one  vde  antitbeaia. 
Amphibioua  thing !  that  acting  either  part, 
Tbe  trifling  heail,  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  ai  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board. 
Now  tripe  a  ladv,  and  now  stniu  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  cxfw*4, 
A  cherab*s  bee,  a  reptile  all  tba  reat, 
Beautv  that  shocks  you,  paru  that  nooe  wjQ  traaL, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licke  \M*  dwu'' 
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friends  who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to 
think  themselves  honored  by  having  had  John  Dryden  as  a 
predecessor  in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  uat  their 
earliest  English  poetical  pleasures  were  drawn  from  the 
»'  little  nightingale*'  of  Tunckenham.  The  first  is  from  the 
notes  to  the  Poem  of  the  '*  Friends.'** 

"  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
those  notable  discoveries  in  criticism  have  been  made  which 
have  tauffht  our  recent  versifiers  to  undervalue  this  ener- 
getic, melodious,  and  moral  poet     The  consequences  of 
this  want  of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  good  sense 
I    of  our  predecessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station,  have 
I    been  kumerous  and  dborxding  bnouoh.    This  is  not  the 
'    place  to  enter  into  the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  affects  our 
pothcal  Humbert  alone^  and  there  is  matter  of  more  im- 
'    portance  that  reguires  present  reflection." 

The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a  young  person  learning 
to  write  poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching  the  art.    Hey 
'    him  :> 

"  But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school' 
Of  doUt  to  smooth^  inlay,  and  chip,  and  Jil, 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
Tketr  verses  tallied.    Easy  was  the  taik  : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race, 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face. 
And  did  not  know  it ;  no,  they  went  about 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out 
Mark'd  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau  I** 
A  little  before,  the  manner  of  Pope  is  termed, 
**  A  seism,* 
Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism. 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land."* 
I  thought  "foppery**  was  a  consequence  of  re/mement !  but 
n'vnporte. 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  new  performers  on  the  English  lyre  of  him  who  made 
it  moat  timeable,  and  the  great  improvements  of  their  ohh 
**  variazioni." 

The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a  young 
disciple  of  the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  m  which  he  has 
learned  to  write  such  lines  and  such  sentiments  as  the  above. 
He  says  "  easy  was  the  task"  of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may 


1  [  Writuo  bj  Lord  Bjroo's  taxljr  frtooU,  Uit  R«r.  Fnncis  Uodfwn.] 

S  [In  a  raanuMript  oom  on  this  p«nar«  of  the  pamphlet,  dated  Nor.  12, 
Ii^l,  Lord  Bjran  Mya,— "  Mr.  Keatx  died  at  Rome  aooui  a  vrar  after  thi* 
vai  wntien,  of  a  (kcliiie  produced  bj  hi*  haviiiK^  buret  a  hlood-TCMel  on 
readinr  the  article  on  hU  *  ICndyraioo*  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  have 
re*d  tbe  article  before  and  aince  ;  and  although  ii  is  bitler,  I  do  not  think 
that  a  man  ahoutd  permit  himsetf  to  be  killed  by  it.  But  a  youiif  man 
li'.ii*  dreanu  wtiat  he  mutt  inevitably  encuiinier  in  ihe  cnur«e  of  a  life 
ambiiluui  of  public  notire.  My  indiruaiion  at  Mr.  Keaia's  deprrciation 
trt  Pope  haa  hardly  permuted  me  to  do  Jiutice  to  hu  nam  ftniua,  which, 
ma-;^e  all  the  fantaauc  fopp^nea  of  hia  atyle,  waa  undoubtedly  of  great 
ppimtae.  Hia  (hq^menl  of  '  Hyperion*  accm*  actually  inapired  by  the 
Tiiana,  and  la  aa  lul  lime  aa  JCacnylua.  He  la  a  loaa  lo  our  literature;  and 
t>>e  mure  lo,  aa  he  himaelf,  befure  hia  death,  ia  aaid  to  have  been  persuaded 
thMi  be  had  not  taken  the  rig^ht  line,  and  woa  re-forming^  hia  aiyle  upon  tlit 
iBor*  eUsaical  modela  of  the  lao^afe."] 

S  It  «aa  at  leaat  a  gTrammar  **  achool.** 

4  So  Bpcit  by  the  author. 

5  Aa  a  balanco  to  tbeae  lioaa,  and  to  tbe  aenae  and  aentimeat  of  tht  naw 
■eiiool.  I  will  put  dowo  a  paaaaf  •  or  two  from  Pope'a  tarlkat  pocma,  takco 
at  rmodom:— 

**  EoTj  her  own  anakea  ahall  ftti,         —— 
Ami  Peraecutioo  mourn  her  broken  wheel. 
There  Faction  roar.  Rebellion  bite  her  chain. 
And  faapioi^  Fuhea  tk'rat  for  blood  in  vain.** 

**  Ah !  wtiat  aeaiia  hia  ^loaav  varyinf  dyea, 
Hia  purple  crest,  and  aeanet-circled  erea ; 
Tbe  vivid  ffTven  hia  shinio;  plumca  unfold, 
Uu  painted  winjra,  and  brtaat  that  flamea  vhh  fold.** 

**  Rmisd  bnAen  columna  elaapinf  irr  twined, 
O'er  htapa  of  ruin  stalk'd  tbe  atately  hmd ; 
The  fox  obscene  to  rapin^c  tomb*  rcttrea. 
And  aivafe  howhojpa  Bll  the  aocred  quires.** 


**  Hail,  barda  triumphant !  bora  in  happier  days ; 
Immortal  heira  of  univrraal  praiae! 
Whoac  hooora  with  iiirreaae  of  afea  grow, 
Aa  atream*  roll  *  '  .l  —  m. 

Natiooa  unborn 

And  worlds  appi 

Ob  may  soma  apark  of  your  caiaatial  fire, 


down,  enlarf  iii|f  aa  they  flow ; 
Tour  mighty  namea  ahell  aound. 
iiaud  that  roust  not  yet  be  found! 
-   jwrk  of  your  caiaatial  fire, 
Tbe  last,  the  meaneai  of  yonr  aoua  inapira, 
fTbat  on  weak  winrs,  from  lar  purauea  your  flifhta; 
Glow*  whde  he  reaOa,  but  tremblea  as  b«  wtitaa.) 
To  taach  vam  wiw  a  acicnca  little  known, 
T*  mimtn  superior  sanaa,  and  doubt  their  own  !** 


be  of  equalling  him,  I  presume.  I  recommend  him  to  try 
before  he  is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  compare 
what  he  will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  now  wntten 
with  the  humblest  and  earliest  compositions  of  Pope,  pro- 
duced in  years  still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  Keats 
when  he  invented  his  new  ••  Essay  on  Criticism,"  entitled 
••  Sleep  and  Poetry,"  (an  ominous  title,)  from  whence  the 
above  canons  are  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at  nineteen, 
and  pubUshed  at  twenty-two. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their 
scholars.  The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith. 
Rogere,  Campbell,  Crabbe.  Ginord,  Matthias,*  Hay  ley,  and 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes ;'  to  whom  mav  be 
added  Richards,  Heber,  Wrangham,  Bland,  Hodgson,  Men 
vale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  their  full  fame,  because 
••  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,"  and  because  there  is  a  fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other 
thmgs.  Now,  of  all  the  new  schools— I  say  ofl,  for,  "  like 
Legion,  they  are  many"— has  there  appeared  a  single  scholar 
who  has  not  made  his  master  ashamed  of  him  1  unless  it 
be  Sotheby,  who  has  imitated  everybody,  and  occasionally 
surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found  peculiar  favor  and  imi- 
tation amonv  the  fair  sex :  there  was  Miss  Holford,*  and 
Miss  Mitfonl,*  and  Miss  Francis  ;>o  but,  with  the  greatest 
respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honor 
to  the  ongmal,  except  Hon.  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  until 
the  appearance  of  '*  The  Bndal  of  Triermain,"  and  "  Harold 
the  Dauntless,"  which  m  the  opinion  of  some  equalled  if  not 
surpassed  him ;  and  lo !  after  three  or  four  years  they 
turned  out  to  be  the  Master's  own  compositions.  Have 
Southey,  or  Coleridge,  or  t'other  fellow,  made  a  follower 
of  renown  T  Wilson  never  did  well  till  he  set  up  for  him- 
self  in  the  "  City  of  the  Plague."  Has  Moore,  or  any  other 
living  writer  of  reputation,  had  a  tolerable  imitator,  or 
rather  disciple  T  Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the 
followers  of  Pope,  whom  I  have  named,  have  produced 
beautiful  and  standard  works ;  and  it  was  not  the  number 
of  his  imitators  who  finally  hurt  his  fame,  but  the  despair 
of  imitation,  and  the  ease  of  not  imitatmg  him  sufficiently. 
This,  and  the  same  reason  which  induced  the  Athenian 
burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  "because 
he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called  the  Just,**  have 
produced  the  temporary  exile  of  Pope  from  the  State  of 
Literature.  But  the  term  of  his  ostracism  will  expire,  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  not  for  him,  but  for  those  who  b«n- 
ished  him,  and  for  the  coming  generation,  who 

**  Will  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes." 


**  Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyra 
StnKes,  and  behold  a  suddan  Thebes  aaptra ! 
Cithcron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call. 
And  half  tbe  mountain  rolla  into  a  wall." 

**  So  Zcmbla's  rocks,  the  beauteoua  work  of  frost, 
Riae  white  in  air,  and  flitter  o'er  the  coaat; 
Pale  auoa,  unlelt,  at  duiauce  roll  aaray. 
And  on  th*  impaaaive  ice  tbe  lig htninn  play ; 
Eternal  anowa  the  growiuf  inaaa  aupply. 
Till  tbe  briirbt  niounuina  prop  the  incumbent  sky, 
As  Atlas  fix'd,  each  hoary  pile  appears. 
The  gathcrM  wmter  of  a  thousand  years. 

•*  Thus,  when  we  view  some  well-pmportion*d  dome. 
The  world's  Juat  wonder,  and  even  loinc,  O  Roma ! 
No  ainf  le  ports  unequally  aurphae. 
All  cornea  united  to  the  adminn^  eyes: 
No  monatroua  heif  ht,  or  breadth,  or  lenfth  appear ; 
Tbe  whole  at  once  u  bold  and  rcfxdar.^ 

A  thonaand  aimilar  pasaafss  crowd  upon  me,  all  composed  by  Pope  bafora 
his  tvo-and^i»*ntieth  year ;  and  yet  it  ia  contended  tbat  he  ia  no  poet,  and 
we  are  told  so  in  such  lines  aa  I  btg  the  reftdcr  to  compare  with  these  yevlA- 
/W  verses  of  the  **  no  pocL"  Muat  we  repeat  the  qucation  of  Johnson,  <*  tf 
l*op4iMnotapo€l,wheTti$pottryto6t/otmdf"  Even  in  dMcnpth*  poetry, 
the  bmnt  department  of  tne  art,  be  will  be  found,  on  a  Cair  examination,  to 
surpass  any  rivinf  writer. 
•  [Thomas  James  Matthiaa,  Esq.,  the  wslHtnown  autber  of  tks  PunoHs 
'  Literature,  Imperial  Epiaile  to  Kien  Lonf,  ^-c.    In  1814,  Mr.  M.  edited 


«H    A«lierauit«,  uu|>ciiai    a.pt«iic  %v  suwi.    *#wiig,  wv.      lu     toil,  aKi.  w.  cuitvu 

an  edition  of  Gray's  Works,  which  the  University  of  CambriOfe  published  nt 
ita  own  ezpcnae.    Lord  Bvron  did  not  admire  this  venerable  poet  t 
for  such  cnuciam  aa  tbe  folbwiny :— **  Afur  we  have  paid  our  pAmuU  I 


ufht,  to  patient  and  repeate< 
for  ibeinaelves  and  for  an  anlifliMned  public, 
principles  of  legitimate  eompoeiuon."— /*>V<ic«  to  Oray.} 


■  (Author  of  **  Wallaea,  or  Uta  r^fbt  of  Falkirk,* 
and  other  poama.] 


"  Marfaret  af  Anjov,** 


•  rMiss  Mary  Ruaaal  Mitfoid,  antkor  of  •*  Christina,  or  tW  Maid  of  Un 
Aratb  Seas,**  -  WalUnffton  Hall,**  *•  Oar  Vilkfe,"  tt,  .  Ac] 

10  fMisa  Elisa  Francia  publiahed,  in  1815.  *•  Sir  Willibnt  da  Wavcflay ; « 
Uie  flridal  Eva.*']  ^ 


ita  own  ezpcnae.    Lord  Bvron  did  not  admire  this  venerable 

for  such  cnuciam  aa  tbe  folbwiny :— ••  Afwr  we  have  paid  our  p ,. 

to  tbe  barda  of  Greece  and  of  ancieut  Latium,  we  are  invited  to  routemplate 
the  literary  and  poetical  difnitv  of  modern  luly.  If  tbe  influence  of  thrir 
penuaaion  and  of  lAeir  example  ahould  prevail,  a  stroor  and  steady  liffat 
may  be  relumined  and  diffused  amoorst  us,  a  lif  ht  which  may  once  a/nun 
coimIuci  the  poarera  of  our  riamg'  poata from  wild  tthirhng  itonts,/^rom  cntdt, 
rapid,  anrf  nncorrac<erf  yrorfuctaowe,  from  an  overweening  preaumpttoo,  and 
from  the  delusive  conceit  of  a  pre-establiabed  reputation,  to  the  labor  of 
]ea  raviaion  of  what  they  write,  to  a  reverence 


elves  and  for  an  anIifhMned  public,  and  to  tbe  flxad  unbendinf 


7  [Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  profesao-       «<ioral  phUoaophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  who  died  in  lUO.] 
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I  will  now  return  to  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
drawn  forth  these  remarks,  whom  I  honestly  take  to  be 
John  Wilson,  a  man  of  great  powers  and  acquirements, 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  "  City  of  the 
Plague/'  *♦  Isle  of  Palms,"  and  other  productions.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  naming  him,  by  the  same  species  of  courtesy 
which  has  induced  nim  to  designate  me  as  the  author  of 
Don  Juan  Upon  the  score  of  the  Lake  Poets,  he  may  per- 
haps recuJl  to  mind  that  I  merely  express  an  opmion  Jong 
ago  entertained  and  specified  m  a  letter  to  Mr.  James 
Hoffg.i  which  he  the  said  James  Hogg,  somewhat  contrary 
to  the  law  of  pens,  showed  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  the  year 
1614,  as  he  himself  informed  me  in  his  answer,  telling  me 

by  way  of  apology  that  •*  he'd  be  d d  if  he  could  help  it  ;'* 

and  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  thing  like  "  envy"  or  *•  ex- 
acerbation** at  this  moment  which  induces  me  to  think  bet- 
ter or  worse  of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  ColeridKC  as 
poew  than  I  do  now,  although  I  do  know  one  or  two  things 
more  which  hate  added  to  my  contempt  for  them  as  indi- 
viduals. 

And,  in  return  foi  Mr.  Wilson's  invective  «  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  asking  one  question ;  Did  he  never  com- 
pose, recite,  or  sing  any  parody  or  parodies  upon  the  Psalms, 
(of  what  nature  this  deponent  saith  not,)  in  certain  jovial 
meetings  of  the  youth  of  Edinburgh  ?*  It  is  not  that  I  think 
any  great  harm  if  he  did :  because  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
depends  upon  the  intention  of  such  a  parody.  If  it  be  meant 
to  throw  ndicule  on  the  sacred  original,  it  is  a  sin  :  if  it  be 
intended  to  burlesque  the  profane  subject,  or  to  inculcAte  a 
moral  truth,  it  is  none.  If  it  were,  the  Unbelievers'  Creeds 
the  many  politics*'  oarodies  of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
and  liturgy,  pamcularly  a  celebrated  one  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  t>eautiful  moral  parable  in  favor  of  tolera- 
tion by  Franklin,  which  has  often  been  taken  for  a  real 
extract  from  Genesis,  would  all  be  sins  of  a  damning  nature. 
But  I  wish  to  know  if  Mr.  Wilson  ever  has  done  this,  and 
if  he  hasy  why  he  should  be  so  very  angry  with  similar  por- 
tions of  Don  Juan  ?— Did  no  *•  parody  profane"  appear  in 
anv  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Maeazine  ? 

1  will  now  conclude  this  long  answer  to  a  snort  article. 
rep>enting  of  having  said  so  much  in  my  own  defence,  and 
so  little  on  the  •*  crying,  left-hand  fallings  off  and  national 
defections"  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  Having  said 
thia  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  defend  Don  Juan,  or  any 
other  "  living*^  poetry,  and  shall  not  make  the  attempt. 
And  although  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  i:i 
this  instance  treated  me  with  candor  or  consideration,  I 
trust  that  the  tone  I  have  used  in  speaking  of  him  personally 
will  prove  that  I  bear  him  as  httle  malice  as  I  really  be- 
lieve at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  bears  towards  me  ;  but  the 
duties  of  an  editor,  like  those  of  a  tax-gatherer,  are  para- 
mount and  peremptory.    I  have  done. 

BYRON. 


Note  [C] — ^LoRD    Bacon's  Apothbomb.     See  p. 
675.* 


BACOn'S  AP0THBOK8. 
01. 

M'iiael  Angelo,  the  famous 
paintei,  painting  in  the  pope's  cha- 
pel the  'portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  souls,  made  one  of  the 
damned  souls  su  like  a  cardinal 
that  was  his  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it :  whereupon 
the  cardinal  complained  to  Pope 
Clement,  humbly  praying  it  might 
be  defaced.  The  pope  said  to  him, 
Wliy,  you  know  very  well  I  have 
power  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory, but  not  out  of  hell. 


OBSBmVATIOlfS. 


This  was  not  the  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  but 
of  the  pope's  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 


I  C**Oti!  I  bmvt  bad  the  moM  «mu>inf  Ittter  from  Hogg,  the  Ettriek 
ninatrel  and  ehephcfd.  He  vaiita  me  to  recommend  him  to  Murraj ;  and, 
■peakiiiif  of  his  preeent  beokeeller,  whoM  •  billa'  are  never  *  lifted,'  he  adda. 
totidoH  perdu,  *God  d— n  him,  and  ibcro  both.*  1  laufhedj>and  ao  wo«ila 
70>i  too,  at  the  way  in  which  thia  execration  ia  introduced.  The  aaid  Hoff 
u  a  MranTe  bein|r,  but  of  jpreat,  thoufh  uncouth,  powera.  I  think  vcrj 
hifbly  of  him  aa  a  poet ;  bat  be,  and  half  of  tbeee  Scotch  and  Lake  irou- 
badora  are  apoiled  by  Mring  in  little  eirelea  and  petty  aoeietiee.**— .Byron 
iMUr:] 

fl  [Thie  ia  one  of  the  many  miatakea  into  which  hia  diatanee  fhim  the  aeeot 
•I'liieimry  operationB  led  bim.  The  nntlemao,  to  whom  the  beetile  article 
in  the  Magiuuie  ia  ban  attributed,  baa  never,  either  then  or  aioee,  written 
upon  the  aubject  of  tbe  neble  poet'a  character  or  feoiua,  without  ffiTinf  Tent 


155. 
Alexander  after  the  battle  of 
Granicum,  had  very  great  offers 
made  him  by  Darius.  Consulting 
with  his  captains  concerning  them, 
Parmenio  said.  Sure,  I  would  ac- 
cept of  these  offers,  if  I  were  as 
Alexander.  Alexander  answered, 
So  would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parmenio. 

158. 
Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him 
that  the  enemy  had  such  volleys  of 
arrows  that  they  did  hide  the  sim, 
said.  That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is  hot 
weather,  and  so  we  shall  fight  in 
^  shade. 

les. 

There  was  a  philosopher  that 
disputed  with  Adnan  the  £mperor, 
and  did  it  but  weakly.  One  of  his 
friends  that  stood  by  afterwards 
said  unto  him,  Methinks  you  were 
not  like  yourself  last  day,  in  argu- 
ment "with  the  Emperor :  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why, 
said  the  philosopher,  would  you 
have  me  contend  with  him  Uiat 
commands  thirty  legions ! 

IM. 

There  was  one  that  found  a 
great  mass  of  money  digging  under 
ground  in  his  grandfather's  house, 
and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  case,  signified  it  to  the  emperor 
that  he  had  found  such  treasure. 
The  emperor  made  a  rescript  thus : 
Use  it.  He  writ  back  again,  that 
the  sum  was  greater  than  his  state 
or  condition  could  use.  The  em- 
peror writ  a  new  rescript  thus: 
Abuse  it. 

178. 
One  of  the  seven  was  wont  to 
say,  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs : 
where  the  small  flies  were  cau^t, 
and  the  great  break  through. 

SOO. 
An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  De- 
mosthenes, The  Athenians  will  kill 
you  if  they  wax  mad.  Demos- 
thenes rephed.  And  they  will  kill 
you,  if  they  be  in  good  sense. 

221. 
There  was  a  philosopher  about 
Tiberius  that,  looking  into  the 
nature  of  Caius,  said  of  him, 
That  he  was  mire  mingled  with 
blood. 


There  was  a  king  of  Hungary 
took  a  bishop  in  battle,  and  Kept 
him  prisoner :  whereupon  the  pope 
writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he 
hwl  broken  the  privilege  of  holy 
church  and  taken  his  son:  the  king 
sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armor  wherein  the 
bishop  was  taken,  and  this  only  in 
writing— Vtie  man  kmc  sit  vtstisfOi 
tut?  Know  now  whether  this  be 
thy  son's  coat  1 


It  was  after  the  bsttk 
of  Issus  and  during  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  a^  ae^ 
immediately  after  ihe 
passage  of  the  Gram 
cus,  that  tius  u  sau  to 
have  occurred. 


This  was  not  mid  kj 
Antigontis,  but  bj  a 
Spartan,  pi^viously  to 
the  battle  of  Therao 
pylsB. 


This  happened  ooder 
Augustus  Cc«ar.  afid 
not  during  tbe  retgn  of 
Adrian. 


This  happened  to  the 
father  of  Herodes  Atti- 
cus.  and  the  answ  er  was 
made  by  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  who  desorrd 
that  his  name  riwo^ 
have  been  stated  by  the 
•*  greatest  —  wisest  — 
meanest  of  mankmd.-' 


This  was  said  by  A»- 
charsis  the  Scythiaa, 
and  not  by  h.  Greek. 


This  was  mI  said  *f 
DemostbeDea.  bat  to 
DemcMtbenes  by  .PI*- 


This  was  not  aaid  of 
Caius,  (Caligola^  I  pre- 
sume, is  intesided  bf 
Cains,)  but  of  Tikerm 

himself. 


Ofiia- 

fttty,  ixit  sent  tnr  Rufa- 
ard  the  First,  Ckemr  de 
Lion,  of  England  to  tbe 
Pope,  with  the  breast- 
plate  of  tbe  bi^iop  of 
Beauvais. 


to  a  feeliof  of  admiration  aa  enthneiaetk  aa  it  ia  alvmji  alcqintiy  and  pemm 
(My  ekpraeeed.— JToorw.] 

>  [Tbe  alluiion  here  ie  to  eeae  now  fnjCMtaa  cahsaaiee  wtecfc  b^l  w« 
eireulated  by  the  radical  preea^  at  tbe  tune  when  Mr.  IA  ^ca  waa  w  :— i1i 
date  for  tbe  Chair  of  Moral  Phtloaophy  in  tbe  Vnivarmj  of  EdatbuiKa.) 

4  {**  Ordered  Fletdwr  (at  four  o'cloek  this  aftcrooon)  to  copy  am  ar«c«  v 
aiffat  apothec^me  of  Baeoo,  in  which  I  hare  detected  saeb  twmdvca  m  a 
ecboolboy  might  detect,  rather  than  commit.  S»cb  are  the  eafae  !  ^  h^ 
miut  tbey  be,  when  euch  ae  I  can  etamble  on  their  mwake*  or  twaw^wi— > 
I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  thai  I  frow  cjmicaL'^— ByrtM  INavy,  Jaa.  1^  IflL 

5  ["  If  parte  allure  tbee,  think  bow  Bacon  altimd, 

Tbe  wiaeet,  brifhtael,  maaneal  of  aaakiDd."'Fqpe  ] 
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«fi7. 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had       This  did  not  happen 
a  petition  oflered  him  divers  times    to  Demetrius,  but   to 
by  an  old  woman,  and  answered  he    PMKp  King  of  Mace- 
had  no  leisure:  whereupon   the    don. 
woman  said  aloud,  Why  tiien  give 
over  to  be  king. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Having  stated  that  Bacon  was  frequently  incorrect  in  his 
citations  from  history.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  in  what 
reirards  so  great  a  name  (however  trifling)  to  support  the 
assertion  by  such  facts  as  more  immediately  occur  to  me. 
Thev  are  but  trifles,  and  jet  for  such  trifles  a  schoolboy 
would  be  whipped,  (if  still  in  the  fourth  form  ;)  and  Voltaire 
for  half  a  dozen  similar  errors  has  been  treated  as  a  super- 
ficial writer,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
Warton :— "  Voltaire,  a  writer  of  mw:h  deeper  research  than 
is  imagined,  and  the  first  who  has  displayed  the  literature 
and  customs  of  the  dark  ages  with  any  drgree  of  pmetraHtm 
and  comprehension.*''  For  another  distinguished  estimonv 
to  Voltaire's  merits  in  literary  research,  see  also  lord  Hol- 
land's excellent  Account  of  the  Life  anid  Writings  of  Lope 
dc  Vega,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  edition  of  1817.« 

Voltaire  has  even  been  termed  "  a  shallow  fellow,"  by 
some  of  the  same  school  who  called  Dryden's  Ode  "a 
drunken  song :"— a  school  (as  it  is  called,  I  presume,  from 
their  education  being  still  incomplete)  the  whole  of  whose 
filthy  trash  of  Epics,  Excursions,  Ac.  &c.  &c.  is  not  worth 
the  two  words  in  Zaire,  "  Vomt  plntret,'**  or  a  single  speech 
of  Tancred :— a  school,  the  apostate  lives  of  whose  renega- 
does,  with  their  tea-drinking  neutrality  of  morals,  and  their 
convenient  treachery  in  politics— in  the  record  of  their 
accumulated  pretences  to  virtue  can  produce  no  actums 
(were  all  their  good  deeds  drawn  up  in  array)  to  equal 
or  approach  the  sole  defence  of  the  family  of  Galas,  by 
that  great  and  unequalled  genius— the  universal  Voltaire. 

I  have  ventured  to  remark  on  these  little  inaccuracies  of 
**  the  greatest  genius  that  England,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  produced,"*  merely  to  show  our  national  in- 
justice in  condemning  i^eneraU^  the  greatest  genius  of 
France  for  such  inadvertencies  as  these,  of  which  the 
highest  of  England  has  been  no  less  guilty.  Query,  was 
Bacon  a  greater  intellect  than  Newton  T 

CAMPBELL.* 

B«ing  in  the  humor  of  criticism,  I  shall  proceed,  after 
having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of  Bacon,  to  touch  upon  one 
or  two  as  trifling  in  their  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  by  the 
ju.nlT  celebrated  Campbell.  But  I  do  this  in  good-will,  and 
trust  it  will  be  so  taken.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  mv 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentleman,  it 
would  be  his  classical,  honest,  and  triumphant  defence  of 
Pope,  against  the  vulgar  cant  of  the  day,  and  its  existing 
Grub-street. 

The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  are,— 

FiTstIv,  in  speaking  of  Anste^,  whom  he  accuses  of  having 
taken  *'his  leading  characters  from  Smollett y  Anstey*s 
Bath  Guide  was  published  in  17M.  Smollett's  Humphry 
Clinker  (the  only  work  of  Smollett's  from  which  Tabitha, 
4cc.  ft^:.  could  have  been  taken)  was  written  during  SmoUetVs 
last  residence  at  Leghorn  in  1770—"  Argal^*^  if  there  has  been 
any  borrowing,  Anstey  must  be  the  creditor,  and  not  the 
debtor.  I  refer  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  own  data  in  his  lives  of 
Smollett  and  Anstey. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Campbell  says  in  the  life  of  Cowper  (note 
to  paffe  356,  vol.  vii.)  that  he  knows  not  to  whom  Cowper 
allodes  in  these  Hues  :— 

**  Nor  he  who,  for  the  i)ane  of  thousands  bom. 
Built  Ood  a  ehitreh,  and  laugh'd  his  word  to  scorn." 

The  Calvinist  meant  Voltaire,  and  the  church  of  Femey, 
with  its  inscription  '*  Deo  erexit  Voltaire." 

Thirdly,  in  the  life  of  Bums,  Mr.  Campbell  quotes  Shak- 
spearethns:— 


9  rTiil  Voluirt  appMiwL  tbtn  wm  no  natioo  mort  ifBonnt  of  itt 
t»«i^bora*  Ki«raiart  than  tlM  Fnoeh.  H*  flnt  tzpowd,  and  Umo  e«r> 
rectcd,  tkn  otg\»cl  in  hia  eoantrjmen.  Tbtrt  it  uo  wriur  to  whom  Um 
^trtltors  of  oUmt  nations,  Mpceially  of  Enf  land,  an  to  ind»bud  for  th«  es- 
f  e«»«toa  of  their  fame  in  France,  and,  throu/h  France,  in  Europe.  Tbcre 
la  oo  critic  who  haa  emplejtd  mora  time,  wit,  inftnaitj.  and  ailiftnce  in 
proneeonr  the  literarj  intareoara*  between  coaoirj  and  oounlry,  and  in 
^|«bratinf  in  one  lancua^  the  triumphs  of  another.  Yet,  bj  a  atranira 
fm*mli*7*  ^  ^  conatantTr  repreacnted  as  the  eoem^  of  all  literature  but  bis 
o^m  I  aJMl  Spaniard*,  »f  Ushmeo,  and  Italians  ru  with  each  other  in  in. 
■wmisc^i'^f  ■C*'ns(  hia  oeeaaional  exanfeniion  of  bully  pasaafea;  the  authora 
t^  ivbich.  Oil  he  pointed  oat  their  beanliea,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the 
f  in  which  I  heir  lan|ruaf«  was  apoken.  Thoae  who  feel  auch  indifna> 
,  hia  miarepresentations  and  orerstfhts,  would  And  it  difllcult  to  pro- 
critie  in  any  modem  ianftiafe,  who,  in  apeakinr  of  foreif  n  literature, 
ar  kifomMl  or  man  eaSdid  than  Volta&a ;  tad  they  eenaialy  oevar 


*'  To  gild  refined  sold,  to  paint  the  rose^ 
Or  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet." 

This  version  by  no  means  improves  the  original,  which  is 
as  follows  :— 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  My, 
To  throts  a  perfume  en  the  violet,"  kJC.—King  John, 

A  great  poet  quoting  another  should  be  correct :  he  should 
also  be  accurate,  when  he  accuses  a  Parnassian  brother  of 
that  dangerous  charge  '-borrowing."  a  poet  had  better 
borrow  anv  thing  (excepting  money)  than  the  thoughts  of 
another— tney  are  always  sure  to  be  reclaimed ;  but  it  is 
very  hard,  having  been  the  lender^  to  be  denounced  as  the 
debtor,  as  is  the  case  of  Anstey  versus  Smollett. 

As  there  is  '*  honor  amongst  thieves,"  let  there  be  some 
amongst  poets,  and  give  each  his  due,— none  can  aflbrd  to 
give  it  more  than  Mr.  Campbell  himself,  who,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  originality,  and  a  fame  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  is  the  only  poet  of  the  times  (except  Rogers)  who 
can  be  reproached  (and  m  him  it  is  indeed  a  reproach)  with 
having  written  toe  UttU. 

Ravenna,  Jan,  5,  1891. 


Conversations  of  Lord  Btron,  as  related  bt 
TnoMAS  Medwin,  Esq.,  compared  with  a  Por- 
tion OF  ms  Lordship's  Correspondence. 

Thk  volume  of  "  Lord  Byron's  Conversations"  with  Mr. 
Medwin  contains  several  stiiteraents  relative  to  Mr.  Murray, 
his  lordship's  publisher,  against  which,  however  exception* 
able  they  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  defence  to  the 
private  testimony  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  real  par* 
ticulars.  and  to  bis  general  character,  rather  than  resort  to 
any  kind  of  public  appeal,  to  which  he  has  ever  been  ex- 
ceedingly averse.  But  friends,  to  whose  judgment  Mr. 
Murray  is  bound  to  defer,  having  decided  that  such  an  ap- 
peal upon  the  occasion  is  become  a  positive  duty  on  his 
part,  he  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought  too  obtrusive  in 
oppo5ing  to  those  personal  allegations  extracts  from  Lord 
Bvron's  own  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  brief  notes 
of  necessary  explanation. 

Capt.  MEDvnir,  p.  1(J7. 

**  Murray  olTered  me,  of  his  own  accord,  lOOOI.  a  canto 
for  Don  Juan,  and  afterwards  reduced  it  to  5002.  on  the  plea 
of  piracy,  and  complained  of  my  dividing  one  canto  into 
two,  because  I  happened  to  say  something  at  the  end  of  the 
third  canto  of  having  done  so." 

Lord  Btron's  Letter. 

"  Kmenna^  February  7,  1890. 
**  Dtmr  Murray f 

"  I  haoe  cofied  and  cut  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan 
into  two,  heeause  tt  was  too  Untt,  and  I  tett  you  this  before 
hand,  because,  in  case  of  any  rechming  between  you  and  me, 
these  two  are  only  to  go  for  one,  as  this  was  the  original  form, 
and  in  fact  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  first ; 
so  remiember,  that  I  have  not  made  this  division  to  double  ujpon 
Tou,  but  uterely  to  euppreis  iome  tediousnees  in  the  aenect  of  the 
thing.  I  should  have  served  you  a  pretty  trick  if  I  had  teni  you, 
for  exan^,  cantoi  of  fifty  $'  *  » 


Capt.  Medwin,  p.  100. 

"  I  dont  wish  to  quarrel  with  Murray,  but  it  seems  in- 
evitable. I  had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  him  the  other 


would  be  able  to  discover  one  wtio  to  those  qualitiea  anitea  so  much  safacity 
and  liveiineas.  His  enemies  would  fain  peraoada  na  that  auch  ezuberanea 
of  wit  impliea  a  want  of  informalioa ;  hot  they  only  aaceecd  in  showinr  that 
a  want  04  wit  by  no  means  implies  an  exuberance  of  tnformatioiU'--A«ni 
BoUend.] 
»  -^-M  n  est  trop  Trai  que  I'honncur  me  Pordonne, 

Que  le  voos  adorai,  que  )e  tous  abandonne. 
Que  Je  renonee  k  vous,  que  voas  le  disirex. 
Que  aous  una  autre  Um  . . .  Zaira,  wous  platrtx  7"— 

Zaire,  acta  iv.  ac  fi. 

4  Pope,  in  Speaee's  Aoeedotas,  p.  1S8.    Malooa's  editiou. 

•  r **  Head  CampbeU'e  Poets.  Or  nacted  Tom*s  silpa  of  the  pen.  A  mod 
work,  thooirb— etyle  aflaetcd— bat  his  delbne*  of  Pops  is  floeiaua.  To  he 
BOca,  it  is  bis  omn  eauae  too,— but  ao  OMttar,  it  ia  eery  food,  aad  doaa  him 
fraat  eiadit.**— S|rro(i  XNary,  Jan.  10, 1811.] 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


day.  Oalignani  wrote  to  me,  offering  to  purchase  the  copj- 
right  of  my  works,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exclusive  pririlege 
oT  printing  them  in  France.  I  might  have  made  my  own 
terms,  ana  put  the  money  in  my  own  pocket ;  instead  of 
which,  I  enclosed  Galignani's  letter  to  Murray,  in  order 
that  he  might  conclude  the  matter  as  he  pleased.  He  did 
so,  Tery  advantageouslv  for  his  own  interest ;  but  never 
had  the  complaisance,  tne  common  politeness,  to  thank  me, 
or  acknowledge  my  letter.** 


LoBD  Btsok's  Lbttbb. 

**  Rwenna,  9&r«  4,  1890. 

*'  /  havt  received  from  Mr.  Oalignam  the  endoied  letteri, 

duplicates^  and  receipt t^  which  toiU  expknn  themsehee.    As  the 

poems  are  four  property  by  purchase^  rights  and  justice^  ALL 

MATTEBS  OP  PUBLICATION,  J^.   ^.  ARE  POB  TOU  TO  DBCIDB 

UPON.  /  know  not  how  far  my  compliance  with  Mr.  G.'s  request 
might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would  not  be  honest.  In  case 
^  choose  to  arrange  with  him  J  enclose  the  permits  to  you^  and 
tn  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business  altogether.  I  sign 
them  merely  to  enable  you  to  exert  the  power  you  Justly  possess 
more  properly.  I  wiU  bane  nothing  to  ao  with  it  further^  except 
in  my  answer  to  Mr.  GaUgnani^  to  state  that  the  letters^  4c.  ^. 
are  sent  to  yoit,  and  the  causes  thereof.    If  you  can  check  these 

/'oreign  pirates,  do  ;  if  not,  put  the  permissive  papers  in  the  fire, 
can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever  but  to  secure  to  you  your 


Note.— Mr.  Murray  derived  no  advantage  from  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  which  was  by  no  means  of  the  importance 
here  ascribed  to  it,  and  therefore  was  never  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect :  the  documents  alluded  to  are  still  in  his 
possession. 


Capt.  Mbdwik,  pp.  lW-171. 

"  Murray  has  long  prevented  the  *  Quarterly*  from  abusing 
me.  Some  of  their  bullies  have  had  their  fingers  itching 
to  be  at  me  ;  but  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a  set-to. 

<*  Murray  and  I  have  dissolved  all  connection :  he  had 
the  choice  of  giving  up  me  or  the  Navy  List.  There  was 
no  hesitation  which  way  he  should  decide :  the  Admiralty 
carried  the  dav.  Now"  for  the  Quarterly  •  their  batteries 
will  be  opened ;  but  I  can  fire  broadsides  too.  They  have 
been  letting  off  lots  of  squibs  and  crackers  against  me,  but 
they  only  make  a  noise  and  *  *  *.** 

'*  *  Werner*  was  the  last  book  Murray  published  for  me, 
and  three  months  after  came  out  the  Quarterlv's  article  on 
my  Pla3rs,  when  *  Marino  Faliero*  was  noticed  for  the  first 


LoBD  Btbor's  Lbttbb. 

«  Genoa,  lObre  S5,  18». 
"  /  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having  re- 
solved  to  read  no  uwre  reviewst  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  but  who 
can  control  his  fate  T  '  GaUgnani,*  to  whom  my  English  studies 
are  confined,  has  forwarded  a  cvpy  of  at  least  one  half  of  it  in  his 
indefatigable  weekly  compilation^  and  as,  *  like  honor,  it  came  un- 
locked for,*  I  have  looked  through  it.  I  must  say  that  upon  the 
WHOLE— fAot  is,  the  whole  of  the  halp  which  I  have  read  (for 
the  other  half  is  to  be  the  segment  of  Gal.^s  next  week*s  circufar) 
— it  is  certamly  handsome,  and  any  thing  but  unkind  or  unfair.** 

Note.— The  passage  about  the  Admiralty  is  unfounded  in 
fact,  and  no  otherwise  deserving  of  notice  than  to  mark  its 
absurdity ;  and  with  ng^rd  to  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  his 
lordship  well  knew  that  it  was  established,  and  constantly 
conducted,  on  principles  which  absolutely  excluded  Mr. 
Murray  from  all  such  interference  m-  infiuence  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  **  Conversations.** 


Capt.  Mbdwin,  p.  168. 

**  Because  I  gave  Mr.  Murray  one  of  my  poems,  he  want- 
ed to  make  me  believe  that  I  had  made  him  a  present  of 
two  others,  and  hinted  at  some  lines  in  *  English  Bards* 
that  were  certainly  to  the  point.  But  I  have  altered  my 
mind  considerably  upon  that  subject :  as  I  once  hinted  to 
him,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  profit  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brain  as  well  as  that  of  his  brow,  4tc. ;  besides, 
I  was  poor  at  that  time,  and  have  no  idea  of  aggrandizing 
bookseUers.*' 


LoBD  Btbor's  Lbttbb. 

**  Jmsmmry  S,  161ft. 
**  Dear  Sir, 

*'  Tour  offer  is  Uber^  in  the  eatreau,  and  mmeh  wtore  :ha 
the  two  poems  can  possibly  be  worth — but  I  casuiat  accept  iS,  mr 
will  not.  You  are  most  welcome  to  them,  as  additiams  to  tie 
collected  volumes,  without  any  demand  or  expectation  on  mf  pan 
whatever. 

«  BTROy. 

"P.  S.—I  have  enclosed  your  draft  TORN,  for  fear  ^ec 
eidents  by  the  way. — I  wish  you  would  not  throw  tewtpiatim  » 
mine  ;  it  is  not  from  a  disdain  of  the  universal  idei — morfr&m  c 
present  euperflmtv  of  his  treasures — /  can  assure  you^  that  Irtfme 
to  worship  htm— but  what  is  right  is  right,  and  umst  mat  yieU  t» 


«*  T6  J.  Mwray,  Esq.** 

NoTB.— The  above  letter  relates  to  a  draft  for  1,006 
mineas,  offered  by  Mr.  Murray  for  two  poems,  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  and  Parisina,  which  his  lordship  had  previousty,  a: 
a  short  interval,  presented  to  Mr.  Murray  as  donations.' — 
Lord  Byron  was  afterwards  induced  by  Mr.  Murray^ 
earnest  persuasion,  to  accept  the  1,000  guineas,  and  Mr. 
Murray  has  his  lordship's  assignment  of  the  copyright  of 
the  two  pieces  accordingly. 


Capt.  Mbdwin,  p.  IM. 

**  Murray  pretends  to  have  lost  money  by  my  writings, 
and  pleads  poverty ;  but  if  he  is  poor,  wnicn  is  aookewbat 
problematical  to  me,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 

'*  Mr.  Murray  is  tender  of  my  fame.  How  kind  in  him ! 
He  is  afraid  of  my  writing  too  fast.  Why  ?  becMise  he  has 
a  tender  regard  for  his  own  pocket,  and  does  not  like  the 
look  of  any  new  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  a  book  of 
mine,  till  he  has  seen  his  old  friends  in  a  variety  of  oev 
faces ;  ID  EST,  disposed  of  a  vast  many  editions  of  the 
former  works.  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me 
without  Douglas  Kinnaird,  who  has  always  been  rov  best 
and  kindest  friend.  It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  Mr.'  Mor- 
ray.»» 

Note.— In  the  numerous  letters  received  by  Mr.  Murray 
yearly  (torn  Lord  Byron,  (who,  in  writing  them,  was  not  ac- 
customed to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  feehngs,)  not  one 
has  any  tendency  towards  the  imputations  here  throw  a 
out :  the  incongruity  of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  fad 
of  Mr.  Murray  naving  paid  at  various  times,  for  the  copv* 
right  of  his  lordship's  poems,  sums  amounting  to  upwards 
ori5,000/.,  vis. 
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Capt.  Mbdwin,  p.  170. 

**  My  differences  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  ke 
purchased  •  Cain,' '  The  Two  Foscari,'  and  •  Sardasapalns^* 
he  sent  me  a  deed,  which  you  may  remember  witoe^m^ 
Well ;  after  its  return  to  England  it  was  discovered  that 


But  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  it.**— 
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Note.— Mr.  Murray  of  course  cannot  answer  a  statement 
which  he  does  not  see ;  but  pledges  himself  to  disprove  any 
inculpation  the  suppressed  passage  may  contain,  whenever 
disclosed.  He  has  written  twice  to  Captain  Medwin*s  pub- 
lisher, desiring,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  have  the  passage 
printed  entire  in  any  new  edition  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  favored  with  a  copy  9f  it.  As  this  has  not 
yet  been  obtained,  and  as  the  context  seems  to  imply  that 
It  accuses  him  of  endeavoring  to  take  some  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage of  Lord  Byron,  he  thinks  he  shall  be  forgiven  for 
stating  the  following  circumstances. 

Mr.  Murray  having  accidentally  heard  that  Lord  Byron 
was  in  pecumary  difficulties,  immediately  forwarded  I,50(M. 
to  him,  with  an  assurance  that  another  such  sum  should  be 
at  his  service  in  a  few  months ;  and  that,  if  such  assistance 
should  not  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Murray  would  be  ready  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  all  his  lordship's  works  for  his  use. 

The  following  is  Lord  Byron's  acknowledgment  of  this 
offer. 

**  ^ovmtber  lithf  1615. 
"  Deiar  Str, 

"  /  return  you  your  bills  not  accepted^  ftvl  eeriainUf  not 
VKHONORsn.  Your  pretent  offer  is  a  fovor  which  I  would  accept 
from  fou  if  I  accepted  such  from  any  man.  Had  such  been  my  tnr 
tention,  I  can  ttssure  you  I  would  Mve  asked  you  fairly  and  as 
freely  oj  you  wouldjrtve ,  and  I  cannot  say  more  of  my  confidence 
or  your  conduct,  7a«  circumstances  which  induce  me  to  part 
with  my  booksj  though  sufficiently  are  not  immediatblt  pressing. 
I  have  made  up  my  mitid  to  fAcai,  and  there  is  an  end.  Had  I 
been  disposed  to  trespass  on  your  kindness  in  this  way,  it  would 
have  been  before  now  ;  but  J  am  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  declining  it,  as  it  sets  my  opinion  of  you,  and  indeed  of  human 
nature,  in  a  different  tight  from  that  in  which  I  have  been  ae- 
cusUmed  to  consider  it. 

'*  Beheve  me,  very  truly, 

'*  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servasU, 
"  BYRON. 
"  To  John  Murray,  Bsq.** 

Note.— That  nothing  had  occurred  to  subvert  these 
friendly  sentiments  will  appear  from  the  three  letters  sub- 
joined, the  second  of  them  written  by  Lord  Byron  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  the  last  addressed  by  his  lord- 
ship's valet  to  Mr.  Murray  as  one  of  his  deceased  master's 
most  confidential  friends. 

Loan  Btbon's  Letters. 

"  May  Bth,  1819. 
**  /  have  a  great  respect  for  your  ffood  and  gentlemanly 
qualities,  and  return  your  personal  friendship  towards  me 
*****  *^  You  deserve  and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whose 
esteem  is  worth  having,  and  of  none  more  {however  useless  it  may 
be)  than 

"  Yours,  very  truiy, 

'^BYRON» 

**  Missolonghi,  Feb.  85. 1834. 
*  /  have  heard  from  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  thai  you  state 
a  reoort  of  a  satire  on  Mr.  Gifford  having  arrived  from  Italy,  said 
to  be  written  by  ME,  but  that  Tou  do  not  believe  it ;  I  dare  say 
you  do  not,  nor  anybody  else,  I  should  think.  Whoever  asserts 
that  I  am  the  author  or  abettor  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  Gifford, 
ties  in  his  throat :  I  always  regarded  him  as  my  literary  father, 
and  myself  as  his  prodigal  son.  If  any  such  composition  exists, 
it  is  none  of  mine.  You  ibiow,  asweU  as  anybody,  upon  whom 
/  have  or  have  not  written,  and  tou  also  know  whether  they  do 
or  did  not  deserve  the  same—and  so  much  for  such  matters. 

•*  You  will,  perhaps,  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news  from  this 
part  of  Greece,  (which  is  most  liable  to  invasion,)  but  vou  will 
hear  enough  through  public  and  private  duamels,  on  that  head.  I 
will,  however,  give  you  the  events  of  a  week,  mtnghnw  my  own 
private  peculiar  with  the  pubtic,  for  we  are  here  jumbled  a  Httle 
together  at  present. 

'"  On  Sunday,  (the  15th,  I  beUeve,)  I  had  a  strong  and  sudden 
convulsive  attack  which  left  me  speechless,  though  not  motionless, 
for  some  strongmen  could  not  hold  me  ;  but  whether  it  was  epi- 
lepsy, catalnsy,  cachexy,  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exy  or  epiy, 
the  doctors  have  not  decided,  or  whether  it  was  spasmodic  or  ner- 
vous, 4e.,  but  it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  of, 
and  all  that.  On  Monday  they  put  leeches  to  my  temples,  no  dif- 
ficult matter,  but  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped  tiU  eleven  at  night, 
(they  had  gone  too  near  the  temporal  artiryfor  my  temporal  safe- 
ty,) and  neither  styptic  nor  caustic  would  cauterize  the  orifice 
tiU  after  a  hundred  attempts, 

**  On  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  briff  of  war  ran  on  shore.  On 
Wednesday,  great  preparations  being  made  to  attack  her,  though 

?'oteeUd  by  her  consorts,  the  Turks  burned  her,  and  retired  to 
atras.    On  Thursday,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suliotes 
amd  the  Frank  guard  at  the  arsonai ;  a  Swedish  officer  was 


kUled,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wottnded,  and  a  general  fight  ex- 
pected, and  with  some  difficulty  prevented.  On  Friday,  the 
officer  buried,  and  Captain  Parry's  English  artificers  mutinied, 
under  pretence  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  md  are  for  quit- 
ting the  country— they  may.  On  Saturday,  we  had  the  smartest 
shw:k  of  an  earthquake  which  I  remember,  (and  I  have  felt  Ihirtv, 
slight  or  smart,  at  different  periods;  <A^  are  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,)  and  the  whole  army  discharged  their  arms,  upon 
the  same  nrineiple  that  savages  beat  drums  or  howl,  during  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon ;  it  was  a  rare  scene  altogether.  If  you  had 
but  seen  the  English  Johnnies,  who  had  never  been  out  of  a  Cock- 
ney workshop  before,  nor  will  agavi  if  they  can  help  it !  And  on 
Sunday  we  heara  that  the  Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa  with 
one  humdred  and  odd  thousand  men. 

"  In  coming  here  I  had  two  escapes,— from  the  Turks,  (one  of 
my  vessels  was  taken,  but  afterwards  released,)  and  the  other 
from  shipwreck ;  we  drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the  Scn^hes, 
(islands  near  the  coast.) 

"  /  have  t^tained  from  the  Greeks  the  release  of  eight  and 
twenty  T^kish  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  sent 
them  to  Patras  and  Prevesa  at  my  own  charge:  One  little 
girl. of  nine  years  old,  who  proposes  rewutininr  wUh  uu,  I  shall 
(if  I  kve)  send  with  her  mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or  to  Eng- 
land, and  adopt  her.  Her  name  is  Hato  Hatagee  :  she  is  a  very 
pretty  lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were  kiUed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  she  herself  and  her  mother  were  spared  by  special  favor, 
and  owing  to  her  extreme  youth,  she  being  then  but  five  or  six 
years  old. 

"  My  health  is  rather  better,  and  I  can  ride  about  again. 
My  office  here  is  no  sinecure — so  many  parties  and  difficulties 
oj  every  kind ;  but  I  wiU  do  what  I  can.  Prince  Mavrocordati 
u  an  excellent  person,  and  does  all  in  his  power ;  but  his  situa- 
tion  is  perplexing  in  the  extreme :  still  we  have  great  hopes  of 
the  success  of  the  contest.  You  will  hear,  however,  more  of 
public  news  from  plenty  of  quarters,  for  I  have  little  time  to  write. 
BeUeve  me, 

"  Yours,  4c.  *e.  ■ 
"iV.  B. 

**  To  Johsi  Murray,  Bsq» 


Lbttbb  of  Lobd  Btron's  Valet. 


•Sir, 


*  Missolonghi,  April  31, 1834. 


Forgive  me  for  this  intrusion  which  I  now  am  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  writv^  to  you,  to  inform  you  of  the  mel- 
ancholy news  of  my  Lord  Byron,  who  is  no  more.  He  departed 
this  miserable  life  on  the  I9th  of  April,  after  an  illness  of  only 
ten  days.  His  lordship  began  by  a  nervous  fever,  and  terminated  \ 
with  an  infiamsnation  on  the  brain,  for  want  of  being  bled  in  time, 
which  his  lordship  refused  till  it  was  too  late.  I  have  sent  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh*s  letter  enclosed  in  yours,  which  I  think  would 
be  better  for  you  to  open  and  explain  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  I  fear 
the  contents  of  the  letter  will  be  too  much  for  her.  And  you  wHl 
please  to  inform  Lady  Byron  and  the  Honorable  Miss  Byron, 
whom  I  am  wished  to  see  when  I  return  with  my  loriPs  effects,  and 
his  dear  and  noble  temains:  Sir,  you  will  please  manage  in  the  mild- 
est way  possible,  or  I  am  much  afraid  of  the  consequences 
Sir,  you  will  please  give  my  duty  to  Lady  Byron  ;  hoping  she 
will  allow  me  to  see  her,  by  my  lord's  particular  wish,  and  Miss 
Byron  likewise.  Please  to  excuse  aU  defects,  for  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  either  say  or  do,  for  after  twenty  years'  service 
with  my  lord,  he  was  mare  to  me  than  a  father,  and  I  am  too 
much  distressed  to  now  /toe  a  correct  account  of  every  particu- 
lar, which  I  hope  to  do  at  my  errival  in  England.Sir,  you 
will  likewise  have  the  goodneu  io  forward  the  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Captain  George  Byron,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
faaiify  and  tUle,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  send  him  a  line.  But 
you.  Sir,  wiU  please  to  explain  to  him  all  oartieulars,  as  I  have 
not  time,  as  the  express  is  now  ready  to  make  his  voyage  day  and 
night  tUl  he  arrives  in  London.— I  must.  Sir,  praying  forgive- 
ness, and  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  you  wHl  so  far  oblige  me 
as  to  execute  aU  my  wishes,  which  I  am  well  convinced  you  will 
not  refuse. 

**  I  remain.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  obedient  and  very  hsanble  servant, 
"  W.  FLETCHER, 
**  Valet  to  the  late  L,  B.for  twenty  years. 

**  P.  S.—I  mention  my  name  and  capacity  thai  you  may  ro- 
member  and  forgive  this,  when  you  remember  the  quantity  of  times 
^  have  been  at  your  house  in  Albemarte-street. 

"  To  John  Murray,  Esq." 

Note.— Other  letters  from  Lord  Byron,  of  the  same  tenor 
and  force  with  these  now  produced,  might  have  been  added. 
But  It  is  presumed  that  these  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
in  the  present  case,  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
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oUiers,  that  desultory,  ez-parte  conversationti  eren  if  ac- 
curately reported,  will  often  conrey  imperfect  and  erroneous 
notions  of  the  9peaker*8  real  sentiments. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 
AlbewiarU  Streetf 
30tk  Oct.  1884. 


Capt.  Midwik,  p.  170. 

**  My  differences  with  Murray  are  not  over.  When  he 
purchased  '  Cain,'  *  The  Two  Foscari,*  and  *  Sardanapalus,' 
he  sent  me  a  deed,  which  you  may  remember  witnessing. 
Well ;  after  its  return  to  England,  it  was  discoTcred  that 
it  eoiUauud  o  datu*  whiek  had  been  wtrodMeed  withotit  mv 


JbMwMSfc,  a  darnee  iy  wkiek  I  hoemi  mftdf  to  efer  Mr.  Mfmr- 
rmf  att  wtif  /ktwr  comfoeitiome.  But  l  shall  tale  BO  nOLet 
of  it.** 

Note.— The  words  in  italic  are  those  which  were  son- 
pressed  in  the  two  first  editions  of  Captain  Medwin*s  book, 
and  which  Mr.  Murray  has  receivea  from  the  poblisber 
after  the  foregoing  statement  was  printed.  He  luu  only  to 
observe  upon  the  subject,  that  on  referring  to  the  deed  m 
question,  no  such  clause  is  to  be  found ;  that  this  iostnimeol 
was  aymed  in  London  by  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaifd.  as  , 
Lord  &rron*s  procurator,  and  witnessed  by  Richard  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  one  of  the  partners  in  Mr.  Kinnaird*s  bankinf 
house ;  and  that  the  signature  of  Captain  Medwin  is  not 
affixed. 

J  M. 

id  Nov, 


Abblabd,  183. 

Abencerrage,  530.  570. 

Aberdeen,  town  of,  715. 

Aberdeen,  (Oeorge  Haunilton  Gordon,) 

fourth  earl  of,  tl.  438.  446. 
Abemethy,  John,  surgeon,  717. 
AbruKzi,  495. 

Absalom  and  Achitophel,  640. 810. 
Absence,  results  of.  641. 
Absent  friend,  pleasure  of  defending, 

760. 
Abydos,  Bride  of,  87.  661. 
Acamania,  34. 
Achelous,  river,  34. 
Acheron,  lake,  31. 
Achenisia,  lake,  31. 
Achilles,  his  person,  313.  751.    Tomb 

of.  658. 660. 
Achitophel,  610. 
Achmet  111.,  13S. 
Acroceraunian  mountains,  60. 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  96.  732.  771. 
Actium,  30.  31.    Sea-fight  of,  31.  678. 
Ada.    See  Byron,  Au^sta-Ada. 
Adams.  John,  a  earner,  who  died  of 

drunkenness,  epitaph  on,  547. 
Addison,  723.  His  account  of  a  remark- 
able dream,  653.    His  '  faint  praise,' 

760. 
'Address,  spoken  at  the  opening  of 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,*  562. 
'  Address  intended  to  be  recited  at  the 

Caledonian  Meeting,*  568. 

*  Adieu,  the :  written  under  the  impreS' 

sion  Uiat  tne  author  would  soon  die,' 
544. 

*  Adi-m,  adieu !  my  native  shore,'  14. 
Admiration,  630.  671. 

*  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Soul  when 

dyin^,' translation  of,  380. 

Adriatic,  the,  53. 

Adversity,  733  740. 

Advice,  616.  75  ^ 

JSgeansea,  111.463. 

JSgina,56.  111. 

.£schylu8,  his  *  Prometheus,*  203.  His 
*  Seven  before  Thebes,'  202.  Trans- 
lation  frcm  his  'Prometheus  Vino- 
tus,'  300     His  *  Persians'  quoted,  647. 

iEsietes,  torn.'  of,  02. 

iEsop,  540. 

iEtna,66. 

JBtolia,  34. 

Africa  and  Africans,  described,  655. 

Agamemnon,  601. 

Age,  38.  227. 

*  Age  of  Bronze ;  or.  Carmen  Seculare 

et  Annus  hand  Mirabilis,*  536. 
Age  of  Gold,  682. 
'  res,  changes  produced  by  the  lapse  of. 
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1. 

Agesilaus,  170. 
Agis.  King  of  Sparta.  240. 
Agilulf,  Duke  of  Tmin,  783. 
Aglietti,  Dr.,  52.  240. 
Agostini,  Leonard,  784. 
Agrarian  law,  716. 
Aiax,  26.    Sepulchre  of,  03.  658. 
Alamanni,  241. 
Alaric,  28  464. 

Alban  HiU,  description  of  the,  70. 701. 
AlbADia,  80. 772. 
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Albanian  dialect  of  the  Ulyric,  speci- 
mens of,  773. 
Albanians,  their  character  and  manners, 

32,  33.  772.  Their  resemblance  to 
the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  772. 

Albano,  70. 

Albano,  Francesco,  742. 

Albion,  sensations  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  chalky  belt,  710. 

Albnzzi,  Countess,  240.  578. 

Albrizzi,  Giuseppe,  578. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  19.  25. 

Alcibiades,  beauty  of  bis  person,  313. 
General  charm  of  his  name,  313. 
His  character,  325.  754. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  visit  to  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  02.  657.  His  sarcoph- 
agus, 536.  His  chastity,  635. 665.  His 
reply  to  Parmenio  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  612. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  540. 
685.  752. 

Alexander  IIL,  submission  of  Barba- 
rossa  to,  780. 

Alfieri,  Vittorio,  his  life  quoted,  52.  His 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
58.  His  m  cmory  dear  to  the  Ita^ans, 
764. 

Alfonso  III.,  55,  56.  117.  480,  400.  His 
wife  Isabella,  117. 

Alffiers,  614.  784. 

Alnama,  576. 

Ali  Pacha  of  Yanina,  portrait  of,  31. 33. 
His  letter  in  Lntin  to  Lord  Byron, 

33.  His  assassination,  33.  His  mur- 
der of  GiaSar,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Cas- 
tro, 04.    The  oriRinal  of  Lambro,  654. 

•  All  is  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher,' 476. 
Alia  Hu  .'  80.  695. 

Allegra,  (Lord  Byron's  natural  daugh- 
ter,) 428. 

Alliance,  the  Holv,  540.  678. 

Alphttus,  river,  32. 

Albinula,  Julia,  her  death,  45.  Her  af- 
fecting epitaph,  45.  a. 

Alps,  the.  45.  60. 

Alterkirchen,  44. 

Alypius,  701. 

Amber,  susceptible  of  a  perfume,  02. 

Ambition.  42,  43.  62.  108.314.  712. 

Ambracian  Gulf,  Stanzas  written  in 
passing  the,  554.  Reflections  on  the 
past  and  present  state  of,  31. 

Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  781. 

America,  62.  401.  756. 

'  Araiti^  est  I'Amour  sans  Ailes,'  422. 

Amulets,  the  belief  in,  universal  in  the 
East,  03. 

Anacreon,  his  *  0<A*»  Xtytiv  ArpuM 
translated,  300.  His  Mcffowcriai; 
iroO*  Lpait  translated,  300.  His  mor- 
als worse  than  those  of  Ovid,  605. 

Anastasius  Macedon,  706. 

Anastasius,  Hope*s,  448. 

Ancestry,  685. 

*  And  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low,* 

550. 
'  And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair,' 

561. 
'  And  thou  wert  sad  !*  482. 
Andalusian  nobleman,  adventures  of, 

604. 
Aodrmach,44. 
Andrews,  Bishop,  a  punster,  450. 


Andrews,  Miles  Peter,  esq.,  his  pro 
logues,  441.  Some  account  of,  441.  n. 

Andromache,  543. 

Anent,  725. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce,  58.  His  Statue  of 
Moses,  512.  His  Last  Judgment,  513. 
His  copy  of  Dante,  603.  Treatment 
of,  by  Julius  II.,  308.  Neglect  of,  by 
Leo  X.,  513.    Anecdote  of.  812. 

Angelo,  St..  Castle  of,  68.  323. 

Angiolini,  dancer.  440. 

Anger,  75.  107.  617. 

Angling,  *  the  cruelest  and  stupidest  of 
sports,'  745. 

Anne,  Lines  to,  545. 

Annesley,  tiill  near.  485. 

Annuitants,  aUeged  longevity  of,  626. 

Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  765.  813. 

Anteros,  192. 

Anthony,  St.,  his  recipe  for  hot  blood, 
607. 

Antigonus,  812. 

Anti-Jacobin,  524. 

Antilochus,  tomb  of,  92.  658. 

Antinous,  bis  heroic  death,  26. 

Antoninus  Pius.  790 

Antony,  31.  His  person  described,  313. 
The  slave  of  love.  638.  678. 

Apelles,  512. 

Apennines,  60.  500. 

Apicius,  520. 

Apollo,  651. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  69. 

Appearances,  *  the  joint  on  which  good 
society  hinges,'  743. 

Appetite,  667. 

Applause,  popular,  646. 

Arabs,  life  of  the,  96. 

Ararat,  Mount,  842. 

Arcadia,  773. 

Archidamus,  179. 

Archimedes,  752. 

Archipelago,  46.  182. 

Ardennes,  forest  of,  41. 

Aretmo,  Pietro,  787. 

Aretino.  Leonardo,  500. 

Argos,  130. 

Argus.  Ulysses*  dog,  641. 

Argyle  Institution,  441. 

Argyro- Castro,  94. 

Ariosto,  his  portrait  by  Titian,  156. 
His  bust,  56.  783.  Contrasted  with 
Tasso,  511.  His  person  respected  by 
the  public  robber,  809. 

Aristides,  811. 

Aristippus,  638. 

Aristophanes,  635. 

Aristotle,  61 1.755. 

Arithmetic,  poets  of,  769. 

*  Armageddon,'  Townshend's,  451. 
Army,  695. 

Army  tailor,  80. 

Amaouts,  or  Albanese,  772.  Their  re- 
semblance to  the  highlanders  of  Soot- 
land,  772. 

Amo,  river,  57.  "14. 

ArquA,  55.  782. 

*  Art  of  Happiness.*  Horace's,  739. 

*  A  spirit  pass'd  before  mo,'  478. 

*  As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone,*  551 
Asdrubal,  175. 

Askalon,  388. 
Asphaltes,  lake,  43. 
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Aeturias,  18. 

*  Atalantis,'  Account  of  Mrt.  Manley^s, 

728. 

Athanasian  creed,  080. 

'  Atheista  Fulminato/  the  old  religiouB 
play  of.  600.  601. 

AtaeniBus.  035. 

Athenians,  character  of  the,  774. 

Athens,  apostrophe  to.  36.  Reflections 
on  the  past  and  present  condition  of, 
96.  Its  situation  and  climate.  26. 
773.  On  th?  plunder  of  the  works  of 
art  at,  97. 

Athens,  Maid  of,  ft5S. 

Aihos,  Mount,  29. 66.  Project  for  hew- 
ing it  into  »  statue  of  Alexander,  736. 

Atlas,  60. 

'  Attic  Bee.»  764. 

Atticus.  469. 

Attila,  his  harangue  to  his  army  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  470. 

Augury.  059. 

*  Augusta,  Stanzas  to,*  480.    *  Epistle 

to.'  480. 
Augustin,   St,  his    confessions,    60ft. 

761. 
Augustus  Caasar.  472.  791. 
Auld  lang  S3me,  717. 
Aurora  Borealis,  597.    'Don  Juan,*  a 

versified,  687. 
Austerlitz,  battle  oC  468. 
Authors.  161.432.667. 
Autocrat,  709. 

Autumn,  an  Enelish,  described,  749. 
Avarice/  a  gooa  old  gentlemanly  vice,* 

619.    Panegyric  on,  799. 
Ave  Maria !  649. 
Avenches.  45. 
Aventicum.  45. 
Avignon,  781. 
'  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of  wo,*  560. 

*  Away,  ye  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens 

of  roses:' 411. 

*  A  year  ago  you  swore,*  frc.  573. 


B. 

Babel*  tower  of,  668. 

Babylon,  ruins  of,  668. 

Bacchus.  635.  768.    Temple  of,  791. 

Back-woodsmen,  Kentuckian,  700. 

Bacon.  Friar,  his  brazen  head.  690.  The 
discoverer  of  gunpowder,  697. 

Bacon,  Lord,  648.  754.  Essay  on  Em- 
pire. 675.  Inaccuracies  in  his  Apo- 
thegms, 819.    Saying  ot  746. 

Baillie,  Joanna,  906.  Her '  Family  Le- 
gend,' 906. 

Baillie,  Dr.  Matthew,  717.  His  visit  to 
Lord  Byron,  603.  Remarkable  for 
plainness  of  speech,  717. 

Balgownie,  brig  of,  715. 

Baltic,  465. 

Bandusian  Fountain,  799. 

Banks.  S'r  Joseph,  19. 

Baukes.  William^  e8q..639. 

Banshie,  superstition  of  the.  764. 

Barbarossa,  Frederic,  his  submission  to 
Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  53.  780. 

Barings,  the,  799. 

Barnave,  Pierre- Joseph,  601. 

Barometer,  marine,  its  great  value,  661. 

Burossa,  t>attle  of,  465. 

Barrataria,  account  of  the  buccaneer 
establishment  at,  117. 

Barrey.  Ludovick.  468. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  Sermons,  635. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  his  *  Life  of  Peter 
the  Great.'  171.  His  'Eventful  His- 
tory of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,* 
171  His  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  Lord  Bvron's  description  of  a 
shipwreck.  695.  His  account  of  the 
cyanometer.  661.  And  of  the  marine 
barometer,  661. 

Barthelimi.  M..  775. 

Busili,  Lord  Byron's  Athenian  fervant, 
779. 

Bashful  ness,  89. 

Bath  Guide.  Anstey's,  766. 813. 

Bathurst,  Captain,  555. 
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Battle,  40. 106. 13/,  188.  694. 695. 

Baviad  and  Maeviad,  extineuishment  of 
the  Delia  Cruscans  by  tne.  443. 

Baxter,  Richard,  454.    His  Shove,  454. 

Bay  of  Biscay.  15. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  391. 

Bayes,  his  expedient.  456. 

Beatrice  of  Dante,  507.  640. 

Beattie,  Dr.,  his  reflections  on  dreams, 
653. 

Beauhamais,  Eugene,  his  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  Lord  Byron's  de- 
lineation of  Nupoleon  Bonaparte, 
600. 

Beaumont,  Sir  George.  581.  809. 

Beauty,  90.  77,  78.  88.  89.  607.  645.  787. 
757. 

Becher,  Rev.  John,  *  Answer  to  his 
complaint  that  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
descriptions  was  rather  too  warmly 
drawn,'  419.  *  Lines  addressed  to.  on 
his  advising  Lord  Byron  to  mix  more 
with  society.'  490. 

Becket,  Thomas  &,  his  tomb,  in  Canter- 
bury Catliedral,  790. 

Beckiord,  William,  esq.,  his  residence 
at  Cintra  described,  16.  Character 
of  his  *  Vathek,*  16.  Some  account 
of.  16. 

Bed  of  Ware,  679. 

Bedlam.  794. 

Beggar's  Opera.  Gay»8,  454.  484. 

Behmen,  Jacob,  his  reveries,  678. 

Belisarius,  791.  *A  hero,  conqueror, 
and  cuckold.'  638. 

Belshazzar,  vision  oC  475.  645. 

Belshazzar.  lines  to.  570. 

Benbow,  William,  897. 

Bender,  obstinacy  of  Charles  XII.  at, 
704. 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard.  407. 

Benzoni,  Countess,  940. 

Benzoni.  Vittor,  940. 

'  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story,*  159. 

Beranger,  M.,  707. 

Bergarai,  Princess  of  Wales's  courier 
and  chamberlain,  668. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  skepticism  con- 
cerning the  existence  ot  matter,  721. 

Berlin,  538.  719. 

Bernard,  St.,  monks  of^  777. 

Bernese  Alps.  46. 

Bemi.  the  father  of  the  Beppo  style  of 
writing.  153.  499. 

Bemis.  Abbd  de,  205. 

Bertram.  Maturin's  tragedy  of,  206. 

Betty.  William  Henry  West,  (the  young 
Roscius,)  439. 

Bigamy,  703. 

Biffotry.  16.  184. 

Bile,  energetic  described,  674. 

Biscay,  Bay  of.  15. 

Birds,  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
inhabit  the  forms  of;  99. 

Biren.  John  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cour- 
land,  719. 

Black  Friar  of  Newstead  Abbey,  763, 
764. 

Blackburn,  Archbishop,  117. 

Blackett,  Joseph,  the  poetical  cobbler, 
160.  442.  557. 

Blackmore.  Sir  Richard,  484. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  its  Remarks  on 
Don  Juan,  501, 592.  '  Some  Observa- 
tions upon  its  Remarks  on  Don  Juan,* 
805.    Critical  notes  from,  ptutim. 

Blair,  Dr.,  his  Sermons,  635. 

Blake,  fashionable  tonsor,  456. 

Bland,  Rev.  Robert,  his  'Collections 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,*  444.  811. 

Blank-verse,  excellence  otrhyme  over, 
In  EngUsh  poetry,  449.  618.  810. 

Blasphemy,  and  blasphemers,  677.  744. 

Blatant  Beast.  17. 

Blessington,  Countess  of.  Impromptu 
on  her  taking  a  villa  called  '11  Para- 
dise,'567.  Lmes  written  at  the  re- 
quest of,  587. 

Blikh,  Captain,  his  Narrative  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  171. 

Blood  'only  serves  to  wash  ambition's 
'      *     712. 


Bloomfield,  Robert,  441. 460. 
Bloomfield,  Nathaniel,  441.  460. 
Blucher,  Marshal,  609. 
Blue,  instrument  for  meanuins  the  is- 

teniityof,661. 
Blue  Devils,  758. 
Blue-Stocking,  159. 517. 

*  Blue-Stocking  Club,*  orim  o^  517. 

'  Blues,  The ;  a  Literary  Eckme,*  iI7. 
Blues.  159.  161.  517.  661.  725. 
Boabdil,606. 

*  Boatswain,*  Lord  Byron's  farorite  dog. 

549.    *  Inscription  on  his  nKmoment,* 

Boccaccio,  treatment  of  hia  aabea,  55. 
Defence  of.  786 

Bosotia,  22.  774. 

Boehm,  Mrs.,  150. 

Boilean,  his  depreciation  of  Taaao,  56. 
782. 

Bolero,  748. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  her  remark  on  the  scaf- 
fold, 110. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  hires  Mallet  to  tra- 
duce Pope,  437. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  586. 

Bonn,  719. 

Bonne  fortune.  750. 

Bonnivard,  Francois  de,  aocouit  ot, 
148. 

Booby,  Lady.  678. 

Boon.  Daniel,  the  Kentaddan  back- 
woodsman, 700. 

Bores,  744. 

*  Bom  in  a  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred,* 

479. 

Borysthenes,  the,  165. 

Boscan,  Almogavi,  600. 

Bosphorus,  the,  668. 

Bosquet  de  Julie,  48. 

Boswell,  James,  esq.,  461. 

Botany  Bay,  648. 

Bourbon,  Duke  of.  Constable  of  Franc*. 
818.  821.  322.  510. 

Bouts-rim^s,  765. 

Bowles,  Rev.  WiUiam  Lisle,  "Hie 
maudlin  prince  of  mournful  sonnet- 
eers,* 486.  His  '  Spirit  of  Diaoove- 
?r,'  486.  '  Lines  on  his  edition  ot 
ope,'  436. 

Boxing,  459. 

Braemar,  411. 

Braham,  John,  smger,  473. 

Brandy  for  heroes!  171. 

Brasidas,  26. 

Brass,  Corinthian,  664. 

Brave,  picture  of  the  truly,  70S. 

Bread-fruit,  174. 

Brennus.  510. 

Brenta,  55. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  his  'Natural 
Magic*  811.  His  'Lifa  of  Newton.' 
667. 714.  His  description  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  theory,  711. 

Briareus,  080. 

'  Bride  of  Abydos,*  87. 661. 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  52.  778. 

*  Brig  of  Balgownie.'  715. 

'  Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  tonl  !*  547. 

Brighton,  Pavilion  at,  751. 

Brissot  de  Wanrille,  601. 

Bristol.  437. 

'  British  CriUc*  590. 804. 

British  Review,  the  •  Old  Girl's  Re- 
view,* 519.  *  My  Grandmother^  Re- 
view,* 591.  619.  Lord  Byron's  'Let- 
ter to  the  Editor  of,*  808. 

Brocken,  superstition  of  the,  811. 

Bronze  wolf  of  Rome,  61.  780. 


(now   Lord 


Brougham,  Henry,  esq.,   (now 
Brougham  and  vaux,)  419. 439. 

Brougbton^the  regicide,  his  monument 
at  Vevay,  48. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  hit  Paradise  of 
Coquettes,  811. 

Brovrne.  Sir  Thomas,  his  *  Religio  Med- 
ici.* 89.  His  encomium  on  sleep, 
658. 

Bruce,  Abyssinian,  his  desatpcknof  n 
simoom,  75. 

Brummell,  William,  160. 718. 

Brunck,  Professor,  407. 
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Bnmswick,  Duke  ot  hit   dealh    tt 

Qattre-Brts.  40. 
Brussels,  40. 
Brutus,  757. 
Brrant,  Jacob,  on  the  ezietence  of 

Troy.  658. 
Brrdges,  Sir  Egerton,  'ds  *  Letters  on 
the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of 
Bjrroni'  500.    Critical  notes  by,  pas- 
sim. 
Bucentaur,  53. 
Budgell,  Eustace,  his  *leap   into  the 

Thames,'  409. 
Bull-fight,  description  of  a,  39.  93.  799. 
Bonuiirte,  Lucien,  his  *  Charlemagne,' 

445. 
Bonaparte,    Napoleon,   470.    530.  571. 
706.  753.    'The  Triptolemus  of  the 
British  Farmer,*  549.    His  exclama- 
tion on  the  loss  of  his  old  guard. 
719.    His  character.  49.  000.    'Ode 
to.'  470.    *  Lines  on  his  escape  from 
Elba,' 571. 
Buonararte,  Jacopo,  his  *  Sacco  di  Ro- 
ma,' 323.  510. 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  his  style  of  elo- 
quence, 531. 
Burgage  tenures  and  tithes,  'discord's 

torcoes.'  700. 
Bureess.  Sir  James  Bland,  his  epic  of 
'  Richard  the  First'  sold  to  line  tnnks, 
450.809. 
Bursojne.  General.  000 
Burke.  Edmund,  19. 179. 
Burlesque,  051. 
Bumey,  Dr.,  his  character  of  Jewish 

music.  473. 
Bums.  Robert,  *  What  would  he  have 
been,  if  a  patrician  ?'  449.    His  youth- 
ful pranks,  048. 
Burun,  Ralph  de,  388. 
Busby,  Thomas.  Mus.  Doct..  his  mono- 
logue on  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  407.   Paroay  on  his  mono- 
logue, 503. 
Bute,  Lord.  531. 

Butler.  Dr^  (head-master  at  Harrow.) 
393. 415. 410.    *  Lines  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed head-master  at  Harrow,'  3M. 
•  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon.*  477. 
Byng.  Admiral,  his  court-martial.  17. 
Byron.  Sir  John,  the  Little,  with  the 

great  beard,  388. 
Byron,  two  of  the  family  o^  at  the  siege 

of  Calais,  and  battle  of  Cressy,  388. 

Byron,  Sir  John,  created  (1043)  Baron 

Byron  of  Rochdale ;  some  account  of, 


Byron.  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  388. 

Byron,  Sir  Richard,  tribute  to  his  valor 
and  fidelity,  388. 

Bjrron.  Admiral  John,  (ffrandfather  of 
the  Poet.)  hi?  oroverbial  ill-luck  at 
sea.  481.  His  snipwreck  aiui  suffer- 
ings. 097.  'My  grand-dad's  Narra- 
tive.' 033. 

Bjrron,  William,  fifth  Lord,  (grand- 
uncle  of  the  Poet,)  414. 

Byron.  Captain  John,  (father  of  the 
Toet.)  417. 

Byron,  Mrs.,  (mother  of  the  Poet,)  310. 

Byron,  Honorable  Augusta,  (sister  of 
the  Poet.)  See  Leigh,  Honorable 
Augusta. 

Byron.  Lady.  449.  478  489.583.009.040. 
806.  *  Lines  on  hearing  that  she  was 
ill,'  489.  'Lines  on  reading  in  the 
newspapers  that  she  had  been  patron- 
ess of  a  charity  ball.'  583. 

Byron.  Honorable  Augusta  Ada,  (daugh- 
ter of  the  Poet.)  38. 51. 478, 

Byzantium,  53. 


Cabot.  Sebastian,  511. 

Cadiz,  SI.  009.  091. 

Cadiz, 'The  Girl oC» 94. 

Caesar.  Augustus,  his  character,  479. 

CflDsar*  Julius,  09.  317.    His  character, 


007.  790.  His  laurel  wreath,  00.  317. 
'  The  suitor  of  love.'  177.  038. 

*  Cain,  a  Mjrstery,'  390. 

Cairn  Gorme.  710. 

Calderon,  009. 

'  Caledonian  Meeting,  Address  intend- 
ed to  be  recited  at,^  508. 

Calenture,  996.  705. 

Caligula.  139.    His  wish.  060. 

Calm  at  Sea.  190.  030. 

'  Calmar  and  Orla,  Death  of;*  491. 

Calpe.  98. 

Calvin,  454. 

Calypso,  isles  ot  99. 

Cambridge  University,  407.  445. 448. 

Cambyses.  537. 

Camilla.  748. 

Camoens.  434.  'Stansas  to  a  lady, 
with  the  poems  of,'  399. 

Campbell.  Thomas,  esq.,  443.  His 
'  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  443.  Inadver- 
tencies in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
813.  His  'Gertrude  of  Wyoming,' 
458.    Critical  notes  by,  passm. 

Can  Grande.  540. 

Candia,  53.  030. 

Cannffi,  battle  of,  45. 

Canninff.  Right  Hon.  George,  his  opin- 
ion of  the  ■  Bride  of  Abydos.'  90.  His 
inscription  for  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the 

*  Prenti-cide,'  594.  His  defence  of 
public  schools  and  universities,  000. 
His  character,  549.  077. 

Canova,  58.  240.  '  Lines  on  his  bust  of 
Helen.'  578. 

Cant.  '  The  crying  sm  of  the  times,' 
077. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius,  his  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  075.  080. 

Canterbury  cathedral.  7S0. 

Capitol,  the,  789. 

Capitoline  Hill,  57. 

Capo  d'Istria,  204. 

Capo  d'Istrias,  Count  543. 

Capo  di  Bove.  09. 

Caracalla,  791. 

Caractacus.  741.  774. 

Caravaggio.  749. 

Carbonari,  541. 

Care.  717. 

Carlile.  Richard,  078. 

CarUsle,  (Frederick  Howard,)  fifth  Earl 
of.  449. 445.  Character  of  his  poems, 
380.  Dedication  of  '  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness* to.  385. 

Carlisle.  (Isabella  Byron,)  Countess  ot 
385. 

Carlo  Dolce,  953.  749. 

Carnage.  095.  709. 

Carnival  155.  579. 

'  Caroline.  Lines  to,'  391,  399. 

Carohne.  Queen  of  England,  584.  OOa 
080.798. 

Carr.  Sir  John,  94. 400.  440. 

Carrer.  Improwisatore,  940. 

Carthage,  f  00. 

Cary.  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  507.  509.  515.  510. 

Carysfort,  (John  Joshua  Proby.)  first 
Earl  of;  his  *  Poems  and  Tragedies,' 
401. 

Cash,  potency  of.  730. 

Casimir,  John,  King  of  Poland,  104. 

Castalian  dews.  13.  773. 

Castelnau,  his  *  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
Russie.'  070. 

Castlereagh.  Viscount  (Robert  Stewart, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,)  541.  584. 
599.  711.  719.    'Epigrams  on,*  584. 

*  Epitaph  on.'  584. 
Castri.  village  oC  13. 
Catalan!,  Madame,  440. 
Catharine  I.  of  Russia,  540. 
Catharine  U.  of  Russia,  065.  711.  717, 

718. 
Cathay.  730. 
CatUine.  080. 

Cato  lends  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  078. 
Catullus,  the  scholar  of  *  Love.'  038. 

His  'Ad  Lesbiam,'  translated,  389. 

His '  Lugete,  Veneres,  Cupidinesque,' 

translated,  389. 


Caucasus,  Mount,  440. 

Cavalier  Servente.  158.  711. 

Cecilia  Metella  tomb  of.  09. 

Cecrops.  464. 

Cellini,  Bpnrcnuto.  399. 

Centlivre,  M  j..  character  of  her  com- 
edies. 904.  Drove  Congreve  from  the 
stage,  904. 

Cephalonia.  30. 

Cephisus,  river  of,  III.  403. 

Ceres,  730. 

Certosa  cemetery.  388. 

Cervantes,  087.  Character  of  his '  Don 
Quixote,'  737. 

Chasronea.  41. 

Chalons,  battle  of.  570. 

Chamouni.  40. 

Chandler,  Dr..  98.  773. 

Change,  728. 

Chantrey.  Francis,  R.  A.,  090. 

'Charity  Ball,  Lines  on  reading  that 
Lady  Byron  was  patroness  of  a,'  583. 

Charlemagne.  543. 

Charlemont,  Mrs..  479. 

Charles  I..  941.741. 

Charles  V.  of  Spain.  471. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  obstinacy 
at  Bender,  704. 

Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lines  to, 
509.  Reflections  on  her  death,  798. 
'  Stanzas  on  her  death,'  09. 

Charlotte.  Queen.  526. 

Chase,  the  English.  743. 

Chateaubriano,  Viscount.  543. 

Chatham,  first  Earl  of,  730. 

Chatterton.  Thomas.  730. 

Chaucer.  455. 

Chaworth.  Mary  Anne,  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Musters,)  394.  *  Fragment  writ- 
ten shortly  after  her  marriage.'  394. 
'  Stanzas  to.  Oh !  had  my  fate,'  425. 

•  Farewell  to.'  547.    '  Stanzas  to.  on 
the  author's  leaving  England.'  559. 

Cheltenham.  176. 

Cheops,  King,  his  p3rramid,  020. 

Chesterfield.  Earl  of.  his  speech  on  the 

£  lay-house  bill.  454.    His  remark  on 
unting.  148. 
'  Childe  Harold's  PUgrimage,'  11. 
Childe  Buron.  13. 

*  Childish  Recollections,*  414. 
Children.  343, 344.  044. 

'  Chill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast.' 
553. 

•  Chillon,  Prisoner  oV  148. 
Chi  lion.  Sonnet  on.  148. 
Chimari.  00. 

Chimariot  Mountains,  31. 
Chioza,  war  of,  780. 
Chivalry.  19.  651. 

Christ, '  Pure  Creed  oi  made  sanction 

of  all  m.'  754. 
ChrisUbel.  130.  478. 
Christianity,  754. 
Chrysostom,  St.,  000 
Churches.  608. 
'  Churchill's  Grave,'  574. 
Cicero,  a  punster,  450. 
Cicesbeo.  158. 
Cid.  538.  540. 
Cigars.  178. 
Cincinnatus,  549. 
C  intra,  10.    Convention  of,  17. 
Circassians.  681. 

Circus  at  Rome.  00.    Mazimus,  790. 
Citha;ron.  Mount.  778. 
Cities,  overthrow  of  great.  700. 
Civilization.  700. 
Clare.  (John  Fitzgibbon.)  Earl  of,  410. 

*  Lines  on.*  410.    *  Stanzas  to,'  493. 
Clarens.  49. 

Clarke.  Dr.  Edward  Daniel.  97.  97. 058. 

060. 
Clarke,  Hewson,  445.  447. 
Classics,  too  early  study  of;  00. 
Claudian,   his  'Old  Man  of  Verona, 

540. 
Cleonice  and  Pausanlas,  story  of,  193. 
Cleopatra.  796. 
Clergy,  740. 
riitumnus,  the  river,  59.   Temple  oC 

69. 
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CIooU.  Anachands,  601. 
Clvtemnestra.  713. 

Cobbett.  William.  17.  «77.  •  Epigram 
on  his  digging  up  Tom  Paine's bones,* 

Coblentx.  44 

Cocker.  7(». 

Coeniuc.  apostrophized.  W5. 

Cohen.  Mr.  Francis,  (now  8i:  Francis 

Paljfrave.)  798. 
Colchis.  044. 
Coleridge.  Samuel  Taylor,  esq.,  435. 

598.  601.  609.  018.  648.  809. 
Coligny.  48. 
Cohseum.  65.  67.  300. 
College  education,  advantages  of  a,  606. 

'College  Examination,  Thoughts  sug- 

Sealed  by,'  407. 
lini.  Signora,  440. 
Colman.  ueorge,  jun.,  440. 
Cologne.  719. 
Colonna.  Cape.  36.  771. 
Colton.  Rev.  Caleb,  594. 
Columbia,  63. 
Columbus.  511.755.761. 
Comboloio,  or  Turkish  rosary.  93.  IIS. 
Comedy,  the  day  of,  gone  by,  744. 
Common  Lot.  answer  to  a  beautiful 

poem,  entitled  the,  419. 
Commonwealth.  993.  491. 
Condorcet,  Marquis  de,  601. 
'  Congreve.  904. 
Congreve  rockets.  613. 
'  Conquest,  the,*  a  fragment,  564. 
Conscience,  77. 173.  188.  197.  609.  615. 

638. 
Constantinople,  35.    Slave  market  at, 

described.  669. 
Conversationists.  744. 
Cookery,  science  oC  758. 
Copyri^t  sums  paid  by  Mr.  Murray  to 

Lord  Byron  for,  434. 
Coquette,  734. 
Coray,  775. 

'  Corinne.'  quoted,  617. 
Corinth.  56. 
'  Corint .  siege  of.*  130. 
Corinthian  brass,  689. 
'  Cornelian,'  the.  408. 
Cornelian  hear    which  was  broken, 

*  Lines  on.'  509. 

Cornwall  Barry,  (Bryan  Walter  Proc- 
tor,) 796. 
Coron.  bay  of,  106. 

•  Corsair,  the,  a  Tale,'  99. 

•  Cortejo.'  158.  614. 

Cottle.  Joseph,  his  *  Alfred,'  and  •  Fall 

;      of  Columbia,'  437.    His  '  Expostula- 

torv  Epistle  to  Lord  Byron,'  599. 

•  Could  I  remount  the   river  of  my 

years.'  575. 

•  Cfould  love  forever.'  589. 
Coumourgi,  Ali,  139. 

Country  and  town,  discrepancies  be- 

tween.  768. 
Courage,  58.  939. 
Cowley,  his  imitation  of  Claudian's 

•  Old  Man  of  Verona,'  540. 
Cowper.  443. 

Coxcoa.*).  658. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  his  •  Life  of  Marl- 
borough.' 648.  665.  His  'Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.'  665. 

Crabbe.  Rev.  George,  •  though  Na- 
ture's sternest  painter,  yet  the  best,* 
444  ;  'the  first  m  point  of  power  and 
I      genius,'  444 ;  *  the  first  of  living  poets,' 

I  Craning.  748. 

I  Croshaw.  Richard,  646.  Cowley's  lines 

on.  646. 
I  Creution.  336. 
'   Cnbb.  Tom.  pugilist,  465. 
'  Critic.  Sheridan's,  too  good  for  a  force, 

484. 
Croker,  Crofton,  his  *  Fairy  Legends,' 

764. 
Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  his 

query  concerning  the  '  Bride  of  Aby- 

l.roly,Rev.Dr.OeorKe.796.  His*Let- 
un  of  Cato  to  Lora  Byron,'  595. 
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Cromwell,  Oliver,  *  the  sagest  of  usurp- 
ers.' 61. 
Crowe,  Rev.  William,  his  strictures  on 

*  English  Bards,  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers.' 437. 

Cruscan  school  of  poetry,  annihilated 
bv  Gifford,  809. 

Culloden  battle  of.  411. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  hero  of  Cullo- 
den. 600. 

Cumberland,  Richard.  440. 

Curran,  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot,  798. 

Currie,  Dr.,  his  Life  of  Bums  648. 

'  Curse  of  Minerva  ♦  463. 

Curtis,  Shr  Wilbam,  543.  791. 

Cuvier.  Baron.  398.  iH» 

Cyanometer.  described,  661. 

Cycludes  639.  657. 

Cypress  tree,  76. 

Cyrus,  630. 

D. 

Dallaway,  Rev.  James,  his  '  Constanti- 
nople' quoted,  73. 
Dalrymple.  Sir  Hew.  his  Convention,  17. 

*  Damostas,'  a  character,  396. 
Damas.  Count  de.  690. 
Damme,  the  British,  795. 
Dance,  Pyrrhic.  649.  647. 

Dance  of  Death,  Holbein's.  756.  Hol- 
lar's, 756i 

Dancing.  40.  658.  756. 

Dandies.  Dynasty  of  the,  160. 

Dandolo,  Henry,  the  octogenarian  chief, 
53.  780. 

Dandy,  described.  159. 

Dante.  54.  58.  507.  514.  785.  809.  His 
Beatrice,  MO.    Imitation  of.  649.   His 

♦  half-way  house'  of  life,  649.    *  Pro- 
phecy oV  506. 

Danton.  601. 
Dardanelles,  659. 

*  Darkness,'  573. 

Daru.  M..  his  picture  of  Venetian  so- 
ciety and  manners,  796. 

Darwm,  Erasmus,  his  *  pompous  chime.' 
444.  His  •  Botanic  Garden.*  444.  Put 
down  by  a  poem  in  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
809. 

Dates,  *  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the 
Fates  change  horses,'  610. 

David.  King,  615.  His  harp,  473.  His 
hymns  characterized,  473. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry.  591. 619. 

Dead,  features  of  the,  73.  Belief  that 
the  souls  of,  inhabit  the  forms  of  birds, 
99. 

*  Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play,' 

579. 
'  Dear  oWect  of  defeated  care,'  556. 
Death,  37.  48.  65.  83.  338.  491.  575.  649. 

651 .  657. 660. 666. 668. 708. 715.    Shuns 

the  wretched,  617.    Advantageti  of  an 

early,   651.   711.    'The   sovereini*s 

sovereign.'  716.     A   reformer.   716. 

'  Dunnest  of  all  duns,'  754.    *  A  gaunt 

gourmand.'  754, 
Death  and  the  Lady,  640. 
'  Death  of  Calmar  and  Orla,*  51. 
Dee.  the.  496. 
De  Foix,  Gaston,  his  tomb  at  Ravenna, 

660. 
'Deformed  Transformed;  a  Drama,' 

310. 
Deformity,  an  incentive  to  distinction, 

314. 
D'Herbelot  80. 
Dekker.  Thomas,  his  *  Wonder  of  a 

Kingdom.'  549. 
Delawarr.  (George- John  West,)  fifth 

Eari,  387.    '  Verses  to,'  387.    *  Lines 

on,' 497. 
Delphi,  fountain  of;  13. 
Deluge,  948.  959. 
Democracy.  479. 

Demetrius  PoUoreetes  described,  313. 
Demosthenes,  540.  541. 
Denham,  (Lord  Chief   Justice,)    his 

translation  of  the  Greek  song  on 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  40. 


Dennis,  John,  critic,  4SS.  Hi*  tnet 
against  operas.  453. 

De  Pauw,  nis  writings  characteraad, 
774. 

De  Quincey,  Mr.,  bis  Confessioosof  aa 
Opium  Eater.  659. 

De  Retz.  Cardinal,  his  acoooat  of  a 
shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyoos.  615. 

Dervish  Tahiri.  Lord  Byron's  ArDaout 
Guide,  83.  131. 

Desaix.  General,  601. 

Despair.  39.  85. 113.  696.  600. 

Despotism.  673. 

Destiny,  61. 

Destruction  of  Sennaclierib,  477. 

De  Tott  Baron,  his  '  History  of  the 
Turks.'  734. 

'  Devil's  Drive ;  an  unfLaisbed  Rhapso- 
dy,' 567. 

Devotion.  399.  649.  680. 

Dibdin.  Thomas,  success  of  his  *  Moth- 
er Goose.'  440. 

'  Dictionnaire  de  Trtvoux,'  its  defini- 
tion of  an  epic,  618. 

'Difficile  est  propria,'  Jtc.  of  Horace, 
disputM  on  the  meaning  oC  450. 

Dinner,  a  man's  happiness  dependent 
on.  764. 

Dinner-bell,  *  the  tocsin  of  the  souL' 
667. 

Diogenes,  750.  764. 

Dirce,  fountain  ot,  773. 

Discontents,  progress  of  popular,  600. 

Disdar  Aga.  773. 

D'Israeli,  J.,  esq..  *  Dedication  to  hioi 
of  Observations  upon  an  Artide  in 
Blackwood's  Magaune,'  bHA. 

*  Dives.  Lines  to,'  558. 
Dolce.  Carlo.  953.  749. 
Don,  Brig  ot  715. 

•  Don  Juan,'  588.    Prefisoe.  588.    Tes- 

timonies of  Authors,  586.  Letter  to 
the  Editor  of  'My  Grandnxytber's 
Review,'  803.  '  Observations  upon  an 
Article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
605.  Dedication  of  'Don  Juan*  to 
Robert  Soothey,  esq.  506.  Preface 
to  Cantos  VL  VnTvilL.  676. 
Don  Quixote,  *a  too  true  tale.*  737. 
Delight  of  reading,  in  the  ongmal. 

Doomsday-book.  717. 

Dorotheus  of  Mitylene.  "^ 

Dorset,  (Thomas  Sackvii*e.)  Eari  ot, 
'  called  the  drama  forth.'  304. 

Dorset,  (Charles  Saclville.)  Eari  aC 
his  character,  304. 

Dorset.  (George-John  FrederiekJ 
fourth  Duke  of;  304.  '  Lines  oocft- 
sioned  by  the  death  of,' 570. 

Doubt.  706.  791. 

Dover,  •  dear,'  790. 

Drachenfels.  44.  710. 

Drapery  Misses,  735. 

Drawcansir,  450. 

'  Dream,  The,'  464.  Account  of  a  i«> 
markable  one,  653. 

Dreams,  976. 613. 

Dresden.  719. 

Drummond.  Sir  WiUiam,  906.  His 
'  Academical  Questions.'  quoted.  6S. 

Drury.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph,   60.     " 
on  nis  retiring  from  the  head- 
ship of  Harrow,'  393. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre, '  Address,  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  509. 

Dryden.  his  '  Ode,'  608.  His  epigram 
under  Milton's  picture,  609. 810  Bis 
'PalamonandAroite,'610.  His 'Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel,'  649.  His 
*  Theodore  and  Honoria,'  640. 

Dubois,  Edward,  esq.,  his  satire,  eitfi- 
Ued  '  My  Pocket  Book,'  446. 

Dubost,  M.,  painter,  his  '  Beauty  and 
the  Beast.'  446. 

Duelling,  654. 

'  Duet  between  Campbell  and  Bowlea,' 
564. 

Dull;  Miss  Mary,  (aflerwaitls  Mn. 
Robert  Cockbam.)  Lord  Byron** 
boyish  attachMent  for,  4S6. 

Dtunourier,  600. 
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Duppa,   Richard,   esq.,   his  'Life  of 

Michael  Angelo,*  512,  513. 
Dwarfs,  670. 

*  Dying  Gladiator,  06. 

E. 

E ,  Lines  to,  S87. 

I  Early  death,  551.715. 

Early  hours,  724. 

Early  rising,  633. 

Eating,  665. 

Eblis,  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness,  80. 

Eclectic,  645. 

Eclectic  Review,  58.  Its  character  of 
♦  Don  Juan,'  590. 

Economy,  717. 

Eddlestoii,  (Cambridj^e  chorister,)  408. 
'  Lines  on  a  cornelian  given  to  Lord 
Byron  by,'  408. 

Ed^eworth,  Maria,  602. 

Edinburgh  Review,  429.  Its  Critique 
on  •  Hours  of  Idleness.'  429.  Stric- 
tures on  its  remarks  on  the  literature 
of  modem  Greece,  775. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  tomb, 
720. 

Egeria,  64.  790.  Fountain  of,  64.  Grot- 
to of,  64.  790. 

Egripo,  (the  Negropont,)  91. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  44. 

Ekenhead.  Mr.,  139. 555.  630. 

ETlba,  Isle  of,  472.  538 

Eldon,  Earl  of,  his  ;udgment  in  the 
case  of  *  Cain.'  327.  *  His  impartiality, 
760. 

*  Elegy  on  New  stead  Abbey,'  413. 
Elgin,  Lord.  27.  446.  463.  4». 
Elgin  marbles,  463.  465. 

*  Eliza,  Lines  to,'  410. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  avarice,  714. 

Ellen,  Lines  to,'  imitated  from  Catul- 

lus  389. 
Ellis,  George,  «sq.,  75. 
Eloisa,  183. 

*  Eloisa  and  Abelard.'  Pope's,  810. 
Eloquence;  power  of,  754. 

*  Emma,  Lines  to,'  391. 
Endor,  witch  of,  193. 475. 

*  Endorsement  to  Deed  of  Separation,* 

573. 

*  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,' 

430. 

English  look,  663. 

English  women,  735. 

Ennui, '  the  best  of  friends  and  opiate 
draughts,'  648.  *  A  growth  of  English 
root,^744. 

Enthusiasm,  a  moral  inebriety,  739. 

Envy,  672. 

Epaminondas,  his  disinterestedness, 
618. 

Epic  poem,  definition  of  an,  618. 

Epigram  on  Moore's  Operatic  Farce, 
or  Farcical  Opera,  558.  From  the 
French  of  Rulhieres,  502.  582.  On 
my  Wedding  Day,  583.  On  CobbeU's 
digging  up  Tom  Paine's  Bones,  583. 
•  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay,'  583. 
On  my  Wedding.  584.  On  the  Bra- 
ziers' Company  having  resolved  to 
present  an  Address  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, 584.    On  Lord  Castlereagh,  584. 

Epistle,  a  female,  described,  745. 

Epistle  to  a  friend,  in  answer  to  some 
Lines  exhorting  the  author  to  banish 
care,  558.  ^^ 

» Epistle  to  Augusta,'  480. 

Epitaph  on  a  friend,  387.  On  Virgil 
and  TibuUus,  by  Demetrius  Marsus. 
translated,  389.  On  John  Adams,  of 
Southwell,  a  carrier,  who  died  of 
drunkenness.  547.    Substitute  for  an, 

556.  My    own,    556.    For   Joseph 
Blacken,  late  poet  and  shoemaker, 

557.  For  William  Pitt,  583.  For  Lord 
Castlereagh,  584. 

Erasmus,  his  Naufragiom,  634. 
Eratostratus.  465. 
Etos  and  Anteros,  198. 
Brse  language,  697. 


Erskine,  Lord,  744. 

Etiquette,  671.  674. 

Etna,  06  630. 

Eugene  of  Savoy,  511. 

Euphues,  (Barry  Cornwall,)  695.  7%. 

Euripides,  translation  from  his  Medea, 
'  *Ep«Tet  Iwift,*  406. 

Eustace's  '  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,' 
strictures  on,  793. 

'  Euthanasia,  When  Time,  or  soon  or 
late,'  560. 

Eutropius,  the  eunuch,  and  minister  of 
Arcadius,  character  of,  599. 

Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  description  of, 
663. 

Evening  described,  55,  192.  649. 

Evil.  342.    Ongin  of,  342. 

Exile,  14.  38.  299.  622. 

Expectation,  1 18.  612. 

Experience,  733.  The  chief  philoso- 
pher, 754. 

Eyes,  607.  759. 


Faintness,  sensation  of,  631.    The  last 

mortal  birth  of  pain,  491. 
Fairy,  191. 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  203. 
Faliero  Family,  200.  793. 
Falkland,  (Lucius  Cary,)  Viscount,  413. 

441. 
FallofTemi,  59. 
Fame,  36.  39.  41.  45.  50.  138.  586.  619. 

661,  662.  689,  690.  696.  735.  811. 
Family,  a  fine,  644. 
Fancy,  651. 

*  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever,'  478. 

*  Farewell  to  the  muse,'  546. 

•  Farewell !  if  ever  fondesi  prayer,'  547. 

•  Farewell  to  Malta,*  558. 
Farmers.  710. 

Fashionable  world,  725.  746. 
Fate,  42.  664.  737. 

•  Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  Hea- 

ven,' 423. 

Fauvel,  M.,  French  consul  at  Athens, 
771.  773. 

Faux  pas,  in  England,  750. 

Fazzioli,  the  Venetian,  639. 

Fear,  762.  770. 

Features,  670. 

Feelings,  innate,  652. 

Feinagle,  Professor,  his  Mnemonics, 
602. 

Felicaia.  his  '  O  Italia,  Italia,'  trans- 
lated, 56. 

Female  fickleness,  753. 

Female  friendship,  752. 

F«n«lon,  687. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  600. 

Femey,  49. 

Ferrara,  Lord  Byron's  visit  to,  55. 

'  Few  years  have  pass'd  since  thou  and 
I,'  548. 

Fickleness  of  woman,  753. 

Fiction  less  striking  than  truth,  753. 

Fielding,  660  The  prose  Homer  of 
human  nature,  620. 

'  Fill  the  goblet  again,'  551. 

♦  First  Kiss  of  Love,'  393. 
First  love,  612.  637. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  '  Sonnet  on 
the  repeal  of  his  forfeiture,'  582. 

Fitzgerald,  William  Thomas,  poetas- 
ter, 431.  462. 

Fletcher,  William,  (Lord  Byron's  faith- 
ful valet,)  15.  553. 

Florence,  57.  508. 

*  Florence,'  (Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,)  29. 

Stanzas  to,  553. 

Foppery,  811. 

Forsyth,  Joseph,  esq.,  his  *  Italy,'  67. 

Fortitude,  42.  54.  108.  110.  752. 

Fortune,  42.  61.  160.  235.  655.  664.  811. 

Forty-parson  power,  717. 

<  Foscari.  the  Two ;  an  Historical  Tra- 
gedy,' 287. 

Foscari  family,  796. 

Foscolo,  Ugo,  480.  His  account  of  Pul- 
ci's  *  Morgante,'  493. 
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Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James.  483,  j 
484.  541.  *  Lines  on  the  death  of,'  ! 
409.    Sajring  of,  536.    Uis  grave,  536. 

Fox  hunt,  an  English,  748. 

♦  Fragment,'  388. 

♦Fragment,  written  shortly  after  the 

marriage  of  Miss  Chaworth,'  394 
France,  538. 

♦  Francesca  of  Rimini ;'  from  the  In- 

ferno of  Dante,  515. 
Francis,  Sir  Philip,  the  probable  author 

of  *  Junius,'  532. 
Franciscan  Convent  at   Athens,  447. 

463.  556. 
Frankfort.  468. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  532.  538.  540.  633. 
Frascati.  792.  443. 
Frazer,  Mrs.,  558. 
Fredenck  the   Second.  84.  419.    His 

flight  from  Molwitz,  696. 

♦  Free  to  confess,'  the  phrase,  767. 
Freedom,  62.  719. 

Free  will,  342. 

Frere.  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham.  443. 
His  •  Whistlecraft,'  152.  596.  Writes 
half  the  '  Needy  Knife-grmder,'  25. 

Friends,  715.  749.  752. 

Friendship,  752. 

Friuli,  54. 

Frizzi's  History  of  Ferrara,  142. 

Fry,  Mrs..  721. 

•Fudge  Family,'  the  humor  of.  not 
wit,  810. 

Funds,  the  public,  728 

FuseU,  656. 

Future  State,  328. 


Gail.  M.,  775. 

Galileo,  785.  His  tomb  in  Santa  Croce, 
58. 

Galiongee,  93. 

Gait,  John,  eaq.,  his  character  of  Don 
Juan,  596. 

Gamba,  Count  Pietro,  649. 

Game  of  Goose,  734. 

Gamesters,  746.  749. 

Gaming,  729.  746. 

Gandia,  Duke  of,  interesting  particu- 
lars of  his  death,  128. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  609. 

Garrick,  440.  562. 

Gay,  his  Beggar's  Opera,  454. 

Gayton,  dancer,  440. 

Gazelle,  the,  12.  77. 

Cell,  Sir  William,  446. 

Gemma,  the  wife  of  Dante,  509. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  45,  46.  141. 148.  777. 

Genevra,  Sonnets  to,  567. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  469. 

Gentlemen  farmers,  710. 

George  the  Third,  467.  525.  728. 

George  the  Fourth,  568.  570.  585.  586. 
593.  705.  710.  728.  736.  •  Sonnet  to, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's forfeiture,'  582. 

Georgia,  681. 

Georgians,  beauty  of  the,  681. 

Geramb,  Baron,  Campbell's,  523. 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  Campbell's, 

458. 
Gesner,  his  ♦  Death  of  Abel,'  328. 
Ghibellines,  507. 509.  787. 
Ghost,  the  Newstead,  763. 
Ghosts,  760,  761.  763.  770. 
Giafiar,  Pacha  of  Argyro-Castro,  his 

fate,  94. 
Giant's  Grave,  visit  to,  663. 

♦  Giaour,  The ;  a  Fragment  of  a  Turk- 

ish Tale ;'  72. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  esq.,  his  character, 

50.    His  opinion  on  the  advantages 

of  a  pubhc  education,  606. 
Gibraltar,  straits  of,  28. 
Giflard,  Lees,  esq.,  LL.D.,  589. 
Giflford,  WiUiam,  taq.,  432.  443.  461 

470.  809. 
Gm,  719. 
Gingo,  St,  777. 
Giorgione,  156. 
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*GirlofCadi2,»S4. 

Glaciers,  60. 

Gladiator,  the  dying,  stanzas  on,  M. 
656. 

Gladiators,  791. 

Glenbervie,  (Sylvester  Douglas,)  first 
Lord,  511. 

Glory,  648.  683,  720. 

Godoy,  Don  Manuel,  19. 

Goethe,  his  *  Kennst  du  das  Land,'  &c., 
imitated,  87.  His  ♦  Faust,'  201.  His 
remarks  on  *  Manfred,'  201.  Dedica- 
tion of  •  Marino  Faliero'  to,  207.  His 
'  Werther,'  207.  Lord  Byron's  letter 
to.  907.  His  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Byron,  254.  Dedication  of  '  Sar- 
danapalus*  to,  254.  His  character  of 
'Don  Juan,'  597.  His  'Mephisto- 
pheles,'  737. 

Gold,  729. 

Golden  Fleece,  644. 

Goldoni's  comedies,  800. 

Goldsmith,  his  anticipated  definition  of 
the  Lake  school  ofpoetry,  note,  809. 

Gondola  described,  156. 

Gondoliers,  songs  of  the  Venetian,  59. 
612.  778. 

Good  Night,  the,  14.  Lord  Maxwell's, 
11. 

Goose,  royal  game  of,  734. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  407. 

Gordons  of  Gight,  411. 

Goza,  29. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  716. 

Grafton,  Duke  of.  531. 

Graham,  Edward,  esq.,  658 

Grahame,  James,  his  *  Sabbath  Walks* 
and  •  Biblical  Pictures,'  436. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  600. 

'  Granta ;  a  Medley,'  395. 

Granville,  Dr.,  his  recipe  to  escape  sea- 
sickness, 621. 

Grattan,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  541.  585, 
586.  677.  728. 

Gray,  649.  809. 

•  Greatest  living  poets,'  796. 

Greece,  past  and  present  condition  of, 
21.  28.  35,  36.  72,  73.  87. 117. 135.  176. 
457.  539.  647. 

Greek  war  song,  '  As6r£  iralissj*  556. 
Translation  of,  556. 

Greeks,  some  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  modem,  775. 

Grenvilles,  the,  728. 

Greville,  Colonel.  440. 

Grey,  Charles,  (arterwards  Earl  Grey,) 
541.  736. 

Grief,  714. 

GrilIpar3*»T,  his  tragedy  of  Sappho, 
254. 

Grindenwald,  the,  40. 

Gritti,  Count,  his  sketch  of  a  Venetian 
noble,  240. 

Gropius,  the  Sieur,  771. 

Grosvenor,  Eurl,  (now  Marquis  of 
"Vyestminstcr,)  453. 

Guadalquiver,  630. 

GuHdiana,  18. 

Guariglia,  Signer,  658. 

GuelfS,  507.  509.  787. 

Guesclin,  Du,  Constable  of  France, 
537. 

Guiccioli,  (Teresa  Gamba,)  Countess, 
171.  254.  50n.  581.  587.613. 662.  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  to, 
506. 

Guido,  his  Aurora,  748. 

Gunpowder,  179.  697. 

Gumey,  Hudson,  esq.,  his  '  Cupid  and 
Psyche,'  645. 

Gurney,  William  Brodie,  short-hand 
writer,  617. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  death  at  Lut- 
zen,  538. 

Gynocracy,  765. 

H. 

Habesci,  Louis,  645. 
Hades,  339 
Hafiz,33. 


Hall,  Captain  BasO,  his  inttnriew  with 
Napoleon,  537. 

Hallam,  Henry,  esq.,  his  review  of 
Payne  Knight's  'Taste,'  438.  446. 
His  <  Middle  Ages,'  739. 

Hamburgh,  468. 

Hands,  small,  a  distinction  of  birth, 
654.672. 

Hannibal,  175. 

H^piness,  *was  bom  a  twin,'  636. 
Horace's  art  of,  671.  'An  art  on 
which  the  artists  greatly  vary,'  730. 

Hardinge,  George,  esq.,  743. 

Harley,  Lady  Charlotte,  (the  *  lanthe* 
to  whom  tne  first  and  second  cantos 
of  *  Childe  Harold'  are  dedicated,) 
19. 

Harmodius,  40. 

Hannodius  and  Aristogeiton,  song  on, 
40.539. 

Harmony,  German  colony  in  America 
so  called,  756. 

Harpe,  La,  540. 

Harrow,  *  Lines  on  a  change  of  mas- 
ters at.'  393.  *  On  a  distant  view  of 
the  village  and  school  of,'  396. 
'Written  beneath  an  elm  in  the 
churchyard  of,'  498.  '  On  revisiting,' 
547. 

Hater,  an  honest,  737. 

Hatred,  737. 

Havard,  story  of  his  tragedy,  457. 

Hawke,  Admiral  Lord,  600. 

Hawke,  (Edward  Harvey,)  third  Lord, 
395. 

Hayley,  William,  esq.,  advice  to,  436. 
765.809. 

Hazlitt,  William,  his  charge  of  incon- 
sistency against  Lord  Byron,  600. 
His  character  of  '  Don  Juan,'  594. 

Health,  635.  700. 

Hearer,  a  good  one,  748. 

Hearing,  second,  superstition  of,  Si. 

<  Heaven  and  Earth ;  a  Mystery,'  949. 

Hebe,  765. 

Heber,  Reginald,  (Bishop  of  Calcutta,) 
Critical  notes  by,  jkumm. 

*  Hebrew  Melodies,M78. 
Hecla,  538.  760. 
Hector,  706. 

Helen,  '  the  Greek  Eve,'  751.    *  Lines 

on  Canova's  bust  of,'  578. 
Helena,  St.,  536.  543. 
Hell,  'paved  with  good  intentions,' 

Hellespont,  94.  555.  630.  658. 
Hells,  St.  James's,  452.  724. 
Henry,  Patrick,  'the  forest-bom  De- 
mosthenes,' 540. 
Herbert,  Rev.  William,  438. 
Hercules,  463i. 
Hero  and  Leander.  99. 
'  Herod's  Lftment  for  Marianme,'  477. 
Herodias,  468. 
Hesperus,  469. 
Heterodoxy,  678. 
Highrate,  burlesque  oath  administered 

Highland  welcome,  679. 
HiU,  Thomas,  esq.,  the  patron  of  Kirke 
White  and  Bloomfield.  442.  589. 

*  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren,' 

394. 

'  Hints  from  Horace,'  447. 

History,  43.  695. 

Histonans,  648. 

Hoare,  Rev.  Charles  James,  445. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  178.  His  fear  of 
ghosts,  760. 

Hobhouse,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Cam, 
Bart.,  26.  30.  32.  453.  463,  464.  468. 
675.  His  '  Epistle  to  a  young  noble- 
man in  love,'  551.  Dedication  to 
him  of  the  fourth  canto  of  '  Childe 
Harold/ 51.  His  'Historical  Notes 
to  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Har- 
old,' 778. 

Hoche,  General,  44. 

'  Hock  and  soda  water,'  600,  601.  693. 

Hodf^n,  Rev.  Francis,  445.  811. 
*  Lines  to,  written  on  board  the  Lis- 
bon packet,'  559.    'Epistle  to,  in 


answer  to  some  lines  exhorting  Loid 
Byron  to  "  banish  care^'* '  558. 
Hogg,  James,  the  Ettnck   sbefJierd, 

Holbem,  his  '  Dance  of  Death,'  756. 

Hole,  Rev.  Richard,  810. 

Holford,  Miss,  811. 

Holland,  Lord,  439.  Dedication  of  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  to,  87.  His  cfaarae> 
ter  of  Voltaire,  813. 

Holland,  Lady,  439.  446. 

Holland.  Dr.,  33. 

Hollar,  his  '  Dance  of  Death,'  756. 

Home,  37. 116.  619.  Sight  of,  after  ab- 
sence, 641.  'Without  hearts  there 
is  no,'  644. 

Homer,  geography  of,  658.  660.  694. 
Iliad,  WO.  Odyssey,  641.  His  cata- 
logue of  ships,  749. 

Honorius,  16. 

Hook,  Theodore,  e9q^v430. 

Hope,  Thomas,  esq..  97.  448. 

Hoppner,  John  William  Rizzo,  *1abm 
on  the  birth  of,'  581. 

Horace,  Lord  Byron's  early  dislike  to, 
60.  His  '  Justum  et  tenf^em*  tran»- 
lated,  390.  '  The  schola:  of  love,' 
638.  His  'NU  admirari,'  668.  67L 
739.  751.    Quoted,  668.  743.  747.  751. 

Horton,  Right  Hon.  Robert  Wilmot, 
(now  Sir  Robert,)  604. 

Horton,  Mrs.,  (now  Lady)  Wilmot, 
473. 

Hotspur,  698. 

Houris,  91.  78.  704. 

'  Hours  of  Idleness,'  385.  Critique  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  upon,  499. 

Howson,  Mrs.,  'Lines  addressed  to,' 
308. 

Howard,  Hon.  Frederick,  41.  449. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  600. 

Hoyle,  games  of,  445.  648. 

Hoyle,  Rev.  Charles,  810. 

Hudibras,  455. 

Humane  Society,  619. 

Humboldt,  661. 

Hunger,  697.  634. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  535.  594.  Mr.  Moore's 
verses  on  his '  Byron  and  hisConteiD- 
poraries,'  535. 

Hunting,  748. 

Hydra,  isle  of,  463. 

Hymen,  641. 

Hymettus,  36.  463.  759. 

Hypocrisy,  717. 798. 


lanthe,  (Lady  Charlotte  Harley.)  dedi- 
cation of  •  Childe  Harold'  tr.  19. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  771. 

Ida,  mount,  60.  557.  773. 

'  I  enter  thy  garden  of  roses,'  557. 

*  If  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men,' 
561. 

'  If  that  high  world,'  473. 

Dion,  657,  658. 

Illyria,  31. 

Imagination,  63.  651. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  328. 

Imprisonment,  solitary,  its  efiects,  996. 

Improvvisatore,  784. 

IncanUtion,  18a 

Incledon,  Charles,  singer,  805. 

Inconstancy,  639. 

Indifilierence,  739. 

Indigestion,  666.  706. 

'  Inez,'  Stanzas  to,  93. 

Infidelity,  female,  640.  735. 

'  In  law  an  infant,  and  in  years  a  boy,* 
399. 

Innocence,  344.  669.  750. 

Innovation,  progress  of;  767. 

'Inscription  cm  the  monument  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,'  549. 

Intoxication,  694.  (KM. 

Ionia,  986. 

Iris,  the,  60. 191. 

'Irish  Avatar,' 585. 

Irish  language,  697. 

Iron  mask,  539. 
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*  I  saw  Uiee  weep,*  475. 

*  Island,   the;  or.  Christian  and  his 

Comrades,*  171. 

*  Islands  of  the  blest,*  647. 
Ismail,  siege  of,  676.  668.  705. 

*  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,'  568. 
Italian  language,  493. 
Italian  sky,  55. 

Italy,  54.  163.  509.    Present  degraded 

condition  of,  600. 
Ithaca,  30. 
'  I  would  I  were  a  careless  child,*  425. 


JackalU  141.  709. 

Jackson,  John,  professor  of  pugilism, 

459.  503.  723. 
Jamblicus,  story  of  his  raising  Eros 

and  Anteros,  192. 
Jealousy,  607.  610. 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  esq.,  432.  438,  439. 458. 

593.  715.  730.    CnUcal  notes  by,  pat- 

tim. 
Jena,  battle  of,  538. 
Jenner,  Dr.,  612. 

*  Jephtha*s  Daughter,'  474. 
Jerdan,  William,  esq.,  589. 
Jeniingham,  Mr.,  447. 
Jerome,  St.,  700. 
Jerreed,  90. 

Jersey,  Countess  of,  569.  '  Consolatory 
Address  to,  on  the  Prince  Regent  re- 
turning her  picture,'  569. 

Jerusalem,  508.-  *  On  the  day  of  the 
destruction  of,  by  Titus,'  477. 

Jesus  Christ,  677.  776. 

Jews,  543.  626.  668. 

Joannina,  32.  773. 

Job,  699.  749. 

John  Bull,  his  *  Letter  to  Lord  Byron,* 
596.  618. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  'Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,'  650.  His  opinion  of  blank 
verse,  449.  His  *  Irene,'  452.  His 
remark  on  good  intentions,  528.  A 
good  hater,  737.  His  •  Life  of  MU- 
ton,'  648.    His  belief  in  ghosts,  761. 

Jonson,  Ben,  anecdote  of,  599. 

Joubert,  General,  601. 

'  Journal  de  Tr^voux,'  519. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  600. 

Julian,  Count,  18. 

Juliet's  tomb,  540. 

Julius  Cassar,  his  character,  62.  317. 
697.  790.  His  laurel  wreath,  62.  790. 
The  suitor  of  love,  177.  638. 

Jungfrau,  the,  60.  189. 

Juntus's  Letters,  SJ2. 

Junot,  General,  17. 

Jupiter  Olympius,  temple  of,  27.  464. 

Jura  mountains.  47. 

Juvenal,  his  alleged  independence, 
605.  His  pure  and  sublime  morality, 
605. 

K. 

Kaff,  446. 

Kalamas,  31. 

Kaleidoscope,  629. 

Kalkbrenner,  his  remark   on  Jewish 

music,  473. 
Kamtschatka,  468. 
Kant,  Professor,  779. 
Keao,  Edward,  tragedian,  206.  440. 
Keats,  John,  726.  81 1.    Account  of,  811. 

Elegy  on.  584. 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  esq.,  206.  440. 
Kennev,  James,  dramatist,  440 
Keppel.  Admiral,  600. 
Kibitka,  709. 
Kings,  699.  709. 
Kinnaird,  Lord,  707. 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  Douglas,  207.  473.  523. 

587. 

•  Kiss  of  1*7^?,  First,'  393. 
Kitchener,  Dr.,  his  remedy  for  sea- 
sickness, 621. 

Knight-errantry,  737. 


Knight,  Payne,  438. 

Knowledge,  340. 726. 

Knowlles,  Richard,   his   *  History  of 

the  Turks,'  72.  675. 
Koran,  78. 

Kosciusko,  General,  538.  719. 
Kotzebue,  468. 
Koutousow,      General,      (afterwards 

Pnnce  of  Smolensko,)  718. 


Labedoyire,  571. 
Lacedemon,  36. 
'  Lachin-y  gair,'  176.  411. 
Ladles,  learned,  603. 
La  Fayette,  601. 
Lafitte,  729. 
La  Fitte,  pirate,  117. 
La  Harpe,  540. 
Lake  Leman,  45.  47. 149.  575. 
Lake  Schoor  of  Poetry,  598.  807.  Gold- 
smith's anticipated  definition  of,  809. 
'  Lakers  •  the,  456.  618.  808. 
Lamb,  Hon.  George,  432.  439. 
Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  638. 
Lambe,  Charles,  esq.,  444. 
Lambert!,  Venetian  pnoet,  240. 
Lambro  Canzari,  Greek  patriot,  95. 

*  Lament  of  Tasso,*  486. 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  516. 

*  Landed  Interest,'  542. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  esq.,  177.  523. 
524.726.    His  •Gebir,'524. 

Langeron,  Count  de,  690. 

Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,  601. 

Lansdowne,(HenryFitzmaurice  Petty,) 
fourth  Marquis  of,  395.  407.  439. 

Lanskoi,  the  grande  passion  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  711. 

Laocoon,  the,  69.  656. 

Laos,  the  river,  32. 

•Lara;  a  Tale,'  118. 

Lascy,  Major-General,  697. 

Laugier,  Abbe,  his  character  of  Marino 
Faliero,  205. 

Laura,  640.  781. 

Lausanne,  49. 

Lawsuits,  766. 

Lawyers,  614.  715. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  433. 

Leander  and  Hero,  92. 

Learned  ladies,  603. 

Learned  languages,  results  of  the  too 
early  study  of,  60. 

Lee,  Harriet,  her  'German's  Tale,' 
351. 

*  Legion  of  Honor,  Lines  on  the  Star 

of?  572. 
Legitimacy,  673,  707. 
Leigh,  Hon.  Augusta,  (Lord  Byron's 

sister,}  44.  '  Stanzas  to,' 480.  'Epistle 

to,'  480. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  drapery  of  his  beauties, 

742. 
Leipsic,  468.  538. 
Leman,  Lake,  45. 47.  741 .  752.  '  Sonnet 

to,'  575. 
L'Enclos,  Ninon  de,  671. 
Lenzoni,  Marchioness,  her  rescue  of 

the  bones  of  Boccaccio,  786. 
Leo  X.,  513. 
Leoben,  44. 
Leone.  Port,  74. 
Leoniaas,  658. 
Leonora,  Tasso's,  488.  46v. 
Leopold,    Prince    of   Saxe    Coburg, 

(afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,) 

69. 
Lepanto,  Gulf  of,  24,  30. 
'  Lesbia,  lines  to,'  397. 
Lethe,  651. 

'  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  "  My  Grand- 
mother's Review," '  803. 
Leucadia,  30.  638. 
Leuctra,  41. 
Levant,  32.  116. 
Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory,  esq.,  160. 

206.  435.  453. 
Liakura,  Mount,  36. 
Liberty,  148. 172.  694. 


Licensing  act,  454. 

Lies,  724. 

Life,  42.  56.  65,  66.  95.  193.  275.  395. 
621.  637.  651.  678.  708.  728.  761. 

Life  of  a  young  noble,  727. 

Lightning,  superstitions  respecting,  56. 
783. 

Ligne,  Prince  de,  690.  695.  718. 

« Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady,' 
886.  To  E.,  3b7.  To  D.,  387.  On 
leaving  Newstead  Abbey,  387.  Writ- 
ten in  Rousseau's  *  Letters  of  an  Ital- 
ian Nun,*  389.  On  a  change  of  mas- 
ters at  a  great  school,  393.  On  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  village  and  school 
of  Harrow,  396.  To  M.,  396.  To 
M.  8.  G.,  397.  To  Woman,  397.  To 
Mary,  on  receiving  her  picture,  397. 
To  Lesbia,  397.  Addressed  to  a 
Young  Lady,  398.  To  Marion,  399.  To 
a  Lady  who  presented  to  the  author 
a  lock  of  hair,  Ice,  399.  To  a  beau- 
tiful Quaker,  407.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  409.  To  the  sighing  Stre- 
phon,  410.  To  Eliza,  410.  To  Ro- 
mance, 411.  To  a  Lady  who  pre- 
sented the  author  with  the  velvet 
band  which  bound  her  tresses,  420. 
To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher.  on  his 
advising  the  author  to  mix  more 
with  society,  420.  To  Edward  Noel 
Long,  esq.,  424.  To  a  Lady—'  Oh  I 
had  my  fate,'  tc,  425.  To  George 
Earl  Delawarr,  427.  To  the  Earl  of 
Clare,  427.  Written  beneath  an  elm 
in  the  churchyard  of  Harrow,  428. 
To  a  vain  Lady,  545.  To  Anne, 
545.    To  the  author  of  a  Sonnet,  be- 

Snning  '  Sad  is  the  verse,'  Ate.,  545. 
D  finding  a  Fan,  545.  To  an  Oak  at 
Newstead,  546.  On  revisiting  Har- 
row, 547.  To  my  Son,  547.  To  a 
faithful  Friend,  548.  Inscribed  upon 
a  cup  formed  from  a  skull,  549.  To 
a  Lady  on  being  asked  my  reason 
for  quitting  England,  550.  To  Mr. 
Hodgson,  written  on  board  the  Lis- 
bon packet,  552.  Written  in  an 
album  at  Malta,  553.  Written  after 
swimming  from  Sestos  to  Abydos, 

555.  Written   beneath   a  picture, 

556.  In  the  Travellers'  Book  at 
Orchomenus,  555.  On  parting,  557. 
To  Dives,  558.  On  Moore's  operatic 
farce,  558.  To  Thyrza,  559.  On  a 
Cornelian  heart,  which  was  broken, 
562.  To  a  Lady  weeping,  562. 
Written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the 
*  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  562.  To 
Time.  564.  On  Lord  Thurlo>*'s 
poems,  566.  To  Lord  Thuriow,  5«6. 
To  Thomas  Moore,  on  visiting  Leigh 
Hunt  in  prison,  566.  On  hearing 
that  Lady  Byron  was  ill,  462.  To 
Belshazzar,  570.  On  Napoleon's  es- 
cape from  Elba,  571.  To  Thomas 
Moore,  578.  On  the  bust  of  Helen  by 
Canova,  578.  To  Thomas  Moure, 
579.  To  Mr.  Murray,  579.  From 
Mr.  Murray  to  Dr.  Polidori,  5T9. 
To  Mr.  Murray,  580.  On  the  birth- 
day of  J.  W.  R.  Hoppner,  581.  On 
reading  that  Lady  Byron  had  been 
patroness  of  a  charity  ball,  583.  On 
my  thirty-third  birthday,  584.  To 
Mr.  Murray,  585.  To  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  587.  Inscribed,  'On  this 
day  I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year,' 

Lisbon,  15. 

Lisbon  packet,  Lines  written  on  board 

the.  552. 
Listoii.  John,  comedian,  803. 
Literary  men.  marriage  of,  509. 
Little's  Poems,  427.  435. 
Livadia,  773. 
Liver.  639. 
Livy.  750. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  esq.,  444. 599. 
Loan  contractors,  729. 
Locke,  his  treatise  on  education,  457 

754. 
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Lockhart,  J.  O.,  esq^  His  'Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads,'  23.  His  preface  to 
'  Don  Quixote,'  737.  Critical  Notes 
by  passim. 

Lo«li.  313. 

Lofil.  Capel.  esq..  442.  4<X). 

London,  a  Sunday  in,  32.  The  Devil's 
drawing-room.  728.  The  approaches 
to.  722.  Never  understood  by  foreign- 
ers. 731.  'One  superb  menagerie,' 
731. 

Londonderry.  (Robert  Stewart.)  second 
Marquis  of.  677.  6b8.  711.  See  also 
Casllereagh. 

London  Review.  451. 

LonelineBS.  46.  198.  756. 

Lung.  Edward  Noel  esq.,  424.  *  Lines 
to.'  421. 

Longinus,  605.  618.  755. 

Longmans,  Messrs.,  457.  517. 

*  Longueurs,'  648. 
Lope  de  Vega,  502.  602. 
Loredano,  family  of.  288. 
Lorraine,  Clauie,  540.  742. 

Love,  best  tokens  of.  679.  First,  612. 
637.  *  His  own  avenger.'  657.  Lan- 
guage of.  652.  Man's,  617.  639.  Pla- 
tonic. 308.  611.  713.  Woman's.  638, 
639.  See  also,  640.  652,  653.  673.  687. 
712.  729.  730.  752. 

Love,  first  kiss  of.  393. 

Love  of  gain,  703.  744. 

Love  of  glory.  660. 

Love  of  offspring.  674. 

*  Love's  last  adieu,'  398. 
Lovers,  635.  651. 
Lover's  Leap.  30.  618. 
Loves  of  the  Triangles.  809. 
Lowe,  Sir  Hudson.  537.  726. 
Luc.  Jean  Andre  de,  148. 
Lucca  759. 

Lucretia,  205. 
Lucretius,  605. 
Lucullus.  dishes  k  la,  758.     Chemes 

transplanted  into  Europe  by,  758. 
'  Luddites.  Song  for  the,'  579. 
Ludlow,   General,  the  regicide,   his 

monument,  48. 
Lugo.  659. 

Lushington.  Dr.,  603. 
Lusieri,  Signer,   his  derastationfl  at 

Athens.  7<fl. 
Luther.  Martin,  687. 
Lutzea,  538. 
Lying.  616.  " 
Lykanthropr,  709. 
Lyons,  Gulf  oC  624. 
Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  OQ. 

M. 

M Lines  to,  396. 

M.  S.  G..  Line.H  to,  39& 

Macassar  Oil,  603. 

'Mac  Flecknoe,'  origin  of  Dryden's, 

449. 
MachiavelU.  667i  720. 784.    His  tomb  in 

Santa  Croce,  58. 
Mackintosh.  Sir  James.  532. 
Macneil,  Hector,  esq.,  his  poems,  443. 
Macpherson's  Ossian,  422. 
Madness,  60.  656. 
Madrid.  538.  716. 
Mafra.  17. 
Maginn.  Dr.,  his  parody  on  'Yarrow 

Unvisited,'  598. 
Magnesia,  89. 
Mahomet,  638.  671.  689. 
Maid  of  Athens,  555. 
'  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part,'  555. 
Maid  of  Saragoza,  20. 
Maiorian,  his  visit  to  Carthage,  100. 
Malice.  607. 
Mallet,  David,  437. 
Malta,  29. 

*  Malta,  Farewell  to,'  558. 

Malthus,  Rev.  T.,  his  anti-nuptial  sys- 
tem, 730.  Does  the  thing  'gainst 
which  he  writes,  731.  His  book  the 
eleventh  commandment,  750. 

Malvern  Hills,  176. 
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Man,  Oil  013.  050. 711. 

Mandeville.  434. 

'Manfred;  a  Dramatic  Poem,*  145. 
Goethe's  remarks  on,  201. 

Manfrini  palace,  156. 

Manicheism,  327.  328. 

Manley.  Mrs.,  her  Atalantis,  728. 

Mann,  the  engineer,  his  pumps,  023. 

Maosel,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  407. 

Mansion  House,  the.  724. 

Mantinea,  41.  313. 

Marat,  601. 

Marathon.  36.  41.  45.  313.  047.  Plain 
of,  offered  to  Lord  Byron  for  sale, 
36. 

Marceau,  General,  44.  601. 

Marchetti,  Count,  507. 

Marengo.  313. 

Maria  Louisa.  Empress,  471. 543. 

Marie  Antoinette,  12.  Effect  of  grief 
on.  148. 

Marine  barometer,  189.  601. 

Manner,  his  account  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,  171.  182. 

Marinet.  707. 

Marino,  a  corrupter  of  the  taste  of  Eu- 
rope, 808. 

'  Marino  Faliero.  Doge  of  Venice ;  an 
Historical  Tragedy.*  203.  Dedication 
to  Goethe,  207.    Story  oC  793. 

'  Marion.'  Lines  to.  399. 

Marischalchi  Gallery  Bologna,  150. 

Marius  at  Carthage.  506.  <35. 

Markland.  J.  H..  esq.,  his  character  of 
'  Hours  of  Idleness.'  755. 

Markow.  General.  696. 

Marlborough,  Coxe's  Life  of,  205.  048. 

Marlow.  his  *  Faustus,*  202. 

'  Marmion.'  145.  434. 

Marriage,  640.  730. 

Marriage  of  literary  men,  509. 

Marriage  state.  *  the  best  or  worst  of 
any.'  752.    '  The  best  for  morals,'  755. 

Mars.  692. 

Martial,  his  epigrams.  005.  755.  Lib.  i. 
ep.  1.,  imitated,  584. 

Martin,  the  regicide,  524. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  his  lines  on  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.,  241. 

'  Mary,'  394.  599.  663.  '  Lines  to,  on 
receiving  her  picture,'  397. 

Mary,  Queen  oi  Scots,  189.  Her  per- 
son described,  671.  713. 

Massinger.  440. 

Matapan,  Cape,  641. 

Match-making,  755. 

Matrimony,  730. 

Matter.  86.  Bishop  Berkeley's  denial 
of  the  existence  of,  721. 

Matthias,  Thomas  James,  esq.,  37.  His 
'Pursuits  of  Literature,'  Sll.  His 
edition  of  Gray's  works,  811. 

Matthews,  Charles  Skinner,  esq..  25. 

Matthews,  Henry,  esq..  25.  His 'Diary 
of  an  Invalid,*  200. 

Maturin,  Rev.  Charles.  206. 

Maurice,  Rev.  Thomas, his' Richmond 
Hill.'  437. 

Mauritania,  28. 

'  Mazeppa,'  163. 

Mecca,  35.  80.  96. 

Medici,  family  of  the,  787.  Mausoleum 
of  the.  58. 787. 

Medina,  35. 

Meditation,  28. 

Mediterranean,  71.  A  noble  subject  for 
a  poem,  71. 

Medwin,  Mr.,  594. 

Megara,  56.  138. 

Megaspelion,  monastery  of,  774. 

Meknop,  General,  701. 

Meillerie.  777. 

Melancihon,  709. 

Melbourne  House,  440. 

Melody,  Suwarrow's  polar,  700. 

Melton  Mowbray,  head-quarters  of  the 
English  chase,  743. 

Memnon,  sUtue  of,  741. 

Memory,  27. 

Mendeli,  Mount,  30. 

Mephistopheles.  475.  737. 

Merci,  Count,  his  epitaph,  SO. 


Merivale,  J.  H.,  e«i.,  444.    His 
cesvalles.'  493. 

Metaphysics,  735. 

Metella,  Cecilia,  tomb  of,  63. 

Methodism,  cause  of  the  progress  of,  ■ 
777.  ' 

Mettemich.  Prince,  543.  ■ 

Michelli,  Signora,  translator  of  Shsk- 
speare,  240. 

Midas,  542. 

'  Middle  Age'  of  Man,  described,  729. 

Milan.  sUte  of  society  at,  03d. 

Milbanke,  Sir  Ralph,  003. 

Milbanke,  Lady.  603. 

Milbanke,  Miss,  (afterwards  Lady  By- 
ron.) 442. 

Miller,  WilUam,  bookseUer.  433. 

Milman.  Rev.  Henry  Hart,  his  '  History  ■ 
of  the  Jews,'  473,  474,  475. 477.    His 
'  Fall  of  Jerusalem.'  206.    His  char-  ' 
acter  of  '  Heaven  ai.  i  Earth.'  253. 
Critical  notes  by,  pattim. 

Milo.  47i: 

MilUades.  37. 

MUton,  100.  449.  535.  040.  04& 

Minerva,  30.  404. 

'  Minerva.  Curse  of,'  403. 

MinoUur,  fable  of  the,  034. 

Mintumas,  508. 

Mirabeau,  001. 

Miser.  012.  Happy  life  of  the,  729,  730. 

Missolonghi,  63.  587. 

Mitford,  Miss,  811. 

Mitford,  William,  esq.,  his  abase  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  731.  Great  ment 
of  his  History  of  Greece,  731. 

Mitylene,  isle  of,  805. 

Mob.  099. 

'  Mobility,'  769.    Defined,  760. 

Mocha's  berry,  043. 

Modesty,  754. 

Moli^re,  744. 

Momus,  092. 

Money,  power  of,  710.  Pleasure  of 
hoarding,  729,  730. 

Money,  love  of,  *  the  only  pleasure  that 
requites,'  704. 

*  Monk,'  Lewis's  novel  of  the,  435. 

Monkir  and  Nekir,  80. 

Monks,  751. 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  his  ChrtHiiele, 
701. 

Monsoon,  096. 

Mont  Blanc,  45. 00. 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  0«. 
057.  663.  671. 

Montaigne,  his  motto,  706. 

Montecucco,  511. 

Montgomery,  James,  Answer  to  his 
poem,  entitled  '  The  Coounon  Loi,^ 
419.  His  *  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,' 
437. 

Monthly  Review,  its  critique  on '  Hours 
of  Idleness,'  430. 

Montmartre,  539. 

Mont  St.  John.  41.790. 

Montmorenci  Laval,  Duke  de.  542,  M3. 

Moon,  010.  039.  '  Of  amatory  egotism 
the  Tuism,  702. 

Moonlight,  200.  227.  010. 

Moore,  Thomas,  esq.,  427. 432. 436.  Oia 
618.  726.  808.  'Lines  on  his  last 
Operatic  Farce,  or  Farcical  Opera,' 
558.  'Lines  to,  on  visiting  Letg:h 
Hunt  in  prison,'  566.  *  Fragn>ent  of 
an  epistle  to,'  509.  *  Lines  to,'  578, 
579.  His  Verses  on  Leigh  Hont*8 
'Lord  Byron  and  his  Contempora- 
ries,' 535.  His  '  Fudge  Family.*  810 
His 'Twopenny  Post-bag,' 8ia  Cra- 
ical  notes  by,  passim. 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  'Zelucoo,*  It.  His 
account  of  Marino  Faliero  false  aad 
flippant,  205. 

Morat,  field  of,  45. 

More,  Hannah,  517.  Her  '  Ccdebs  te 
search  ofa  Wife,' 002. 

Morea,  72. 

Moreau,  General,  001. 

Morelli,  Abbate,  340. 

Morena,  20. 

Morgan,  Lady,  306. 
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^Morgante  Maggiore  of  PuM,'  trans- 
lation of  canto  the  first.  492. 

Morning  Post,  568.  048.  78&  740. 

Morocco^  055. 

Morosini,  Venetian  poet,  340. 

Mosaic  chronology,  338.  339. 

Moscow,  conflajgration  of,  408. 538. 716. 

Moses,  709.  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
of,  513.    Sonnet  on,  513. 

Moskwa,  313. 

Mossop,  actor,  396. 

Motraye,  M.,  his  description  of  the 
Grand  Seignior's  palace,  685. 

Mountains,  40.  176. 

Mozart.  765. 

Muezzin,  33. 80.  707. 

Munda,  313. 

Murat,  Joachim,  death  of,  793.  His 
'  snow-white  plume,'  571. 

Murray,  John,  esq.,  sunts  paid  by  him 
to  Lord  Byron  for  copyright,  434. 
'  My  dear  Mr.  Murray,  you're  in  a 
damn'd  hurry.'  580.  '  Strahan,  Ton- 
son,  Lintot  of  the  times,'  580.  '  To 
hook  the  reader,  you,  John  Murray,' 
579.  •  Epistle  from,  to  Dr.  Polidori,' 
579.  *  Lmes  to,'  584.  His  notes  on 
Medwin's  Conversations,  813. 

Murray,  John,  jun.,  esq.,  807. 

Music,  89.  753.  755. 

Mussulwomen,  161. 

'  Must  thou  go,  my  glorious  chief,'  573. 

Musters,  Mrs.    See  Chaworth. 
Mutiny,  173. 

*  My  boat  is  on  the  shore,'  578. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Murray,'  580. 

'  My  Grandmother's  Review,'  the  Brit- 
ish, 590.  619.  '  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of.'  803. 

'  My  sister !  my  sweet  sister !'  480. 

*  My  Soul  is  dark,'  474. 
Mysteries  and  Moralities,  453. 

N. 

Nadir  Shah,  710. 

Naldi,  singer,  440. 

Napier,  Colonel,  his  detection  of  an 

error  in  •  Childe  Harold,'  17. 
Napoleon.    See  Bonaparte. 
Napoleon's  *  Farewell,'  573. 
Nairaleon.     Fran^is-Charles-Joseph, 

Duke  of  Reichstadt,  543.  766. 

*  Napoleon  the  First,'  766. 
Napoli  di  Romania,  130. 
National  debt,  710. 

Native  land,  sensation  on  leaving,  631. 
Nature,  27.  30.  50. 673. 753.  757. 
Nature,  *  Prayer,  of,'  423. 

*  Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow,' 

33. 

*  Needv  knife-grinder,'  35. 
Nebucnadonoser,  668. 
Negropont,  91. 
Neippcrg,  Count,  471. 543. 
Nekir,  80. 

Nelson,  Lord,  601. 

Nemesis,  Roman,  66. 791. 

Nemi,  70. 

Neptune,  17a  636. 

Nero,  649. 

Nero,  consul,  175. 

Nero,  emperor.  649. 

Nessus,  robe  of,  737.  763. 

Newfoundland  dog,   <  Inscription  on 

the  monument ota,'  549. 
Newstead  Abbey,  '  Lines  written  on 

leaving,'  388.    ♦  Elegy  on,'  412. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  087.    Memorable 

sentiment  of,  687.    Anecdote  of  the 

falling  apple,  714. 
Ney,  Marshal,  707. 
Nicopolis,  ruins  of,  31. 
Night,  327.  617. 
Nightingale,  its  attachment  to  the  rose, 

73.90.    Its  »7e  of  solitude,  653. 
'  Nil  adnuran,  happiness  of  the,  671. 

730. 
Nile,  537. 
Nixiirod.668. 
Niobe»00 


*Nisus  and  Eunralos,'  m  paraphrase 
from  the  .£neid,  403. 

Noble,  life  of  a  youns,  described,  787. 

North-west  passage,  /39. 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.,  440. 

Novels,  653. 

Novelties,  please  less  than  they  im- 
press, 734. 

Numa  Pompilius,  604. 


Oak,  *  Lines  to  an,  at  Newstead,'  540. 
Oath,  British.  735. 
Oath.  Continental,  735.  . 

*  Observations  upon  an  article  in  Black- 

wood's Magazine,'  805. 
Obstinacy,  753. 
Ocean,  71. 

'  Ocean  Stream,'  663. 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  775. 
O'ConneU,  585. 
Odalisques,  680. 
'  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  470 

*  Ode  on  Venice,'  490. 
Odessa,  676. 
Offspring,  cAre  of,  674. 

'  Oh,  Anne !  your  offences,'  545. 

*  Oh !  say  not,  sweet  Anne,'  545. 

*  Oh !  banish  care,'  558. 

'Oh!  had  my  fate  been  joined  with 
thine !'  425. 

*  Oh  lady  •  when  I  left  the  shore,'  553. 

*  Oh  !  my  lonely,  lonely,  lonely  pillow,' 

*  Oh !  never  talk  to  me  again,'  24. 

*  Oh !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom,' 

474. 

*  Oh !  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in 

story,'  586. 
'Oh!  weep  for  those,' 474. 
Old  age,  644. 
Olympus,  60.  537. 
O'Meara,  Barry,  537.    Causes  of  his 

dismissal  from  the  navy,  537. 
Omens,  653. 

*  On  Jordan's  banks,'  474. 

'  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free,' 
560. 

8 'Neil,  Miss,  actress,  806. 
pera,440. 

Orator,  541. 

Orchomenus,  555.    *  Lines  written  in 
the  travellers'  book  at,'  555. 

O'Reilly.  General  Count,  614. 

'  Origin  of  Love,'  Lines  on  being  asked 
what  was  the,  565. 

Orpheus,  460.  648. 

Orthodoxy,  678. 

'  Oscar  of  Alva ;'  a  tale,  400. 

Ossian,  Macpherson's,  482. 

Otho,  his  last  moments,  197.    His  mir- 
ror, 271. 

Otway.  203.  440. 

Ouchy,  148. 

'Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en,' 
Scottish  ballad,  quoted,  616. 

Ovid,  605.  635. 

Owenson,  Miss,  her  '  Ida  of  Athens,' 
773.    See  Morgan.  Lady. 

Oxenstiem,  Chancellor,  nis  remark  to 
his  son,  750. 

Oysters,  636.  751. 

P. 

Pain,  280. 

Paintinff,  491.    'Of  all  arts  the  most 

superncial  and  unnatural,'  57. 
Palafox,  General,  his  heroic  conduct 

at  Saragossa,  24. 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  810. 
Palatine,  mount,  63.  510. 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  793. 
Palmerston,  Viscount,  395. 
Pan,  636. 

Pantheon,  at  Rome,  67. 
Pantisocracy,  648.  808. 
Paper,  64& 
Paper-money,  789. 


Paradise  Lost,  810. 

Parcae,  663. 

'Parenthetical  Address,  by  Dr  Pla 
giary,'  563. 

Paris,  538. 

'Parisina,'  141. 

'  Parker,  Sir  Peter,  Elegiac  Stanzas  on 
the  death  of,'  570. 

*  Parker,  Margaret,  Lines  on  her  death,' 
386. 

Parks  of  London,  727. 

Parma,  543. 

Parnassus,  21.  31.  60.  457. 

Parr,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  '  Sardanapa- 
lus,'  286. 

Parthenon,  26,  87.  465,  466 

Parting,  623.  691. 

'  Parting,  Lines  on,'  557. 

Pasiphae,  634. 

Pasqualigo,  Signer,  240. 

Passion,  30.  34.  381.  608.  810. 

Passions,  656.  661.  Effect  of  violent 
and  conflicting,  656. 

Paswan  Oglou,  94. 

Paternoster- row,  the  '  bazaar  of  cook- 
sellers,'  517.  ' 

Patience,  190. 

Patroclus,  tomb  of,  658. 

Pausanias  and  Cleonice,  story  of,  193. 

Peacock,  *  the  royal  bird,  whose  tail 's 
a  diadem,'  693. 

Pelagius,  18. 

Pelayo,  539. 

Pentelicus,  (now  Mount  Mesdeli,)  36. 

Pencles,  464. 

Peri,  12. 

Persians,  761.  Their  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles,  739. 

Pertinacity,  752. 

Pescara.  511. 

Peter  Bell,  Wordsworth's,  809,  810. 

Peter  the  Third,  of  Russia,  713. 

Peter  the  Great,  540. 

Peter  Pindar,  533. 

Petersburgh,  710. 

Paion,  601. 

Petrarch,  27.  55.  His  laureate  crown, 
58.  541.  782,  786.  On  the  conspiracy 
of  Marino  Faliero,  795.  Crowned  in 
the  Capitol,  609.  'The  Platonic 
pimp  of  all  posterity,'  662. 

Petticoat,  '  garment  of  a  mystical  sub- 
limity,' 747. 

Petticoat  government,  765. 

Petticoat  mfluence,  747. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry,  (now  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.)  395.  407.  439. 

Phsedra  and  Hippolitus,  673 

Pharsalia,  313. 

Phidias,  512. 

Philanthropy,  33. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  his  pastorals,  455. 

Phillips,  Charles,  esq.,  barrister,  603. 

Philo-progenitiveness,  731. 

Philosophy,  620.  639. 

Phyle,  Fort,  35.  464. 

Physicians,  717. 

Pibroch,  400. 

Pickersgill,  Joshua,  his  Three  Broth- 
ers, 310. 

Picture,  a, '  is  the  past,'  763. 

Pictures,  766. 

Pigot,  Miss,  '  Lines  to,'  410. 

Pigot,  Dr.,  *  Reply  to  some  Verses  ef, 
on  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,'  410. 

Pillans,  James,  439. 

Pindar.  83.  646. 

Pmdemonte,  Ippolito,  540. 

Pindus,  Mount,  31. 

Piraeus,  56. 

Pirates,  101. 

Pisse-vache,  59. 

Pistol,654. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  his  addi- 
tions to  our  parliaraenta[ry  tongue, 
449.  His  grave  next  that  of  Fox, 
536.  H!s  disinterestedness,  708. 
'  Epitaph  for,'  583. 

Pitti  Palace,  57. 

Pizarro,  85  539. 

Plagiarism^  144. 896.  633,  633. 

Plato,  his  lines  on  the  tomb  of  Themis 


toclea,  72.    His  srstem  of  lore,  611. 

His  DialoKues,  700.     His  nptf  to 

Diogenes,  «M. 
Platonic  lore^  fl08.  611. 71S. 
Playhouse  bill,  origin  of,  454.    Pro- 

pnety  of  repealing  it,  454. 
,   Pleasure,  61 1, 613. 6»).    A  stem  moral 

ist,  645. 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  443. 
Pleasures  of  Memory,   443.     ^  Lines 

written  on  a  blank  leaf  of/  563. 
Pliraley,  Peter,  (Rev.  Sidney  Smith,) 

his  *  Letters,*  767. 
Plutarch's    *  Lives,*    6»7.      Mitford's 

abuse  of,  731. 

*  Po,  Htanzas  to  the,'  581. 

Poetry,  present  state  of  English,  806. 
Nothing  in,  so  difficult  as  a  begin- 
ning, 650.    '  Is  a  passion,'  661. 

Poets,  512.  660.  Amatory,  663.  Duties 
of,  702.    The  greatest  living,  736. 

Poggio,  his  exclamation  on  looking 
down  on  Rome,  57. 

Poland,  53S.  719. 

Polenta,  Guido  da,  515. 

Polenta,  Francdsca  da,  515. 

Polidori,  Dr.,  809.  '  Epistle  flrom  Bir. 
Murray  to,'  579. 

Polycrates,  647. 

Polygamy,  675.  679.  703. 

Pompey,  a  hero,  conqueror,  and  cack> 
old,  d38.    His  statue,  61.788. 

Pope,  432.  His  Pastorals,  455.  His 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  810.  Harmonv  of 
his  versification,  810.  His  imagina- 
tion, 810.  His  character  of  Sporus, 
810.  List  of  his  disciples,  811.  Sys- 
tematic depreciation  of,  809. 

Popular  applause,  646. 

Popular  discontents,  progress  of,  699. 

Popularity,  672. 

Porphyry,  24. 

Porson,  Professor,  407.  567. 

Portland,  (William  Henry  Cavendlsl ,) 
third  Ouke  of,  446. 

Portugal,  11. 10. 

Portuguese,  the,  characterized,  18. 

Possession,  652, 

Postcnty,  602.  731. 

Polemkm,  Prince,  690.  His  charac- 
ter, 690.  His  instructions  to  Su- 
warrow  before  the  siege  of  Ismail, 
691. 

Potiphar's  wife,  673. 

PouqueviUe,  M.  de,  31.  665  Charac- 
ter of  his  writings,  31. 

Poussm,  his  picture  of  the  deluge, 
252. 

Pratt,  Samuel,  436.  His  *  Sympathy,' 
436. 

Prayer,  329. 

•  Prayer  of  Nature,'  423. 
Prftsfe,  dancer,  440, 
Pretension,  absence  of,  754. 
Previsa,  34. 

Priam,  313. 

Pride,  650.  738. 

Prince  Regent,  'A  finished  gentle- 
man from  top  to  toe,'  736.  *  Sonnet 
to,  on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  Forfeiture,'  582.  *  Lines 
to,  on  his  standing  between  the 
coffins  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles 
I.,' 568. 

Pnnciples,  the  two,  342. 

*  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'  148. 

•  Prologue  delivered  previously  to  the 

performance  of  the  Wheel  of  For- 
tune, at  a  private  theatre,'  408. 

♦  Prometheus,'  575. 
Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  612. 

'  Prophecy  of  Dante,'  505.  Dedication 
to  Countess  Guiccioli,  506. 

Prophets,  749. 

Protesilaus,  656. 

Pruth,  the  river,  540. 

Psyche,  711. 

Public  schools,  606.  620.  Advantages 
of.  606.  Best  adapted  to  the  gemus 
and  constitution  of  the  English,  606. 

Pulci,  his  'Morffante  Masgiore,'  492. 
Sire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme,  051. 
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Poltowa,  battle  of,  164. 171. 

Puns,  450. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  eag.,  432.  5S3 

Pygmalion,  statue  of,  681.  711. 

Py  ramus  and  Thisbe,  666. 

Pyrrhic  dance,  642.  647. 

Pyrrho,  the  doubting  philosopher,  706. 

Pyrrhus,  643. 


*  Quaker,  Lines  to  a  beautiful,'  407. 
Quaker,  tenets  of  theJM. 
Quarrels  of  Authors,  D'Israeli's,  805. 
Quarterly  Review,  619.    Critical  notes 

from,jNu«m. 
Queens,  generally  prosperous  m  their 

reigns,  718. 
Quimi,  Alvise,  340. 

*  Quite  refreshing,*  708. 


Ra^,  woman's,  074. 

Rainbow,  612     Description  of  a,  089. 

*  Ram  Alley,'  Barrcy's  comedy  of,  468. 
Ramazan,  feast  of,  32.  75. 

Ranz  des  Vaches,  398. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  810. 

Raphael^  his  death,  159.  His  Trans- 
figuration, 754. 

Rapp,  Amencan  harmonist,  750. 

Ravenna,  58.  Its  pine  forest,  049. 
Battle  of,  000.  Dante's  tomb  at, 
000. 

Ravenstone,  197. 

Ready  money,  'is  Aladdin's  lamp,' 
730. 

Reason,  343.  *  Ne'er  was  hand  in 
glove  with  rhyme,'  713. 

Red  Sea,  633. 

Reformadoes,  715. 

Refreshing,  origin  of  the  phrase,  518. 

Reichstadt,  ( Napoleon  Fran  (ois  Charles 
Joseph,)  Duke  of,  543.  706. 

Remagle,  R.  R.,  his  chained  eagle,  40. 

*  Rejected  Addresses,'  its  happy  imi- 

tation of  Fitzgerald,  the  smaU-beer 
poet,  431. 
Religious  opinions,  folly  of  prosecu- 
tions for,  677. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Romaic,  or  modem 

Greek  language,  with  Specimens  and 
Translations,'  798. 
Rembrandt,  742. 

*  Remember  him,  whom  passion's  pow- 
er,' 565. 

*  Remembrance,'  420. 

*  Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not,*  650. 
Remorse,  77.  376. 

Renown,  690. 

Rents,  542. 

Repletion,  665. 

Revenge,  508.  604. 

Revolution,  699. 

Reynolds,  Frederick,  dramatist,  440. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  sensations  on 

visiting  the  Vatican,  68.    His  charac- 
ter of  Michael  Angelo,  512. 
Rhine,  43,  44.  719. 
Rhodes,  630. 
Rhone,  'the  arrowy,'  46.    Its  color, 

146.  752. 
Rhyme,   its  excellence    over   blank 

verse,  449. 810. 
Rialto,  156. 

Ribas,  Russian  admiral,  690. 
Ribaupierre,  General,  701. 
Rich,  Claudius,  esq.,  his  Memoirs  on 

the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  668. 
Richards,  Rev.  Dr.,  his   'Aboriginal 

Britons,'  445. 
Richardson,  '  the  vainest  and  luckiest 

of  authors,'  620. 
Richelieu,  Duke  of,  his  humanity  at 

the  siege  of  Ismail,  676. 696. 702. 
Richmond  Hill,  22. 
Ridotto,  description  of;  160. 
Rienzi,  64. 
Riga,  the  Greek  patriot,  95.    HisOreek 


war  song,  '  Sth%  ««!&(,*  and  tnae- 
lation,  950. 
Ring,  the  matrimonial,  713, 

*  River  that  roUest    by  tbe  aacictit 

walls,'  581. 

Roberts,  Mr.,  (editor  of  the  Britiali  Re- 
view,) 591.  61&  803. 

Rochefoucault,  50. 067. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.,  his  'Pleasuret 
of  Memory,' 72. 98. 443.  His*  Colum- 
bus,' 72.  Dedication  of  the  *  Giaour' 
to,  72.  His  'Italy*  890,  891  308. 
300, 307.  309.  809.  His  translation  o€ 
Zappi's  sonnet  on  the  statue  of  Moses, 
513. 

*  Romaic,  or  modem  Greek  language. 

remarks  on,   with   speamens   and 

translations,'  798. 
Romaic  war  song,  550. 
Romaic  love  song,  556. 

*  Romance  muy  doloroso  del  Sitio  j 

Toma  de  Alhama,'  translated,  570. 

*  Romance,'  Lines  to,  41 1. 
Roman  Daughter,  story  of  the,  07. 
Romanelli,  physician,  550.  778. 
Rome  described,  57.    '  Tbe  city  of  the 

soul,'  00.  The  *  Niobe  of  Nations,' 
00.    Sackage  of,  510. 

RomiUy,  SirSamuel,  008.  788.  607 

Romulus,  temple  of,  789. 

Roncesvalles,  495.  781. 

Rooms,  large  ones  comfortless,  007. 

Rosa  Matilda,  448. 

Roscoe's  '  Leo  the  Tenth,'  188, 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  esq.,  his  *  Son- 
net to  Constantinople,'  35.  His  *  Es- 
say on  Whistlecraft,' 154  His  charac- 
ter of  Pindemonte,  540. 

Rossini,  765. 

RothschUd,  Baron,  543.  789. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  his  *  H«k>ise,' 
46.  49.  687. 751.  His  « Confesstoos,' 
46.  49. 

Rubicon,  537. 

Rumor,  *  a  live  gazette,'  754. 

Rusbton,  Robert,  (the  'litUe  paie*  is 
Childe  Harold,)  14 

Russia,  539. 


Sabbath  in  London,  88. 

Sabellicus,  his  description  of  Tenice, 

53. 
Sadness,  37. 
Safety  lamp,  Sir  Humphry  Davy's, 

612. 
St.  Angelo,  castle  of.  68.  323. 
St.  Bartholomew,  flayed  alive,  606. 
St.  Francis,  his  recipe  for  chastity,  679. 
Su  Helena,  537. 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  68.  518. 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  not  to  be 

compared  with  St.  PauTs  CathedraL 

663. 
Sainte  Palaye,  M.  de,  12. 
Salamis.  74.  539.  647. 
Sallust,  686. 
Salrator  Rosa,  748. 
Santa  Croce,  58. 
Santa  Maura,  30. 
Sappho.  30.  605.  63&L 
Saragoza,  sieges  of,  20. 
Saragoza,  Maid  of,  20.  539. 
*  Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy,'  854. 
Satanic  school.  522,  523. 
'  Saul  Song  of,  before  his  last  Battle,* 

475. 
Scaligers,  tomb  of  the,  540. 
Schaffhansen,  fall  of.  59. 
Scaroander,  658. 
Scandal,  607,  617. 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,  601. 
Schroepfer,  770. 

Scimitars.  Turkish,  characters  on,  94. 
Scipio  Africanus,  320. 
Scipios,  tomb  of  the,  00.  785. 
Scorpion,  77. 
Scotland,  715. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  380,  387.  433.  444. 

455.  530.  715.  790.    His  'LayoTOs 
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Last   Minstrel/  433.  444.   730.   7S8. 
His  *  Marmion,*  145.    His  opinion  of 

*  Don  Juan.'  597.   His  '  Demonology/ 
739     Critical  notes  by,  pa$»im. 

Scriptures,  744. 
Sea- attorney,  640. 
Sea-coal  fires,  742. 
Sea-sickness,  remedies  for,  621. 
Seale,  Dr.  John,  his  'Greek  Metres,* 

395. 
Sea-waUs  between  the  Adriatic  and 

Venice,  inscription  on,  766. 
Seasons,  Thomson's,  would  have  been 

better  in  rhyme,  810.    Inferior  to  his 

*  Castle  of  mdolence,'  810. 

S^gur,  Count,  his  character  of  Prince 

Potemkin,  690. 
Self-love.  679.  712. 
Semiramis.  258.  668. 

♦  Sennacherib,  Destruction  of.*  477. 
Senses,  duty  of  not  trusting  the,  745. 
Seraglio,  interior  of,  685. 

Serassi,  his  ♦  Life  of  Tasso,*  487. 

Sesostris,536. 

Sestos,  *  Lines  after  swimming  from,* 
555. 

Seven  Towers,  prison  of  the,  676. 

SeviUe,  19.  21.  602. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  291. 

Sforza,  Ludovico,  148. 

Sgricci,  Count,  784. 

Soadwell,  Sir  Lancelot,  327. 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  449. 

Shakspeare,  his  obligations  to  Nortn's 
Plutarch,  623.  His  infelicitous  mar- 
riage, 640. 

Shavmg,  miseries  of.  747. 

♦  She  walks  in  Beaulr,'  473. 
She-epistle  described,  745. 

Shee,  Sir  Martin,  (president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,)  ms  *  Rhymes  on 
Art,*  444. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  esq.,  310. 523. 

Shelley,  Mrs.,  310. 

Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brins- 
ley.  483.  4M.  728.    His  *  Critic,'  804. 

*  Monody  on  the  Death  of,'  483.    His 
Lines  on  Waltzing.  469. 

Sheridan.  Thomas,  esq.,  440. 
Sheridan,  Mrs.  Thomas,  her '  Carwell,' 

4441. 
Shipwreck,  description  of  a,  622-630. 
Shooter's  Hill,  721. 
Shreckhorn,  46. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  206.  440.  563. 
'  Siege  of  Connth,'  130. 
Sierra  Morena,  20. 
Siffeum.  Cape,  6S7. 
Silenus,  316. 

Simeon,  Rev.  Charles,  454. 
Simond,  M.,  531. 
Simoom,  75.  656. 
Simplon,  the,  712. 
Sinecures,  767. 
Singmg,  merit  of  simplicity  in,  659. 

Smkmg  fund,  769. 

Sisyphus.  752. 

Skemngton,  Sir  Lumley,  440. 

•  Sketch,  A,'  479. 

'Skull,  Lines   inscribed  upon  a  cup 

formed  from  a,'  549. 
Slaughter,  43. 
Slave  market  at  Constantinople,  662, 

663. 
Slavery  of  the  great,  664,  665. 
Sleep,  633.  653.  766.    Sir  T.  Browne's 

encomium  on,  653. 
Smedley.  Rev.  Mr.,  his  '  History  of  the 

Two  Foscart'  796. 
Smith.  Horace,  esq.,  his  *  Horace  in 

London.* 
Smith.  Rev.  Sidney,  the  reputed  author 

of  'Peter   Plimley's   Letters,'  438. 

His  '  twelve-parson  power,*  717.   See 

'  Peter  Pith,'  767. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer,  553.    See  *  Flor- 
ence.* 
Smokinff.  178. 

*  So  we'll  go  no  more  a  roving,*  579. 
Society,  6M.  734,  785.  743.  747.  752. 
Socrates,  463.  313.  677.  087.  760. 


Soignies,  wood  of,  (remnant  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes.)  41. 

Solano,  governor  of  Calais,  his  treach- 
ery. 24. 

Solitary  confinement,  effects  of,  298. 

Solitude.  29.  48.  55.  70.  298.  609t  607. 
700. 

Solitudes,  social,  653. 

Solomon,  687.  739. 

Solyraan,  Sultan,  675. 

*  Song  for  the  Luddites,*  579. 

<  Song  of  Saul  before  his  last  battle  ' 

475. 
Songs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  59. 

*  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  !*  556. 
Sonnet  to  Genevra.  567.    On  Chillon, 

148.  To  Lake  Leman,  575.  From 
ViltoreUi,578.  To  George  the  Fourth, 
on  the  repeal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's forfeiture,  582. 

Sonnets. 'the  most  puling,  petrifying, 
stupidly  platonic  compositions,'  567. 

Soracte,  60. 

Sorrow,  24.  37.  304.  308. 

Sotheby.  William,  esq.,  443.  519,  920. 

Soul.'328.751. 

South,  Dr.,  his  sermons,  635. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  527.  648. 

Southey,  Robert,  esq.,  LL.  D.,  his 
person  and  manners,  434.  His  prose 
and  poetry,  434.  His  '  Roderick,'  433. 
His '  Thalaba,'  433.  His '  Old  Woman 
of  Berkley,'  434.  His '  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,'  459.  His  '  Joan  of  Arc/  459. 
His '  Inscription  for  Henry  Martin  the 
regicide,'  524.  His  •  Pantisocracy,' 
648.    Dedication  of  Don  Juan  to,  598. 

Spagnoletti,  742. 

Spartan's  epitaph,  53. 

Spencer,  William,  esq.,  519. 

Spenser,  his  measure,  11. 100. 

Spinola,  511. 

Sporus,  Pope's  character  of,  810. 

StaSl,  Madame  de,  88.  646.  807.  Trib- 
ute to  her  memory,  784.  Her  *  Co- 
rinne,'  quoted,  617. 

Stamboul,  (Constantinople,)  35. 

'  Stanzas  to  a  lady  on  leaving  England,' 
550.  To  a  lady  with  the  poems  of 
CamoSns,  392.  To  Florence,  553. 
Composed  during  a  thunder-storm, 
553.  Written  onpassing  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf,  554.  To  Inez, '23.  '  Tam- 
bourgi !  Tambourgi !  thy  'larum 
afar,*^34.  '  Away,  away,  ye  notes  of 
wo.'  560.  '  One  struggle  more,  and 
I  am  free,*  560.  '  And  thou  art  dead,* 
Ate,  561.  'If  sometimes  in  the  haunts 
of  men,'  561.  •  Thou  art  not  false,  but 
thou  art  fickle,'  565.  On  being  asked 
what  was  the  origin  of  love,  565. 

*  Remember  him,'  Ate,  565.  '  To  Au- 
gusta,' 480.  '  Elegiac,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,'  576.  •  When  a 
man  hath  no  freedom,'  583.  To  the 
Po,  581.  Written  on  the  road  be- 
tween   Florence    and     Pisa,    586. 

•  Could  love  forever,'  582.  On  com- 
pleting my  thirty-sixth  year,  587.  To 
a  Hindoo  air,  587. 

*  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  On  the,* 

572. 
Statesmen,  767. 
Steam-engines,  714. 
Stoddart,  Sir  John,  589. 
Stoics,  664. 
Stonehenge,  724. 
Stoit,  (Hafez  of  the  '  Morning  Post,*) 

433. 
'  Straban,  Tonson,  Lintotof  the  times,* 

580. 
Strangford,  Lord,  his  '  Camo^ns,*  392. 

435. 
Styles.  Rev.  Dr.,  his  sermon  against 

Lora  Byron,  595. 
Styx,  651. 
Suetonius,  649. 
Suicide,  677.  746. 
SuU,  30.  33.  647. 
Sttliotes,  their  hospitality,  S3. 


Solpicius,  Servius,  his  letter  to  Cicero 
on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  56. 

Sunium,  647. 

•  Sun  of  the  Sleepless,'  476. 

Sunday  in  London,  22. 

Sunday  School,  621. 

Sunrise,  633. 

Sunset,  637.  652. 

Superstition,  31. 

Suspense,  42. 

Suspicion.  47. 

Suwarrow,  Field  Marshal,  687, 688. 691, 
692,  693.  His  *  p»olar  melody'  on  the 
capture  of  Ismail,  706.  His  charac- 
ter, 706.    Brevity  of  his  style,  712. 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  455.  609.  687. 

Swoon,  631. 

Sylla,  61.  160.  471.  700. 

Sympathy,  635.  681. 

Symplegades,  70.  562.  663. 

Syracuse,  54. 


Tact,  618. 

Tagus,  16. 

Tahiri,  Dervish,  772. 

Talavera,  19. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  de,  548. 

•Tambourgi!  Tambourgi  I' 84. 

Tarpeian  rock,  64. 

Tasso.  55,  56.  487,  488,  489.  511.  778. 
782.  809.    '  Lament  oi*  486. 

Tassoni.  note,  808. 

Tattersall,  Rev.  John  Cecil,  417. 

Tavell,  Rev.  G.  F.,  (Lord  Byron's  col- 
lege tutor,)  452. 

Tea,  prophetic  powers  of,  655. 

*  Tear.'  The,  409. 
Tears,  672,  714. 
Tempe.  31. 
Teniers,  742. 
Tepaleen,  32. 
Temi,  Falls  of,  59. 

Terrot,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  '  Common  Sense* 

quoted,  592. 
Thames,  22.  723. 
*The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels,* 

44. 

*  The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view,' 

562. 
'The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept,' 

473. 
*The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Isles  of 

Greece,'  646. 

*  The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay.*  583. 
<The  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is 

flown.'  554. 
•«  The  Wild  GazeUe.*  474. 
Themistocles,  Tomb  of,  72.    Lines  by 

Plato  upon,  72. 
'  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,' 

571. 
'  There  was  a  time,  I  need  not  name,' 

550. 

*  There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give,' 

570. 
Thermopylas,  74.  510.  647. 
Theseus,  temple  of;  463. 
*They  say  that  Hope  is  happiness,' 

578. 

*  This  day,  of  all  our  days,*  584. 
Thomson,  his  '  Seasons'  would  have 

been  better  in  rhyme,  810. 
Thornton,  Thomas,  esq.,  character  of 
his  *  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,* 
774. 

*  Thou  art  not  false,  but  thou  art  fickle,* 

565. 

*  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny 's  o*er !' 

480. 

*  Thoughts  suggested  by  a  college  ex- 

amination,' 407. 
Thrasimene,  lake  of,  60.  813.    Battle 
of,  60. 

*  Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery 

sheen,*  554. 

*  Through  Life's  duU  road,  so  dim  and 

dirty,'  584. 

*  Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,* 

888. 
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Thurlow,  (Thomas  Hovell  Tharlow,) 
second  Lord,  Lines  on  his  *  Poems/ 
566.    Verses  to,  566. 

Thunder-storm  on  the  Lake  of  Genera 
described.  48. 

Thunder-storm  near  Zitza,  Stanzas 
composed  during.  553. 

'  Thy  days  are  done.'  475. 

Thyrza,  •  Stanzas  to,*  550.  560,  56L 

Tibenus.  757. 

Tibullus,  his  '  Sulpicia  ad  Cerinthum* 
translated.  389. 

Tillutson.  Archbishop.  635.  667. 

Timbuctoo,  women  of.  735. 

Time,  38.  54.  648.  650,  651.  749.  •  Lines 
to.'  564. 

Timoleon,  131. 

TirooD,  19. 

Timour,  314.  70e 

Tiresias.  751. 

'  'Tis  done ;  and  shivering  in  the  gale,' 
55*2. 

"Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  un- 
moved,' 587. 

Titans,  710. 

Tithes,  766. 

Titian.  742. 

Tittle  tattle,  739. 

Titu^,  638.    •  The  master  of  love,»  688. 

*  Titus,  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by,*  477. 

Tobacco,  178. 

Tomb,  756. 

Tombs,  folly  of  erecting  large  ones, 
668. 

Toraerit,  Mount,  39. 

Tom  Jones, '  an  accomplished  black- 
guard,' 745. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  bookseller,  756. 

Tooke,  John  Home,  539.  763. 

Torture.  54. 

Toumefort.  669.  667. 

Tower  of  Babel,  668. 

Town  and  country,  768. 

Town  life,  727. 

Townshend,  Rev.  George,  451.    His 

*  Armageddon,'  451. 
Trafalgar,  30. 

Trajan.  64.    His  column,  64. 

Translation  'rom  Catullus,  'ad  Les- 
biam.'  389  Of  the  Epitaph  on  Virgil 
and  Tibullus,  by  Domitius  Marsus, 
389.  Of  Tibullus, '  Sulpicia  ad  Cerin- 
thum.' 386.  From  Catullus.  •  Lugete 
Veneres,  Cupidinesque,'  389.  Of 
Horace's  •  Justum  et  ienac«m,'  390. 
Of  Anacreon's  MfoowKTiati  irod' 
wpaif.390.  0fAnacreon's6cXw  A«yc<y 
Arptilai,  390.  From  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus  of  ^schylus,  39<).  From  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  'Epurts  iircf , 
4U6.  Of  the  Greek  war  song,  Arfre 
naliti.  556.  Of  the  Romaic  song, 
'  Mrcvw  uti,*  557.  Of  a  Romaic  love 
song,  564.     From  the  Portuguese, 

•  Tu  mi  chamas.*  567.  Of  the  '  Ro- 
mance muy  doloroso  del  Sitio  y 
Toma  de  Alhama,'  576.  From  Vit- 
turelli. '  Di  due  vaghe  donzelle,'  578. 

Trebea,  313. 

Trecentisti,  the,  646. 

Tree  of  knowledge,  619. 

Tree  of  life,  331. 

Trenck,  Baron,  298. 

Trimmer,  ^Mrs.,  609. 

TripoU,  641. 

Tnpiolemus,  549. 

Troad.  the,  658. 

Troy,  648.  658.  660. 

Truth,  stranger  than  Action,  753. 760. 

Tully's  '  Tripoli,'  644. 

'  Tu  mi  chamas,'  translated,  567. 

Turkey,  state  of  manners  in,  776. 

Turkey,  women  of,  676.    Their  life  in 

the  harems,  161. 
Turnpike-road,  790. 
Turpin,  761. 
Tweddell,  John,  his  acoount  of  Suwar- 

row,  706. 
Twilight,  649. 
Twi5(,  Horace,  esq.,  160. 


Tyranny,  491. 
Tyre,  58.  760. 
Tynan  purple,  761 

U. 

Ugolino,  510.  098. 

Ulissipont.  15. 

Ulysses'  dog  Argus,  641. 

Ulysses'  whistle,  745. 

Uncertainty.  604. 

Unities,  954,  955.  611. 

University  education,  advantages  of, 

606. 
Usurers,  096. 
Utraikey.  84. 

V. 

Vacancy.  58. 
Vaccination,  619. 

Valentia,  Lord,  (now  Earl  ot  Mount- 
norris,)  446. 

•  Vampire ;  a  Fragment,*  80. 

*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  Johnson's. 

650. 

•  Vathek,'  86. 137. 
Vatican.  66. 
Vauban,  688. 
Velino.  50. 
Venality,  785. 
Venetian  dialect,  691. 
Venetian  fazzioli,  691. 

Venetian  society  and  manners,  340. 

796. 
Venetian  noble,  sketch^^   by  Gritti, 

240. 
Venice,  59.  778.    St.  Mark's,  53.  779. 

Carnival,  155.     Rialto,  156.     Man- 

frini  palace,  156.    B.ndge  of  Sighs, 

59.  77a    State  dungeons  of.  160.  778. 

Ridotto,  160.    Prophecy  respecting, 

941. 

•  Venice,  Ode  on.'  400. 
Venus,  635. 768. 

Venus  of  Medicis,  57.  155.  784. 

Vemet,  656. 

Vernon,  General,  742. 

Verona,  amphitheatre  of,  600.  Juliet's 
tomb  at,  540.  Tombs  of  the  Scali- 
gers,  540.  Claudian's  Old  Man  of, 
540.    Congress  at,  543.  728. 

Versatility,  760. 

*  Versiclcs,'  570. 
Vespasius.  Americus,  511. 
Vesuvius,  538. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  765. 

Vice,  662. 

Victory,  39.  708. 

Vineyards,  the  best.  749. 

Vintage,  612. 

Virgil,  605. 

Virgin  Mary,  portraits  of,  084.  649. 

Virtues,  the,  (J62. 

Vision  of  Belshazzar.  *  The  King  was 
on  his  Throne,'  476. 

■  Vision  of  Judgment,'  529. 

Vittorelli,  Sonelto  di,  578. 

Voice,  fascination  of  a  sweet,  684.  754. 

Voltaire,  his  character  by  Lord  Byron, 
49.  Bv  Dr.  Warton,  813.  And  by 
Lord  Holland.  813.  His  ♦  Vous  pleu- 
rez.*  813.  His  defence  of  the  Calas 
famUy,  813. 

W. 

Wagram,  313. 

Walpoie.  ^ir  Robert,  his  political  ax- 
iom. 665. 

Walsh.  Rev.  Dr.  R.,  his  account  of 
Aii  Pacha's  assassination,  33. 

Walton,  Izaak,  *a  quaint  old  cruel 
coxcomb,'  745.    Defence  of,  745. 

*  Waltz,  The ;  an  Apostrophio  H]rnm,' 

466. 
Waltzing,  Sheridan's  lines  on,  469. 
War,  691.  695.  705. 707. 
Warriors,  660. 


Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  Ms  character  of  ; 
Voltaire,  818.  ! 

Washington,  George,  593. 539. 095. 706. 

Wat  Tyler,  Southey's,  592.  809. 

Watch-dog,  612. 

Waterioo,  battle  of,  40.  45.  588.  541.  ' 
699.  707.  728. 

Watson,  Bishop,  his  reply  to  the  mode- 
rator in  the  schools  of  Cambridge, 
828. 

Watts,  Alaric  A.,  esq.,  580. 

Way,  William,  esq.,  440. 

Weber,  (German  hack  writer.)  499. 

*  Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line,'  561 

*  Well,  thou  art  happv  and  I  feel,'  549. 
Wellesley,  Marquis,  467. 
WeUesley,  Sir  Arthur,  17.    See  Wel- 
lington. 

WeUesley,  Hon.  WUliam  Long  Pole, 

728. 
Wellington,  Duke  of;  18.  40  497.  699. 

705.  707.  728.  781. 
Wengen  Alps,  46. 
*Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  tbou 

deem'st  it  to  be,'  477. 
'Werner;    or.   The   Inheritance,  t 

Tragedy,'  851. 
Werther,  Goethe's,  90rr. 
Wesley,  Rev.  John,  687. 
West,  Mr.,  American  artist,  his  oon- 

versations  with  Lord  Byron.  595. 
West,  Benjamin,  esq.,  *  Europe's  wont 

dauber,'  465. 
Westminster  Abbey,  728. 

*  What  matter  the  pangs  of  a  hartMod 

and  father,'  583. 
'  When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight 

for  at  home.'  583. 
*When  all  around  grew   drear  and 

dark,*  480. 
'  When  coldness  wraps  this  saSehaf 

clay,'  476. 
'  When  from  the  heart  where  sorrow 

sits*  567. 
'  When  I  roved  a  young  Highlander,' 

426. 
*When   man,   ezpeU'd   from  Eden'i 

bowers,'  550. 

*  When  some  proud  son  of  man  retnmi 

to  earth  !'  549. 

*  When  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall 

bring,'  560. 

*  When  to  their  airy  hall,'  38a 

*  When  Thurlow  this  dmmn'd  nonsense 

sent,'  566. 

*  When  we  two  parted,'  M8. 
Whigs,  798. 

Whisl  648. 

*  Whisi  ecraft,'  158, 154.  499.  810. 
Whitbn;^,  Samuel  esq.,  79a    *The 

Demosthenes  of  bad  taste,'  Ml. 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  443. 
White.  Lydia,  521. 
White.  Rev.  Blanco,  98. 

*  Who  killed  John  Keats  T*  564. 

*  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom  V  564. 
Widden,  564. 

WUberforce,  William,  662.  'The 
Washington  of  Africa,'  751. 

Wilkes,  John,  esq..  530. 

William  the  Conqueror,  717. 

Williams,  H.  W.,  esq.,  his  *  TrarelJ  in 
Gr*ce,'  91.  59.  465.  555. 

Willis,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  454. 

Will  o'  the  wisp.  691. 

Wilson,  Professor,  906.  819. 
notes  by,  pwnsi. 

*  Windsor  PoeUcs,'  56a 
Wine,  635.  652. 

Wmgfield.  Hon.  John,  95. 417. 
Wisdom,  43.  663. 

Witch  of  Endor,  193.475. 

*  Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot,' 

559. 
Wives,  641. 
Wolfe,  Genera],  600. 
Wollstoncraft.  Mary,  80a 
Woman,  29.  638.  651 674.  719. 
Woman^s  love,  63a  651  674.  ^ 

Women,  thefr  unnatural  sltuatioo,  618. 

English,  described,  785.    Their  tore 

of  match-making,  755. 


Critical 
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Wooden  spoons,  050. 

Words.  Oid. 

Wordsworth,  William,  esq.,  580.  861. 
His  '  Excursion,'  177.  Ml.  598.  648. 
His  early  poems.  435.  His  *  Lyrical 
Ballads,'^  808.  His  'Yarrow  UnTis* 
ited,'  508.  His  •  Peter  BeU,'  451. 618. 
649.  810.  His  •  Wagoners/ 640.  His 
sneer  at  Dryden.  640.  His  *Lao- 
mia,'  653.  His  description  of  car- 
nage, 695. 

World,  the  fsshionable,  7S7.  746.  Its 
vicissitudes,  655.  Relics  of  a  former, 
710.  <  A  glorious  blunder,' 733.  *The 


esq.,  his  translation 


great,'  descnbec 
Wright,  Ichabod, 
of  Dante,  038. 


Wriffbt,    Walter  Rodwell,   eiq., 

*  HorsB  lonicsB,'  444. 
Wrinkles,  716. 
Writer,  life  of  a,  805. 
Writing,  810. 


Xantippe.  509. 

Xeres,  541. 

Xerxes,  510. 611. 6S6.  647. 


Yanina,  33. 

*  Yarrow  imvisited,'  996. 


his 


Young,  Dr.  E.,  787. 
Youth,  387.  m.  651. 


Zanga,  3^.  419. 
Za[»pi,  GidT.  Battiata,  613. 
Zarn,  1^  %36.  S33. 
Ze^ri,  539. 

Zeii]co,  n. 
Ziiik^tiis  Khan,  706. 
Zi-KiL,  John,  359.  537, 

Zcroa^ler,  739. 
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